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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD 


Oar  If  w     ^^  appointment  of  Justice  Ed- 
ciiitf      ward  D.  White  to  be  Chief  Justice 
juttia      ^.^me  last  month  as  a  complete 
surprise.  President  Taft  had  freely  informed 
many  with  whom  he  consulted  that  he  had 
definitely  decided  to  name  Justice  Hughes, 
recently  Governor  of  New  York;  and  every- 
one was  prepared  to  express  confidence  and 
satisfaction  in  the  elevation  of  Justice  Hughes. 
But  the  President's  change  of  plan  was  ac- 
cepted with  expressions  of  approval  so  hearty 
and  unanimous  that  Mr.  Taft's  surprise  may 
have  been  as  great  as  that  which  he  had  given 
the  country  in  making  the  appointment.    He 
had  expected  to  encounter  some  criticism  on 
the  part  of  those  who  might  have  felt  that  a 
Republican  President  ought  not  to  select  a 
Southern  Democrat,  who  had  been  an  ex- 
Confederate  soldier,  to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  so  soon  after  naming  Judge 
Lurton,  he  also  being  a  Southern  Democrat 
who  had  served  in  the  Confederate  army. 
But  nobody  is  sorry  to  have  partisanship  dis- 
regarded in  the  appointment  of  judges;  and 
ved  the  work  of  the 
ime  measure  of  pride 
illectua!  power  and 
!^uisiana  jurist.    It 
eling  of  the  federal 
upreme  bench  or  in 
id  District  judiciary, 
ihip  was  to  be  filled 
should  go  to  one  of 
h,  rather  than  to  the 
mtly  chosen.     The 
n  was,  therefore,  no 


'  Chief  Justice  was  for 
irs  on  the  Supreme  bench 
of  Louisiana,  and  for  several 
years  he  was  in  the  United  States  Senate.  He 
was  sixty-five  years  old  in  November.    On 


March  12  he  will  have  been  a  member  of  the 
Supreme  Court  at  Washington  for  seventeen 
years.  He  is  large  of  physique  and  large  of 
brain  and  heart— with  such  talent  for  the 
expounding  of  our  Constitution  and  laws,  and 
such  gifts  of  clear  and  keen  analysis,  that  he 
may  well  help  us  to  keep  from  losing  faith  in 
the  value  of  our  most  distinctive  political 
institution.  For  undoubtedly  there  is  noth- 
ing so  distinctive  in  our  system  as  the  Su- 
preme Court ;  and  the  authority  we  repose  in 
the  men  who  constitute  this  high  tribunal 
could  only  he  justified  by  intelligence,  wis- 
dom, and  character  on  their  part.  HappOy, 
the  Supreme  Court  has  justified  itself  through 
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WHE\    A    REPUBLICAN 
JUSTICE,  HE  CHOOSES  A  MAN  WHO  MEASURES 
TALLEST,    REOAKDLESS    OV  " 
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the  whole  course  of  our  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years  of  constitutional  experience. 
The  questions  it  has  to  answer  are  fraught 
with  great  consequences;  and  many  of  them 
in  the  past  have  been  decided  by  a  bare  ma- 
jority of  one  vote  in  a  tribunal  of  nine.  Yet, 
for  working  purposes,  the  country  has  nearly 
always  accepted  in  perfect  good  faith  the 
majority  opinion,  even  when  that  of  the 
minority  might  have  seemed  equally  wise; 
and  there  has  been  suqirisingly  little  harsh 
assault  in  all  our  history  upon  either  the  good 
faith  or  the  intelligence  of  the  court. 

*sie  Justice  White  himself  has.de- 
Dtcifons  .wd  livered  minority  opinions  in  some 
mit  rttici  ^j  jj^g  greatest  cases  that  have 
been  decided  in  recent  years.  He  did  not 
agree  with  his  colleagues  in  the  decision  that 
overthrew  the  income  tax  some  years  ago, 
and  his  minority  opinion  in  the  Northern 
Securities  case  seemed  to  many  of  us  at  the 
time  as  more  convincing  than  the  opinions 
expressed  by  the  majority.  Interpreting  a 
written  constitution  is  by  no  means  an  exact, 
scientific  thing  about  which  trained  and  log- 
ical minds  must  necessarily  agree.  We  have 
before  us  a  period  o(  great  and  critical  activity 
on  the  part  of  our  highest  tribunal.  We  may 
feel  confident  in  having  a  bench  made  up  of 


men  of  fidelity  and  conscientious  industry,  as 
well  as  of  legal  learning  and  intellectual  power. 
And  it  will  be  most  reassuring  if  these  nine 
men  can  agree  in  their  opinions  Ufx)n  the 
great  cases  that  are  soon  to  come  before  them, 
'It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  they  may 
differ  in  their  views.  Again  and  again  Jus- 
tice White  has  differed  from  the  majority  of 
his  colleagues,  and  his  dissenting  opinions 
have  brought  every  resource  of  a  powerful 
logician  to  bear  upon  the  destructive  analysis 
of  the  prevailing  arguments.  No  outside 
critics  of  the  courts  have  been  as  relentless 
in  assault  as  have  the  dissenting  judges  them- 
selves. We  beg  to  commend  to  young  men 
of  intelligence,  whether  lawyers  or  not,  the 
practice  of  reading  Supreme  Court  opinions 
— particularly  when,  as  in  the  Northern  Se- 
curities case,  the  dissenting  opinions  are  ex- 
pressed in  language  at  least  as  convincing  as 
the  opinions  of  the  majority. 

ruiBintu  ^*  '^  seldom  necessary  to  criticize 
and  judges  personally,  nor  yet  to 
""  speak  disparagingly  of  their  de- 
cisions; but  it  is  always  proper  to  attempt  to 
follow  their  reasoning.  And  it  is  highly  com- 
mendable in  American  citizens  to  discuss  to 
the  best  of  their  ability  all  the  "  pros  and  cons" 
that  the  lawyers  and  courts  themselves  raise 
in  dealing  with  public  issues.  There  is  no 
better  schooling  than  this  in  our  system  of 
government.  In  our  State  and  minor  courts 
■we  often  have  men  lacking  in  professional 
training,  and  sometimes  lacking  in  moral 
character.  Such  men  should  be  criticized 
ruthlessly.  Far  from  its  being  wrong  to 
watch  the  judges  and  criticize  their  work,  it 
is  a  very  praiseworthy  practice  and  one  which, 
happily,  must  result  in  reassurance  as  re- 
gards the  equipment  of  most  of  the  men  in 
the  high  seats  of  justice. 

juatictt  "^^^  Senate  naturally  confirmed 
Van  Dti:a-!tar  without  delay  the  promotion  of 
an  amar  j^gfj^.^  ^^jite.  The  Other  two 
appointments  to  the  highest  bench  were  also 
within  a  few  days  approved  without  a  single 
dissenting  voice.  When  Congress  assembled 
on  December  5,  it  was  supposed  that  the 
President  would  be  ready  to  send  in  the  judi- 
cial appointments  without  delay.  He  had 
waited,  however,  to  confer  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  Senators  and  other  public  men,  and  the 
appointments  were  made  after  consideration 
of  a  long  list  of  names  of  lawyers  and  judges 
regarded  as  worthy  of  the  highest  judicial 
rank.  The  three  vacancies  on  the  bench 
were  caused  by  the  deaths  /  Justice  Brewer 
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JUSTICE  W?LUS  VAN  DEVANTER,  OF  THE  SUPREME  CXJURT 

and  Chief  Justice  Fuller,  and  the  retirement  whose  name  indicates  his  connection  with  a 
on  account  of  illness  of  Justice  Moody.  One  well-known  Southern  family  once  before  rep- 
of  these  vacant  seats  had  been  filled  by  the  resented  on  the  highest  bench — has  had  some 
appointment  of  Governor  Hughes  of  New  years  of  service  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Vork,  who  took  his  place  on  the  bench  in  State  of  Georgia,  and  is  a  man  of  such  recog- 
November.  The  other  two  are  now  filled  by  nized  strength  of  mind  and  character  that  his 
the  choice  of  Judge  Willis  Van  Devanter,  who  choice  for  the  Federal  bench  is  r^arded  as 
is  promoted  from  the  United  States  Circuit  well  deserved. 
bench,  and  Judge  Joseph  R.  Lamar,  of  Geor- 
gia. Judge  Van  Devanter,  who  is  about  fifty-  ^^  ^  Of  the  nine  members  of  the  pres- 
one  years  old,  has  long  been  identified  with  luii  ent  bench,  Mr.  Taft  has  already 
the  new  State  of  Wyoming.  He  was  its  """'"  named  four  (Lurton,  Hughes, 
Chief  Justice  while  it  was  still  a  Territory,  Van  Devanter,  Lamar).  Justices  Holmes 
and  remained  in  that  position  after  it  became  and  Day  were  appointed  by  President  Roose- 
a  State.  He  was  brought  to  Washington  by  velt.  Justice  McKenna  was  named  by  Presi- 
President  McKinley,  who  gave  him  an  im-  dent  McKinley.  Justice  White  was  appointed 
portant  post  in  the  office  of  the  Attorney-  by  President  Cleveland.  Justice  Harlan, 
Genera],  and  he  was  made  a  United  States  who  will  be  seventy-eight  years  of  age  on 
Circuit  Judge  by  President  Roosevelt.  West-  June  i,  was  appointed  by  President  Hayes 
em  lawyers  who  know  him  well  regard  him  as  thirty-three  years  ago.  Justice  Harlan  keeps 
worthy  of  his  new  honor.    Justice  Lamar —  a  mind  of  remarkable  vigor  for  a  man  of  his 
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advanced  years.  The  next  in  age  on  the  before  the  court  in  1909,  but  that  they  were 
bench  is  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  who  regarded  as  so  important  that  a  full  bench 
will  be  seventy  in  a  few  weeks,  but  whose  was  desired,  and  a  rehearing  was  ordered 
mind  is  as  fresh  and  active  as  it  ever  was,  and  after  Justice  Brewer's  death,  A  recent  de- 
who  seems  to  have  inherited  from  his  father  cision  by  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
those  gifts  of  mental  elasticity  and  youth  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  Government's  case 
that  are  not  affected  by  the  passing  years,  against  the  anthracite-carrying  roads,  will 
Before  this  tribunal  as  thus  reconstituted,  also  be  appealed  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
wilh  a  man  of  superb  talents  for  Chief  Justice  tice  to  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Govern- 
and  four  new  members  of  experience  and  ment's  obj'ect  was  to  break  up  the  so-called 
power,  a  number  of  great  cases  are  to  be  anthracite  monopoly.  The  Philadelphia  de- 
tried  in  the  early  future,  and  the  business  cision  sustains  only  a  part  of  the  Govem- 
methods  of  this  country  must  for  a  long  time  ment's  case.  The  Philadelphia  jut^s  have 
be  affected  by  the  results  of  these  appeals  granted  an  inj'unction  against  the  Temple 
to  our  court  of  last  resort.  Iron  Company,  which  is  the  organization 
through  which  the  anthracite  roads  have 
Qrtat  Casta  ^^  ""^  *"  ^^^e  in  the  immediate  regulated  the  output  and  prices  of  coal.  It 
(oiw  future  a  hearing  of  the  argu-  is  thought  by  Government  officials  that  the 
DmKit  nients  in  the  appealed  Standard  National  Packing  Company,  which  bears  a 
Oil  and  Tobacco  cases.  It  will  be  remem-  like  relation  to  the  great  cattle-buying  and 
bered  that  these  great  suits  had  been  argued  packing-houses  of  Chicago  and  the  West, 
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will  be  restrained  in  a  similar  fashion.  The  important  to  have  them  so  interpreted  that 
Government  is  about  to  proceed  against  the  the  managers  of  industrial  and  trauspocta- 
combination  of  electrical  companies  that  is  tion  companies  may  know  of  a  certainty 
said  to  control  the  greater  part  of  the  busi-  whether  or  not  they  are  lawbreakers.  Busi- 
ness of  providing  electrical  machinery  and  ness  corporations  of  national  scope  ought  to 
appliances.  This  situation  is  said  to  turn  be  under  national  regulation.  In  so  far  as 
upon  the  control  of  certain  patents.  they  are  doing  business  properly  they  ought 
to  be  protected  and  encouraged.  It  will  be  a 
Lam  and  lu  Thus  wc  are  to  witncss  a  greater  great  relief  to  have  pending  cases  brought  to 
iwatianto  range  of  activity  in  the  enforce-  a  conclusion,  fand  the  expected  pfosecutions 
Baiiiftu  juent  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  pushed  rapidly  and  sent  up  to  the  highest 
law  than  at  any  previous  time.  And  we  are  court  for  decision.  It  is  probable  that  Chief 
to  have  those  sweeping  and  conclusive  inter-  Justice  White  and  his  learned  associates  can 
pretations  of  this  law  that  the  courts  have  render  the  country  no  better  service  than  to 
not  hitherto  had  the  opportunity  to  give  us.  focus  their  energies,  in  so  far  as  possible, 
President  Taft,  in  his  message  to  Congress,  upion  these  great  business  cases.  They  miist 
takes  the  ground  that  it  will  be  better  to  lay  down  guiding  prmciples  for  the  lower 
have  these  pending  cases  prosecuted,  and  the  courts,  and  rules  of  conduct  for  the  officers 
law  interpreted,  before  trying  to  amend  the  and  legal  counselors  of  our  railway  and  in- 
Sberman  law  in  any  way.  He  still  holds  to  dustrial  corporations.  Their  findings  will  fee 
the  desirability  of  a  federal  corporation  act,  awaited  with  intense  interest.  , 
but  expects  no  immediate  steps  inthatdirec-  i 
tion.  There  is  no  other  commercial  nation  j.^^  ^^^^  j,,^^  The  reorganizing  of  the  Intt*- 
whose  great  business  enterprises  are  under  Supimise  state  Commerce  Commission  is  of 
the  ban  of  the  law,  or  in  the  throes  of  prose-  "<''"•"""  more  immediate  interest  to  our 
cution  or  of  hostile  investigation  at  the  hands  business  world  than  the  creation  of  the  new 
of  the  Government.  Whether  our  existing  Courtof  Commerce  and  the  naming  of  its  five 
laws  are  wise  or  unwise,  therefore,  it  isvery  judges.     Chairman  Knapp,  who  has  served 
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for  nearly  twenty  years  as  a  member  of  the   son  of  age  (he  is  in  his  seventy-seventh  year). 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  has  been  The  two  vacancies  in  the  Commission  have 

made  a  member  of  the  new  Commerce  Court,   been  filled  by  the  selection  of  Prof.  B.  H. 

and  Mr.  Cockrell,  of  Missouri,  retires  by  rea-  Meyer,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and 
Mr.  C.  C.  McChord,  of  Kentucky.  Professor 
Meyer  had  recently  been  made  a  member  of 
the  special  commission,  headed  by  President 
Hadley  of  Yale,  on  the  regulation  of  railroad 
stock  and  bond  issues.  Mr.  LaFolIette's 
governorship  of  Wisconsin  led  to  the  creation 
of  an  extraordinarily  capable  State  commis- 
sion for  railway  regulation,  and  Professor 
Meyer,  as  a  member  of  that  commission  and 
a  writer  on  railway  economics,  is  already  a 
man  of  wide  reputation.  Mr.  McChord  lias 
served  for  some  years  on  the  Kentucky  rail- 
way commission.  These  new  members  will 
be  qualified  to  join  intelligently  in  the  great 
pending  work  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  inasmuch  as  they  have  doubt- 
less followed  closely  the  hearings  on  the  ques- 
tion of  increasing  railway  rates. 

ji^^  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  or 
Oommtroiiti  Hot  the  Creation  of  a  special  fed- 
""'"*  eral  court  for  commerce  cases  is 
a  valuable  innovation.  Martin  A.  Knapp,  of 
New  York,  becomes  the  presiding  judge. 
John  Emmett  Carland,  a  federal  (^strict 
judge  of  South  Dakota,  and  Robert  Woodrow 
Archbald,  a  federal  district  judge  of  Penn- 
sylvania, are  appointed  to  this  new  court,  and 
tfie  other  two  members  of  it  are  William  H. 
Hunt  and  Julian  WilHam  Mack.  Mr,  Hunt, 
before  he  became  Secretary  (afterwards  Gov- 
ernor) of  Porto  Rico,  had  filled  political  and 
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judiciary  offices  in  Montana.  President 
Roosevelt  made  him  a  United  States  District 
Jui^  and  President  Taft,  last  January,  made 
him  a  member  of  the  new  Customs  Court. 
Few  men  have  ever  held  as  many  different 
legal  and  judicial  offices  as  Mr.  Hunt.  Mr. 
Mack  for  a  good  many  years  has  been  a  pro- 
fessor of  law,  first  at  the  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity and  afterwards  at  the  University  of 
Chicago.  He  hap  recently  held  several  judi- 
cial positions  in  Chicago  and  is  eminently 
worthy  of  his  new  honors.  The  object  of  the 
Commerce  Court  is  to  relieve  the  federal 
judiciary  at  large  of  a  special  class  of  cases, 
and  also  to  secure  prompt  disposal  of  railway 
and  similar  questions  at  the  hands  of  a  tri- 
bunal thoroughly  versed  in  every  phase  of 
interstate  commerce  and  law. 


wr  LthmiBn at^^^  ^^  Icost  interesting  of  Mr. 
Lawvr  for  till  Tail's  appointments  last  month 
*"*'""""'  was  that  of  the  Hon.  Frederick 
W.  Lehmann,  of  St.  Louis,  as  Sol  id  tor- Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Lehmann  is 
this  year  president  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  and  his  professional  reputation 
is  so  high  that  if  Mr,  Taft  had  appointed  him 
to  the  Supreme  bench  there  would  have  been 
general  approval  from  the  lawyers  of  the 
country.  Mr.  Taft  was  once  Solicitor-Gen- 
eral himself,  and  he  regards  the  office  as  of 
immense  importance,  especially  at  this  time 
when  great  cases  are  to  be  argued  before  the 
Supreme  Court.  Mr.  Bowers  had  brought  a 
great  reputation  from  Chicago,  and  it  was 
supposed  that  Mr.  Taft  might  sometime 
elevate  him  to  the  Supreme  bench.  His  death 
was  a  serious  loss,  and  Mr.  Taft  fills  the  va- 
cancy by  the  appointment  of  another  la\i7er 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley  of  equally  high 
standing.  Mr.  Hoyt,  who  had  been  Solicitor- 
General  in  the  Roosevelt  administration,  was 
chosen  by  Secretary  Knox  as  the  Counselor 
of  the  State  Department,  and  his  death  a  few 
weeks  ago  marks  another  vacancy  in  the 
group  of  talented  lawyers  who  have  been  giv- 
ing the  Government  their  devoted  service. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  Solicitor-General  to 
argue  the  Government's  cases  before  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  Attorney- General  sel- 
dom having  the  time  to  appear  in  court  in 
view  of  his  cabinet  duties  and  varied  responsi- 
bilities. President "  Taft,  in  securing  Mr. 
Lehmann,  has  brought  to  the  Government's 
aid,  in  the  handling  of  the  great  cases  about  to 
be  tried  in  the  near  future,  as  able  a  lawyer  and 
as  brilliant  an  orator  as  his  profession  affords. 
It  means,  in  part,  that  the  administration  is 
quite  in  earnest  about  law-enforcement. 


(The  new  SoLicilDr-General) 

U'  BtanMi  ^^^  ^i^^  and  active  discussion 
'and  tht  last  month  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
naiiroani  jngj(-g  Commission's  hearings  on 
the  question  of  increased  freight  rates  cen- 
tered on  the  argument  of  Mr.  Louis  J.  Bran- 
deis,  counsel  for  the  shippers,  that  the  rail- 
roads could  get  the  additional  income  they 
need  by  the  simple  method  of  introducing 
modern  scientific  methods  of  management. 
In  the  past  decade  a  new  profession  has  been 
created  on  this  theory  that  scientific  study  of 
the  smallest  details  and  of  the  entire  opera- 
tions of  a  factory  or  other  business  concern 
can  show  the  way  to  great  economies  in  cost, 
prevent  waste  and  increase  output.  There 
are  now  eminent  consulting  engineers  who  are 
engaged  by  industrial  heads  to  study  their 
establishments  from  top  to  bottom  with  a 
view  to  finding  by  scientific  study  the  meth- 
ods of  working,  accounting  and  handling 
labor  which  will  improve  on  the  old  tradi- 
tional habits.  Some  extraordinary  results 
have  been  attained.  One  frequently  cited  is 
in  the  trade  of  bricklaying,  where  it  is  said 
that  by  scientifically  analyzing  and  simplify- 
ing the  movements  made  by  the  bricklayer, 
efficiency,  as  measured  by  the  output  of  a 
man  in  a  given  time,  was  increased  zoo  per 
cent,  Mr.  Brandeis,  to  support  his  widely 
quoted  statement  that  the  railroads  could 
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is  unusually  large  opportunity  to  prevent 
waste.  But,  in  the  first  place,  the  adoption 
of  the  modem  scientific  methods  of  manage- 
ment is  apt  to  amount,  in  the  end,  to  a  revo- 
lution in  the  details  of  organization,  and  such 
a  revolution  takes  a  long  time  to  accomplish, 
if  it  is  to  have  a  helpful  result.  Some  mis- 
takes are  always  made  at  first,  and  it  takes 
months,  or,  in  such  vast  and  complex  organ- 
izations as  a  great  railroad,  it  may  take  years, 
to  get  the  thing  done  and  in  good  running 
order.  Now  the  problem  before  the  railroads 
of  showing  such  net  income  as  will  enable 
them  to  do  their  necessary  financing  is 
felt  to  be  immediate. 

Lcbor       ^  second  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
Onion       using  the  so-called  modern  scicn- 
"        ""    tific  methods  of  reorganizing  rail- 
way operation  lies  in  the  attitude  of  organ- 
ized labor.     Two  essential   factors    in    the 
scientific  reorganization  of  a  shop  or  other 
industrial  plant  are  standardization,  involv- 
ing high  specializing  of  processes,  and  some 
sort  of  bonus  system  to  stimulate  workers  to 
make  the  best  use  of  the  new  method.    Or- 
ganized labor  is  flatly  against  specialization, 
and  apparently  not  agreed  on  the  bonus 
system.     Mr.  John   Mitchell  discussed  the 
,  KEpHESENTATivE  oT  THE      matter  Very  frankly  in  relation  to  the  argu- 
iHE  RATE  ubAKiNG  ments  of  Mr.  Brandeis.     Specialization,  Mr. 

Mitchell  claimed,  tends  to  monotony  in  the 
save  $1,000,000  a  day  through  scientific  im-  worker's  life  and  brain  atrophy.    It  is  not 
provements  in  industrial  practice,  put  a  num-  denied  that  costs  can  often  be  reduced  and 
ber  of  the  foremost   of  these  professional  output  increased  by  fimiting  a  given  worker's 
"  busuiess  economizers  "  on  the  witness  stand,  attention  to  a  most  restricted  fraction  of  the 
It  was  shown  that  certain  railroads,  for  in- 
stance the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  F^, 
had   already  gone  far  into   these   modem 
methods  of  industrial  economy  with  good  re- 
sults.   Some  of  the  points  brought  out  by  Mr. 
Brandeis  in  the  testimony  given  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  are  dearly 
sunmiarized  in  the  article  by  Mr.  Benjamin 
Baker  which  we  publish  on  page  80  of  this 
number.    Our  own  understanding  of  the  at- 
titude of  organized  labor  on  the  subject  of 
the  bonus  system  does  not  wholly  coincide 
with  Mr.  Baker's,  as  will  appear. 

Can  the      There  are  two  practical  difficulties 

floWfoorfj  in  Mr.  Brandeis'  prescription  for 
*"",'  the  railroads  when  it  is  considered 
as  a  panacea  for  their  imminent  weakness  in 
net  mcome.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  of  any 
great  field  of  industrial  activity  that  there  is 
always  room  for  improvement  in  industrial 

efficiency,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  maybe  the  tback  will  be  sanded! 

in  the  case  of  certain  railroads,  at  least,  there  From  uw  Fimter-Fria  est.  p»ud 
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whole  process  of  manufacture.  But  organ-  trol  of  railroads  and  other  great  corporations 
ized  labor  says  the  price  of  such  industrial  doing  an  interstate  business,  and  contended 
efficiency,  paid  for  in  the  mental  health  of  strongly  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  Wall 
the  worker,  is  too  great.  So,  also  the  bonus  Street  as  well  as  of  the  whole  people  "  that  the 
system  is  opposed,  on  the  groimd  that,  what-  federal  Government  shall  itself  control  the 
ever  its  immediate  economic  results,  it  instrmnentalities  of  interstate  commerce, 
"speeds  up"  the  worker  too  fast.  Mr.  which  can  only  be  by  it  effectively  regulated." 
Mitchell  contends  that  while,  for  a  time,  the 

worker  may  be  stimulated  to  a  greater  out-  pa„ama  and  ^^^  article  on  the  Panama  Canal 
put  by  the  lure  of  greater  rewards,  there  the        published  in  this  niunber  of  the 

comes  a  time  when  the  "speeding  up"  tells  ^"^^^^'^ ''''"'  Review  of  Reviews  shows  con- 
on  him,  and  his  efficiency  may  fall  back  to  vincingly  that  the  completion  of  that  great 
the  old  level,  or  below  it,  so  that,  looking  at  waterway  is  now  a  matter  of  less  than  three 
his  life  work  as  a  whole,  he  may  be  able  to  years'  time.  Beyond  question,  if  an  inter- 
accomplish  less  in  it  and  Uve^  less  happily,  national  exposition  is  to  be  held  to  celebrate 
than  by  the  older  and  slower  methods.  How-  the  opening  of  the  canal, 'there  is  no  time  to 
ever  doctrinaire  these  claims  may  seem  to  be  lost  in  deciding  on  the  site  and  beginning 
the  average  progressive  American  mind,  the  work  on  the  buildings  and  other  necessary 
fact  that  Uiey  are  made  by  labor  is  an  impor-  accompaniments  of  a  world's  fair.  San  Fran- 
tant  answer  to  Mr.  Brandeis'  contention  cisco  awaits  only  the  action  of  Congress  to 
that  all  the  railroads  need  do  to  bolster  up  begin  this  great  undertaking.  The  money  is 
their  endangered  credit  and  income  is  to  already  provided.  In  commenting,  last 
introduce  modern  methods.  month,  on  the  voting  of  $10,000,000  in  bonds 

by  the  people  of  Califomia,  a  misprint  made 
jj  ^^  Would  the  owners  of  railroads  us  say  that  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco  had 
ferfira/ co/itro/ and  the  bankers  who  market  their  subscribed  $750,000  for  the  project.  The 
of  Raituiaya  gg^m^ijes  prefer  to  go  back  to  the  sum  actually  subscribed  was  about  $7,500,000 
era  of  rebates  and  cut  rates?  Will  the  fed-  of  which  $4,000,000  was  raised  at  a  mass- 
eral  Government  ever  reduce  rates  as  low  as  meeting  last  spring  within  two  hours.  The 
they  were  in  the  eras  of  cut  rates  and  special  total  fund  now  available  for  a  Pacific  coast 
terms  to  large  shippers  before  1903?  Such  exposition  amounts  to  $17,500,000  and  the 
questions  were  vigorously  put  by  Mr.  Frank  people  of  Califomia  do  not  ask  the  federal 
B.  Kellogg  to  Wall  Street  in  his  recent  address  Government  to  contribute  one  cent  to  the 
before  the  Economic  Club  in  New  York  City,  enterprise.  Quite  apart  from  the  distinctive 
The  speaker  traced  the  development  of  the  advantages  of  San  Frandsco  as  an  exposition 
nation's  transportation  systems  from  the  site,  the  country  has  been  most  favorably  im- 
military  highways  on  to  the  highly  organized  pressed  by  the  spirit  in  which  the  promoters 
railroads,  to  show  that  from  the  beginning,  of  a  Pacific  coast  exposition  have  gone  about 
and  at  all  times,  federal  control  was  necessary  the  work  of  convincing  Congress  and  the 
for  the  life  and  health  of  the  nation.  To-day,  Eastern  States  that  a  world's  fair  can  and  will 
railroad  rates  are  a  tax  on  all  commerce,  and  be  provided,  by  the  people  of  "the  Slope," 
equal  opportimity  for  all  citizens  demands  for  the  celebration  of  an  event  which  means, 
that  rates  shall  be  imiform.  Mr.  Kellogg  re-  perhaps,  more  to  the  Pacific  coast  than  to  any 
minded  his  hearers  that  in  1872,  when  the  other  part  of  the  Union.  It  has  been  shown 
States  first  began  to  exercise  some  control  of  repeatedly  that  in  enterprises  of  this  kind  the 
railroad  rates;  in  1887,  when  Congress  passed  West  is  abundantly  able  to  take  care  of  itself; 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act;  and  in  1903,  and  the  guarantees  that  are  now  offered  for  a 
when  the  Elkins'  bill  was  made  law,  predic-  successful  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  at  San 
tions  of  dire  disaster  were  heard.  "Yet  in  Francisco  wiU  go  far  to  persuade  the  East 
^ite  of  the  progressive  growth  and  develop-  that  the  Pacific  coast  metropolis  should  be 
ment  of  this  control,  there  has  been  the  most  selected  as  the  site, 
wonderful  increase  in  railway  construction 

and  enterprise,  and  in  the  development  of  our  ^^^        Conventions  in  the  new  States  of 

resources  in  all  industries,  ever  known  in  his-  state  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  have 
tory.  Railway  securities  have  become  more  ^^"'^'^"^^^"^  framed  constitutions  for  their 
generally  an  investment  of  the  people,  more  respective  States.  Both  documents  are  im- 
stable  and  more  profitable."  Mr.  Kellogg  like  the  famous  Oklahoma  constitution  in 
showed  clearly  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  uni-  that  they  are  much  briefer,  but  it  was  not  to 
form  action  from  forty-six  States  in  the  con-  be  expected  that  two  new  States  of  the  West, 
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formulating  constitutions  at  the  present  time,  otmotratt  ^^^°  Congress  assembled  early 
should  steer  clear  of  what,  in  the  conservative  Laakina  in  December  there  seemed  to  be 
East,  is  denominated  radicalism.  In  New  '""'"  more  interest  in  the  organization 
Mexico  the  initiative  was  rejected,  but  a  ref-  of  the  Democratic  House  that  would  meet  a 
erendum  clause  was  included  which  enables  year  later  than  in  the  business  of  the  present 
25  per  cent,  of  the  voters,  on  petition,  to  session.  The  Democrats  were  determined 
suspend  a  law  within  ninety  days  of  a  legisla-  not  to  throw  away  the  fruits  of  their  victory 
tive  session,  and  10  per  cent,  of  the  voters,  on  through  lack  of  harmony.  They  were  quidk 
petition,  to  submit  a  law  passed  by  the  last  to  agree  that  the  Hon.  Champ  Clark,  of 
legislature  to  the  popular  vote  at  the  next  Missouri,  should  be  the  next  Speaker,  and 
election.  The  Arizona  constitution  goes  they  were  so  forehanded  as  to  plan  for  the 
.  much  farther.  It  includes  both  the  initiative  selection  of  at  least  a  considerable  part  of 
and  the  referendum,  and  also  a  provision  for  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  Sixty- 
the  recall  of  all  elective  officers,  including  Second  Congress,  in  order  to  begin  work  on  a 
judges.  This  last  is  a  distinct  innovation,  tariff  bill.  Mr.  Champ  Clark  would  natur- 
even  in  the  radical  West.  .  In  New  Mexico  no  ally  prefer  to  manage  the  House  under  the 
distinction  is  to  be  made  in  the  franchise,  in  established  rules — not  through  lust  of  per- 
jury duty,  or  in  qualifications  for  holtUng  sonal  power  but  because  of  the  need  of  an 
office,  other  than  State  and  legislative  offices,  efficient  system.  It  seems  now,  however, 
on  account  of  inability  to  speak  English.  But  that  the  Democrats  will  take  the  appoint- 
in  Arizona  all  voters  are  required  to  be  able  to  ment  of  committees  away  from  the  Speaker 
read  the  constitution  in  English,  a  quaJifica-  and  try  the  plan  of  a  Committee  on  Com- 
tion  which,  it  is  said,  will  deprive  a  consider-  mittees.  Mr,  Clark  has  agreed  not  to  oppose 
able  percentage  of  the  State's  population  of  this  change  if  his  Democratic  colleagues 
the  franchise.  Both  constitutions  mil  be  sub-  prefer  it.  The  Republicans  seem  now  quite 
mitted  to  the  people  for  ratification.  generally  committed  to  the  plan  of  a  gradual 
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tarifE  revision,  one  schedule  at  a  time;  and 
their  acceptance  of  the  idea  of  a  tariff  com- 
mission is  also  quite  general,  although  they 
differ  widely  as  to  the  details.  What  the 
Republicans  wish  is,  to  apply  the  slow  proc- 
esses of  a  scientific  commission  and  a  piece- 
meal reviaon  to  the  present  Republican  high- 
protective  tariff.  What  the  Democrats  seem 
to  want  is  a  general  overhauUng  and  reduc- 
tion of  the  present  tariff,  to  give  it  a  Demo- 
cratic character  in  the  first  instance,  with  the 
commission  and  gradual  reduction  methods 
to  be  applied  from  a  reformed  starting  point. 
The  trouble  with  the  Democratic  plan  is  that 
the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  was  made  by  log- 
rolling methods  for  the  protection  of  com- 
munities and  special  interests;  and  that  the 
numerous  localities  and  enterprises  thus  bene- 
fited have  no  pohtical  complexion.  They  are 
just  as  much  Democratic  as  they  are  Repub- 
lican. In  short,  it  is  not  going  to  be  possible 
in  the  future  to  accomplish  much  with  the 
tariff  on  the  theory  that  it  is  to  remain  in 
future  as  in  the  past  a  distinct  issue  between 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties. 

j^^  The  Sixty-first  Congress,  which  is 
/•rniiftKft  to  close  its  labors  on  March  4, 
'"  """^  enacted  the  Paync-Aldrich  tariff 
in  its  special  session  in  the  spring  of  1909,  and 
accomplished  a  great  deal  of  noteworthy 
legislation  in  its  long  regular  session  of  last 
year.    The    appropriation    bills    must    be 


passed  this  year,  and  they  require  so  much 
consideration  that  only  a  little  time  can  be 

left  for  general  legislation.  President  Taft's 
message,  which  was  a  document  of  unusual 
length,  contained  a  great  number  of  meritori- 
ous proposals;  but  it  was  not  expected  that 
many  of  them  could  be  acted  upon  in  the 
present  session.  The  President's  aimual 
message  has  come  to  be  a  broad,  comprehen- 
sive statement  of  the  Government's  activities 
and  pohcies  in  al!  directions,  and  a  disclosure 
of  the  varied  aims  and  efforts  of  the  adminis- 
tration. Only  a  very  few  newspapers  now 
publish  the  message  in  full.  This  latest  State 
paper  of  President  Taft's  is  in  fact  a  report  to 
the  country  that  ought  to  be  widely  circu- 
lated in  convenient,  permanent  form.  In 
clear,  open  print  the  document  as  prepared  by 
the  President  would  make  a  book  of  150 
pages.  It  deals  with  a  great  variety  of  af- 
fairs in  the  most  useful  and  interesting  way. 
The  briefest  allusion  to  its  statements  and 
suggestions  would  occupy  a  good  deal  of 
space.  In  his  discussion  of  foreign  affairs, 
the  President  presents  a  hopeful  picture  of 
progress  in  the  paths  of  peace  and  of  judicial 
settlement  of  disputes.  His  review  of  the 
activities  of  our  State  Department  gives 
prominence  to  the  fact  that  every  coimtry  in 
the  world  has  shown  itself  entitled  to  our 
minimum  tariff  rates.  The  prospect  of  spe- 
cial tariff  arrangements  with  Canada  is 
\'iewed  in  a  hopeful  light,  and  our  new  era  of 
international  commerce,  to  begin  with  the 
opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  seems  to  the 
President  to  require  some  form  of  Govern- 
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THE,  ELEPHANT  BALKS  AND  SAYS:    -  LET  THE  DONKEY  DO  IT" 
From  the  inliirdoy  Cliit  (Utica) 

ment  aid  to  the  growth  of  an  American  mer-  attachment  at  the  beginning;  but  assoonas  the 
chant  marine.  The  President's  recent  visit  system  proves  itself  to  be  good,  and  its  details 
to  Panama  leads  to  a  reassuring  statement  as  are  perfected  in  practice,  it  will  be  rapidly  ex- 
to  the  progress  of  the  canal  work,  and  an  ex-  tended.  Mr,  Taft  urges  upon  Congress  the 
plicit  demand  for  authority  to  defend  the  beginnings  of  a  parcels-post  system  in  connec- 
canal  with  suitable  fortifications  and  prepare  tion  with  the  rural-free-delivery  service.  The 
for  its  commercial  and  naval  utilization,  country  has  undoubtedly  made  up  its  mind 
in  favor  of  a  parcels  post,  and  it  ought  to  be 
Hr  wicUtr-  ^'  '^  ^  picture  of  great  activity  inaugurated — at  least  experimentally — in  the 
Mham-a  Butii  that  IS  presented  on  behalf  of  near  future.  It  has  long  been  evident  that 
hon  ofjuttici  jjj^  judiciary  department.  Never  the  Government  ought  to  know  at  ieast  the 
before  in  the  history  of  the  country  have  the  extent  of  the  postal  business  that  it  carries  on 
law  officers  been  so  busy  in  so  many  differ-  under  the  franking  privilege.  It  is  now  pro- 
.  ent  directions.  Mr.  Wickersham's  vigilance,  posed  that  all  franked  letters  and  other  mail 
with  the  aid  of  many  trained  assistants,  has  matter  have  a  special  stamp  affixed,  so  that 
ranged  from  great  prosecutions  under  the  the  Post-Office  Department  may  keep  a  rec- 
Interstate  Commerce  and  Sherman  Anti-  ord  of  the  cost  and  extent  of  the  service. 
Trust  acts,  to  the  breaking  up  of  "bucket  There  are  many  obvious  things  of  this  kind 
shops"  and  the  terrifying  of  the  scoundrels  that  must  be  done  before  the  Post-Office  can 
who  are  using  the  mails  to  sell  bogus  stocks  to  claim  to  be  a  business  organization, 
small  investors.     Mr,  Taft  makes  a  worthy 

appeal  for  the  simplifying  of  legal  procedure  ^^^  ^^^^  It  would  seem  highly  unwise  to  al- 
and the  relief  of  the  higher  courts  from  need-  <"•  Semmii  tempt  any  changes  of  postal  rates 
less  appeals.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Congress  ^""'  *"''•'  with  so  few  facts  available  as  to 
will  heed  his  request  that  the  salaries  of  the  -the  relationship  of  one  part  of  the  business  to 
higher  judges  be  increased.  another.     For  many  years  second-class  mat- 

ter has  been  carried  by  the  Government  at 
It  is  notable  that  the  first  of  the  one  cent  a  pound.     Under  existing  rates  the 
Jwaifi      postal  savings  banks,  under  the  Post-Office  would  be  earning  large  profits 
law  passed  last  year,  will  have  except  for  the  franked  matter  carried  free 
opened  their  doors  on  New  Year's  Day.  Only  and  the  unprofitable  free-delivery  services, 
a  few  post-offices  will  have  the  savings-bank  The  parcels  post  will  make  the  rural  delivery 
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self-sustaining.  But  even  with  these  things  theoretical  military  standpoint  this  country  is 
as  they  are,  the  deficit  is  very  small  and  with  never  in  a  defensible  condition.  Our  coast 
careful  administration  Mr.  Hitchcock  will  defenses  are  not  complete  and  we  have  not 
have  it  all  wiped  out  within  six  months,  nearly  enough  men  to  handle  the  artillery. 
A  proposal,  therefore,  arbitrarily  to  increase  Our  regular  army  is  widely  scattered,  our 
the  rate  on  second-class  matter  would  seem  militia  is  not  effective  for  purposes  of  an  im- 
ill-advised.  When  such  a  proposal  was  first  mediate  war,  and  we  are,  to  simi  it  up,  not  one 
made  by  Mr.  Taft,  the  newspapers  protested  of  the  great  military  powers.  The  Secretary 
vigorously  and  the  proposition  was  changed  of  War,  Judge  Dickinson,  said  all  these  things, 
to  one  that  should  distinguish  between  news-  without  apology  and  with  great  clearness,  in 
papers  and  periodicals.  Mr.  Taft  proposed  a  letter  transmitted  to  Congress  last  month 
to  increase  the  rates  on  periodicals  without  replying  to  an  inquiry  that  had  been  made 
increasing  those  on  newspapers.  The  postal  for  information  as  to  our  defenses.  This  re- 
committees  of  Congress,  after  careful  study,  ply  by  the  Secretary  was  presumably  pre- 
could  not  recommend  such  a  scheme.  This  pared  with  the  aid  of  General  Wood  and  the 
year  Mr.  Taft  changes  his  proposal  entirely  army  staff.  It  was  at  first  distributed  to  the 
and  suggests  the  possibility  of  weighing  sepa-  newspapers  for  publication,  but  afterwards 
rately  3ie  advertising  pages  of  magazines,  recalled.  It  was  a  true  statement,  but,  as 
leaving  their  reading  matter  to  be  circulated  Mr.  Taft  subsequently  explained  in  a  speech 
in  the  mails  at  one  cent  a  pound  while  charg-  before  the  American  Society  for  the  Judicial 
ing  a  higher  rate  for  the  advertising  part.  Settlement  of  International  Disputes,  there 
It  is  only  fair  to  say  Mr.  Taft  does  not  claim  is  no  cause  for  fright.  Our  relations  with  all 
to  have  studied  this  subject,  and  he  makes  countries  are  entirely  friendly.  Some  things 
the  suggestion  to  Congress  as  involving  facts  it  is  desirable  to  do  for  better  defense,  and 
that  are  worthy  of  study  by  the  Postal  Com-  these  are  clearly  pointed  out. 
mittees.     The  truth  is  that  from  the  business 

standpoint  the  Post-Office  could  ill-afford  to  Ejeotina  ^^  ^^^^»  ^^^^^  many  years  of  sup- 
discriminate  against  magazine  advertising.  Our  pression  in  committee  pigeon- 
No  other  one  thing  causes  so  many  letters  to  Senators  j^^j^g^  ^^^  proposal  to  amend  the 
be  sent  through  the  mails  as  the  business  pub-  Constitution  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  voters 
licity  that  makes  use  of  general  advertising,  to  elect  United  States  Senators  will  be  re- 
There  are  no  facts  in  existence  that  would  ported  favorably  to  the  Senate  itself.  The 
justify  the  placing  of  a  higher  postal  rate  on  people  of  this  country  are  in  favor  of  electing 
other  periodicals  than  the  rate  that  is  paid  by  their  Senators.  They  have  been  trying  in 
newspapers.  Nor  has  any  one  as  yet  given  all  sorts  of  ways  to  get  around  the  const itu- 
us  a  definition  by  which  to  distinguish  be-  tional  difficulty.  In  a  number  of  States  we 
tween  the  newspapers  and  the  other  periodi-  are  now  to  witness  Senatorial  deadlocks  where 
cals.  This  Review  is  in  so-called  "maga-  the  matter  ought  to  have  been  determined 
zine"  form;  yet  it  claims  to  be  a  newspaper  at  the  polls  in  November.  Governor-elect 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word.                       Woodrow   Wilson,   as   the  people's   chosen 

leader,  has  been  trying  to  prevent  the  elec- 
^^^  The  notable  administrative  work  tion  of  James  Smith,  Jr.,  to  succeed  Senator 
National  of  Secretary  Meyer,  of  the  Navy  Kean,  The  voters  should  have  had  a  chance 
De/enaea  Department,  is  strongly  sup-  to  save  their  Governor-elect  from  all  this 
ported  in  the  President's  message.  Mr.  bother.  In  the  State  of  New  York,  it  is  a 
Meyer  has  had  a  difficult  task  in  reorganiz-  question  of  bringing  Tammany  around  to 
ing  the  bureaus  of  his  department  and  he  has  consent  to  the  election  of  the  Hon.  Edward 
the  boldness  to  demand  the  abolition  of  some  M.  Shcpard  to  succeed  Senator  Depew.  If  it 
of  our  useless  navy  yards.  He  would  greatly  were  left  to  the  voters  of  the  State,  regardless 
strengthen  our  naval  base  at  Guantanamo,  on  of  party,  to  say  whether  they  would  rather 
the  coast  of  Cuba,  which  commands  the  have  Mr.  Shepard  or  Mr.  Sheehan  they  would 
Caribbean  Sea  and  the  entrance  to  the  Pan-  elect  Mr.  Shepard  by  3  to  i.  But  Mr. 
ama  Canal.  Mr.  Taft  is  eminently  right  in  Murphy,  boss  of  Tammany  Hall,  controls  the 
asking  Congress  to  give  some  very  special  majority  of  Democratic  votes  in  the  Legisla- 
recognition  to  the  achievement  of  Com-  ture.  A  committee  of  the  United  States 
mander  Peary  in  reaching  the  North  Pole.  Senate  has  just  now  decided  that  it  finds  no 
There  is  nothing  alarmist  in  the  President's  improprieties  in  connection  with  the  election 
message  as  respects  the  army  and  the  national  of  Senator  Lorimer,  of  Illinois.  But  if  the 
defenses.     The  simple  fact  is  that  from  the  people  of  that  State  were  to  pass  upon  the 
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question,  Mr.  Lorimer  would  have  no  more  forth  the  Government's  coal  lands,  including 
chance  to  be  elected  Senator  than  to  be  chosen  those  of  Alaska,  are  to  be  leased  on  a  careful 
as  President  Taft's  successor.  Very  few  plan  rather  than  given  away  for  private  ex- 
suggested  constitutional  changes  are  clearly  ploitation.  Oil  lands  and  mineral  lands  of 
demanded  by  public  sentiment;  but  the  dec-  certain  kinds  are  to  be  treated  in  the  same 
tion  of  United  States  Senators  by  the  people  way.  The  forest  problem  is  intelligently 
b  thus  demanded.  Nearly  all  of  the  State  grasped  as  never  before.  Mr.  BaJlinger  to- 
offices  now  elective  ought  to  become  appoint-  day  holds  more  advanced  ground  on  all  these 
ive,  but  the  Senators  should  be  elected  by  the  matters  than  Messrs.  Pinchot  and  Garfield 
whole  State,  as  are  the  Governors.  had  been  able  to  reach  three  or  four  years  ago. 
President  Taft's  recommendations  are  pro- 
r/n  Baiiinair  ^^  ^^  '■''^  Republican  members  of  gressive,  convincing,  and  lucid.  They  follow 
flejwrt  oflrfOu^  the  joint  committee  of  the  two  up  with  legal  precision  the  great  pohcies  that 
"'""'"'  Houses  of  Congress  which  investi-  Mr.  Roosevelt  boldly  initiated  but  could  not 
gated  the  so-called  "  Ballinger- Pinchot  con-  at  first  reduce  to  exact  forms.  However 
troversy"  have  made  a  sweeping  report  painfully  or  unjustly  personal  reputations 
fully  exonerating  Mr.  Ballinger,  Secretary  may  have  been  assailed,  the  great  cause  of 
of  the  Interior.  This,  however,  does  not  national  conservation  has  been  the  gainer  by 
include  Mr.  Madison,  the  Kansas  insur-  the  dispute  of  the  past  two  years.  The 
gent,  who  has  all  along  been  associated  recommendations  as  to  specific  policies  pre- 
with  the  minority  members  of  the  committee,  sented  in  the  majority  report,  like  those  con- 
One  great  good  has  come  from  this  pain-  tainedin  the  President's  message,  are  gratify- 
ful  and  protracted  disagreement.  It  has  ing  in  a  high  degree.  It  would  be  useless  to 
amazingly  clarified  the  views  of  public  men  continue  the  newspaper  phases  of  the  con- 
at  Washington,  and  of  the  country,  upon  troversy.  The  Cunningham  claims,  and 
a  series  of  highly  critical  questions.    Hence-  similar  matters,  should  go  to  the  Courts. 
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The  announcement  of  the  final 
'''g^^'"  census  figures  of  population,  early 

in  December,  caused  little  surprise, 
since  the  total  increase  for  the  past  decade 
had  been  computed  quite  closely  from  the 
partial  announcements  made  from  time  to 
time  during  the  summer  and  fall.  It  may 
be  said  with  truth  that  the  American  flag 
now  floats  over  one  hundred  millions  of  peo- 
ple, since  the  total  [>opulation,  including 
Alaska  and  all  our  island  possessions,  is  loi,- 
100,000.  We  have  a  "continental"  popu- 
lation, exclusive  of  Alaska,  of  91,972,266. 
This  represents  an  increase,  during  the  past 
ten  years,  of  nearly  16,000,000,  or  about  21 
per  cent.  The  rate  of  growth  has  not  de- 
clined during  the  decade,  although  if  it  be 
compared  with  the  rates  for  previous  census 
periods,  it  will  be  found  relatively  small.  It 
was  greater,  however,  than  was  anticipated 
by  the  experts.  The  largest  percentages  of 
increase  are  to  be  found  in  the  figures  for  the 
far  Western  States.  California,  for  example, 
makes  a  showing  of  60  per  cent.  Oregon  of 
62,7,andWashi^tonof  i2o.4percent.  Some 
of  the  smaller  Western  States  made  records 
almost  as  high.  East  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains the  greatest  increase  was  recorded  for 
Oklahoma — 109.7  P^^  cent, — while  North 
Dakota  reached  a  percentage  of  80.8  and 
Montana  of  54.5  i>er  cent.  (c 

g^         Among  the  Eastern  States,  those  sissippi  Valley.     In   fact,   the   agricultural 

and       which  had  a  rapid  urban  devel-  statistics  gathered  by  the  Census  Bureau 

oountrii     opment  enchanced  by  the  growth  show  an  extraordinary  increase  in  the  value 

of  manufacturing  interests  make  the  best  of  farm   property   throughout   the   Middle 

showing,  while  those  States  of  the  Middle  West,  and  it  is  believed  that  when  the  statis- 

West  which  have  few  cities  are  the  States  tics  are  compiled   a   like   increase   in   the 

where   the  population  has   remained  more  farmer's  income  will  be  indicated. 
nearly   stationary.     In    the   great   farming 

State  of  Iowa  there  was  even  a  loss  of  7  per  ^^  canteaie  ^^^    furtherance    of     universal 

cent,  during  the  ten  years.    In  connection  aimworid    peace  has  been  a  veritable  passion 

with  the  announcement  of  city  populations  a  ''""       with  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  for 

few  months  ago,  we  called  our  readers'  atten-  many  years.    It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising 

tion  to  the  rapid  growth  of  population  in  that  he  has  crowned  his  work  in  this  great 

certain  of  the  manufacturing  centers  along  fieldof  human  betterment  by  the  monumental 

the  Great  Lakes.    This  rate  of  progress  was  gift,  announced  last  month,  of  $10,000,000 

not  shared,  it  appears,  by  the  rural  districts  for  the  promotion  of  international  harmony. 

of  the  States  in  which  these  manufacturing  Mr.  Carnegie  dedicates  the  income  of  this 

towns  are  located.    In  most  of  the  Middle  amount,  half  a  million  a  year,  to  such  objects 

Western  States  the  rate  was  lower  than  on  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  trustees,  shall  best 

the  Pacific  slope,  or  even  in  the  manufac-  "work  toward  the  speedy  abolition  of  war 

turing  States  of  the  East.    It  is  not  to  be  between  the  so-called  civilized  nations."   The 

inferred  from  these  population  figures  that  gift  is  made  in  the  form  of  a  deed  of  trust 

any  of  these  Middle  Western  States  are  de-  which  authorizes  the  trustees  to  incorporate. 

clining  in  what  goes  to  make  real  prosperity.  President  Taft  has  been  selected  as  Honorary 

Farm  lands  are  more  valuable  in  Iowa  to-day  President  of  the  organization,  and  Senator 

than  ever  before,  and  the  same  thmg  is  true  Root   elected   temporary   chairman   of   the 

of  Illiaois  and  the  other  States  of  the  Mis-  Board  of  Trustees.     In  addition  to  Mr.  Root 
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the  best  known  of  the  twenty-seven  men  who  .^  pubue^  ^^^  appointment  of  Mr.  George 
have  been  named  to  administer  this  world  Minded  W.  Perkins  as  one  of  the  trustees 
task  are  President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  ^'^''«''  ^f  ^^  Carnegie's  new  peace  fund 
of  Columbia  University;  Hon.  Joseph  H.  coincides  in  point  of  time  with  two  or  three 
Choate,  ex- Ambassador  to  England;  Hon.  other  matters  which  have  caused  Mr.  Perkins* 
John  W.  Foster,  ex-Secretary  of  State;  Mr.  name  to  appear  in  the  new^apers.  One  of 
George  W.  Perkins,  who  has  made  notable  these  was  the  endorsement  by  the  voters  of 
contributions  to  the  cause  of  peace  between  the  State  of  New  York. of  the  proposal  sub- 
capital and  labor;  Hon.  Andrew  D.  White;  mitted  to  them  at  the  last  dection  to  author- 
Hon.  Charlemagne  Tower,  ex- Ambassador  to  ize'a  bond  issue  of  $2,5oOjOoo,  for  the  sake  of 
Russia;  Hon.  Oscar  Straus,  Ambassador  to  carrying  out  the  great  park  scheme  made  pos- 
Constantinople;  Dr.  Eliot,  formerly  President  sible  by  certain  private  gifts.  Mr.  Perkins, 
of  Harvard,  and  Mr,  John  Sharp  Williams,  far  more  than  any  one  else,  had  been  instni- 
Senator-eiect  from  Mississippi.  mental  in  securing  Mrs.  Harriman's  noble 

gift  of  many  thousands  of  acres  of  park  lands, 
wkat  n  ^^'  Carnegie  does  not  lay  down  together  with  several  million  dollars  from 
May  any  definite  lines  of  action,  but  other  private  donors  to  connect  the  Harriman 
Aecomoiisk  ^^^p^esses  fullest  confidence  in  the  lands  with  the  northward  extensions  of  the 
trustees*  to  whom  the  widest  discretion  is  Palisades  Park.  A  number  of  years  ago, 
given.  Among  the  suggestions  of  the  mem-  when  everybody  wished  to  preserve  the  Hud- 
l>crs  of  the  board  as  to  the  best  way  to  pro-  son  Palisades  from  d^truction  at  the  hands 
ceed  to  carr\' out  Mr.  Carnegie's  ideas  are:  (i)  of  quarrymen,  but  could  invent  no  way  to 
A  scientific  study  of  the  cost  of  war,  showing  bring  the  thing  to  pass,  it  was  Mr.  Perkins 
its  effect  \x\>on  business  and  society;  (2)  a  w^ho  found  the  way,  secured  the  coopera- 
axiification  of  international  law;  (3)  the  for-  tion  of  the  States  of  New  York  and  New 
mation  of  an  arbitral  court  of  justice  at  The  Jersey,  and  brought  under  the  control 
Hague  from  which  there  will  be  no  api>eal,  of  the  Palisades  Park  Commission  the 
and  the  scientific  study  of  **  those  uneasy  s|x>ts  western  shore  of  the  Hudson  River  for 
underlying  international  relations  all  over  the  many  miles.  Mr.  Perkins  from  the  be- 
wx^rld  that  make  war  a  possibility."  Mr.  ginning  has  been  the  president  of  this  com- 
Caniegio's  achievements  in  furthering  inter-  mission,  which  has  made  a  model  record, 
national  ix\uv  are  many.  He  is  now  Presi- 
dent of  the  Xew  York  Peace  SiHictv.  Treas-  „.  o^,;_  He  announced  last  month  that 
urer  of  the  lnter-Panuimentar>'  Lnion;  mem-  t*^»t  from  on  January  i  he  would  retire  from 
Wr  of  the  Internalit>nal  Conciliation  Society,  **'  •  ^'^**<  ^jj^  banking  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan 
the  Interna tional  1-iiw  Society  and  the  Amer-  &  Co.  in  order  to  have  more  time  to  give  to 
ican  Sixiety  tor  the  Judicial  Settlement  of  public  ser\ice.  As  chairman  of  the  finance 
International  l)i>|>utc^  He  h;\s  already  a>mmittee  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
el v  en  $K75o,coo  for  a  Pahuv  of  Peace  to  Ix^  jx^ration,  Mr.  Perkins  some  years  ago  put 
enviixi  at  The  Ha>rue  and  $750,000  toward  into  etiect  a  sv*stem  under  which  employees 
the  nuxnins;  plaa*  vH  the  lUirx\m  of  the  Pan-  of  the  comjvmy  may  adN'antageousIy  buy 
Ainerican  Union  a^n^ipletetl  last  \Tar  in  Wash-  shares  of  st^x^k:  and  in  other  companies  witi 
ir.cton.  SiMne  vear^  ai:i>  he  srave  the  Peace  which  he  is  c\>nnecled  Mr.  Perkms  has  also 
Palace  at  1.  aria|cx>>  C<.v<ta  Riai,  where  the  intrxxiuced  the  principle  of  profit-sharing. 
I'entral  American  nations  mi^hi  meet  and  He  wishes  to  Mo  still  nxHte  in  future  to  pro- 
rx\UM>n  ti>5Ctnher.  It  will  IxMUter^^tin^  to  note,  mote  pUms  that  may  help  to  harmonize  the 
in  |Mssii\c,  the  fact  that  the  W>lx*l  PeavX^  rrlatiiMis  v>t  capital  and  labor.  It  is  not  per- 
VTi:c  lor  icio  has  Ixx^v*  Ix^tv^weil  nv>i  U}x>n  haj^s  xxtv  XNiviely  kiH>wn  how  acliN'e  a  part 
an  indivivi;:.;!,  ln;l  \::vm\  an  institution,  the  Mr.  Perkins  plaxxxi  in  the  establishment  of 
^^ ;v»  a;* /%vi^^, ?;;>*?. ;v  jV  AJ  A; j,v  J  he  Interna-  the  new  gvnTmmenl  Dei^KUtnaent  of  Com- 
tuv.vil  PeavY  Kuix\u;  at  Berne,  Swii-eriand,  mervx'  and  I-aKm-,  ami  the  creation  of  the 
Ibis  in>:i;i;!ion,  !\n:nvitvl  in  iSou  is  the  KurcAU  \\l  C\vr|x>ratiiMis>  Xo  other  man  in 
vicanr.s:  hvvave  tor  the  prinv  r,\il  j\u  .no  ^>njAn-  this  cv>unlr\*  ha^  livM^e  :5io  much  as  Mr.  Per- 
irji;:or.<  oi  the  wvrui.  It  is  d;revic\l  by  a  kins  to  s^vure  a  chaivjje  in  oxporation 
c\>r  r.■::ss:v^:^.  ot  ihirty-tivc  memlx^rii  frvw^  all  nn^thixis  fnMW  i«VTtvy  to  puWkity.  Nor  has 
rjiTn^ns.  ar.vi  a-nis  10  sul^^>ly  any  ininxsted  *iv>^  vHher  nun  di^no  5»i>  nuKh  as  he  to  bring 
as>»^v:A::^^^.  v^r  irdividxiAl  m  any  c\Mintr>*  with  businesses  n>en  inu^  the  state  ^m'  nund  that  has 
prinievi  :r.:\>Tr.ut:on  nwali\>p  to  all  elfort?;  j^w^vutvi  thei\>  K>r  the  hxVral  iiKvMponition 
tv^iRAivi  wor.vi  hanix"*nY.  vrf  sT<>*t  industrial  A;Hi  (u»?^xwlaiioQ  com- 
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nanies       He  is  setting  an  example  that  might  future  to  give  much  more  tinie  than  I  have  to  the 

P*"          ,1.        J  -it.  ■    _„  .,„„n,.^  .-„™™..  solution  of  them,  especially  to  the  reconciliation 

weU  be  foUowed  in  their  respective  commu-  ^^^^^  ^p.^^,  ^^^  j^j^_. 

nities    by   many   other   successful,   piibhc-  j^^^^    ^^  ^^^  ^^^  qualified  young  men  are 

spirited  business  men     He  is  quoted  m  an  taking  a  commendably  active  part  in  poUUcs. 

interview  as  havmg  said:           ^  What  we  particularly  need  is  that  men  ap- 

I  have  long  telt  that  it  is  not  w^  to  leave  all  proaching  middle  life  should  in  this  country, 

°VSf  JumS."  !S'rrd'':±''J,.':irS  -  i"  Europ.  I.,s,n  adr  b„dne»  care,  and 

,  ■  tic  reasons,  if  for  no  other,  give  their  atten-  give  more  of  their  thought  and  energy  to  the 

tkin  °o  g'*^^  public  problems,  and  I  intend  in  BOcial  and  general  welfare  of  the  community. 
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dreds  of  thousands,  who  were  as  loyal  at  the 
moment  of  her  death  as  they  had  been  at  any 
period  of  her  Ufe.  Mrs.  Eddy  was  known  as 
the  founder  of  Christian  Science,  a  religious 
cult  which  had  made  great  headway  in  this 
country  in  a  time  when  it  had  come  to  be 
thought  that  only  the  well-tried  faiths  could 
appeal  to  thinking  men  and  women.  To  the 
confusion  of  the  wise,  Christian  Science  made 
thousands  of  converts  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Christian  churches.  It  made  eager  prop- 
agandists of  some  of  the  most  earnest  and 
devoted  leaders  of  those  churches.  Unques- 
tionably the  practice  of  its  teachings  helped 
to  make  many  sick  people  well  and  brought 
to  many  well  people  a  new  gospel  of  hope. 
Under  Mrs.  Eddy's  leadership,  these  people 
were  gathered  in  prosperous  and  enthusiastic 
churches  throughout  the  country.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  Mrs.  Eddy's  death  will 
cause  these  organizations  to  dwindle  and  de- 
cline, even  though  the  growth  in  coming  years 
should  be  less  rapid  than  in  the  founder's 
lifetime.  Some  means  will  be  found  to  con- 
tinue the  propagation  of  the  faith,  and  just 
(ThE  only  Buthoriied  portraii)  *'■  ^^^^  moment  the  country  is  keenly  inter- 

ested in  the  men  who  are  managing  iJie  tera- 
Tht  Foundtr  '^^^  death  at  Boston,  on  Decern-  pora!  affairs  of  the  church  during  this  crirical 
ofch'umn  ber  4,  of  Mrs.  Mary  Bakgr  G.  period.    The  portraits  of  some  of  them  appear 
ounce      E(j[[y^    in    her    ninetieth    year,  on  the  opposite  page.    The  first  group  of  be- 
brought  an  earthly  end  to  a  remarkable  career,    lieversinChristianScience.knownasMrs.  Ed- 
Of  no  other  American  woman  can  it  be  said  dy's  "  students,"  was  formed  thirty-five  years 
that  her  adherents  were  numbered  by  hun-   ago.    The  number  of  communicants  at  the 
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present  time  is  in  dispute.  Two  years  ago  the  organizations  were  then  in  existence.  Some 
"Mother  Church  "reported  45,000  members,  estimates  have  placed  the  total  number  of 
and  it  was  stated  that  about  1000  other  church  adherents  at  300,000  and  others  even  higher. 
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the  best  known  of  the  twenty-seven  men  Who  '  .^  putiit^  '^^^  appointment  of  Mr,  George 
have  been  named  to  administer  this  world  mn4$d  W.  Perkins  as  one  of  the  trustees 
task  are  President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  <?'*''«"  Qf  ^jf  Carnegie's  new  peace  fund 
of  Colimibia  University;  Hon.  Joseph  H.  coincides  in  point  oi  time  with  two  or  three 
Choate,  ex- Ambassador  to  England;  Hon.  other  matters  which  have  caused  Mr.  Perkins' 
John  W.  Foster,  ex-Secretary  of  State;  Mr.  name  to  appear  in  the  newspapers.  One  of 
George  W.  Perkins,  who  has  made  notable  these  was  the  endorsement  by  the  voters  of 
contributions  to  the  cause  of  peace  between  the  State  of  New  York  of  the  proposal  sub- 
capital and  labor;  Hon.  Andrew  D.  White;  mitted  to  them  at  the  last  election  to  author- 
Hon.  Charlemagne  Tower,  ex- Ambassador  to  ize^a  bond  issue  of  $2,500^000,  for  the  sake  of 
Russia;  Hon.  Oscar  Straus,  Ambassador  to  carrying  out  the  great  park  schenie  made  pos- 
Constantinople;  Dr.  EHot,  formerly  President  sible  by  certain  private  gifts.  Mr.  Perkins, 
of  Harvard,  and  Mr.  John  Sharp  Williams,  far  more  than  any  one  else,  had  been  instru- 
Senator-elect  from  Mississippi.  mental  in  securing  Mrs.  Harriman's  noble 

gift  of  many  thousands  of  acres  of  park  lands, 
What  It  ^^'  Carnegie  does  not  lay  down  together  with  several  million  dollars  from 
May  any  definite  lines  of  action,  but  other  private  donors  to  connect  the  Harriman 
Accomphaii  gxpj^sses  fullest  Confidence  in  the  lands  with  the  northward  extensions  of  the 
trustees,  to  whom  the  widest  discretion  is  Palisades  Park.  A  number  of  years  ago, 
given.  Among  the  suggestions  of  the  mem-  when  everybody  wished  to  preserve  the  Hud- 
bers  of  the  board  as  to  the  best  way  to  pro-  son  Palisades  from  d^truction  at  the  hands 
ceed  to  carry  out  Mr.  Carnegie's  ideas  are:  (i)  of  quarrymen,  but  could  invent  no  way  to 
A  scientific  study  of  the  cost  of  war,  showing  bring  the  thing  to  pass,  it  was  Mr.  Perkins 
its  effect  upon  business  and  society;  (2)  a  who  found  the  way,  secured  the  coopera- 
codification  of  international  law;  (3)  the  for-  tion  of  the  States  of  New  York  and  New 
mation  of  an  arbitral  court  of  justice  at  The  Jersey,  and  brought  under  the  control 
Hague  from  which  there  will  be  no  appeal,  of  the  Palisades  Park  Commission  the 
and  the  scientific  study  of  "  those  uneasy  spots  western  shore  of  the  Hudson  River  for 
underlying  international  relations  all  over  the  many  miles.  Mr.  Perkins  from  the  be- 
world  that  make  war  a  possibility."  Mr.  ginning  has  been  the  president  of  this  com- 
Carnegie's  achievements  jn  furthering  inter-  mission,  which  has  made  a  model  record, 
national  peace  are  many.  He  is  now  Presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Peace  Society,  Treas-  ^^^  ffetire-  ^^  announced  last  month  that 
urer  of  the  Inter-Pariiamentary  Union;  mem-  ment  from  on  January  i  he  would  retire  from 
ber  of  the  International  Conciliation  Society,  **'""  ^'^^^^  the  banking  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan 
the  International  Law  Society  and  the  Amer-  &  Co.  in  order  to  have  more  time  to  give  to 
ican  Society  for  the  Judicial  Settlement  of  public  service.  As  chairman  of  the  finance 
International  Disputes.  He  has  already  committee  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
given  $1,750,000  for  a  Palace  of  Peace  to  be  poration,  Mr.  Perkins  some  years  ago  put 
erected  at  The  Hague  and  $750,000  toward  into  effect  a  system  under  which  employees 
the  meeting  place  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Pan-  of  the  company  may  advantageou^y  buy 
American  Union  completed  last  year  in  Wash-  shares  of  stock;  and  in  other  companies  with 
ington.  Some  years  ago  he  gave  the  Peace  which  he  is  connected  Mr.  Perkins  has  also 
Palace  at  Cartago,  Costa  Rica,  where  the  introduced  the  principle  of  profit-sharing. 
Central  American  nations  might  meet  and  He  wishes  to^do  still  more  in  future  to  pro- 
reason  together.  It  will  be  interesting  to  note,  mote  plans  that  may  help  to  harmonize  the 
in  passing,  the  fact  that  the  Nobel  Peace  relations  of  capital  and  labor.  It  is  not  per- 
Prize  for  1910  has  been  bestowed  not  upon  haps  very  widely  known  how  active  a  part 
an  individual,  but  upon  an  institution,  the  Mr.  Perkins  played  in  the  establishment  of 
Bureau  International  de  la  Paix  (the  Interna-  the  new  government  Department  of  Com- 
tional  Peace  Bureau)  at  Berne,  Switzerland,  merce  and  Labor,  and  the  creation  of  the 
This  institution,  founded  in  1891,  is  the  Bureau  of -Corporations.  No  other  man  in 
clearing  house  for  the  principal  pacific  organ-  this  coimtry  has  done  so  much  as  Mr.  Per- 
izations  of  the  world.  It  is  directed  by  a  kins  to  secure  a  change  in  corporation 
commission  of  thirty-five  members  from  all  methods  from  secrecy  to  publicity.  Nor  has 
nations,  and  aims  to  supply  any  interested  any  other  man  done  so  much  as  he  to  bring 
association  or  individual  in  any  country  with  business  men  into  the  state  of  mind  that  has 
printed  information  relative  to  all  efiForts  prepared  them  for  the  federal  incorporation 
toward  world  harmony.  of  great  industrial  and  transportation  com- 
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present  time  is  In  dispute.  Two  years  ago  the  organizations  were  then  in  existence.  Some 
"Mother  Church"  reported45,ooo members,  estimates  have  placed  the  total  number  of 
and  it  was  stated  thatabout  looo  other  church  adherents  at  300,000  and  others  even  higher. 
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THE  UNREST  IN  EUROPE,  AS  SEEN  BY  AN  AMERICAN  ARTIsT 
(Reproduced  from  the  cartoon  by  Baltour-Krr  in  Uie  Sphm.  London) 

A  ittttitn    Signs  of  restlessness  and  change  ences  of  opinion  approaching  the  stage  of 
World  In    indicating  the  instability  ot  many  actual  war  between  Peru,  Chile,  Ecuador  and 
'*'"       of    the  -  world's   long-established  Colombia  have  gone  far  toward  fixing  perma- 
political  and  social  institutions  have  marked  nent  boundary  lines  in  southern  and  western 
human  progress  during  the  year  just  closed.  South  America.     A  mutiny,  begun  late  in 
There  have  been  none  of  the  more  violent  po-  November,   among    the   seamen   on  several 
litical  overturns.    Even  the  revolution  in  For-  Brazilian  warships  in  the  harbor  of  Rio  de 
tugalwasacomparatively  quiet  and  bloodless  Janeiro,  called  the  attention  of  the  world  to 
affair.    The  changes  and  tendencies  begun  in  the  backward  condition  of  management  in  the 
1910,  however,  as  well  as  the  quieter  achieve-  Brazilian  navy,  and  resulted  in  acknowledg- 
ments of  peace  and  fraternity  among  nations,  ment  by  the  government  of  the  necessity  ior 
promise  to  be  as  far-reaching  in  their  efiects  certain  reforms.     During  the  early  days  of    ■ 
as  some  of  the  more  spectacular  and  dramatic  the  year  just  closed,  Brazil  went  through  the 
upheavals  of  other  years.     Arbitration  has  throes  of  an  unusually  exciting  presidential 
scored  more  than  one  memorable  triumph,  campaign.     There  was  much  bitterness  and 
And  yet,  in  the  main,  as  we  have  already  re-  some   bloodshed.    It  finaLy   took  a  Com- 
marked,  unrest  has  characterized  the  year's  mission  of  Inquiry  to  determine  who  was 
progress.    The  cartoon  at  the  head  of  this  elected,  Marshal  Hermes  da  Fonseca  or  his 
page  graphically  illustrates  this  tendency.  rival,  Dr.  RuyBarbosa.  In  our  issue  for  Octo- 
ber we  printed  a  graphic  account  of   "real 
unntt      We  have  long  been  accustomed  to  presidential  jwlitics"  in  Brazil,  with  some 
In         insurrections  in  Latin-America,  so  description  of   the  character  and  career  of 
atiti-  miriva  ^jj^j^  j^^^j  ^  inadequately  termed  Marshal  Fonseca,  the  President-elect.    After 
revolutions.    The  year  1910  had  its  quota  of  a  tour  of  Europe,  during   which,  from  the 
these  outbreaks.     Some  of  them,  however,  steps  of  the  palace  in  Lisbon,  he  witnessed 
have  really  settled  some   disputed   things,  the  Portuguese  revolution,  Marshal  Fonseca 
Arbitration   awards  growing  out  of  differ-  returned  to  his  native  country,  and  was  duly 
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inaugurated  on  November  15.     Almost  all  and  Groce;  the  eventual  triumph  of  General 

the  South  American  nations,  and  also  Mexico,  Estrada  and  his  election  to  the  Presidency; 

celebrated  the  centenary  of  their  independ-  and  the  breaking  out  anew  of  civil  war,  during 

ence  last  year.  the  past  few  weeks,  in  the  distracted  Central 

American  republic — all  these  are  matters  of 

Conferring    ^^^  fourth   Pau-American  con-  the  history  of  a  twelvemonth.     An  agree- 

over       ference  held  at  Buenos  Aires  in  ment  was  made  in  the  late  summer  between 

DiffieuitiBs   j^j^g  ^^^  j^y  ^^g  ^  dignified  Thomas  C.  Dawson,  special  American  com- 

intemational  event  of  world  importance,  and  missioner,  and  the  Nicaraguan  cabinet,  to 
could  not  fail  to  make  for  common  under-  the  effect  that  (Jeneral  Estrada,  who  on  the 
standing  among  the  peoples  of  the  American  first  day  of  the  present  month  becomes  con- 
continents.  We  hope,  at  an  early  date,  to  stitutional  head  of  the  republic,  is  to  be 
present  to  our  readers  an  article  by  one  of  the  maintained  in  the  Presidency  for  at  least  two 
American  delegates  to  the  conference  showing  years  so  that  he  may  have  a  chance  to  bring 
the  spirit  that  animated  the  representatives  about  promised  reforms,  notably  the  aboli- 
there  gathered,  and  giving  American  readers  tion  of  the  corrupt  concession  system.  This 
some  idea  of  the  marvelous  intellectual,  permitted  the  maintenance  of  monopolies  in 
artistic  and  material  advance  which  has  been  the  necessities  of  life  and  was  the  real  caulc  of 
made  during  recent  years  by  the  people  of  the  the  revolution.  In  July,  191 2,  there  will  be 
Latin-American  countries.  The  decision  of  another  popular  election  for  President, 
the  Arbitration  Court  at  The  Hague  in  the 

famous  Orinoco  case,  rendered  in  October  ^^^        Mexico  has  been  celebrating  her 

last,  established  an  important  principle  in  insurrection  Centennial  during  the  year  just 
international  arbitration  for  which  the  United  '"  ^*"^®  past.  The  festivities  at  the  capi- 
States  has  long  been  contending.  It  annulled  tal  city  in  commemoration  of  the  anni- 
the  award  of  the  lunpire  made  some  years  versary  of  Mexican  independence  and  the 
ago,^and  declared  that  the  amount  of  damages  eightieth  birthday  of  President  Diaz  made 
granted  the  American  claimants  against  an  event  of  world  interest.  Soon  after  the 
Venezuela  was  too  small.  It  is  not  the  vie-  visitors  had  departed,  however,  from  the 
tory  for  the  American  contention  that  is  note-  capital  there  broke  out  at  various  points 
worthy;  it  is  the  assertion  of  the  right,  on  the  of  the  republic  a  niunber  of  riots  and  armed 
part  of  the  tribunal  at  The  Hague,  to  review  protests  against  what  the  enemies  of  Diaz 
protested  decisions.  This  august  board  of  have  called  the  despotism  of  the  Mexican 
arbitration  at  the  Dutch  capital  is  becoming  Czar.  A  series  of  insurrectionary  move- 
more  and  more  a  real  world  court.  ments  followed,  last  month,  upon  the  demon- 
stration against  Americans  at  various  points 
Panama  ^^  ^^  ^^^  threshold  of  the  throughout  Mexico.  We  have  already  pointed 
andCen-  North  American  Continent,  where  out  in  these  pages  that  there  never  was 
Vol  America  Uncle  Sam  is  approaching  the  last  any  real  danger  of  serious  trouble  between 
stages  of  the  work  on  his  vast  enterprise  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico  over  the  lynch- 
Higging  the  Panama  Canal,  the  little  Republic  ing,  in  Texas,  of  a  Mexican  who  had  shot 
of  Panama  has  had  an  exciting  election.  The  and  killed  an  American  woman.  The  proper 
campaign  was  somewhat  embittered  by  the  legal  proceedings  are  now  being  taken  for  the 
insistent  reports  that  the  United  States  con-  trial  and  conviction  of  the  lynchers,  and  the 
templated  interference  in  case  the  President  feeling  between  Mexico  City  and  Washington 
chosen  was  not  acceptable  to  the  State  Depart-  is,  as  it  always  has  been,  of  the  most  cordial 
ment  at  Washington.  Our  friends  in  Panama  and  friendly  kind.  The  occasion,  however, 
were  reassured,  however,  by  the  repudiation  of  has  been  used  by  the  many  enemies  of  the 
any  such  intention  on  the  part  of  our  govern-  Diaz  regime  to  precipitate  an  insurrection 
ment,  and  Dr.  Pablo  Arosemena  was  elected  which  rapidly  assumed  the  proportions  of 
First  Vice  President,  succeeding,  last  month,  civil  war.  Revolutionary  leaders,  prominent 
to  the  full  title  of  President  upon  the  death  among  them  being  Dr.  Francisco  Madero, 
of  Dr.  Obaldia.  There  has  been  civil  war  in  organized  armies  of  formidable  strength,  par- 
Nicaragua  for  more  than  two  years.  The  ticularly  in  the  northern  states  of  Chihuahua 
long-drawn-out  struggle  between  the  ad-  and  Coahuila.  A  nimciber  of  pitched  battles 
herents  of  Dr.  Madriz,  officially  elected  to  took  place  in  those  states  in  the  middle  of 
succeed  the  deposed  Zelaya,and  General  Es-  last  month,  resulting,  in  the  main,  in  victories 
trada;  Secretary  Knox's  vigorous  denimcia-  for  the  government  forces.  The  severe  re- 
tionof Zelaya'spartintheexecutionofCannon  pressive  measures,  however,  of  the  adminis- 
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1HE  UNREST  IN  EUROPE.  AS  SEEN  BY  AN  AMERICAN  ARTIaT 
(Reproduced  from  the  cartoon  by  Bilfour-Kcr  in  the  Sphae.  London) 

AK*ttnn    Signs  of  restlessness  and  change  ences  of  opinion  approaching  the  stage  of 
World  In    indicating  the  instability  of  many  actual  war  betweenPeru,  Chile,  Ecuador  and 
'*'"       of   the  ■  world's  long-established  Colombia  have  gone  far  toward  firing  perma- 
political  and  social  institutions  have  marked  nent  boundary  lines  in  southern  and  western 
human  progress  during  the  year  just  dosed.  South  America.     A  mutiny,  begun  late  in 
There  have  been  none  of  the  more  violent  po-  November,   among  the  seamen  on  several 
litical  overturns.    Even  the  revolution  in  Por-  Brazilian  warships  in  the  harbor  of  Rio  de 
tugal  was  a  comparatively  quiet  and  bloodless  Janeiro,  called  the  attention  of  the  world  to 
aflair.    The  changes  and  tendencies  begun  in  the  backward  condition  of  management  in  the 
1910,  however,  as  well  as  the  quieter  achieve-  Brazilian  navy,  and  resulted  in  acknowledg- 
ments of  peace  and  fraternity  among  nations,  ment  by  the  government  of  the  necessity  for 
promise  to  be  as  far-reaching  in  their  effects  certain  reforms.    During  the  early  days  of   ■ 
as  some  of  the  more  spectacular  and  dramatic  the  year  just  closed,  Brazil  went  through  the 
upheavals  of  other  years.     Arbitration  has  throes  of  an  unusually  exciting  presidential 
scored  more  than  one  memorable  triumph,  campaign.     There  was  much  bitterness  and 
And  yet,  in  the  main,  as  we  have  already  re-  some  bloodshed.    It  finally   took  a   Com- 
marked,  unrest  has  characterized  the  year's  mission  of  Inquiry  to  determine  who  was 
progress.    The  cartoon  at  the  head  of  this  elected,  Marshal  Hermes  da  Fonseca  or  his 
page  graphically  illustrates  this  tendency.  rival,  Dr.  Ruy  Barbosa.  In  our  issue  for  Octo- 
ber we  printed  a  graphic  account  of  "real 
unrtat      ^^  have  long  been  accustomed  to  presidential  politics  "  in  Brazil,  with  some 
I"         insurrections  in  Latin-America,  so  description  of   the  character  and  career  of 
m  B-  mtr  la  ^fj^u  ^^^  g^  inadequately  termed  Marshal  Fonseca,  the  President-elect.    After 
revolutions.    The  year  1910  had  its  quota  of  a  tour  of  Europe,  during   which,  from  'the 
these  outbreaks.     Some  of  them,  however,  steps  of  the  palace  in  Lisbon,  he  witnessed 
have  really   settled   some  disputed  things,  the  Portuguese  revolution.  Marshal  Fonseca 
Arbitration  awards  growii^  out  of  differ-  returned  to  his  native  country,  and  was  duly 
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inaugurated  on  November  15.     Almost  all  and  Groce;  the  eventual  triumph  of  General 

the  South  American  nations,  and  also  Mexico,  Estrada  and  his  election  to  the  Presidency; 

celebrated  the  centenary  of  their  independ-  and  the  breaking  out  anew  of  civil  war,  during 

ence  last  year.  the  past  few  weeks,  in  the  distracted  Central 

American  republic — all  these  are  matters  of 

conferrfn     ^^^  fourth   Pau-American  con-  the  history  of  a  twelvemonth.     An  agree- 

ooer        ference  held  at  Buenos  Aires  in  ment  was  made  in  the  late  summer  between 

Difficulties    j^^^  ^^^  j^y  ^^g  ^  dignified  Thomas  C.  Dawson,  special  American  com- 

intemational  event  of  world  importance,  and  missioner,  and  the  Nicaraguan  cabinet,  to 
could  not  fail  to  make  for  common  under-  the  effect  that  General  Estrada,  who  on  the 
standing  among  the  peoples  of  the  American  first  day  of  the  present  month  becomes  con- 
continents.  We  hope,  at  an  early  date,  to  stitutional  head  of  the  republic,  is  to  be 
present  to  our  readers  an  article  by  one  of  the  maintained  in  the  Presidency  for  at  least  two 
American  delegates  to  the  conference  showing  years  so  that  he  may  have  a  chance  to  bring 
the  spirit  that  animated  the  representatives  about  promised  reforms,  notably  the  aboli- 
there  gathered,  and  giving  American  readers  tion  of  the  corrupt  concession  system.  This 
some  idea  of  the  marvelous  intellectual,  permitted  the  maintenance  of  monopoHes  in 
artistic  and  material  advance  which  has  been  the  necessities  of  life  and  was  the  real  cau*of 
made  during  recent  years  by  the  people  of  the  the  revolution.  In  July,  191 2,  there  will  be 
Latin-American  countries.  The  decision  of  another  popular  election  for  President, 
the  Arbitration  Court  at  The  Hague  in  the 

famous  Orinoco  case,  rendered  in  October  ^.^^        Mexico  has  been  celebrating  her 

last,  established  an  important  principle  in  insurrection  Centennial  during  the  year  just 
international  arbitration  for  which  the  United  '"  ^*'^*^^  past.  The  festivities  at  the  capi- 
States  has  long  been  contending.  It  annulled  tal  city  in  commemoration  of  the  anni- 
the  award  of  the  mnpire  made  some  years  versary  of  Mexican  independence  and  the 
ago,and  declared  that  the  amount  of  damages  eightieth  birthday  of  President  Diaz  made 
granted  the  American  claimants  against  an  event  of  world  interest.  Soon  after  the 
Venezuela  was  too  small.  It  is  not  the  vie-  visitors  had  departed,  however,  from  the 
tory  for  the  American  contention  that  is  note-  capital  there  broke  out  at  various  points 
worthy;  it  is  the  assertion  of  the  right,  on  the  of  the  republic  a  number  of  riots  and  armed 
part  of  the  tribunal  at  The  Hague,  to  review  protests  against  what  the  enemies  of  Diaz 
protested  decisions.  This  august  board  of  have  called  the  despotism  of  the  Mexican 
arbitration  at  the  Dutch  capital  is  becoming  Czar.  A  series  of  insurrectionary  move- 
more  and  more  a  real  world  court.  ments  followed,  last  month,  upon  the  demon- 
stration against  Americans  at  various  points 
p  noma  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  threshold  of  the  throughout  Mexico.  We  have  already  pointed 
atidCen-  North  American  Continent,  where  out  in  these  pages  that  there  never  was 
trot  America  Uncle  Sam  is  approaching  the  last  any  real  danger  of  serious  trouble  between 
stages  of  the  work  on  his  vast  enterprise  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico  over  the  lynch- 
digging  the  Panama  Canal,  the  little  Republic  ing,  in  Texas,  of  a  Mexican  who  had  shot 
of  Panama  has  had  an  exciting  election.  The  and  killed  an  American  woman.  The  proper 
campaign  was  somewhat  embittered  by  the  legal  proceedings  are  now  being  taken  for  the 
insistent  reports  that  the  United  States  con-  trial  and  conviction  of  the  lynchers,  and  the 
templated  interference  in  case  the  President  feeling  between  Mexico  City  and  Washington 
chosen  was  not  acceptable  to  the  State  Depart-  is,  as  it  always  has  been,  of  the  most  cordial 
ment  at  Washington.  Our  friends  in  Panama  and  friendly  kind.  The  occasion,  however, 
were  reassured,  however,  by  the  repudiation  of  has  been  used  by  the  many  enemies  of  the 
any  such  intention  on  the  part  of  our  govern-  Diaz  regime  to  precipitate  an  insurrection 
ment,  and  Dr.  Pablo  Arosemena  was  elected  which  rapidly  assumed  the  proportions  of 
First  Vice  President,  succeeding,  last  month,  civil  war.  Revolutionary  leaders,  prominent 
to  the  full  title  of  President  upon  the  death  among  them  being  Dr.  Francisco  Madero, 
of  Dr.  Obaldia.  There  has  been  civil  war  in  organized  armies  of  formidable  strength,  par- 
Nicaragua  for  more  than  two  years.  The  ticularly  in  the  northern  states  of  Chihuahua 
long-drawn-out  struggle  between  the  ad-  and  Coahuila.  A  nimiber  of  pitched  battles 
herents  of  Dr.  Madriz,  officially  elected  to  took  place  in  those  states  in  the  middle  of 
succeed  the  deposed  Zelaya,and  General  Es-  last  month,  resulting,  in  the  main,  in  victories 
trada;  Secretary  Knox's  vigorous  denunda-  for  the  government  forces.  The  severe  re- 
tionof Zelaya'spartintheexecutionofCannon  pressive  measures,  however,  of  the  adminis- 
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tration  served  only  to  arouse  more  general  op-  as  liberal  as  anywhere.  The  part  of  the 
position.    It  is   regrettable   that  these  dis-  United  States  is  clear.     Duty  to  ourselves 

turbances  should  have  taken  place  so  soon  and  to  our  neighbors  both  imperatively  dc- 
after  the  formal  inauguration,  on  December  mand  that  this  country  shall  not  foster  or 
I,  of  General  Diaz  as  President  for  the  eighth  tolerate  hostile  movements  within  its  borders. 
consecutive  term.  Texas  must  not  be  made  a  base  of  operations 

nor  even  a  plot  ting-ground  against  Mexico. 

wm/oob     ^'  *^  probable  that  popular  up-  Considerations  of  self-interest  as  well  as  of 
ProQrtai  Slow  risings  in  Mexico  are  more  f re-  altruism  impel  us  to  encourage  and  support 

but  Sun  queiniy  ^ue  [q  local  mismanage-  the  Mexican  government  in  its  work  of  suf)- 
ment  than  to  actual  complaints  against  the  pressinglawlessness,ofsatisfyingthedemands 
central  government.  Itwasreported,lateIast  of  the  progressive  element  among  its  people, 
month,  that  a  delegation  of  the  best  known  and  of  cultivating  stability  at  home  and 
public  men  of  the  nation  had  called  upon  friendship  abroad. 
President  Diaz  and  reminded  him  of  this 

fact.  They  further  advised  him,  in  the  in-  ^„^oom«h«  Af^^""  ^^^  general  elections  of  last 
terest  of  humanity  and  for  the  fame  of  his  Eiteiion  January,  a  prominent  English 
laff  years,  to  concede  the  just  claims  made  '"^"o''"''  Liberal  leader  remarked  that  his 
by  the  disaffected.  There  is  an  increasing  party  was  disappointed  as  to  the  present  and 
demand  among  Mexicans  of  all  classes  for  uncertain  as  to  the  future.  His  views  found 
more  power  in  the  Congress;  a  really  inde-  echo  in  the  speeches  and  printed  utterances 
pendent  judiciary;  popular  education;  the  of  the  Unionists.  We  quoted  this  opinion  at 
breaking  up  of  the  present  system  of  large  the  time.  So  little  change  has  been  accom- 
land  holdings  and  a  general  observance  of  plished  by  the  pollings  just  held  that  our 
constitutional  rights  which  in  Mexico  are  summing  up  of  the  results  a  year  ago  fits  the 
present  situation  exactly.  We  said  in  this 
Review  for  March  last: 

The  only  _political  camp  in  Great  Britain  in 
which  there  is  any  degree  of  elation  over  the  re- 
sults of  the  general  election,  is  that  of  the  Irish 
Nationalbta.  The  Liberal  Ministry,  in  appealing 
to  the  country,  asked  and  hoped  for  a  popular  ver- 
dict which  would  return  them  to  power  with  a  good 
working  majority.  The  figures  of  the  final  count, 
however,  give  them  but  one  vote  more  than  their 
Unionist  opponents,  anti  itiake  them  absolutely 
dependent  for  the  enactment  of  their  extensive 
program  into  law  upon  the  Labor  members  and  the 
Nationalists.  These  two  groups,  it  is  true,  al- 
most always  vote  the  Liberal  way,  or.  to  put  it  in 
other  words,  never  vote  with  the  Conservatives. 
Mr.  Asquith,  however,  will  have  to  satisfy  these 
gentlemen  in  every  case  before  the  Liberal  pro- 
gram can  be  carried  to  victory. 

These  words  fit  the  present  situation 
almost  exactly.  One  thing  only  is  certain. 
The  voters  of  the  British  Isles  hold  just 
about  the  same  opinions  as  they  did  a  year 

ago  on  the  general  political  situation. 

r^^        King  George's  first  Parliament, 
Ttn-Moniiti  which   had   a  life  of   only   ten 
paruamtnt   jjjq^(^_  ^^  shortest  sincc  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Home  Rule  Parliament  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  was  dissolved  on  November 
a8.     The  writs  of  election  were  issued  im- 
mediately, and  on  December  3  the  first  poU- 
UR.  BED«OND  AS  DOLLARVER  CROMWELL  jjjg^  jjj  ^jjg  general  clcction  took  place.    The 

i^^^^^r^y°Jb^°^lx\^rl!^v^lAt^^)   '^t  seats  were  balloted  for  on  December  19. 
From  the  Etcnint  Nouj  (London)  The  total  vote  shows:  Liberals,  271,  Laborites, 
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"Chwf  Agent"  of  the  Unkmista                 "Chief  Agent"  of  the  Laborites                 "Chief  Ageat"  of  the  Liberals 
THE   POUTICAL  PARTY   MANAGERS   IN   GREAT   BRITAIN 
(These  "osents."  comtponding  to  the  chstnnen  of  campaign  conunitlees  in  the  United  States,  have  been  diiecting  the 
poIiUcal  campaign  in  England  just  closed.    Note  the  fact  that  a  peer  directed  the  Liberals) 

43,  Nationalists,  73,  Independent  National-  British  politics — on  the  question  of  limiting 

ists  (O'Brienites)  11,  making  a  total  of  398  the  veto  power  of  the  Upper  House.     The 

in  the  governmental  coalition,  against  272  fact,   therefore,   that  the  electors  have  re- 

of  the  Unionists.     Speaking  of    the  general  turned  the  Liberals,  even  by  an    unaltered 

campaign  in  our  pages  last  month,  we  re-  majority,  will,  in  all  probability,  be  taken  by 

marked,  "It  is  a  question  whether  British  Mr.  Asquith  to  justify  him  in  pushing  the 

politics  were  ever  more  confused  or  doubtful  government's  anti-veto  resolutions, 
than  at  the  present  time."    This  uncertainty 

is  even  more  a  mark  of  the  after  election  ^^^^^  The  government  coalition.  Lib- 
feelings  of  both  parties.  There  probably  MagBi  erals,  Laborites  and  Nationalists 
never  was  a  British  general  election  at  which  ^'n""^  alike,  are  all  equally  desirous  of 
every  citizen — or  virtually  every  one — voted  abolishing  the  veto  power  of  the  Peers,  and 
exactly  as  he  had  done  at  the  preceding  they  may  be  expected  to  work  together  for 
election,  which  was  itself  not  at  all  decisive,  that  object.  It  was  evident,  all  through 
Mr.  Asquith  returns  to  power  with  the  same  the  days  of  voting,  that  reform  of  the  Upper 
majority-^ 1 2 6— in  the  Commons.  This  is  House  and  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  were  the 
not  a  decisive  expression  of  fwpular  opinion,  main  issues.  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  admitted, 
It  may  be  taken,  however,  as  an  endorsement  In  a  speech  in  London  on  November  29,  that 
of  the  course  pursued  by  the  premier  during  the  question  of  tariff  reform  should  properly 
the  past  session.  be  referred  to  the  popular  vote,  even  in  the 
eventof  a  Unionist  triumph  at  the  polls.  This 
Amaiw  ^'  '^  understood  that  the  new  declaration  by  the  Opposition  leader,  re- 
omiaiit  Parliament  will  be  summoned  moved  the  tariff  issue  from  the  campaign, 
Pnbitm  ^^  meel  the  first  week  in  next  Chancellor  Lloyd-George  has  publicly  pro- 
month.  Then  the  Premier  will  be  faced  with,  claimed  that  the  carrying  of  the  resolution 
the  problem  of  how  to  interpret  his  return  to  against  the  veto  power  of  the  Lords  would 
power.  His  majority  is  not  sufficient  to  be  be  only  the  beginning  of  the  Liberal  program. 
construed  as  a  decisive  popular  mandate  to  The  British  constitution,  he  insists, -  wtII  be 
adopt  a  very  radical  course  with  the  Lords,  "reformed  in  such  a  way  that  the  last  vestige 
On  the  other  hand,  the  appeal  to  the  coun-  of  inequality  between  the  two  parties  will  be 
try  was  direct — as  direct  as  is  possible  in  removed."    The  Peers  will  undoubtedly  pass 
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TWO  OF  THE  ELECTION    POSTERS  USED  IN    LONDON    IN   THE   RECENT   CAMPAIGN 

(The  first  shows  a  LIbeial  view  of  the  Lords,  the  second  the  Unionist  idea  of  Mr.  Rcdniand'e  strategic  posilioa  in  Parliament) 

the  veto  bill.    The  King  could  not  find  an-  substance  of  which  we  give  on  another  page 

other  Minister  if  he  dismissed  Mr,  Asquith,  this  month.     Once  having  passed  the  Par- 

andasthePremier  will  remain  only  on  condi-  liament  at  London,  Home  Rule  will  still 

tion  that  the  Lords  pass  the  veto  bill,  the  have  to  face  the  grave  problem  of  dissensions 

King  will  compel  them  to  pass  it.    The  net  among  the  Irish  themselves.    The  rapid  in- 

result  of  the  whole  campaign  mil  be  that  the  crease  in  the  number  of  the  supporters  of  Mr, 

Peers  will  now  have  legislative  authorization  William  O'Brien,  who  oppose  the  Redmond, 

for  rejecting  Liberal  bills  twice,  subject  to  Nationalistic  idea,  the  protest  of  the  North 

the  caution  that  they  will  have  to  pass  them  against  the  granting  of  Home  Rule  and  the 

when  they  are  presented  a  third  Lime.    This  vehement  announcement,  made  public  last 

will  probably  make  compromise  the  order  month  by  a  number  of  "Politicid  Assoda- 

of  the  day,  instead  of  collision,  which  is  a  tions    of    Ulster    Protestants,"    that    they 

very  desirable  thing.    Moreover,  as  we  noted  would    refuse   to  pay   taxes   levied  by  any 

last  month.  Lord  Rosebery's  resolutions  em-  Home  Rule  Parliament — these  are  signs  that 

bodying  the  renunciation  of  the  hereditary  cause  apprehension  to  all  true  friends  of  Irish 

right  to  sit  among  the  Peers  have  already  progress.    Mr.  Redmond  and  the  other  Na- 

been    adopted    by    the   Lords    themselves,  tionalist  leaders  have  always  known  ■of  the 

When  the  Upper  Hou^  is  no  longer  able  to  (ear  of  the  Protestants  that  local  autonomy 

prevent  progressive  legislation,  the  Commons  at  Dublin  would  be  the  occasion  for  Catholic 

will  probably  give  a  certain  measure  of  Horag  discrimination    against    the    North.      These 

Rule  to  Ireland,  abolish  plural  voting,  pass  a  Nationalist   leaders,    however,    assert    that 

Scotch  land  bill  and  put  through  a  number  they  will  not  accept  Home  Rule  at  the  hands 

of  other  measures  popular  with  the  people  of    the   Imperial    Parliament    unless    their 

that  have  long  been  held  up  by  the  Lords,  Protestant  friends  are  adequately  protected. 
Moreover,    Premier   Asquith,    Sir   Edward 

Hvmt  Hull    ^^'  Redmond's  triumph  is  meas-  Grey   and   Secretary  of  War  Haldane,  the 

'"         urably  within  sight.     His  ideas  real  leaders  of  the  Cabinet,  have  all  repeat- 

*"**       as  to  what  Home  Rule  means  ediy  said  in  public  that  any  Parliament  set 

aJid  should  give  to  Ireland,  he  himself  sets  up  in  Ireland  must  be  subordinate  to  the 

forth  very  clearly  in  a  magazine  article,  the  Imperial    Parliament    at    London,    which 
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would  not  permit  the  legislators  at  Dublin  most  serious  foreign  problem  has  been  simpli- 

to  enact  into  legislation  any  measure  in-  fied.    Patient  but  firm  negotiations  with  the 

volving  religious  discrunination.  Sultan  of  Morocco  have  at  last  resulted  in  the 

settlement  of  Spain's  claims  against  the  Moors 

^^^^      The  life  of  the  Latin  peoples  of  of  many  years' standing  by  the  payment  of  an 

AMtiui'  Europe  during  the  year  just  adequate  indemnity.  A  Moroccan  "mission," 
**"  dosed  has  been  disturbed  by  headed  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
political  and  economic  disorders  that  have  Moorish  Sultan's  advisors,  arrived  in  Madrid 
indicated  a  ferment  among  the  people  and  late  in  November  and  signed  the  convention 
impending  social  changes  of  vast  extent,  which  established  a  complete  understanding 
Italy  has  been  engaged  in  solving  economic  as  to  Spain's  position  in  North  Africa, 
problems  and  in  the  ever  progressing,  some- 
times bitterly  waged,  conBict  for  the  com-  jhtitr-  ^'^^  short,  comparatively  blood- 
plete  s^>aration  of  Church  and  State.  Dis-  tuguen  less,  businesslike  revolution  in 
satisfied  with  the  old  sodal  order  which  still  *•<""""  Portugal,  which  took  place  during 
obtains  In  the  constitudon  of  the  Senate,  the  the  first  few  days  of  October  last,  was  one  of 
Italians,  as  we  point  out  in  an  article  on  an-  the  important  historic  events  of  the  present 
other  page  this  month,  have  already  begun  a  century.  Whether  or  not  the  new  government 
campaign  for  the  drastic  reform  of  their  Upper  at  Lisbon,  under  the  leadership  of  the  mod- 
House.  The  profX)sed  change  will  make  it  a  est  author-philosopher,  President  Braga,  will 
truly  democratic  institution.  Economic  up-  justify  its  existence  by  establishing  a  perma- 
heavals  in  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal  have,  nent  order  that  shall  be  better  than  the  old, 
during  recent  months,  called  for  statesman-  remains  to  be  seen.  The  first  few  weeks  of 
ship  of  a  high  order.  This,  fortunately  for  its  existence  have  served  to  inspire  a  degree 
these  Latin  peoples,  has  not  been  lacking,  of  confidence  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
The  French  Premier,  M,  Briand,  in  his  sup-  modem  tendency  among  the  Latin  peoples  is 
pression  of  the  various  attempts  at  a  "gen-  apparently  to  whittle  away  central  authority 
eral  strike,"  has  shown  what  can  be  done  by  of  every  kind.  It  would  seem  to  the  keen  and 
a  strong,  far-sighted  statesman  acting  as  an  candid  observer  that  the  Latin  nations  which 
agent  of  law  and  order.  are  still  ruled  by  kings — Spain  and  Italy — 

are  within  measurable  distance  of  republic- 
Staiit't      ^^  Spain,  the  courageous  and  able  anism,  and  of  all  those  sodal  and  political 

pruttmi     Premier,    Senor   Canalejas,    has  institutions   which   republicanism  in   those 

Probitmt  \y^f^  conducting  a  long  campaign  countries  entails, 
for  the  modernization  of  his  country,  in  which 
he  has  had  for  his  enemies  not  only  the  unpro- 
gressive,  clerical  element,  but  many  of  the  an- 
archist and  so-called  republican  leaders.  We 
have  presented  at  length  and  in  detail  in  several 
numbers  of  this  Re  view,  notably  in  September, 
the  conflict  between  the  Spanish  Government 
and  the  Vatican  authorities  over  the  question 
of  the  religious  orders  and  the  revision  of  the 
concordat.  As  we  write  these  lines,  the 
Spanish  Premier  is  skillfully  piloting  through 
the  Cortes  the  measure  known  as  the  "Pad- 
lock Bill,"  which  forbids  the  entrance  of  other 
religious  orders  into  Spain  until  an  agreement 
shall  be  arrived  at  concerning  the  concordat. 
Many  of  the  Spanish  bishops,  be  it  said  to 
their  credit,  have  come  out  publicly  in  sup- 
port of  the  Premier  in  his  endeavor  to  settle 
this  vexed  question  fairly  to  both  sides.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  agitation  there  has  been 
much  disorder  throughout  the  peninsula, 
many  strikes  and  riots  and  constant  rumors  of 
the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  and  the  estab-  .ustria  is  becinninc 
lishment  of  a  republic.    Thanks  to  the  strong,  b-eight  "of  hi 

intelligent  action   of   the  Premier,   Spain's  PromWB^ 
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THE   NEW   PROTECTOR  OF   ISLAM 
(Englimd  and  Fnnce  discover  that,  after  all.  the  mui  in  th 
moon  Ithe  Turlddi  Crescenl|,  ii  resUy  the  Geman  Kaiser) 


-..uur..~  Central  Europe  has  seen  some 
iKOMroi  shifts  and  changes  in  the  align- 
"""  ment  and  realignment  of  alli- 
ances and  in  the  internal  problems  of  the 
various  nations,  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Bos- 
porus, that  may  have  far-reaching  conse- 
quences, Germany  and  Austria- Hungary 
have  become  so  closely  allied  as  to  be  virtu- 
ally, for  ail  military  purposes,  one  and  in- 
divisible. Austria  continues  to  "build  her 
Dreadnoughts,  and  they  become  part  of  the 
defensive  and  ofEensive  force  of  which  Ger- 
many is  the  leader.  The  imperial  census 
now  being  taken  shows  a  rate  of  increase  in 
population  which  would  indicate  that  there 
are  more  than  65,000,000  Germans.  These 
figures  would  place  the  empire  fourth  in 
the  list  of  world  powers — as  measured  by 
the  number  of  inhabitants.  The  opinion  and 
wishes  of  the  Berlin  government  are  appar- 


ently becoming  more  and  more  weighty  and 
influential  in  the  councils  of  the  nations. 
Teutonic  preponderance  is  seen  in  interna- 
tional pohtics  from  Morocco  to  Peking.  So 
powerful  is  the  combined  offensive  and  de- 
fensive weight  that  can  be  directed  from  Ber- 
lin and  Vienna  that,  during  the  past  year, 
Turkey  and  Rumania  have  been  attracted 
to  the  mass  and  have  virtually  declared  their 
adhesion  to  the  Triple  Alliance.  Russia  has 
apparently  acquiesced  in  the  hegemony  of  the 
German  Kaiser.  During  the  past  year,  St. 
Petersburg  has  sacrificed  M.  Isvolsky,  who 
opposed  German  designs  in  the  Balkans 
two  years  ago,  as  the  French  sacrificed  M. 
Delcasse,  some  years  before  when  he  stood 
out  against  Berlin  in  the  Moroccan  affair. 

Damatiit  ^^^  Kaiser  has  had  his  home 
Probitintof  troubles,  it  is  true.  The  Prus- 
etrmang  gfang  have  given  vent  to  loud 
and  continued  disapproval  of  the  franchise 
inequalities  that  keep  them  from  full  man- 
hood suffrage.  There  has  been  an  ominous 
increase  in  the  Socialist  vote,  a  good  deal  of 
murmuring  against  the  tariff  which  keeps 
out  American  meat,  and  unstinted  popular 
disapproval  of  the  policies  of  the  Imperial 
Chancellor,  Dr.  von  Bethmann-HoUweg. 
There  have  also  been  serious  strikes  in  Ger- 
many, and  at  one  time  there  seemed  to  be 
a  grave  difference  between  the  German  For- 
eign Office  and  our  own  State  Department 
concerning  the  potash  industry,  which  has 
been  virtually  taken  over  by  the  German 
Government.      Furthermore,    the    German 

'  people  have  not  been  slow  in  expressing 
their  resentment  at  the  divine  right,  anti- 
Parliamentary  speech  which  the  impetuous 

:  Kaiser  made  last  summer  at  RSnigsb^g.   All 

■  these  happenings  have  been  duly  chronicled 

-  month  by  month  in  these  pages. 

jiuitna  ^  ^^'"  ^  ^^^  outside  world  is 
and        concerned,  the  year  has  been  a 

Turiiiy  quiet  one  for  Austria-Hungary. 
The  empire  of  Francis  Joseph  has  figured  in 
the  news  chiefly  when  a  new  monster  battle- 
ship was  completed  in  one  of  its  shipyards. 
Race  conflicts,  however,  are  irrepressible  in 
Austria-Hungary,  and  the  differences  be- 
tween Vienna  and  Budapest  are  apparently 
impossible  of  permanent  solution.  Military 
and  naval  reorganization  has  engaged  the 
major  part  of  the  attention  of  the  new 
regime  at  Constantinople  during  the  past 
year,  A  fierce  insurrection  by  the  Albanians, 
that  intractable  military  people  subject  to 
the  Porte,  was  suppressed,  early  in  the  year, 
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after  much  difficulty.     Constantinople  has  world  rarely  knows  when  an  election  is  held, 

been  imceasingly  busy  in  increasing  and  im-  or  the  name  of  the  chief  magistrate.    It  is 

proving   the  Ottoman   army.     The   young  interesting   to   note,    in   passing,    that   the 

Turkish   leaders   have   declared   that    they  President  chosen  by  the  Federal  Council  to 

feared  an  attack  from  Greece  because  of  the  administer  the  affairs  of  the  little  Republic 

sympathy  of  the  latter  with  Crete.     What  for  the  year  191 1  is  M.  Marc  Ruchet.*  Ques- 

they  have   not   annoimced,   although  it  is  tions  of  military  defense  against  the  ever 

perfectly  well  known  in  the  Foreign  Offices  dreaded  German  absorption  and  the  newly 

of  the  other  European  countries,  is  the  fact  arisen  problem  of  a  tariff  have  been  engag- 

that  Turkish  troops  are  being  pushed  stead-  ing  the  attention  of  the  Dutch  people  during 

ily  into  Persia  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  the  past  twelve  months.    The  staid  capital 

feeble  government  at  Teheran.    For  all  this  of    Holland,    also,  witnessed   the   delibera- 

the    nulitary   oligarchy    at    Constantinople  tions  of  the   tribimal  sitting  in  judgment 

must  have  money.     In  recent  months,  the  upon  the  British  and  American  claims  in 

Porte  has  tried  to  float  a  loan  in  France,  the   long-disputed    Newfoundland    fisheries 

It  found  that  the  French  bankers  politely  problem.    All  the  parties  to  the  dispute  and 

but  firmly  insisted  upon  first  knowing  how  the  rest  of  the  world  have  been  unstinted  in 

the  money  was  to  be  used.    English  bankers  their   praise   of   the   fairness,    dignity   and 

took    the    same    stand.     The   Turks    then  learning  of  the  judges  who  rendered  the  just 

turned  to  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  Austria  decision.    The  ruling  of  The  Hague  Tribunal 

undertook  to  provide   the  necessary  loan,  in  this  famous  case  has  been  one  of  the 

At  this  writing  the  negotiations  have  not  great  achievements  of  the  century  in  the 

been    completed.      Many   internal   reforms  direction  of  international  peace, 
have   been  promised  by  the  Young  Turk 

government,    and    many    are    in  progress,  oeapatr     ^^^  "numbness  of  despair"  is 

although  very  few  of  them  have  as    yet  in         the   way   the   calm   in   Russian 

been  carried  through.  ''"**'"      political    and    economic    affairs 

has  been  characterized  by  one  of  the  Con- 

^^^^      The  usual  state  of  imrest    has  stitutional-Democratic  leaders  in  the  Duma. 

Balkan      obtained   throughout    the   other  As  we  pointed  out  last  month,  reaction  is 

**"'**      Balkan  states.      Servia  has  ap-  apparently  still  in  full  swing  in  Russia.    Dur- 

parently  submitted  to   the  domination    of  ing  the  year  just  closed,  a  large  portion 

Austria-Himgary.    Greece  has  been  almost  of  the  Empire  has  been  imder  martial  law, 

convulsed   for   several  years    by    the    con-  and  misery,  depression  and  appallingly  fre- 

flict    between    the     clear-headed,    cautious  quent  execution  of  prisoners  have  marked 

King   George  and  the  powerful,   jingoistic  its  history.     The   life  and  writings  of  the 

naval  party  which  favors  war  upon  Turkey  late    Leo    Tolstoy    were   in    themselves    a 

for  the  sake  of  Crete.    This  new  party  has  terrible  indictment  of  the  Russian  political 

more  than  once  brought  about  the  fall  of  and  social  systems.    The  Czar  has  apparently 

cabinets  and   coerced  the   Boule,   Greece's  gained  some  hours  of  quiet  in  his  foreign 

single-chamber  Parliament,  into  working  its  relations  by  submitting  to  Austro-German 

will.     Little  Montenegro,  in  1910,  attained  dictation  in  Balkan  politics  and  coming  to 

the  dignity  of  a  Kingdom,  the  former  Prince  an  imderstanding  which  amounts  almost  to 

assuming  the  title  of  King  Nicholas  I.  a  partnership  with  Japan  in  the  Far  East. 

Meanwhile  the  government  at  St.   Peters- 

Hoiiand      '^^^    Scandinavian    peoples    are  burg  continues  to  harass  the  Poles  by  cruel 

Moium  and  among   the   most   peaceful   and  and    useless    repressive    measures    and    to 

Switzerland  jaw-abiding   in    Europe.      Their  incite  the  Finns  to  patriotic  fury  by  steadily 

well-ordered  social  and  economic  systems  are  and   mercilessly   pushing   the    Russification 

not  often  put  out  of  gear.    In  this  class  also  policy  in  Finland. 

are    Holland,    Belgium    and    Switzerland. 

Some  discontent  with  franchise  restriction  Ferment     ^^^  Near  East  continues  to  fer- 

has  foimd  vent  in  Switzerland  during  the  past  in         ment.     While  Turkish  military 

year.     An  "initiative"  proposing  the  adop-  '*^''*'"      designs    against    Persia    are    so 

tion  of  a  system  of  proportional  representa-  thinly  veiled  as  to  be  plainly  visible,  the 

tion  in  the  elections  for  the  national  Federal  weak    government    at    Teheran    has    been 

Council  was  rejected  in  October  by  a  sub-  called  to  account  sharply  by  both  England 

stantial  majority.     So  smoothly  does   the  and  Russia.     In  the  southern  part  of  the 

Swiss    system  work  that  the    rest  of  the  Iranian  land,  long  acknowledged   to   be   a 
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British  sphere  of  influence,  anarchy  has  be-  representative  bodies  encouraged  the  people 
come,  not  only  widespread,  but  chronic,  to  demand  that  the  original  nine-year  period 
The  trade  routes  to  India  Jiave  been  insecure  of  preparation  for  a  real  popular  assembly 
for  years.  Last  October  the  Persian  author-  be  shortened.  The  throne  was  memorialized, 
ities  were  called  upon  by  the  British  govern-  extraordinarily  widespread  popular  interest 
ment,  in  a  sharp  note,  to  restore  normal  was  manifested,  and  the  Regent  and  the  Grand 
security,  failing  which,  Great  Britain  will  her-  Council  finally  yielded  to  the  popular  wish, 
self  organize  a  body  of  local  police,  and  pay  The  imperial  sanction  of  the  abolition  of  the 
them  out  of  a  fund  obtained  from  a  tax  queue  and  the  efforts  of  the  government  to 
levied  from  the  customs  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  put  down  the  opium  evil  were  other  signs 
This  action  on  the  part  of  the  British  Govern-  of  progress.  Late  in  November  a  decree 
ment  has  been  denounced  by  the  German  was  promulgated  advancing  the  date  for  the 
press  as  the  beginning  of  the  partition  of  inauguration  of  a  fully  representative  as- 
Persia.  In  this  denunciation  Turkish  and  sembly  to  the  year  1913.  The  newspaper 
Persian  journals  have  joined.  Just  what  despatches  are  now  full  of  accounts  of  loudly 
position  Russian  official  authorities  will  expressed  popular  demand  for  a  still  earlier 
take  it  is  not  easy  to  predict.  Russian  in-  meeting  of  Parliament.  The  Peking  corres- 
terests  in  North  Persia  are  extensive.  But  pondent  of  the  London  Times  has  given  it  as 
St.  Petersburg  has  generally  agreed  with  his  opinion  that  a  real  Parliament  will  be 
London  in  regard  to  Persia.  One  result  of  summoned  early  in  the  present  year,  and  that 
the  Turko-German  agreement  has  been  the  "it  seems  almost  safe  to  announce  that  the 
recently  announced  decision  of  the  German  ancient,  absolute  regime  in  China  will  exist 
syndicate  to  resume  the  construction  of  the  only  historically  after  the  Chinese  New  Year 
Bagdad  Railroad  and  continue  it  to  com-  in  January,  191 1."  The  visit  of  Secretary 
pletion.  In  time,  undoubtedly,  a  Russian  Dickinson  to  Peking,  on  his  way  home  from 
line  will  connect  the  Bagdad  road  with  the  the  Philippines,  evoked  many  expressions  of 
already  existing  lines  in  India,  and  then  it  cordial  feeling  in  China, 
will  be  possible  for  the  tourist  to  travel  f rom^ 

Paris  to  Bombay  by  rail.  ^^^  problems  Almost  the  same  date  that  saw 

of         the  erection  of  the  tiny  prind- 
Proofsa     ^^®  condition  of  British  India  is,         *'""""       pality  of  Monten^ro  into  a  king- 

in  undoubtedly,  better  to-day  than  dom  in  the  Near  East,  witnessed  the  extinc- 
it  has  been  for  many  years.  As  tion  of  the  ancient  monarchy  of  Korea  at  the 
we  remarked  last  month  in  these  pages,  in  other  end  of  the  Asiatic  continent.  The  for- 
commenting  upon  the  retirement  of  Lord  mal  annexation  of  Korea  to  Japan,  which  was 
Morley  from  the  Indian  Office,  a  new  era  has  announced  on  August  27  last,  was  made  be- 
been  opened  for  Britain^s  Indian  empire  by  cause  "his  Majesty,  the  Emperor  of  Japan, 
the  successful  operation  of  the  reform  scheme  has  found  it  impossible  to  effect  desired  re- 
which  Lord  Morley  inaugurated  five  years  forms  in  Korea  while  it  remains  outside  of  the 
ago.  There  have  been  outbreaks  against  empire,  and  he  therefore  incorporates  it  in  his 
British  rule,  and  considerable  difficulty  in  dominions  by  and  ^^-ith  the  approval  of  the 
carrying  out  the  details  of  the  application  of  Korean  government."  This  addition  ol  ten 
this  reform  scheme  to  the  routine  of  adminis-  or  twelve  millions  of  Koreans  to  her  popula- 
tration,  but  pwlitical,  social  and  economic  tion,  with  the  administrative  and  economic 
conditions  are  steadier  in  India  to-day  than  problems  the  annexation  entails,  will  absorb 
ever  before,  and  there  is  an  ever  increasing  a  good  part  of  Japan's  energies  for  a  genera- 
participation  of  natives  in  the  government  of  tion  or  more  to  come.  At  home  the  Island 
their  fatherland.  Empire  has  had  her  attention  absorbed  in 

problems  chiefly  of  finance.    The  imposition 

^  Rapid  progress  has  been  made  in  of  hea\y  taxes  necessitated  by  the  \'ast  out- 
coHstitutioiiai  China,  during  the  twelve  months  lays  for  army  and  navy,  has  not  improved  the 
^*'*"  just  passed,  toward  the  realization  hard  social  and  industrial  lot  of  a  large  por- 
of  a  parliamentary,  constitutional  govern-  tion  of  the  Japanese  peculation.  Some  pq[>- 
menL  Provincial  assemblies,  representing  ular  discontent  has  arisen,  and  the  growth  (rf 
the  first  step  toward  popular  government  in  socialism  has  been  marked.  During  the  sum- 
the  empire's  history  of  thousands  of  years,  mer  the  Western  worid  heard  meagre  but 
were  inaugurated  in  October,  1909.  The  first  persistent  reports  of  an  attempt  to  assassinate 
Imperial  Senate  met  on  October  3  last  The  the  Emperor  by  a  political  agitator.  In  No- 
astonishingly  smooth  woridng  of  these  two  vember  it  was  announced  t^t  the  assassin 
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had  been  apprehended  and  would  be  dealt  the  United  States  and  British  North  America 
with  at  once  by  the  courts.  — the  Newfoimdland  fisheries  question.    The 

one  question  still  at  issue  between  the  two 

Afriea  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^»  among  other  peoples,  that  of  a  more  progressive,  more 
In  noteworthy  events  on  the  African  mutually  satisfactory  tariff,  is  yet  to  be 
'^'^  continent,  the  formal  inaugura-  solved.  The  larger  situation  as  affected  by 
tion  of  the  new  United  States  of  South  Africa,  our  tariff  relations  with  our  northern  neigh- 
the  initiation  of  an  extensive  program  of  re-  bors,  together  with  the  arguments  for  and 
forms  by  Belgium  in  the  Congo,  the  steady  against  the  much  discussed  reciprocity  idea, 
advance  of  the  French  "pacific  penetration*'  are  set  forth  by  Mr.  P.  T.  McGrath  on  page 
of  the  Sahara,  the  agreement  of  Morocco  42.  Last  month  we  mentioned  the  plan  of  the 
with  Spain  and  the  arousing  of  the  Nationalist  societies  of  farmers  and  grain  growers  of 
feelings  in  Egypt  against  England,  with  the  Ontario  and  the  western  Canadian  provinces 
consequent  tightening  of  the  British  hold  to  journey  to  Ottawa  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
upon  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs.  Ex-Presi-  pressing  Premier  Laurier  with  the  necessity 
dent  Roosevelt's  vigorous  expression  of  opin-  for  a  reduction  of  duties  on  American  agricul- 
ion  as  to  Britain's  opportunity  and  duty  in  tiu-al  products  and  machinery.  Fifteen  hun- 
Egypt,  set  forth  in  his  speeches  at  Cairo  dred  accredited  delegates  from  these  grain 
University  in  April,  and  at  the  London  Guild  growers'  associations,  representing  five  differ- 
Hall  in  June,  were  the  subject  of  world-wide  ent  provinces,  held  a  convention  in  the  Do- 
comment.  Considerable  progress  was  made  minion  capital  on  December  15,  and  voted 
toward  a  permanent  settlement  of  the  vexed  imanimously  in  favor  of  free  trade  with  the 
Liberian  question  during  the  year  just  closed.  United  States.  In  the  eleventh  Parliament 
The  patient  efforts  of  the  State  Department  of  the  Dominion,  which  began  its  annual 
at  Washington,  which  has  sent  two  expedi-  session  on  November  21,  a  niunber  of  speeches 
tions  to  the  little  African  republic,  aided  by  were  made  in  behalf  of  some  sort  of  reciproc- 
the  reasonableness  of  the  British  and  French  ity  arrangement, 
governments,  have  brought  about  a  definite 

understanding  as  to  Liberia's  real  status  in         ^^^  ^       Canada  is  to  have  a  real  navy  for 
the  family  of  nations.  Canadian     defense  purposes.    The  proposi- 

^^'""^       dons  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  for 

--^^^      Of  late  years  the  people  of  the  national  defense  and  for  the  Dominion's  share 
in         Dominion  of  Canada  and  those  of  in  the  Imperial  army  and  navy  establishment, 

^^"^"  the  United  States  have  come  to  most  of  which  have  already  received  Parlia- 
understand  each  other  better,  and  to  realize  mentary  support,  contemplates  the  organiza- 
their  real  community  of  interest.  During  the  tion  of  a  Canadian  militia  and  the  building  of 
twelve  months  that  have  just  passed  into  a  Canadian  navy,  "subject  to  the  call  of  the 
history,  the  two  governments  have  arrived  at  British  admiralty,  provided  always  that 
a  definite,  cordial  imderstanding  with  regard  within  fifteen  days  the  Dominion  Parliament 
to  a  niunber  of  long-disputed  points  having  to  ratifies  the  call."  One  Canadian  cruiser,  the 
do  with  boundary  lines,  waterways  that  lie  Niobe,  has  already  been  completed  and  is 
in  both  coimtries,  and  the  use  of  the  Niagara  now  in  service.  Early  in  November,  the 
River  for  power  purposes.  Several  com-  beginnings  of  Canada's  independent  naval 
missions  made  up  of  eminent  legal  authorities  establishment  were  signalized  by  the  depart- 
from  both  coimtries,  with  the  official  sanction  ure  from  Esquimalt  of  the  representatives  of 
of  the  governments  at  Ottawa  and  Washing-  the  British  admiralty.  With  the  transfer  to 
ton,  have  now  succeeded  in  arriving  at  a  the  Dominion  authorities  of  this  naval  station 
settiement  of  most  of  these  points  satisfactory  and  dockyard,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  there  dis- 
to  both  sides.  The  year  19 10  saw  also  the  appears  from  the  mainland  of  the  North 
final  disposition,  by  the  Tribunal  at  The  American  continent  the  last  outpost  of  Brit.' sh 
Hague,  of  the  historic  controversy  between  Imperial  power. 


RESULTS  OF  THE  ELECTIONS  OF  1910  AS  AFFECTING  STATE  LEGISLATURES 

(The  LegidUum  of  the  following  States  will  each  chocne  s  United  SUtes  Srautor  thii  year:  CaUforaU.  Coouctlcui 

Delaware,  Florida,  IndianH.  Maine,  Muuchusetu.  Michigan.  Minnciota,  Miuouri.  Montana.  NebrasVa,  Nevidm, 

New  Jeney.  New  York,    Noitli  DakoU  (two  Senaton],   Ohio,  Penniylwum,  Shod*  IiUod,  Tennaoeg. 

Teaa.  Utah.  WMhinglon,  Wot  Viisioia,  Wiaconain.  and  Vlyoieiag} 

RECORD   OF  CURRENT   EVENTS 

(From  November  iq  to  December  ig,  igio) 
PROCEEDINGS   IN    CONGRESS 

December  i6. — The  Senate  discusses  the  Omni- 
December  6.— The  Presidents  annua!  message   bus  Claims  bill;   the  amendment  of  Mr.  Bristow 
is  read  in  both  branches.  (Rep.,  Kan.)  to  eliminate  the  French  spolktion 

December  7.— The  BallinKcr-Pinchot  investi-  claims  is  lost  by  a  tie  vote.  ...  The  Houee  con- 
gating  committee  makes  its  report,  the  majority  s'ders  the  Legislative,  Executive,  and  Judicial 
'    ■'  ompletely    exonerating^  the   a p propria t io- '•■'i' 


Secretary.  ...  In  the  House,  Mr.  Moon  (bem,,  December    17. — An    urecnt    deficiency    appro- 

Tenn.)  explains  his  bill   to   modify,   revise,  and  nriation    bill     (fi,ooo,ooo)    is    passed    by    both 

amend  the  laws  governing  the  judiciary.  branches.  ...  In  the  Senate.  Mr.  Lodge  (Rep., 

December  9.— The  House  passes  the  Indian  ap-  }'^^^)  sp^aks  in  favor  of  tariif  revision  schedule 

propriation  b&l.  t-y  schedule. 

December  lo.-The  House  unanimously  passes  December  I9.--Thc  Senate  overrules  a  <fccision 

.!,„   Bi  „_  ^^A   u.,  i,„.  .,,<«».,..«-...:»..   I, -11   itZ,  of  the  Vice-President  that  a     pa  red     Senatorcan 

^Soy                         appropnation  bill  {$'2.-  ^  ^^^^^^  .^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^_ 

December    iz.— In    the    Senate,    the  Omnibus  POUTICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN 

Claims  bill  is  discussed.  November  ai.— Post-office  inspectors  arrest  the 

December  ij. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Cummins  principal  members  of  the  firm  of  Burr  Brothers,  at 
(Rep..  la.)  speaks  in  support  of  his  resolution  to  New  York  City,  charging  them  with  selling  fraud- 
change  the  rules  so  that  the  tariff  law  may  ulent  stocks  to  the  extent  of  more  than  ftooo.ooo,- 
hereafter  be  amended  schedule  by  schedule,  .  .  .  000.  .  .  .  The  New  Mexico  constitutional  conven- 
Thc  House  passes  the  Pension  appropriation  tion  finishes  its  work;  one  of  the  provisions  of  the 
bill   (f  153,600,000).  constitution  is  an  elective  corporation  ci 
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November     25.— President     Taft     arrives     in        POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN 

Washington  on  his  return  from  an  inspection  of        ^       _,       ,^      „  .        »#•  •  ^       a       vu 

thA  Pantmii  Tiinal  November  19.— Prime  Minister  Asquith  opens 

tne  fanama  canal.  ^^^  g^j^j^j^  campaign  with  a  speech  at  the  Na- 

November  25.— The  President  orders  that  the  tional  Liberal  Club,  outlining  his  party's  pro- 
returns  under  the  new  corporation  tax  law  be  gram.  .  .  .  The  discussion  of  the  so-called  "pad- 
made  public,  subject  to  regulations  proscribed  by  lock"  bill  is  begun  in  the  Spanish  Chamber  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Deputies. 

November  28. — United  States  Attorney  Wise,       November  20. — Premier  Briand  is  attacked  by 

at  New  York  City,  enters  suit  for  the  dissolution   a  Royalist  while  attending  the  dedication  of  the 

of  the  Sugar  Trust.  .  .  .  The  newly  created  Rail-   Jules  Ferry  statue  in  the  Tuileries. 

road  Securities  Committee  holds  its  first  meeting,        »t  u^-c  :c  •  '..j 

o»  vVoek.'ncT^^n  November  2r. — ^Sergius  Sazonov  is  appointed 

at  vvasnington.  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Russia.  ...  An  in- 

November  29. — ^The  third  Conference  of  Gov-  surrection  breaks  out  in  the  northern  provinces  of 
ernors  begins  its  sessions  at  Frankfort,  Ky.  Mexico;    several  important  towns  are  seized  by 

December  i. — Governor-elect  Foss,  of  Massa-  the  revolutionists, 
chusetts,  opens  his  campaign  against  the  re-  November  23.— The  crews  of  two  Brazilian 
election  of  Senator  Lodge.  .  .  .  The  existence  of  battleships  in  the  harbor  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  mutiny 
a  trade  in  rotten  eggs,  to  be  used  for  food,  is  and  secure  control  of  the  vessels;  an  ultimatum 
brought  to  light  through  an  investigation  by  New  is  sent  to  Conpjess  demanding  an  increase  in  pay 
York  City  officiab.  and  the  abolition  of  corporal  punishment. 

December  3. — The  President  appoints  Senator       November  24.— The   British   House  of  Lords 

Root   to   membership   on   the   Hague   Tribunal;  adopts  Lord  Lansdowne's  resolutions  dealing  with 

Frederick  W.  Lehmann  is  made  Solicitor-General  the   manner  of  settling  the  differences  between 

of  the  United  States.  the  two  houses  of  Parliament.  .  .  .  The    Mexican 

December    6. — ^Judge    John    R.    Thornton    is  Minister  of  War  announces  that  the  insurgents 

elected  United  States  Senator  from  Louisiana  to  have  been  scattered  and  that  quiet  is  restored, 
succeed    the    late    Senator    McEnery.  .  .  .  The       November    25.— The     Brazilian     Government 

President  sends  to  the  Senate  the  nomination  of  yields  to  the  demands  of  the  mutineers  and  grants 

John  W.  Garrett  to  be  minister  to  Venezuela.  .  .  .  amnesty  to  them.  .  .  .  The  lower  house  of  the 

A  federal  grand  jury  at  Detroit  indicts  firms  and  South  African  Union  appoints  a  committee  to  ex- 

individuals  alleged   to  control   by  illegal  combi-  amine  the  educational  systems  of  the  provinces, 
nation  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  bathtubs  and        ^^^  u        ©      'rt-     o  -^^  l  t»    i*  ^  •    j- 

clumbers'  suoolies  November  28. — ^The  British  Parliament  is  dis- 

^  ,1,  J  •      •        f  solved  in  order  that  the  Liberal  Government  may 

December  9. — The   proposed   constitution    for  go  before  the  country  on  the  question  of  the  veto 

tlie  State  of  Arizona,  a  very  radical  document,  is  power  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

signed  by  the  delegates.  t^       u.t>c't^-*«  ^  ^  c 

■*•''*  December  i. — Pornno  Diaz  is  inaugurated  for 

December  ic— The  Census  Bureau  announces  his  eighth  term  as  President  of  Mexico, 
the  population  of  the  United  States  as  91,972,266;        ^         uzttui?        ur-uu        e  r\ 
includmg    the    insular    possessions    the    total   is     .  December  6^The  French  Chamber  of  Depu- 
loi  100  000  ^^^  votes  $1,160,000  for  the  relief  of  victims  of  the 
'       '       *                    -J         rr.  r           ,             I  recent  floods;    a  committee  of  the  Chamber  re- 
December    12.— President    Taft    sends    to    the  ports  in  favor  of  a  limited  suffrage  for  women. 
Senate  the  nominations  of    Edward  D.  White  to 


Knapp  is  appointed  presiding  jude4  of  the  new  employees,  to  settle  labor  disputes. 
Commerce  Court.  .  .  .  The  United  States  Supreme  December  10. — The  trial  of  twenty-six  persons 
Court  decides  that  conspiracy  under  the  Sherman  accused  of  plotting  against  the  life  of  the  Emp>eror 
Anti-Trust  law  may  be  a  continuing  offense,  is  begun  at  Tokyo.  ...  A  mutiny  among  marines 
thereby  sustaining  the  indictment  of  Sugar  Trust  quartered  in  a  fort  in  the  harbor  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
officials.  is  quelled  only  after  an  artillery  engagement  last- 
December  13.— Senator  Aldrich  and  Representa-  ing  all  day;  200  of  the  mutineers  are  killed  or 
tive  Payne  announce  themselves  as  in  favor  of  wounded.  .  .  .  The  Turkish  Chamber  of  Depu- 
tariff  revision  schedule  by  schedule.  ties,  by  vote  of  123  to  63,  affirms  confidence  in  the 
^          .                «*.      ^                       e  T      •  government. 

December  14. — ^The  Department  of  Justice  an-  °  ,  .-dj  roj' 
nounces  the  early  prosecution  under  the  Sherman  _  ^^^t"" «'  ^^--Bands  of  Bedouins  massacre 
law  of  the  so-called  Electrical  Trust.  Turkish  officers  and  troops  at  several  mihtary  posts. 
December  16.— Post-office  inspectors  raid  many  ,  December  16.--A  delegation  of  1000  Canadian 
•* get-rich-quick"  concerns  in  Pennsylvania  and  farmers  presents  formal  demands  to  the  Govern- 
New  Jersey,  arresting  nineteen  principals.  ment  for  an  immediate  downward  revision  of  the 
f^        u       ,-      'Tu     c       ^                .^^          ,  .  .  tanff:     Premier  Launer  replies  that  they  must 

•    ^°'^.U'l7^''  ^r'^^?J''"^'"ll^'^  I'^^-'^n  await  the  result  of  the  reciprocity  negotiations 

inv^tigated  the  chares  of  bribery  in  the  el^^^^  ^j  ^  ^     United  States   (see  page  42)  ...  The 

of  Senator  Lonmer  (Rep.,  III.)  reports  that  the  3^,.^^^^  ^j^j^       ^^j        ^^  ^  ^test  against  the 

charges  have  not  been  proved.  ^  regstablishment    of     diplomat^     relations    with 

December  18.— The  New  Mexico  Democratic  Arcentia The  Mexican  insurgents  decisively 

Territorial   Convention   condemns   the    proposed  defeat  the  Government  troops  in  an  engagement 
constitution.  at    La    Junta.  ...  A    constitution    for    Alsace- 
December  19. — Edward  D.  White,  assumes  his  Lorraine,  providing  for  two  elective  chambers,  is 
«at  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States.  drafted  in  the  German  Bundesrath. 
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December  17. — The  editions  of  four  daily  news-  railroads  make  concessions  to  the  Erie,  Wabash, 
papers  in  Russia  are  confiscated  because  they  con-   and  Grand  Trunk  systems  to  avert  a  rate  war. 

tain  a  radical  speech  made  in  the  Duma.  December  5.— Chairman  Emery,  in  an  address 

December  19. — The  general  elections  in  Great  before  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce,  out- 
Britain  end  with  a  coalition  majority  of  126,  an   lines  the  plans  of  the  Tariff  Board Two  Italian 

increase  of  two  votes.  aviators  are  killed  by  the  capsizing  of  their  machine 

during  a  flight  near  Rome. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS  December  4.-Unprecedented   storms  in   Min- 

November  23. — Sir  Richard  Cartwright,  Min-  danao  and  Zamboanga,  Philippine  Islands,  cause 

ister  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  advocates  in  the  the  loss  of  a  score  of  lives  and  considerable  property 

Canadian    Parliament   closer   relations   with    the  damage. 

United  States.  December  5. — ^The  striking  taxicab  chauffeurs  in 

December  3.— China  opens  negotiations  for  a  New  York  City  accept  the  terms  offered  by  the 
new  foreign  loan  of  $25,000,000  for  the  develop-  companies A  strike  among  the  drivers  of  de- 
ment of  the  navy.  livery  wagons  spreads  in  Chicago.  ...  A  bronze 

December   6.-It    is    rumored    in    Copenhagen  ^^^^"^  °^  ^'^  "^""^^  ^^'""^  »^  unveiled  in  London, 

that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Danish  West  Indies  December  6. — Eleven  new  cases  of  cholera,  and 

have  petitioned  the  Government  to  sell  the  islands  two  deaths  from  the  disease,  are  reported  in  Italy, 

to  the  United  States.  December    7. — President    Taft    addresses    the 

December  7. — The  Supreme  Court  in  Germany  seventh  annual  Rivers  and  Harbor  Congress  at  its 

orders  that  the  Reichsbank  pay  to  Turkey  the   opening  session  in  Washington Four  passen- 

$^,500,000  which  it  has  on  deposit  to  the  credit  &^^^  ^^  carried  by  aviator  Brunsuber  in  a  Farman 

of  the  deposed  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid.  biplane  at  Johannisthal,  Germany A  monu- 

December  9.-Secretary  Knox  decides  to  sur-  .T"l-^'l5^"'''^L^^''''"  ^^?'>  ^^^""^J"  t  ""veiled  at 

render  Porter  Chariton,  an  American,  to  Italy  for  ¥^^.!*'*"?'i?'  addresses  being  made  by  President 

trial  for  wife-murder.  ^  *^"  ^"^  ^"^  German  ambassador. 

December    i3.~Diplomatic    relations    are    re-  ^^Jl^^  ^^-Th^  city  of  Bogota,  Colombia, 

established  between  Argentina  and   Bolivia,  the  P^*'^  ^^^  ^"?|  payment  on  the  purchase  of  the 

latter    country    acknowledging    that     President  BogoU  city  railway  from  its  American  owners.  .. . 

Alcorta's  decision  in  the  Bolivia-Peru  boundary  Deaths  from  cholera  at  Madeira  average  three  per- 

dispute  was  non-partisan.  ^"j  ^f^y-  \ '  •  ^}^\  ^"i?^''?*  P^  ^rs.  Mary  Baker 

rx         ,         o      T     .       •          .         e  tddy,  founder  of  the  Chnstian  Science  Church,  is 

December  18.— It  is  planned  to  form  a  com-  held  at  her  home  near  Boston. 

Dination  of  Central  and  South  Amencan  republics  r\         u             r^           nr    r»    1  •           •        r 

for  the  purpose  of  abolishing  revolutions  by  the  ,t,    f^^^r  ViS^"^  W    Perkins  resigns  from 

creation  of  an  international  police.  L-    ^^uJ"^  ^'  ^'  ^9^^"^  ^  ^°-  m  order  to  devote 

^  himself  to  corporation  interests  and  to  a  solution  or 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH  ^^^  problems  involved  in  the  relations  of  capital 

and  labor. . .  .  M.  Legagneux,  usinga  Bleriot  mono- 
November  19. — A  severe  earth  shock  is  felt  at  plane,  breaks  the  world's  altitude  record  at  Pau, 
Martinique  but  causes  no  damage.  France,  ascending  10,500  feet. . . .  Two  members  of 
November  22. — Mobs  of  suffragettes  in  London,  ^^  Cuban  House  of  Representatives  shoot  each 
dissatisfied  with  the  Premier's  promise  of  con-  other  in  an  Havana  street ;  Sefior  Molen  dies  from 
sideration  of  a  woman  suffrage  bill  in  the  next  ^*s  wound  and  General  Figuera  is  mortally  wound- 
Parliament,  stone  the  residences  of  Premier  As-   ^^ Princess  Louise  of  Belgium  brings  suit  to 

quith   and   several    members   of   his  cabinet recover  $8,000,000  which  belonged  to  her  father. 

Count  Leo  Tolstoy  is  buried  at  Yasnaya  Polyana.  the  late  King  Leopold. 

November  23. — A   dispatch    from   St.    Peters-  December   10. — Puccini's  opera,  "The  Girl  of 

burg  states  that  Manchuria  is  officially  declared  tl^e  Golden  West,"  is  sung  for  the  first  time,  at  tht- 

to  be  infected  with  the  bubonic  plague.  .  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  New  York  City. 

November  25. — A  number  of  earth  shocks  are  December   13. — Dr.   George   Edgar  Vincent   is 

felt  in  Spain,  no  damage  being  done.  chosen  president  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

November  26.— Twenty- five  women  and  giris  '  '  '  P*^>^s  in  the  northern  part  of  Italy,  caused  by 

lose  their  lives  in  a  factory  fire  at  Newark,  N.  J.  continued  rams,  isolate  many  villages. 

....  Samuel    Gompcrs    is   reelected  president  of  December  14. — Andrew  Carnegie  gives  $10,000,- 

the  American  Federation  of  Labor  at  St.  Louis.  000  to  a  board  of  trustees,  the  income  to  be  used 

November    27.— The     Pennsylvania     Railroad    ^^^  ^^^  promotion  of  international  peace Con- 
inaugurates  its  train  service  into  New  York  City,  ^'^^^^  ^"^^  K^  *"  London  for  the  construction  of  two 
formally  opening  the  tunnels  under  the  Hudson  24,000-ton  battleships  for  the  Bntish  navy. 
River.  December  15, — The  American  Society  for  the 

November  28.— Thirteen  men  are  killed  by  an  J"^l|cal  Settlement  of  International  Disputes  meets 

explosion  in  an  asphalt  mine  at  Durant,  Okla.  *"  Washington. 

Noveml>er  29. — The  British  South  Polar  expe-  December    16. — Continued    rains    in    England 

dition,  with  the  7>rra  Nova,  leaves  New  Zealand  cause  the  flooding  of  large  areas,  the  water  in  some 

for  the  Antarctic The  dedicatory  exercises  at  Peaces  being  twelve  feet  deep. 

the  new  home  of   the   Union    Theological  Semi-  December  18. — Henry  Farman  remains  in  the 

nary,  in  New  York  City,  are  attended  by  dele-  air  8  hours  and  13  minutes  at  Etampes,  France, 

gates  from  the  leading  universities  of  the  worid.  December  I9.-An  explosion  of  artificial  gas  at 

December  i.— The  free  hospital  for  consump-  the  Grand  Central  Terminal,  in  New  York  City, 

t^ves  at  Toronto,  Canada,  is  destroyed  by  fire kills  ten  persons  and  injures   120;  the  property 

The   New   York   Central   and   the    Pennsylvania  damage  is  estimated  at  $3,000,000. 


RECORD  OP  CURRENT  EVENTS 


November  19. — Gen.  Adam  B.  King,  of  Mary- 
.inci,  a  veteran  ot  the  Civil   War  and  formerly 


novelist,  82. 
State  Oeparl 

November  SI. — Gen.     George     M.     Harmon, 

prominent   in  the  industrial  and  political  life  of 

Novcmljer  22. — Brig. -Gen.  David  Lynn  Ma- 
gruder,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  85. 

November  23. — Octave  Chanute,  an  engineer, 
kiiDwn  as  "the  father  of  the  aeroplane,"  78. 

November  24. — ^Cardinal  Allessandro  Sanmini- 
aiclli-Fabarella,  70. 

November  26. — Moses  C.  Wetmore,  of  St. 
l.'iiiis,  prominent  in  Democratic  national  politics, 

6^ Richard  T.  Wilson,  the  veteran  New  York 

financier.  8l Judge  Robert  W.  Taylor,  of  the 

L  nited  States  Circuit  Court,  58. 

November  27. — Gen.  James  Oakes,  a  veteran 
of  the  Mexican  and  Civil  Wars,  84. . . .  Michael 
I'tidahy,  founder  of  the  Cudahy  Packing  Com- 
|un\',  69.  .  .  .  Dr.  Landon  B.  Edwards,  a  promi- 
mnt  Virginia  physician  and  medical  writer,  65. 

November  28. — Geoi^e  Frederick  Seward,  o( 
New  York,  an  authority  on  casualty  insurance 
.incl  formerly  minister  to  China,  70.  .  .  .  Rev. 
C'harlf^  Henry  Burr,  for  many  years  librarian  of 
W  iUiams  College,  62, 

No\'ember  29. — Matthew  Henry  Buckham, 
president  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  78.  .  .  . 
Dr.  Samuel  Alexander,  a  prominent  New  York 
surgeon  and  writer,  52. .  .  .Rev.  Dr.  Sylvester  F. 
Sfovel,  (ormerly  president  of  VVooster  University, 
75.  .  .  .  Florencio  L.  Dominguez,  Argentine  min- 
ister Co  Great  Britain. 

Novcml«r  30. — John  William  Ellis,  former 
pn-sident  Plattsburg  (Mo.)  College  and  Central 
Christian    College    (Mo.),    71. 

December  1. — William  Pryor  Lecchworth,  giver 
of  the  looo-acre  Letchworth  Park  to  New  i'ork 
Slate,  87.  .  ,  ,  John  Eyton  Bickersteth  Majjor, 
professor  of  Latin  at  Cambridge  University, 
85.  .  .  ,  Mrs.  Julia  Wyalt,  who  created  the  r61c  of 
Topsy  in  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  87. 

I  )ecember  2. — Judge  James  Brooks  Dill,  of 
New  Jersey,  an  authority  on  corporation  law, 
56.  .  .  .  Rt.  Rev.  Channing  Moore  Williams,  senior 
bi^-hop  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States,     82.  .  . .  Major-Gen.     Eugene     A.     Carr, 

I  .  S.  A.,  retilU,  80 Jose  M.  Figueras-Chiqucs, 

justice  of  the  Porto  Rico  Supreme  Court.  59. 

l>ecember  3. — Mrs.  Mary  Baker  Glover  Eddy, 
founder  of  the  Christian  Science  Church,  89.  ,  .  . 
Major-Gen.  Wesley  Merritt,  U.  S.  A.,  retired.  74. 

December  4.^Brig.-Gen.  Oliver  E.  Wood, 
I  .  S.  A.,  retired,  66. 

December  5. — Dr.  Christian  Archibald  Hener, 
of  New  York,  an  expert  in  pathological  chemis- 
try-. 45.  .  .  The  Due  de  Chartres,  uncle  of  the 
French  Pretender,  70. 

December  6.— Prof.  Charics  Otis  Whitman,  head 
of  the  department  of  Zofilogy  at  the  University 

of  Chicago,   68 Rear.-Adm.   James  H.   Gillis. 

r.  S.  N.,  retired,  79.  .  .  Dr.  John  Cummings  i 
Munro,  a  prominent  Boston  surgeon,  52.  ,  .  .  Dr.  ( 
John   C.    Da   Costa,    the    eminent    Philadelphia 


THE    tATE  OCTAVE   CMA.\tITE 

<"  PathET  oT  the  Aeioplane  *') 

aynacologisl,  76.  .  .  .  E.v- Congress  man  John  A. 
Swope,  of   Pennsylvania,  87. 

December  7. justice  Charles  W.  Dayton,  of 
the  New  Vork  Supreme  Court,  64.  .  .  .  Justice  W. 
D.  Beard,  of  the  Tennessee  Supreme  Court,  73.  .  .  . 
George  N.  Johnstone,  a  brigadier-general  of  the 
Civil  War  and  formerly  a  member  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  78.  .  .  .  Prof.  Ludwig  Knaus, 
the  German  genre  painter.  8 1. 

December  9. — Gen.  Henry  Edwin  Tremain, 
Civil  War  veteran,  author,  and  lawyer.  .  .  .  Major- 
Gen.  Wallace  F.  Randolph,  U.  S,  A.,  retired,  69. 

December  10. — ^Henry  Guy  CarleCon,  the  play- 
wright, 64.  .  .  .  Richard  LaBarre  Goodwin,  the 
landscape  painter,  70. 

December  11. — John  Rogers  Maxwell,  formerly 
president  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey. 
64.  .  .  .  E.   V.   W.   Rossiter.   vice-president  of  the 

New  York  Central   Railroad,  66 Prof.  Henri 

Huchard,  a  distinguished  French  physician,  66. 

December  12. — Dr.  Emil  Reich,  the  historian, 
56.  . .  .  Eyre  Crowe,  the  English  painter,  86. 

December  14. — Manuel  de  J.  Galvan,  the  Santo 
Domingo  jurist  and  diplomat,  78.  . .  .  Frank  ].ec 
Benedict,  the  novelist,  76. 

December  ig. — Major  John  F.  Hanson,  presi- 
dent of  the  Central  of  Georgia  Railway,  ^o.  .  .  . 
Representative  Joel   Cook,  of   Pennsylvania,   68. 

December  16. — Melville  De  Lancey  Landon 
("Eli  Perkins"),  the  humorous  writer,  71. 

December  17.— Brig. -Gen.  Jared  A.  Smith, 
U.  S.  A.,  retired,  president  of  the  Cleveland  County 
Buildings  Commission.  70.  . .  .  Brig.-Gen.  Henry 
C.  Hasbrouck,  U.  S.  A.,  retired Ex-Congress- 
man Wallace  T.  Foote,  of  New  York,  46. 


RESULTS  OF  THE  ELECTIONS  OF  1910  AS  AFFECTING  STATE  LEGISLATURES 


(The  LegiiUtures  oT  tha  following  StHta  will  s 

Deliwan.  Florida.  Indisnu.  Maine,  Mauach 

New  Jen*)',  New  York,    North  Daliola 

TeKU.  Uuh.  Washing 


I  choose  a  Umted  States  Senator  this  year:  California,  Cocnecticu' 
etts,  MichiBaa.  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Montana.  Nebraska.  Nevada. 
wo  Senators).   Ohio.  Penniylvaoia.  Rhode  laland,  TenneaMS, 
n.  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyanlng) 


RECORD   OF  CURRENT    EVENTS 


(From  November  ig  to  December  ig,  igto) 


PROCEEDINGS   IN    CONGRESS 

December  5. — The  SUty-first  Congress  assem- 
bles for  the  short  session. 

December  6. — The  President's  annual  message 
is  read  in  both  branches. 

December  7. — The  Ballingcr-Pinchot  investi- 
gating committee  makes  its  report,  the  majority 
of  the  committee  completely  exonerating  the 
Secretary.  ...  In  the  House,  Mr.  Moon  (Dem., 
Tenn.)  explains  his  bill  to  modify,  revise,  and 
amend  the  laws  governing  the  judiciary. 

December  9. — The  House  passes  the  Indian  ap- 
propriation bill. 

December  10.— 
the  River  and   Harbor 

December  la. — In  the  Senate,  the  Omnibus 
Claims  bill  is  discussed. 

December  13. — ^In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Cummins 
(Rep.,  la.)  speaks  in  support  of  his  resolution  to 
change  the  rules  so  that  the  tarifT  law  may 
hereafter  be  amended  schedule  by  schedule.  .  .  . 
The  House  passes  the  Pension  appropriation 
bill  ((153,600,000). 


December  15. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Young 
(Rep.,  la.)  makes  his  first  speech,  opposing  further 
revision  of  the  tarilF. 

December  16.— The  Senate  discusses  the  Omni- 
bus Claims  bill;  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Bristow 
(Rep,,  Kan.)  to  eliminate  the  French  spoliation 
claims  is  lost  by  a  tie  vote.  .  .  .  The  House  con- 
siders the  Legislative,  Executive,  and  Judicial 
appropriation  bill. 

December    17. — An    urgent    deficiency    appro- 

Eriation  bill  ($t,ooo,ooo)  is  passed  by  both 
ranches.  ...  In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Lodge  (Rep., 
Mass.)  speaks  in  favor  of  tariff  revision  schedule 
by  schedule. 

December  19. — The  Senate  overrules  a  decision 
of  the  Vice-President  that  a  "  paired  "  Senator  can 
be  counted  in  making  a  quorum. 

POLITICS   AND   GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN 

November  31. — Post-office  inspectors  arrest  the 

Srincipal  members  of  the  firm  of  Burr  Brothers,  at 
lew  York  City,  charging  them  with  selling  fraud- 
ulent stocks  to  the  extent  of  more  than  1 1 000,000,- 
000.  .  .  .  The  New  Mexico  constitutional  conven- 
tion finishes  its  work;  one  of  the  provisions  of  the 
1  elective  corporatio 
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November     2j.— President     Taft     arrives     in        POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN 

Washington  on  his  return  from   an  inspection  of  m          ,       ,        r»  •        a*«  •  .       a       -.l 

the  Pai^ma  Canal  November  19. — Prime  Minister  Asquith  opens 

the  British  campaign  with  a  speech  at  the  Na- 
November  25.— The  President  orders  that  the  tional   Liberal   Club,   outlining   his   party's   pro- 
returns  under  the  new  corporation  tax  law  be  gram.  .  .  .  The  discussion  of  the  so-called  "pad- 
made  public,  subject  to  regulations  proscribed  by  lock"  bill  is  begun  in  the  Spanish  Chamber  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Deputies. 

November  28.— United  States  Attorney  Wise,       November  20.— Premier  Briand  is  attacked  by 
at  New  York  City,  enters  suit  for  the  dissolution   a  Royalist  while  attending  the  dedication  of  the 
of  the  Sugar  Trust.  .  .  .  The  newly  created  Rail-   Jules  Ferry  statue  in  the  Tuileries. 
road  Securities  Committee  holds  its  first  meeting,       xt  u        .      c      •       e  •  •  ^  j 

at  WasUngton.  ^Np^ember  sr.-Semus  Sazonov  is  appointed 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Russia.  .  .  .  An  m- 

November  29. — ^The  third  Conference  of  Gov-  surrection  breaks  out  in  the  northern  provinces  of 
ernors  begins  its  sessions  at  Frankfort,  Ky.  Mexico;    several  important  towns  are  seized  by 

December  i. — Governor-elect  Foss,  of  Massa-  the  revolutionists, 
chusetts,  opens  his  campaign  against  the  re-  November  23.— The  crews  of  two  Brazilian 
election  of  Senator  Lodge.  .  .  .  The  existence  of  battleships  in  the  harbor  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  mutiny 
a  trade  in  rotten  eggs,  to  be  used  for  food,  is  and  secure  control  of  the  vessels;  an  ultimatum 
brought  to  hght  through  an  investigation  by  New  is  sent  to  Congress  demanding  an  increase  in  pay 
York  City  officials.  and  the  abolition  of  corporal  punishment. 

December  3.— The  President  appoints  Senator  November  24.— The  British  House  of  Lords 
Root  to  membership  on  the  Hague  Tribunal;  adopts  Lord  Lansdowne*s  resolutions  dealing  with 
Frederick  W.  Lehmann  is  made  Solicitor-General  the  manner  of  settling  the  differences  between 
of  the  United  States.  the  two  houses  of  Pariiament.  .  .  .  The    Mexican 

December  6. — ^Judge  John  R.  Thornton  is  Minister  of  War  announces  that  the  insurgents 
elected  United  States  Senator  from  Louisiana  to  have  been  scattered  and  that  quiet  is  restored, 
succeed  the  late  Senator  McEnery.  .  .  .  The  November  25.— The  Brazilian  Government 
President  sends  to  the  Senate  the  nomination  of  yields  to  the  demands  of  the  mutineers  and  grants 
John  W.  Garrett  to  be  minister  to  Venezuela.  .  .  .  amnesty  to  them.  .  .  .  The  lower  house  of  the 
A  federal  grand  jury  at  Detroit  indicts  firms  and  South  African  Union  appoints  a  committee  to  ex- 
mdmduals  alleged  to  control  by  illegal  combi-  amine  the  educational  systems  of  the  provinces, 
nation  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  bathtubs  and        ^^  l        ©      ti_     d  •^.  .    r»    1.  ^  •     i- 

plumbers'  supplies.  November  28. — The  British  Parliament  is  dis- 

^  .  L.  ,  •      •        r       solved  in  order  that  the  Liberal  Government  may 

December  9. — ^The  proposed  constitution  for  go  before  the  country  on  the  question  of  the  veto 
rhe  State  of  Arizona,  a  very  radical  document,  is   power  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

signed  by  the  delegates.  r\_       u-nc-nv'*              ^jr 
*            .               Z^t     r^           T.  December  i.— Porfino  Diaz  is  inaugurated  for 
December  lO.—The  Census  Bureau  announces  his  eighth  term  as  President  of  Mexico, 
the  population  of  the  United  States  as  91,972,266;  -^         u-^tli-        i-i--i_t-        r  r^ 
including    the    insular    possessions    the     total   is  .  December  6^The  French  Chamber  of  Depu- 
loi  looooo.  ties  votes  51 » 1 60,000  for  the  relief  of  victims  of  the 
'       '       '             T>     -J         t>  r           J             t-  recent  floods;    a  committee  of  the  Chamber  re- 
December    12.— President   Taft    sends   to    the  pons  in  favor  of  a  limited  suffrage  for  women. 
Senate  the  nominations  of    Edward  D.  White  to  .^         u-t^l/-              o'l^ 
be  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  December  7.---The  German   Reichstag  passes 
Court,   and  Joseph    R.   Lamar  and   Willis   Van  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  establishing  labor 
Devanter  to  be  Associate  Justices;     Martin  A.  exchanges  composed   equally   of   employers   and 
Knapp  is  appointed  presiding  judge  of  the  new  employees,  to  settle  labor  disputes. 
Commerce  Court.  .  .  .  The  United  States  Supreme  December  10. — The  trial  of  twenty-six  p)ersons 
Court  decides  that  conspiracy  under  the  Sherman  accused  of  plotting  against  the  life  of  the  Emperor 
Anti-Trust    law    may    be   a    continuing   offense,  is  begun  at  Tokyo.  ...  A  mutiny  among  marines 
thereby  sustaining  the  indictment  of  Sugar  Trust  quartered  in  a  fort  in  the  harbor  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
officials.  is  quelled  only  after  an  artillery  engagement  last- 
December  13.— Senator  Aldrich  and  Representa-  Jng  all  day;    200  of  the  mutineers  are  killed  or 
tive  Payne  announce  themselves  as  in  favor  of  wounded.  .  .  .  The  Turkish  Chamber  of  Depu- 
tariff  revision  schedule  by  schedule.  tics,  by  vote  of  123  to  63.  affirms  confidence  in  the 

December  14. — ^The  Department  of  Justice  an-  ^  v.-r»j       roj* 

nounces  the  early  prosecution  under  the  Sherman  ^^''9^'^^^    I5.—Bands   of    Bedouins    massacre 

law  of  the  so-called  Electrical  Trust.  Turkish  officers  and  troops  at  several  military  posts. 

December  16.— Post-office  inspectors  raid  many  ,  December  16.--A  delegation  of  1000  Canadian 
••get-rich-quick"  concerns  in  Pennsylvania  and  farmere  presents  formal  demands  to  the  Govern- 
New  Jersey,  arresting  nineteen  principals.  ment  for  an  immediate  downward  revision  of  the 

Tv.^-.u—  •-     Tu     c       -.  ^'4.4.  ^      w  u  tanft;    Premier  Launer  replies  that  they  must 

in^«t^ the ^hl^es^f'bny.^'^^hTelS  '^^'^^  *»>«  '*^"'*°f  '^^  reciprocity  negotiations 

<*ar^  have  not  beeU^ved  ;  _  Pe^;;'§llhTe'ro^Sma^^Xrs"Vi^ 
December  18.— The  New  Mexico  Democratic    Argentia The  Mexican  insurgents  decisively 

Terntonal   Convention   condemns  the    proposed   defeat  the  Government  troops  in  an  engagement 

constitution.  at    La    Junta. ...  A    constitution    for    Alsace- 

December  19. — Edward  D.  White,  assumes  his   Lorraine,  providing  for  two  elective  chambers,  is 

seat  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States.  drafted  in  the  German  Bundesrath. 


i 


RESULTS  OF  THE  ELECTIONS  OF  1910  AS  AFFECnNG  STATE  LEGISLATURES 

(The  Legislatures  of  the  follDWing  States  will  caob  choose  s  United  Stales  Senator  this  year:  CalUomia,  Connedicu 

Delaware,  Florida.  Indiana.  Maine.  Massachusetts,  MithigBn,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Montsna,  NebmslrB.  Nevncta, 

New  Jersey.  New  York.    North  Dakota  (two  Senators),   Ohio.  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  T-tll-tT— . 

Teias,  Utah,  Washington,  West  Virginia,  Wiscon^,  and  Wyoming) 


RECORD   OF  CURRENT   EVENTS 

(From  November  ig  to  December  ig,  ipio) 
PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS  December     15.— In    the    Senate,    Mr.    Young 

n         .  ft.     r^-  .    c    .  f  {Rpp-1  la-)  makes  his  first  speech,  opposiiw  further 

December  5.— Tbe_  Sixty-first  Congress  assem-   ^vision  of  the  tariff. 


bles  for  the  short  sbooiun.  „          ,         ,      t,     ^             ,-                ,     „      . 

r^         ,,_,_,,,               ,  December  16. — The  Senate  discusses  the  Omni- 

_    December  6.— The  President  9  annual  message  bus  Claims  bill;   the  amendment  of  Mr.  Bristow 

IS  read  in  both  branches.  (Rep.,  Kan.)  to  eliminate  the  French  spoliation 

December  7. — The  Ballinger-Pinchot  Investi-  claims  is  lost  byr  a  tie  vote.  .  .  .  The  House  con- 
gating  committee  makes  its  report,  the  majority  siders  the_  Legislative,  Executive,  and  Judicial 
of  the  committee  completely  exonerating  the  appropriation  bill- 
Secretary.  ...  In  the  House,  Mr.  Moon  (Dem.,  December  17-— An  urgent  deficiency  appro- 
Tenn.)  explains  his  bill  to  modify,  revise,  and  priation  bill  ($1,000,000)  is  passed  by  both 
amend  the  laws  governing  the  judiciary.  branches.  ...  In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Lodge  (Rep., 

December  9.— The  House  passes  the  Indian  ap-  Mass.)  speaks  in  favor  of  tariff  revision  schedule 

propriation  bill.  by  schedule. 

December  10.— The  House  unanimously  passes  , P^tr'"' d '9-.— ■^*'\^"»^f  °''.^^'^  ^  decision 

:he   Rivpr  anri    Harbor  annronria.inn    hill  7«32.-  of  the  Vice-President  that  a     paired      Senator  can 
be  counted  in  making  a  quorum. 


the  River  and   Harbor  appropriation   bill   ((sz,-   | 


November  21. — Post-office  inspectors  arrest  the 
December  13. — In  the  Senate,  Mr-  Cummins  principal  members  of  the  firm  of  Burr  Brothers,  at 
(Rep.,  la.)  speaks  in  support  of  his  resolution  to  New  Vork  City,  charging  them  with  selling  fraud- 
change  the  rules  so  that  the  tariff  law  may  ulent  stocks  to  the  extent  of  more  than  >iooo,ooo,- 
hereafter  be  amended  schedule  by  schedule.  .  ,  .  000.  .  ,  .  The  New  Mexico  constitutional  conven- 
The  House  passes  the  PenMon  appropriation  tion  finishes  its  work;  one  of  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  ($153,600,000).  constitution  is  an  elective  corporation  commission. 
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November     2j.— President     Taft     arrives     in        POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN 

Washington  on  his  return  from  an  inspection  of  ^t  u  ,  r»  •  iv**  •  .  a  '.l 
the  Panlma  Canal.  ,.  November  iQ.-PnmeM mister  Asquith  opens 
^^  ,  ^,  T^  . ,  ,  ,  ,  ^"^  British  campaign  with  a  speech  at  the  Na- 
November  25.— The  President  orders  that  the  tional  Liberal  Club,  outlining  his  party's  pro- 
returns  under  the  new  corporation  tax  law  be  gram.  .  .  .  The  discussion  of  the  so-called  "pad- 
made  public,  subject  to  regulations  proscribed  by  lock"  bill  is  begun  in  the  Spanish  Chamber  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Deputies. 

November  28.— United  States  Attorney  Wise,       November  20.— Premier  Briand  is  attacked  by 

at  New  York  City,  enters  suit  for  the  dissolution  a  Royalist  while  attending  the  dedication  of  the 

of  the  Sugar  Trust.  .  .  .  The  newly  created  Rail-  Jules  Ferry  statue  in  the  Tuileries. 
road  Securities  Committee  holds  its  first  meeting,        xt  u  c      •       c  •  •  ^  j 

at  Washington.  ^Npy^^^^f^^r.-Sergius  Sazonov  is  appointed 

^  r«u      L«  J  /^     f  e  r-  Minister  of  Foreign  Aliairs  in  Russia.  .  .  .  An  in- 

November  29.— The  third  Conference  of  Gov-  surrection  breaks  out  in  the  northern  provinces  of 

ernors  begins  its  sessions  at  Frankfort,  Ky.  Mexico;    several  important  towns  are  seized  by 

December  i. — Governor-elect  Foss,  of  Massa-  the  revolutionists, 
chusetts,    opens    his    campaign    against    the    re-       November   23.— The   crews   of   two    Brazilian 

election  of  Senator  Lodge.  .  .  .  The  existence  of  battleships  in  the  harbor  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  mutiny 

a  trade  in  rotten  eggs,  to  be  used  for  food,  is  and  secure  control  of  the  vessels;   an  ultimatum 

brought  to  hjht  through  an  investigation  by  New  is  sent  to  Conpjess  demanding  an  increase  in  pay 

York  City  officials.  and  the  abolition  of  corporal  punishment. 

December  3-— The  President  appoints  Senator       November  24.— The   British   House  of   Lords 

Root   to   menibership   on   the    Hague   Tribunal;  adopts  Lord  Lansdowne's  resolutions  dealing  with 

Frederick  W.  Lehmann  is  made  Solicitor-General  the   manner  of  settling  the  differences  between 

of  the  United  States.  _  the  two  houses  of  Parliament.  .  .  .  The    Mexican 

December    6. — ^Judge    John    R.    Thornton    is  Minister  of  War  announces  that  the  insurgents 

elected  United  States  Senator  from  Louisiana  to  have  been  scattered  and  that  quiet  is  restored, 
succeed    the    late    Senator    McEnery.  .  .  .  The       November    25.— The     Brazilian     Government 

President  sends  to  the  Senate  the  nomination  of  yields  to  the  demands  of  the  mutineers  and  grants 

John  W.  Garrett  to  be  minister  to  Venezuela.  .  .  .  amnesty  to  them.  .  .  .  The  lower  house  of  the 

A  federal  grand  jury  at  Detroit  indicts  firms  and  South  African  Union  appoints  a  committee  to  ex- 

individuals  alleged   to  control   by  illegal  combi-  amine  the  educational  systems  of  the  provinces, 
nation  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  bathtubs  and        ^^  i_        ©      't^u     r»  '^^  i.  r»    i«  ^  •     j. 

plumbers'  supplies  November  28. — ^The  British  Parliament  is  dis- 

^  ,  Lx  »  .      .        ,  solved  in  order  that  the  Liberal  Government  may 

December  9. — The   proposed   constitution    for  go  before  the  country  on  the  question  of  the  veto 

rhe  State  of  Arizona,  a  very  radical  document,  is  power  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

signed  by  the  delegates.  t^       u.nc'T^-**              ^jr 
_        \               T«,     ^            T^  December  i. — Porfino  Diaz  is  inaugurated  for 
December  I0.--The  Census  Bureau  announces  his  eighth  term  as  President  of  Mexico, 
the  population  of  the  United  States  as  91,972,266;  ^         i^^nvr-        ti--.       »         rr-. 
including   the    insular    possessions    the    total   is  .  December  6.— The  French  Chamber  of  Depu- 
loi  100  000.  ^^^  votes  $1,160,000  for  the  relief  of  victims  of  the 
*'*             T^.j         rr^  e           J             1-  recent  floods;    a  committee  of  the  Chamber  re- 
Deceniber    12.— President    Taft    sends    to    the  ports  in  favor  of  a  limited  suffrage  for  women. 
Senate  the  nominations  of    Edward  D.  White  to  ^^         u              i^i.     /^               «  •  1. 
be  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  December  y.—The  Gernaan   Reichstag  passes 
Court,   and   Joseph   R.   Lamar  and   Willis   Van  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  establishing  labor 
Devanter  to  be  Associate  Justices;     Martin  A.  exchanges   composed   equally   of   employers   and 
Knapp  is  appointed  presiding^  judge  of  the  new  employees,  to  settle  labor  disputes. 
Commerce  Court.  .  .  .  The  United  States  Supreme  December  10. — The  trial  of  twenty-six  p)ersons 
Court  decides  that  conspiracy  under  the  Sherman  accused  of  plotting  against  the  life  of  the  Emperor 
Anti-Trust    law    may   be   a    continuing   offense,  is  begun  at  Tokyo.  ...  A  mutiny  amonc^  marines 
thereby  sustaining  the  indictment  of  Sugar  Trust  quartered  in  a  fort  in  the  harbor  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
officials.  is  quelled  only  after  an  artillery  engagement  last- 
December  13.— Senator  Aldrich  and  Representa-  »ng  all  day;    2W  of  the  mutineers  are  killed  or 
tive  Payne  announce  themselves  as  in  favor  of  wounded.  .  .  .  The  Turkish  Chamber  of  Depu- 
tariff  revision  schedule  by  schedule.  ties,  by  vote  of  123  to  63,  affirms  confidence  in  the 

December  14. — ^The  Department  of  Justice  an-  *^  '  r»i       rnt. 

nounces  the  early  prosecution  under  the  Sherman  _,  ^.^l'"^''    ^S.—Bands   of    Bedouins   massacre 

law  of  the  so-called  Electrical  Trust.  Turkish  officers  and  troops  at  several  military  posts. 

December  16. — Post-office  inspectors  raid  many  December  16. — A  delegation  of  1000  Canadian 
••  get-rich-quick"  concerns  in  Pennsylvania  and  farmers  presents  formal  demands  to  the  Govern- 
New  Jersey,  arresting  nineteen  principals.  ment  for  an  immediate  downward  revision  of  the 

December   i/.-The  Senate  committee  which  ^^^f;  Ir'T^'y.^TlZ  'r^!^V^t\^^^Zl.T^^ 

inviMiH'fTat««d  thp  rhariyp*  nf  hriJv-rv  in  thp  pWfinn  ^^^^^  ^"^  Toswlt  of  the  reciprocity  negotiations 

of^Xr^UrimnRepl  mo  ^^rt^^^^^  t'}^^^''  V"it^d  States   (see  page  42).  ,.     The 

MioroJTk^^^.  ««f  K*»-»«  ;rin.Vr Ji  t=>  L  at      c  Boijyian  ministry  resigns  as  a  protest  against  the 

diarges  have  not  been  proved.  ^  refistablishment    of     diplomatic     relations    with 

December  i8.— The  New  Mexico  Democratic  Argentia The  Mexican  insurgents  decisively 

Terntonal   Convention   condemns   the    proposed  defeat  the  Government  troops  in  an  engagement 
constitution.  at    La    Junta A    constitution    for    Alsace- 
December  19. — Edward  D.  White,  assumes  his  Lorraine,  providing  for  two  elective  chambers,  is 
seat  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States.  drafted  in  the  German  Bundesrath. 


S  REPUBLICAN:  STATUS 
a   UNCHANGED. 
ICHANGEDFROM  REPUBL 
i  TO  DEMOCRATIC. 
■  DEMOCRATIC  STAT 
I    UNCHANGED. 
1  NO    ELECTION 
I  OF   LEGISLATURE. 


RESULTS  OF  THE  ELECTIONS  OF  1910  AS  AFFECTING  STATE  LEGISLATURES 

(Tlic  Leeulatuies  of  the  followiii«  States  ivill  each  cbooee  e  United  Statea  Senator  thii  fear:  CalitoiniB.  Connectici 

DdatTore,  Ploiida,  Indiana,  Maine,  Meaaaehusetts.  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Misaouri,  Montana,  Nebfssica,  Nevada, 

Netr  Jersey,  New  Yoilc.    North  Dahota  (tiea  Senators).  Ohio.  Peutaylvania.  Rhode  Island.  Tennsaaee. 

Teiaa.  Utah.  Washington.  West  Virginia.  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming) 


RECORD   OF  CURRENT   EVENTS 


{Front  November  xg  to  December  iq,  iQto) 

PROCEEDINGS   IN   CONGRESS 


December  7. — The  Ballinger-Pinchot  investi- 
gating committee  makes  its  report,  the  majority 
of  the  committee  completely  exonerating  the 
Secretary.  ...  In  the  House,  Mr.  Moon  (Dcm., 
Tenn.)  explains  his  bill  to  modify,  revise,  and 
amend  the  laws  governing  the  judiciary. 

December  9. — The  House  passes  the  Indian  ap- 
propriation bill. 

December  10. — The  House  unanimously  passes 
the   River  and   Harbor  appropriation   bill   {$22,- 


Deccmber  13. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Cummins 
(Rep.,  la.)  speaks  in  support  of  his  resolution  to 
change  the  rules  so  that  the  tariff  law  may 
hereafter  tie  amended  schedule  by  schedule.  .  .  . 
The  House  passes  the  Pension  appropriation 
bill  (1153,600,000). 


December  15. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Young 
(Rep.,  la.)  makes  his  first  speech,  opposing  further 
revision  of  the  tariff. 

December  16. — The  Senate  discusses  the  Omni- 
bus Claims  bill;  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Bristow 
(Rep.,  Kan.)  to  eliminate  the  French  spoliation 
claims  is  lost  by  a  tie  vole,  .  .  .  The  House  con* 
sidcrs  the  Legislative,   Executive,  and  Judicial 


appropriation  bill. 
December    17. — An   1 
■    ■        bill    (8i,0Q 


deficiency   appro- 

passed    by    both 

oranches.  ...  In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Lodge  (Rep., 
Mass.)  speaks  in  favor  of  tariff  revision  schedule 
by  schedule. 

December  19. — The  Senate  overrules  a  deciuon 
of  the  Vice-President  that  a  "  paired  "  Senator  can 
be  counted  in  making  a  quorum. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN 
November  21. — Post-office  inspectors  arrest  the 
principal  members  of  the  firm  of  Burr  Brothers,  at 
New  York  City,  charging  them  with  selling  fraud- 
ulent stocks  to  the  extent  of  more  than  Jiooo.ooo,- 
000.  .  .  .  The  New  Mexico  constitutional  conven- 
tion finishes  its  work;  one  of  the  provisions  of  the 
constitution  is  an  elective  corporation  ct         '    '   ~ 
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November     2j.— President     Taft     arrives     in        POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN 

Washington  on  his  return  from  an  inspection  of  xt  u  r»  •  »»••.*  •  i 
the  Pai^ma  Canal.  ,.  November  i9.-PnmeM mister  Asquith  opens 
^^  ,  „.,  ,^  . ,  ,  .  *"^  British  campaign  with  a  speech  at  the  Na- 
November  25.— The  President  orders  that  the  tional  Liberal  Club,  outlining  his  party's  pro- 
returns  under  the  new  corporation  tax  law  be  gram.  .  .  .  The  discussion  of  the  so-called  "pad- 
made  public,  subject  to  regulations  proscribed  by  lock"  bill  is  begun  in  the  Spanish  Chamber  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Deputies. 

November  28.— United  States  Attorney  Wise,  November  20.— Premier  Briand  is  attacked  by 

at  New  York  City,  enters  suit  for  the  dissolution  a  Royalist  while  attending  the  dedication  of  the 

of  the  Sugar  Trust.  .  .  .  The  newly  created  Rail-  Jules  Ferry  statue  in  the  Tuileries. 

road  Securities  Committee  holds  its  first  meeting,  xt          l               c      •       o               •             •  .   j 

at  Washington.  November  2  r.--Sergius  Sazonov  is  appointed 

^             rjst       ,.   ,  f^     e               r  i-  Minister  of  Foreign  Aliairs  in  Russia.  ...  An  in- 

November  29. — ^The  third  Conference  of  Gov-  surrection  breaks  out  in  the  northern  provinces  of 

ernors  begins  its  sessions  at  Frankfort,  Ky.  Mexico;    several  important  towns  are  seized  by 

December  i. — Governor-elect  Foss,  of  Massa-  the  revolutionists, 

chusetts,    opens    his   campaign    against    the    re-  November   23.— The   crews   of   two    Brazilian 

election  of  Senator  Lodge.  .  .  .  The  existence  of  battleships  in  the  harbor  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  mutiny 

a  trade  m  rotten  eggs,  to  be  used  for  food,  is  and  secure  control  of  the  vessels;   an  ultimatum 

brought  to  light  through  an  investigation  by  New  is  sent  to  Congress  demanding  an  increase  in  pay 

York  City  officials.  and  the  abolition  of  corporal  punishment. 

December  3-— The  President  appoints  Senator  November  24.— The   British   House  of  Lords 

Root   to   menibership   on   the   Hague   Tnbunal;  adopts  Lord  Lansdowne's  resolutions  dealing  with 

Fredenck  W.  Lehmann  is  made  Solicitor-General  the   manner  of  settling  the  differences  between 

of  the  United  States.  the  two  houses  of  Parliament.  .  .  .  The    Mexican 

December    6. — Judge    John    R.    Thornton    is  Minister  of  War  announces  that  the  insurgents 

elected  United  States  Senator  from  Louisiana  to  have  been  scattered  and  that  quiet  is  restored, 

succeed    the    late    Senator    McEnery.  .  .  .  The  November    25.— The     Brazilian     Government 

President  sends  to  the  Senate  the  nomination  of  yields  to  the  demands  of  the  mutineers  and  grants 

John  W.  Garrett  to  be  minister  to  Venezuela.  .  .  .  amnesty  to  them.  .  .  .  The  lower  house  of  the 

A  federal  grand  jury  at  Detroit  indicts  firms  and  South  African  Union  appoints  a  committee  to  ex- 

mdividuals  alleged   to  control   by  illegal  combi-  amine  the  educational  systems  of  the  provinces, 

nation  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  bathtubs  and  ^r          i_        o      t-l     r»  •  •  «.  r*    i.             .     j. 

plumbers'  supplies.  November  28. — The  Bntish  Parliament  is  dis- 

,               L,                   J             ,      .        c  solved  in  order  that  the  Liberal  Government  may 

December  9.— The   proposed   constitution    for  go  before  the  country  on  the  question  of  the  veto 

the  State  of  Arizona,  a  very  radical  document,  is  power  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

_          .               ^,     '              _  I>ecember  i. — Porfirio  Diaz  is  inaugurated  for 
December  ic— The  Census  Bureau  announces  his  eighth  term  as  President  of  Mexico, 
the  population  of  the  United  States  as  91,972,266;  -^         u-^'m.T-        Li--.       i_        rr^ 
including    the    insular    possessions    the    total   is  December  6.— The  French  Chamber  of  Depu- 
loi  100  000.  ^^^^  votes  $1,160,000  for  the  relief  of  victims  of  the 
*''             T»..         T-r           J             L  recent  floods;    a  committee  of  the  Chamber  re- 
Deceniber    12.— President    Taft    sends    to    the  ports  in  favor  of  a  limited  suffrage  for  women. 
Senate  the  nonunations  of    Edward  D.  White  to-^         .  t-l/^              r».L 
be  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  ^^  December  7.— The  German    Reichstag  passes 
Court,   and  Joseph    R.   Lamar  and   Willis   Van  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  establishing  labor 
Devanter  to  be  Associate  Justices;     Martin   A.  exchanges   composed   equally   of  employers   and 
Knapp  is  appointed  presiding  judge  of  the  new  employees,  to  settle  labor  disputes. 
Commerce  Court.  .  .  .  The  United  States  Supreme  December  10. — ^The  trial  of  twenty-six  persons 
Court  decides  that  conspiracy  under  the  Sherman  accused  of  plotting  against  the  life  of  the  Emperor 
Anti-Trust    law    may   be   a    continuing   offense,  is  begun  at  Tokyo,  ...  A  mutiny  among  marines 
thereby  sustaining  the  indictment  of  Sugar  Trust  quartered  in  a  fort  in  the  harbor  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
officials.  is  quelled  only  after  an  artillery  engagement  last- 
December  13.— Senator  Aldrich  and  Representa-  ing  all  day;    200  of  the  mutineers  are  killed  or 
tive  Payne  announce   themselves  as  in  favor  of  wounded.  .  .  .  The  Turkish  Chamber  of  Depu- 
tariff  revision  schedule  by  schedule.  t>cs,  by  vote  of  123  to  63,  affirms  confidence  in  the 

December  14.— The  Department  of  Justice  an-  ^  -.         .    '  r»f       rnj- 

riounces  the  early  prosecution  under  the  Sherman  _  December    15.— Bands   of    Bedouins    massacre 

Uw  of  the  so-called  Electrical  Trust.  Turkish  officers  and  troops  at  several  military  posts. 

December  16.— Post-office  inspectors  raid  many  ^  December  16.— A  delegation  of  1000  Canadian 
"get-rich-quick"  concerns  in  Pennsylvania  and  farmers  presents  formal  demands  to  the  Govern- 
New  Jersey,  arresting  nineteen  principals.  ment  for  an  immediate  downward  revision  of  the 

December  i/.-The  Senate  committee  which  ^f;  tiTflJilnk  nT'thl  l^  IfrLlf  nl^'?;.?"'' 
investigated  the  charees  of  bribery  in  the  election   ^Th^^^S^"]^  l.^Jl!  ^T^^I  negotiations 

of  Senator  Lorimer  TRep.,  111.)  reports  that  the  ^S^J^^ ^,!^^ft  ^lU!.'  if  ^  PfJ.  f^'  ^  \\l^ 

riiatven  have  not  htJk  nrov#>^  Bolivian  ministry  resigns  as  a  protest  against  the 

Charges  have  not  been  proved.  ^  re€stablishment    of     diplomatic     relations    with 

December  18.— The  New  Mexico  Democratic  Argentia The  Mexican  insurgents  decisively 

Terntonal   Convention  condemns   the    proposed  defeat  the  Government  troops  in  an  engagement 
constitution.  at    La    Junta. ...  A    constitution    for    Alsace- 
December  19.— Edward  D,  White,  assumes  his  Lorraine,  providing  for  two  elective  chambers,  is 
seat  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States.  drafted  in  the  German  Bundesrath. 


34  THE  AMERICAN  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 

December  17. — The  editions  of  four  daily  news-   railroads  make  concessions  to  the  Erie,  Wabash, 
papers  in  Russia  are  confiscated  because  they  con-   and  Grand  Trunk  systems  to  avert  a  rate  war. 
tain  a  radical  speech  made  in  the  Duma.  December  3.— Chairman  Emery,  in  an  address 

December  19. — The  general  elections  in  Great   before  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce,  out- 

Bntam  end  with  a  coalition  majority  of  126,  an    lines  the  plans  of  the  Tariff  Board Two  Italian 

mcrease  of  two  votes.  aviators  are  killed  by  the  capsizing  of  their  machine 

during  a  flight  near  Rome. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS  nu  it  a     ^  a     ^  -xyi- 

-r..a-  .xB«^x^A.vri^^  Deccmbcr  4. — Unprecedented  storms  m   Min- 

November  23. — Sir  Richard  Cartwright,  Min-  clanao  and  Zamboanga,  Philippine  Islands,  cause 

ister  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  advocates  in  the  the  loss  of  a  score  of  lives  and  considerable  property 

Canadian    Parliament    closer   relations   with    the  damage. 

United  States.  December  5. — ^The  striking  taxicab  chauffeurs  in 

December  3. — China  opens  negotiations  for  a  New  York  City  accept  the  terms  offered  by  the 
new  foreign  loan  of  $25,000,000  for  the  develop-  companies.  ...  A  strike  among  the  drivers  of  de- 
ment of  the  navy.  livery  wagons  spreads  in  Chicago.  ...  A  bronze 

December   6.— It    is    rumored    in    Copenhagen  ^*^^"^  ^^  ^'^  "^"^  ^^^"«  is  unveiled  in  London, 

that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Danish  West  Indies  December  6. — Eleven  new  cases  of  cholera,  and 

have  petitioned  the  Government  to  sell  the  islands  two  deaths  from  the  disease,  are  reported  in  Italy, 

to  the  United  States.  December    7.— President    Taft    addresses    the 

December  7. — The  Supreme  Court  in  Germany  seventh  annual  Rivers  and  Harbor  Congress  at  its 

orders  that  the   Reichsbank  pay  to  Turkey  the  opening  session  in  Washington.  .  . .  Four  passen- 

$4*500,000  which  it  has  on  deposit  to  the  credit  S^rs  are  carried  by  aviator  Brunsuber  in  a  Farman 

of  the  deposed  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid.  biplane  at  Johannisthal,  Germany. ...  A  monu- 

December  9.— Secretary  Knox  decides  to  sur-  ^f'V  ^^"^^1  ^aron  von  Steuben  is  unveiled  at 

render  Porter  Chariton,  an  American,  to  Italy  for  Washm^on,  addresses  being  made  by  President 

trial  for  wife-murder.  *  **^  ^""  ^"^  German  ambassador. 

December    13.— Diplomatic    relations    are    re-       ?^^??^lc  ^\-^^^  ""'^^  °^  Bogota.  Colombia, 

established  between  Argentina  and   Bolivia,  the  ff^*^^^  *".^  '^"^J  Payment  on  the  purchase  of  the 

latter    country    acknowledging    that     President  Bogota  city  railway  from  its  American  owners. .. . 

Alcorta's  decision  in  the  Bolivia-Peru  boundary  deaths  from  cholera  at  Madeira  average  three  per- 

dispute  was  non-partisan.  ???!  daily. .. .  The  funeral  of  Mrs.  Mary  Baker 

Y\^ 1        ,0      f.  •       1         J         r  tddy,  founder  of  the  Christian  Science  Church,  is 

K;no?f       f  r     ;""/'  '%  planned  to  form  a  com-  held  at  her  home  near  Boston, 
bination  of  Central  and  South  Amencan  republics        r^         ,  ^  nr    r»    1  .  •        r 

for  the  purpose  of  abolishing  revolutions  by  the  .»,    ^^""^^1  ^^^f''''^^  W    Perkins  resigns  from 

creation  of  an  international  police.  t-    ^11?'  ^^  J*  P-  Morgan  &  Co.  in  order  to  devote 

^  himself  to  corporation  interests  and  to  a  solution  or 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH  ^^^  problems  involved  in  the  relations  of  capital 

and  labor. . .  .  M.  Legagneux,  using  a  Bleriot  mono- 
November  19. — A  severe  earth  shock  is  felt  at  plane,  breaks  the  world's  altitude  record  at  Pau. 

Martinique  but  causes  no  damage.  France,  ascending  10,500  feet Two  members  of 

November  22. — Mobs  of  suffragettes  in  London,  ^^^  Cuban  House  of  Representatives  shoot  each 
dissatisfied  with  the  Premier's  promise  of  con-  other  in  an  Havana  street ;  Seiior  Molen  dies  from 
sideration  of  a  woman  suffrage  bill  in  the  next  l^is  wound  and  General  Figuera  is  mortally  wound- 
Parliament,  stone  the  residences  of  Premier  As-  c^-  •  •  •  Princess  Louise  of  Belgium  brings  suit  to 
quith  and  several  members  of  his  cabinet.  . . .  recover  $8,000,000  which  belonged  to  her  father, 
Count  Leo  Tolstoy  is  buried  at  Yasnaya  Polyana.  *^^  ^^te  King  Leopold. 

November   23.— A   dispatch    from    St.    Peters-  December   10.— Puccini's  opera,  "The  Girl   of 

burg  states  that  Manchuria  is  officially  declared  the  Golden  West,"  is  sung  for  the  first  time,  at  the 

to  be  infected  with  the  bubonic  plague.  .  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  New  York  City. 

November  25. — A  number  of  earth  shocks  are  December   13. — Dr.   George   Edgar  Vincent   is 

felt  in  Spain,  no  damage  being  done.  chosen  president  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

November  26. — Twenty-five  women  and  giris  *  *  *  ^^^^^^  >"  the  northern  part  of  Italy,  caused  by 

lose  their  lives  in  a  factory  fire  at  Newark,  N.  J.  continued  rains,  isolate  many  villages. 

....  Samuel    (ToniiK?rs    is    reelected  president  of  December  14. — Andrew  Carnegie  gives  $10,000, - 

the  American  Federation  of  Labor  at  St.  Louis.  000  to  a  board  of  trustees,  the  income  to  be  used 

November    27.— The     Pennsylvania     Railroad    ^^^  ^^^  promotion  of  international  peace Con- 
inaugurates  its  train  service  into  New  York  City  ^^^^^^  ^^e  let  in  London  for  the  construction  of  two 
formally  opening  the  tunnels  under  the  Hudson  24,000-ton  battleships  for  the  British  navy. 
River.  December  15. — The  American  Society  for  the 

November  28.— Thirteen  men  are  killed  by  an  Ju^|^al  Settlement  of  International  Disputes  meets 

explosion  in  an  asphalt  mine  at  Durant,  Okla.  *"  Washington. 

November  29. — The  British  South  Polar  expe-  December    16. — Continued    rains    in    England 

dition,  with  the  Terra  Nova,  leaves  New  Zealand  cause  the  flooding  of  large  areas,  the  water  in  some 

for  the  Antarctic The  dedicatory  exercises  at  Peaces  being  twelve  feet  deep. 

the  new  home  of  the   Union    Theological  Semi-  December  18. — Henry  Farman  remains  in  the 

nary,  in  New  York  City,  are  attended  by  dele-  air  8  hours  and  13  minutes  at  Etampes,  France, 

gates  from  the  leading  universities  of  the  worid.  December  I9.-An  explosion  of  artificial  gas  at 

December  i-— The  free  hospital  for  consump-  the  Grand  Central  Terminal,  in  New  York  City, 

tives  at  Toronto,  Canada,  is  destroyed  by  fire kills  ten  persons  and  injures  120;  the  property 

The   New  York   Central   and   the   Pennsylvania  damage  is  estimated  at  $3,000,000. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS 


OBITUARY 

November  19. — Gen.  Adam  B.  King,  of  Mary- 
l.tnd,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War  and  formerly 
consul  at  Paris,  76. 

November  20. — Count  Leo  Tolstoy,  the  Russian 
novelist,  82.  ,  .  .  Henry  M.  Hoyt,  counsellor  of  the 
State  Department,  53. 

November  21. — Gen.  Geoi^e  M.  Harmon, 
prominent  in  the  industrial  and  political  life  o( 
Connecticut,  72. 

November  22. — Brig.-Gen.  David  Lynn  Ma- 
gruder,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  85. 

November  23.— Octave  Chanute,  an  engineer, 
known  as  "the  father  of  the  aeroplane,"  7S. 

November  24. — Cardinal  AUcssandro  Sanmini- 
ateili-Pabarella,  70. 

November  26. — Moses  C.  Wet  more,  of  St. 
Louis,  prominent  in  Democratic  national  politics, 

6s Richard  T.  Wilson,  the  veteran  New  York 

financier,  81.  .  .  .  Judge  Robert  W.  Taylor,  of  the 
Inited  States  Circuit  Court.  58. 

November  27.— Gen.  James  Oakes,  a  veteran 
of  the  Mexican  and  Civil  Wars,  84. .  .  .  Michael 
(udahy,  lounder  of  the  Cudahy  Packing  Com- 
pany, 69.  .  ■  .  Dr.  Landon  B.  Edwards,  a  promi- 
nent Virginia  physician  and  medical  writer,  65. 

November  28.^-George  Frederick  Seward,  of 
New  York,  an  authority  on  casualty  insurance 
and  formerly  minister  to  China,  70,  .  .  .  Rev. 
Charles  Henry  Burr,  for  many  years  librarian  of 
Williams  College,  62. 

November  29. — Matthew  Henry  Buck  ham, 
president  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  78.  .  .  . 
Dr.  Samuel  Alexander,  a  prominent  New  York 
surgeon  and  writer,  52. .  .  .Rev.  Dr.  Sylvester  F. 
S<-(i\-el,  formerly  president  of  Wooster  University, 
75.  .  .  .  Florencio  L.  Dominguez,  Argentine  min- 
ister to  (ireat  Britain. 

November  30. — John  William  Ellis,  former 
prr^ident  Plattsbure  (Mo.)  College  and  Central 
Christian    College    (Mo.),    71, 

December  i. — William  Pryor  Letchworth,  giver 
of  the  looo-acre  Letchworth  Park  to  New  York 
State,  87.  .  .  ,  John  Eyton  Bickersteth  Mayor, 
professor  of  Latin  at  Cambridge  University, 
85.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Julia  Wyatt,  who  created  the  rile  of 
Topsy  in  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  87. 

!>ecember  2. — Judge  James  Brooks  Dill,  of 
New  Jersey,  an  authority  on  corporation  law, 
56.  .  .  .  Rt.  Rev.  Channing  Moore  Williams,  senior 
bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
Slates,  83. . . .  Major-Gen.  Eugene  A.  Carr, 
L'.  S.  A.,  retiiU,  80. . . .  Jose  M,  Figueras-Chiqucs, 
justice  of  the  Porto  Rico  Supreme  Court,  59. 

iker  Clover  Eddy, 
X  Church,  89.  .  .  . 
S.  A.,  retired,  74. 
Hiver     E.     Wood, 

Archibald  Herter, 
thological  c  he  mis- 
res,    uncle   of   the 

tis  Whitman,  head 

at  the  University 
James  H.  Gillis, 
John    Cummings 

irgeon,  52 Dr. 

iKnt    Philadelphia 


t"  Father  of  the  Aeroplane  '■) 

gyniecologist,  76.  .  .  .  Ex-Congressman  John  A. 
Swope,  of  Pennsylvania,  87. 

December  7. — Justice  Charles  W.  Dayton,  of 
the  New  York  Supreme  Court,  64.  .  .  .  Justice  W, 
D.  Beard,  of  the  Tennessee  Supreme  Court,  73. . . . 
George  N.  Johnstone,  a  brigadier-general  of  the 
Civil  War  and  formerly  a  member  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  78.  .  .  .  Prof.  Ludwig  Knaus, 
the  German  genre  painter,  81. 

December  9. — Gen.  Henry  EJIwin  Trcmain, 
Civil  War  veteran,  author,  and  lawyer.  .  .  .  Major- 
Gen.  W'allace  F.  Randolph,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  69. 

December  10. — Henry  Guy  Carleton,  the  play- 
wright, 64.  .  .  .  Richard  LaBarre  Goodwin,  the 
landscape  painter,  70. 

December  11. — ^John  Rogers  Maxwell,  formerly 
president  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey, 
64.  ,  ,  .  E.   V.  W.   Rossiter,   vice-president   of  the 

New  York  Central  Railroad,  66 Prof.   Henri 

Huchard,  a  distinguished  French  physician,  66. 

December  12. — ^Dr.  Emit  Reich,  the  historian, 
56.  .  .  .  Eyre  Crowe,  the  English  painter,  86. 

December  i4.^Manuel  de  J.  (ialvan,  the  Santo 
Domingo  jurist  and  diplomat,  78.  .  . .  Frank  [.ee 
Benedict,  the  novelist,  76. 

December  15.— Major  John  F.  Hanson,  presi- 
dent of  the  Central  of  Georgia  Railway,  70.  .  .  . 
Representative  Joel   Cook,  of   Pennsylvania,   68. 

December  16. — Melville  De  Lance y  Landon 
("Eli  Perkins"),  the  humorous  writer,  71. 

December  17. —  Brig.-Gen.  Jared  A.  Smith, 
U.  S.  A.,  retired,  president  of  the  Cleveland  County 
Buildings  Commission.  70.  .  .  .  Brig.-Gen.  Henry 
C.  Hasbrouck,  U.  S.  A.,  retired. .  .  .  E^-Congress- 
man  Wallace  T.  Foote,  of  New  York,  46. 


SOME  CLEVER  CARTOONS 
OF  THE  MONTH 
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TS  ALL  OFF  " 


THE  short  session 
and  the  long  pro- 
gram is  now  the 
problem  before  the 
Sixty-first  Congress. 
With  only  two  months 
more  of  life,  the  ques- 
tion how  to  rectify  the 
sins  of  omission  and 
commission  —  to  do 
those  things  that  it 
ought  to  have  done, 
and  to  undo  those 
things  which  it  ought 
to  have  done  diSer- 
ently — some  tariff 
schedules  —  is  putting 
"the  pale  cast  of 
thought"  on  the  coun- 
tenances of  the  Repub- 
lican leaders. 
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K-PINCHOI   CONTROVEBSY 
"Isn't  this  the  beat  vky  Co  settle  \\1" 
Prom  the  Inlir^aaH  (Chicago) 
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SOME  CARTOONS  OF  THE  MONTH 


•J-T   HEAD   HIM  OFF 


{Mr.  John  R.  McLean  » 


A  number  of  interesting  contests  for  seats 
in  the  United  States  Senate  have  been  going 
on  in  various  states. 

In  Ohio,  John  R.  McLean  has  assumed 
prominence  in  the  race  for  Senator  Dick's 
seat,  although  Atlee  Pomerene  is  also  a  strong 
candidate.  The  situation  in  New  Jersey  is 
especially  interesting  because  of  the  part 
taken  in  the  %ht  by  Governor  Wilson.  The 
Governor  is  backing  Mr.  Marline,  who  was 
the  choice  of  the  primaries,  and  who  is  being 
opposed  by  former  senator  James  H.  Smith, 


Jr.  Both  the  Governor  and  Mr.  Smith  have 
enlivened  the  contest  by  issuing  statements 
giving  their  views  on  the  situation. 

In  New  York  the  contest  wilt  probably  be 
decided  early  in  the  present  month.  The 
names  of  half  a  dozen  or  more  prominent 
Democrats  have  been  presented  in  the  effort 
to  find  a  successor  to  Senator  Depew,  and 
Mr.  Murphy  and  Governor  Dix  have  both 
been  besieged  with  questions  on  the  subject. 
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Prom  tbe  Iwtnirtr  (PhilBdelphId) 
(Now  it  is  a  modem  Mrlinraenl 
Celenial  Giant  is  ^^tktjAna  frnm  U 
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The   Dove   of   Peace,   bearing    the    ten-  at  the  top  of  the  page,  reBects   the  seoti- 

million-dollar  gift  of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  ment  on  the  subject  of  reciprocity  between 

may  seem  insignificant  in  the   face  of  the  Canada  and  the  United  States — a  subject^ 

huge  war  armaments  supported  by  billicns  that  is  now  being  much  discussed  in  both 

of    dollars   annually;  but — who  knows? — ■  countries.     The   regrettable    struggles    be- 

the  wise  use  of  the  peace  fund  may  in  time  tween    the   militant    suffragettes    and    the 

make  the  war  god  and  his  huge  implements  police  in  England  have  led  a  great  man}' 

ins'gnificant.  sober-thinking    people    to  wonder  if    that 

The  "neighborly"  cartoon  on   the  right,  is  "the  only  way"  to  go  about  the  matter. 


WILL  THERE    BE    RECIPROCITY   BE- 
TWEEN THE  UNITED  STATES 

AND  CANADA? 

BY  P.  T.  McGRATH 

PpOR  many  years  there  have  been  proposals  Canada  as  warranted  the  latter  being  con- 
^  for  freer  trade,  either  in  raw  materials  ceded  the  minimum  rates  under  the  Payne- 
or  all-embracing,  between  the  United  States  Aldrich  bill.  Opinion  is  general  that  Mr. 
and  Canada,  always  on  the  latter's  part  until  Fielding  purchased  cheap  for  his  country 
recently.  The  various  overtures  of  the  Do-  immunity  from  a  tariff  war  involving  a  joint 
minion  in  the  past  were  declined  so  unmis-  trade  of  over  $300,000,000  annually — a  war 
takably,  if  courteously,  that  several  years  in  which  Canada  must  suffer  severely,  even  if 
back  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  chafing  under  the  America  suffered  more;  and  one  which  might, 
rebuffs  experienced  by  his  predecessors  and  through  the  angry  feelings  engendered,  easily 
himself,  proclaimed  in  the  Ottawa  Conmions  lead  to  more  calamitous  consequences, 
that  there  would  be  "no  more  pilgrimages  to 

Washington,"  and  formulated  Uie  alternative  America  takes  the  initiative 

policy  of  a  "British  preference,"  or  a  special 

reduction  in  the  duties  on  British  exports  to       Canada's  recent  indifference  to  reciprocity 
%the  Dominion.  can  be  appreciated  by  understanding  that 

Canada's  marvelous  progress  in  late  years  while  her  eight  million  people  buy  from 
has  enabled  her  to  effectively  maintain  this  America  annually  $200,000,000  worth  of 
attitude;  and  her  unyielding  commercial  in-  commodities  of  every  kind,  or  60  per  cent, 
dependence  of  the  United  States,  coupled  of  their  total  imports,  and  allow  $90,000,000 
with  her  possession  of  raw  materials  of  con-  worth  free  entry  (chiefly  raw  materials), 
stantly  increasing  value,  has  swung  the  pen-  America's  hundred  million  people  purchase 
dulum  contrariwise.  Now  the  overtures  for  from  the  Dominion  only  $1 20,000,000  worth, 
reciprocity  have  originated  at  Washington,  or  barely  30  per  cent,  of  Canada's  exports,  and 
and  the  "  pilgrims  "  to-day  are  American  dele-  allow  but  a  third  thereof  free  access.  America 
gates  who  cannot  but  discern,  in  eastern  Can-  has  thus  decidedly  the  best  of  the  bargain, 
ada  at  any  rate,  a  chilliness  in  popular,  if  not  and  any  tariff  war  which  would  jeopardize 
in  oflSdal  sentiment,  somewhat  like  the  at-  these  advantages  would  be  deddecUy  un- 
mosphere  of  the  American  capital  with  regard  welcome,  especially  when  statistics  show  that 
to  this  question  in  years  gone  by.  American  imports  are  now  exceeding  exports, 

and  that  the  republic  is  entering  upon  a  new 
AVERTING  A  TARIFF  WAR  phase  of  its  Commercial  existence. 

Hence  the  formal  proposal  by  Secretary 
So  outspoken  has  been  some  Canadian  criti-  of  State  Knox  last  March  for  negotiations  for 
cism  of  reciprocity  that  prominent  men  in  the  freer  trade,  and  its  acceptance  by  Minister  of 
Doimnion  have  publicly  rebuked  it  and  urged  Finance  Fielding,  to  take  effect  in  the  autumn, 
frank  and  friendly  discussion  of  the  whole  as  Canadian  cabinet  ministers  had  already 
subject  by  the  two  cabinets;  claiming  that  made  engagements  for  the  summer.  Thecon- 
this  course  would  be  helpful  in  showing  both  ferees  met  at  Ottawa  on  November  i,  Messrs 
sides  the  diflSculties  besetting  this  complex  C.  M.  Pepper,  tariff  expert;  H.  M.  Hoyt 
international  situation,  and  enabling  both  (since  deceased),  counselor  to  the  State  De- 
peoples  to  respect  the  principles  which  impel  partment;  and  C.  H.  Foster,  American  Con- 
them  even  to  "agree  to  differ."  The  way  was  sul-General  to  the  Dominion,  acting  for  the 
cleared  for  such  discussion  when  President  United  States;  Canada  being  represented  by 
Taft  and  Canada's  Finance  Minister,  Mr.  her  Ministers  of  Finance  and  Customs,  Hon. 
Fielding,  in  a  conference  at  Albany  last  W.  S.  Fielding  and  Hon.  William  Paterson. 
March,  arranged  for  such  reductions  in  duties  Natundiy,  absolute  secrecy  marked  the 
on  several  unimportant  American  exports  to  negotiations,  and  critics  in  both  countries  de- 
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duced  from  the  brevity  of  the  sessions  and  wheat  might  be  lessened  by  Canadian  com- 

the  silence  of  the  negotiators  that  failure  was  petition;  from  the  American  producer  of  raw 

probable.    In  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  materials,  who  would  be  similarly  affected 

however,  with  which  Earl  Grey,  the  Canadian  (and  it  is  worth  noting  that  certain  Demo- 

Govemor-General,  opened  the  Dominion  Par-  crats  in  Congress  oppose  free  raw  materials) ; 

liament  on  November  17,  the  subject  was  an4  from  the  operatives,  who  fear  reduced 

reviewed  in  these  words:  wages  and  less  emplojrment.  / 

Following  the   negotiations   which   took  place  BENEFITS  TO  CANADA 

some  months  ago  between  the  President  of  the 

United  States  and  my  government,  the  results  of        mi.    /-«        j«  ^    r         • 

which  were  at  the  time  communicated  to  Parlia-  .    The  Canadian  arguments  favonng  reaproc- 

ment,  a  further  conference  between  representatives  ity  are  that  whereas  her  exports  were  under 
of  the  two  countries  has  been  held  at  Ottawa.    $100,000,000  until   1882,  and  did  not  total 

El  prJ^^frde'X  f^"  dSSn^"'  the  «^oo,ooo,cx«  annually  for  twenty  years  later, 

subject  that  has  taken  place  encourages  my  govern-  ^ney   reached   $300,000,000  m   1909-10,  the 

ment  to  hope  that  at  an  early  day,  without  any  growth  in  the  past  eight  years  being  thus  as 

sacrifice  of  Canada's  interests,  an  arrangement  may  great  as  in  the  preceding  twenty.     Of  the 

l^e"Do^rJi^^^:^o?htiJ^ed''sfat^'s^T^"t^^^^^  total  this  year,  agricultural  products  form 

tory  terms.  ^^^  ndliy  showing  that  despite  the  progress  of 

other  industries,  this  still  leads.    Although 

Moreover,  Premier  Laurier,  who  had  de-  Britain  remains  by  far  Canada's  best  cus- 

dared,  in  a  speech  at  Montreal  on  October  tomer,  taking  virtually  half  her  exports—the 

10,  when  formally  welcomed  from  touring  the  figures  for  1909-10,  $149,634,107,  being  the 

Northwest,  his  belief  that  an  advantageous  largest  on  record— Canada  purchases  from 

arrangement  was  possible,  repeated  this  dec-  Britain  but  25  per  cent,  of  her  imports,  though 

laration  in  the  debate  at  Ottawa  on  Novefn-  the  "preference"  applies  to  British  goods. 

ber  21  after  the  conference  had  adjourned.  With  the  United  States  the  situation  is  the 

reverse.    Canada  buys  from  her  60  p*er  cent. 

PRESIDENT  taft's  ATTITUDE  of  her  total  imports  f^en  against  the  Competi- 
tion of  the  "preference,"  though  Canada's 

On  the  American  side,  too.  President  Taft,  sales  to  America  are  but  25  per  cent,  of  hef 

in  his  annual  message  to  Congress,  mentioned  total  exports,  and  in  this  fiscal  year  de- 

the  matter  in  these  terms:  dined  $370,000.    Still,  r^procity  advocates 

in  both  countries  regard  these  figures  as  amply 

The  policy  of  broader  and  closer  trade  relations  justifying  this  policy,  arguing  that  if  these 

with  the  Dominion  of  Canada  which  was  initiated  in  results  are   achievable   under  an  American 

the  adjustment  of  the  maximum  and  minimum  pro-  .„  •/»  a^i^^^^u,  (^^^a  4-^  ^^^u^a^  fr^r.^i^^ 

visions  of  the  tariff  act  of  August,  1909,  has  proved  ^"f  designedly  framed  to  excKide  foreign 

mutually  beneficial.    It  justifies  further  efforts  for  the  products  and  a   Canadian   tarrn^  based  on 

readjustment  of  the  commercial  relations  of  the  two  moderate  protection,  what  may  not  be  ex- 

cpuntrics.  so  that  their  commerce  mar  follow  the  pectedif  the  tariff  barriers  were  thrown  down? 

channels  natural  to  contiguous  coimtnes  and  be  com-    Jp, «^,^«^u:^«i  »>-^^:««„;f,r  o«^  4^v.^rx*^»v«,^f 

mensurate  with  the  steady  expansion  of  trade  and  in-  The  geographical  propinquity  and  the  prompt- 
dustry  on  both  sides  of  the  boundary  line.  ness  with  which  trade  can  be  conducted 
^  ^  naturally  attract  the  two  countries  commer- 
.  "^oth  governments  being  thus  unequivo-  cially;  the  United  States  needs  raw  materials 
,  tally  pledged  to  earnest  endeavors  to  effect  and  can  obtain  them  nowhere  else  so  con- 
freer  trade,  it  remains  to  consider  the  condi-  veniently  as  in  Canada;  the  outcry  against  the 
tions  operating  to  make  or  mar  the  move-  cost  of  living  must  make  for  reduced  taxa- 
ment.  tion  and  freer  intercourse;  and  as  the  States 

gained  by  becoming  a  republic  and  the  Prov- 

BENEFiTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  inces  gained  by  becoming  a  dominion,  both 

should  gain  by  being  linked  together  in  com- 
The  American  arguments  for  reciprocity  mercial  union. 
are  that  it  would  open  a  highly  advanta- 
geous market  for  United  States  manufactures,  Canadian  arguments  against  reciprocity 
afford  access  to  Canadian  raw  materials  for 

use  therein,  supply  cheaper  foodstuffs  to  the  It  has  been  so  long  taken  for  grafted  by 

American  consumer,  and  stimulate  trade  in  Americans  that  Canada  would  "jump^  atj^ 

every  form.  I  Objections  to  it  would  come  reciprocity  that  there  is  amazen^nt  at  the 

from  the  American  farmer,  whose  price  of  idea  of  her  possibly  declining  such  ^compact. 
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Therefore,  the  Canadian  arguments  against   mines  to  come  here  free  of  duty?    These  are  things 

freer  trade,  which  are  but  Uttle  understood  in  g-Jf^  gl^urcr*^  ^""^  ^'^'^  """^^  ^^"''^  ^'''""  ^""^  ''"^' 
the  United  States,  are  appended  in  some  de- 
tail, to  illustrate  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  special  interests  apfected 
an  agreement.     These  arguments  are: 

,  V   .       .      ,    .  J       ^, .  .        ,       .^       It  will  scarcely  be  disputed  that  this  is  a 

(i)  America  denied  us  this  concession  when  itr        •jii  j        i^i.  ^  t 

seemed  indispensable  to  us.    Now,  when  we  have  formidable  array  and  makes  the  prospect  for 

secured  commercial  stability  otherwise,  and  she,  in  reciprocity  by   no  means  bright;  nor  is  the 

her  need,  seeks  reciprocity  with  us,  let  us  treat  her   situation  improved  by  a  brief  study  of  the 

in  the  same  fashion.  particular  interests  affected  by  the  general 

(2)  America  will  not  give  us  a     square  deal     in  '^  ...  i.   *.  j     t_  -n  t_  i_ 
any  case,  for  under  the  last  treaty  she  charged  us  propositions  stated  above,  as  will  be  seen  by 
duty  on  the  "packages"  in  which  "fishery  pro-  the  subjoined  summary! 

ducts"  were  contained,  though  bound  to  admit  the 

latter  duty  free;  and  refused  to  consider  Lake       Food  Stuffs. — The  Canadian  farmer  hopes  for 

Champlain  part  of  the  canal  system  conceded  free-  better  prices  for  his  products  by  selling  them  in 

dom  from  tolls,  though  this  had  always  previously  America,  but  the  effect  would  be  to  raise  the  rates 

been  so  regarded,  these  refusals  largely  destroying  for  the  consumer  at  home  who  clamors  for  a  cheap- 

the  value  of  the  arrangement  for  Canada.  ening  of  the  cost  of  living.     The  introduction  of 

(3)  We  have,  during  the  past  forty  years,  spent  Canadian  farm  products  into  the  United  States,  too, 
vast  sums  in  perfecting  our  railway  systems  and  must  lessen  the  prices  American  farmers  would 
providing  commercial  avenues  east  and  west,  thus  obtain.  And  yet,  at  the  forty-fourth  annual  meet- 
aifording  the  maximum  of  employment  to  our  own  ing  of  the  National  Grange  at  Atlantic  City  No- 
people  and  agencies  in  distributing  our  imports  vember  16-26,  State  Master  Creasy,  of  Pennsyl- 
trom  and  exports  to  the  outside  world  (af)art  from  vania,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  agriculture, 
the  United  States);  whereas,  under  reciprocity  the  is  reported  to  have  asserted'in  his  annual  report, 
north-and-south  lines  and  American  transportation  "that  three-fourths  of  the  farmers  are  in  debt,  de- 
agencies  would  benefit  at  the  cost  of  our  own.  spite  the  computations  of  the  Agricultural  De- 

(4)  Reciprocity  would  check  the  growth  of  our  partmentin  the  contrary."  Hence  the  difficulty  of 
manufactures  by  enabling  the  output  of  the  enoc-  a  Free  Trade  schedule  in  food  stuffs. 

mous  American  concerns  to  undersell  that  of  our 

smaller  concerns  and  prevent  the  further  estab-  Coal. — ^The  mining  of  bituminous  coal  is  one  of 
lishing  of  branchesr  of  American  industries  in  Ca-  Nova  Scotia's  largest  industries,  the  royalties  on 
nadian  centers,  in  which  Senator  Beveridge  esti-  the  output  forming  one-third  of  the  provincial 
mated  there  is  at  present  invested  $250,000,000  of  revenue.  Mine  operators  and  operatives  con- 
United  States  capital,  which  prevention  would  de-  sider  reciprocity  a  catastrophe  for  the  province, 
prive  our  people  of  new  avenues  of  labor.  and  the  local  government  can  hardly  be  expected 

(5)  Reciprocity  would  render  innocuous  the  to  view  it  favorably.  American  toal  entering 
"  British  preference  " ;  and  as  to  this  it  is  important  Canada  is  taxed  53  cents  a  ton,  to  protect  the  home 
to  note  that  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  speaking  in  British  product,  and  while  reciprocity  would  give  Ontario 
Columbia  last  September,  declared  that  no  inter-  and  Quebec  cheaper  coal,  Nova  Scotia  contends 
ference  with  this  "preference"  would  be  tolerated  that  her  people  pay  an  extra  charge  on  food  stuffs 
in  any  trade  arrangement  with  the  United  States,  and  manufactures  from  these  provinces  to  "pro- 
reiterating  this  declaration  in  the  Ottawa  Commons  tect"  these  industries,  demanding  that  the  aboli- 
in  the  opening  houFs  of  the  present  session.  tion  of  duty  on  coal  be  followed  by  similar  treat- 

(6)  As  tht  Anxprican  tariff  is  now  nearly  twice  as  ment  for  competing  products, 
high  as  Canada's  the  republic  should  reduce  it  to 

the  same  level,  as  af\  evidence  of  good  faith,  before        Fish. — ^The  fishing  industry  of  the  Pacific  Coast 

even   negotiations   for  freer   trade   are   seriously  is  already  largely  controlled  by  Americans,  as  well 

begun.  -  that  centered  at  Victoria  and  Vancouver  as  that 

(7)  Reciprocity  would  not  necessarily  mean  prosecuted  from  Seattle  and  Tacoma.  Many  ob- 
cheaper  commodities  to  the  consumer,  but  simply  servers  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  fear  the  same  result 
enlarge  the  sphere  of  operations  of  the  American  for  that  region  under  reciprocity,  arguing  that  this 
trusts,  for  at  present,  with  no  duty  on  wire  fencing,  would  give  American  fishermen  an  advanced  base 
the  price  thereof,  for  Canada,  is  arbitrarily  fixed  by  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  to  conduct  their  opera- 
the  American  trust  controlling  the  Canaditin  fac-  tions  more  successfully,  and  maintaining  that  it 
tories  producing  this  material.  would  be  wiser  to  strengthen  the  barriers  against 

(8)  The  United  States  may  abrogate  this  treaty  them  and  trust  to  the  rapidly  increasing  demand 
as  she  did  the  last  one,  leaving  Canada  then  tq  face  for  sea  food  in  America  to  provide  ample  outlets 
the  same  problem  as  in  1866 — that  of  finding  new  for  the  Canadian  product  and  to  effect  the  removal 
markets  for  the  surplus  products  previously  taken'  of  the  duty  therefrom. 

by  the  United  States  but  now  left  on  her  hands: 

Finally,  reciprocity  is   opposed  as  unnecessary        Pulp  Wood. — American  industrial  interests  de- 

because  of  the  increasing  dependence  of  America*  sire  free  entry  of  Canadian  pulp  wood,  but  the 

on  Canada's  raw  materials,  as  confessed  by  Mr.  rapid  depletion  of  America's  forest   wealth  had 

Whitney,  of  Boston,  in  his  article  in  the  October  induced  Canadian  provinces  to  prohibit  the  export 

i4 //an/tc -Afon/Wy,  in  these  words:  "If  a  reciprocity  of  this  raw  material,  thus  compelling  its  manu- 

treaty  on  broad  lines  is  not  possible  at  the  present  facture,  with  laree  employment  of  labor,  within 

time,  owing  to  the  attitude  of  the  Canadians,  why  their  territory.     The  "Crown"  or  public  lands  in 

should  we  deny  ourselves  the  advantages  that  each  province  are  controlled  by  the    provincial 

would  accrue  to  us  from  at  once  allowing  the  prod-  government,  and  as  that  of  Ontario  is  Conserva- 

ucts  of   Canada's   fisheries,   farms,    forests,    and  tive,  and  therefore  hostile  to  the  Laurier.  cabinet, 
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while  that  of  Quebec,  though  Liberal,  is  equally  isters  pledged  themselves  to  the  agreement 

strong  for  this  pohcy.  the  resulting  impasse  sen-  ^jj  j^  certainly  force  it  through  the  Do- 

ously  affects  the  reciprocity  negotiations.  .  '.       „  .l        l  ^i.  l 

mmion  Commons,  though  there  are  some  who 

AoRicuLTURAi.    lMPLE>iENTs.-The    Canadian  doubt  if  the  Senate,  while  Strongly  Liberal, 

West   demands   cheaper    appliances,   contending  could  be  reLed  upon  to  confirm  an  agreement 

that   Canadian-made    machines  sell   in  America  unless  it  was  undisputably  advantageous  to 

and  Britain  (or  less  than  at  home  arid  asserting  the  country.     Prominent  Liberal  Senators, 

that   Canadian   manufactures  secured  from  the  „„,„;„, „j  iT,,  „.,.„,■„:„_     /       „       i ,■ 

Ottawa  parliament  remission  of  the  duties  on  steel  ""tainted  by  suspicion  of  personal  moUves. 
used  in  making  "parts"  therefor,  and  then  ini-  have     declared    against    reciprocity;    other 
ported  most  of  this  raw  material,  formerly  ob-  prominent  Liberal  Senators  are  so  doselv 
tained  locally:  but  made  no  reduction  in  prices  to  identified  with  Canadian  industries  that  the'v 
Z  'S:r.CrLV"d."''SL£  °:Z.^;^,l  «."«  necessanly  take  the  same  course,  while 
decry  this  agitation,  retorting  that  the  farmer  pays  the  Conservative  Senators  are  unammously 
no  more  tor  his  necessaries  than  twenty  years  aeo,  against  a  treaty  and,  except  in  western  Can- 
but  gets  40  to  100  per  cent,  more  on  wfiat  he  scTls.  ^da,  there  is  little  popular  sentiment  for  it. 
Even  the  newspapers  supporting  theLaurier 
OBSTACLES  TO  TREATY -MA  KING  government,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  arc 
but  apologetic  at  best  in  their  seemingly  per- 
These  complications  would  almost  seem  to  functory  advocacy  of  the  negotiations.    Cap- 
make   reciprocity  hopeless.    Yet  situations  tains  of  industry  i^orking  harmoniously  with 
apparently  as  unsolvable  have  been  coped  the  cabinet  in  progressive  policies  generally, 
with  heretofore,  though  this  one  will  prob-  declare  their  opposition,  and   one   notable 
ably  tax  the  ingenuity  of  the  negotiators  to  personality  stated  his  willingness  to  pay  in- 
the   utmost.     Nor   would   all   obstacles   be  definitely  the  $250,000  a  year  which  the  duties 
overcome  with  the  signing  of  an  agreement,  on  coal  represent  to  the  enterprises  in  which 
if  this  stage  should  be  reached.    Indeed,  in  he  is  interested  rather  than  see  existing  busi- 
some  respects  they  would  be  only  commenc-  ness  conditions  altered  by  American  compell- 
ing.    A  draft  treaty  would  then  have  to  run  tion.     Even  in  western  Canada,  where  the 
the  gantlet  of  two  parliaments.     Its  ratifi-  sentiment  for  freer  trade  is  more  pronounced 
cation  by  the  American  Senate  requires  a  and  whence  a  delegation  of  five  hundred 
two-thirtls  vote;  and  would  enough  Demo-  farmers  was  to  visit  Ottawa  in  December  t(> 
crats  be  found  willing,  under  existing  polit-  advocate  improved  trade  relations  with  the 
ical  conditions,  to  assist  the  Taft  adminis-  United  States,  their  policy  was  understood  ti> 
tration  by  voting  for  a  pact  which  might  be  an  enlargement  of  the  "British  prefer- 
party?  ence"  from  ^^  to  50  per  cent.,  coupled  with 
March  free  import  of  farming  machinery, 
ts  con-       Such  is  the  situation  which  will  face  tht- 
nth  the  conferrees  when  negotiations  are  resumed  ai 
iminate  Washington  early  in  January.     And  it  will  bt 
enators  interesting  to  see  if  their  efforts  bear  fruit 
uch  an  in  a  satisfactory  accord  or  if  the  pourparlers 
for  po-  break  down  and  the  two  countries  determine 
il  cam-  to  continue  their  trade  relations  on  the  pres- 
ent basis,  modified  somewhat  by  the  possible 
losition  reduction  of  the  American  tariff  independent 
it  min-  altogether  of  a  fruitless  reciprocity  agitation. 
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THE   LONDON  TOWN    PLANNING 
CONFERENCE 

BY  JOHN  IHLDER 

(Field  Secretary,  National  Housing  Association) 


T^HE  recent  International  Towti  Planning 
*  Conference  in  London  (October  11-14, 
iQio)  brought  out  an  array  of  facts  and 
opinions  both  interesting  and  valuable.  The- 
orists and  dreamers  were  there  to  present 
pictures  of  urban  Utopias  of  the  future,  stnti- 
mentalists  to  call  attention  to  the  value  and 
beauty  of  much  that  is  old,  and,  like  old 
things  generally,  possessed  of  that  inherent 
jierversity  which  makes  them  get  in  the 
way  of  the  hustling,  matter-of-fact  utilitarian. 
And  the  utilitarian  was  there  to  prove  his 
contentions  by  facts  and  figures.  So,  with 
its  great  exhibition  of  models,  maps,  and 
pictures  showing  what  has  been  done  in 
Germany,  what  is  being  done  in  Great 
Britain,  and  what  is  planned  to  be  done  in 
the  United  States;  with  its  addresses  and 
discussions  by  architects,  civil  engineers,  so- 
cial workers,  and  city  ofRcials  from  all  parts 
of  Europe  and  America;  and  with  its  \isits 
to  municipal  workingmen's  houses,  garden 
suburbs,  and  garden  cities  in  and  around 
London,  the  conference  presented  a  fair  im- 
pression of  what  is  being  accomplished  by 


the  civilized  nations  of  the  world  in  the 
effort  to  make  their  growing  and  problemful 
cities  not  only  decent  and  wholesome,  but 
attractive  and  inspiring. 

Mr.  Leonard  Stokes,  president  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  luider 
whose  auspices  the  conference  was  held,  said 
that  its  purpose  was  to  interest  the  public 
and  bring  home  to  the  general  imaginatioD 
the  wastefulness  of  the  present  patchwork 
and  hand-to-mouth  building.  For,  he  de- 
clared, if  the  people  want  good  healthy  towns, 
they  will  have  them.  So  far  as  England  was 
concerned  the  conference  evidently  ftdfilled 
its  purpose,  Mr.  John  Burns,  president  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  gave  local 
municipal  authorities  permission  to  send 
representatives  up  to  London  at  public  ex- 
pense. As  a  result  the  meetings  at  Guild 
Hall  and  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  were  so  crowded  that  overflow 
meetings  had  to  be  arranged. 

The  keynote  struck  by  Mr.  Stokes  was 
repeated  by  several  later  speakers,  notably 
Mr.  Daniel  H.  Bumham,  of  Chicago,  ivho 
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presided  at  one  of  the  sessions.  Mr.  Burn-  Another  American,  Charles  Mulford  Rob- 
ham's  great  pictures  of  the  glorified  Chicago  inson,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  made  a  strong 
of  the  future  were  in  some  respects  the  most  plea  for  the  application  of  common-sense  Iti 
impressive  exhibits  at  the  Royal  Academy,  street  planning,  and  illustrated  his  idea  of 
Perhaps  the  contrast  they  present  to  the  what  should  not  be  done  by  pointing  to  the 
Chicago  of  to-day  led  him  in  his  address  to  city  of  Washington,  America's  first  and, 
dwell  upon  the  need  of  arousing  public  in-  with  the  possible  exceptions  of  Detroit  antl 
tcrcst  and  to  declare  that  any  physical  plan  Buffalo,  only  example  of  thoroughgoing 
the  people  want  can  be  carried  out.  town    planning    carried    into    etTcct.      Mr. 


(The  boulevan]  is  niKd  to  allow  fne  flow  under  it  of  east-and-wcr^t  tcBmioE  traRic.  and  both  Mic 
and  Buuibifli  Court  are  railed  to  the  boulevard  level.     The  rniaed  portion  throughout  its  . 
length,  Irom  Randolph  Street  to  Indiana  Street,  eitcnds  from  buildinH  line  to  building  U 
It  ia  apprOHched  from  the  cross  streets  by  inclined  roadways  oi  rampa) 
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PROPOSED  IMPROVEMENTS   IN    NEW   YORK  CITY 

Robinson  said  that  there  are  two  groups  of 
changes  necessary  in  our  street  planning: 
(i)  The  provision  of  long,  broad,  straight 
radial  highwa)rs  of  easy  gradient,  which, 
shortening  time  and  distance  to  the  outer 
zones,  will  facilitate  the  daily  ebb  and  flow 
of  traflSc  and  increase  the  area  available  for 
home  building;  (2)  a  rearrangement  of  the 
minor  streets,  adjusting  them  to  the  needs 
of  the  section  which  they  serve.  It  was  in 
this  connection  that  he  criticised  the  Wash- 
ington regulation  that  no  new  street  shall  be 
less  than  ninety  feet  wide.  For  such  a  rule 
leads  to  great  economic  loss  in  municipal  ex- 
penditure and  to  high  rents.  ^Esthetically  or- 
dinary streets  gain  nothing  by  excessive  width. 
Mr.  T.  Adams,  of  the  Town  Planning  De- 
partment of  the  Local  Government  Board, 


attacked  this  street  problem  from  a  different 
point.  His  experience  in  Sweden  and  Ger- 
many, he  said,  convinced  him  that  the  tene- 
ment system  of  block  dwellings  was  as  much 
the  result  of  the  wide  road  as  the  wide  road 
was  the  result  of  the  tenement  system. 
Under  the  English  Town  Planning  law  nar- 
row side  streets  and  wide  main  thorough- 
fares can  be  arranged  for. 

It  is  significant  of  the  longer  study  Eng- 
lishmen have  given  to  town  plamung  that 
the  Englishman  in  this  instance  laid  greater 
stress  on  the  effect  upon  housing  of  good  and 
bad  street  planning  than  did  the  American. 
And  a  little  later  a  German,  representative 
of  the  coimtry  where  town  planning  has  been 
most  thoroughly  studied,  emphasized  this 
difference.  Prof.  Rudolph  Eberstadt,  in  de- 
scribing the  great  plans  which  have  recently 
been  accepted  as  guides  in  the  development 
of  the  Prussian  capital,  took  occasion  to  poke 
a  little  gentle  fun  at  his  British  hearers  who, 
during  visits  to  the  fatherland,  have  been  so 
impressed  by  certain  spectacular  features  of 
German  city  building  that  they  have  quite 
missed  their  evil  social  effects.  So,  when  the 
German  town  planner  and  housing  reformer 
tells  them,  "We  wish  to  do  away  with  this 
system  (tenements),  pernicious  for  our  peo- 
ple: we  aim  at  the  English  home,  the  cot- 
tage, the  individual  house,"  the  reply  is, 
"Why,  last  night  at  dinner  the  Englishmen 
could  not  find  words  enough  to  praise  this 
system  which  you  would  upset." 

But  despite  this  modest  acknowledgment 
of  having  learned  a  lesson  from  England  Pro- 
fessor Eberstadt  ended  with  the  declaration 
that  Germany  is  the  only  land  where  one  can 
study  closely  in  connection  town  planning, 
street  planning  and  the  basis  of  social  life, 
housing. 

Other  addresses  at  the  conference  were 
delivered  by  such  men  as  Eugene  Henard, 
architect  of  the  city  of  Paris,  W.  E.  Riley, 
architect  of  the  London  County  Coimdl,  Pro- 
fessor Adshead  of  Liverpool  University,  and 
John  Burns,  president  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.  At  the  last  session  Lord  Kitch- 
ener described  the  building  of  the  new  Khar- 
tum on  the  ruins  of  the  old  native  city  left 
by  the  dervishes.  In  spite  of  such  imusual 
diflSculties  as  were  presented  by  a  popula- 
tion which  could  not  understand  the  need  of 
city  building  along  sanitary  lines,  and  which 
was  instinctively  distrustful  of  everything 
the  English  did,  Khartum  has  been  rebuilt 
in  such  a  way  that  what  was  foimeriy  a 
pest-house  has  become  a  town  in  which 
malaria  is  almost  unknown. 


Capyi^gbt  bjr  the  Amcncu 

PRESIDENT  TAFT  AND  COLONEL  GOETHALS  INSPECTING  THE  PACIFIC  END  OF  THE  PANAMA 
CANAL  IN  NOVFMBER 

REALIZING  THE  DREAM  OF  PANAMA 

Results  Already  Achieved  on  the  Isthmus  Assure  the  Comple- 
tion OF  the  Canal  Within  the  Next  Three  Years 

BY  GEORGE  F.  AUTHIER 

IT  is  now  possible  to  see  the  Panama  Canal  the  House  of  Representatives,  called  marked 
*  in  process  of  building,  and  at  the  same  attention  to  the  progress  of  the  work.  While 
time  derive  from  such  a  view  a  picture  of  the  American  people  have  been  ciamoring 
the  completed  waterway.  January  i,  1914,  to  see  "the  dirt  fly,"  Colonel  Goelhals  and 
will  see  commercial  vessels  passing  from  ocean  his  corps  of  assistant  engineers  have  been 
toocean,  and  as  early  as  June  I,  1913,  smaller  quietly  devoting  their  army  of  something 
vessels  may  be  utilizing  the  canal.  The  date  like  35,000  men  to  the  task  of  successfully 
of  January  i,  1915,  remains  the  date  set  for  encountering  the  difficulties  offered.  Here- 
the  official  opening,  when  a  fleet  of  American  tofore,  the  picture  in  the  minds  of  the  Amer- 
warships  will  pass  through  the  waterway,  ican  people  has  been  one  of  preparation,  of 
which  will  then,  be  thrown  open  to  the  world  a  task  in  the  process  of  evolution.  There 
marked  "finished."  was  presented  to  the  President  and  to  the 

The  timeelapsingbetween January  1,1914,  members  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  January  i,  1915,  will  be  devoted  to  the  the  picture  of  a  work  that  had  "set."  Order 
task  of  "tuning  up"  the  machinery  so  that  has  been  evolved  out  of  chaos,  a  matchless 
no  accidents  to  American  warships  can  af-  organization  has  been  perfected  by  Colonel 
feet  the  confidence  of  the  American  people  Goethals  which  works  like  a  machine  and 
in  the  military  as  well  as  the  commercial  ade-  makes  use  of  every  minute  of  time.  The 
quacy  of  the  canal.  engineering  problem  involved  in  the  taming 

The  recent  visit  of  President  Taft  and  of  the  turbulent  Chagres  River  has  been 
that  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  of  solved  by  the  construction  of  Gatun  dam, 
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MAP  OF  THE  CANAL  ROUTE,  SHOWING  LOCATION 

the  locks  are  in  process  of  construction,  and  completed;    the  Gatun  locks  were  44  per 
the  only  portion  of  the  work  which  Colonel  cent,  completed,  the  Pedro  Miguel  lock  51 
Goethals  cautiously  regards  as  still  in  an  per   cent,    completed,    and    the   Miraflores 
experimental    stage   is    the    excavation    of  locks  5  per  cent,  completed. 
Culebra  cut,  where  slides  are  offering  unex- 
pected physical  difficulties.     But  the  only  doing  two  years'  wobk  in  one 
problem  here  appears  to  be  one  of  time.    In 

spite  of  it,  the  canal  will  be  completed,  not  The  ensuing  fiscal  year  wiU  see  increased 
on  time,  but  a  jear  ahead  of  time,  and  within  activity  in  the  work  of  construction.  The 
the  contemplated  cost  of  $375,000,000,  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  has  submitted 

An  idea  of  the  present  status  of  the  work  estimates  asking  for  an  appropriation  of  ap- 
may  be  obtained  from  the  report  of  Novem-  proximately  $47,000,000,  as  compared  with 
ber  26,  1910,  which  showed  that  the  excava-   the   appropriation  of  $37,855,000  made  for 
tion  for  the  entire  canal  was  72  per  cent,   the  present   6scal   year.    The  purpose    in- 
volved  in   this  proposed  increased   appro 
priation  is   to  concentrate  practically   two 
ordinary  years'  work  in  one.    The  machinery 
evolved  for  the  construction  has  reached  its 
highest  stage  of  efficiency.     Dredging  will 
hurry  the  excavation  work  in  Culebra.    The 
contractors  building  the  gates  for  the  locks 
have  agreed  to  deliver  the  leaves  for   the 
gates  six  months  earlier  than  was  anticipated 
in  their  contract.     The  locks  will  be  com- 
pleted by  June  i,  1913. 

In  considering  the  progress  of  the  work 

and  the  likelihcKxl  of  its  completion  at  the 

tinre  mentioned,  it  should  be  remembered 

that  most  of  the  construction  has  been  done 

in  the  past  three  years.    The  United  States 

took  possession  of  the  canal  in  May,  1904; 

omHrt..«..i-*™n«nP«-A™u»».N,v.  but  the  work  of  actually  making  the  "dirt 

COLONEL  coEiHAis  poiNTiNo  OUT  TO  iHE  pKESiDENT  fly"  did  not  begin  until  1907.     The  three 

SAUEHT  FEATURES  OF  THE  CANAL  WOBK  years  that  intervened  were  devoted  to  prep- 
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OF  IMPORTANT  DAMS.  LOCKS  AND  CUTS 

aratioD.  This  involved  the  construction  of  shows  the  high  record  of  4j062,ooo  cubic 
houses  for  employees,  the  establishment  of  yards.  To  properly  appreciate  the  difficulty 
a  food  and  water  supply,  sanitation,  and  the  involved  in  such  a  record  of  accomplishment, 
assembling  of  a  plant  In  1907  the  active  itshouldberemembered  that  the  rainy  season 
work  of  excavation  commenced.  The  total  extends  over  nine  months  of  each  year, 
amount  of  excavation  required  to  build  the  In  addition  to  this  record  of  excavation,  the 
canal  under  the  present  system  is  estimated  task  of  building  the  Gatun  dam  has  been  in 
at  212,445,766  cubic  yards.  Of  this  amount,  progress,  immense  quantities  of  concrete  have 
99,908,000  cubic  yards  of  excavation  usable  been  laid  in  the  locks  and  spillways,  and  the 
in  the  American  plan  had  been  completed  thousand  and  one  other  details  of  the  work 
by  the  French  prior  to  May  4,  1904,  leaving  have  been  taken  care  of. 
182,537,766  cubic  yards  to  be  excavated  by 

the  ^erican  builders.    The  followbg  table  the  man  behind  the  shovel 

will  show  the  manner  in  which  the  Americans 

are  performing  this  Titanic  task :  This  marvelous  record  of  efficiency  is  prob- 

ably due  more  largely  to  the  perfect  organiza- 
AMouNT  ExcAVATCD  ^^^  evolvcd  by  Col.  George  W.  Goethals, 
Yards  Average    chief  engineer  and  chairman  of  the  Isthmian 

May 4 to  Dec  31, 1904...     243,472  30.434  Commission,  than  to  any  other  cause. 


o  Dec,  31.  1905. 

o  Dec.  31,  1906- 
1  to  Dec.  3r    " 
I  to  Dec.     ]       , 
I  to  Dec.  31,  1909. 


.  1,799,227  149.936       When   Colonel   Goethals  arrived  on   the 

■  4'94M97  4".375  Isthmus,  he  found  an  admirable  transporta-, 
!37iii6j35  3!o9vo6i  ^'^n  system  arranged  by  his  immediate  pre- 
.35!o96|i66  21924,680  decessor,  Mr,  John  F.  Stevens,  who  had  been 
engaged  in  railway  construction,  and  he 
The  work  already  done  up  to  November  i,  brought  his  ability  in  this  line  with  him  to  the 
1910,  including  the  small  portion  excavated  Isthmus.  The  initial  problem  of  canal  con- 
by  the  French,  amounted  to  151,207,921  struction  was  transportation.  The  army 
cubic  yards,  leaving  61,237,845  cubic  yards  engineers  who  have  succeeded  Mr.  Stevens 
still  to  be  removed.  At  the  beginning  it  was  are  generous  in  their  praise  of  the  work  of 
thought  that  a  total  excavation  of  1,000,000  their  civilian  predecessor, 
cubic  yards  a  month  would  be  the  maximum  Colonel  Goethals  took  this  plan  as  a  basis, 
of  efficiency,  but  the  average  of  3,000,000  and  has  carried  out  its  completion,  until  now 
cubic  yards  a  month  has  been  maintained  for  one  of  the  most  perfect  transportation  sys- 
two  years  and  the  month  of  March,  1909,   temsin  the  world  is  being  utilized,  and  a  plant 
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pointing  spectacle.    It  is  so  immense  that  it  with  a  concrete  floor,  300  feet  wide,  to  accom- 

does  not  have  the  appearance  of  a  dam  so  modate  the  overflow  from  the  lake.     The 

much  as  of  a  natural  mound  connecting  the  spillway   will    be   equipped   with   movable 

side  hills  at  Gatun.  gates   which   will  permit   the  engineers  in 

While  a  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  charge  to  regulate  the  flow  of  water.    In  the 

directed  to  this  structure,  it  is  really  less  of  wet  season,  the  gates  can  be  removed,  per- 

an  engineering  feat  than  has  been  generally  mitting  an  extra  flow  of  water,  and  in  the  dry 

supposed.    The  dam  from  end  to  end  is  1.8  season  they  can  be  closed, 

miles  long  and  1900  feet  wide  at  its  greatest  The  work  on  Gatun  dam  is  nearing  com- 

width.    The  crest  of  the  dam  will  be  lis  feet  pletion    and    will    be    ready    simultaneously 

above  sea  level,  placing  it  about  30  feet  above  with  the  completion  of  the  locks.    The  water 

the  normal  level  of  Gatun  Lake.    The  width  is  already  beginning  to  collect  in  Gatun  Lake 

of  the  dam  at  the  8s-foot  level,  where  it  and  it  is  anticipated  it  will  take  about  two 

meets  the  crest  of  the  lake,  will  be  375  feet,  years  to  fill  the  reservoir.    Across  the  bed  of 

The  dam  is  semicircular  in  shape,  meeting  the  lake  the  Chagres  liiver  meanders,  cross- 

and  including  elevations  or  hills  in  its  con-  ing  the  proposed  channel  about  fifteen  limes, 

tour,  which  have  been  left  intact,  reducing  The  Gatun  dam  has  enabled  the  American 

the  cost  of  construction.    There  can  be  no  builders  to  ignore  this  treacherous  stream, 
doubt  of  the  ability  of  the  dam  to  withstand 

the  pressure  of  the  impounded  waters  of  the  the  largest  locks  in  the  world 
Chagres.    The  slope  on  the  water  side  is  so 

gradual  that  instead  of  the  exertion  of  the  In  the  construction  of  the  locks  the  canal 

pressure  in  anything  like  a  direct  form  it  builders  have  had  to  meet  novel  difficulties, 

will  be  directed  downward  instead  of  up-  In  the  first  place,  the  locks  are  the  largest 

ward.    In  picturing  the  canal,  imagine  two  ever   designed.     They   are   constructed   in 

outer  structures,  or  toes,  built  of  dump  male-  pairs,  and  involve  an  immense  amount  of 

rial  from  the  canal.     These  "toes"  are  the  excavation  and  of  concrete  laying.    Excava- 

framework  of  the  dam,  and  continue  from  lion  of  5,500,000  yards  of  dirt  is  necessary 

end  to  end.    They  permit  of  a  fill  between,  for  the  construction  of  the  twelve  that  will 

about  860  feet  in  width  at  the  bottom.    This  be  built. 

fill  is  made  of  impermeable  material,  pumped  The  locks  will  be  approximately  81  feet 

in  by  suction  dredges,  which  pump  a  con-  high.    The  center  wall  has  a  width  of  60  feet 

stant  stream,  20  per  cent,  solid,  filling  in  at  for  its  entire  height.     The  side  walls  will  be 

the  rate  of  from  300,000  to  400,000  yards  of  from  45  to  50  leet  wide  at  the  surface  floor, 

material  per  month.  narrowing  at  a  point  about  24!/^  feet  above 

In  the  middle  of  the  dam  is  a  spillway,  the  surface  of  the  floor  until  they  are  8  feet 
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REAUZING  TBE  DREAM  OF  PANAMA 


Zone,  but  they  are  practically  unnecessary  so  Pedro  Miguel,  one  lock  will  lower  the  ship  to 

far  as  protection  against  the  mosquito  is  con-  the  level  of  54?^  feet  above  the  sea  level. 

cemed,  for  the  mosquito  finds  the  problem  of  The  descent  from  Pedro  Miguel  is  to  a  lake 

existence  difficult  and  almost  impossible  on  i^  miles  long  ending  in  the  Miraflores  locks. 

the  Isthmus.  Two  locks  will  lower  the  vessel  to  the  sea 

level.     Passing  through  a  bottom  channel 

TWELVE  HOURS  FBOM  OCEAN  TO  OCEAN  500  feet  in  width,  the  vessel  will  then  pass 

out  to  the  Pacific,  covering  8J^  miles  in  the 

ransits  which  sea-level  channel. 

twelve  hours  This  brief  review  of  the  physical   char- 

p  in  passing  acteristics  of  the  canal  is  given  to  convey  an 

s  three  hours  additional   picture   of   the   progress  of   the 

The  canal,  work.    It  will  be  seen  that  the  actual  work 

■,  when  com-  of  dry  excavation  is  chiefly  centered  in  the 

and  the  dis-  Culebra  cut  and  in  the  foundations  for  the 

locks.     The  picture  of  the  canal  does  not 

to  the  Pacific  carry  with  it  a  view  of  continuous  channel. 

canal  from  The  greater  distance  is  over  the  surface  of 

channel  500  Gatun  Lake.     The  actual'  visible  channels 

F  about  seven  are  at  the  entrances  on  the  Atlantic  and 

ries  of  three  Pacific  sides  and  at  Culebra  cut. 

at  once  the 

85  feet,  and  THE  GREAT  gatun  dam 
Gatun  Lake. 

med  by  im-  While  the  visitor  at  the  Isthmus  is  dis- 
rhagres  River  appointed  in  not  seeing  more  indications  of 
n  area  of  ;64,  an  actual  canal  channel,  he  is  compensated 
steamers  will  by  the  evidences  of  engineering  construction, 
^of  24  miles  by  the  scenes  of  activity  that  meet  his  eye 
e  entrance  to  at  every  point,  and  by  the  spectacle  of  the 
ulebra  cut  is  locks,  giant  skyscrapers  of  stone,  which  rear 
width  of  the  themselves  at  the  three  different  points  men- 
bottom.     At  tioned.     Gatun  dam,  in  itself,  is  a  disap- 
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pointing  spectacle.    It  is  so  immense  that  it  with  a  concrete  floor,  300  feet  wide,  to  accoin~ 

does  not  have  the  appearance  of  a  dam  so  inodate  the  overflow  from  the  lake.     The 

much  as  of  a  natural  mound  connecting  the  spillway    will    be   equipped   with    movable 

side  hills  at  Gatun.  gates   which   will  permit   the  engineers   in 

While  a  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  charge  to  regulate  the  flow  of  water.  In  the 
directed  to  this  structure,  it  is  really  less  of  wet  season,  the  gates  can  be  removed,  per- 
an  engineering  feat  than  has  been  generally  mitting  an  extra  flow  of  water,  and  in  the  dry- 
supposed.  The  dam  from  end  to  end  is  1.8  season  they  can  be  closed. 
miles  long  and  1900  feet  wide  at  its  greatest  The  work  on  Gatun  dam  is  nearing  corn- 
width.  The  crest  of  the  dam  will  be  IIS  feet  p'etion  and  will  be  ready  simultaneously 
above  sea  level,  placing  it  about  30  feet  above  with  the  completion  of  the  locks.  The  water 
the  normal  level  of  Gatun  Lake.  The  width  is  already  beginning  to  collect  in  Gatun  Lake 
of  the  dam  at  the  85-foot  level,  where  it  and  it  is  anticipated  it  will  take  about  two 
meets  the  crest  of  the  lake,  will  be  375  feet,  years  to  fill  the  reservoir.    Across  the  bed  of 

The  dam  is  semicircular  in  shape,  meeting  the  lake  the  Chagres  River  meanders,  cross- 

and  including  elevations  or  hills  in  its  con-  ing  the  proposed  channel  about  fifteen  limes. 

tour,  which  have  been  left  intact,  reducing  The  Gatun  dam  has  enabled  the  American 

the  cost  of  construction.     There  can  be  no  builders  to  ignore  this  treacherous  stream, 
doubt  of  the  ability  of  the  dam  to  withstand 

the  pressure  of  the  impounded  waters  of  the  the  largest  locks  in  the  world 
Chagres.    The  slope  on  the  water  side  is  so 

gradual  that  instead  of  the  exertion  of  the  In  the  construction  of  the  locks  the  canal 
pressure  in  anything  like  a  direct  form  it  builders  have  had  to  meet  novel  difficulties. 
will  be  directed  downward  instead  of  up-  In  the  first  place,  the  locks  are  the  largest 
ward.  In  picturing  the  canal,  imagine  two  ever  designed.  They  are  constructed  in 
outer  structures,  or  toes,  built  of  dump  mate-  pairs,  and  involve  an  immense  amount  of 
rial  from  the  canal.  These  "toes"  are  the  excavation  and  of  concrete  laying.  Excava- 
framework  of  the  dam,  and  continue  from  tion  of  5,500,000  yards  of  dirt  is  necessary- 
end  to  end.  They  permit  of  a  fill  between,  for  the  construction  of  the  twelve  that  will 
about  860  feet  in  width  at  the  bottom.    This  be  built. 

fill  is  made  of  impermeable  material,  pumped  The  locks  will  be  approximately  81  feet 

in  by  suction  dredges,  which  pump  a  con-  high.    The  center  wall  has  a  width  of  60  feet 

stant  stream,  20  per  cent,  solid,  filling  in  at  for  its  entire  height.    The  side  walls  will  be 

the  rate  of  from  300,000  to  400,000  yards  of  from  45  to  50  feet  wide  at  the  surface  floor, 

material  per  month.  narrowing  at  a  point  about  24!^  feet  above 

In  the  middle  of  the  dam  is  a  spillway,  the  surface  of  the  floor  until  they  are  8  feet 
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REALIZING  THE  DREAM  OF  PANAMA 


THE  CONCRETE  MIXER  AT  PEDRO  MIGUEL 

wide  at  the  top.    The  interior  chambers  for  on,  it  will  require  about  eight  minutes  to  fill 

the  accommodation  of  ships  will  be  no  feet,  the  locks.   The  holes  permitting  the  water  to 

usable    width,    and     looo    feet    long,    large  flow  upward  into  the  locks  will  be  controlled 

enough  to  hold  the  biggest  ship  ever  built,  by  valves  of  the  Stoney  gate  type.     They 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  ships  move  on  rollers,  in  frames,  to  reduce  the 

through  the  locks,  intermediate  gates  will  be  friction.     With  the  water  turned  on,  these 

placed  in  the  lock  chambers  dividing  the  gates  will  bear  a  weight  of  275  tons  of  water 

locks   into   chambers  of  400   and   600   feet  pressure. 

respectively.     When  a  monster  ocean  liner  The  lock  gates  will  be  mammoth  steel 

passes   through,   the   two  chambers  can  be  structures,  7  feet  thick,  65  feet  long  and  from 

ocean-going  47  to  82  feet  high.    They  will  weigh  from  300 

ength.  to  600  tons  each.    Ninety-two  leaves  will  be 

ut  42'/^  feet  needed  for  the  entire  lock  construction  of  the 

■1,  with  three  canal,  with  a  total  weight  of  S7iOOo  tons,  fit 

be  for  drain-  appurtenances  for  structures  that  involve  the 

ilectric  wires  use  of  4,500,000  cubic  yards  of  concrete  and 

and  the  up-  as  many  barrels  of  cement- 
way  for  the 

INStJSING  SAJETY  IN  THE  USE  OF  THE  LOCKS 

ID  diameter, 

train  of  cars  In  building  the  locks  the  canal  builders 

vater  to  run,  have  built  for  safety.    The  greatest  number 

ls  which  will  of  lock  accidents  in  the  past  have  occurred 

IS.    Holes  in  through  the  use  of  their  own  power  by  vessels 

)art  connect  passing  through.    No  vessel  will  be  allowed 

ng  the  water  to  traverse  the  Panama  locks  under  its  own 

;  the  oscilla-  power. 

It  from  too  Electrical  locomotives  will  run  along  the 

verts  turned  tops  of  the  locks,  towing  the  vessels,  the  power 
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35,339  men  were  on  the  silver  roil,  or  paid  notice.  Later  they  were  ordered  to  perform 
in  Panamanian  currency.  The  men  on  the  certain  duties  and  refused  on  the  ground  that 
gold  roll  include  mechanics,  skilled  artisans,  under  the  terms  of  their  agreement  they  were 
derks,  and  officials.  They  are  mosUy  Amer-  not  required  to  do  so.  Colonel  Goethals  im- 
icans.  By  the  distinction  of  the  "gold  em-  mediately  discharged  them.  The  complaint 
ployees"and"silver  employees,"  the  Govern-  of  the  boiler-makers  was  the  same  as  that  ol 
ment  has  solved  the  difficulty  of  the  separa-  all  hourly  men.  They  were  receiving  65  cents 
tion  of  the  races.  The  agns  over  the  eating  an  hour,  with  "time  and  a  half"  for  over- 
houses,  in  the  waiting  stations,  and  in  the  rail-  time.  They  were  also  receiving  fifteen  days 
waycars,"forgoldemployees"and"forsilver  leave  of  absence  and  thirty  days  sick  leave, 
employees,"  indicate  where  the  different  races  with  the  usual  privileges,  which,  in  the  case  of 
shall  enter,  with  the  elimination  of  any  result-  married  men,  is  computed  to  be  worth  $45  a 
ing  discontent.  month  additional.  They  wanted  six  weeks 
The  generous  wages  paid  to  employees  has  leave  of  absence.  After  hia  return  President 
minimized  labor  difficulties,  although  what  Taft  issued  an  executive  order,  allowing  hourly 
may  be  the  beginning  of  trouble  was  started  men  thirty  days  leave  of  absence,  with  pay, 

when  President  Taft  was  on  the  Isthmus.  ,  

Government  employees  cannot  strike,  but  the  ^^'^^^  ^^^  i^gass  ios  the  weuase  or 

boiler-makers,  drawing  65  cents  an  hour  (al-  canal  employees 

most  twice  as  much  as  they  would  receive  in  In  addition  to  drawing  a  much  higher  sal- 

the  United  States),  demanded  an  immediate  ary  than  he  could  obtain  in  the  United  States, 

settlement  of  their  difficulties.   The  President  the  Panama  employee  finds  his  lines  cast  io 

refused  to  make  an  immediate  answer,  and  pleasant  places.   The  .Government  looks  upon 

they  resigned,  giving  the  required  five  days'  him  as  a  ward.    He  is  provided  with  quarters. 
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THE  CULEBRA  CUT  AS  IT  APPEARS  TO-DAY 


Panama  Railroad,  which  will  be  submerged  to  bring  it  down  to  the  proper  level.    At  Em- 

by  the  lake,  a  fact  that  has  necessitated  its  pire,  the  highest  level  in  the  canal  prism,  there 

relocation  at  a  higher  level,  at  a  cost  of  was  still  remaining  about  85  feet  in  August 

$185,000  a  mile.    This  relocation  line,  with  last.    This  has  since  been  reduced, 

the  exception  of  nine  miles  on  the  Pacific  end,  In  order  to  protect  the  gorge  from  flooding,, 

is  now  practically  complete,  and  much  of  it  is  it  has  been  necessary  to  parallel  the  sides  of 

in  partial  use.  the  canal  prism  with  ditches  or  "diversions," 
which  allow  the  flood  waters  to  flow  into  the 

THE  FAMOUS  CULEBRA  CUT  Chagres  at  Gamboa  on  the  east  side,  and  at 
Matachin  on  the  west  side.    These  drainage 

the  great  ditches,  or  diversions,  themselves  involve  an 

canal.     In  immense  amount  of  work.    The  diversion  at 

ed  of  the  Obispo  involved  the  removal  of   1,000,000 

Ds  of  Gold  cubic  yards  of  material. 
111!  on  tiie 

the  gorge  now  thk  shoveling  goes  forward 

he   cut   is  The  banks  of  the  cut  rise  in  terraces,  mak- 

either  end  ir.-;  the  different  levels  upon  which  the  steam 

wn  to  the  shovels  work.    In  this  gorge  an  army  of  men 
is  at  work.     Constant  blasting  results  in  a 

lits  loaded  series  of  detonations  that  seem  to  indicate  the 

ys.    When  progress  of  a  heavy  bombardment.    Trains 

.hey  found  loaded  and  unloaded  are  running  back  and 

near  Gold  forth  carrying  the  spoil,  while    the  steam 

f  140  feet,  shovels,    working   with   almost   human    in-' 

ted  in   to  genuity,  each  one  doing  the  work  of  600  men, 

isions  and  are  constantly  at  work.    From  fifty  to  sixty 

ig  in  order  (f  these  huge  machines  are  engaged  in  the 
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work  of  excavation,  each  equipped  with  dip-  from   these  slides  is  anticipated  after   the 

pers  varying  in  capacity  from  aj^  to  5  cubic  completion  of  the  canal. 

yards.  It  is  also  in  Culebra  cut  that  the  visitor 

The  earth  is  first  blasted  and  then  the  shov-  obtains  an  idea  of  the  immensity  of  the  plant, 

vel  grabs  in  its  capacious  maw  the  loosened  Here  he  sees  many  of  the  devices  installed  to 

material,  never  hesitating  even  at  a  rock  that  lessen  labor  and  to  enhance  accomplishment, 

seems  as  sohd  as  Gibraltar.    Thpre  is  great  Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  mechan- 

rivalry  among  the  steam-shovel  engineers  to  ical  portion  of  the  work  may  be  gathered  by 

see  which  can  make  the  best  record.  the  fact  that  100  steam  shovels  are  at  work  on 

Preparing  for  the  steam  shovels  are  the  theentirehne;  that theplantcarries4i3i  cars, 

men  drilling  blast  holes  in  which  to  place  the  379  locomotives,  18  dredges,  39  barges,  and 

dynamite.     The  holes  are  drilled  with  air  16  pile-drivers  on  the  canal  alone,  with  68 

drills,  supphed  by  one  of  the  largest  pneu-  locomotives,  56   coaches,  and  1495   freight 

matic  air  plants  in  the  world.  care  on  the  railroad. 

It  is  here  that  the  canal  builders  have  en-  At  Porto  Bello  are  immense  rock-crushing 
countered  their  greatest  difficulty.  Slides  works  with  a  force  of  700  men,  preparing 
are  constantly  impeding  the  work  and  mak-  rock  for  the  concrete  plant  at  Gatun.  At 
ing  additional  excavation  necessary.  The  Gorgona  are  immense  machine  shops,  while 
French  encountered  these  slides,  and  they  on  other  portions  of  the  canal  are  various 
continue  to  increase  in  volume  as  the  canal  other  works  and  plants  which  serve  to  keep 
prism  is  deepened.  The  best  known  slide  is  this  army  of  men  busy, 
that  of  Cucuracha,  just  south  of  Gold  Hill,  At  Culebra  one  sees  track  torn  up  and 
where  an  area  of  over  27  acres  is  in  motion,  laid  down  with  seemingly  reckless  abandon. 
In  1907  the  maximum  movement  of  this  slide  Over  a  mile  of  new  track  a  day  is  not  an  un- 
was  14  feet  in  twenty-four  hours.  Other  usual  thing.  To  perform  this  task  more  ex- 
slides  have  developed  from  time  to  time,  peditiously,  a  track-la)dng  machine  is  used 
When  they  occur  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  which  does  the  work  of  700  men.  This  is 
to  start  a  steam-shovel  gang  taking  out  the  used  especially  on  the  dumps  at  TabemiUa,  . 
earth  as  fast  as  it  fills  in.  Over  1,000,000  the  largest  one,  and  at  other  points  where 
cubic  yards  are  still  in  motion  and  will  have  immense  areas  are  being  filled  with  refuse, 
to  be  removed.  While  the  slides  offer  diffi-  To  unload  the  cars  a  steam  plow  is  used, 
culties,  it  is  not  e:ipected  they  will  aSect  which  is  dragged  along  the  tops  of  the  cars, 
the  total  cost  and  amount  of  the  work  by  unloading  the  dirt  loosened  by  the  one  mil- 
more  than  I  per  cent.     No  serious  danger  lion  pounds  of  dynamite  used  monthly.    The 
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a  modern  house  ia  the  case  of  married  men;  Wilson,  runs  special  trains  across  the  Zone, 

his  house  is  furnished,  he  receives  free  medical  carrying  fresh  vegetables,  fresh  meats,  fresh 

attendance  and  medicine,  free  fuel,  free  water  eggs,  and  at  a  lower  price  than  would  have  to 

and  light,  and  ice  is  delivered  at  his  door  at  be  paid  in  New  York  or  Chicago. 
cost,  and  free  hospital  service.    He  is  ehgible 

to  membership  in  any  of  the  social  clubs,  the  canal  ADraNlSXRATlON 
Government  furnishing  the  clubhouse  with 

bowling  alley,  pool  and  billiard  tables,  super-  Already  the  future  administration  of  the 
intendents  and  stewards,  for  which  he  pays  canal  is  under  discussion.  As  a  result  of  his 
$io  a  year,  the  money  being  used  by  the  club  visit.  President  Taft  has  recommended  a  toll 
for  the  purchase  of  books,  magazines  and  charge  of  $i  per  net  ton  register,  which  is  a 
other  appurtenances.  If  he  belongs  to  a  cut  rate  of  68  cents  as  compared  with  the  tolls 
church,  he  finds  the  church  furnished  and  the  charged  by  the  Suez  Canal,  and  which,  if 
preacher  employed.  He  has  free  books,  free  adopted,  may  result  in  a  commercial  war  be- 
Echools  and  free  school  supplies.  His  children  twecn  the  Panama  and  Suez  routes  for  the 
are  taken  to  the  schools  and  returned  to  their  ocean  commerce  of  the  world. 
homes  in  conveyances.  If  they  attend  the  The  progress  of  the  construction  work  has 
high  school,  they  are  given  monthly  trip  also  brought  the  question  of  the  fortification 
passes  over  the  Panama  Railroad  to  the  of  the  canal  to  the  front.  The  War  Depart- 
high  schools  at  Ancon  and  at  Gatmi,  ment  has  submitted  an  estimate  and  asked 
Through  the  commissary  department,  the  for  an  appropriation  of  $19,000,000  for  for- 
high  cost  of  living  is  eliminated.  The  Amer-  tification,  with  an  additional  $2,000,000  for  a 
ican  employed  on  the  Isthmus  eats  beefsteak  proper  naval  establishment.  President  Taft 
of  a  finer  character  than  is  usually  obtained  is  committed  to  the  proposed  policy  of  forti- 
at  home,  and  at  less  cost.  The  commissary  fication  and  the  two  questions  will  be  thrashed 
department,  under  the  management  of  Major  out  by  Congress  this  winter. 
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35,229  men  were  on  the  silver  roll,  or  paid  notice.  Later  they  were  ordered  to  perform 
in  Panamanian  currency.  The  men  on  the  certain  duties  and  refused  on  the  ground  that 
gold  roll  include  mechanics,  skilled  artisans,  under  the  terms  of  their  agreement  they  were 
derks,  and  officials.  They  are  mostly  Amer-  not  required  to  do  so.  Colonel  Goethals  im- 
icans.  By  the  distinction  of  the  "gold  em-  mediately  discharged  them.  The  complaint 
ployees"  and  "silver  employees,"  the  Govern-  of  the  boiler-makers  was  the  same  as  that  of 
ment  has  solved  the  difiicidty  of  the  separa-  all  hourly  men.  They  were  receiving  65  cents 
tion  of  the  races.  The  signs  over  the  eating  an  hour,  with  "time  and  a  half"  for  over- 
houses,  in  the  waiting  stations,  and  in  the  rail-  time.  TTiey  were  also  receiving  fifteen  days 
waycars,"forgoldanjdoyees"and"forsilver  leave  of  absence  and  thirty  days  sick  leave, 
employees,"  indicate  where  the  different  races  with  the  usual  privileges,  which,  in  the  case  of 
shall  enter,  with  the  elimination  of  any  result-  married  men,  is  computed  to  be  worth  $45  a 
ing  discontent.  month  additional.  They  wanted  six  weeks 
The  generous  wages  paid  to  employees  has  leave  of  absence.  After  his  return  President 
minimized  labor  difficulties,  although  what  Taftissuedanexecutiveorder,allowinghourly 
may  be  the  beginning  of  trouble  was  started  men  thirty  days  leave  of  absence,  with  pay. 
when  President  Taft  was  on  the  Isthmus.  , 

Government  employees  cannot  strike,  but  the  ™^^  ^ams  regard  por  the  welfare  o» 

boiler-makers,  drawing  65  cents  an  hour  (al-  *^*"*^  EMPLOYEES 

most  twice  as  much  as  they  would  receive  in  In  addition  to  drawing  a  much  higher  sal- 

the  United  States),  demanded  an  immediate  ary  than  he  could  obtain  in  the  United  States, 

settlement  of  their  difficulties.    The  President  the  Panama  employee  finds  his  lines  cast  in 

refused  to  make  an  immediate  answer,  and  pleasant  places.   The  .Government  looks  upon 

they  resigned,  giving  the  required  five  days'  him  as  a  ward.    He  is  provided  with  quarters, 
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Dcking  like  cord  wood  in  tbe  picture,  weight  375  Was.  the  euct  weight  which  llw  pi 
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From  actual  experience  these  tractors  have  engines  of  from  s  to  lo  horsepower  are  the 

shown  that  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  gal-  most  popular.    TTie  engine  is  mounted  on 

Ions  of  fuel  they  are  able  to  operate  for  one  wheels  and  can  readily  be  transported  to  any 

hour  a  threshing  machine,  mow  two  acres  of  part  of  the  farm  to  grind  feed  for  the  cattle, 

grass,  mow  and  tie  nearly  two  acres  of  grain,  cut  com  for  ensilage,  pulp  roots,  thresh  grain 

plow  nearly  one  acre,  or  haul  three  tons  six  in  the  bam,  and  milk  the  cows  and  run 

miles.    There  are  three  speeds  provided  for  the  chums  and  cream  separators.     A  five- 

either  direction — jj^,  2j-^,  and  7  miles  per  horse-fwwer  engine  will,  for  instance,  thresh 

hour.  from   200  to  250  bushels  of  wheat  a  day, 

In  the  United  States  and  Canada  the  gaso-  and    only    two  men   are  required   for  the 

line  tractor  appeared  later  than  in  England,  operation  of  it. 

but  it  has  multiplied  far  more  rapidly  in  the  In  regions  where  medium-sized  grain  farms 
last  few  years.  Relatively  speaking,  the  are  cultivated,  with  a  crop  of  from  6,000  to 
percentage  of  crops  planted,  harvested,  and  15,000  bushels,  the  problem  is  and  always  has 
hauled  to  market  by  the  tractors  is  very  been  how  to  do  the  threshing  with  the  least 
small,  but  it  is  increasing  with  marvelous  number  of  men  and  at  the  proper  time.  The 
rapidity.  The  question  of  power  on  the  farm  gasoHne  portable  outfit  of  from  12  to  30 
is  to-day  of  crucial  importance.  The  porta-  horsepower  has  solved  this  problem  for 
ble  gas  engine  or  tractor  is  revolutionizing  thousands  of  farmers.  Many  fanners  of  this 
agricultural  conditions  just  as  surely  as  the  class  are  equipped  with  portable  tractors  of 
use  of  general  farm  implements  did  a  quarter  from  30  to  35  horsepower,  which  have  good 
and  half  a  century  ago.  Thousands  of  farm-  hauling  power  and  are  sufficient  to  handle  a 
ers  are  annuaUy  equipping,  their  farms  with  good-sized  separator  fitted  with  both  self- 
gas  engines  of  small  and  large  power  to  oper-  feeders  and  stackers,  and  also  baggers.  The 
ate  grindstones,  pump  water,  saw  wood,  chop  engine  is  used  also  for  plowing  and  much  other 
fodder,  grind  feed,  operate  chums,  and  cream  work  on  the  farm.  A  i  a-horsepower  engine 
separators,  and  to  furnish  light  for  the  barns  is  pwweriul  enough  to  handle  a  zS-inch  separa- 
and  homes.  On  the  larger  farms  and  ranches  tor  without  feeder  when  a  carrier  instead  of 
the  gasoline  engines  are  doing  the  plowing,  a  wind  stacker  is  used.  This  outfit  may 
harrowing,  mowing,  threshing,  and  hauling  answer  for  the  smaller  farm,  but  not  for  the 
of  produce  to  market.  larger  ones  where  the  help  problem  is  of  such 

Where  75  per  cent,  of  the  rural  community  vital  importance. 

is  given  to  mixed  farming,  combining  dairy-  A  comparison  between  the  old-fashioned 

ing,  hog  raising,  and  the  fattening  of  choice  steam  method  of  operation  and  a  portable 

stall-fed  beef  cattle,  the  smaL  portable  gas  gasoline   engine   running   a  separator  with 
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PUTTINC  THE  AUTOMoeiLE  TO  GENERAL  FARM  USE 

FARMING  WITH  AUTOMOBILES 

BY  GEORGE  ETHELBERT  WALSH 

CTEAM  tractors  have  been  employed  for  a  graded  up  to  i  to  8, and.  by  the  use  of  ^uds 
good  many  years  for  hea\y  industrial  affixed  to  the  wheels,  the  tractors  can  haul 
motor  vehicle  work  in  nearly  all  parts  o(  the  trailers  behind  of  from  three  to  four  tons, 
world,  but  with  the  exce[>tion  of  tractors  for  These  Knglish  gasoline  tractors  can  extricate 
plowing  on  our  big  Western  ranches  the  use  of  themsehes  from  soft  ground  or  travel  over 
these  machines  has  been  very  limited  in  this  very  rough  and  une\eo  ground.  The  ma- 
country.  Now  that  the  explosive  engine  has  chines  have  the  ad\'antage  over  steam  tiact- 
reached  a  high  stage  of  development,  the  gas-  ors  both  in  the  cost  of  fuel  and  in  wei^t. 
oline  tractor  has  appeared  as  an  important  The  weight  of  fuel  is  about  one-eighth  of  that 
factor  in  our  agricultural  life.  It  promises  in  of  coal,  and  a  further  gain  in  weight  is  in  the 
a  way  to  make  revolutionizing  effects  in  the  amount  of  water  carried, 
planting  and  harvesting  of  our  great  crops  The  English  tractors  are  intended  likewise 
and  in  the  transportation  problems  of  the  for  hauling  agricultural  machines,  and  are 
rural  districts.  readily  adapted  in  a  senu-c(Hnl»ned  fashion 
The  gasoline  tractor  is  designed  to  meet  for  a  great  \-ariety  of  farm  work,  such  as  haul- 
both  industrial  and  agricultural  conditions  ing  and  operating  plows,  mowing  machines, 
of  the  country,  and  its  work  is  almost  as  reapers  and  binders,  and  for  driving  threshing 
videand  varied  as  the  conditions  of  trade  and  outbts.  chaS  cutters,  grinders,  and  sawing 
commerce.  The  automobile  trucks  are  rap-  equipments.  The  tractors  are  mounted  on 
idly  taking  possession  of  the  streets  of  our  three  wheels,  all  of  which  are  adapted  for 
dties  both  for  Ught  and  hca\y  hauling,  but  propulsion,  but  the  third  is  driven  from  the 
they  are  not  intended  to  meet  the  require-  balance  gear  of  the  differential  shaft.  No 
ments  of  the  day  in  the  rural  and  country  one  wheel  can  slip  when  rounding  a  cor- 
districts.  where  hauling  of  hfa\"\'  loads  for  ner  unless  (he  third  wheel  shps  also,  and, 
long  di:.tances  over  all  kinds  of  roads  is  the  as  the  fundamental  jxiint  oi  agricultural 
important  issue.  In  England,  tractors  are  in  traction  is  >:rip  on  the  grvHind,  do  great 
use  designed  for  hauling  gross  loads  of  six  weight  is  thereiorv  iK>\-ssjr\'  for  this  tjpe  of 
and  seven  tons  on  nrdinarv  macadam  roads  tnctitr. 
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From  actual  experience  these  tractors  have  engines  of  from  5  to  lo  horsepower  are  the 

shown  that  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  gal-  most  popular.    The  engine  is  mounted  on 

Ions  of  fuel  they  are  able  to  operate  for  one  wheels  and  can  readily  be  transported  to  any 

hour  a  threshing  machine,  mow  two  acres  of  part  of  the  farm  to  grind  feed  for  the  cattle, 

grass,  mow  and  tie  nearly  two  acres  of  grain,  cut  com  for  ensilage,  pulp  roots,  thresh  grain 

plow  nearly  one  acre,  or  haul  three  tons  six  in  the  bam,  and  nulk  the  cows  and  run 

miles.     There  are  three  speeds  provided  for  the  chums  and  cream  separators.     A  five- 

either  direction — 33-^,  2)^,  and  7  miles  per  horse-power  engine  will,  for  instance,  thresh 

hour.  from    200  to   250  bushels  of  wheat  a  day, 

In  the  United  States  and  Canada  the  gaso-  and    only   two  men  are   required  for   the 

line  tractor  appeared  later  than  in  E^ngland,  operation  of  it. 

but  it  has  multiplied  far  more  rapidly  in  the  In  regions  where  medium-sized  grain  farms 
last  few  years.  Relatively  speaking,  the  are  cultivated,  with  a  crop  of  from  6,000  to 
percentage  of  crops  planted,  harvested,  and  15,000  bushels,  the  problem  is  and  always  has 
hauled  to  market  by  the  tractors  is  very  been  how  to  do  the  threshing  with  the  least 
small,  but  it  is  increasing  with  marvelous  niimber  of  men  and  at  the  proper  time.  The 
rapidity.  The  question  of  power  on  the  farm  gasoline  portable  outfit  of  from  12  to  30 
is  to-day  of  crucial  importance.  The  porta-  horsepower  has  solved  this  problem  for 
ble  gas  engine  or  tractor  is  revolutionizing  thousands  of  farmers.  Many  farmers  of  this 
agricultural  conditions  just  as  surely  as  the  class  arc  equipped  with  portable  tractors  of 
use  of  general  farm  implements  did  a  quarter  from  30  to  35  horsepower,  which  have  good 
and  half  a  century  ago.  Thousands  of  farm-  hauling  power  and  are  sufficient  to  handle  a 
ers  are  armually  equipping, their  farms  with  good-sized  separator  fitted  with  both  self- 
gas  engines  of  small  and  large  power  to  oper-  feeders  and  stackers,  and  also  baggers.  The 
ate  grindstones,  pump  water,  saw  wood,  chop  engine  is  used  also  for  plowing  and  much  other 
fodder,  grind  feed,  operate  chums,  and  cream  work  on  the  farm.  A  la-horsepower  engine 
separators,  and  to  furnish  light  for  the  bams  is  powerful  enough  to  handle  a  zS-inch  separa- 
and  homes.  On  the  larger  farms  and  ranches  tor  without  feeder  when  a  carrier  instead  of 
the  gasoline  engines  are  doing  the  plowing,  a  wind  stacker  is  used.  This  outfit  may 
harrowing,  mowing,  threshing,  and  hauling  answer  for  the  smaller  farm,  but  not  for  the 
of  produce  to  market.  larger  ones  where  the  help  problem  is  of  such 

Where  75  per  cent,  of  the  rural  community  vital  importance, 

is  given  to  mixed  farming,  combining  dairy-  A  comparison  between  the  old-fashioned 

ing,  hog  raising,  and  the  fattening  of  choice  steam  method  of  operation  and  a  portable 

stall-fed  beef  cattle,  the  small  portable  gas  gasoline   engine   running   a  separator  with 
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AN  AUTO  D<»NC  DRAUGHT-HCMtSE  WORK  IN  FRONT  OF  A  CORN-OUB 

(The  lamer  cud  maiie  this  Duchme  take  the  pUce  of  a  imBtl  engine  tor  sswins  wood.  ihelUog  com,  pumping  wst^.  chop- 
ping feed,  and  chamjng,  besides  serving  as  a  vehicle) 

self-feeder  and  wind  stacker  may  be  sununed  shortly  after  it  had  been  wet  and  soggy.    The 

up  as  follows:  vegetation  was  rank  and  heavy,  presenting 

most  difficult  conditions  for  plowing.    The 

^^'^  cost  of  from  17  to  18  cents  per  acre  included 

Engineer,  per  day $400  only  oil  for  fuel  and  lubrication. 

p  ireman,  per  day 2  .  50         ■' 

Man  and  team  hauling  water,  per  day 5.00 

COMPARATIVE   COST   IN   PLOWING:    HOBSE, 

Total.  .  ; $11.50  STEAM,  AND  C 


20  gallons  of  gasoline  at  25c.  per  gal J5.00      Throughout  the  States  of    Kansas,   Ne- 

2  hours  of  man's  time  each  day  at  25c 50  braska,  Oklahoma,  and  parts  of  Texas,  Colo- 

•   ■  rado,  and  NewMexico,  traction  plowing  with 

^°"' *5-50  gasoline  outfits  is  quite  common,  and  the  lack 

Saving  in  favor  of  gasoline  engine f6.oo  of  rainfall  for  a  large  portion  ofThe  year  makes 

the  ground  so  dry  and  ^ard  that  horse  plow- 
The  size  of  the  fuel  and  lubricating  bills  ing  is  often  practically  Impossible.  In  this 
depends  partly  upon  the  grades  of  oil.  Most  region  it  costs  the  farmer  with  the  horsepower 
of  the  tractors  are  designed  to  bum  gasoline,  to  plow  land  the  following:  Four  horses,  ten 
kerosene,  alcohol,  and  any  low-grade  oils  of  hours,  $3.40;  one  man  and  board,  $3.  This 
various  kinds.  In  Iowa  and  other  central  outfit  will  plow  five  acres  at  a  total  cost  of 
Western  States  the  farmers  use  low-grade  $5.40  or  $1.08  per  acre.  This  outfit  will  also 
kerosene  oil  known  as  Southwestern  distil-  break  a. 5  acres  of  prairie  sod  at  a  cost  of 
late,  costing  from  5  to  7  cents  a  gallon,  approximately  $3.16  per  acre.  These  figures 
This  fuel  comes  from  the  Kansas  and  Okla-  may  vary  a  little  throughout  the  com  belt  and 
homa  oil  fields.  The  gasoline  used  in  this  Northwest  wheat  country,  but  they  repre- 
section  is  a  non-illuminating  oil,  and  costs  sent  a  good  average,  lite  great  problem 
from  12  to  14  cents  a  gallon.  At  these  rates  has  been  to  reduce  the  cost  of  preparing  the 
the  cost  of  plowing  with  a  22-horsepower  soil  for  the  crops.  Anything  that  will  lessen 
tractor  in  a  test  of  eighteen  shifts  was  $3,137  this  materially  will  mean  a  great  boon  to  the 
for  every  17!-^  acres  plowed.  The  ground  had  farmers, 
been  idle  for  some  time,  and  it  was  plowed      In  most  parts  of  Dakota  where  gasoline  is 
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health,  nor  work  more  than  from  six  to 
eight  hours  a  day.  A  gas  tractor  will 
make  seventeen  miles  of  furrow  travel  in 
ten  hours,  and  can  double  this  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  including  all  extra  turns.  A 
horse  working  six  hours  a  day  under 
heavy  loads  would  wear  out  in  ten  years. 
The  average  farm  tractor  has  a  useful  hfe 
of  more  than  ten  years  when  carefully  looked 
after. 

One  man  in  the  field  may  handle  from 

four  to  six  horses,  developing  thereby  from 

2?^  to  5  horsepower.    Two  men  on  a  tractor 

„    ,„  „    _„„  .„..  developing  as  nrach  power  as  25  horses  will 

STARTINC   rOB   THE   wit  J       ,      f"^  /^..  ■'  L  I 

do  from  ten  to  twenty  times  as  much  work 
delivered  on  the  farms  at  a  cost  of  16  cents  as  the  man  handling  \ht  horses.  The  farm- 
per  gallcHi,  the  gas  tractor  for  plowing  has  working  horse  requires  3^-^  pounds  of  grain 
already  proved  a  great  factor  in  the  agricul-  and  ii}/i  pounds  of  hay  for  every  hour  of 
tural  problem.  Here  the  land  Is  plowed  with  actual  work  during  the  year,  costing  for  feed 
gasoline  tractors  at  a  cost  of  80  cents  per  acre,  alone  at  prevailing  prices  from  4  to  5  cents 
This  is  based  on  an  allowance  of  3  gallons  of  per  work  hour.  In  return  the  animal  gives 
fuel  to  the  acre;  two  men  running  the  outfit  practically  only  a  little  more  than  half  a 
at  $3  each,  and  for  board  of  the  men.  The  horsepower.  The  steam  traction  engine 
tractorwillaverageasacresaday.  That  the  uses  approximately  a  ton  of  coal  per  horse- 
cost  of  the  fuel  is  one  of  the  determining  fac-  power  hour  at  the  draw  bar  costing  from 
tors  in  the  situation  is  evident  from  the  fol-  2  to  4  cents,  according  to  price  of  coal. 
lowing  comparisons  of  a  steam  and  gasoline  The  gasoline  engine  tractor  under  the  same 
tractor.  conditions  costs  approximately  from  a  to  3.5 

In  central  Montana,  where  sod-breaking  is  cents,  depending  upon  the  price  of  gasoline. 
very  heavy,  and  coal  at  the  mines  can  be  had 

for  $3  per  ton,  and  a  mine  is  often  closer        usefulness  or  THE  CASOUNE  TRACTOR 
to   the   field    than   a  railroad  station,  the 

lost  of  plowing  25  acres  a  day  with  a  steam  Sut  the  modem  tractor  is  used  for  nearly 
tractor  is  $35,  or  ti  per  acre.  Gasoline  in  every  variety  of  farm  work,  and  not  limited 
this  same  region  sells  at  2a  cents  per  gal-  to  plowing  and  threshing,  and  its  adaptability 
Ion,  and  the  cost  of  doing  the  work  with  to  these  varying  conditions  makes  it  almost, 
a  gasoline  machine  averages  $1.20  an  acre,  if  not  more,  flexible  than  the  horse.  It  can 
Shift  the  scene  to  almost 
any  part  of  the  Dakotas 
where  coal  costs  on  the 
average  $7  per  ton  and  gas- 
oline 16  cents  per  gallon,  and 
we  find  that  it  costs  $1.32 
to  plow  an  acre  by  steam 
and  80  cents  by  gasoline. 
These  figures  are  based 
upon  actual  operating 
costs,  and  will  vary  only 
slightly  in  different  locali- 
ties. 

In  competition  with  the 
horse  the  gasoline  tractor  on 
the  big  farms  and  ranches 
has  an  enormous  advantage. 
In  the  matter  of  endurance, 
the  h(»-se  cannot  on  the 
farm  do  more  than  from 
thirteen  to  fifteen  miles  of 
pull  a  day  and  retain  its 
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bard  road  is  obtained  without  the  cost  of 
expensive  rolling  and  laying.  On  macadam 
roads  in  the  rural  districts  of  England  the 
broad-tired  traclocs  have  not  been  found  in- 
jurious, even  when  trailers  are  hauled  behind 
them.  The  chief  desideratum  is  that  both 
tractors  and  trailers  shall  have  tires  at  least 
five  or  six  inches  wide. 

On  the  general-purpose  farms  of  a  dozen 
States  of  the  West  and  Northwest,  the  gaso- 
line engines  are  engaged  in  putting  the  small 
grains  in  the  ground  in  the  spring,  plowing, 
discing  and  harrowing  for  corn,  hauling  load- 
ers and  wagons  in  the  haying  season,  harvest- 
ing the  small  grains  and  hauling  wagons 
when  stacking,  hauling  and  spreading  manure, 
HAULING  A  UGHT  LOAD  OF  HAY  plowing  and  sccding  in  the  fall,  cutting  corn 

and  filling  silo,  running  the  threshing  ma- 
be  used  for  pumping  water  for  stock  and  home  chines,  cutting  com  fodder  or  hauling  com 
use,  which  the  horse  could  not  well  do,  and  it  huskers,  hauling  the  crops  to  market,  running 
can  be  harnessed  up  in  tandem  to  operate  a  the  wood  saw,  running  the  hay  press  and  the 
number  of  machines  simultaneously.  It  is  no  feed  grinders,and  pumping  water  and  furnish- 
uncommon  sight  in  the  West  and  Northwest  ing  Ught  for  bams  and  houses.  These  and 
to  see  gasoline  tractors  operating  a  grind-  many  other  things  are  being  done  by  portable 
stone,  feed  chopper,  fanning  mill,  and  sawing  engines  and  gas  tractors  in  the  farming  re- 
outfit  all  at  once.  When  the  work  is  finished  gions  of  this  country, 
the  tractor  is  hitched  up  to  a  trailer  loaded 

with  hay  or  grain,  andit  travels  at  the  rate  of  saving  time  in  haitling 

three  to  seven  miles  with  several  tons  of  prod- 
uce to  the  distant  railroad  station  or  market.       Farming  by  automobile  is  thus  not  exactly 
As  a  pumping  engine  the  gasoline  engine  is  a  fandful  idea,  but  a  practical  application  of 
far  ahead  of  the  windmill,  and  as  a  hauling  the  automobile  engines  and  equipments  for 
machine  it  is  far  ahead  of  the  horse.  every-day  agricultural  work.    In  addition  to 

this  many  automobiles  of  the  regulation  type 
IMPROVING  THE  COUNTRY  ROADS  and  of  special  design  are  employed  by  the 

farmers  of  the  West  for  both  business  and 
Many  of  the  gas  tractors  of  the  West  are  in  pleasure.  Thousands  of  light  automobile 
one  sense  home-made.  They  consist  of  ordi-  trucks  and  delivery  wagons  are  used  by  the 
nary  lo  and  30  horsepower  gasoline  engines  farmers  for  hauling  almost  daily  in  the  harvest 
mounted  on  broad-tired  wheels  of  some  dis-  season  farm  produce  of  a  peridiable  nature  to 
carded  farm  machine.  These  tractors  are  market.  A  trip  of  from  ten  to  twenty  miles 
then  used  for  hauling  heavy  loads  of  hay  and  is  easily  made  with  a  light  load  of  perishable 
grain  to  market.  Good  roads  are  not  so  essen-  goods.  The  saving  in  freight  and  express  is 
tial  to  this  work  as  appears  at  first  sight,  and  a  big  item  to  consider.  The  truck  farmers 
the  tractors  instead  of  injuring  the  roads  tend  near  our  large  cities  are  adopting  the  automo- 
to  improve  poor  highways.  The  wheels  of  bile  delivery  wagon,  for  to  them  it  saves  time 
the  heavy  tractors  are  broad,  and  they  pack  in  delivery  o\'er  the  old  system  of  hauling  by 
down  the  soil  of  the  wheel  track  firmly,  horse  and  truck.  The  farm  automobile  is 
Roads  of  inferior  condition  where  tractors  bringing  the  cities  closer  to  the  farms  and 
have  traveled  over  them  for  a  few  months  in  opening  up  a  wider  region  for  supplies.  The 
the  fall  of  the  year  when  crops  are  harvested  farmer  with  a  good  automobile  delivery  truck 
show  a  firmer  roadbed  than  many  macadam  is  closer  to  the  market  to-day,  when  living  at 
roads.  The  farmers  and  road-builders  of  a  distance  of  twenty  miles,  than  another  liv- 
many  of  these  farming  sections  have  discov-  ing  sl\  or  eight  miles  from  town  if  depend- 
ered  that  all  they  have  to  do  to  make  good  ent  upon  the  ordinary  horse  and  truck.  The 
roads  is  to  fill  all  hollows  and  muddy  places  annihilation  of  space  for  the  farmer  is  thus 
with  stones  broken  the  size  of  an  egg.  The  a  big  consideration.  It  enables  him  to  deliver 
heavy  tractors  roll  them  into  the  soil,  and  if  produce  in  person  at  the  markets  and  get  back 
more  stone  is  put  on  each  spring  a  natural  to  the  farm  eariy  in  the  forenoon.    In  addi- 
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tion  to  this  he  has  the  pleasure  of  a  spin,  and  horsepower,  are  annually  purchased  by  farm- 
something  to  look  forward  to  on  Simdays  ers  for  use  in  operating  about  everjrthing 
when  recreation  is  in  order.  from  a  chum  and  sewing  machine  to  big 

In  the  last  year  the  biggest  piurchasers  of  threshing  machines.    The  gasoline  engine  of 

automobiles  in  foiu:  of  our  Western  States  small  horsepower  is  adapted  to  a  farm  of  any 

lived  in  the  rural  districts  or  in  small  towns  size.    It  is  the  only  power  that  can  cover 

and  villages.    About  60  per  cent,  of  these  the  whole  field  as  well  as  the  horse.    The 

purchasers  were  farmers,  or  what  might  be  anall  farmer  could  not  afford  to  own  and 

called  near-farmers.    In  four  other  Western  operate  a  steam  engine,  but  a  chicken  farmer 

States  40  per  cent,  of  the  buyers  of  automo-  or  small  fruit  farmer  can  afford  a  2,  3  or  j 

biles  were  out-and-out  farmers  or  stock  breed-  horsepower  gasoline  engine.    The  wonderfiU 

ers,  and  20  per  cent,  of  the  piu-chasers  in  flexibility  of  the  engine  thus  makes  it  of  the 

five  other  States  belonged  to  the  same  class,  greatest  practicalvalue  to  the  greatest  possible 

There  is  little  wonder  that  manufactiu"ers  of  number  of  people.    In  other  words,  the  gas 

the  West  are  designing  ^)ecial  machines  for  engine  in  one  form  or  another  is  rapidly  and 

the  farm  and  rural  trade.  steadily  revolutionizing  farm  conditions  from 

The  story  is  not  complete  without  adding  one  end  of  the  coimtry  to  the  other.    It  is 

that  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  gasoline  not  a  dream  of  the  futiure,  but  an  actuality 

engines,   ranging  in  size    from   ij^  to  40  observable  upon  tens  of  thousands  of  farms. 


THE  AUTOMOBILE  IN  FIRE  SERVICE 

BY  HERBERT  T.  WADE 

npHE  autcmiobile  has  scored  a  dictinct  prindpally  by  the  weight  that  three  horses 
*  triumph  in  fire  department  service.  To-  could  draw  at  reasonable  speed, 
day  all  progressive  firedq)artments  are  adopt-  The  economy  of  motor-driven  apparatus  is 
ing  or  are  considering  motor-driven  appa-  of  course  apparent.  With  no  horses  to  feed^ 
ratus,  which  finds  aj^cation  not  only  in  the  shoe,  and  otherwise  care  for,  and  with  fuel  and 
largest  dties,  but  in  the  rural  and  subiuimn  lubricating  oil  consumed  only  when  the 
districts,  where  anything  like  adequate  fire  machine  is  in  actual  use,  the  saving  on  the 
protection  hitherto  has  been  impossible,  score  of  maintenance  is  extraordinary.  Added 
Thus  from  New  Y<»k,  where  most  of  the  to  this  there  is  the  gain  in  space  in  the  fire- 
heavy  hose  wagons  in  the  territory  covered  by  house  due  to  the  elimination  of  the  horses  with 
the  lughpcessure  system  soon  are  to  be  motor-  their  forage  and  other  stores,  so  that  two 
driven,  to  the  suburban  town  where  a  chem-  pieces  of  apparatus,  if  desired,  can  be  kept  in 
ical  engine  or  a  combination  fire  engine  and  less  space  than  was  formerly  required  for  one, 
hose  wagon  can  be  sent  over  coxmtry  roads  at  while  the  quarters  of  the  firemen  are  much 
a  speed  of  thirty  or  forty  miles  an  hour,  the  pleasanter  and  more  sanitary.  As  a  result  of 
automobile  has  established  itself  on  the  score  these  economies  many  towns  and  suburban 
<rf  eflBdency  and  economy.  villages  are  now  able  to  install  really  effective 
Displacing  the  horse,  with  a  surprising  sav-  fire  apparatus  capable  of  affording  a  large 
ing  in  the  cost  of  maintenance,  automobile  measure  of  much-needed  protection  to  the 
apparatus  is  now  working  many  innovations  siurrounding  country,  where  previously  the 
in  modem  fire  department  practice,  for  at  the  expense  of  keeping  the  necessary  men  and 
same  expense  vastly  increased  protection  is  horses  for  a  limited  field  of  operation  would 
possible,  and  more  imits  and  men  can  be  con-  have  been  prohibitive.  So  universal  is  the 
centrated  at  the  scene  of  fire  in  much  shorter  tendency  to  acquire  self-propelled  apparatus 
time  than  previously,  making  it  often  possi-  that  some  consideration  of  the  leading  types 
hie  to  bring  a  fire  imder  control  before  it  already  developed  is  not  without  interest. 
develops  to  serious  dimensions.  Thus  with  In  the  equipment  of  a  fire  department  the 
increased  ^>eed  for  all  dasses  of  apparatus,  it  steam  fire  engine  is  usually  considered  the 
seems  probable  that  larger  and  more  powerhil  most  important  piece  of  apparatus,  the  power 
machines  can  beiised,  lor  the  size  and  power  of  the  individual  machine  depending  upon 
of  fire  engines,  extension  ladder  trucks,  and  its  size,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  limited  by 
water   towers   hitherto  have  been  limited  the  hauling  capadty  of  three  horses  under 
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a  hiflh'flpeed  automobile  uic 


tensively  employed  and  is  recognized  practice 
for  many  conditions  of  service.  Most  im- 
portant of  these  machines  is  the  combination 
engine  which  has  been  developed  within  the 
past  five  years  and  consists  of  a  powerful 
automobile  capable  of  high  speed  and  of 
carrying  sufficient  hose  of  ordinary  size  to- 
gether with  a  rotary  or  reciprocating  pump 
which  can  be  connected  with  the  engine  when 
the  latter  is  uncoupled  from  the  driving  gear. 
New  York  City  contract  requirements  de- 
mand for  such  an  engine  a  speed  of  thirty 
miles  an  hour  with  a  load  of  4500  pounds  and 
'  a  pumping  capacity  of  700  gallons  per  minute 
against  a  pressure  of  120  poimds,  or  420  gal- 
lons per  minute  against  a  pressure  of  200 
pounds.  The  New  York  Fire  Department 
contemplates  the  purchase  of  such  engines 
for  suburban  use,  and  there  are  several  ma- 
chines now  on  the  market  and  in  use  the  man- 
ufacturers of  which  confidently  believe  can 
meet  these  requirements.  Such  a  machine 
in  pumping  capacity  is  equivalent  to  a 
third-size  steam  fire  engine  but  carries 
on  it  six  firemen  and  hose  and  can  be  used 
not  only  in  connection  with  a  city  water 
service,  but  in  the  country  can  draw  water 
from  a  well  or  jxind. 

OF   SPEED 


Most  important  after  economy  of  mainte- 
nance is  high  speed— not  the  racing  speed 
which  without  adequate  reason  has  been 
demanded  by  certain  fire  departments  and 
has  led  to  several  serious  accidents,  but  a  use- 
ful and  regular  speed  of  twenty  or  thirty 


miles  an  hour  that  can  be 
maintained  for  five  or  six 
miles  and  over  reasonable 
grades.  Sucha  machine  often 
can  reach  a  scene  of  fire  in 
outlying  districts  sufficiently 
early  to  be  of  service. 

After  the  initial  outlay 
(now  about  $7500  for  the 
best  of  these  machines  as 
compared  with  about  $5000 
for  a  third-size  steam  fire 
engine)  the  expense  of  main- 
tenance is  practically  noth- 
ing, and  a  small  house  is 
able  to  accommodate  one  or 
even  two  of  these  engines. 
The  chauffeur  is  the  en- 
gineer and  in  a  town  where 
there  is  a  volunteer  fire 
department  he  may  be  the 
only  paid  employee.  These 
combination  engines  are  finding  their  way 
into  the  fire  departments  of  large  cities,  par- 
ticularly for  residential  sections,  as  they  can 
respond  promptly  to  alarms  scattered  over 
considerable  territory.  In  city  service  where 
these  engines  are  used  the  approved  practice 
is  to  rush  them  out  on  the  first  alarm  and  to 
follow  with  a  steam  fire  engine  or  hold  one  or 
more  such  engines  in  reserve  for  a  second  alarm. 
It  can  hardly  be  said  that  for  all  purposes 
so  far  as  pumping  capacity  is  concerned  the 
gasoline  combination  engine  to-day  is  the 
equivalent  of  the  steam  fire  engine  of  the  same 
rated  capacity,  but  by  its  speed  it  puts  the 
firemen  in  a  position  to  deal  with  a  fire  in  its 
incipiency  and  at  the  same  time  to  protect  a 
much  wider  field.  Except  for  the  built-up 
portions  of  the  larger  cities,  it  is  the  general 
opinion  of  firemen  that  these  combination 
engines  can  be  fully  recommended,  especially 
as  improvements  are  being  made  in  the  pump- 
ing machinery  so  that  this  soon  will  be  as 
efficient  as  the  driving  mechanism. 

Alter  the  combination  engine  the  next 
piece  of  automobile  fire  aptjaratus  to  be  con- 
sidered is  the  motor  vehicle  carrying  one  or 
two  chemical  tanks  and  a  supply  of  small  hose 
for  extinguishing  fires  with  carbonic  add  gas 
generated  by  chemical  action.  These  chem- 
ical engines  are  very  useful  in  dealing  with  a 
fire  at  an  early  stage,  particularly  in  dwell- 
ings, as  the  water  damage,  often  greater  than 
that  of  the  flames,  can  be  avoided.  Many 
types  are  built  and  are  in  active  use,  from 
those  which  carry  also  the  regulation  hose  for 
the  steam  engine  following,  the  scaling  lad- 
ders, nets,  and  tools  in  addition  to  the  chem- 
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Department.  It  carries  forty-five  so-foot  quently  in  four  or  five  years  the  motor  wagon 
lengths  of  the  extra-strong  hose  required  for  in  ad<^tian  to  gjving  more  efficient  service 
the  high  pressure,  amounting  in  weight  with  virtually  pays  for  itself. 

the  other  accessories  and  firemen  to  about       When   the  conservative   tendency  of  the 

6000  pounds.     Used  under  all  conditknis  of  New  York  Fire  Departmentis  considered,  due 

weather  and  pavement  and  ready  for  instant  naturally  to  its  heavy  respon^ilities  and  the 

service,  never  once  has  this  machine  failed,  enormous  values  it  must  protect,  and  particu- 

gasoUne,  lubricat-  larly  in  view  of  the  present  economical  and 

e  more  than  that  efficient  administration  of  its  afiairs,  this  de- 

ee  horses  required  dsion  to  adopt  50  many  motor  vehicles  for  the 

high-pressure    service    is    most    significant, 

in  with  horses,  in  Even  further  than  this  the  New  York  depart- 

>able  of  forty  miles  ment  is  prepared  to  go,  and  among  other 

ary  as  undesirable  machines  specifications  have  been  prepared 

i  once  a  fireman  is  for  a  motor-driven  truck  for  an  aerial  ladder 

;  driving  is  much  seventy-five  feet  in  length.     These  call  for  a 

apn  carries  all  the  combination  gasoline-electric  drive  where  a 

s,  and  mounts  be-  gasoline  engine  runs  a  generator  which  sup- 

edal  turret  nozzle  plies  current  to  an  electric  motor  at  each 

from  the  hydrant  wheel  of  the  truck.    The  control  is  at  the 

case  a  powerful  steering  wheel  and  with  a  foot  throttle, 

livered.     In  proof       There  are  also  under  construction  for  the 

of    this   piece   of  New  York   Fire   Department   two    ij^   ton 

ted  that  five  sim-  motor  supply  trucks  for  ordinary  service, 

ilar  motor  wagons   are   being   constructed  but  available  for  the  rapid  transport  of  fuel 

for  use  in  the  high-pressure  district  of  New  for  the  engines  at  any  large  fire.    This  coal 

York  City,  is  kept  in  barrels  ready  to  be  loaded  and 

The  initial  cost  of  the  motor  tender  is  about  can  be  sent  for  as  needed. 
♦6700,  as  compared  with  $zooo  for  the  regular 

large-size  hose  cart  and  three  horses,  but  the  motor  apparatus  for  the  suburbs  and 
care  and  feeding  of  the  latter  amount  to  at  sbcaixer  cities 

least  $600  per  year.  As  the  average  effec- 
tive life  of  a  fire  horse  in  active  service  is  but  The  apparatus  just  described  is  all  of  con- 
five  years,  $200  must  be  charged  off  annually  siderable  size  and  power  as  used  by  a  taige 
for  depredatioD  of  the  team.  This  is  prac-  fire  department  where  the  adoption  of  itmo- 
tically  nothing  in  the  case  of  the  automobile  vations  is  apt  to  be  dow.  In  the  suburbs  and 
so  limited   is  its   actual   mileage.     Conse-  smaller  cities  motor  fire  apparatus  is  now  ex- 
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s  s  bigfa-sptcd  Automobile  ai 
It  of  a  third-dasa  steamn) 


miles  an  hour  that  can  be 
maintained  for  five  or  six 
miles  and  over  reasonable 
grades.  Such  a  machine  often 
can  reach  a  scene  of  fire  in 
outlying  districts  sufficiently 
early  to  be  of  service. 

After  the  initial  outlay 
{now  about  $7500  for  the 
best  of  these  machines  as 
compared  with  about  $5000 
for  a  third-size  steam  fire 
engine)  the  expense  of  main- 
tenance is  practically  noth- 
ing, and  a  small  house  is 
able  to  accommodate  one  or 
even  two  of  these  engines. 
The  chauffeur  is  the  en- 
gineer and  in  a  town  where 
jg  there  is  a  volunteer  fire 
department  he  may  be  the 
only  paid  employee.  These 
tensively  employed  and  is  recognized  practice  combination  engines  are  finding  their  way 
for  many  conditions  of  service.  Most  im-  into  the  fire  departments  of  large  cities,  par- 
portant  of  these  machines  is  the  combination  ticutarly  for  residential  sections,  as  they  can 
engine  which  has  been  developed  within  the  respond  promptly  to  alarms  scattered  over 
past  five  years  and  consists  of  a  powerful  considerable  territory.  In  city  service  where 
automobile  capable  of  high  speed  and  of  these  engines  are  used  the  approved  practice 
carrying  suflident  hose  of  ordinary  size  to-  is  to  rush  them  out  on  the  first  alarm  and  to 
gether  with  a  rotary  or  reciprocating  pump  follow  with  a  steam  fire  engine  or  hold  one  or 
which  can  be  connected  with  the  engine  when  moresuchenginesinreserveforasecondatarm. 
the  latter  is  uncoupled  from  the  driving  gear.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  for  all  purposes 
New  York  City  contract  requirements  de-  so  far  as  pumping  capacity  is  concerned  the 
mand  for  such  an  engine  a  speed  of  thirty  gasoline  combination  engine  to-day  is  the 
miles  an  hour  with  a  load  of  4500  pounds  and  equivalent  of  the  steam  fire  engine  of  the  same 
'  a  pumping  capacity  of  700  gallons  per  minute  rated  capacity,  but  by  its  speed  it  puts  the 
against  a  pressure  of  1 20  pounds,  or  420  gal-  firemen  in  a  position  to  deal  with  a  fire  in  its 
Ions  per  minute  against  a  pressure  of  200  incipiency  and  at  the  same  time  to  protect  a 
pounds.  The  New  York  Fire  Department  much  wider  field.  Except  for  the  built-up 
contemplates  the  purchase  of  such  engines  portions  of  the  larger  cities,  it  is  the  general 
for  suburban  use,  and  there  are  several  ma-  opinion  of  firemen  that  these  combination 
chines  now  on  the  market  and  in  use  the  man-  engines  can  be  fully  recommended,  especially 
ufacturers  of  which  confidently  believe  can  as  improvements  are  being  made  in  the  pump- 
meet  these  requirements.  Such  a  machine  ing  machinery  50  that  this  soon  will  be  as 
in  pumping  capacity  is  equivalent  to  a  efficient  as  the  driving  mechanisA. 
third-size  steam  fire  engine  but  carries  After  the  combination  engine  the  next 
on  it  six  firemen  and  hose  and  can  be  used  piece  of  automobile  fire  apparatus  to  be  con- 
not  only  in  connection  with  a  city  water  sidered  is  the  motor  vehicle  carrying  one  or 
service,  but  in  the  country  can  draw  water  two  chemical  tanks  and  a  supply  of  small  hose 


from  a  well  or  pond. 


ADVANTAGES   OF   SPEED 


Most  important  after  economy  of  mainte- 


(or  extinguishing  fires  with  carbonic  add  gas 
generated  by  chemical  action.  These  chem- 
ical engines  are  very  useful  in  dealing  with  a 
fire  at  an  early  stage,  particularly  in  dwell- 
ings, as  the  water  damage,  often  greater  than 


nance  is   high   speed — not  the  racing  speed  that  of  the  flames,  can  be  avoided.     Many 

which   without   adequate   reason   has  been  types  are  built  and  are  in  active  use,  from 

demanded  by  certain  fire  departments  and  those  which  carry  also  the  regulation  hose  for 

has  led  to  several  serious  acddents,  but  a  use-  the  steam  engine  following,  the  scaling  lad- 

ful  and  regular  speed  of  twenty  or  thirty  ders,  nets,  and  tools  in  addition  to  the  chem- 
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ical  equipment,  to  those  where  the  chief  object 
is  to  bring  a  number  of  firemen  to  the  ground 
at  the  earliest  moment,  it  being  argued  that 
a  few  trained  firemen  with  axes  and  hooks 
reinforced  with  chemical  hose,  arriving  in  sea- 
son, aje  fiiXea  quite  as  useful  as  more  powerful 
ai^MuatUS.  WiUe  for  the  majority  of  alarms 
a  t^t^mt-n]  engine  suffices,  yet  there  is  con- 
sideiabk  difference  of  opinion  as'  to  their 
value  and  of  course  they  can  accomplish 
little  or  Dotbing  in  any  serious  situation. 

FLYING   SQUADRONS 

An  interesting  development  made  possible 
by  the  automobile  is  the  emergency  or  auxil- 
iary squad  formed  of  firemen  stationed  at  a 
central  station  but  despatched  at  high  speed 
to  any  district  on  receipt  of  an  alarm  antici- 
pating or  reinforcing  the  regular  companies 
due.  This  plan  or^nated  in  Ho!  yoke, 
Mass.,  where  a  wagon  drawn  by  horses  was 
used  for  a  flying  squad,  and  now  with  satis- 
factory motor  vehicles  has  been  adopted  in 
a  number  of  cities  where  reasons  of  economy 
restrict  the  numberof  regular  firemen.  For  all 
purposes  but  the  largest  fires  or  a  conflagra- 
tion this  scheme  has  been  found  to  work 
admirably,  though  of  course  it  tends  to  reduce 
the  total  number  of  men  to  a  dangerously  low 
point  in  view  of  some  great  emergency. 

Somewhat  similar  to  snch  squads  are  the 
fire  patrol  or  salvage  corps  maintained  by 
the  insurance  companies,  which  respond  with 
men  and  tarpaulin  covers  to  save  property 
and  reduce  the  water  damage.    For  this  work 

the  same  considerations  of  speed  and  economy  many  of  the  suburbs  where  costly  villas  and 
have  led  to  the  use  of  motor  wagons  which  cottages,  country  dubs,  hotels,  or  other  val- 
have  an  increased  carrying  capacity  for  uable  buildings  of  highly  inflammable  char- 
cov«s,  and,  with  no  horses  to  be  watched,  acteraretobefound.  Once  a  fire  starts  these 
release  an  extra  ntan  to  enter  the  building.       are  practically  at  the  mercy  of  the  fiames,  but 

The  use  of  automd^iks  by  fire  chiefs  brings  prompt  assistance  can  be  rendered  by  automo- 

to  the  scene  of  fire  at  an  early  stage  the  most  bile  companies,  even  from  some  distance,  and 

experienced  and  skilled  officers  and  their  trips  the  fire,  if  not  extinguished  at  once,  often  can 

at  radag  speed  through  large  cities  are  famil-  be  confined  to  the  building  where  it  originates. 

iar  metropolitan  sights.  With  the  successful  and  extended  use  of  the 

automobUe  and  the  application  of  the  gasoline 

LOW  MAINTENANCE  CHAKGES  engine  to  SO  many  purposes,  it  is  not  strange 

that  in  the  few  years  automobile  fire  appara- 

While  motor  apparatus  involves  a  greater  tus  have  been  in  use  it  should  have  gained 
initial  expense,  yet  all  things  considered  this  so  important  a  place.  That  this  use  is  bound 
is  not  the  most  serious  item  in  connection  to  develop  seems  assured,  as  not  only  is  In- 
with  a  fire  department.  The  maintenance  of  creased  and  better  fire  protection  afforded  to 
horses  and  moi  is  a  large  outlay  and  often  many  localities,  but  to  others  it  enables  some 
prevents  many  smaU  cities  and  towns  from  protection  to  be  given  where  previously 
installing  fire  aiq>aratus  which  they  need  most  nothing  of  the  kind  was  possible  on  account 
seriously.'      Particularly  is  this  the  case  in  of  the  expense. 
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(This  Btock  ii  devgloped  frinii  our  own  Colorado  blue  Bprucs.     Sn  pictun  on  opponU  pacB) 


FOREIGN -BORN    AMERICAN    TREES 

How  Our  Own  Native  Trees  Are  Propagated  for  Us  in  Europe 
BY  MABEL  SMITH 

T  T  is  not  generally  realized  that  a  large  per-  Planting,  transplanting,   budding,  grafting, 

''     centage  of  the  trees  planted  in  this  coun-  and  weeding  require  a.  great  deal  of  manual 

try  have  been  imported  from  Europe.  work.    In  Holland  they  hire  boys  to  do  the 

There  are  nurseries  in  this  country  which  weeding  for  sixteen  cents  a  day,  while  their 

grow  a  few  native  seedlings,  lite  the  western  most  experienced  men  get  less  than  our  com- 

catalpa  and  white  pine,  but  these  are  mainly  mon  laborers, 

for  reforestation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  Another  advantage  the  foreign  nurseries 
of  our  shade  trees  and  evergreens  and  ail  of  have  is  the  length  of  their  transplanting  sca- 
the grafted  and  budded  varieties  come  from  son.  In  France  and  Holland  there  is  seldom 
Europe,  Even  our  native  trees,  such  as  the  more  than  six  weeks  in  the  winter  when  the 
American  red  oak  and  the  Colorado  blue  ground  is  frozen  too  hard  to  dig  trees. 
spruce,  are  propagated  abroad.  The  propa-  Planting  is  begun  in  the  fall  and  continued 
gation  of  young  trees  is  a  form  of  intensi\e  with  only  this  slight  interruption  until  May. 
farming  which  has  been  developed  to  its  This  gives  the  planters  six  months  to  send  out 
highest  state  in  France,  Holland  and  England,  orders  and  to  do  their  transplanting.    In  this 

Owing  to  the  milder  climate  in  Eurojw  and  country  we  have  only  four — two  months  in 

more  frequent  rainfall,  the  cuttings  and  seed-  the  spring,  one  month  late  in  the  summer  for 

lings  root  there  more  quickly  and  make  a  evergreens,  and  one  month  in  the  fall  for 

rapid  growth.     The  difference  in  the  cost  of  deciduous  trees. 

labor  in  this  country  and  Europe,  moreover,  But,  while  the  European  nurseries  have  the 

makes  it   cheaper   to  import  young   trees,  advantage  of  us  in  growing  small  trees,  condi* 
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tions  in  this  country  are  more  iavorable  for  If  these  canals  are  a  relief  to  the  onlooker 

developing  large  spcdmens.    Smalt  trees  re-  by  softening  the  brilliant  coloring,  they  are 

quire  a  great  deal  of  labor,  but  are  grown  morein  the  nature  of  a  blessing  to  thenursery- 

close  together  and  do  not  need  much  ground,  men.    The  greenish-brown  stuff  on  them  is 

Large  trees,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  require  not  scum,  but  a  form  of  vegetation  which 

as   much   attention,   but   they   must   have  when  dried  makes  a  wonderful  fertilizer.     As 

plenty  of  room  to  develop.     Labor  is  cheap  in  every  nurseryman  has  as  much  canal  as  he 

Europe;  good  land  is  expensive.    The  largest  has  land,  he  can  keep  his  soil  enriched  at  no 

trees  in  the  Old  World  nurseries  are  not  over  expense. 

eight  years  old.    In  this  country  they  require  The  reason  for  the  unusual  development  of 

several  years  of  cultivation  before  they  are  the  small  area  around  Boskoop  is  the  peculiar 

sufficiently    developed    to    be   planted   out  formation  of  the  ground.     At  one  time  it 

was  all  under  water  and  the  present  soil  is 

ny  visits  to  the  Euro-  composed  of  rotted  water  plants  and  other 

oop,  Holland  about  vegetation.     Evergreens  and  rhododendrons 

lague  and  Utrecht.  maJce  a  wonderful  growth  in  this  soil.    It  is 

the  capital,  as  there  very  heavy  and  clings  to  the  roots. .  -.  The 

trip  by  canaiboat,  Boskoop   nurserymen   can   transplant  their 

resting,  is  slow.   We  evergreens  in  the  middle  of  the  summer,  and 

g  a  sunny  day,  for  if  they  find  that  their  rhododendrons  are  mak- 

is  dazzling.    Think  ing  too  rank  a  growth  they  can  put  a  spade 

hat  contains  six  hun-  under  them  and  lift  them  up.-,  In'ordinary 

as  one  can  see  are  soil  this  would  kill  the  rhod6dendrons,'butat 

e,  golden  evergreens,  Boskoop  it  merely  checks  their  growth,"  ' 

:  maples  and  rhodo-  Although  the  nurseries  are  so  srnall  tJiey 

from  white  to  dark  are  exceedingly  prosperous,  as  they  raise  only 

purple.    The   Boskoop  nurserymen   are  so  valuable   trees'.    Their   specialty  is   Koster 

fondof  color  that  they  even  extend  it  to  their  blue  spruce,  which  is  the  most  expensive 

houses,  which  are  painted  pink,  blue  and  yel-  evergreen  grown.     It  is  a  grafted  form  of  our 

low  to  match  the  trees.     The  coloring  would  Colorado  blue  spruce  and  has  been  developed 

be  almost  more  than  one  could  stand  if  it  in  Boskoop  from  its  natural  silvery  color  to  a 

were  not  for  the  little  greenish- brown  canals  brilliant  electric  blue. 

which  run  through  the  nurseries  in  every  con-  As  all  the  Boskoop  nurseries  grow  practi- 

ceivable  direction  and  relieve  the  landscape,  cally  the  same  stock,  they  have,  to  avoid  too 


THE  BLUE  SPRUCE  TRANSPLANTED  TO  AMERICA 
<The  tTMs  are  larger  than  any  prodgced  in  Holland) 
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much  competition,  divided  their  trade.  Cer- 
tain nurseries  sell  only  to  America,  others  to 
Germany,  others  to  England,  and  so  on.  One 
advantage  of  this  method  is  that  the  "Ameri- 
can" nurseries  grow  only  trees  hardy  in  our 
climate  and  one  is  spared  the  sorrow  of  ad- 
miring a  variety  only  to  be  told  that  "it  is  not 
hardy  in  the  States." 

There  is  not  a  weed  in  all  the  nurseries. 
This  is  not  due  so  much,  in  my  opinion,  to  the 
Dutch  habits  of  cleanliness  as  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  room  for  weeds  to  grow.  The 
trees  are  planted  as  closely  together  as 
possible  even  up  to  the  nurseryman's  very 
doorsteps. 

The  nurseries  all  have  propagating  houses 
where  thousands  of  young  grafts  are  ready  to 
be  planted  out  as  soon  as  everything  is  grafted ; 
there  is  no  room  for  common  seedlings.  Any- 
thing is  sold  to  make  room.  They  cannot 
afford  to  keep  anything  in  these  nurseries 
more  than  two  or  three  years,  as  they  must 
have  the  ground  to  plant  again.  At  one 
nursery  I  was  shown  evergreens  J  wo  and  one- 
half  feet  high  as  though  they  were  quite  the 
largest  specimens  that  existed! 

"Hie  village  of  Boskoop  is  very  interesting. 
It  is  entirely  given  over  to  the  nursery  busi- 
ness.. Everyone  not  employed  in  thenurser- 
ies  works  in  one  of  the  factories  where  they 
make  the  packing-boxes, 
tubs,  and  labels.  The  town 
boasts  of  three  horticultural 
societies,  and  a  Royal  Bo- 
tanical School  where  embryo 
nurserymen  from  all  over 
the  world  go  to  study. 

One  must  go  to  Boskoop 
(or  fancy  evergreens,  but  to 
Gudenbosch  for  deciduous 
trees.  About  fifty  years  ago 
the  Looyman  Nurseries,  at 
Gudenbosch,  furnished  the 
trees  for  the  Bois  de  la 
Cambre,  Brussels.  These 
trees  have  grown  to  be  the 
finest  specimens  in  any  park 
in  Europe,  Since  then  the 
Gudenbosch  nurseries  have 
specialized  in  growing  trees 
for  park  and  avenue  plant- 
ing. They  have  developed 
a  great  many  new  varieties, 
such  as  the  red  horse-chest- 
nut with  flame-coiored  flow- 
ers instead  of  the  former 
pale  pink,  and  a  wonderful 
grafted  form  of  our  Amer- 
ican scarlet  oak. 


The  Gudenbosch  trees  seem  large  compared 
with  those  in  the  French  nurseries.  You  buy 
them  by  the  height  or  diameter  instead  of  by 
age,  but  the  largest  are  not  more  than  ten 
or  twelve  feet  high, 

France  supplies  nearly  all  the  very  young 
trees,  not  only.for  America,  but  for  all  Europe, 
The  principal  nurseries  are  at  Orleans.  The 
soil  there  is  very  sandy  and  is  expedally 
suited  to  propagating.  The  nurseries  all  grow 
the  same  stock,  seedlings,  cuttings  and  grafts 
of  every  variety  of  evergreen,  deciduous  tree 
and  shrub.  Of  the  millions  of  trees  grown 
there,  not  one  is  more  than  four  years  old. 

The  Orleans  nurseries  are  all  very  much 
alike  in  appearance  and  are  characteristically 
French  in  their  combination  of  economy  and 
beauty.  The  ten  or  fifteen  acres  belonging 
to  each  nursery,  instead  of  being  divided  into 
blocks  for  the  different  varieties  of  trees,  as 
is  usually  done,  are  planted  in  a  solid  mass 
with  one  path  leading  through  the  middle. 
Many  blocks  would  require  many  paths,  and 
thousands  of  seedlings  can  be  grown  in  the 
Space  occupied  by  even  the  narrowest  path. 
But  they  atone  for  the  inconvenience  of 
having  to  walk  sideways  between  the  rows 
of  little  trees  by  the  beauty  of  their  main 
path.  This  is  permanently  planted  with 
large  specimens  of  their  most  beautiful  ever- 


(Thii  slude  tree  is  used 


LONDON  fn-ANES  IN   AMERICA 

lost  entirely  in  the  cltfe*  of  England, 
rben  plantad  ia  pavement) 
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THE  MIS^S  MUTH  AMONG  THEIR  TREES  AT  AMAWALK,  NEW  Y(«K 

id  pillars  scribed  one  variety  as  "a  graciously  weeping 
eaks  are  tree,  with  flowers  of  a  violaceous  rose." 
;vergreen       They    have    no    propagating    houses   at 

Orleans  as  they  have  at  Boskoop,  Their  cut- 
branches  tings  and  grafts  are  grown  under  glass  bells 
e  land  is  like  those  used  for  rii>eiiing  melons.  There 
:r  deddu-  are  about  a  dozen  little  trees  under  each  bell. 
They  are  and  solid  acres  of  bells.  Their  cuttings  are 
ican  oaks  rooted  under  sand  which  they  cart  from  the 
:  they  do  nearby  river  Loire. 

jhanddo  The  general  effect  of  the  nurseries  is  that 
L  is  given  of  millions  of  little  trees,  aU  so  very  small  as 
Qs  as  fine  to  be  hardly  distinguishable.    They  have  an 

elaborate  system  of  tagging  and  labeling, 
nurseries  without  which  I  am  sure  the  nurserymen 
rive  on  a  themselves  could  not  tell  one  variety  from 
e  station  another.  Their  packing  houses  are  arranged 
,  who  in-  withaseparatecompartment  for  eachvariety, 
■speaking  and  the  trees  ordered  are  dug  during  the 
hat  he  is  fall  and  winter  and  put  into  the  proper  com- 
\merican  partments.  Late  in  the  winter  the  planters 
oudly  in-  begin  their  packing,  and,  as  this  is  their 
lonths  in  busiest  season,  such  work  is  usually  done 
time  had  at  night. 

lore  than  They  are  nothing  if  not  courteous  at  the 
er  he  de-  Orleans  nurseries.     When  I  said  I  wished  to 
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see  their  large  trees,  which 
*  were  twenty  miles  away, 
they  sent  for  an  automo- 
bile, which  took  us,  accom- 
panied by  "the  English- 
speaking  man,"  the  twenty 
miles  in  three-quarters  of 
an  hour.  It  was  a  beauti- 
ful ride.  The  country  is  ab- 
solutely level  and  the  road 
has  not  a  curve  in  its  entire 
length. 

The  principal  English 
nurseries  are  in  Surrey, 
about  twenty  miles  from 
Londoir,  Their  finest  trees 
are  evergreens,  although 
many  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  these  are  not  hardy  in 
our  climate.  One  must  be 
careful  not   to   call    them 


"evergreens"  in  England. 
They  are  "conifers,"  which, 
strictly  speaking,  means 
cone-bearers.  When 
an  Englishman  speaks 
of  evergreens,  he  means 
either  rhododendrons  or 
holly. 

There  is  no  use  in  going  to 
the  English  nurseries  unless 
you  are  prepared  to  do  a 
great  deal  of  walking.  The 
first  nursery  I  visited  was 
very  beautiful  around  the 
office,  but  it  looked  disap- 
pointingly small.  There 
were  some  beautiful  large 
specimen  trees  and  a  few 
blocks  of  evergreens, 
nothing  more,  and  I  was 
told  tl^t  this  was  only  one 
of  a  series,  of  branch  nur- 
series spread  over  the  sur- 
rounding hills. 

I  asked  to  see  an  ever- 
green, the  Douglas  spruce. 
"Oh,  they're  about  half  a 
mile  up  that  lane,"  and  up 
we  trudged.  When  I  asked 
for  pines,  "They  are  on  the 
other  side  of  that  hill  to 
the  west,  about  a  mile  and 
a  half,"  and  so  on. 

You  could  drive  by 
many  of  these  nurseries 
without  noticing  them,  for 
they    are    surrounded,  by 
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beautiful  holly  and  beech  hedges  eight  to  ten 
feet  high. 

Although  the  principal  stock  in  the  English 
nurseries  is  evergreens,  they  are  very  success- 
ful in  growing  certain  deciduous  trees,  espe- 
cially the  hard-wood  varieties  like  the  oaks 
and  beeches.  These  make  a  very  rank 
growth  in  England.  At  one  nuiseiy  they 
were  tmwilling  to  sdl  a  block  tA.  thrifty 
young  oaks  because,  as  they  said,  they 
could  make  more  money  selling  the  foli- 
age in  London.  Every  year  they  cut  all 
the  branches  back  severely  and  the  trees, 
undaunted,  grow  new  ones.  Such  treat- 
ment to  a  young  oak  in  this  country  would 
quickly  kill  it 

The  English  nurseries  are  wonderful  to 
visit,  but  of  little  practical  value  to  us;  as 
their  finest  stock  is  not  hardy  in  this  country. 
To  a  real  lover  of  trees  it  is  the  keenest 
disappointment  that  their  wonderful  cedars 
and  Spanish  chestnuts  cannot  stand  our 
climate. 

The  Dutch  are  seriously  injuring  the  Eng- 
lish nursery  trade  in  deciduous  trees.  Labor 
is  cheaper  in  Holland  and  there  is  no  duty 
on  trees  entering  England,  consequently  the 
Dutch  nurseries  are  selling  their  trees  in 
England  for  less  than  the  English  nurseries 
■can  afford  to  grow  them.    They  are  trying 
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to  introduce  a  tariff  on  trees  in  England.  In  locality,  where  it  is  kept  in  check  by  its 
the  meanwhile,  the  word  "Dutch"  to  an  natural  enemies,  would  prove  very  danger- 
English  nurseryman  is  like  a  red  rag  to  a  bull,  ous  if  brought  to  another  country,     France 

All  the  European  nurseries  pack  the  trees  has  the  brown-tail  moth,    England  has  a 

they  send  to  this  country  with  scrupulous  disease  which  affects  the  beech,  and  there  is  a 

care.     As  a  general  rule  they  arrive  in  splen-  borer  in  the  Austrian  pine.    Up  to  the  pres- 

did    shape.     Those   which    are   packed   in  ent  Holland  has  had  no  serious  disease  or 

wooden  boxes,  when  they  are  allowed  venti-  pest,  but  trees  from  that  country  are  subject 

lation,  arrive  in  better  condition  than  those  to  lie  same  scrutiny  as    those   from    the 

wrapped  in  straw  and  burlap.    The  latter  others, 

are  apt  to  mildew  slightly.  To  prevent  these  foreign  pests  from  getting 

When  a  tree  is  dormant  it  will  stand  a  great  a  foothold  in  this  country,   the  American 

deal  of  handling.    The  trees  are  dug  in  the  inspection  regulations  are  very  strict.    The 

European    nurseries    early    in    the    winter,  importer  must  notify  his  State  Department 

They  are  kept  in  the  packing  houses  until  of   Agriculture    upon    the    arrival    of    every 

February,  when  they  are  packed  and  sent  shipment.     The  department  then  sends  an 

to  the  steamers.     Early  in  March  they  arrive  inspector,  in  whose  presence  the  boxes  are 

in  New  York,    A  week  or  two  later  they  are  opened.    If  .any  thing  wrong  is  found  the  trees 

at  the  nursery.     There  they  are  "heeled  in"  are  burned.     Sometimes  entire  consignments 

until  the  ground  has  thawed  so  that  they  have  been  destroyed.     Formerly  the  trees 

can  be  planted.     But.  with  all  this  handHng  were  unpacked  when  they  arrived,  and  were 

very  few  of  them  die.    One  spring  we  received  merely    kept   apart    until    they   had   been 

a  lot  of  Norway  maples  when  we  were  un-  inspected.     But  it  was  discovered  that  some- 

usually  busy.    They  were  "heeled  in"  when  times  caterpillar  eggs  were  in  the  straw  and 

they  arrived,  that  is,  laid  on  the  ground  and  leaves  used  for  [>acking,  so  that  now  the  trees 

earth  thrown  over  their  roots,  and  it  was  cannotbeunpackeduntUthein^)ectorarrives. 

June  before  we  had  -time  to  plant  them.  The  duty  on  trees  into  this  country  is  25 

Not  one  of  them  died.  per  cent.    Packing  charges,  ocean  freight. 

Every  country  has  some  plant  pest  or  and  duty  about  double  the  original  cost  of 

disease,  which,  while  not  serious  in  its  own  the  trees. 
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T  may  seem  a  far  cry  from  a  hearmg  on  tasksof  theaccurate  cfaroniderof  events  is  to 
freight  rates  before  the  Interstate  Oxn-  dedare  what  the  shi{^)ers  did  not  try  to  do. 
merce  Commission  to  the  revision  of  the  pro-  They  did  not  try  to  ''teach  railroading  to 
tective  tariff;  yet  nothing  less  than  the  lat-  the  railroad  eiperts."  Railroading  is  not 
ter  affair  is  ultimately  involved  in  the  one  thing,  but  many  thing«;_  In  only  one 
**e&dency"  testimony  presetted  at  Wash-  department,  the  traffic  dq>artment, — that 
ington  during  the  three  days  preceding  concerned  with  the  movemoit  <^  trains, — 
Thanksgiving.  Then  for  the  fir^  time  the  is  the  railroad  business  essoitially  different 
public  mind  of  the  United  States  was  focused  from  any  private  enterprise  that  runs  ma- 
upon  some  details  of  the  new  science  best  chine  slK)ps,  builds  roads  and  bridges  and 
called  ''scientific  management."  What  was  buildings,  buys  materials,  and  enq)loys 
then  said  by  the  witnesses  for  the  shi;^)ers  labc^.  In  the  traffic  department  alone  are 
has  been  tli^  subject  of  much  comment  in  the  railroad  officials  genially  ^ititled  to  call 
the  press,  pro  and  am.  The  railroad  {Hresi-  themselves  "experts."  And  in  r^ard  to  the 
dents  have  ddivered  their  expected  Inoad-  traffic  dqxutment  the  ^idency  engineers 
sides  at  meddlers  in  general,  and  that  Don  do  not  greatly  criticise  the  railroads.  On 
Quixote  of  a  counsd  for  the  seaboard  ship-  this  point  HarringtcH^  Emerson,  the  one  of 
pers,  Louis  D.  Brandeis,  in  particular.  The  Air.  Brandeis'  witnesses  who  had  had  the 
puWc  is  in  part  skq>tical,  in  part  disposed  widest  experience  with  railroad  work  and 
to  believe  "there  is  a  good  deal  in  it."  conditions,    said:     "The   efficiency   of    the 

traffic,  by  my  standards,  is  very  high;   that 
CONSERVATION  OF  LABOR  is,  the  cEdeucy  of  expense  in  the  traffic 

dq>artment." 
In  fact,  the  hearings  at  Washington  made 
the  opening  of  a  great  campaign,  the  first  the  mechanical  engineer's  task 

4^fnpaign     of    real     "conservation"     ever 

ktuBcbed  in  this  country.  We  have  cried  In  all  the  parts  of  the  railroad  business 
aloud  at  die  waste  of  our  natural  resources,  outside  of  the  traffic  departm^it,  exceed- 
failiDg  to  see  that  of  time  and  labor  effort,  ingly  few  of  the  higher  railroad  officials  are 
the  most  strictly  limited  of  our  treasures,  we  entitled  to  be  called  experts.  Their  occa* 
have  learned  to  conserve  \mt  little.  We  sional  utter  failure  as  armnntants  is  certified 
have  rebelled  at  the  high  cost  of  living,  but  by  such  things  as  the  coal  graft  oa  the  Penn- 
have  had  no  soimder  resource  than  to  blame  sylvania,  and  the  recent  car-repair  grand?^^ 
therefor  everything  in  sight  and  out  of  sight,  on  the  Illinois  Central;  more  humorously, 
We  have  raged  at  monopoly,  but  have  by  the  case  of  the  railroad  vice^resident 
ndthar  penetrated  the  secret  of  the  ^dency  named  in  Mr.  Emerson's  testimony,  who 
of  monopoly,  nor  the  means  of  controlling  declared  at  a  meeting  of  the  Railroad  Club 
it.  Faith  has  been  likened  to  a  mustard-  in  Pittsburg,  that  an  annual  cost  of  $37  for 
seed;  and  the  cynic,  especially  of  the  rail-  freight-car  repairs  was  an  absurdly  low  esti- 
road  sort,  if  he  even  thinks  the  matter  worth  mate, — only  to  find  when  he  overhauled 
a  moment's  passing  attention,  may  jeer  at  his  own  figures  that  his  own  road  was  doing 
these  expressions.  But  there  is  a  saying  it  for  $31.01.  These  higher  officials  are  not 
about  the  proper  time  to  laugh  and  the  prevailingly  mechanical  engineers,  dvil  engi- 
long-headed  man  can  bide  his  time.  neers  or  fuel  experts.    And,  had  they  the  pro- 

fessional training  of  such  men,  they  have 
traffic  efficiency  not  attacked  not  had  the  time,  and  rarely  the  inclination 

to  master  the  mass  of  detail  that  is  necessary 

So  much  has  been  ill  said  about  the  mean-  to  the  mechanical  engineer  who  undertakes  to 

ing  of  the  shippers'  case  diat  one  of  the  first  make  a  specialty  of  sdentific  management, 
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Tasks  in  the  engineermg  and  mechanical  ing,  so  well  given  in  Mr.  Gilbreth's  testimony, 
fidds  the  officials  must  of  necessity  hand  Ordinarily  a  brick-mason  makes  eighteen 
over  to  lower  officials,  who  have  had  little  different  sets  of  motions  in  laying  a  single 
or  no  mare  training  than  their  superiors  in  brick.  He  bends  over,  in  the  first  place,  ta 
the  possibilities  of  scientific  management  in  pick  up  one  brick,  and  in  lifting  it  he  lifts  ten 
their  special  provinces.  Still  lower,  foremen  pounds  of  brick  and  about  loo  pounds  of 
and  workmen  are  absolutely  untrained  in  brick-mason — the  upper  part  of  his  own  body, 
the  scientific  use  of  labor  and  of  time.  In  laying  looo  bricks,  in  a  day's  work,  he 

lifts  100,000  poimds  of  brick-mason.  This  was 
IMPROVEMENTS  IN  SHOP  MANAGEMENT       an  obvious  waste  of  labor.    So  a  common 

laborer  was  hired  to  put  the  bricks  where  the 
The  criticism  of  the  shippers  was  there-  masons  would  not  have  to  stoop  for  them, 
fore  directed  at  the  conduct  of  the  many  Another  thing  is  that  when  a  mason  picks  up 
departments  of  the  railroads  outside  of  the  a  hand-made  brick,  which  is  alwa3rs  a  little 
traffic,  which  are  essentially  the  same  as  in  thicker  at  one  side  than  on  the  other,  he 
all  private  manufactiuing  and  constructing  tosses  the  brick  up,  turning  it  over  until  his 
entoprises.  .They  asserted  that  the  rail-  touch  tells  him  which  side  is  the  top,  before 
roads,  in  their  capacity  of  manufacturers  he  puts  it  iA  place  in  the  wall.  The  cmre  for 
and  construction  engineers  showed  the  same  this  was  to  have  all  the  bricks  piled  top  up 
inefficiency  that  characterizes  American  in-  before  they  were  brought  to  the  masons, 
dustry  as  a  whole, — the  same  failure  to  get  Then,  further,  everyone  has  seen  the  mason 
a  reasonaoly  high  retmn  from  outlay  on  tap  his  brick  several  times  to  settle  it  iato  the 
labor  and  matenals  that  is  the  chief  cause  mortar.  More  waste  of  time.  The  cure  was 
of  the  high  cost  of  living,  and  erf  the  rising  to  make  the  mortar  thinner,  so  that  the 
cost  of  transportation.  In  order  to  make  weight  of  the  brick  would  settle  it  into  the 
their  criticism  complete  they  called  wit-  right  position.  This  was  scientific  manage- 
nesses  who  told  what  they  had  seen  accom-  ment — "motion  study."  It  raised  the  day's 
plished  by  scientific  management  in  a  va-  work  for  the  average  brick-mason  from  1000 
riety  of  trades  and  unskilled  occupations  up  to  2700  bricks  a  day,  and  in  individual 
which  covered  every  activity  of  the  rail-  cases  to  much  higher  figures.  The  mason 
roads  outside  of  the  traffic  They  showed  made  only  six  motions  where  he  used  to  make 
that  in  machine  shops,  in  textile  mills,  in  eighteen. 
printing  shops,  in  brickla3dng,  and  in  the 

handling  of   unskilled   labor   the   scientific    some  of  the  men  who  gave  testimony 
study  of  what  motions  were  necessary,  and 

what  time  these  motions  should  consume, —  So  much  concerning  the  details  by  which 
what  organization  and  planning  of  work  be-  ^ciency  has  been  increased  in  various  in- 
forehand  was  required  to  make  this  detailed  dustries  has  already  been  printed  in  the 
study  fruitful, — they  showed  that  all  these  daily  press  that  there  is  no  need  to  repeat 
steps,  gathered  into  a  scientific  S3rstem  of  those  details  fiurther,  fascinating  and  inspiring 
management  adapted  to  the  particular  in-  as  they  are  to  the  alert  mind.  But  a  word  is 
dustry,  had  largely  reduced  the  cost  of  pro-  needed  in  regard  to  the  witnesses  who  testi- 
duction,  while  at  the  same  time  increasing  fied,  and  equally  in  regard  to  some  men  who 
the  wages  of  the  workers  and  the  profits  of  could  have  given  most  important  evidence 
the  manufacturers.  The  shippers  argued  but  did  not.  Those  who  did  testify  con- 
that  since  these  things  had  been  done  in  ceming  the  effect  of  scientific  management 
private  shops  they  could  be  done  equally  in  improving  the  condition  of  their  own 
well  in  railroad  shops;  that  they  would  re-  enterprises  included  James  Mapes  Dodge, 
duce  the  necessary  outlay  of  the  railroads  of  the  Link-Belt  Company  of  Philadelphia, 
just  as  they  had  done  that  of  private  owners.  Chicago,  and  Indianapolis;  and  Henry  R. 
And,  finally,  that  with  scientific  manage-  Towne,  president  of  the  famous  Yale  & 
ment  of  tbdr  departments  the  railroads  Towne  works  at  Stamford,  Conn.  Both 
would  not  need  the  added  tribute  from  the  these  men  are  past  presidents  of  the  Amer- 
public  which  they  now  demand.  ican  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and 

are  of  the  highest  standing,  both  as  pro- 
A  CASE  OF  scientific  managebcent         fessional  men  and  as  manufacturers.    It  was 

in  the  Link-Belt  shops  in  Philadelphia  that 

What  scientific  management  means  is  ad-  "high-speed  steel"  for  machine  tools, — one 

mirably  illustrated  by  the  story  of  bricklay-  of  the  most  important  of  modem  advances 
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TT  may  seem  a  far  cry  from  a  hearing  on  tasks  of  the  accurate  chroniclerof  events  is  to 

freight  rates  before  the  Interstate  Com-  declare  what  the  shippers  did  not  try  to  do. 
merce  Conunission  to  the  revision  of  the  pro-  They  did  not  try  to  "  teach  railroading  to 
tective  tariff;  yet  nothing  less  than  the  lat-  the  rsulroad  experts."  Railroading  is  not 
ter  affair  is  ultimately  involved  in  the  one  thing,  but  many  things.  In  only  one 
"eflSciency"  testimony  presented  at  Wash-  department,  the  traffic  department, — that 
ington  during  the  three  days  preceding  concerned  with  the  movement  of  trains, — 
Thanksgiving.  Then  for  the  firgt  time  the  is  the  railroad  business  essentially  different 
public  mind  of  the  United  States  was  focused  from  any  private  enterprise  that  runs  ma- 
upon  some  details  of  the  new  science  best  chine  shops,  builds  roads  and  bridges  and 
called  "scientific  management."  What  was  buildings,  buys  materials,  and  employs 
then  said  by  the  witnesses  for  the  shippers  labor.  In  the  traffic  department  alone  are 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  comment  in  the  railroad  officials  generally  entitled  to  call 
the  press,  pro  and  con.  The  railroad  presi-  themselves  "experts."  And  in  regard  to  the 
dents  have  delivered  their  expected  broad-  traffic  de()artment  the  efficiency  engineers 
sides  at  meddlers  in  general,  and  that  Don  do  not  greatly  criticise  the  raikoads.  On 
Quixote  of  a  counsel  for  the  seaboard  ship-  this  point  Harringto]>  Emerson,  the  one  of 
pers,  Louis  D.  Brandeis,  in  particular.  The  Mr.  Brandeis'  witnesses  who  had  had  the 
public  is  in  part  skeptical^  in.  part  disposed  widest  experience  with  railroad  work  and 
to  believe  "there  is  a  good  deal  in  it"  conditions,    said:     "The   efficiency   of    the 

traffic,  by  my  standards,  is  very  high;  that 
CONSERVATION  OF  LABOR  is,  the  efficiency  of  expense  in  the  traffic 

department." 
In  fact,  the  hearings  at  Washington  made 
the  opening  of  a  great  campaign,  the  first  the  mechanical  engineer's  task 

campaign    of    real     "conservation"     ever 

lauiKJied  in  this  country.  We  have  cried  In  all  the  parts  of  the  railroad  business 
alofid  at  the  waste  of  our  natural  resources,  outside  of  the  traffic  department,  exceed- 
failiz^  to  see  that  of  time  and  labor  effort,  ingly  few  of  the  higher  rsulroad  officials  are 
the  most  strictly  limited  of  our  treasures,  we  entitled  to  be  called  experts.  Their  occa- 
have  learned  to  conserve  but  little.  We  sional  utter  failure  as  accountants  is  cotified 
have  rebelled  at  the  high  cost  of  living,  but  by  such  things  as  the  coal  graft  on  the  Pemi- 
have  had  no  sounder  resource  than  to  blame  sylvania,  and  the  recent  car-repair  scandals 
therefor  everything  in  sight  and  out  of  sight,  on  the  Illinois  Central;  more  humorously^ 
We  have  raged  at  monopoly,  but  have  by  the  case  of  the  railroad  vice-president 
neither  penetrated  the  secret  of  the  efficiency  named  in  Mr.  Emerson's  testimony,  who 
of  monopoly,  nor  the  means  of  controlling  declared  at  a  meeting  of  the  Railroatd  Club 
it.  Faith  has  been  likened  to  a  mustard-  in  Pittsburg,  that  an  annual  cost  of  $37  for 
seed;  and  the  cynic,  especially  of  the  rail-  freight-car  repairs  was  an  absurdly  low  esti- 
road  sort,  if  he  even  thinks  the  matter  worth  mate, — only  to  find  when  he  overhauled 
a  moment's  passing  attention,  may  jeer  at  his  own  figures  that  his  own  road  was  doing 
these  expressions.  But  there  is  a  saying  it  for  $31.01.  These  higher  officials  are  not 
about  the  proper  time  to  laugh  and  the  prevailingly  mechanical  engineers,  dvil  engi- 
long-headed  man  can  bide  his  time.  neers  or  fuel  experts.    And,  had  they  the  pro- 

fessional training  of  such  men,  they  have 
TRAFFIC  EFFICIENCY  NOT  ATTACKED  uot  had  the  time,  and  rarely  the  inclination 

to  master  the  mass  of  detail  that  is  necessary 

So  much  has  been  ill  said  about  the  mean-  to  the  mechanical  engineer  who  undertakes  to 

ing  of  the  shippers'  case  that  one  of  the  first  make  a  specialty  of  scientific  management. 
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Tasks  in  the  engineering  and  mechanical  ing,  so  well  given  in  Mr.  Gilbreth's  testimony, 
fields  the  officials  must  of  necessity  hand  Ordinarily  a  brick-mascui  mak»  eighteen 
over  to  lower  officials,  who  have  had  little  different  sets  of  motions  in  laying  a  single 
or  no  more  training  than  their  siq)eriors  in  brick.  He  bends  over,  in  the  first  place,  ta 
the  possibilities  of  scientific  management  in  pick  up  one  brick,  and  in  lifting  it  he  lifts  ten 
their  special  provinces.  Still  lower,  foremen  pounds  of  brick  and  about  loo  pounds  of 
and  workmen  are  absolutely  untrained  in  brick-mason — the  upper  part  of  his  own  body . 
the  scientific  use  of  labor  and  of  time.  In  laying  looo  bricks,  in  a  day's  work,  he 

lifts  100,000  poimds  of  brick-mason.  This  was 
DfFROVEMENTS  IN  SHOP  MANAG£i££NT       an  obvious  waste  of  labor.    So  a  common 

laborer  was  hired  to  put  the  bricks  where  the 
The  criticism  of  the  shippers  was  there-  masons  would  not  have  to  stoop  for  them, 
fore  directed  at  the  conduct  of  the  many  Another  thing  is  that  when  a  mason  picks  up 
departments  of  the  railroads  outside  of  the  a  hand-made  brick,  which  is  alwa3rs  a  little 
traffic,  which  are  essentially  the  same  as  in  thicker  at  one  side  than  on  the  other,  he 
all  private  manufacturing  and  constructing  tosses  the  brick  up,  turning  it  over  until  his 
entoprises.  .They  asserted  that  the  rail-  touch  tells  him  which  side  is  the  top,  before 
roads,  in  their  capacity  of  manufacturers  he  puts  it  ift  place  in  the  wall.  The  oure  for 
and  construction  engineers  showed  the  same  this  was  to  have  all  the  bricks  piled  top  up 
inefficiency  that  characterizes  American  in-  before  they  were  brought  to  the  masons, 
dustry  as  a  whole, — the  same  failure  to  get  Then,  further,  everyone  has  seen  the  mason 
a  reasonably  high  return  from  outlay  on  tap  his  brick  several  times  to  settle  it  into  the 
labor  and  matenals  that  is  the  chief  cause  mortar.  More  waste  of  time.  The  cure  was 
of  the  high  cost  of  living,  and  (rf  the  rising  to  make  the  mortar  thinner,  so  that  the 
cost  of  transportation.  In  order  to  make  weight  of  the  brick  would  settle  it  into  the 
their  criticism  complete  they  called  wit-  right  position.  This  was  scientific  manage- 
nesses  who  told  what  they  had  seen  accom-  ment — "motion  study."  It  raised  the  day's 
piished  by  scientific  management  in  a  va-  work  for  the  average  brick-mason  from  1000 
riety  of  trades  and  unskilled  occupations  up  to  2700  bricks  a  day,  and  in  individual 
which  covered  every  activity  of  the  rail-  cases  to  much  higher  figures.  The  mason 
roads  outside  of  the  traffic.  They  showed  made  only  six  motions  where  he  used  to  make 
that  in  machine  shops,  in  textile  mills,  in  eighteen, 
printing  shops,  in  bricklaying,  and  in  the 

handling  of   unskilled  labor   the   scientific    some  of  the  men  who  gave  testimony 
study  of  what  motions  were  necessary,  and 

what  time  these  motions  should  consume, —  So  much  concerning  the  details  by  which 
what  organization  and  planning  of  work  be-  efficiency  has  been  increased  in  various  in- 
forehand  was  required  to  make  this  detailed  dustries  has  ahready  been  printed  in  the 
study  fruitful, — ^they  showed  that  all  these  daily  press  that  there  is  no  need  to  repeat 
steps,  gathered  into  a  scientific  system  of  those  details  fiurther,  fascinating  and  inspiring 
management  adapted  to  the  particular  in-  as  they  are  to  the  alert  mind.  But  a  word  is 
dustry,  had  largely  reduced  the  cost  of  pro-  needed  in  regard  to  the  witnesses  who  testi- 
duction,  while  at  the  same  time  increasing  fied,  and  equally  in  regard  to  some  men  who 
the  wages  of  the  workers  and  the  profits  of  could  have  given  most  important  evidence 
the  manufacturers.  The  shippers  argued  but  did  not.  Those  who  did  testify  con- 
that  since  these  things  had  been  done  in  ceming  the  effect  of  scientific  management 
private  shops  they  could  be  done  equally  in  improving  the  condition  of  their  own 
well  in  raUroad  shops;  that  they  would  re-  enterprises  included  James  Mapes  Dodge, 
duce  the  necessary  outlay  of  the  railroads  of  the  Link-Belt  Company  of  Philadelphia, 
just  as  they  had  done  that  of  private  owners.  Chicago,  and  Indianapolis;  and  Henry  R. 
And,  finally,  that  with  scientific  manage-  Towne,  president  of  the  famous  Yale  & 
ment  of  their  departments  the  railroads  Towne  works  at  Stamford,  Conn.  Both 
would  not  need  the  added  tribute  from  the  these  men  are  past  presidents  of  the  Amer- 
public  which  they  now  demand.  ican  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and 

are  of  the  highest  standing,  both  as  pro- 
A  case  of  scientific  management         fessional  men  and  as  manufactiu*ers.    It  was 

in  the  Link-Belt  shops  in  Philadelphia  that 

What  scientific  management  means  is  ad-  "high-speed  steel"  for  machine  tools, — one 

miiably  illustrated  by  the  story  of  bricklay-  of  the  most  important  of  modem  advances 
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in  machine  work — was  first  developed  into  should  be  remembered  that  the  imions  are 
practical  usefulness.  The  other  witnesses  held  together  by  the  interest  of  the  members, 
from  -the  shops  themselves  included  vice-  No  union  could  long  stand  the  strain  of  op- 
president  Hathaway,  of  the  Tabor  Company,  posing  a  maximum  wage  that  is  within  the 
of  Philadelphia,  a  machine  shop  operated  reach  of  every  member, 
under  the  Taylor  system;   Mr.  Scheel,  head 

of  the  planning  department  of  the  Brighton  what  the  shippers  demand 

Mills  at  Passaic,  N.  J.,  where  Heftry  L. 

Gantt  has  accomplished  most  remarkable  Now,  in  the  words  of  the  catechism, 
results  with  foreign  operatives  of  all  sources;  "What  should  we  learn  from  these  things?" 
and  Frank  B.  Gilbreth,  the  contractor,  who  As  for  the  immediate  aflFair  of  the  railroads 
has  revolutionized  the  practice  of  brick-  and  their  freight  rates,  that  is  an  issue  of 
laying.  Of  the  professional  efficiency  engi-  government  regulation.  Most  persons  agree 
neers  there  were  two;  Henry  L.  Gantt  and  on  the  necessity  of  some  regulation.  The 
Harrington  Emerson.  Mr.  Emerson  was  the  immediate  point  is,  "How."  In  private 
only  one  who  has  been  long  associated  with  business,  when  a  manufacturer  finds  his 
railroad  work.  He  introduced  scientific  profits  disappearing  because  of  .the  activities 
management  into  the  Topeka  shops  of  the  of  his  competitors,  he  must  cut  down  his 
Santa  Fe,  and  there  his  methods  effected  a  costs  or  go  out  of  business.  In  the  railroad 
saving  of  five  million  dollars  in  three  years,  world,  when  profits  grow  too  small,  the 
besides  putting  an  end  to  chronic  and  critical  roads  ask  the  government  for  permission  to 
labor  troubles  which  had  come  to  a  head  in  take  more  money  from  the  public.  This  is 
the  disastrous  strike  of  1903-04.  easier  than  putting  into  effect  the  scientific 

management  which  is  the  salvation  of  the 
LABOR  UNIONS  DO  NOT  OPPOSE  private  manufacturer.    The  roads  have  only 

to  assert  that  they  have  made  every  possible 
One  hasty  and  misleading  attack  on  scien-  economy,  and  thereafter  stand  pat.  What 
tific  management  that  should  be  "nailed"  does  the  interest  and  welfare  of  the  public 
is  the  assertion  that  organized  labor  stands  require?  Plainly  the  railroads  must  have  an 
in  the  way.  In  the  actual  experience  of  adequate  net  income;  .  there  is  not  much 
those  who  testified  at  the  hearings  in  Wash-  doubt  that  on  the  whole  their  net  income  is 
ington  this  has  not  been  the  case.  Mr.  Gil-  now  rather  low.  The  public  interest  requires 
breth,  who  has  done  construction  work  under  that  the  railroads  should  be  prosperous, 
the  scientific  system  in  such  a  labor  strong-  since  they  cannot  otherwise  give  the  service 
hold  as  San  Francisco,  said  that  he  dealt  by  the  public  demands.  It  also  requires  that 
preference  with  unions  and  union  men.  The  the  rates  charged  by  the  raihroads  should 
unions  were  at  first  inclined  to  be  suspicious,  not  be  increased  if  better  management  of 
but  as  soon  as  they  understood  the  plan  the  railroads  can  make  the  present  income 
there  was  no  opposition.  The  reason  is  serve  all  necessary  purposes.  It  is  on  this 
plain.  The  primary  object  of  the  labor  point  that  the  shippers  have  presented  to 
imion  is  to  get  work  for  all  its  members,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the 
and  to  secure  for  them  a  minimiun  daily  tangible  results  of  scientific  management, 
wage.  It  is  the  practical  essence  of  scien-  and  have  asked  the  Commission  to  deter- 
tific  management  that  it  offers  to  every  mine  by  their  own  independent  inquiry 
worker,  as  a  minimum,  the  prevailing  day  whether  the  railroads  are  getting  for  the 
wage  of  his  locality.  Then,  in  addition,  money  they  spend  the  returns  wluch  sden- 
sdentific  management  shows  him  how  to  tific  management  secures  in  private  under- 
eam  a  bonus  in  addition  to  that  daily  wage  takings.  If  railroad  expenditure  is  inefficient 
by  performing  his  work  more  efficiently,  by  these  practicable  standards,  the  shippers 
He  does  not  work  more  hours,  but  the  effort  contend  that  the  rate  increases  should  be 
he  makes  is  all  work,  is  really  productive,  refused  until  the  efficiency  of  railroad  ex- 
It  is  a  safe  prediction  that  were  scientific  penditures  has  been  brought  up  to  par. 
management  generally  introduced  into  our 

industries,  the  efforts  of  the  unions  would  the  bearing  on  tariff  revision 

be  restricted  to  maintaining  the  minimum 

wage.  In  a  New  York  press  room,  under  a  Tariff  revision  is  the  subject  of  the  next 
strong  union,  the  pressmen  get  their  regular  lesson, — a  lesson  that  will  be  bitterly  re- 
$24  a  week,  and  some  of  them  earn  bonuses  sisted,  but  will  ultimately  be  learned.  At 
amounting  to  as  much  as  $7  a  week.     It  present   the  country  is  awaiting   the  first 
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steps  in  a  "scientific"  revision  of  the  tariff,  whether  the  cost  of  waste  and  inefficiency 

The  announced  plan  is  that  the  Tariff  Com-  shall  be  avoided  by  the  manufacturers  and 

mission  shall  discover  the  cost  of  production  the  railroads  through  scientific  management 

of  various  articles  in  this  coimtry  and  abroad,  of  their  .undertakings;  or  whether  the  cost 

and  that  on  this  basis  of  cost  figures,  import  of  this  waste  and  inefficiency  shall  be  loaded 

duties  shall  be  so  adjusted  as  to  "equalize  upon  the  public.    It  is  for  the  public  to  say 

costs"   to   the  American  producer  and   to  whether  the  basis  of  tariff  revision  shall  be 

assure  him  in  addition  to  this  equalizing  of  efficiency  costs,  or  inefficiency  costs, 
cost  a  "reasonable  profit."     Now,  in  view 

of  the  scientific  management  testimony  at  advantage  of  the  small  plant 
Washington,  it  is  interesting  to  consider  what 

the  Tariff  Commission  ought  to  accq)t  as  Another    matter    of    consequence    upon 

the  cost,  say,  of  a  piece  of  gray  goods.     One  which  the  results  of  scientific  management 

manufacturer    will    give    a    certain    figiu^e;  has  thrown  a  welcome  light  is  the  future  of 

then,  perchance,  another  manufacturer  who  the  small,  independent  manufacturer;    and 

has  introduced  scientific  management  into  on  this  point  a  few  words  from  Mr.  Emer- 

his  mill  will  give  a  figure  20  to  30  per  cent,  son's  testimony  are  worth  quoting.     "Presi- 

lower.    This  percentage  of  reduction  in  the  dents  of  large  manufacturing  concerns  have 

cost  of  product  has  beien  obtained  in  Amer-  told  me,"  he  said,  "that  3iey  have  been 

ican   cotton  mills   with  a   mere  beginning  finding  it  absolutely  imp)Ossible  in  some  lines 

upon  scientific  management.  to   compete   with    the    small,    ind^endent 

Here  we  are,  then,  in  regard  to  the  tariff  manufacturer."    The  reason  Ues  in  a  little- 

in  exactly  the  same  situation  in  which  the  appreciated  fact, — ^namely  the  loss  of  effi- 

ship^ers  find  themselves  with  regard  to  the  dency,  and  hence  the  increase  in  cost  of 

increase  in  freight  rates.    The  cotton  manu-  production,   that  attends  complication  be- 

facturer  has  said, — ^and  this  is  history  that  yond  a  certain  point.    If  in  the  great  factory 

might  be  duplicated  in  himdreds  of  cases, —  each  of  ten  operations  in  the  production  of 

"I  know  that  those  looms  are  not  efficient,  a  certain  article  is  done  with  95  per  cent, 

but  what's  the  use  of  my  replacing  them  efficiency,  the  final  efficiency  of  that  factory 

with  better  machines.    If  I  put  in  new  and  is  less  than  that  of  the  smaller  factory  where 

better  looms  my  competitors  will  do  the  the  same  article  is  turned  out  with  fewer 

same  thing,  and  I  shall  be  no  better  off  with  separate  steps,  even  through  the  separate 

regard  to  them."     This,  it  should  be  re-  steps  in  the  smaller  factory  are  of  slightly 

peated,  is  the  statement  actually  made  by  lower  efficiency.    Something  less  than  ideal, 

a  large  cotton  manufacturer,  and  it  shows  100  per  cent,  efficiency  must  be  accepted  in 

pretty  accurately  where  the  great  purchas-  this   world.      So   long   as   each   dependent 

ing  public  comes  in.    If  this  man  and  his  operation  is  100  per  cent,  of  the  preceding 

competitors  had  put  in  more  efficient  looms  operation,  all  goes  well.    But  when  successive 

they  could  have  lowered  the  cost  of  their  operations  mean  taking  95  per  cent,  of  95 

product,  and  the  price  of  it  to  the  public,  per  cent,  and  so  on,  the  simplicity  of  the 

though  their  own  profits  might  have  been  small  plant  will  always  give  it  certain  im- 

no  larger.    The    question   therefore  arises,  portant    advantages    over    the    very    large 

Wll  the  public  continue,  in  the  shape  of  a  plant.    But  the  small  plant  must  be  efficient, 

tariff  on  imports,  a  protection  or  subsidy  It  would  be  outside  the  scope  of  this  arti- 

which   can   be   shown   to   serve   American  cle  to  attempt  any  detailed  discussion  of  the 

manufacturers,  whether  of  cotton  goods  or  paramount  issue  of  the  cost  of  living,  from 

any  other  product,  as  an  excuse  for  con-  which  freight  rates  and  tariff  imposts  get 

tinuing  in  their  factories  policies  and  methods  their  only  real  importance.    But  it  is  worth 

which  are  inefficient,  and  which  in  the  end  while  to  ask  the  reader's  attention  to  the 

impose  upon  the  public  a  higher  price  for  fact  that  of  all  possible  causes  of  high  prices 

articles  of  daily  use  than  it  is  really  necessary  waste  is  the  most  potent;    that  scientific 

for  the  public  to  pay?    Essentially,  there  is  management  has  disclosed  wastes  reaching 

no  difference  in  principle  between  this  side  an  enormous  aggregate,  even  now  little  real- 

of  the  tariff  and  the  raikoad  rate  proposition,  ized:    and,  finadly,  that  scientific  manage- 

The  interests  of  labor  are  not  at  stake,  for  ment  has  presented  the  only  workable  means 

scientific  management  invariably  means  bet-  yet  devised  for  avoiding  the  greater  part  of 

ter  wages.    The  issue  appears  to  be  simply  this  waste. 


THE  PLATINUM  AND  NICKEL 

INDUSTRIES 

BY  DAVID  T.  DAY     ' 

(United  States  Geological  Survey) 

V/f  ARKET  reports  record  regularly  the  nickel  supply  of  the  world,  and,  lacking 
^^'^  "positions"  of  various  commodities.  Wharton's  shrewd  knowledge  of  trade  prin- 
This  word  means,  to  the  trade,  the  change  dples  has  tried  to  force  a  great  supply  upon  a 
in  the  amount  needed  by  the  world  and  the  market  that  does  not  exist.  Wharton  had  al- 
ability  of  the  supply  to  meet  it,  and  the  ready  exhausted  the  expedient  of  reducing 
resultant  fluctuations  in  price.  the  price,  and  the  trust  resolved  to  expand 

At  this  moment  the  positions  of  two  metals,  nickel's  usefulness.  They  pushed  nickel  steel 
platinum  and  nickel,  are  so  unsatisfactory  in  every  direction,  but  there  has  not  been  war 
that  the  industries  are  in  a  critical  condition,  enough  for  the  armor  plates.  For  the  arts  of 
The  causes  of  the  unsatisfactory  positions  are  peace  they  reintroduced  nickel  in  the  utensils 
so  exactly  reversed  in  the  case  of  the  two  of  the  latchen.  Unfortunately,  the  tariff 
metals  as  to  be  of  general  interest.  Both  are  which  let  in  their  nickel  also  let  in  cheap 
due  to  failure  of  so-called  "  trust  methods "  to  tin,  and  kept  out  tin  plates  and  by 
meet  the  peculiar  conditions.  the  aggressive  work  of  St.  Louis  tin  plate 

The  supply  of  nickel  is  too  great,  and  the  manufacturers  tin  ware  was  sold  in  the  five 
price  has  dropped  from  the  once-upon-a-  and  ten  cent  stores,  which  competed  with 
time  rate  of  $4  a  pound  to  less  than  half  a  nickel  at  fifty  times  the  price.  Then  the 
dollar.  The  market  for  platinum  is  too  great,  Mellons  put  aluminum  into  the  same  field, 
a  famine  is  threatened,  and  the  price  has  The  nickel  trust,  though  backed  with  many 
doubled  in  a  year.  miUions  in  capital,  and  vitally  interested,  has 

For  thirty  years  one  strong  personality,  not  so  cut  the  price  as  to  lead  to  a  division  of 
Joseph  Wharton,  a  Quaker  merchant  of  the  utensil  trade  in  its  favor.  Neither  has  it 
Philadelphia,  ruled  the  nickel  market  in  peace  reintroduced  nickel-coated  wares  to  compete 
and  prosperity,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  more  with  tin,  though  Wharton's  assistant,  Fleit- 
nickel  ores  were  known  than  could  possibly  be  mann^  showed  the  way  many  years  ago. 
used.  In  fact,  ores  containing  nickel  and  Wharton  died  a  few  years  ago  and  the  nickel 
cobalt  were  mined  for  cobalt  in  Connecticut  trade  needs  not  a  trust  but  a  merchant, 
before  the  Revolution — even  before  nickel  Platinum,  on  the  contrary,  is  too  useful 
had  been  isolated  as  a  metal.  for  the  supply.    It  is  still  indispensable  in 

Wharton  ruled  partly  by  being  a  great  incandescent  electric  bulbs,  and  a  certain 
metallurgist  and  improving  the  smelting  art  quantity  is  needed  for  the  utensils  of  chemical 
until  his  nickel  was  the  purest  known,  but  industry  and  for  laboratories.  As  these  are 
chieflybyhisimtiringvigilance  as  a  merchant,  increasing  very  rapidly,  the  consumption  of 
He  ruled  until  foreign  ores  of  New  Caledonia,  platinum  increases,  and  the  supply  grows 
and  of  Canada  pressed  their  demands.  They  less,  because  the  deposits  are  few.  Nickel, 
finally  entered  by  beating  down  the  tariff,  on  the  other  hand,  occurs  universally.  It  has 
against  Wharton's  vigorous  protest.  The  been  detected  as  far  out  in  the  universe  as  the 
Canadian  nickel  was  largely  owned  by  dti-  sun  and  in  meteorites.  It  accompanies  iron 
zens  of  the  United  States  residing  in  Cleve-  and  is  detected  in  refined  copper.  Its  places 
land,  Ohio.  Their  plea  was  that  the  United  of  accumulation,  as  valuable  ores,  are  many. 
States  needed  the  nickel  for  armor  plate.  But  one  can  count  the  platinum  deposits  on 
The  plea  succeeded.     Wharton  closed  the  one's  hand. 

only  considerable  nickel  mine  in  the  United  Russia  ranks  first  in  platinimi  production. 
States  and  submissively  changed  his  activity  and  benefits  by  convict  labor  and  the  de- 
from  mining  and  smelting  nickel  ore*?  to  mak-  veloped  skill  of  many  years.  Lately,  Amer- 
ing  government  nickel  steel  at  his  Bethlehem  ican  gold  dredges  help  to  eke  out  a  supply 
Iron  Works.  His  reign  passed  to  the  Inter-  from  the  rapidly  decreasing  stores  there, 
national  Nickel  Company,  which  controls  the  Colombia,  South  America,  comes  next,  but 
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there  the  adventurous  whites  who  have  left  the  small,  scattered  deposits,  which  are  large 
the  waning  gold  fevers  to  risk  the  swamp  in  the  aggr^ate.  Itisa^poorman'spropo- 
fevers  have  been  failures  as  miners.  Third  in  sition"  where  the  miner  must  know  how  to 
rank  as  a  producer  of  platinum  is  the  United  deal  with  and  save  by-products.  But  the 
States,  and  here  again  platinum  has  taken  Western  people  deal  with  the  main  chance, 
refuge  in  an  imsettled  country.  The  west  They  are  nowhere  educated  to  the  doc- 
coast  of  northern  California,  Oregon,  and  trine  of  by-products.  The  gold  miner  knows 
Washington  has  a  fringe  of  settlements  of  less  of  platiniun  than  the  hog  raiser  does 
fisher  folk  at  the  water's  edge,  and  behind  of  pepsin. 

this  the  testimony  of  the  elk,  panther,  and  Of  the  two  industries,  the  outlook  for  plat- 
bear  shows  that  the  country  is  still  wild  and  iniun  is  better  than  for  nickel.  Never  in  our 
likely  to  remain  so.  But  here  is  a  heritage,  history  has  a  mineral  want  gone  begging, 
heeded  by  no  one,  yet  sufficient  in  all  prob-  The  material  is  always  supplied.  In  this  case 
ability  to  give  a  good  livelihood  to  a  large  the  easy  solution  lies  in  the  application  of  the 
population;  to  develop  good  roads  and  a  de-  beneficent  paternalism  with  which  the  United 
mand  for  vegetables,  grain,  cattle,  and  espe-  States  Department  of  Agricultiure  has  helped 
dally. fruits,  which  grow  well  in  one  of  the  the  farmer,  imtil  this  featiure  is  a  recognized 
best  and  most  agreeable  climates  in  the  essential  part  of  national  economy.  The 
coimtry.  Then  why  not?  Why  does  not  same  spirit  has  made  itself  evident  in  'the 
platinimi  mining  devdop  by  the  almost  auto-  creation  of  a  Bureau  of  Mines.  The  oppor- 
matic  processes  of  industry?  The  answer  is  tunities  for  benefiting  the  mining  fraternity 
simple.  The  platinum  market  is  in  the  hands  are  few  compared  to  those  in  agriculture,  for 
of  three  or  foiu*  concerns  who  have  alternately  the  private  mining  engineer  serves  his  client- 
combined  and  competed  for  the  already  de-  age  well.  But  the  platinum  mine  is  too  small 
veloped  supply  of  Russia.  Their  overtures  for  the  mining  engineer,  and  one  small  mining 
to  the  simple  people  of  the  Oregon  coast  have  experiment  station  on  the  Oregon  coast  will 
left  the  greater  profit  in  the  hands  of  the  big  do  for  platinum  w'hat  agricultural  experiment 
concerns — so  the  Or^onians  think — and  it  stations  have  done  for  the  culture  of  alfalfa, 
costs  too  much  to  overcome  their  suspicions,  dates,  tobacco,  and  hemp;  and  the  result  will 
A  trust  would  have  difficulty  in  monopolizing  be  more  generally  appreciated. 
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TAX  REFORM  IN  CALIFORNIA 

BY  CARL  C.  PLEHN 

(Professor  of  Finance,  University  of  California,  and  Secretary  of  the  State  Commission  on 

Revenues  and  Taxation) 

T  the  general  State  election,  held  on  No-  a  code  of  law  than  a  constitution,  and  leaves 
vember  8, 1910,  the  people  of  California  but  little  latitude  for  the  legislator.  How- 
adopted  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  ever,  despite  the  gloomy  forecasts  of  the  con- 
the  State  establishing  a  new  system  of  taxa-  servatives  and  of  panic-stricken  capitalists 
tion.  this  folk-made  constitution  has  not  worked 

In  his  work  on  "The  American  Common-  badly  during  its  thirty  years  of  life.  But  be- 
wealth"  James  Bryce  refers  to  the  constitu-  cause  of  its  many  prohibitions,  rather  than  its 
tion  of  California,  adopted  in  1879,  as  "that  radical  grants  of  power,  it  has  required  a 
surprising  instrument  by  which  California  is  steady  stream  of  new  folk-made  law  in  the 
now  governed."  In  the  later  editions  Mr.  form  of  "constitutional  amendments"  to 
Bryce  prints  extracts  from  this  instrument  keep  the  ship  of  state  moving, 
with  an  aj>ology  for  "being  unable  to  find  The  article  on  "revenue  and  taxation"  in 
space  for  the  whole  document."  That  con-  this  instrument  prescribed  rigidly,  for  all  de- 
stitution was  "surpriang"  not  alone  on  ac-  partments  of  government,  the  old  general 
count  of  its  laigth,  nor  tiie  radical  principles  property  tax.  In  this  tax  was  embodied  a 
embodied  in  it,  but  also  on  account  of  the  novel  device  intended  to  compel  the  mort- 
freedom  with  which  it  admitted  both  the  gagee  to  pay  taxes  on  the  mortgage, — advice 
views  and  the  granmiar  of  the  people  to  the  which  soon  became  a  dead  letter  and  has  just 
"fundamental  law"  of  the  land.    It  is  more  been  entirely  repealed.    The  same  article 
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authorized  an  mcome  tax  on  "any  one  or  were  run  in  all  the  papers  of  the  State,  and 
mote"  .  .  .  "persons  or  corporations,  innumerable  posters,  "stidiers,"  and  hand- 
joint-stock  associations,  or  companies."  Yet  bills  called  attention  to  its  merits  and  de- 
no  railway  magnate,  no  "octopus"  corpora-  merits. 

tion,  no  labor  leader,  nor  any  one  else  has  ever  The  farmers  and  real  estate  men  used  for 
been  taxed  under  this  provision  by  name  or  the  most  part  the  direct  and  simple  appeal: 
by  class  or  otherwise. 

The  State  outgrew  the  old  general  property 
tax  twenty  years  ago.  For  ten  years  "the 
people"  sufiered  in  silence.  Sometimes  the 
suffering  farmers  growled,  but  then — they 
also  growled  about  the  weather,  with  just  as 
must  effect.  Slowly  the  dissatisfaction  spread. 
For  the  past  ten  years  the  farmers  in  their 
"Grange"  meetings,  the  county  assessors  in 
their  annual  conventions,  and  other  bodies 
have  been  "whereasing"  and  "resolving"  on 
tax  reform  with  somewhat  more  concrete  pur- 
poses in  mind.  In  1899  a  special  committee 
of  the  Senate  reported  that:  "From  Maine 
to  Texas  and  from  Florida  to  California  there 
is  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  workings  of  the 
{>resent  system  of  taxation.  That  is,  that  it 
is  inequitable,  unfair,  and  positively  unjust."       The  forces  against  the  amendment  were. 

Six  years  ago  a  definite  campaign  for  tax  naturally,  those  corporations  whose  taxes  will 
reform  began,  which  has  just  been  crowned  be  raised.  For  the  most  part  they  worked 
with  success.  This  campaign  had  none  of  in  the  dark,  because  it  is  generally  believed 
the  picturesque,  riotous  features  of  the  move-  that  the  voters  of  California  have  "corpora- 
ment  which  gave  birth  to  the  constitution,  tion-phobia"  and  will  vote  against  anything 
It  was  a  sober,  serious  upheaval,  an  orderly,  the  "interests"  are  known  to  favor.  But 
legal  revolution.  The  army  of  tax  reform  was  some  of  the  national  bankers  came  more  or 
manned  by  the  over-taxed  farmers  and  real  less  into  the  open  and  through  the  large  dis- 
estate  owners,  led  and  officered  by  two  sue-  play  advertisements  above  mentioned  ad- 
cessive  Governors — George  C.  Pardee  and  vanced  certain  "reasons"  against  the  amend- 
James  N.  Gillett — and  by  the  most  experi-  ment  and  certain  alleged  statistics,  both  with- 
cnced  Ux  officials  of  the  State.  The  measure  out  strict  regard  to  the  truth.  Their  main 
eventually  adopted  was  carefully  prepared  by  endeavor  was  to  "throw  a  scare"  into  the 
a  commission  composed  of  the  Governor,  mercantile  and  financial  interests  by  claiming 
members  of  the  legislature,  and  the  Pro-  that  such  "excessive"  taxation  would  drive 
fessor  of  Finance  in  the  State  University,  away  capital,  and  they  even  went  so  far  as 
which  had  been  created  by  one  legislature;  it  to  claim  that  the  new  system  of  taxation 
was  debated  and  unanimously  proposed  to  would  jeopardize  the  school  system  and  the 
the  people  by  a  second  legislature;  it  was  State  University.  The  special  cause  of  the 
freely  discussed  and  voted  down  by  the  opposition  of  these  bankers  appears  to  have 
people;  then  it  was  revised  again  to  meet  the  been  the  action  of  the  legislature,  at  the  last 
specific  objections  raised,  and  again  formally  moment,  in  restoring  the  tax  on  bank  capital 
proposed  by  a  third  legislature,  and  eventu-  to  one  per  cent  as  recommended  by  the  com- 
ally  approved  by  the  people  by  a  majority  of  mission,  although  it  had  been  at  one  time 
40,000  out  of  a  total  of  160,000  votes  cast,  fixed  at  six-tenths  of  one  per  cent.  But  they 
At  the  very  eve  of  the  last  election  a  special  had  stultified  themselves  by  favoring  the 
session  of  the  legislature  was  called  to  make  amendment  when  the  rate  was  low. 
certain  minor  corrections,  and  at  that  same  The  evils  that  were  complained  of  WCTe 
special  session  certain  features,  to  which  much  the  same  as  those  that  are  felt  in  all 
popular  objection  had  been  made,  were  other  States  which  continue  the  general 
amended.  It  was  discussed  at  length  and  in  property  tax  as  a  means  for  raising  revenue 
detail  by  all  the  leading  papers  of  the  State,  for  the  support  of  all  the  different  divisions  of 
and  every  voter  received  by  mail  lengthy  government,  central  and  local.  They  are: 
printed  arguments  pro  and  con.  Lai^  dis-  (i)  the  over-taxation  of  real  estate  and  espe- 
play  advertisements,  mostly  in  opposition,  dally  of  agricultural  real  estate;  (a)  grave  in- 
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equalities  between  localities  due  largely  to  is  left  for  local  taxation  would  be  on  the  aver- 
the  effort  of  each  county  (in  California  the  age  about  one  per  cent,  of  the  full  cash  value, 
county  is  the  local  assessment  district)  to  if  the  State  tax  could  be  removed.    It  was, 
evade  the  State  tax  by  under  valuation  of  its  therefore,  sought  to  establish  such  rates  on 
taxable  property;  (3)  inequalities  and  unfair-  the  gross  receipts  of  the  diflerent  classes  of 
ness  in  Uie  ^iportionment,  under  the  "where  corporations  as  would  equal,  as  nearly  as 
located"  rule,  of  the  revenues  derived  from  might  be,  one  per  cent,  of  the  true  value  of 
enterprises  of  a  general  character,  like  the  the  property  used  by  the  different  classes  of 
railroads;  and  (4)  the  evasion  of  taxation  by  corporations.    The  rates  finally  decided  upon 
the  banks  and  public  service  corporations.  were:  4  per  cent,  for  railroads  of  all  classes. 
The  remedies  provided  in  the  amendment  and  for  the  light,  heat,  and  power  companies; 
are:  (i)  the  abolition  of  the  State  tax  on  3}^  per  cent,  for  telephone  and  telegraph 
property  in  general,  which  was  held  to  be  the  companies;  3  per  cent,  for  car  companies;  and 
main  cause  of  the  inequalities  between  locali-  2  per  cent,  for  express  companies. 
ties;  (2)  the  taxation  of  public  service  cor-  Banks  have  been  very  inadequately  taxed 
porations,  whose  property  is  of  a  general  char-  in  the  past.    National  banks  especially  have 
acter  by,  and  for  the  support  of,  the  State  almost  entirely  escaped  taxation,  because  the 
alone,  and  that  on  the  basis  of  gross  receipts;  State  attempted  to  tax  them  by  one  method 
also  (3)  the  taxation  of  the  banks  by  and  for  and  other  banks  by  another,  and  the  federal 
the  State  but  on  the  basis  of  the  book  value  courts  were  afraid   that   the  difference  in 
of  the  stock.     In  short,  it  is  the  plan  of  method  might  involve  discrimination  against 
"separation"thathasbeensolargeiyagitated  the  national  banks.    The  solution  offered  is 
as  the  first  necessary  step  in  tax  reform.  to  tax  all  banks  alike  on  the  basis  of  the  book 
The  problem  of  "separation"  is  more  diffi-  value  of  the  stock.     In  connection  with  the 
cult  in  California  than  in  many  other  States  banks  one  of  the  controversies  arose.    The 
because  of  the  larger  relative  amount  of  the  commission,  logically,  recommended  that  the 
State's  expenditures.    Tlie  State  spends  hb-  banks  should  pay  one  per  cent.,  the  same  rate 
erally  for  the  suppwt  of  the  school  system,  as  other  taxpayers  are  required  to  pay;  but 
endeavoring  to  equalize  the  school  facilities  the  bankers  made  a  plea  to  the  legislature 
throughout  the  commonwealth,  and  it  relieves  that  one  per  cent,  was  an  "excessive"  tax 
the  localities  of  many  other  expenses  which  in  and  persuaded  that  body  at  its  regular  session 
other  States  are  left  for  the  towns  and  cities  to  reduce  the  rate  to  six-tenths  of  one  per 
to  bear.    The  State  has  heretofore  gone  but  a  cent.    This  aroused  such  popular  outcry  that 
little  way  in  the  direction  of  separation,  hav-  on  the  very  eve  of  the  election,  the  legislature, 
ing  out  of  some$i2,ooo,ooo  of  net  income  only  in  special  session,  restored  the  rate  to  one  per 
about  $4,000,000  from  sources  other  than  the  cent.,  the  same  as  on  all  other  property. 
property  tax.     Hence,  it  was  necessary  to  All  of  the  rates  may  be  changed  by  the 
take  over  for  State  taxation  all  the  railroads,  legislature  at  any  time  by  a  two-thirds  vote. 
steam  and  electric,  alt  light,  heat,  and  power  It  is  estimated  that  the  new  system  will  in- 
companies,  all  telegraph  and  telephone  com-  crease  the  taxes  of  the  corporations  to  be 
panies,  all  car  companies,  and  express  com-  taxed  for  State  purposes  by  some  $3,500,000 
panies,   and   the  banks.    Incidentally,   the  annually.    It  would  have  been  more,  had  it 
taxation  of  insurance  companies  is  equalized  not  been  that  the  six  years  of  agitation  led 
under  the  new  system  and  the  vexed  question  to  the  partial  correction  of  some  of  the  under- 
of  the  taxation  of  franchises  has  been  settled  assessments.    Correspondingly,   the  burden 
by  passing  that  into  the  hands  of  the  State,  on  real  estate  can  be  reduced  by  so  much. 
Under  the  old  system  each  franchise,  or  "the  It  is  estimated  that  the  taxes  reserved  for 
corporate  excess,"  was  taxable  where  the  the  State  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  all  its  re- 
was  located,  quirements.    If  that  proves  to  be  the  case,  no 
1  office"  was  equalization  between  counties  will  be  neces- 
ig  it  to-  some  saiy.     The  counties  will  enjoy  a  considerable 
issessor  could  degree  of "  home  rule  "  in  matters  of  taxation, 
the  tax  could  Furthermore,  the  corrupting  influence  of  poli- 
tics in  relation  to  taxation  will  be  removed,  at 
le  method  of  least  so  far  as  the  great  "interests"  are  con- 
1  on  the  basis  cemed,  for  their  taxes  will  be  determined  by 
t  place  it  was  a  mathematical  rule  that  obviates  the  neces- 
e  of  taxation  sity  for  any  discretionary  judgments  by  as- 
jrcqjerty  that  sessors  or  other  offidals. 
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A  GLANCE  AT  THE  WORLD'S  PERIODICALS 

A  BROAD,  general,  rapid  survey  of  the  to  which  our  political  capacity  has  sunk  with- 
-^^  periodical  literature  published  in  the  in  the  memory  of  living  man."  He  is  per- 
various  languages  of  the  civilized  world  dur-  suaded  that  the  country  recognizes  the  jus- 
ing  the  present  season  indicates  that,  while  tice  of  the  Liberal  point  of  view,  but  he  depre- 
national  and  local  topics  of  interest  come  in  cates  the  methods  employed  by  the  present 
for  the  largest  share  of  attention,  certain  sub-  government.  Mr.  J.  L.  Garvin,  editor  of  the 
jects  of  world  concern  are  presented  and  dis-  London  Observer,  whose  trenchant  editorials 
cussed  in  the  reviews  and  magazines  brought  have  figured  as  one  of  the  most  important 
out  in  many  different  languages  and  at  widely  influences  in  the  last  two  general  elections  in 
separated  points  of  the  globe.  Such  topics  Great  Britain,  announces  his  defection  from 
of  general  human  concern  as  the  constantly  the  government.  The  supreme  duty  of  the 
increasing  cost  of  living,  the  relations  of  labor  hour,  says  Mr.  Garvin,  is  to  "break  both  the 
and  capital,  the  adjustment  and  readjustment  Liberal  party^and  Mr.  Redmond  in  order  to 
of  tariffs,  the  ever-mounting  budgets  of  the  save  the  crown  from  humiliation  and  the  realm 
nations,  relief  of  the  imemployed,  interna-  from  ruin." 

tional  peace  and  the  reduction  of  armament,  Mr.  L.  J.  Maxse,  editor  of  the  National 
various  aspects  of  the  woman  suffrage  ques-  Review  (London),  has,  in  his  issue  for  Decem- 
tion,  socialism,  general  party  politics  and  ber,  his  usual  quota  of  vigorously  worded 
aerial  navigation — these  occupy  a  good  deal  paragraphs  on  the  situation  from  the  anti- 
of  space  in  the  current  periodicals  of  Europe,  Liberal,  anti-German,  anti-Home  Rule  stand- 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  and  of  the  point.  Blackwood's  (December)  editorially 
Latin-American  countries.  rejoices  at  what  it  calls  the  progress  made 

In  addition  to  thoroughly  presenting  all  by  Unionist  sentiment.  Two  articles  in  the 
phases  of  these  general  subjects,  the  reviews  Nineteenth  Century  present  opposing  views, 
of  continental  Europe  are  largely  concerned  Mr.  J.  A.  R.  Marriott  berates  the  Unionists 
with  the  questions  of  emigration,  of  the  rela-  in  view  of  the  Osborne  judgment.  Where,  he 
tions  between  Church  and  State,  and  of  the  asks,  has  British  conservatism  gone?  Sir 
extension  of  the  franchise.  British  period-  Henry  Seton-Karr  unsparingly  criticises 
icals  continue  to  debate  with  more  or  less  Chancellor  Lloyd-George,  and  Mr.  W.  S. 
acerbity  international  and  imperial  relations,  Lilly  purports  to  find,  in  the  philosophy  of 
Home  Rule  for  Ireland  and  the  seemingly  Aristotle  and  John  Stuart  Mill,  a  real  reason 
endless  struggle  between  the  two  houses  of  for  the  existence  of  a  conservative  Upper 
Parliament.  Chamber.    Home  Rule  for  Ireland,  in  the 

opinion  of  a  writer  in  the  Fortnightly  who 
THE   BRITISH   REVIEWS   AND   THE   GENERAL  signs  himself  "Outsider,"  is  the  livest  issue 

ELECTIONS  before   the   British  people   to-day.    Canon 

Sheehan,  writing  on  William  O'Brien  and  the 

The  more  serious  quarterlies  and  monthlies  Irish  Center  party  (in  the  same  nimiber  of  the 
all  have  "leaders"  on  the  general  political  Fortnightly),  maintains  that  the  Irish  are 
situation  in  Great  Britain.  In  the  Contempo-  beginning  to  discover  that  they  must  unite, 
rary  Review  (December)  Mr.  Harold  Spender  because  "  the  best  way  to  turn  an  enemy  into 
very  lucidly  states  the  issue  of  the  general  a  friend  is  to  trust  him." 
election  campaign  just  closed.    Will  Britons 

consent  much  longer   to   the  powers  and      what  englishmen  am:  reading  about 
privileges  of  the  few  over  the  life  and  labor  of 

the  many?  This,  says  Mr.  Spender,  is  the  A  noteworthy  article  on  social  conditions 
question  Englishmen  are  asked  to  decide,  in  England  appears  in  Blackwood's  imder  the 
The  Fortnightly  (December)  prints  four  arti-  title  "The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and 
cles  on  the  political  situation.  Mr.  Sydney  the  Idle  Rich,  by  One  of  Tliem" — ^referring 
Brooks  characterizes  the  breakdown  of  the  to  a  recent  speech  of  Mr.  Lloyd-George.  The 
recent  conference  between  the  two  houses  of  writer  describes  the  work  he  does  as  a  land- 
Parliament  as  registering  "the  lowest  point  owner  and  apparently  makes  good  his  claim 
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tbat  a  country  gentleman  is  not  necessarily  Mondes  continues  to  give  us  elaborate,  ex- 
an  idler.  cellentJy  written  historical  and  reminiscent 
There  are  the  usual  number  of  articles  on  articles.  Recent  numbers  have  been  made 
topics  concerned  with  the  emancipation  of  particularly  interesting  by  a  series  of  articles 
woman.  Particularly  noteworthy  is  Mr.  Jo-  from  the  pen  of  the  well-known  French  writer 
seph  Strauss'  study  of  "Woman's  Position  on  political  economy,  M.  Paul  Leroy-Beau- 
in  Jewry."  "In  ancient  and  modern  Jewry  lieu.  He  discusses  French  labor  problems 
the  position  of  woman  is  such  as  to  command  with  particular  reference  to  whal  he  calls  the 
the  approval  and  admiration  even  of  our  syndicalist  revolution,  which  he  beheves  is 
modem  suffragettes."  .Good  supplementary  imminent  in  France.  That  staid  French 
reading  to  this  article  is  the  suggestion,  inter-  periodical,  Documents  du  Progrh,  semi- 
estinglysetforthinapaperbyR.F.Cholmeley,  official  organ  of  the  Foreign  Office,  contains 
on  "A  School  for  Fathers,"  in  The  English-  an  elaborate  analysis  (by  R.  Broda)  on  the 
woman,  that  ably  edited  review  of  the  prog-  idea  of  "insurance  against  unemployment." 
ress  of  feminine  emancipation  published  in  In  the  same  magazine  R.  Simon  describes  the 
London,  which  has,  during  the  past  year,  results  of  "  collective  bargaining  and  the  con- 
printed  a  good  deal  of  scholarly,  well-thought  ditlons  of  labor  in  continental  Europe."  The 
out  material  on  the  position  of  woman  in  Grande  Rente  thinks  that  "the  legal  mini- 
modem  society,  mum  wage  in  France  is  too  low.'" 

Army    and    navy   matters    are    discussed 
INTERNATIONAL  TOPICS  at  length  in  the  French  reviews.     General 
Francfort,  writing    in    the    Correspondant, 
TTic  English  reviews  are,  of  course,  greatly  maintains  that  the  Republic  needs  raore  army 
concerned  with  international  pohtics.    Dr.  officers ;   L,  Marin  (in  the  Nouvelle  Revue) 
E-  J.  Dillon,  in  his  stimulating  and  compre-  severely  criticises  the  executive  management 
hensive  review  of  foreign  affairs  which  ap-  of  the  French  navy,  and  Commander  Davin 
pears  each  month  in  the  Contemporary,  con-  (in  Questions  Diplomaliquis)  gives  an  admir- 
siders,  in  that  periodical  for  December,  "The  able  history  of  the  Russian  navy.     Colonel 
Chief  Hindrance  to  a  Eufcpean  War" — the  Marchand  pays  his  respects  to  British  admin- 
check  being,  in  his  opinion,  a  preponderating  istration  in  Egypt  in  an  article  in  the  Nouvelle 
British  navy.     In  the  Westminster,  Mr.  H.  J.  Revue,  and,  in  Questions  Diplomatiqu6s,  scores 
Damton-Fraser,  in  his  article  "The  Danger  "Turldsh  Pretensions  in  Africa,"  while  in  the 
Point  in  the  Near  East,"  joins  Mr.  Maxse,  last-named  review  M.  Sovue  congratulates 
editor  of  the  National  Review,  in  his  anti-  England  on  the  consummation  of  the  South 
German  preachments.     "Tay  Pay"  O'Con-  African  union.    An  anonymous  article  in  the 
nor,  in.  his  own  Magazine,  pleads  with  the  Revue  de  Paris  "booms"  Brest  as  a  trans- 
civilized  w^orld  to  arouse  itself  on  the  question  atlantic  port.    La  Revue,  in  many  respects 
of   "Finland's   Struggle   for   Freedom."    A  thermost  ably  and  vigorously  edited  of  the 
a  Anglo-  French    reviews,    has    an    appreciation    of 
i.  John-  Tolstoy,  and  a  long,  eloquent  description  of 
noticed  Latin  civilization  by  Sefior  Manuel  Ugarte, 
;e.    Mr.  the  well-known  Argentine   political   writer, 
ieiv,  at-  The  editor  of  La  Revue  also,  M.  Jean  Finot, 
of   the  has,  in  two  recent  numbers,  an  article  on 
iblic   in  the  emancipation  of  woman  (he  entities  it 
'  in  the  "The  Death  of  the  Eternal  Feminine")  in 
y.     The  which  he  speaks  hopefully  of  the  woman  of 
summed  to-morrow,  who  "will  have  acquired  virtues 
of    the  unknown  to  us  to-day,  and  who  will  show  us 
i  graph-  a  new  femininity  which  will  not  be  a  new 

in   the  masculinity." 
.  Chrys- 

SIUDIES  BY  GERMANY'S  WISE  MEN 

ws  The  German  reviews  are  even  more  schol- 
arly and  detached  from  the  pressing  problems 

ood  deal  of  the  day  than  are  the  French.    The  heavier 

1  topics,  reviews,  like  the  Deutsche  and  the  Rundschau, 

es  Deux  present   philosophical    studies,    opinions  of 
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learned  Gennans  on  the  functions  of  educa-  international  affairs.  All  the  Scandinavian 
tion,  and  the  army  and  navy,  and  two  or  three  coimtries,  however,  are  interested  in  Georg 
studies  of  foreign  politics  that  are  worthy  of  Brandes,  the  famous  Danish  critic,  who  has 
note.  On  another  page  we  quote  an  inter-  come  to  be  recognized  as  the  most  eminent 
esting  German  opinion  of  the  "Roosevelt  personality  of  his  coimtry.  A  little  about 
Destiny."  In  connection  with  our  article  on  Brandes'  eminence  is  given  in  a  recent  number 
the  London  town-planning  conference  on  page  of  Samtiden,  the  Norwegian  review,  from 
46  some  interesting  information  can  be  ob-  which  we  quote  on  another  page, 
tained  from  Dr.  Bruno  Schmitz'  scholarly 

paper  (in  the  Nord  und  Siid)  on  "The  Berlin  the  American  popular  magazines 

Housing  Problem."    A  long  discussion  of  the 

recent  Parliamentary  developments  in  Ger-  Reverting  now  to  the  form  of  periodical 
many  is  contributed  to  the  Deutsche  Revue  by  publication  with  which  our  readers  are  more 
T.  Boisly.  Of  course  the  German  reviews  familiar,  the  American  illustrated  magazine, 
all  have  something  to  say  on  conditions  we  find  that  the  annual  custom  of  adapting 
in  the  Balkans  and  Turkish  finances,  the  December  and  January  numbers  to  the 
Frieherr  von  Machy,  writing  in  the  Kon-  supposed  requirements  of  tiie  Christmas  sea- 
servative  Monatsschrift,  thinks  that  the  young  son  still  persists,  although  the  preparation  of 
Turks  in  their  financial  extremity  must  now  special  holiday  features,  both  in  text  and  il- 
tum  to  Germany.  lustration,  is  growing  less  elaborate  from  year 

to  year.    Notwithstanding  the  large  number 
OTHER  EUROPEAN  COMMENT  AND  DISCUSSION  of  Christmas  storics  that  still  make  their 

appearance  in  the  magazines,  a  very  large 

In  Italy,  the  reform  of  the  Upper  House  prop)ortion  of  space  in  the  December  numbers 
and  questions  of  the  regulation  of  art  expor-  is  left  for  the  so-called  "serious"  features, — 
tations  and  the  lessening  of  emigration  occupy  political,  social  and  economic  discussions,  a  few 
the  attention  of  the  magazines.  We  give  essays  and  bits  of  literary  criticism,  and  now 
elsewhere  a  statement  of  the  reforming  of  the  and  then  a  descriptive  article  of  the  old  type, 
Italian  senate.  Nuova  AtUologia  has  a  syrn-  with  an  occasional  chapter  of  biography, 
posium  on  Tolstoy  made  up  of  articles  by  seven  reminiscence,  or  history, 
eminent  Italians.    The  celebrated  Professor 

Ferrero  contributes  some  appreciative  com-  political  discussions 

ments  on  the  literary  style  of  the  great  Rus- 
sian. If  any  Rip  Van  Winkle  among  the  magazin- 

It  is  not  very  often  that  the  Spanish  re-  ists  of  hall  a  century  ago  should  come  back  to 
views  publish  articles  that  are  of  such  a  nature  earth  in  this  year  of  grace  of  191 1,  one  of  the 
that  they  can  be  condensed  and  used  in  these  first  characteristics  that  he  would  be  likely  to 
pages.  Recent  ntunbers  of  Espana  Moderna,  note  in  the  contents  of  the  up-to-date  Ameri- 
however,  have  contained  several  noteworthy  can  magazine  would  be  the  increased  atten- 
articles  of  interest  to  Americans.  One  on  tion  to  current  topics  in  the  political  and 
"Greater  Spain"  in  a  current  ntunber  deals  economic  fields.  By  way  of  illustration,  we 
with  variations  of  the  Spanish  language  have  only  to  look  over  the  tables  of  contents 
found  in  America,  pointing  out  the  differ-  presented  by  the  leading  popular  magazines 
ence  between  Cubanisms,  Peruvianisms,  etc.  of  last  month.  These  are  some  of  the  sub- 
We  quote  on  another  page  from  an  article  jects  which  are  journalistically  treated  in 
in  Ctdtura  FUipina  on  the  status  of  the  those  periodicals:  "Insurgence  of  Insur- 
English  and  Spanish  languages  in  the  gency,"  by  William  Allen  White,  a  journalist 
Philippines.^  who  knows  what  insurgency  means,  if  any- 

The  Dutch  reviews  limit  their  articles  body  does,  in  the  American  Magazine;  "It: 
largely  to  topics  of  national  interest.  A  writer  the  Politics  of  Business,"  by  Lincoln  Stef- 
in  De  GidSy  however,  discusses  international  fens  in  Everybody's;  "Wbat  Are  You  Going 
arbitration  and  disarmament,  declaring  it  To  Do  About  It?"  (dealing  with  political 
his  behef  that  it  will  be  the  duty  of  Hoi-  conditions  in  Colorado),  by  Charles  E.  Rus- 
land  to  bring  about  some  scheme  of  uni-  sell  in  the  Cosmopolitan;  "The. New  Appor- 
versal  peace.  tionment  of  the  House,''  by  G.  G.  Lincoln  in 

The  readers  of  Swedish,  Norwegian  and  Munsey's;  "  Is  Congressional  Oratory  a  Lost 
Danish  reviews  are  evidently  much  more  in-  Art?"  by  Speaker-to-Be  Champ  Clark,  in  the 
terested  in  topics  of  artistic  and  economic  con-  Century ^  and  in  the  same  magazine  "The 
cern  in  their  own  countries  than  they  are  in  House  of  Governors,"  by  W.  G.  Jordan,  who 
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is,  and  has  been  chief  promoter  of  that  prom-  for  her  in  trade  relations.    The  old  problem 

ising   institution.    In  the   North  American  of  building  up  an  American  merchant  marine 

Review  there  are  two  articles  bearing  directly  is  attacked  in  the  AUaniic  by  Mr.  W.  S. 

on  the  present  political  situation:  *' Lessons  Bowles. 

of    the  Election,"    by  Edward    G.    Lowry, 

and   "Popular  Election    of    United    States  interesting  biographical  sketches 

Senators,"  by  J.  W.  Perrin. 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  these  rather 

SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  ARTICLES  matter-of-fact  articles   to  the  biographical 

studies  that  have  a  place  in  the  December  and 

Among   the   economic   topics   treated   in  January  numbers.    Prof.  A.   C.   McGiffert 

December  magazines  are  **  Working  Girls'  has  begun  in  the  Century  a  really  new  and  in- 

Budgets"  and  "Masters  of  Capital  in  Amer-  spiring  accoimt  of  "Martin  Luther  and  His 

ica"  in  if cC/ttrcV;  "The  Honest  Farmer"  in  Work."    The  Century  has  been  famous  in 

Hampton's;  and  "  Woman,  the  Lion  of  Prog-  years  past  for  its  biographies  of  distinguished 

ress"  in  the  Forum.    Mr.  William  S.  Ros-  men.    There  seems  to  be  a  peculiar  need  of  a 

siter  writes  with  perception  and  knowledge  in  modem  life  of  Luther  which  will  answer  the 

the  AilanUc  Monthly  concerning  the  dwin-  questions  sure  to  be  asked  by  the  present 

dling  of  that  part  of  our  population  which  con-  generation.    Professor  McGiffert  is  an  enthu- 

cems  itself  with  agriculture.  In  the  American  siast  on  this  subject  and  the  introductory 

Magazine,  Mr.  A.  J.  Nock  exposes  some  of  the  chapters  of  his  work  give  every  promise  of  a 

absurdities  in  our  present  taxation  system  most  successful  and  profitable  biography, 

under    the    title    "The    Things    That    Are  Mr.  Gamaliel  Bradford's  study  of  Robert 

Caesar's."    Dr.  Booker  T.  Washington  tells  E.  Lee  in  the  Atlantic  is  noteworthy  as  a  dis- 

in  the  World's  Work  "How  Education  Solves  criminating  and  appreciative  contribution  of 

the  Race  Problem  "  and  in  the  same  magazine  a  Northern  writer  to  a  rapidly  growing  Lee 

Mr.    Frederic    C.    Howe   defines   "A   Way  literature.    Prof.  Brander  Matthews  writes 

Toward  Modem  Civics."    Mr.  C.  M.  Harger  in    the    Century    of    "Poe's    Cosmopolitan 

contributes  to  the  North  American  Review  Fp.me,"  while  in  the  North  American  Review 

2L  well-informed  statement  of  the  relation  of  Mr.    Archibald   Henderson    contributes    an 

finance  to  the  land  movement  in  the  middle  entertaining  analysis  of  "The  International 

West.    Id.  Hampton's,  Rheta  C.  Dorr  writes  Fame  of  Mark  Twain."    These  two  American 

on  "Another  Chance  for  the  Bad  Boy"  and  writers,  it  is  safe  to  say,  will  not  soon  be  for- 

in  the  North  American  Review  Dr.   P.   S.  gotten,  even  in  lands  where  literary  reputa- 

Moxom  shows  the  relation  of  the  modem  tion  has  been  won  by  comparatively  few 

child  to  movements  for  social  reform.  Americans.     We  quote  elsewhere  (page  97) 

Several  important  articles  of  the  month  are  from  Mr.  Howells*  appreciation  of  Tolstoy  in 
devoted  to  commerce  and  its  regulation.    In  the  North  American. 
the  American  Magazine,  Miss  Ida  M.  Tar- 
bell  makes  pointed  reference  to  the  public  travel,  description,  and  adventure 
record  of  Senator  Aldrich  on  the  tariff,  while 

in  the  AUaniic  Prof.  F.  W.  Taussig,  in  an  arti-  A    few    years    ago  .  every    well-regulated 

cle  which  we  summarize  on  another  page  of  American  magazine  was  supposed  to  publish 

this  Review,  at^cks  the  much  lauded  basic  in  each  issue  at  least  two  or  three  "travel 

principleof  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  articles."    This  excellent  custom  is  now,  we 

•    as  applied  to  the  tariff.    The  timely  subject  regret  to  say,  more  honored  in  the  breach 

of  reciprocity  with  Canada  is  discussed  in  the  than  in  the  observance.    In  the  whole  range 

Forum  by  Peter  McArthur.     (In  this  con-  of  contents  presented  by  the  December  num- 

nection  our  readers  will  ^ote  Mr.  McGrath*s  bers,  only  three  or  four  travel  sketches  have 

resimie  of  the  American  and  Canadian  argu-  a  place.    These,  however,  happen  to  be  ex- 

ments  in  this  number  of  the  Review.)  ceedingly  well  done.    One  of  them  is  Mr. 

Quite  apart  from  questions  of  tariff  and  Walter  Pritchard  Eaton's  "The  Real  Dismal 

reciprocity,  the  actual  trade  conditions  of  the  Swamp,"  in  Harper's;  another  is  Mr.  Ernest 

world  are  being  presented  in  a  series  of  arti-  Thompson    Seton's    "Arctic    Travels/'    in 

des  in  the  CerUury  Magazine.    The  commerce  Scribner's,  while  Mr.  Paul  J.  Rainey's  un- 

of  Spain  is  described  in  the  December  number  usual  experiences  in  securing  Arctic  animals, 

by  A.  S.  Riggs,  and  those  Americans  who  as  related  in  the  Cosmopolitan  for  December, 

have  thought  of  Spain  as  a  decadent  nation  were  summarized  in  our  own  December  num- 

will  be  surprised  at  the  showing  that  is  made  ber.    In  the  way  of  description,  also,  we 
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should  not  omit  mention  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Og-  Mr.  Joseph  Husband's  articles  in  the  Atlantic 

den's  accoimt  in  Everybody's  of  the  recent  on  mining  conditions.    The  December  instal- 

forest  fires  of  the  norUiwest.    In  the  North  ment  is  a  thrilling  story  of  "Fire  in  a  Mine." 

American  Review,  Mr.  W.  R.  Thayer  writes  an  We  have  mentioned  only  a  few  of  the  more 

appreciative  article  on  "The  Clue  to  Modern  prominent  topics  in  the  December  nimibers  of 

Italy."    In    Hampton's,    Mr.    Frederic    C.  the  popular  magazines,  disregarding  for  the 

Howe  gives  an  excellent  description  of  the  moment  a  great  number  of  special  and  semi- 

dty  of  Dusseldorf ,  and  in  the  same  magazine  technical  articles  which  constantly  appear  in 

Mr.  Walter  Wellman  relates  his  adventures  journals  of  a  limited  or  class  circulation, 

in  his  recent  attempt  to  cross  the  Atlantic  in  These,  however,  are  not  altogether  ignored  in 

an  airship.  this  department  of  "Leading  Articles  of  the 

As  a  graphic  accoimt  of  personal  experience  Month,"  in  which  are  noted  several  sden- 

such  as  does  not  often  find  its  way  into  litera-  tific  topics  that  are  of  interest  to  the  general 

ture,  we  commend  to  the  notice  of  our  readers  reader  as  well  as  to  the  specialist. 


THE  TARIFF  AND  COST  OF  PRODUCTION 

npHE doctrine  of  a  tariff  based  on  differences  "solution"  of  the  tariff  question  this  much- 
•''  in  cost  of  production  has  recently  re-  paraded  "true  principle"  is  worthless.  Ap- 
ceived  much  attention  in  this  coimtry.  It  plied  with  consistency,  he  says,  it  would  lead 
was  incorporated  in  the  national  Republican  to  the  complete  annihilation  of  foreign  trade, 
platform  of  1908,  and  in  the  debates  on  the  As  he  interprets  the  phrase  "equalization  of 
new  Tariff  Act,  in  the  fdlowing  year,  it  was  cost  of  production,"  it  has  only  this  meaning: 
repeatedly  spoken  of  by  the  "insiurgent"  The  higher  the  expenses  of  an  American  pro- 
ilepublicans  as  the  true  and  accepted  Repub-  ducer,  and  the  greater  the  excess  of  the  ex- 
lican  principle  of  protection  by  which  every  penses  incurred  by  him  over  those  incurred 
specific  duty  on  manufactured  products  was  by  a.  foreign  competitor,  the  higher  the  duty, 
to  be  tested.  And  after  the  Payne-Aldrich  This  means,  then,  that  the  production  of  any 
bill  had  been  passed  and  became  a  law  Presi-  and  every  thing  is  to  be  encouraged  —  not 
dent  Taft  was  repeatedly  assailed  because  of  only  encouraged  but  enabled  to  hold  its  own. 
his  alleged  departure  from  this  principle  in  Automatically  the  duty  goes  up  in  proportion 
signing  the  biU.  as  the  American  cost  is  large.    As  an  illustra- 

A  fresh  discussion  of  this  tariff  plan  is  em-  tion,  Professor  Taussig  refers  to  the  produc- 
bodied  in  an  article  contributed  by  Prof,  tion  of  tea  in  South  Carolina.  Ascertain  how 
F.  W.  Taussig,  of  Harvard,  to  the  Atlantic  much  more  expensive  it  is  to  grow  the  trees 
Monthly  for  December.  Contrary  to  a  very  and  prepare  the  leaves  there  than  it  is  in 
generally  accepted  opinion.  Professor  Taus-  Ceylon,  and  put  on  a  duty  high  enough  to 
sig  regards  the  scheme  as  a  novel  one.  At  offset.  Similarly  in  the  case  of  Kentucky 
the  outset  he  shows  that  in  order  to  apply  the  hemp,  ascertain  how  much  more  expensive 
principle  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  new  Tar-  it  is  to  grow  hemp  in  Kentucky  than  in  Russia 
iff  Board  to  si>end  hundreds  of  thousands  of  or  Yucatan,  and  equalize  conditions  with  a 
dollars  in  ascertaining  the  cost  of  production  high  duty.  t 

of  protected  articles  at  home  and  abroad.  He  It  was  on  this  principle  that  the  duties  on 
warns  us  that  "cost  of  production"  is  a  slip-  lemons  and  prunes  were  raised  in  the  Paync- 
pery  phrase,  that  costs  differ  in  different  es-  Aldrich  tariff  for  the  benefit  of  the  California 
tablishments  and  cannot  be  figured  out  with  growers.  But,  says  Professor  Taussig,  if 
accuracy  in  any  one  establishment  without  an  lemons  are  to  be  protected  under  this  prind- 
elaborate  system  of  special  accounts  such  as  pie  in  California,  why  not  grapes  in  Maine? 
are  rarely  kept;  but  he  admits  that  approxi-  "They  can  be  grown  if  only  the  duties  be 
mate  figures  may  be  secured  and  that  if  the  made  high  enough.  Of  course,  the  more  un- 
principle  is  soimd  it  will  be  of  great  service  to  favorable  the  conditions  the  higher  the  duties 
have. careful  preparation  for  its  application  must  be.  The  climate  of  Maine  is  not  favor- 
and  to  reach  the  nearest  approach  to  accur-  able  for  grapes;  they  would  have  to  be  grown 
acy  that  the  complexities  of  industry  permit,  in  hot-houses.  But  make  the  duty  high 
But  the  question  remains.  How  far  is  it  all  enough,  handicap  the  foreign  producer  to  the 
worth  while?  To  this  question  Professor  point  of  equalization,  and  the  crops  can  be 
Taussig's  brutally  frank  answer  is  that  as  a  grown."    But  the  obvious  consequence  of  all 
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this  is  that  the  more  UDSuited  the  conditions  this  much-lauded  principle  as  wortliless.    In 

are  for  efficient  and  economical  production,  fact,  it  begs  the  whole  question   at  issue, 

the  greater  will  be  the  effort  to  bring  about  which  is:  How  far  shall  domestic  producers 

protection.    This  equalizing  principle,  then,  be   encouraged    to  enter    on    industries   in 

will  work  in  this  way, — the  worse  the  natural  which     they   are   miable   to   meet  foreign 

conditions,    the   more   extreme   will   be   the  competition? 

height  of  protection.  Professor   Taussig   would   not,    however, 

If  it  is  maintained  that  the  principle  is  not  leave  it  to  be  inferred  that  inquiries  about 

to  be  pushed  to  such  absurd  lengths  the  ques-  relative  cost  of  production,  money  rates  of 

tiqn  remains,  Where  shall  the  iine  be  drawn?  wages,  and  equalization  of  condirions,  are  not 

Professor  Taussig  refers  to  the  advance  of  worth  while.    On  the  contrary,  he  believes 

duties  in  our  present  tariff  of  50,  70,  and  100  that  they  will  conduce  to  a  better  understand- 

per  cent.,  and  to  Senator  Aldrich's  remark  in  mg  of  the  tariff  situation  and  are  likely  to  lead 

the  course  of  the  tariff  debates  that  he  would  to  improvement  in  legislation.     In  two  direc- 

cheerfully  vote  for  a  duty  of  300  per  cent,  if  it  tions,  he  believes,  the  investigadon  of  relative 

were  necessary  to  equalize  conditions  for  an  costs  of  production  would  be  of  advantage: 

American  producer.    If  300  per  cent.,  asks  as  to  undue  gains  in  monopolistic  or  quasi- 

Professor  Taussig,  why  not  500  or  1000  per  monopolistic  industries,  and  as  to  the  extent 

cent.?  to  which  there  are  vested  interests  which 

Asapropositionforsettling  the  tariff  prob-  must  be  respected  in  a  future  settlement  of 

lem,  therefore,  Professor  Taussig  dismisses  the  tariff. 


A  GERMAN  VIEW  OF  THE  "ROOSEVELT 
DESTINY" 


A* 


REVIEW  of  present-day  political  and  The  path  of  the  victorious  general  is  not  open, 

^  economic  conditions  m  the  United  States  V"'"^'  'L'^^'^-hv'"  ^^f,^T^.°'  ^uT  7"!' 

.^,               ,    ,  ,                  ,        .  Japan.    It  might  then  well  be  that,  with  the  lack 

—written  with   remarkable  comprehensive-  ifT^ined  generals,  the   "rough  rider"  of   the 

ness  and  penetration  for  a  foreigner— is  con-  Far  West,  the  daring  volunteer  of  the  Cuban 

tributed  to  the  Deutsche  Rundschau  by  Emil  campaign  would  be  placed  at  the  head  of  all  the 

Fitger,  editor  of  the  Bremen  Weserzeitung.  ^"'^"^  °'  ^is  country. 
His  concluding  remarks,  which  are  devoted 

to   the  "question  of  the  giant  trusts  and  I*  ^^^  "waves  of  war  do  not  raise  him  to 

Roosevelt's  relation   to   them,"   are  worth  such  a  rftle,  there  remains  only  that  of  a 

quoting,  and  we  give  them  here  only  slightly  civil  dictator,  such  as  Pericles  was  under 

condensed:  democratic  forms." 

id  his  people  Roosevelt's  task  would  be  the  annihilation  of 

j                                                             thing  in  the  the  inordinate  power  of  the  associated  gigantic 

j«  rare  phe-  capital  of  New  York.  .  .  .  The  combat  with  such 

I                                                                    'alias  Athene  gigantic  powers,  carried  on  not  from  the  stand- 

1                                                                       Such    were  point  of  the  foreigner  but  of  the  North  American 

t,  Napoleon,  patriot,  would  be  an  enterprise  worthy  of  a  polit- 

made  of  the  ical    Hercules.      There   is   many   an   unfavorable 

1                                                                    i?     He  must  element    in    the    arena— the     rigidity    of     party 

len  just  men-  formations,   the  diverse   platforms,  the  influence 

1                                                                    d  upon  that,  of   the   trusts  and   their  contributions  to   party 

ice   upon   his  funds.      But   also    many   favorable    factors — the 

f  increase  it.  growing   resentment   of   the   masses   against    the 

trusts,  the  existence  of  a  party,  the  Democratic, 

the  DoUtics  *'''^^'ly  trained  to  fight  these  capitalistic  powers. 

R              If  R'^sevelt,  however,  does  not  belong  to  it.    Going 

' — he  must, 

I  ^ve  a  clear 

e  means  at 

Is   Roosevelt  willing  to  undectake  the  giant 

r  war  with   those  powers?     People  do   not   know. 

.  That  he  will  fight  against  them  is  certain;    but 
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whether  he  will  do  it  as  a  thing  of  life  and  death,  the  tradition,  held  sacred  since  the  time  of  Wash- 
whether  he  credits  himself  with  the  strength  to  ington,  that  no  one  shall  be  elected  President 
shift  the  battle  array  of  the  two  opponents  and  more  than  twice.  The  arraignment  is  not  at  all 
throw  it  into  disorder,  whether  he  may  even  ven-  pertinent.  Roosevelt  has  thus  far  been  elected 
ture  to  take  the  unprecedented  step  of  placing  only  once,  in  1904.  Before  that  he  had  to  step  in 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  former  opponents  (from  because  of  McKinley's  assassination.  Roosevelt's 
whom  so  many  questions  divide  him),  he  alone  popularity  suffered  in  the  last  years  of  his  incum- 
knows.  The  accusation,  so  portentous  in  a  demo-  bency;  not  among  the  people  but  in  congressional 
cratic  republic,  of  striving  for  a  dictatorship,  to  circles  did  opposition  to  him  manifest  itself,  after 
which  Gambetta  succumbed,  Roosevelt  has  not  he  had  repeatedly  sharply  rebuked  them;  they, 
escaped.  His  seemingly  renewed  aspiration  for  among  other  ways,  answered  him  bv  granting 
the  presidency  was  interpreted  in  that  light.  He  him  only  two  battleships  of  the  four  he  had  de- 
was  reproached  with  being  the  first  to  break  with  manded. 


HAS  GERMANY  DESIGNS  ON  HOLLAND 

AND  TURKEY? 

T^HE  price  to  England  of  an  understanding  They  propose  as  their  theatre  of  political  in- 

A    with  Germany  is  British  acquiescence  in  i"SeSs"rhrunLXSunds"of  KK 

the  Kaiser  s  ambition  to  absorb  HoUand  and  peninsula,  of  Asia  Minor,,  and  of  Mesopotamia, 

dominate  in  the  Balkans.    At  least,  such  is  down  even  to  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates.    They 

the  opinion  of  Sir  Harry  Johnston,  the  emi-  might  be  willing,  in  agreement  with  the  rest  of  the 

nent  EngUsh  traveler  and  authority  on  Ori-  ^^[1^;.  ^^  ^^^^e  an  Eastern  Belgium  in  Syria- 

^1        J    Ar  •                  1          IT*!-*            •       •  Palestme — t)erhaps  a  Jewish  state — which,  merely 

ental  and  Afncan  peoples.     This  opmion  is  ^y  ^^e  fact  of  its  being  charged  with  the  safe- 

vigorously  set  forth  in  an  article  in  the  keeping  of  the  holy  places  of  Christianity,  would 
Nineteenth  Century  and  After.  quite  possibly  become  undenominationally  Chris- 
Sir  Harry  Johnston  is  a  friend  of  peace  t^'^;  .  A,  T"][5f!«^  sultanate   might   continue  to 

J      £  '     J     £  r^                     A                 T»  'i.'  T_  exist  in  Asia  Minor,  just  as  there  will  probably  be 

and  a  fnend  of  Germany.    As  an  ex-Bntish  f^^  centuries  a  King  or  Queen  of  the  Netherlands, 

pro-consul  he  has  a  wide  experience  of  the  of  Austria,   Hungary,    Bohemia,    Bulgaria,   and 

world  and  its  ways.     He  traveled   through  Rumania;   but  German   influence  at  Constanti- 

the  principal  towns  of  Germany  last  autumn,  "^P^^  would  become  supreme,  whether  or  not  it 

,*^j     .  ^  V .       .  ..   t_           J     -a.  !_•            •  1  was  under  the  black- white-and-red    flag  of  the 

and  during  his  visit  he  made  it  his  speaal  Fatherland  itself,  or  under  the  Crescent  and  Star 

business  to  ask  German  officials,   German  ensign  of  Byzantium. 

politicians,  heads  of  industries  and  of  great 

commercial  firms  why  Germany  is  forcing  "Why  should  this  worry  you?"  asked  the 

the  pace  in  the  matter  of  naval  construction.  Germans. 

He   took  no  notice  of  the   "unreasonable 

aspirations "  of  the  German  jingoes.   He  em-  It  might  inconvenience  Russia,  but  we  could 

bodies  in  his  article  what  he  teUs  us  may  square  Russia  and  in  return  for  the  acceptance  of 

V              'J       J  ^1.                        •            r       1*  i_/  our  treatment  of  Constantinople  we  would  give 

be  considered  the  average  views  of  enhght-  her  the  fullest  guaranties  regarding  the    inde- 

ened  and  intelligent  Germans.   He  has  come  pendence  of   Denmark,  and  possibly  even  we 

to  the  conclusion  that  no  understanding  is  might  admit  the  right  of  Russia  to  an  enclave  on 

possible  with  Germany,  and  that  there  can  be  the.i^iatic  side  of  the  B<^porus.  and  to  a  sphere 
'^v.           a.«i.i.r           I                   ^of  influence  over  Trebizond  and  Northern  Arme- 

no  abatement  m  the  race  of  naval  armaments  nj^,  besides  recognizing  the  special  need  of  Russia 

,        _          _  .    .                .                             .  ,  to  obtain  access  to  the   Persian  Gulf  through 

unless  Great   Bntain  enters  into  a  compact  with  Northern  and  Western  Persia. 
Germany,  written  or  unwritten,  which  will  make 
over  to  the  German  Empire,  as  part  of  the  domain 

in  which  she  exercises  dominating  influence,  the  BERLIN'S  APPETITE  FOR  HOLLAND 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  and  all  the  appur- 
tenances thereto    the  Balkan  peninsula,  and  all  ^he   other   indispensable   condition   of   a 
that  remains  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  1     a      1     ^^                             •                 j«        ^ 

real  Anglo-German  peace  is,  according  to 

These  are  the  terms  of'settlement  with  Ger-  this  English  writer,  the  acceptance  by  Great 

many.  Britain   of    "the   virtual   incorporation   of 

Holland  in  the  German  Empire."     "More 

GERMAN  AMBITIONS  IN  THE  NEAR  EAST  than  ouc  enlightened  and  intelligent  Ger- 
man" told  Sir  Harry  Johnston,  that 

Here  is  his  summary  of  what  the  Germans  .            ^l-ai.-               j.j-           u 

J.       .1    .          J     .         u«.«         •     .1  of  course,  this  Anglo-German  understanding  would 

say  regarding  their  modest  ambitions  m  the  i^^lude  (whether  it  were  publicly  exercised  or 

Near  East:  not)  a  recognition  on  the  part  of  Britain  that 
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henceforth  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  must,  intelligent   Germans"   who  have  given   Sir 

by  means  of  a  very  strict  alliance,  come  within  the  xTo,.«r  TriVincfr^n  fV.^;,.  /%r>;r.;/N^. 

German  sphere.    We  have  already  brought  pres-  ^^"^  Johnston  their  opinion. 

sure  to  bear  on  the  Dutch  Government  to  insure 

this.    We  intend  to  stand  no  nonsense  or  to  admit       9^  course  if  you  drive  us  to  extremes  and  block 

no  tergiversation   in   this   respect.      So   long  as  "s  ^^  ^^^  other  directions  by  refusing  to  cooperate 

Holland  consents  to  be  more  nearly  allied  with  with  us  in  the  removal   of  our   neighbors'  land- 

the  German  Empire  than  with  any  other  Power,  marks  and  enclosing  territories  in   Europe  and 

so  long   its  dynasty,   its  internal   independence,  Asia  we  may  put  the  whole  question  to  the  test 

and  the  governance  of  its  oversea  possessions  (in  when  the  right  opportunity  comes  by  occupying 

the  which  more  and  more  German  capital  is  be-  Belgium  (and  Holland),  by  throwing  down  the 

ing  sunk  annually)  will  remain  completely  undis-  gage  of  battle  to  France;  and,  as  the  outcome  of 

turbed.     But  you  may  take  it  from  us  that  an  victory,  incorporate  within   the    German   sphere 

alliance  for  offensive  and  defensive  purposes  now  "ot  only  Holland  and  Belgium  but  also  Picardy. 

exists  between  Holland  and  Germany,  and  that  That  would  be  our  way  of  commencing  the  duel 

the  foreign  policy  of  the  two  nations  will  hence-  with  Great  Britain.     But  we  should  make  use  of 

forth  be  as  closely  allied  as  is  that  of  Germany  our  navy  to  defend  the  approaches  to   Holland, 

and  Austria.  Belgium,  and  Denmark,  and  we  ask  you  what 

•  sort  of  efforts  you  would  have  to  make  in  the  way 

nrt-^^^^i^   ^^f,^^^  +1,;^   ^ft^^  (^^^   T>^-i:«  of  army  organization  to  be  able,  even  in  alliance 

Britain  refuses  thk,  offer  from  Berhn,  ^^^  France  and  Russia,  to  turn  us  out  of  the 

then,  in  the  words  of  the     enhghtened  and  Low  Countries  if  you  compelled  us  to  occupy  them. 


UPPER-HOUSE  REFORM  IN  ITALY 

AT  present  when  there  is  such  a  momentous  Deputies,  deputies  who  have  served  three  sessions, 

agitation  in  England  regardrng  the  future  or  six  years,  presidents  of  the  provincial  councils 

^f  *u^^^,,«^  ^f  T  ^«3«  :*  :«  /l*^      Z'      4.         4.  who  have  been  elected  to  that  oince  three  times); 

of  the  House  of  Lords,  it  is  mterestmg  to  note  ^.i^j,  ^^.i^,  (ministers  or  secretaries  of  state,  am^ 

the  rational  steps  that  are  bemg  taken  by  bassadors,  ministers  plenipotentiary^  in  office  since 

the  Italians  in  the  way  of  modernizing  their  three   years,  councilors  of   state  in  office  since 

Senate.     The  scheme  of  reform  of  the  upper  ^ve  years);  the  judiciary  (first  presidents  and  presi- 

11  1  .    .  »^  1  dents  of  the  Courts  of  Cassation  and  Accounts, 

house  drawn  up  by  a  commission  appomted  fi^st  presidents  of  the  Courts  of  Appeal,  advocate- 
for  the  purpose,  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  general  at  the  Courts  of  Cassation  and  procurators- 
national  parliament.     The  expectation  is  that  general  after  five  years  of  service,  presiding  judges 

it  wiU  meet  with  no  opposition  of  any  mo-  ^"  '*"?  9"^^  of  Apoeal  after  three  years,  counsel- 

4.      T^i.       1  ji^'    J      Ml         1      4.V.  ors  of  the  Courts  of  Cassation  and  Accounts  after 

ment.     The  plan  as  devised  will  make  the  ^^e  years,  advocates-general  and  fiscales-general 

Senate  far  more  representative  of  the  people's  after  five  years) ;  the  army  (general  officers  of  the 

varied  interests  than  it  has  hitherto  been,  army  and  navy,  major-generals  and  rear-admirals 

The  pans  Temps,  in  detailing  and  commend-  ^^^^J  ^^^  years  of  active  service  as  such,  intenden- 

.f  \i'  •  1      xi.  tants-general  after  seven  years);  the  heaviest  tax- 

mg  the  proposed  measure,  gives  also  the  pres-  payers   (those  paying    3000  francs  annually  in 

ent    structure    of    that    body.     The    article,  direct  taxes  since  three  years  on  their  property  or 

which  is  brief  and  to  the  p)oint,  reads  as  their  industry);  finally,  those  who  "^y/A^fV^errwr^s 

follows*  ^^  ^^*''  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  luster  on  the  country. ^^    The 

number  of  senators  is,  theoretically,  unlimited. 
It  was  322  in  1874.  It  has  since  betn  increased 
The  Italian  senatorial  commission  charged  with  to  390. 
drafting  a  reform  of  the  upper '  chamber  has  The  object  of  the  reform  considered  by  the  com- 
adopted  a  report  upon  this  subject  presented  by  mission  was  to  modify  the  distribution  of  the  cate- 
Senator  Arcoleo.  The  resolution  of  Signor  Finali  gories  and  to  change  the  method  of  recruitment: 
(since  elected  president  of  the  commission)  which  it  was  not,  therefore,  properly  speaking,  a  con- 
was  passed  on  August  6,  charged  the  latter,  com-  stitutional  problem  that  they  had  to  solve  but 
posed  of  nine  members,  to  study  "the  opportune-  simply  a  question  of  application.  They  pointed 
ness,  the  method,  and  the  extent  of  the  reform."  out,  by  way  of  justification,  that  all  the  countries- 
It  is  well,  in  the  first  place,' to  recall  the  present  of  Europe  have  introduced  amendments  in  the 
composition  of  the  Italian  Senate.  By  the  terms  recruiting  of  their  upper  houses,  and  that  Italy 
of  Articles  33  and  34  of  the  statute  the  Senate  is  alone  remained  faithful  to  a  superannuated  system, 
composed,  outside  of  the  princes  of  the  royal  The  thing  to  do,  then,  was  to  revise  the  categories, 
family  (who  take  their  seats  when  twenty-one  and  to  modernize  them,  and  likewise  to  give  public 
vote  when  twenty-five),  of  an  unlimited  number  of  opinion  a  share  in  choosing  the  senators.  ^  That  is 
inembers  appointed  for  life  by  the  King,  among  what  the  commission  proposes  to  provide  in  desig- 
citizens  aged  at  least  forty,  and  taken  from  certain  nating  three  great  classes — officials,  the  science  and 
categories;  namely:  the  clergy  (archbishops,  and  education,  political  and  economic  functions  or 
bishops);  science  and  public  education  (members  of  powers.  Of  the  350  members  of  which  the  upper 
the  Iu»yal  Academy  of  Sciences  chosen  within  the  chamber  would  henceforth  be  composed,  the  King 
last  seven  years;  regular  members  of  the  council  would  choose,  directly,  a  little  less  than  a  third, 
of  higher  instruction  who  have  served  seven  years) ;  The  rest  would  be  elected  under  conditions  which 
the  elective  bodies  (president  of  the  Chamber  of  it  is  interesting  to  recount;  namely,  by  special 
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beyond  any  direct  sermoning,"  Mr.  Howells  The  editor  of  this  religious  journal  does  not 

observes:  deny  "a  lai^ge  measure  of  sincerity"  to  Tol- 

„,  ,   .   ,^         ,  .     ,.                          e  stoy,  but  deprecates  what  he  calls  exaggera- 

beKadlof\Tomifar^^^^^^^^^  tions.since  "a  whirling  dervish  among  the 

in  himself  and  is  a  type  of  innumerable  like  charac-  conspicuous  advocates  of  any  good  cause  will 

ters.     Every  passion  is  portrayed,  every  affection,  inevitably  injure  that  cause  in  the  eyes  of 

every  propensity,  not  because  the  author  wished  those  who  are  best  qualified  to  help  it  along." 
to  include  all  in  his  scheme,  but  because  the  scheme 

was  so  fast  that  they  could  not  be  excluded.  It  "Last  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  Giants" 
IS  as  if  the  story  were  built  upon  the  divination  of 

atomic  activity  in  the  moral  as  in  the  material  uni-  The  comment  of  the  critical  literary  jour- 
verse  where  stocks  and  stones  are  the  centers  of  nals  agrees  in  the  main  with  the  opinions  of 
motion  as  unceasing,  unresting,  as  blind,  as  that  of  y^^  Howells,  as  set  forth  above.  The  Dial 
the  stars  in  their  courses,  but  not  less  guided  and  ,  .  .  n?  ,.  7i  T/i  ^"^  '^•***' 
intended.  characterizes  Tolstoy  as  the      last  of  the 

Nineteenth  Century  Giants,"  and  compares 

Tolstoy  was  an  ideal  combination  of  moral-  him  to  Shakespeare^s  King  Lear.    "His  torn 

ist  and  artist,  we  are  reminded.  and  indignant  spirit  could  no  longer  bear  to 

live  among  a  people  [Russians]  fast  lapsing 

When  he  had  recognized  and  appropriated  the  into  barbarism,  a  people  that  has  well  nigh 

pnnciple  that  to  see  the  fact  clearly  by  the  inner  forfeited   all    claim    to    be    reckoned   among 

hght,  and  to  show  it  as  he  saw  it,  was  his  pnme  •   •!•     j                   -x-      n 

office,  all  other  things  were  added  unto  Tolstoy.  Civilized  commumUes. 

In  the  presence  of  his  masterpiece,  you  forget  to  u*               •                r*        t-«ij-  t.   u  ^  t.*             i 

ask  for  beauty,  for  style,  for  color,  for  drama ;  they  "»*  reasoning  was  often  childish,  but  his  moral 

are  there,  so  far  as  they  are  not  of  naughtiness,  in  I^^'°"  ***  overwhelming  in  its  force.    Thus,  one 

such  measure  as  no  other  novelist  has  compasid.  ""^.^^  *«=«^?P*  ^>%  Tolstoyan  conclusions  to  be 

Every  other  novelist,  therefore,  shrinks  and  dwin-  ?  Jo'stfya"  «"  sP>nt,  and  those  who  upon  purely 

dies  beside  him-  behind  him   in  the  same  oerceo-  >nte"ectural  grounds  must  maintain  the  attitude  of 

tion,  but  not  the  full  perception  or  the  constant  i"**^*!,"'T  T^  T''?'""*  1^"^^  pay  the  tribute  of 

ncrrention    romp  Dp  Maiina««int  and  7ola  anrl  reverence  to  his  whole-souled  Sincerity.    Htsessen- 


any  rate,  it  can  niver  be  the  same  world  it  was  be-  !i^"ifc  THp  vni/  i,  cHiH  t^T^ 

fore  Tolstoy  lived  in  it.    Worse  it  may  be,  in  mere  !^orf  remains     ' 
shame  and  despair,  or  better  in  mere  shame,  but 

for^\TE''"TftL"endofS™h?yt^^^^^  ^as  Tolstoy  the  "Real  True  Christian 

recurring  palingenesis.  of  the  Age     ? 

That  Tolstoy  was  "  the  greatest  thinker  of 

A  Catholic  Comment  on  Tolstoy's  this  age  of  false  philosophy "  is  the  verdict 

** Exaggerations"  of  the  Baba  Bharati,  the  Hindoo  sage  from 

"Tolstoy  carried  the  doctrine  of  protest  ^^'^^'T^Z  uJ''^^  ^'^u    "^  ^"^^li  ^^*'""* 

and  revolt  to  extremes  which,  without  his  "ly  ^.'  ««^  ""^^O  ^^  have  more  than  once 

literary  art,  would  have  mad^  his  mission  T^}^\'^  these  pages.     The  Baba  prmts  a 

ridiculous  and  harmful   and   created  grave  ^"er  he  received  some  years  ago  from  the 

suspicions  of  his  mental  sanity."    This  is  the  It^e  Russian  philosopher  laying  empMsis  on 

,,^wi;^f  ^f  A^^^^i^^    *k«  r-^^-u^i;^  ,.  ^^i  i,,  the  brotherhood  of  all  mankind.     Tolstoy 
verdict  oi  America,  the  Latnolic  weekly  re-  ^,  ,  ^       /-.i    •  x-        t  ^y.  ^t-«  i 

^nVw  l^f^y^i  Wr.Az\  was  the  real  true  Christian  of  the  age,  thinks 

view  u^ew  YorK;.  ^^^^  Bharati. 

Tolstoy  was  a  master  in  the  art  of  writing.    He       His  convictions  born  of  his  firm  grip  of  the  inner 

had  the  power  of  seizing  upon  a  sore  in  modern  laws  of  life  the  expressions  of  which  are  truths, 

society,  studying  it  with  microscopic  vision  and  which   are    changeless  at  all   times,   their  forces 

picturing  it  with  a  clarity  and  strength  of  phrase  dominated  his  consciousness,  coursed  through  his 

which  compelled  wide  attention.    This  power  goes  blood,  permeated  the  marrows  of  his  old  bones  and 

a  long  way  to  explain  what  else  would  be  a  mys-  built  up  his  longevity.     Tolstoy  was  a  spiritual 

tery.     With  this  gift  of  keen  observation  and  vivid  Hon  and  when  he  roared  out  the  truths  of  life,  the 

portrayal  the  diary  of  a  surgeon  in  the  ulcer  ward  other  denizens  of  the  world-jungle  trembled  and 

of  a  hospital  could  be  made  the  most  popular  book  many  scampered  into  their  holes.    A  Saint  at  bot- 

in  a  dozen  nations.     Tolstoy  had  the  gift;  and  he  tom,  a  true  lover  of  God,  his  mission  on  earth  was 

made  it  subserve  the  squinting  and  myopic  deduc-  to  turn  his  soul's  X-ray  upon  the  inward  rotten- 

tions  of  an  unsound  brain  from  facts  which  he  saw  ness  of  the  Church  and  Civilization  and  he  has 

and  described  with  remarkable  graphic  intensity,  well  performed  that  mission. 
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beyond  any  direct  sermoning,"  Mr.  Howells  The  editor  of  this  religious  journal  does  not 

observes:  deny  "a  large  measure  of  sincerity"  to  Tol- 

„,  ^  ,   , .         ,  .     ,.                          r.  stoy,  but  deprecates  what  he  calls  exaggera- 

beiSs!^cfofwTo'^isasr„gTS^  tions,  since  "a  whirling  dervish  among  the 

in  himself  and  is  a  type  of  innumerable  like  charac-  conspicuous  advocates  of  any  good  cause  will 
ters. 


every 
to  incl 

was  so  fast  that  they  could  not  be  excluded.    It  "Last  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  Giants" 
IS  as  if  the  story  were  built  upon  the  divination  of 

atomic  activity  in  the  moral  as  in  the  material  uni-  The  comment  of  the  critical  literary  jour- 
verse  where  stocks  and  stones  are  the  centers  of  nals  agrees  in  the  main  with  the  opinions  of 

tTerrrinXifclurirCVot  lli^^^^^^^  Mr.  Howdls,  as  set  forth  above     T^e  DicA 

intended.  characterizes  Tolstoy  as  the      last  of  the 

Nineteenth  Century  Giants,"  and  compares 

Tolstoy  was  an  ideal  combination  of  moral-  him  to  Shakespeare's  King  Lear.    "His  torn 

ist  and  artist,  we  are  reminded.  and  indignant  spirit  could  no  longer  bear  to 

live  among  a  people  [Russians]  fast  lapsing 

When  he  had  recognized  and  appropriated  the  into  barbarism,  a  people  that  has  well  nigh 

pnnciple  that  to  see  the  fact  clearly  by  the  inner  forfeited  all  claim  to  be  reckoned  among 

light,  and  to  show  it  as  he  saw  it,  was  his  pnme  .   ...     Y                 ...      ,,         »vv».v/iitvi  amvug 

office,  all  other  things  were  added  unto  Tolstoy.  ClvUlzed  commumties. 

In  the  presence  of  his  masterpiece,  you  forget  to  t,.               .                ,^        ,  .,  ,.  .    t.  ^  i_.            i 

ask  for  beauty,  for  style,  for  color,  for  drama;  they  "l*  ':easonmg  was  often  childish,  but  his  moral 

are  there,  so  far  as  they  are  not  of  naughtiness,  in  P*T"  T^  overwhelming  m  its  force.    Thus,  one 

such  measure  as  no  other  novelist  has  compasid.  "^l*^,""*  ^'^'^^P*  ^H  Tolstoyan  conclusions  to  be 

Every  other  novelist,  therefore,  shrinks  anJdwin-  ?  Jolstoyan  m  spirit,  and  those  who  upon  purely 

dies  beside  him;  behind  him,  in  the  same  percep-  '"tellectural  grounds  must  maintain  the  attitude  of 

tion,  but  not  the  full  perception  or  the  constant  antagonism  may  without  shame  pay  the  tnbute  of 

perception,  come  De  Slau,^ssant  and  Zola  and  reverence  to  his  whole-souled  sincerity.    Hisessen- 

Raubert,  Galdos  and  Pardo-Bazan,  Verga,  Bj6rn-  !{f '  ?«"25«  ^^  *°  persuade  men  to  go  straight  to 

sen.  and  perhaps  Hardy-yes.  certainly,  Hariy  in  *^«.  ^^^  of  the  fundamental  problems  of  life,. to 

"jJde,"-^ith.    of   course.    Hawthorne   from    a  ?:"P  l'iT£^^5''7'tPB'T°  ."'*T*'''^-P"';?k' 

...t/^iK.  Aia^r^J*  o.v                   i4«  k».  »:.,.^«  ~»— ,  dice  and  tradition,  and  to  solve  them    m  the 

o  W  ^ffi^  .  h^H  ;„.;«.i;nr^  i^  ?  iLhT^?  te™s  of  an  all-embradng  human  sympathy.    The 

iencel?  the  ^tthinraTTnckn  hive     It  Z^  ^^^  *"  *"  ^^'^  P'^^lems.  Tolstoy'hefd.  wL  to  be 

£7he  Lfth*iS  thaTtrworkT^rhave.  "a^  Sv'%h^^if^'rL.hW^'\>?^J.nl^^t 

any  rate,  it  can  nf yer  be  the  same  world  it  was  b.  ^^^^  ''.  "^-'  VTe'volcf  if  st^n^".'!'^^ 

fore  Tolstoy  lived  m  it.    Worse  it  may  be,  m  mere  record  remains               ^  ^    ^     la  au    cu, 
shame  and  despair,  or  better  in  mere  shame,  but 

for^\T?fr%*U,e"endof'itry'^^^^^^^^^  Was  Tolstoy  the  "Real  True  Christian 

recurring  palingenesis.  of  the  Age     ? 

That  Tolstoy  was  "  the  greatest  thinker  of 

A  Catholic  Comment  on  Tolstoy's  this  age  of  false  philosophy "  is  the  verdict 

'' Exaggerations"  of  the  Baba  Bharati,  the  Hindoo  sage  from 

"Tolstoy  carried  the  doctrine  of  protest  ^^^^  'f'^Z  u7  a  ^'^^  '^  ^"^^li  ^^'''°" 

and  revolt  to  extremes  which,  without  his  ^^y  ^f  ^«^  ^^^0  we  have  more  than  once 

literary  art,  would  have  made  his  mission  T^}'''\'^  these  pages.     The  Baba  prmts  a 

ridiculous  and  harmful   and   created  grave  ^"^^  ^^  J^"-^^^^^  'T^  ^^P  ^^^  ^1^^.  ^^ 

suspicions  of  his  mental  sanity."    This  is  the  t^^  k  ""T'l^^'^'f  ^^l'  ^^^"^^  emp^sis  on 

verdict  of  America,  the  Catholic  weekly  re-  ^^^  brotherhood  of  all  mankind.     Tolstoy 

view  (New  York)  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^''^^  Christian  of  the  age,  thinks 

Baba  Bharati. 

Tolstoy  was  a  master  in  the  art  of  writing.    He  His  convictions  born  of  his  firm  grip  of  the  inner 

had  the  power  of  seizing  upon  a  sore  in  modern  laws  of  life  the  expressions  of  which  are  truths, 

society,  studying  it  with  microscopic  vision  and  which   are    changeless  at  all   times,  their  forces 

picturing  it  with  a  clarity  and  strength  of  phrase  dominated  his  consciousness,  coursed  through  his 

which  comf)elled  wide  attention.    This  power  goes  blood,  permeated  the  marrows  of  his  old  bones  and 

a  long  way  to  explain  what  else  would  be  a  mys-  built  up  his  longevity.    Tolstoy  was  a  spiritual 

tery.     With  this  gift  of  keen  observation  and  vivid  Hon  and  when  he  roared  out  the  truths  of  fife,  the 

portrayal  the  diary  of  a  surgeon  in  the  ulcer  ward  other  denizens  of  the  world-jungle  trembled  and 

of  a  hospital  could  be  made  the  most  popular  book  many  scampered  into  their  holes.    A  Saint  at  bot- 

in  a  dozen  nations.     Tolstoy  had  the  gift;  and  he  tom,  a  true  lover  of  God,  his  mission  on  earth  was 

made  it  subserve  the  squinting  and  myopic  deduc-  to  turn  his  soul's  X-ray  upon  the  inward  rotten- 

tions  of  an  unsound  brain  from  facts  which  he  saw  ness  of  the  Church  and  Civilization  and  he  has 

.  and  described  with  remarkable  graphic  intensity,  well  performed  that  mission. 
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BRANDES,  DENMARK'S   FOREMOST 
PERSONALITY 

he  himself  was  familiar  with."  From  poetry 
and  art  that  demand  for  a  new  and  more 
clear-eyed  truthfulness  spread  to  every  field 
of  human  activity,  until,  to-day,  the  three 
kingdoms  are  fermenting  with  new  life  and 
new  thought.  Nor  has  the  fructifying  in- 
fluence of  the  Danish  thinker  been  restricted 
to  the  peoples  descended  from  a  common 
IS'orse  stock.  It  has  made  itself  felt  in  Ger- 
many and  France,  in  England  and  Russia, 
in  Italy  and  the  United  States.  In  fact,  it 
n-ay  be  said  that  before  him  no  literary 
critic,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Taine, 
ever  during  his  own  lifetime  assumed  such  a 
far-reaching  international  importance.  Says 
Mr.  Krogvig,  speaking  of  the  scope  of  the 
influence  exercised  by  Brandes: 

Georg  Brandes  is  the  only  Danish  author  whose 
name  may  be  writton  across  a  whole  era  in 
the  Danish  people's  history.  Even  in  fields  like 
the  political  one,  where  he  never  tried  to  become  a 
leader  and  whera  he  very  rarely  asserted  himself 
directlY,  one  meets  everywhere  with  the  traces  of 
his  activity.  Prom  everything  of  importance  that 
may  be  recorded  in  cultural,  political,  social  and 
religious  development,  threads  lead  back  to  him. 
Throughout  an  entire  human  lifetime  he  has  stood 
as  the  one  ovcrtowcring  figure  in  regard  to  whom 
every  mentally  matured  Dane  has  had  to  take  sides. 
He  is  the  one  man  to  whom  everything  and  e\eri'- 
body  must  be  related  lor  proper  understanding.  It 
does  not  seem  that  a  literary  critic  ever  held  such 
a  position  in  the  life  of  his  own  nation. 

In  spite  of  all  mutual  antipathy  between 
their  natures,  Mr.  Krogvig  holds  that  Bjom- 
son  was  the  man  with  whom  Brandes  had 
most  in  common.  In  both  he  finds  the  same 
happy  faculty  for  catching  life  in  the  process 
of  growing,  so  to  speak.  Both  have  shown 
the  same  restless  craving  to  discover  every- 
thing useful  and  bring  it  into  light.  And  both 
have  been  deeply  concerned  by  the  relation- 
ship between  their  own  peoples  and  the  rest 
of  the  civilized  world.  Recently  Brandes 
has  given  much  thought  to  the  widely  felt 
danger  of  Denmark's  absorption  by  Ger- 
many. And  he  has  sought  an  escape  from 
this  danger  in  a  voluntary  submission  to  an 
English  protectorate.  So  far  his  countrymen 
have  not  shown  themselves  friendly  to  that 
suggestion,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
he  can  talk  them  around.  He  has  done  so 
before,  in  other  matters,  where  the  initial 
antagonism  I>etween  himself  and  the  rest  of 
the  people  was  not  less  shar|>ly  accentuated. 
He  has  become  the  most  v^uable  natural 
asset  of  his  country. 


i,  THE   CELEBRATED   D 


pOETS  have  not  infrequently  become  dom- 
^  inating  influences  in  the  life  of  a  nation. 
There  were  moments  when  the  will  of  Hugo 
seemed  to  sway  the  destinies  of  France. 
Bjbmson  was  popularly  spoken  of  as  "  the  un- 
crowned king  of  Norway."  Withthemass  of 
his  people,  the  word  of  Tolstoy  went  as  far, 
if  not  farther,  than  that  of  the  Czar.  But  that 
such  a  position  might  be  reached  by  a  literary 
critic  was  never  heard  of  until  Anders  Krog- 
vig pointed  out  in  Samliden  (Christiania), 
that  Georg  Brandes,  professor  of  literature 
at  the  University  of  Copenhagen,  must  be 
recognized  as  "the  central  personality  of 
Denmark  throughout  an  extended  and  event- 
ful period."  Ail  the  world  now  recognizes 
Brandes  as  the  most  eminent  living  Scandi- 
navian. 

But  the  influence  of  Brandes  docs  not  only 
extend  beyond  his  own  field.  It  has  made 
itself  iwwerfuliy  felt  outside  the  limits  of  his 
own  country.  The  renascence  of  Scandi- 
navian literature  is  traceable  to  him.  Real- 
ism— not  only  in  poetry  but  in  any  art — was 
unknown  in  the,  three  Scandinavian  countries 
untiE'Jif  fnade  his  now  famous  plea  that  the 
artisl  should"" sing  and  paint  and  carve  what 
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JOHN    REDMOND    ON    WHAT    IRELAND 
.     REALLY  WANTS 

JUST   at    this   moment  when    the   British  to  be  permitted  to  take  our  place  in  the  ranks  of 

periodical  press  has  been  printing  so  much  "'<'^.  other  portions  of  the  British  Empires-some 

Viin.     T_;  u  Ti*  .   .      —t.u   A         ■          ri  I  twenty-eight    in    number — which,    in    their    own 

on     The  Irish  Dictator  with  Amencan  Dol-  purdy  \^^i  affairs,  are  governed  by  free  represen- 

lars,     it  may  be  worth  while  to  quote  a  few  tative  institutions  of  their'own. 
sentences  from  the  latest  authoritative  stater 

ment   made  by   Mr.   Redmond  as   to   the  After  recounting   the  story  of  Ireland's 
aims  and  aspirations  of  the  Irish  Nationalist  fight  for  a  separate  Parliament,  Mr.  Red- 
party.     There  is  nothing  new  in  what  Mr.  mond  proceeds  to  describe,  in  doleful  Ian- 
Redmond  tells  us,  in  his  article  in  Nash's  guage,  the  retrogression  of  Irish  life  to-day. 
Magazine   (London),  but  a  restatement  of 

the  case  in  his  own  words  will  be  useful.  Education  admittedly  is  50  per  cent,  below  the 
He  says:  standard  of  every  European  nation,  and  the  taxa- 
tion of  the  country  per  head  of  the  population 
WTiat  Ireland  wants  is  really  so  reasonable,  so  has  doubled  in  fifty  years,  and  by  universal  ad- 
moderate,  so  commonplace  in  view  of  the  expe-  mission  the  civil  government  of  the  country  is  the 
Hence  of  the  nations,  and  especially  of  the  British  most  costly  in  Europe.  The  total  civil  govern- 
Empire,  that,  once  it  is  understood,  all  the  fears  ment  of  Scotland  (with  practically  the  same 
and  arguments  of  honest  opponents  must  vanish  population)  wasin  1906  £2,477,000.  The  cost  of 
into  thin  air.  What  Ireland  wants  is  the  restora-  similar  government  in  the  same  year  in  Ireland 
tion  of  responsible  government,  neither  more  nor  was  £4,547,000.  Ireland's  judicial  -system  cests 
less.  The  Irish  demand  is,  in  plain  and  popular  £200,000  a  year  more  than  the  Scotch.  The  Irish 
language,  that  the  government  of  every  purely  police  costs  exactly  three  times  what  the  police 
Irish  affair  shall  be  controlled  by  the  public  of, Scotland  costs.  The  number  of  officials  in 
opinion  of  Ireland,  and  by  that  alone.  We  do  not  Scptland  is  963,  with  salaries  "amounting  to  £311.- 
scek  any  alteration  of  the  Constitution  or  suprem-  000.  The  number  of  "officials  in  Ireland  is  4539, 
acy  of  the  Imperial  Parliament.     We  ask  merely  with  salaries  amounting  to  £1,412,520.'  Per  head 
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of  ihe  population,  the  cost  of  the  present  govern- 
ment of  Ireland  is  twice  that  of  England,  and  is 
far  higher  than  that  of  Norway,  Holland,  France, 
Dcnniark,  Portugal.  Sweden,  Italy,  Spain,  Rou- 
mania,  Bulgaria,  Greece.  Belgium,  Switzerland, 
Austria-Hungary,  Germany,  or  Russia.  In  other 
words,  Ireland,  probably  the  poorest  country  in 
Europe,  pays  more  for  her  government  than  any 
other  nation.  The  secret  of  the  inefficiency  and 
the  extravagance  is  identical — namely,  the  tact 
that  it  is  a  government  not  based  upon  the  con- 
sent but  maintained  in  actual  opposition  to  the  will 
of  the  governed. 

Tlie  article  concludes  with  these  vigorous 
sentences: 


We  want  an  Irish  Parliament,  witi 
responsible  to  it,  created  by  act  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  and  charged  with  the  management  of 
purely  Irish  affairs  (land,  education,  local  govern' 


ment,  labor,  industries,  taxation  for  local  pur- 
poses, law  and  jusiiee,  police,  etc.),  leaving  to 
the  Imperial  Parliament,  in  which  Ireland  would 
probably  continue  tob«represented,  but  in  smaller 
numbers,  the  management,  just  as  at  present,  of 
all  Imperial  affairs  —  army,  navy,  foreign  rela- 
tions. Customs,  Imperial  taxation,  matters  per- 
taining to  the  Crown,  the  Colonies,  and  all 
those  other  questions  which  are  Imperial  and 
not  local  in  their  nature;  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament also  retaining  an  overriding  supreme 
authority  over  the  new  Irish  Legislature,  such  as 
it  possesses  to-day  over  the  various  Legislatures 
in  Canada,  Australia,  South  Africa,  and  other 
portions  of  the  empire.  This  is  "what  Ireland 
wants."  When  she  has  obtained  it  a  new  era  of 
prosperity  and  contentment  will  arise.  As  hap- 
pened when  Lord  Durham's  policy  was  carried 
out  in  Canada,  men  of  different  races  and  creeds 
will  join  hands  to  promote  the  well-being  of  their 


DICKENS   AS   A  SOCIAL   REFORMER 

Not  only  did  Dickens  make  his  novels  the 
vehicle  for  the  remedying  of  many  of  the 
social  ills  and  abuses  of  his  time,  but  it  is 
known  by  his  speeches  and  letters,  writes  Mr. 
Matz,  how  keenly  he  had  these  things  at 
heart.  Also  we  have  further  evidence  that 
he  used  his  pen  vigorously  toward  the  same 
end  in  anonymous  contributions  to  House- 
hold Words  and  other  periodicals.  Takethe 
questions  of  prison  reform,  education,  the 
housing  of  the  poor,  and  the  proper  care  and 
welfare  of  children.  On  all  these  problems 
we  find  that  Dickens  gave  utterance  to  senti- 
ments and  facts  regarding  them  that  might 
have  been  written  within  the  last  few  years. 

Education  of  the  masses  he  looked  upon  as  the 
panacea  for  most  of  the  ills  which  beset  life.  In 
1847  he  wrote  in  an  article  on  London  crime  that 
ignorance  was  the  cause  of  the  worst  evils.  He 
advocated  schools  of  industry  where  the  simple 
knowledge  learned  from  books  could  be  made  im- 
mediately applicable  to  the  business  of  life,  and 
directly  conducive  to  order,  cleanliness,  punc- 
tuality, and  economy.  At  the  time  of  the  cholera 
outbreak  in  1854  he  addressed  a  striking  article 
to  workingmcn.  in  which  he  called  upon  them  to 
assert  themselves  and  combine  and  demand  the 
improvement  of  the  towns  in  which  they  live. 
But  it  was  our  prisons  which  were  a  sort  of  night- 
mare to  him.  Keep  people  from  the  coniamina- 
lion  of  the  prisons  at  all  costs.  Teach  children 
not  only  that  the  prison  is  a  place  to  avoid;  teach 
them  how  to  avoid  it.  He  also  advocated  the 
abolition  of  capital  punishment,  and  (hough  he 
was  not  suc'cssful  in  bringing  about  this  change 
in  the  law,  he  was  instrumental  in  doing  away 
with  public  executions  by  a  vigorous  letter  to  the 
Timts  which  started  the  agitation. 

Mr.  Matz  strongly  approves  of  the  scheme 
put  forward  by  the  Strand  Magazine,  namely. 


pNGLISH  periodicals  are  publishing  a  great 
many  articles  on  Dickens  and  his  Rcneral 
influence,  apropos  of  the  Dickens  centennial, 
which  will  be  celebrated  next  year  all  over 
the  English-speaking  world.  A  recent  num- 
ber of  the  London  Bookman  contains  a  sug- 
gestive article  on  the  novelist  and  social 
reform  by  a  well-known  Dickens  enthusiast, 
Mr.  W.  B.  Matz. 
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that  there  shall  be  a  specially  designed  from  the  sale  to  be  handed  to  the  Dickens 
Dickens  stamp  issued  at  a  penny  for  pur-  family  as  a  testimonial  of  the  world's  appre- 
s  to  place  in  the  covers  of  the  Dickens  ciation  of  what  the  great  writer  has  done  for 
i  they  possess,  the  money  accruing  the  benefit  of  humanity  at  targe. 


PETROLEUM  IN  PAN-AMERICA 


npHE  romantic  history  of  the  development 
*  of  the  oil  industry  in  North  America  has 
often  been  narrated,  but  seldom  in  so  inter- 
esting a  fa^on  as  by  Mr.  Russell  Hastings 
Millward  in  the  BuUetin  of  the  Pan-Amer- 
ican Union.  The  remarkable  progress  in  oil- 
production  in  this  country  is  graphically 
illustrated  by  this  writer  in  the  following 
paragraph: 


ably  with  that  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania. 
An  English  company  has  a  well  of  high-grade 
oil,  flowing  at  the  rate  of  So  barrels  daUy,  at 
San  Rafael,  Mendoza. 

brazil's  new  discovery 

Although  asphalt  of  various  grades  has 
been  found  and  largely  used  in  manufactures 
in  the  repubhc,  it  was  only  quite  recently 
that  petroleum  was  discovered.  A  company 
is  being  organized  to  develop  the  industry  in 
the  district  of  Ibitinga,  Sao  Paulo.  Extensive 
deposits  of  lignite  occur  at  Camamu,  on  the 
Marahu  River,  from  a  ton  of  which  three 
barrels  of  oil  can  be  produced. 

GREAT   PROSPECTS   IN   CHILE 

Until  recently  crude  ojl  has  been  imported 
for  use  on  the  Taltal  Railway,  but  an  Amer- 
ican company  has  now  brought  in  a  500- 
barrel  well  at  Carelmapu,  500  miles  south  of 
Valparaiso,  and  experts  report  that  this  field 
will,  under  proper  development,  become  One 
of  Uie  world's  great  producers  of  high-grade 
petroleum. 

ASPHALT   IN  CDBA 

In  1881  five  wells  of  excellent  naphtha  were 
sunk  at  depths  from  300  to  800  feet,  and 
for  many  years  they  have  been  profitably 
worked;  but  crude  oil  for  refining  on  the  island 
is  largely  imported,  5,493,314  gallons  hav- 
ing been  received  from  the  United  States  in 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1909,  The  asphalt 
gathered  for  about  seven  years  at  Mariel, 
near  Havana,  is  used  in  London  and  Chicago 
for  the  paving  of  streets. 

ALREADY   A   LARGE    BUSINESS    IN   MEXICO 

Although  petroleum  has  long  been  known 
to  exist,  systematic  exploration  of  the  Mex- 
ican oil  fields  has  extended  over  a  period  little 
more  than  six  years.  There  is,  however,  every 
indication  that  the  republic  will  take  a  lead- 
ing place  in  the  production  and  refining  of 
petroleum.    Wells  have  been  brought  in  at 
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Juan   Casiana   (2400  bbls.   daily),  near  the  exhausied.     At  night  ihe  light  from  this  gusher 

Panuco  River,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Tarn-  *^j  ^'"^le  for  more  than  a  hundred  milea  at  sea, 

/         i_.,   \         J  ,,.      •,         .    ,.  ,  and  newspapers  could  be  clearly  read  at  a  distance 

piCo  (500  Dbls.),ana  one  ot  liquid  asphalt  (400  of  seventeenmiks, 
bbls.),  near  the  Tamesi  River,     A  company 

that  has  acquired  400,000  acres  at  El  EJbano,  Qn  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  about  as 

30  miles  from  Tampico,  has  developed  thirty-  wells  have  been  sunk,  and  the  product  {500 

five  weUs  (6000  bbls.),  and  the  oil  is  used  on  bbls.)  is  conveyed  10  miles  by  pipe  line  to  a 

the  naUonal  railways  of  Mexico  as  fuel  for  refinery  at  Minatitlan.    In  1908  the  total  oil 

the  locomotives.    It  was  near  San  Geronimo  production  of  Mexico  was  3,481410  barrels, 

that  " Dos  Bocas,"  the  greatest  gusher  in  the  and  in  1909,  27,554,581  gallons  of  crude  oil 

history  of  the  oil  industry,  was  brought  in  on  were  imported  from  the  United  States. 
July  4,  i9«:>8- 

This  immediately  caught  fire,  and  burned  for  a  *  GROWING   BUSINESS  IN  PERU 

period  of  fifty-seven  days,  during  which  time  the 

flames  mounted  to  heights  ranging  from  800  to       For  the  Calendar  year  1908  the  total  petro- 

.500  feet  and  measured  forty  to  seventy-five  feet  i^^^  production  in  Peru  was  1,011,180  bar- 
in  width,  and  it  has  been  vanously  estimated  that        ,        c'.  u  •  ^  n  j  n 

from  60,000  to  500,000  barrels  of  oil  were  consumed  '^'s-    Steamers  between  Lallao  and  Panama, 

daily  before  the  fire  was  extinguished  and  the  fields  making    19   knots  an   hour,  bum  Peruvian 
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crude  oil.  Refined  Peruvian  oil  products  during  the  dry  season — ^January- June — pro- 
have  taken  gold  medals  at  Lima,  Quito,  duces  over  20,000  tons  of  asphalt.  From 
Berlin,  and  San  Francisco.  Since  1883  over  July  to  December,  1909,  17,000  tons  of  crude 
300  producing  wells  have  been  sunk  in  the  asphalt,  valued  at  $85,000,  were  shipped  from 
Zorritos  district,  and  in  Punta  Lobitos,  over  this  district.  Petroleum  also  is  found  in 
60  wells,  producing  annually  500,000  barrels,  abundance  in  several  districts. 
In  the  Negritos  district  over  250  wells  have  an 

aggregate  flow  of  500,000  barrels  annually.  in  other  latin  American  lands 
A  remarkable  asphalt  deposit,  about  eleven 

miles  from  Negritos,  the  product  of  which  is  Petroleum  exists  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
evaporated  for  asphaltic  paint,  is  known  as  public,  in  Ecuador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Pan- 
the  "Brea  Asphalt  Flow."  ama,  and  Uruguay;  but  either  the  fields  have 

not  been  opened  for  production  or  they  havje 

Venezuela's  asphalt  riches  been  worked  only  to  a  limited  extent.    The 

uses  of  petroleum  are  almost  unlimited,  rang-' 

Some  of  the  world's  greatest  asphalt  de-  ing  from  fuel  for  battTeships  to  the  humble 

posits  are  foimd  here.     The  Guanoco  lake  shoe-polish. 


head-hunting  subjects  of  the  united 

states 

IT  is  not  pheasant  to  have  to  admit  that,  follow  them,  they  "steal  out  of  the  forests 
*  after  nearly  twelve  years  of  American  to  fall  upon  the  wayfarer  or  resident  of  the 
occupation,  the  grewsome  practice  of  taking  valley  and  leave  him  a  beheaded  and  dis- 
buman  heads  is  stiU  common  in  at  least  one  membered  corpse."  The  following  are  a  few 
of  the  Philippine  Islands;  but  the  fact  is  instances  which  have  come  under  Dr.  Bar- 
brought  home  to  us  by  no  less  an  authority  rows'  own  notice  or  investigation: 

than  Dr.  David  P.  Barrows,  of  the  University       ,  ^,  .  j    .      r  o     u         xt 

t  n*  \'£       '     £  1       L*  r    r  *i^    T>  £       In   1002,   the   presidente  of   Bambang,   Nueva 

of  Cahforma,  formerly  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  vizcayaTinformed  me  that  four  women  had  been 

Non-Chnstian  Tnbes  and  Supermtendent  of  killed  while  fishing  a  short  distance  from  the  town. 

Education  in  the  Philippines.    Dr.  Barrows,  In  March  of  the  same  year,  a  party  of  Ilongot 

writing  in  the  Po/^ar  Science  M(W/%,  states  crossed  the  upper  part  of  Nueva  Ecija  and  in  a 

^i_   M.     1-..1-        1.1-ji-      A'        1.       u  bamo  of  San  Quentm,  Pangasman,  killed  five  peo- 

that  although  head-hunting  has  been  par-  p,e  and  took  the  heads  of  four.     In  November, 

ticularly  associated  >^ith  the  Igorot  peoples  ipoi,nearthebarrioofKitaKita,  Nueva  Ecija,  an 
of  the  Cordillera  of  Luzon,  the  most  persistent  old  man  and  two  boys  were  killed,  while  a  little 

and  dreaded  headhunters  are  a  forest-dwelling  f?^^'^""  ^^"^  ""^^  TT^^^^^J'^u- ""  u  ^^a  ^"l"*  ^^"T 

,..,        ,         ,.  xui  A.  •  Karanglan,  one  killed  and  his  head  taken.     In 

people  m  the  almost  impenetrable  mountain  January,  1902,  Mr.  Thomson,  the  superintendent 

region  at  the  junction  of  the  Sierra  Madre  of  schools,  saw  the  bodies  of  two  men  and  a  woman 

range  with  the  Caraballo  Sur,  on  that  island,  on  the  road,  six  miles  south  of  Karanglan,  who  had 

They  have  been  caUed  by  so  many  different  been  killed  only  a  few  moments  before.   The  heads 

•^     ^,     .  1        '^        v  1  of  these  victims  had  been  taken  and  their  breasts' 

names  that  several  wnters  have  erroneously  completely  opened  by  a  triangular  excision,  the 

described  them  as  different  peoples;  Dr.  Bar-  apex  at  the  collar  bone  and  the  lower  points  at  the 

rows  designates  them  "the  Ilongot  or  Ibilao  nipples,  through  which  the  heart  and  lungs  had 

of  Luzon  "  been  removed  and  carried  away.    As  late  as  a  year 

-,  '        ^v«        •     1  r  ^1-      Ti  ^  ago  (1909),  on  the  trail  to  San  Jose  and  Punkan,  I 

Almost  nothing  is  known  of  the  Ilongot  ^aw  the  spot  where  shortly  before  four  men  were 

tililate  in  the  Spanish  rule  of  the  Phihppines.  murdered  by  Ilongot  from  the  "Biruk  district." 

In  the  records  of  several  small  mission  Sta-  These  men  were  carry  ing  two  large  cans  of  "bi  no" 

tions,  estabUshed  along  the  upper  waters  of  ?^ ^^^T  ^^u^ll^  liquor  from  which  the  Ilongot 

^,        '                     •     .1.     1   X.      T_   ir    r  xi.      •  1-^  imbibed,  with  the  result  that  three  of  their  party 

the  Pampanga  m  the  latter  half  of  the  eight-  ^^re  found  drunk  on  the  trail  and  were  captured.' 

eenth  century,  references  are  made  to  the  .     . 

**Ilongotes"  of  the  mountains  to  the  east;  .  Nothing  was  done  by  the  Spaniards  to 

and  tihey  are  variously  described  as  "sav-  subdue  or  civilize  these  people;  but  since  the, 

ages,"  "treacherous  murderers,"  and  "canni-  American  occupation  progress  has  been  made 

bals,"  and. as  being  wholly  untamable.    Dr.  in  the  knowledge  and  control. of  them.     In 

Barrows  says  they  have  continued  much  the  1902  Dr.  Barrows  himself  made  a  visit  to  one 

same  to  the  present  day.    From  their  homes  of  their  communities;  in  1906  Mr.  Dean  C. 

in  the  thick  jimgle,  where  it  is  difl5ciilt  to  Worcester,   then   Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
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visited  Dumbato,  where  he  found  "a  few  Both  men  and  women  wear  the  long  rattan  waist 

filthy  Ilongot  and  some  fine  Negritos";  and  ^f"-  ""H"!-"^ "y>"^  K^*'t"S  'Jlf    t!!"'  "' 

,      ^  ,,      °    ■         c         o  T^     «fii-        T  clouts  and  skirts  of  beaten  bark  cloth.    They  sup- 

from  the  spnng  of  1908  Dr.  William  Jones,  ^^  life  by  cultivating  a  forest  clearing.    Their 

of  the  Field  Columbian  Museum,  lived  for  crops  are  nee,  sweet  potatoes,  taru,  maize,  aquaBh, 

nearly  a  year  with  the  Ilongot  of  the  Upper  bananas,  tapioca,  and,  in  some  places,  sugar-cane 

Kagayan,  and  was  then  kiUed  by  them.  \"<1  tobacco.    They  are  good  gardeners;  but  all 

,"■;,'                  Ti      Tj                                     -J  their  cultivation  is  by  hand,  their  tools  being  a 

In  May,  1909,  Dr.  Barrows,  accompanied  ^^^  ^.^  ^^j  ^  wooden  planting- stick,  which  is 

by  Lieutenant  Coon  and  six  native  soldiers,  ornamented  with  very  tasteful  carving.     Their 

visited  the  Ilongot  community  of  Fatakgao,  homes  are  of  two  sorts:  low  wretched  hovels  two 

which  he  describes  as  "composed  of  rene^  °'  thr«;  feet  from  the  ground,  and  naHy  ™ll- 

j            J        .1           I                       1      .u  constructed   houses   fuliy   twelve   feet   above   the 

gades  and  outlaws  from  several  other  com-  ground  set  on  posts  or  pUes.    Their  arms  are  the 

mimities.wiiosehandwas  against  every  man."  spear,  the  jungle-knife,  the  bow  and  arrow,  and  a 

A  good  general  idea  of  the  Ilongot  as  a  shield  of  light  wood.    They  use  the  ingenious  ar- 

people  may  be  gleaned  from  the  following  row  of  the^egrito  with  ™int  attached  by  a  !o«« 

•^  "^        .V.     -n              I  ■   .         .■         _..  1  cord  of  rattan  to  the  shaft,  which  separates  and, 

passage  in  Dr.  Barrows  interestmg  article:  dragging  behind  the  transfixed  animal,  impedes  iu 

escape.    When  th«y  climb  the  trees  they  sii^  to 

llongpt  can  not  be  said  to  live  in  villages,  for  the  spirits, 
their  houses  arc  not  closely  grouped,  but  are  scat- 

ttred  about  wUhin  hallootog  dl.t.nce  on  ihe  slope.  Qf  their  political  tievelopment  Dr.  Barrows 

01  cartons  where  clearings  have  been  made,    ucn  .               '                             ' 

little  locality  has  its  name  and  is  usually  occupied  ^''rites: 

by  families  with  blood  or  social  tics  between  them.  „.                      ..        ^,        ,            .-,-.. 

and  several   such   localities   within   a   few  hours'  There  is  no  tnbe.     There  is  no  chieftainship, 

travel  of  one  another  form  a  friendly  group.     Out-  There  are  no  social  classes.     It  is  customary  to  hold 

side  of  this  group  all  other  Ilongot  as  well  as  all  a   council   called   ■■pogon.      but   this   is   without 

other  peoples  are  blood  enemies,  to  be  hunted,  definite    consiitution.     The    instilut.on  ess    com- 

murdercd  and  decapitated  as  occasion  permits,  munitics  of  ihe  Ilongot  are  centuries  of  develop- 


it  behind  the  political  life  of  the  Igorot. 

Of  the  physical  characteristics  and  social       „,        , .        - ,  l      .    ■        .      ■ 

ifc  of  the  Iloneot  we  read:  The  taking  of  hum_an  heads  is  not  only  a 


life  of  the  Ilongot  we  read: 


act  of  vengeance,  but  is  obligatory  on  other  oc- 


Their  physical  type  is  rather  unlike  that  of  any   casions.      An  IlongOt  once  told  Dr.  Barrows: 

other  Philippine  people.  The  men  are  small,  with 
long  bodies  and  very  short  legs,  weak,  effeminate 
faces,  occasionally  bearded.     Their  color  is  brown.    1 
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befote  he  marries.  This  head  he  carries  to  the  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  Ilongot?  As 
relations  of  his  intended  wife  to  prove  that  his  jj^  Barrows  observes,  such  a  people  are  a 
heart  and  body  are  strong  to  delend  her.  ui       .    .l  .     -riT  ..  l 

'  "  problem  to  the  government.    They  cannot  be 

After  the  paJay  harvest,  the  bundles  of  im-  allowed  to  continue  to  harass  and  murder; 
threshed  rice  are  neatly  piled  about  a  stake,  and  humanity  does  not  permit  their  exter- 
and  then,  "  for  some  ungodly  reason,  a  human  mination.  The  solution  seems  to  be  educa- 
head  is  very  desirable  to  place  on  top  of  this  tion,  and  to  find  the  right  sort  of  American 
pole,"  The  Ilongot  of  Patakgao  have  no  teacher,  who  shall  have  jurisdiction  over  the 
word  for  heaven,  but  they  speak  of  "Im-  Ilongot  villages  in  his  district.  But  such  a 
piedno"  (Injierno).  teacher  will  take  his  life  in  his  hands.   . 


MODERN  CULTIVATION  OF  PAPYRUS 

'VIT'HILE  the  forests  of  the'New  World  are  of  the  Nile,  and  made  Egypt  the  great  and 
^*  being  ransacked  to  discover  trees  suit-  powerful  factor  amongst  the  ancient  civil- 
able  for  conversion  into  pulp  for  paper,  comes  izations  that  existed  in  the  East  thousands  of 
the  news  that,  after  ha\'ing  been  a  lost  art  for  years  before  the  Christian  Era,  was  the  Cy- 
more  than  a  thousand  years,  the  cultivation  perus  papyrus,  around  which  clusters  the 
of  the  papyrus  has  been  successfully  revived  glamor  of  the  ages,  and  by  whose  aid  alone 
in  its  ancient  home  in  the  Old  World.  There  the  records  of  dynasties  long  crumbled  to  dust 
are  several  species  of  papyrus,  all  of  them  have  been  preser\-ed  from  oblivion.  An  ac- 
belonging  to  the  order  Cyperacea.  One  of  count  of  the  revival  of  papyrus-growing  is 
them  is  the  common  house  plant,  the  um-  contributed  to  the  London  Graphic  by  Mr. 
brella  palm,  known  to  botanists  as  Cyperus  Horace  Vickars  Rees,  who  thus  describes  the 
ailernifolius;  another  is  the  Cyperus  corym-  famous  plant: 

bosus,  widely  used  in  India  for  mats;  but  the       ii  ;g  ^  fibrous  reed  which  attains  a  height  of 

wonderful  reed  that  flourished  on  the  banks  from  twelve  to  fourteen  feet  in  a  surprisingly  short 
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longer  rolled,  but  was  used 
in  square  pages  bound  to- 
gether like  modem  books. 
The  rolls  and  sheets  varied 
considerably  as  to  dimen- 
sions. In  some  cases — ^for 
burial  with  the  dead — they 
reached  144  feet  in  length. 
The  Theban  Book  of  the 
Dead,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  consists  of  a  papy- 
rus roll  122  feet  long  and 
about  2o3^  inches  wide.  The 
earliest  papyrus  to  which  a 
date  can  be  assigned  is 
little  later  than  3600  B.  C. 
Quoting  Mr.  Rees  again: 

No  commodity  was  more 
highly  prized  amongst  neigh- 
boring nations  than  the  crude 
sheets  manufactured  by  the 
Egyptians  and  pasted  together 
to  form  the  rolls  of  papyri,  and 
great  was  tha  wealth  that 
flowed  to  the  coffers  of  Egypt 
in  consequence  of  the  commerce 
it  produced.  For  a  long  time 
the  city  of  Alexandria  jealously 
monopolized  the  privilege  of 
paper-making,  and  was  thus 
enabled  to  supply  the  needs  of 
surrounding  countries  and  to 
collect  a  library  of  world-wide 
renown  for  herself. 

The  haughty  refusal  of  the 
E^ptians  to  supply  it  to  cer- 
tain potentates  was  one  of  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  em- 
ployment of  whilom  customers 
of  other  substances,  and  by  the 
space  of  time,  and  was  utilized  by  the  ancient  time  of  Charlemagne  papyrus  had  faUen  from  ite 
Egyptians  for  a  variety  of  useful  purposes  besides  high  estate,  and  was  no  longer  known  to  t^urope. 
the  manufacture  of  the  crude,  but  all-enduring.  As  the  Prophet  Isaiah  had  foretold  among  the  tnb- 
papyri  rolls  which  modern  researches  have  brought  ulations  destined  to  fall  on  the  recreant  Egyptians, 
to  light.  From  the  fibrous  layers  of  the  stem  they  "The  paper  reeds  by  the  brooJ^„  •  .  •  •  ^^^ 
made  mats,  sails,  cordage,  sandals,  cloth,  and  even  everything  sown  by  the  brooks,  shaU  wither  away 
light  boats  and  skiffs  to  navigate  the  shallows  of   and  be  no  more." 

Nor  did  the  Egyptians  neglect  its  head  of  brown-  It  was  the  ommous  warning  of  the  experts 
ish  flowers,  which  Strabo  describes  as  a  "plume  of  concerning  the  near  approach  of  a  paper 
feathers,"  and  Pliny  aptly  compares  to  the  Thyrsus  famine  owing  to  the  rapid  demolition  of  the 
of  Bacchic  fame,  it  being  utilized  in  the  form  of  gar-  j^, '  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^^tain  adven- 

lands  to  adorn  the  shnnes  of  the  gods.  wuiivi  a  iwitouo,  „4.4.^^^4. 

turous  spints  to  determme  upon  an  attempt 

The  chief  use  of  the  plant,  however,  was  in  at  the  resuscitation  of  the  reed  which  made 
the  manufacture  of  a  kmd  of  paper.  Strips  old  Egypt  great  and  famous.  We  read: 
of  the  pith  were  placed  side  by  side  on  a  flat  x^^  task  was  entrusted  to  the  well-known  ex- 
surface,  and  over  this  layer  was  placed  a  plorer  and  traveler,  Mr.  J.  Smedley  Norton, 
second  at  right  angles  to  the  first,  the  whole  F.  R.  S.  L.,  and  for  several  y^rs  past  this  pioneer 
1  .  .y  J  •  ^  i_  ^  *  i.u  r  has  been  makincr  travels  and  researches  m  the 
bemg  then  pressed  mto  a  sheet  to  the  forma-  j^Terior  and^mongst  the  Arabs  for  the  purpose  of 
tion  of  which  the  natural  gum  of  the  plant  bringing  back  to  the  Nile  Delta  the  long-lost  reed 
materially  contributed,  and,  when  dried,  the  of  wondrous  quality.  Time,  money  and  deter- 
sheet  was  ready  for  use.  On  the  earliest  mon-  mination  have  at  length  reaped  their  reward,  and 

iiinpnt^  the  n^nrviis  is  renresented  in   lomr   ^*^-^^>''  ^^  J"**«^  ^^  reports  and  the  photographs 
uments  tne  papryus  is  represeniea  m  long  recently  received  from  Egyptian  sources  which  we 

rectangular  sheets,  rolled,  and  tied  with  a   j^^e  able  to  present,  tlic  revival  of  the  cultivation  of 

string.     At  a  much  later  period  it  was  no   Papyrus  in  the  Nile  Delta  is  an  accomplished  fact. 


A  FAMOUS  PAPYRUS  OF  ANTIQUrfY 

(Now  in  the  British  Museum) 


\ 
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A  plantation  near  Alexandria  has  been  sown,  striking  than  the  fact  that  after  the  lapse  of 

reaped,  and  the  produce  gathered  under  Mr.  Nor-  ^^^     ^j.S  paper  should  be  made  from  its 

ton  s  directions,  and  transmitted  to  a  well-known  i«i  ^  j^  v .  a    j  -kit 

English  paper-mill,  where  it  has  been  manufactured  "oers  by  modern  machinery.     And,  as  Mr. 

into  paper  of  excellent  quality,  which  has  already  Rees  pomts  out,  there  are  two  very  important 

been  utilized   in   the  printing  press  with  every  commercial  considerations  connected  with  the 

success     Both  the  raw  material  and  the  finished  revial  of  the  cultivation  of  the  papyrus:  trees 
article  have  been  tested  and  favorably  reported  ,    .  j       i  i_-  l       !• 

upon  by  the  leading  paper  experts,  and  It  is  appar-  supplying  wood-pulp,  on   which  rehance  is 

ent  that  capital  and  enterprise  are  alone  needed  to   mainly  placed  for  the  world's  supply  of  paper- 
develop  the  industry  to  enormous  dimensions.         making  material,  require  from  forty  to  fifty 

years  to  attain  maturity;  a  field  of  papyrus 
Among  all  the  romance  attaching  to  this  will  yield  three  crops  annually,  and  can  fur- 
remarkable  plant,  perhaps  nothing  is  more  nish  nearly  one  hundred  tons  to  the  acre. 


JAPAN'S  MODERNIZED  CAPITAL 

THOSE  familiar  with  the  general  aspect  Shiba  Park,  where  are  the  tombs  of  the  Tokuga- 

of  the  imperial  capital  of  Japan  in  for-  *■".  Shoguns;  Uyeno  Park,  which  was  also  formerly 

..                  ij  1.     ji                  •       •!  i     J  a  temple  enclosure;  and  Hibiya  Park,  a  beautiful 

mer  Umes  would  hardly  recognize  it  to-day,  tract  lately  planted  and  laid  out  in  Occidental 

so  marvelous  and  rapid  a  transformation  has  style  in  the  heart  of  the  city.    Eighteen  other 
it  recently  undergone,"  writes  Mr.  Benjiro  parks  of  smaller  dimensions  will  in  time  be  laid  out 
Kusakabe,  the  chiefengineerof  the  city,  in  the   '"  ^^"°"*  P*"^^  "^  '■«=  ^^P''»'- 
Japan  Magazine.    The  quaint  old  structures       ^he  improvement  works  have  necessitated 
and  the  pnmitive  methods  of  locomotion  have  ^^  gju  ^f  ^^^st  of  the  old  moats  which 

given  place  to  elegant  new  bmldm^  and  to  ^^re  a  notable  feature  of  Tokyo.  In  the 
modem  facihties,  ioKvaosX  among  the  latter  ^^^^„  ^j  drainage,  Tokyo  is  not  well  off.'  A 
bemg  the  electric  ^r  system.  It  was  in  fact  better  system  is  needed ;  but  the  contemplated 
the  installation  of  the  latter  which,  more  than  ^^^^j  -^  ^^^^  36,000,000  yen  (i  yea-99H 
anything  else,  h^tened  the  modernization  of  ^^^^]  ^^^  ^^.  ^^  ,^^k  of  funds  the  work 
Tokyo.  The  widening  and  straightening  of  has  had  to  be  postponed.  At  present  the  dty 
the  streets,  to  admit  of  the  operaUon  of  the  ^^  ^^  ^e  content  with  surface  drainage;  but 
Im^  necessitated  the  removal  of  many  old  ^  ^  ^^^^^^  j^  disposed  of  by  manual  labor, 
buildmgs  and  m  turn  led  to  the  construcUon  ^^^  ^^^  -^  ^^^  ^  dangerous  as  might  at 
<H  many  new  ones.     The  car  hnes  have  re-  ^^^^  aoDear 

suited  in  an  enormous  extension  of  travel  and  Tokyo  possesses  a  magnificent  system  of 
traffic,  the  fare  of  four  sen  (two  cents)  en-  waterworks.  The  supply  of  water  is  obtained 
ablmg  a  passenger  to  nde  to  any  part  of  the  f^om  Lake  Inokami,  about  15  miles  from  the 
*^^*,        .  .,...,  dty;  and  the  works  are  calculated  to  supply 

.u  J^'^Z?  •'^  '^'''''"^  ^^T^^  '^  ''''  ^^^T'  each  inhabitant  with  4  cubic  feet  of  water  a 

th^n  fifty-six  streams  and  canals,  and  the  ^ay.     Begun  in  1882,  the  system  was  not 

number  of  bridges  spanmng  them  is  about  completed  till  1898,  the  total  cost  being  about 

480.    We  read:  10,000,000  yen. 

Of  these.  166  are  of  stone,  26  are  of  iron,  and  289  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  proposed  for  harbor  con- 
are  of  wood.  The  most  famous  of  them  is  known  struction  and  improvement,  which,  if  carried 
as  Nihonhashi,  or  Japan  Bridge;  all  distances  in  into  eflfecL  would  make  Tokyo  one  of  the 
the  Empire  are  measured  from  this  spot  This  fi^^st  port^  the  world.  There  are  to  be  two 
bndge  is   now   under  reconstruction,   and   when  i_     v    *^  v  j 

completed,  a  year  hence,  it  will  be  a  magnificent  harbors,  an  ihner  and  an  outer,  connection 

double-arched  structure  of  granite,  162  feet  long  between  the  two  being  maintained  by  canal, 

by  90  feet  wide.  Unfortunately  **it  is  probable  that  for  lack 

of  the  wherewithal  these  plans  will  be  in- 

Tokyo  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  definitely  postponed." 
Sumida  River,  a  stream  some  600  feet  wide,  The  new  buildings  erected  in  Tokyo  were 
which  is  to  the  Japanese  capital  what  the  in  several  instances  designed  after  Western 
Thames  is  to  London.  The  important  ques-  models,  and  they  combine  architectural 
tion  of  breathing-spaces  has  not  been  neg-  beauty  with  stability  in  a  remarkable  de- 
lected.   To  quote  Mr.  Kusakabe  further:  gree.    Mr.  Kusakabe  says  of  them: 

The  three  great  lungs  of  Tokyo  are  parks  of  con-  Among  the  more  remarkable  of  these  are  the  new 
siderable^cre^e:  theater  for  wrestlers  and  the  new  National  Thea- 
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(NDtg  tbe  Amcrioui-iDade  tnUey  can) 

ter.    The  former  is  an  institution  i>eculiar  to  Japan,  both  in  architecture  and  cost  the  finest  building  ia 

and  the  sport,  much  enjoyed  by  the  populace,  is  on  the  Empite,  and  with  an  interior  of  exceeding  mag* 

the  whole  more  healthy  and  refined  than  a  bull-  nificence.   The  new  DepartmenCof  Communication 

fight  tff  a  prizefight.     The  new  National  Theater  building,  recently   finished,  is  also  a  massive  pile 

is  an  imposing  structure,  stccl-ribbed  and  of  brick  of   imposing  appearance.     .     .          Indeed,  when 

and  stone;  and   the   interior  style  and   appoint-  all  the  new  buildings,  now  either  in  course  of  con- 

ments  are  second  to  none  in  Europe  or  America,  struction  or  contemplated  in  the  near  future,  arc 

.     .     .     Mention  might  well  be  made,  too,  of  the  completed,  Jokyo  will  be  both  in  appearance  and 

new  palace  of  the  Imperial  Crown  Prince  of  Japan,  reality  one  of  the  finest  capitals  of  the  world. 


NEWSPAPER   ENTERPRISE   IN   CHINA 


T 


'HERE  are  several  so-called  Western  in-  an  article  in  World's  Work,  (London), 
ventions  for  which  a  more  or  less  satis- 
factory claim  of  priority  can  be  made  for  jl^  twemy-'xld  o«avo  pages  still  make  their  regu- 
,-,.  -  '  .till.  J  J  l^""  appearance,  filled  with  imperial  decrees,  no- 
Chma;  e.  g.  the  telephone,  gunpowder,  and  t  ices  of  appointments,  and  memorials  Ironi  such 
the  manner  s  compass.  But  China  s  claim  high  dignitaries  as  have  been  accorded  the  privi- 
to  ha\e  the  oldest  newspaper  is  beyond  dis-  lege  of  addressing  the  throne.      These  leaves  are 

putc.     For  nearly  twelve  hundred  years  the  '""f^'v  'V-^k'^-  ,^.'^V''t''  '"i,^  ''".'I-'"  "!■  '""P^'."' 

C.  ,  .        .        ,,,     ■"       r   .1     f    .  ■.   n                ■.  -  yellow,  which  distinguishes  Ihc  nublication  as  the 

Tchng-pao  (Netvs   of  Ihs  CafnUil),  or,  &s  it  is  official  organ  of  the  Government. 

commonly  known  to  Westerners,  the  Peking 

Gazfllc,  has   been   issued   daily.    According  Though  the  Gazette  had  its  imitators  in  the 

to    Mr.   Franklin    Ohiinger,     who     writes  provincial  capitals,  there  was  nothing  in  the 
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way  of  criticism  in  the  direction  of  molding  It  was  the  Japanese  who  first  appreciated 
public  opinion  or  of  giving  general  informa-  the  opportunities  afforded  by  tie  new  condi- 
tion. Not  until  Christian  missions  were  tions.  A  college,  where  Japanese  youths 
established  in  the  Middle  Kingdom  did  news-  were  instructed  in  the  geography,  resources, 
papers  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word  come  and  commerce  of  Chma,  had  for  several 
to  be  printed  in  Chinese.  From  the  publlca-  years  been  maintained  at  Shanghai  by  the 
tion  of  religious  books  the  missionaries  soon  chambers  of  commerce  of  the  leading  Jap)- 
branched  out  into  journalism.  Of  their  anese  cities,  and  Japanese  interest  had 
religious  papers,  the  Chinese  Ckrislian  In-  owned  the  Universal  GazeiU  of  Shanghai; 
tdligencer  and  the  Christian  Adtocale,  both  and  now  Japanese  enterprise  started  new 
of  them  published  in  Shanghai,  are  the  prin-  journals  at  Foochow,  Hankow,  and  other 
cipal  ones.  These  were  so  successful  that  important  cities.  At  the  present  time  the 
the  Sin  Wan  Pao  (Daily  Chronicle)  and  the  British  and  Germans  each  control  a  news- 
Tung  Pao  (Eastern  Times),  the  oldest  dailies  paper  in  Peking,  and  the  French  L'lmpar- 
of  Shanghai,  were  instituted.  tiai  at  Tientsin  is  a  semi-oflficial  organ. 

It  was,  however,  the  uprising  of  igoo  that  Unfavorable  comment  has  been  suppressed 

gave  the  greatest  impetus  to  Journalism  in  in  so  arbitrary  a  manner  in  the  past  that  a 

China,   To  quote  from  Mr.  Ohlinger's  article:  favorite  plan  now  is  for  the  Chinese  to  apply 

The  occupation  of  Peking  by  foreign  armioH,  for  a  charter  of  incorporation  from  the  Brit- 

thc  ft[ght  of  the  imperial  court,  and  the  terrible  ish  Crown  Colony  of  Hong-kong.     This  en- 

puriitive  expeditions,  all  combined  to_  shatter  the  titles  the  newspaper  company  to  the  protec- 

traditional  notions  of  their  own  aupenonty  which  ..          ,  ,,      ,,  .f.  T  ^           T,         .    .■ 

had   so   long  been   entertained   by   the   Chinese,  ^lon  of  the  BnUsh  flag,  although  the  persons 

They  were  now  willing  and  anxious  to  learn  the  of  the  editors  are  still   subject  to  Chinese 

sources  of  Western  efficiency.  ...  In  1905  it  was  authority;  and  many  a  too-outspoken  editor 

estimatedthat  no  less  than  six  hundred  t|¥aiises  ^as  been  exiled  to  the  bleak  deserts  of  Mon- 

on   scientinc  subiects  had   been   translated   Irom  ,•              v'     .   j.            -  1 

foreign   languages  into  Chinese.      Students   wei^  ^°^^  '"'  subjected  to  pumshment  more  severe. 

sent  abroad  in  great   numbers.      In   1897,   Com-  In  spite  of  this,  journalism  IS  spreading  SO 

missioner   McLeavy   Brown   had   established   the  rapidly  in  the  interior  of  China  that  statistics 

Chinese  imperial  post  and  had  put  into  effect  a  ^f  the  newspaper  press  of  the  entire  country 

schedule  of  postal  rates  which  was  probably  the  .  ■      Vi  ■     j      t.  •    i              l 

lowest  in  the  world.    Thus,  both  the  demand  and  t^aonot  be  obtamed.     It  IS  known,  however, 

the  facilitieslorasecularprcsshadcomeinto being,  that  Shanghai  has  eight  dailies,  Peking  and 


OFFICE  AND   STAFF  OF  THE   "Si N- WAN- PAO"   OF  SHANGHAI 
' '  (The  editor  ii  on  Uu  left,  imoking.  Iho  nniitant  in  the  center  and  the  "copy  boy"  on  the  riebt) 
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Juan  Casiana   (2400  bbls.   daily),  near  the  cxhausied.    At  night  the  lighi  (rom  this  guaher 

Panuco  River,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Tam-  *^t  "'^^^^  ^"'  """"^  .'S^"  1"  ^"""^^  miles  at  sea. 

/         uui    \        J            ri-      'J        LI./  and  newspapers  could  be  clearly  read  at  a  distance 

pico  (500  bbls.),  and  one  of  liquid  asphalt  (400  of  seventeeniniles, 
bbls.),  near  the  Tamesi  River.     A  company 

that  has  acquired  400,000  acres  at  El  Elbano,  Qn  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  about  35 

30  miles  from  Tampico,  has  developed  thirty-  wells  have  been  sunk,  and  the  product  (500 

five  wells  (6000  bbls.),  and  the  oil  is  used  on  bbls.)  is  conveyed  10  miles  by  pipe  line  to  a 

the  national  railways  of  Mexico  as  fuel  for  refinery  at  MinaUtlan.    In  1908  the  total  oil 

the  iocomoaves.    It  was  near  San  Geronimo  production  of  Mexico  was  3,481,410  barrels, 

that  "Dos  Bocas,"  the  greatest  gusher  in  the  and  m  1909,  27,554,581  gallons  of  crude  oil 

history  of  the  oil  industry,  was  brought  in  on  were  imported  from  the  United  States. 
July  4,  1908. 

This  immediately  caught  lire,  and  burned  for  a  *  GROWING   BireiNESS  IN  PERU 
period  of  fifty-seven  days,  during  which  time  the 

flames  mounted  to  heights  ranging  from  800  to  For  the  calendar  year  1908  the  total  petro- 
1500  f«t  and  measured  forty  to  seven  ty-fi^J  feet  1^^^  producUon  in  Peru  was  t,oii,i8o  bar- 
in  width,  and  it  has  been  variously  estimated  that  ,        p,                l  ,             o  n            j  n 
from  60.000  to  500,000  barrels  of  oil  were  consumed  •'^'s.    Steamers  between  Callao  and  Panama, 
daily  before  the  lire  was  extinguished  and  the  fields  making    19  knots  an   hour,  bum   Peruvian 
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crude  oil.  Refined-  Peruvian  oil  products  during  the  dry  season — ^January- June — pro- 
have  taken  gold  medals  at  Lima,  Quito,  duces  over  20,000  tons  of  asphalt.  From 
Berlin,  and  San  Francisco.  Since  1883  over  July  to  December,  1909,  17,000  tons  of  crude 
300  producing  wells  have  been  sunk  in  the  asphalt,  valued  at  $85,000,  were  shipped  from 
Zorritos  district,  and  in  Punta  Lobitos,  over  this  district.  Petroleum  also  is  found  in 
60  wells,  producing  annually  500,000  barrels,  abundance  in  several  districts. 
In  the  Negritos  district  over  250  wells  have  an 

aggregate  flow  of  500,000  barrels  annually.  in  other  latin  American  lands 

A  remarkable  asphalt  deposit,  about  eleven 

miles  from  Negritos,  the  product  of  which  is  Petroleum  exists  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
evaporated  for  asphaltic  paint,  is  known  as  public,  in  Ecuador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Pan- 
the  "  Brea  Asphalt  Flow."  ama,  and  Uruguay;  but  either  the  fields  have 

not  been  opened  for  production  or  they  ha^^ 
Venezuela's  asphalt  riches  been  worked  only  to  a  limited  extefit.    The 

uses  of  jjetroleum  are  almost  unlimited,  rang-' 
Some  of  the  world's  greatest  asphalt  de-  ing  from  fuel  for  battPeships  to  the  humble 
posits  are  found  here.     The  Guanoco  lake  shoe-polish. 


HEAD-HUNTING    SUBJECTS    OF   THE    UNITED 

STATES 

IT  is  not  jJeasant  to  have  to  admit  that,  follow  them,  they  "steal  out  of  the  forests 
*  after  nearly  twelve  years  of  American  to  fall  upon  the  wayfarer  or  resident  of  the 
occupation,  the  grewsome  practice  of  taking  valley  and  leave  him  a  beheaded  and  dis- 
buman  heads  is  still  common  in  at  least  one  membered  corpse."  The  following  are  a  few 
of  the  Philippine  Islands;  but  the  fact  is  instances  which  have  come  under  Dr.  Bar- 
brought  home  to  us  by  no  less  an  authority  rows'  own  notice  or  investigation: 
than  Dr.  David  P.  Barrows,  of  the  University  .  .  . ,  r  r.  .  xt 
of  Caiifornia,  fomerly  cluef  of  the  Bureau  of  vL^^^lk^^!^  L^^o^^iJ^'^l 
Non-Chnstian  Tnbes  and  Supermtendent  of  killed  while  fishing  a  short  distance  from  the  town. 
Education  in  the  Philippines.  Dr.  Barrows,  In  March  of  the  same  year,  a  party  of  Ilongot 
ym\mgm\ht  Poptdar  Science  Monthly,  stQ,\.ts  crossed  the  upper  part  of  Nueva  Eciia  and  in  a 
*u  -.  ii-u  1.  i:  J  u  *•  u  u  bamo  of  San  Quentm,  Pangasman,  killed  five  peo- 
that  although  head-hunting  has  been  par-  p,e  and  took  the  heads  of  four.     In  Novemto, 

ticularly  assoaated  with  the  Igorot  peoples   ipoi,nearthebarrioofKitaKita,  Nueva  Ecija,  an 
of  the  Cordillera  of  Luzon,  the  most  persistent  okl  man  and  two  boys  were  killed,  while  a  little 

and  dreaded  headhunters  are  a  forest-dwelling  f?''"^''  ^.^^  "^^"  TT^^^^^J'^u-  ""1  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

,     .     .,        1         .   .  i.     ui  i.   •  Karanglan,  one  killed  and  his  head  taken.     In 

people  m  the  almost  mipenetrable  mountam  januao^,  1902.  Mr.  Thomson,  the  superintendent 

region  at  the  jimction  of  the  Sierra  Madre  of  schools,  saw  the  bodies  of  two  men  and  a  woman 

range  with  the  Caraballo  Sur,  on  that  island,  on  the  road,  six  miles  south  of  Karanglan,  who  had 

They  have  been  caUed  by  so  many  different  beenkUledonly  a  few  moments  before.    The  heads 

•^      .,     .  1        -x        1-  1  of  these  victims  had  been  taken  and  their  breasts* 

names  that  several  wnters  have  erroneously  completely  opened  by  a  triangular  excision,  the 

described  them  as  different  peoples;  Dr.  Bar-  apex  at  the  collar  bone  and  the  lower  points  at  the 

rows  designates  them  "the  Ilongot  or  Ibilao  nipples,  through  which  the  heart  and  lungs  had 

of  Luzon  "  been  removed  and  carried  away.    As  late  as  a  year 

.,  *        ...        .     I  /  4.U     Ti  A.  ago  (1909),  on  the  trail  to  San  Jose  and  Punkan,  I 

Almost  nothing  is  known  of  the  Ilongot  ^^  thelpot  where  shortly  before  four  men  were: 

till  late  in  the  Spanish  rule  of  the  Phihppines.  murdered  by  Ilongot  from  the  "Biruk  district." 

In  the  records  of  several  small  mission  sta-  These  men  were  carrying  two  large  cans  of  "bi no'* 

tions,  estabUshed  along  the  upper  waters  of  ?*"  "f *r  "^fu^^J"^  liquor,  from  which  the  Ilongot. 

.,     t4  •     xi-     1   i.x      1.   1/    r  i.1-      •  i_i.     imbibed,  with  the  result  that  three  of  their  party 

the  Pampanga  m  the  latter  half  of  the  eight-   .^ere  found  drunk  on  the  trail  and  were  captured.^ 
eenth  century,  references  are  made  to  the 

"Dongotes"  of  the  mountains  to  the  east;  Nothing  was  done  by  the  Spaniards  to 
and  they  are  variously  described  as  "sav-  subdue  or  civilize  these  people;  but  since  the, 
ages,"  "treacherous  murderers,"  and  "canni-  American  occupation  progress  has  been  made 
bals,"  and.  as  being  wholly  untamable.  Dr.  in  the  knowledge  and  control .  of  thern.  .  In 
Barrows  says  they  have  continued  much  the  1902  Dr:  Barrows  himself  made  a  visit  to  one 
same  to  the  present  day.  From  their  homes  of  their  communities;  in  1906  Mr.  Dean  C. 
in  the  thick  jungle,  where  it  is  difficult  to  Worcester,   then   Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
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AN  ILONGOT  HUNTING  PARTY 
(Tha  Urge  neU  coiried  by  manben  of  the  pArty  aie  itjvtched  in  the  jun^  actob  the  game  traili  and 

visited   DumbatO,   where   he   found   "a   few  Both  men  and  women  wear  the  long  ralLan  waist 

filthy  Ilongot  and  some  fine  Negritos";  and  ^\  wound  manv  times  about  the  Idns.  with 

,           .L            ■          e          DTI     iij-11-         T  clouts  and  skirts  of  beaten  bark  cloth.     They  sup- 

from  the  spnng  of  1908  Dr.  Wilham  Jones,  p^^t  life  by  cultivating  a  forest  clearing.    Tbi& 

of  the  Field  Columbian  Museum,  lived  for  crops  are  rice,  sweet  potatoes,  taro,  maize,  squash, 

nearly  a  year  with  the  Ilongot  of  the  Upper  bananas,  tapioca,  and,  in  some  places,  sugar-cane 

Kagayan,  and  was  then  kiUed  by  them.  \"''  "bf-cco.    They  are  good  gardeners;  but  aU 

T     \t                     n      n                                     -  J  tncir  cultivatron  is  by  hand,  their  tools  being  a 

In  May,  1909,  Dr.  Barrows,  accompanied  short  hoe  and  a  wooden  planting- 5tick.  which  i» 

by  Lieutenant  Coon  and  six  native  soldiers,  ornamented  with  very  tasteful  carving.     Their 

Visited  the  Ilongot  community  of  Patakgao,  homes  are  of  two  sorts:  iow  wretched  hovels  two 

which  he  describes  as  "composed  of  rene-  "'  ""^.if  V'"""  *''ii  ^'Z"^'  %"'*."'t^''  "f^ 

,             ,          ,           ,                       .      .,  constructed   houses  fully   twelve  tect   above  the 

gades  and  outlaws  from  several  other  com-  ^^^^^  ^  „„  ^^  or  pUea.    jheir  arms  arc  the 

mumties,whosehandwas  against  every  man."  spear,  the  jungFe- knife,  the  bow  and  arrow,  and  a 

A  good  general  idea  of  the  Ilongot  as  a  shield  of  light  wood.    They  use  the  ineenious  ar- 

peoiile  may  be  gleaned  from  the  foUowing  row  of  the^egr.to  with  po.ni  attached  by  a  long 

■^     '         .    V,     r,              I  ■   .         .■         _.-  I  cord  of  rattan  to  the  shaft,  which  separates  and, 

passage  m  Dr.  Barrows  mterestmg  arUcle:  dragging  behind  the  transfixed  animal,  impedes  its 

escape.     When  th»y  climb  the  trees  they  sing  to 

Ilongot  can  not  be  said  to  live  in  villages,  [or  the  spirits. 

their  houses  are  not  closely  grouped,  but  are  scat- 

ured  about  .riihit.  halloom,  diu^  on  the  .top,.  q,  j^^j,  p^i^aH  lievelopmeiit  Dr.  Banows 

ot  canons  where  clearmgs  have  been  made,    tacn  ..     , 

little  locality  has  its  name  and  is  usually  occupied  'Wltes: 

by  families  with  blood  or  social  ties  between  them.  „,         .              „         ^,         .             ..,..- 

and   several  such   localities   within  a  few   hours'  There  ts  no  tnbe.     There  is  no  chieftainship. 

travel  of  one  another  form  a  friendly  group.     Out-  There  are  no  social  classes.     It  is  customary  to  hold 

side  of  this  group  all  other  Ilongot  as  well  as  all  a   council   called      pogon       but   this   is   without 

other  peoples  arc  blood  enemies,   to  be  hunted,  definite    constitution-     The    mstitui 

mur<lcred  and  decapitated  as  occasion  permits.        '■""  "'  '*"■  " '  '"■  ""'■■'"■ 


Of  the  physical  characteristics  and  social  _,        , .        , ,            .      .    ■       .      . 

lift-  of  the  Ibngot  wc  rcati:  Th«  taking  ot  human  heads  is  not  only  an 
actof  vengeance, butisobligatoryonotneroc- 

Their  physical  tjpe  is  rather  unlike  that  of  any  casions.     An  Ilongot  once  told  Dr.  Barrows: 
other  I'hilippine  pcfiplc.     The  men  are  small,  with 

long  bodies  and  very  short  legs,  weak,  effeminate  A  man  may  during  his  life  take  three,  four,  f>r 

(aces,  occasionally  bearded.     Their  color  is  brown,  even  live  heads,  but  he  must  take  one,  and  that 
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before  he  marries.    This  head  he  carries  to  the       What  is  to  be  done  with  the  Ilongot?    As 

relations  of  his  intended  wife  to  prove  that  his  jy^   Barrows  observes,  such  a  people  are  a 

bean  and  body  are  strong  to  defend  her.  vi       •    xi.  .     tl  .  ■_ 

problem  to  the  government.   They  cannot  be 

After  the  palay  harvest,  the  bundles  of  un-  allowed  to  continue  to  harass  and  murder; 
threshed  rice  are  neatly  piled  about  a  stake,  and  humanity  does  not  permit  their  exter- 
and  then, "  for  some  ungodly  reason,  a  human  nunation.  The  solution  seems  to  be  educa- 
head  is  very  desirable  to  place  on  top  of  this  tion,  and  to  find  the  right  sort  of  American 
pole."  The  Ilongot  of  Patakgao  have  no  teacher,  who  shall  have  jurisdiction  over  the 
word  for  heaven,  but  they  speak  of  "Im-  Ilongot  villages  in  his  district.  But  such  a 
picdno"  {Infierno).  teacher  will  take  his  life  in  his  hands.  . 


MODERN  CULTIVATION  OF  PAPYRUS 

\\^HILE  the  forests  of  the-New  Worid  are  of  the  Nile,  and  made  Egypt  the  great  and 
*  '  being  ransacked  to  discover  trees  suit-  powerful  factor  amongst  the  ancient  civil- 
able  for  conversion  into  pulp  for  paper,  comes  izations  that  existed  in  the  East  thousands  of 
the  news  that,  after  having  been  a  lost  art  for  years  before  the  Christian  Era,  was  the  Cy- 
more  than  a  thousand  years,  the  cultivation  perns  papyrus,  around  which  clusters  the 
of  the  papyrus  has  been  successfully  revived  glamor  of  the  ages,  and  by  whose  aid  alone 
in  its  ancient  home  in  the  Old  World.  There  the  records  of  dynasties  long  crumbled  to  dust 
are  several  species  of  papyrus,  all  of  them  have  been  preserved  from  oblivion.  An  ac- 
belonging  to  the  order  Cyperacea.  One  of  count  of  the  revival  of  papyrus-growing  is 
them  is  the  common  house  plant,  the  urn-  contributed  to  the  London  Grapktc  by  Mr. 
brella  palm,  known  to  botanists  as  Cypertts  Horace  Vickars  Rees,  who  thus  describes  the 
alUrnifolius;  another  is  the  Cyperus  corym-  famous  plant: 

bosus,  widely  used  in  India  for  mats;  but  the  ,(  -^  ,  gbrous  reed  which  attains  a  height  of 
wonderful  reed  that  flourished  on  the  banks  from  twelve  to  fourteen  feet  in  a  surprisingly  short 
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longer  rolled,  but  was  used 
in  square  pages  bound  to- 
gether like  modem  books. 
The  rolls  and  sheets  varied 
considerably  as  to  dimen- 
sions. In  some  cases — for 
burial  with  the  dead — they 
reached  144  feet  in  length. 
The  Theban  Book  of  the 
Dead,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  consists  of  a  papy- 
rus roll  122  feet  long  and 
about  2o3^  inches  wide.  The 
earliest  papyrus  to  which  a 
date  can  be  assigned  is 
*  little  later  than  3600  B.  C. 
Quoting  Mr.  Rees  again: 

No  commodity  was  more 
highly  prized  amongst  neigh- 
boring nations  than  the  crude 
sheets  manufactured  by  the 
Egyptians  and  pasted  together 
to  form  the  rolls  of  i)apyri,  and 
great  was  the  wealth  that 
flowed  to  the  coffers  of  Egypt 
in  consequence  of  the  commerce 
it  produced.  For  a  long  time 
the  city  of  Alexandria  jealously 
monopolized  the  privilege  of 
paper-making,  and  was  thus 
enabled  to  supply  the  needs  of 
surrounding  countries  and  to 
collect  a  library  of  world-wide 
renown  for  herself. 

The  haughty  refusal  of  the 
Egyptians  to  supply  it  to  cer- 
tain potentates  was  one  of  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  em- 
ployment of  whilom  customers 
of  other  substances,  and  by  the 
space  of  time,  and  was  utilized  by  the  ancient  time  of  Charlemagne  papyrus  had  fallen  from  its 
Egyptians  for  a  variety  of  useful  purposes  besides  high  estate,  and  was  no  longer  known  to  Europe, 
the  manufacture  of  the  crude,  but  all-enduring.  As  the  Prophet  Isaiah  had  foretold  amonj^  the  tnb- 
papyri  rolls  which  modern  researches  have  brought  ulations  destined  to  fall  on  the  recreant  Egyptians, 
to  light.  From  the  fibrous  layers  of  the  stem  they  "The  paper  reeds  by  the  brooks  .  .  .  and 
made  mats,  sails,  cordage,  sandals,  cloth,  and  even  everything  sown  by  the  brooks,  shall  wither  away 
light  boats  and  skiffs  to  navigate  the  shallows  of  and  be  no  more." 
the  Nile.  ., 

Nor  did  the  Egyptians  neglect  its  head  of  brown-  It  was  the  ominous  warning  of  the  experts 
ish  flowers,  which  Strabo  describes  as  a  "plume  of  concerning  the  near  approach  of  a  paper 
feathers,;' and  Plinyaptly compare t^^  famine,  owmg  to  the  rapid  demoHtion  of  the 

of  Bacchic  fame.  It  bemg  utilized  m  the  form  of  gar-  ui'i.        ^      ^i.^  j       _x-        j 

lands  to  adorn  the  shrines  of  the  gods.  world's  forests,  that  caused  certam  adven- 

turous spirits  to  detemune  upon  an  attempt 
The  chief  use  of  the  plant,  however,  was  in  at  the  resuscitation  of  the  reed  which  made 
the  manufacture  of  a  kind  of  paper.    Strips  oW  Egypt  great  and  famous.    We  read: 

of  the  pith  were  placed  side  by  side  on  a  flat       T^e  task  was  entrusted  to  the  well-known  ex- 

surface,  and  over  this  layer  was  placed  a  plorer   and   traveler,    Mr.  J.   Smedley   Norton, 

second  at  right  angles  to  the  first,  the  whole  F.  R.  S.  L.,  and  for  several  years  past  this  pioneer 

being  then  pressed  into  a  sheet  to  the  forma-  ^^*  1^"  "^^^"^  ^^^r^^^^u  [^^f/^^^  »"  ^^% 

- .      "  f      ,  .*^,    .,  .        ,  ^  ^,         ,      ,  intenor  and  amongst  the  Arabs  for  the  purpose  of 

Uon  of  which  the  natural  gum  of  the  plant  bringing  back  to  the  Nile  Delta  the  long-lost  reed 

materially  contributed,  and,  when  dried,  the  of  wondrous  quality.     Time,  money  and  deter- 

shect  was  ready  for  use.  On  the  earliest  mon-  mination  have  at  length  reaped  their  reward,  and 

uments  the  papryus  is  represented  in  long  ^^-^^V/  ^^  JH^^e  by  rept^rts  and  the  phot^raphs 

-     4   -,^..1   .     u     *  11   J         J   ^'  J       '-ii.  recently  received  from  Lgyptian  sources  which  we 

rectangular  sheets,  rolled,  and  tied  with  a  are  able  to  present,  the  revival  of  the  cultivation  of 

strmg.     At  a  much  later  period  it  was  no   Papyrus  in  the  Nile  Delta  is  an  accomplished  fact. 
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A  plantation  near  Alexandria  has  been  sown,  striking  than  the  fact  that  after  the  lapse  of 

reaM.and  the  produce  gathered  under  Mr  Nor-  ^^^         ^s  paper  should  be  made  from  its 

ton  s  directions,  and  transmitted  to  a  well-known  /-lu  j*^  i.  .j  -a^ 

English  paper-mill,  where  it  has  been  manufactured  ^bers  by  modern  machinery.     And,  as  Mr. 

into  paper  of  excellent  quality,  which  has  already  Rees  points  out,  there  are  two  very  important 

been  utilized  in  the  printing  press  with  every  commercial  considerations  connected  with  the 

suoress     Both  the  raw  material  and  the  finished  revial  of  the  cultivaUon  of  the  papyrus:  trees 
article  have  been  tested  and  favorably  reported  ,    .  j       i  !_•  i.       i* 

upon  by  the  leading  paper  experts,  and  It  is  appa^  supplymg  wood-pulp,   on   which  rehance  is 

ent  that  capital  and  enterprise  are  alone  needed  to   mainly  placed  for  the  world's  supply  of  paper- 
develop  the  industry  to  enormous  dimensions.         making  material,  require  from  forty  to  fifty 

years  to  attain  maturity;  a  field  of  papyrus 
Among  all  the  romance  attaching  to  this  will  yield  three  crops  annually,  and  can  fur- 
remarkable  plant,  perhaps  nothing  is  more  nish  nearly  one  hundred  tons  to  the  acre. 


JAPAN'S  MODERNIZED  CAPITAL 

THOSE  familiar  with  the  general   aspect  Shiba  Park,  where  are  the  tombs  of  the  Tokuga- 

of  the  unperial  capital  of  Japan  in  for-  ^'^  Shopns;  Uyeno  Park  which  was  also  formerly 

Sj  ,      j,^                •       '^  X     J  a  temple  enclosure;  and  Hibiya  Park,  a  beautiful 

mer  times  would  hardly  recognize  it  to-day,  tra^t  lately  planted  and  laid  out  in  Occidental 

so  marvelous  and  rapid  a  transformation  has  style  in  the  heart  of  the  city.     Eighteen  other 

it  recently  undergone,"  writes  Mr.  Benjiro  parks  of  smaller  dimensions  will  in  time  be  laid  out 

Kusakabe,  the  chief  engineer  of  the  city,  in  the  '"  ^^"^"^  ^^^  °^  ^^^  ^^P*^^^- 

Japan  Magazine,    The  quaint  old  structures  jhe  improvement  works  have  necessitated 

and  the  primitive  methods  of  locomotion  have  ^^^  f^^           ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^e  old  moats  which 

given  place  to  elegant  new  buildings  and  to  ^^.^  ^  ^^^^ye  feature  of  Tokyo.     In  the 

modem  facihUes,  foremost  among  the  latter  ^^^^^^  ^^  drainage,  Tokyo  is  not  well  oflf.'  A 

bemg  the  e  ectnc  car  system.    It  was  in  fact  ^^^^^^  ^    ^em  is  needed;  but  the  contemplated 

the  installation  of  the  latter  which,  more  than  ^^^j      j^  ^^out  36,000,000  yen  (i  yea-993^ 

anythmg  else,  hastened  the  modernization  o  ^^^^j^  ^^^  ^^j      ^^  ,^^1^  ^^  funds  the  work 

Tokyo.    The  widenmg  and  straightemng  of  i^^g  h^d  ^Q  b^       ^     ^^    At  present  the  city 

Uie  streets,  to  admit  of  the  operaUon  of  the  ^^  ^o  be  content  with  surface  drainage;  but 

hnes   necessitated  the  removal  of  many  old  ^^  ^  ^^^^.^  ^  dispo^td  of  by  manual  labor, 

buildmgs  and  m  turn  led  to  the  construcUon  ^^^      3^^^  j^  ^^^  s^  dangerous  as  might  at 

of  many  new  ones.    The  car  lines  have  re-  g^^^  aoDear 

suited  in  an  enormous  extension  of  travel  and  ^okyo  possesses  a  magnificent  system  of 

traffic,  the  fare  of  four  sen  (two  cents)  en-  ^aterwork\^  The  supply  of  water  is  obtained 

abhng  a  passenger  to  nde  to  any  part  of  the  ^^^^  ^^^^  Inokami,  about  15  miles  from  the 

X^ ,        ,               .       .1         1    ..         r  city;  and  the  works  are  calculated  to  supply 

Tokyo  has  runmng  through  it  no  fewer  ^^^^  inhabitant  with  4  cubic  feet  of  water  a 

thkn  fifty-six  streams  and  canals,  and  the  ^         g           j^  1882,  the  system  was  not 

number  of  bridges  spanmng  them  is  about  completed  till  1898,  the  total  cost  bemg  about 

480.     We  read:  10,000,000  yen. 

Of  these.  166  are  of  stone,  26  are  of  iron,  and  289  ^^^^^  have  been  proposed  for  harbor  con- 
are  of  wood.  The  most  famous  of  them  is  known  struction  and  improvement,  which,  if  carried 
as  Nihonbashi,  or  Japan  Bridge;  all  distances  in  into  eflFect^  would  make  Tokyo  one  of  the 
the  Empire  are  measured  from  this  spot.  This  finest  ports^  the  worid.  There  are  to  be  two 
bndge   is   now   under   reconstruction,   and   when  i      1     ^            *u                1 

completed,  a  year  hence,  it  will  be  a  magnificent  harbors,  an  iKner  and  an  outer,  connection 

double-arched  structure  of  granite,  162  feet  long  between  the  two  being  maintained  by  canal, 

by  90  feet  wide.  Unfortunately  "it  is  probable  that  for  lack 

of  the  wherewithal  these  plans  will  be  in- 

Tokyo  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  definitely  postponed." 
Sumida  River,  a  stream  some  600  feet  wide,  The  new  buildings  erected  in  Tokyo  were 
which  is  to  the  Japanese  capital  what  the  in  several  instances  designed  after  Western 
Thames  is  to  London.  The  important  ques-  models,  and  they  combine  architectural 
tion  of  breathing-spaces  has  not  been  neg-  beauty  with  stability  in  a  remarkable  de- 
lected.   To  quote  Mr.  Kusakabe  further:  gree.    Mr.  Kusakabe  says  of  them: 

The  three  great  lungs  of  Tokyo  are  parks  of  con-  Among  the  more  remarkable  of  these  are  the  new 

siderable^creage:  theater  for  wrestlers  and  the  new  National  Thea- 
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A  SIKbbl   IN  MOOtKN    lOKYO 
(Note  Uu  American-nude  IroUey  cars) 

ter.    The  former  is  an  institution  peculiar  to  Japan,  both  in  architecture  and  cost  the  finest  building  in 

and  the  sport,  much  enjoyed  by  tne  populace,  is  on  the  Empire,  and  with  an  interior  of  exceeding  mag- 

the  whole  more  healthy  and  refined  than  a  bull-  nilicence.    The  new  Department  of  Communication 

fight  or  a  prizefight.     The  new  National  Theater  building,  r««ntly   finished,  i»  also  a  massive  pile 

is  an  imposing  structure,  steel-ribbed  and  of  brick  of   imposing  appearance.     ■     .     ■     Indeed,  wncn 

and   stone;  and   the  interior  style  and  appoint-  all  the  newbuifdings.  now  either  in  course  of  con- 

ments  are  second  to  none  in  Europe  or  America,  struccion  or  contemplated  in  the  near  future,  are 

.     .     .     Mention  might  well  be  made,  too,  of  the  completed,  ^okvo  will  be  both  in  appearance  aJid 

new  palace  of  the  Imperial  Crown  Prince  of  Japan,  reality  one  of  the  finest  capitals  of  the  world. 


T 


NEWSPAPER   ENTERPRISE   IN   CHINA 

'HERE  are  several  so-called  Western  in-  an  article  in  World's  Work,  (London), 
ventions  for  which  a  more  or  less  satis- 
factory claim  of  priority  can  be  made  for  ji' twenty-odd  octavo  pages  still  make  their  regu- 
f.,.  ■'  .L  1,  1  u  J  J  lar  appearance,  filled  wiih  impenal  decrees,  no- 
China;  e.  g.  the  telephone,  gunpowder  and  ,iccs  Tappointmenis.  and  memorials  from  such 
the  mariner's  compass.  But  China  s  claim  high  dignitaries  as  have  been  accorded  the  prjvi- 
to  have  the  oldest  newspaper  is  beyond  dis-  lege  of  addressing  the  throne.  These  leaves  are 
pute.  For  nearly  twelve  hundred  years  the  ''V'v  ^^'^"^H  t°g^».''"  •"  =  '^7"  °{  "nperial 
L,  ,  .  .  ,,T  J-  .L  ,"  I'i  )\  ■.  ■  yellow,  which  distinguishes  the  pubhcation  as  the 
7  cking-pao  (Neivs  of  the  Capital),  or,  as  it  is  official  organ  of  the  Government, 
commonly  known  to  Westerners,  the  Peking 

Gazftte,  has  been   issued   daily.    According  Though  the  Gazette  had  its  imitators  in  the 

to    Mr.   Franklin    Ohiingcr,     who     writes  provincial  capitals,  there  was  nothing  in  the 
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way  of  criticism  in  the  direction  of  molding  It  was  the  Japanese  who  &rst  appreciated 
public  opinion  or  of  giving  general  informa-  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  new  condi- 
tion. Not  until  Christian  missions  were  tions.  A  college,  where  Japanese  youths 
established  in  the  Middle  Kingdom  did  news-  were  instructed  in  the  geography,  resources, 
papers  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word  come  and  commerce  of  China,  had  for  several 
to  be  printed  in  Chinese.  From  the  publica-  years  been  maintained  at  Shanghai  by  the 
tion  of  religious  books  the  missionaries  soon  chambers  of  commerce  of  the  leading  Jap- 
branched  out  into  journalism.  Of  their  anese  cities,  and  Japanese  interest  had 
religious  papers,  the  Chinese  Christian  In-  owned  the  Universal  Gazelle  of  Shanghai; 
UUigencer  and  the  Ckristian  Advocate,  both  and  now  Japanese  enterprise  started  new 
of  them  published  in  Shanghai,  are  the  prin-  journals  at  Foochow,  Hankow,  and  other 
cipal  ones.  These  were  so  successful  that  important  cities.  At  the  present  time  the 
the  Sin  Wan  Pao  (Daily  Chronicle)  and  the  British  and  Germans  each  control  a  news- 
rung  Pao  {Eastern  Times),  the  oldest  dailies  paper  in  Peking,  and  the  French  L'lmpar- 
of  Shanghai,  were  instituted.  Hal  at  Tientsin  is  a  semi-official  organ. 

It  was,  however,  the  uprising  of  1900  that       Unfavorable  comment  has  been  suppressed 

gave  the  greatest  impetus  to  journalism  in  in  so  arbitrary  a  manner  in  the  past  that  a 

China.   To  quote  from  Mr.  Ohlinger's  article:  favorite  plan  now  is  for  the  Chinese  to  apply 

The  occupation  of  Peting  by  forcien  armies,  for  a  charter  of  incorporation  from  the  Brit- 
thc  flight  of  liie  imperial  court,  and  the  terrible  ish  Crown  Colony  of  Hong-kong.  This  en- 
punitive  expeditions,  all  combined  to_  shatter  the  titles  the  newspaper  company  to  the  protec- 
tradilumal  notions  of  their  own  aupcrionty  which  ,-  „  ,  j.  _  n-Jti-k  fl.,™  ^.u^^..^!.  ik=  ^^.-.^w^^ 
had  so  long  been  entertained  brthe  Chinese,  tion  of  the  BnUsh  flag  although  the  persons 
They  were  now  willing  and  anxious  to  learn  the  of  the  editors  are  still  subject  to  Chinese 
sources  of  Western  efficiency.  ...  In  1905  it  was  authority;  and  many  a  too-out^)oken  editor 
estimated  that  no  leas  than  six  hundred  treatises  ^as  been  exiled  to  the  bleak  deserts  of  Mon- 

on  scientific  subiects  had   been  translated  from  „„i,-„  „,„,,l-„,„j  ,„„„„■  !,„„„,  „ „„   „,„ 

foreign  languagei  into  Chinese.     Students  were  goha  or  subjected  to  punishment  more  severe, 

sent  abroad  in  great  numbers.     In  iStjy,  Com-  In  spite  of  this,  journalism  is  spreading  so 

missioner  McLeavy  Brown  had  established  the  rapidly  in  the  interior  of  China  that  statistics 

Chinese  imperial  post  and  had  put  into  effect  a  q£  ^^  newspaper  press  of  the  entire  country 

schedule  of  postal  races  which  was  probably  the  „  _   „,  v„T.  ;„■    '  .       t.  :^  1  ««    ^    i,.,,    .,  =■ 

lo«-est  in  the  world.    Thus,  both  the  demand  and  camiot  be  obtained.     It  IS  known,  however 

the  facilities  for  a  secular  press  had  come  into  being,  that  Shanghai  has  eight  dailies,  Peking  and 
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A  STREET  IN  MODERN  TOKYO 

<NdU  the  Amencan^nide  tnlley  tan) 

ter.    The  fonner  is  an  institution  peculiar  to  Japan,  both  in  architecture  and  coat  the  finest  building  in 

and  the  sport,  much  enjoyed  by  the  populace,  is  on  the  Empire,  and  with  an  interior  of  exceeding  mag- 

the  whole  more  healthy  and  refined  than  a  bull-  nificence.    The  new  Department  of  Communication 

light  o^  a  prizefight.     The  new  National  Theater  building,  recently   finished,  is  also  a  massive  pile 

is  an  impoaing  structure,  steel-ribbed  and  of  brick  of  imposing  appearance.    .     .     .     Indeed,  when 

and   stone;  and   the  interior  style  and  appoint-  all  the  new  buildings,  now  either  in  course  of  con- 

ments  are  secoitd  to  none  in  Europe  or  America,  struction  or  contemplated  in  the  near  future 
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NEWSPAPER   ENTERPRISE   IN   CHINA 

pHERE  are  several  so-called  Western  in-  an    article    in    World's    Work,    (London), 

'■  ventions  for  which  a  more  or  less  satis- 
factory claim  of  priority  can  be  made  for  jts  twenty-odd  octavo  pages  still  make  their  regu- 
„.  .  '  ^L  .  1  L  -^  J  J  lar  appearance,  filled  with  imperial  decrees,  no- 
China;  e.  g.  the  telephone,  gunpowder,  and  ticcs  ofappointments,  and  memorials  Irom  such 
the  mariner's  compass.  But  China's  claim  high  dignitaries  as  have  been  accorded  the  privi- 
to  have  the  oldest  newspaper  is  beyond  dis-  lege  of  addressing  the  throne.      These  leaves  are 

pute.     For  nearly  twelve  hundred  years  the  ^°°^^f  =\;!*^''=^.  }?^^^V  '"J^  '^.^f-''  °^-  '"'P<^if' 

it  ,  .       .       ,].,■'      r  ■./-.-,   11                ■>  ■  vcllow,  which  distinguishes  the  publication  as  the 

Tchtng-pao  (Nnvs   of  .the  Cafntal),  or,  as  it  is  official  o^gan  of  the  Government, 
commonly  known  to  Westerners,  the  Peking 

Gazette,  has   been   issued   daily.    According  Though  the  Gaselte  had  its  imitators  in  the 

to    Mr.   Franklin    Ohlinger,     who     writes  provincial  capitals,  there  was  nothing  in  the 
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way  of  criticism  in  the  direction  of  molding  It  was  the  Japanese  who  first  appreciated 
public  opinion  or  of  giving  general  informa-  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  new  condi- 
tion. Not  until  Christian  missions  were  tions.  A  college,  where  Japanese  youths 
established  in  the  Middle  Kingdom  did  news-  were  instructed  in  the  geography,  resources, 
papers  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word  come  and  commerce  of  China,  had  for  several 
to  be  printed  in  Chinese,  From  the  publica-  years  been  maintained  at  Shanghai  by  the 
tion  of  religious  books  the  missionaries  soon  chambers  of  commerce  of  the  leading  Jap- 
branched  out  into  joumabsm.  Of  their  anese  cities,  and  Japanese  interest  had 
religious  papers,  the  Chinese  CkrisUan  In-  owned  the  Universal  Gazette  of  Shanghai; 
telligencer  and  the  Christian  Advocate,  both  and  now  Japanese  enterprise  started  new 
of  them  published  in  Shanghai,  are  the  prin-  journals  at  Foochow,  Hankow,  and  other 
cipal  ones.  These  were  so  successful  that  important  dties.  At  the  present  time  the 
the  Sin  Wan  Pao  {Daily  Chronicle)  and  the  British  and  Germans  each  control  a  news- 
Tung  Pao  {Eastern  Times),  the  oldest  dailies  paper  in  Peking,  and  the  French  L'lmpar- 
of  Shanghai,  were  instituted.  tial  at  Tientsin  is  a  semi-ofilicial  organ. 

It  was,  however,  the  uprising  of  1900  that       Unfavorable  comment  has  been  suppressed 

gave  the  greatest  impetus  to  journalism  in  in  so  arbitrary  a  manner  in  the  past  that  a 

China.   To  quote  from  Mr.  Ohlinger's  article:  favorite  plan  now  is  for  the  Chinese  to  apply 

The  occupation  of  PekEng  by  foreign  armies,  for  a  charter  of  incorporation  from  the  Brit- 
ihc  flight  of  ihc  imperial  court,  and  the  terrible  ish  Crown  Colony  of  Hong-kong.  This  en- 
punitive  expeditions,  all  combined  to_  shatter  the  jjjjes  jjj^  newspaper  company  to  the  protec- 

traditional  notions  of  their  own  supenonty  which  ,.   „  „,  -.  _  -a^,;  i,  a   „      uv,«     \.  ti.         

had   so   long   been   entertained   brthe   Chinese,  tion  of  the  BnUsh  flag   although  the  persons 

They  were  now  willing  and  anxious  to  learn  the  of  the  editors  are  still   subject  to  Chinese 

sources  of  Western  efficiency.  ...  In  1905  it  was  authority;  and  many  a  too-outspoken  editor 

estimated  that  no  less  than  six  hundred  treatises  jj^g  been  exiled  to  the  bleak  deserts  of  Mon- 

on  scientinc   subiects  had  been  translated   Irom  _  ■.  u-     .   j^         _■  i_ 

foreign  language^  into  Chinese.     Students  were  goha  or  subjected  to  punishment  more  severe. 

sent  abroad  in  great  numbers.     In  1897,  Com-  In  Spite  of  this,  journalism  IS  spreadmg  so 

mis^oner  McLeavy  Brown  had  established  the  rapidly  in  the  interior  of  China  that  statistics 

Chinese  imperial  post  and  had  put  into  effect  a  ^f  t^g  newspaper  press  of  the  entire  country 
schedule  of  postal  rates  which  was  probab  y  the  .  ,      '^,1  ■     j      t^  ■    1  u 

lowest  in  the  world.    Thus,  both  the\lemancl  and  Cannot  be  obtained.     It  is  known,  however, 

the  facilities  for  a  secular  press  had  come  into  being,  that  Shanghai  has  eight  dailies,  Pekmg  and 
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OIL  WOEU4S  IN  NORTHERN  MEXICO 

Juan  Casiatia  (2400  bbls.  daily),  near  the  exhausted.    At  night  the  light  from  this  gusher 

Panuco  River,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Tarn-  *»f  ^'^"''^  ^°'  '"°'l  't^"  ^  I'"'«'™d  mile*  at  sea. 

/.       ■■,,    1         J  ti-      -J         u   i»/  and  newspapers  couK  be  dearly  read  at  a  distance 

pico  (500  bbls.),  and  one  of  liquid  asphalt  (400  „f  seventeenmiles. 
bbls.),  near  the  Tamesi  River.    A  company 

that  has  acquired  400,000  acres  at  El  Eibano,  On  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  about  25 

30  miles  from  Tampico,  has  developed  thirty-  wells  have  been  sunk,  and  the  product  (500 

five  wells  (6000  bbls.},  and  the  oil  is  used  on  bbig.)  -^  conveyed  10  miles  by  pipe  line  to  a 

the  national  railways  of  Mexico  as  fuel  for  refinery  at  Minatitlan.    In  1908  the  total  oO 

the  locomotives.    It  was  near  San  Geronimo  production  of  Mexico  was  3,481,410  barrels, 

that  "Dos  Bocas,"the  greatest  gusher  in  the  and  in  1909,  27,554,581  gallons  of  crude  oil 

history  of  the  oil  industry,  was  brought  in  on  were  imported  from  the  United  States. 
July  4,  1908. 

This  immediately  caught  fire,  and  burned  for  a  ^  GROWING  BUSINESS  IN  PERU 

period  of  fifty-seven  days,  during  which  time  the 

flames  mounted  to  heights  ranging  from  800  to        For  the  calendar  year  1908  the  total  petro- 

1500  feet  and  measured  fortjr  to  seventy-five  feet  i^um  producUon  in  Peru  was  1,011,180  bar- 
in  width,  and  It  has  been  variously  estimated  that        ,       E-.  i_   .  ^  n  j  KT 

from  60,000  to  500,000  barrels  of  oil  were  consumed  rels.  _  Steamers  between  Callao  and  Panama, 

daily  before  the  fire  was  extinguished  and  the  fields  making    19  knots  an   hour,  burn   Peruvian 
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crude  oil.  Refined  Peruvian  oil  products  during  the  dry  season — January- June — pro- 
have  taken  gold  medals  at  Lima,  Quito,  duces  over  20,000  tons  of  asphalt.  From 
Berlin,  and  San  Frandsco,  Since  1883  over  July  to  December,  1909,  17,000  tons  of  crude 
300  producing  wells  have  been  sunk  in  the  asphalt,  valued  at  $85,000,  were  shipped  from 
Zorritos  district,  and  in  Punta  Lobitos,  over  this  district.  Petroleum  also  is  found  in 
60  wells,  producing  annually  500,000  barrels,  abundance  in  several  districts. 
In  the  Negritos  district  over  250  wells  have  an 

aggregate  flow  of  500,000  barrels  annually.  in  other  latin  American  lands 
A  remarkable  asphalt  deposit,  about  eleven 

miles  from  Negritos,  the  product  of  which  is  Petroleum  e.\ists  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
evaporated  for  asphaltic  paint,  is  known  as  public,  in  Ecuador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Pan- 
the  "Brea  Asphalt  Flow."  ama,  and  Uruguay;  but  either  the  fields  have' 

not  been  opened  for  production  or  they  haye 

Venezuela's  asphalt  riches  been  worked  only  to  a  limited  extent.    The] 

uses  of  petroleum  are  almost  unlimited,  rang-' 

Some  of  the  world's  greatest  asphalt  de-  ing  from  fuel  tor  battreships  to  the  humble 

posits  are  found  here.     The  Guanoco  lake  shoe-polish. 


HEAD-HUNTING    SUBJECTS    OF   THE    UNITED 
STATES 

IT  is  not  pleasant  to  have  to  admit  that,  follow  them,  they  "steal  out  of  the  forests 
after  nearly  twelve  years  of  American  to  fall  upon  the  wayfarer  or  resident  of  the 
occupation,  the  grewsome  practice  of  taking  valley  and  leave  him  a  beheaded  and  dis- 
buman  heads  is  still  common  in  at  least  one  membered  corpse."  The  following  are  a  few 
of  the  Philippine  Islands;  but  the  fac^  is  instances  which  have  come  under  Dr.  Bar- 
brought  home  to  us  by  no  less  an  authority  rows'  own  notice  or  investigation: 

^        %  la   1902,   the   presidente   of   Bambang,   Nueva 

,au  01  Vizcaya,  informed  me  that  four  womentiad  been 

Ent  of  killed  while  fishing  a  short  distance  from  the  town. 

TOWS,  In  Marcii  of  the  seme  year,  a  party  of  llongut 

states  <^''o^^^  the  upper  ipart  of  Nueva  Eciia  and  in  a 
barrio  of  San  Quentin,  Pansasinan,  killed  five  peu- 

P^''"  pie  and  took  the  heads  of  four.     In  November, 

copies  iQot,  near  the  barrio  of  Kita  Kita,  Nueva  Ecija.  an 

istent  oi<l  man  and  two  boys  were  killed,  white  a  little 

'elline  earlier  two  men  were  attacked  on  the  road  above 

.°  Karanglan.   one   killed   and   his  head   taken.     In 

'?  J  °  January,  igoz,  Mr.  Thomson,  the  superintendent 

tladre  o(  schools,  saw  the  bodies  of  two  men  and  a  woman 

sland.  on  the  road,  six  miles  south  of  Karanglan,  who  had 

ferent  ''**''  '""^  ""'^  *  ^^^  nioments  before.   The  heads 

I  of  these  victims  had  been  taken  and  their  breasts' 

^n  ■     ■  "^oniplctcly  opened  by  a  triangular  excision,  the 

.  Bar-  apex  at  the  collar  bone  and  the  lower  points  at  the, 

IbUao  nipples,  through  which  the  heart  and  lungs  had, 
been  removeil  and  carried  away.  As  late  as  a  year 
ago  (1909),  on  the  trail  to  San  Jose  and  Punkan,  1 

ongol  g^^  (j,g  gpQ(  where  shortly  before  four  men  were, 

pines,  murdered  by  [longot  from  the  "Biruk  district." 

1  sta-  These  men  were  carrying  two  larne  cans  of-"b'ino" 

EfS  of  "'  native  distilled  liquor,  from  which  the  Ilongcit 

.   .  .  imbibed,  with  the  result  that  three  of  their  party 

Elgnt-  ^j.gjg  found  drunk  on  the  trail  and  were  captured.' 

O  the  ■     ■ 

east;  .  Nothing  was  done  by  the  Spaniards  to 

"sav-  subdue  or  civilize  these  people;  but  since  the, 

lanni-  American  occupation  progress  has  been  made 

Dr.  in  the  knowledge  and  control  of  them.    In 

h  the  1902  Dr:  Barrows  himself  made  a  visit  to  one 

lomes  of  their  communities;  In  1906  Mr.  Dean  C. 

lit  to  Worcester,   then   Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
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AN  ILXINCOT  HUNTING  PARTY 

(Tbs  large  neti  CBniad  by  membera  of  th>  puty  are  Btretched  in  the  jungle  across  the  game  traQs  uKI 

aiumalt  are  driven  inio  them) 

visited  Dumbato,  where  he  found   "a  few  Both  men  and  women  wear  the  long  rattan  waist 

fiUhy  Ilongot  and  some  foe  Negritos'';  and  ^„'^',,rd"i;?rorb^Tn4'rioth:  ''i'^yZi. 

from  the  spnng  of  1908  Dr.  William  Jones,  ^^  uf^  ^y  cultivating  a  forest  clearing.    Tbeir 

of  the  Field  Columbian  Museum,  hved  for  crops  are  rice,  sweet  potatoes,  taro,  maize,  Bquash, 

nearly  a  year  with  the  Ilongot  of  the  Upper  bananas,  tapioca,  and,  in  some  places,  sugar-caiw 

Kagayan,  and  was  then  killed  by  them.  »"^.  »'*''?,';'="■  .„'"'.^y.^"1  ^°f  ,f-'^^'"''?'  ^^  ^ 

,s  ■;,   '  1-,      T)  -J  their  cultivation  is  by  hand,  iheit  tools  being  a 

In  May,  1909,  Dr.  Barrows,  accompanied  ,j,ort  hoe  and  a  wwden  planting- stick,  which  is 

by  Lieutenant  Coon  and  six  native  soldiers,  ornamented  with  very  tasteful  carving.     Their 

visited  the  Ilongot  community  of  Patakgao,  homes  are  of  two  sorts:  low  wretched  hovels  two 

which  he  describes  as  '-composed  of  rene-  "^  three Jwt  from  the  ground,  ""d  realb-  well- 

,  .        .,  I  1      ■!.  constructed   houses   fully   twelve   feet   above  the 

gades  and  outlaws  from  several  other  com-  ground  set  on  posts  or  pUes.    Their  arms  are  the 

munities,whosehandwasagainsteveryman."  spear,  the  jungle-knife,  the  bow  ami  arrow,  and  a 

A  good  general  idea  of  the  Ilongot  as  a  shield  of  light  wood.    They  use  the  ingenious  ar- 

people  may  be  gleaned  from  the  foUowing  row  ot  the  Negnto  with  pomt  attached  by  a  long 

'^     '         .     i.      _*  ...         ..  ,■  1  cord  of  rattan  to  the  shaft,  which  separates  and, 

passage  in  Dr.  Barrows  interesting  arUcle:  dragging  behind  the  transfixed  animal,  impedes  ita 
escape.     When  they  climb  the  trees  they  sing  to 

Ilongot  can  not  be  said  to  live  in  villages,  for  the  spirits, 
their  houses  are  not  closely  grouped,  but  are  scat- 
tered about  within  hallooing  distance  on  the  slopw       Qf  their  political  development  Dr.  Barrows 
01  canons  where  clearings  have  been  made.    Each         .       .         "^  "^ 

little  locality  has  its  name  and  is  usually  occupied  ^"^^tes. 

by  families  with  blood  or  social  ties  between  them.  .  i-  i    ■     f 

and   several  such   localities   within  a   few   hours'  ^  There  is  no  tribe.     There  is  no  chieftain^ip 

travel  of  one  another  form  a  friendly  group.     Oul-  Therearenosocialclasses.     1 1  is  customary  to  hold    . 

aide  of  this  group  all  other  Ilongot  as  well  as  all  a   council   called   /pogon,      but   this   is   without 

other  peoples  are  blood  enemies,   to  be  hunted,  definite    constitution.     The    institutioniess    com- 

murdered  and  decapitated  as  occasion  permits.  muniiics  of  the  Ilongot  are  ccniuries  of  develop- 
ment behind  the  political  life  of  ihe  Igorot. 

Of  the  physical  characteristics  and  social       _,        , .        ^ ,  .      .    ■       .1 

life  of  the  Ilongot  we  read:  The  taking  of  human  heads  is  not  only  an 

°  act  of  vengeance,  but  is  obligatory  on  other  oc- 


Their  physical  type  is  rather  unlike  that  o(  any 
other  Philippine  people.  The  men  are  small,  with 
long  bodies  and  very  short  legs,  weak,  eReminate 
laces,  occasionally  bearded.     Their  color  is  brown. 


casions.     An  Ilongot  once  told  Dr.  Barrows: 
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before  he  marries.     This  head  he  carries  10  the  What  is  to  bc  done  with  the  Ilongot?     As 

!Si'°°"jlJl"  '"'"'''»'  ""'5  ',°  S'?™  "»■  '■'•  Dr.  Barrows  observes,  such  a  people  are  a 

beart  and  body  are  BtrouK  to  delend  her.  n        ,     ,1.                           ..      .r.1.                   .  1 

'               "  problem  to  the  government.    They  cannot  be 

After  the  palay  harvest,  the  bundles  of  un-  allowed  to  continue  to  harass  and  murder; 

threshed  rice  are  neatly  piled  about  a  stake,  and  humanity  does  not  permit  their  exter- 

and  then,  "for  some  ungodly  reason,  a  human  mination.    The  solution  seems  to  be  educa- 

head  is  very  desirable  to  place  on  top  of  this  tion,  and  to  find  the  right  sort  of  American 

pole."     The  Ilongot  of   Patakgao  have  no  teacher,  who  shall  have  jurisdiction  over  the 

word  for  heaven,  but  they  speak  of  "Im-  Ilongot  villages  in  his  district.    But  such  a 

piedno"  (Injiemo).  teacher  wil!  take  his  life  in  his  hands.   . 


MODERN  CULTIVATION  OF  PAPYRUS 

TXTHILE  the  forests  of  the'New  World  are  of  the  Nile,  and  made  Egypt  the  great  and 
'  '  being  ransacked  to  discover  trees  suit-  powerful  factor  amongst  the  ancient  civil- 
able  for  conversion  into  pulp  for  paper,  comes  izations  that  existed  in  the  East  thousands  of 
the  news  that,  after  having  been  a  lost  art  for  years  before  the  Christian  Era,  was  the  Cy- 
raore  than  a  thousand  years,  the  cultivation  perus  papyrus,  around  which  clusters  the 
of  the  papyrus  has  been  successfully  revived  glamor  of  the  ages,  and  by  whose  aid  alone 
in  its  ancient  home  in  the  Old  World.  There  the  records  of  dynasties  long  crumbled  to  dust 
are  several  species  of  papyrus,  all  of  them  have  been  preserved  from  oblivion.  An  ac- 
belonging  to  the  order  Cyperacea.  One  of  count  of  the  revival  of  papyrus-growing  is 
them  is  the  common  house  plant,  the  um-  contributed  to  the  London  Graphic  by  Mr. 
brella  palm,  known  to  botanists  as  Cyperus  Horace  Vickars  Rees,  who  thus  describes  the 
altemi/olius;  another  is  the  Cyperus  carynt-  famous  plant: 

bostts,  widely  used  in  India  for  mats;  but  the       [^  ;,  ^  fibrous  reed  which  attains  a  height  of 

wonderful  reed  that  flounshed  on  the  banks  from  twelve  to  fourteen  feet  in  a  surprisingly  short 


PAPYRUS  AS  CULTIVATED  IN  MODERN  EGYPT 
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•--,--^L.-rr>c^^E:.-...;,"Li     ■  - 
fni-=l      •■■■■       - 


Bowed  to  the  coffers  of  Egypt 
in  consequence  of  the  commerce 
it  produced.  For  a  lo:^  time 
the  city  of  Alexandria  jealously 
monopolized  the  privilege  o{ 
paper-making,  and  was  thus 
enabled  to  supply  the  needs  of 
surrounding  countries  and  to 
collect  a  library  of  world-wide 
renown  for  herself. 

The  haughty  refusal  of  the 

E^ptians  to  supply  i'  ■ 

tain  potentates  was  on 

causes   which   led  to  < 

ployment  of  whilom  c 

of  other  substances,  and  by  the 

space  of  time,  and  was  utilized  by  the  ancient    time  of  Charlemagne  papyrus  had  fallen  from  its 

Egyptians  for  a  variety  of  useful  purposes  besides   high  estate,  and  was  no  longer  known  to  Europe. 

the  manufacture  of  tne  crude,  but  all-enduring.    As  the  Prophet  Isaiah  had  foretold  amo^  the  tnb- 


longer  rolled,  but  was  used 
in  square  pages  bound  to- 
gether like  modem  books. 
The  rolls  and  sheets  varied 
considerably  as  to  dimen- 
sions. In  some  cases — for 
burial  witb  the  dead — th^ 
reached  144  feet  in  length. 
The  Theban  Book  of  the 
Dead,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  consists  of  a  papy- 
rus roll  izz  feet  long  and 
about  2o3^  inches  wide.  The 
earliest  papyrus  to  which  a 
date  can  be  assigned  is 
"little  later  than  3600  B.  C. 
Quoting  Mr.  Rees  again : 

No  commodity  was  more 
highly  prized  amongst  neigh' 
boring  nations  than  the  crude 
sheets    manufactured   by    the 


Egyptians  and  pasted  together 
to  form  the  rolls  of  papyri,  and 
alth    that 


e  of  the 


papyri  rolls  which  modern  researches  have  brought    ulations  destined  ti 


Egyptia 


the  Nile.  ..         ,    ^ 

Nor  did  the  Egyptians  neglect  its  head  of  brown-  It  was  the  ominous  warmng  of  the  experts 
ish  flowers,  which  Strabo  describes  as  a  "plume  of  concerning  the  near  approach  of  a  paper 
!rte;clir,';Kg^ut'ni^;rtLrform''fc  ^--^f-  ^^^  ^«  ? '^  rapid  demolition  of  the 
lands  to  adorn  the  shrines  of  the  gods.  world  s  forests,  that  caused  certam  adven- 

turous spirits  to  determine  upon  an  attempt 
The  chief  use  of  the  plant,  however,  was  in  at  the  resuscitation  of  the  reed  which  made 
the  manufacture  of  a  kind  of  paper.  Strips  old  Egypt  great  and  famous.  We  read: 
of  the  pith  were  placed  side  by  side  on  a  flat  jhe  task  was  entrusted  to  the  well-known  ex- 
surface,  and  over  this  layer  was  placed  a  piorcr  and  tra\'eler.  Mr.  J.  Smedley  Nonop, 
second  at  right  angles  to  the  first,  the  whole    r.  R.  S.  L.,  and  for  several  years  past  this  pioneer 


being  then  pressed  into  a  sheet  to  the  forma-  1"^*  !^"  making  travels  a 

,.   _      t_i_-i_   ,1  .1  c  ,1         I      .  interior  and  anioncst  the  AraoB  lor  me  purpose  m 

Uon  of  which  the  natural  gum  of  the  plant  i^Hnging  back  to  the  Nile  Delta  the  long-loStlwl 

materially  contributed,  and,  when  dried,  the  of  wondrous  quality.     Time,  money  and  deter- 

sheet  was  ready  for  use.   On  the  earliest  mon-  mination  ha*'c  at  length  reaped  their  reward,  and 

umcnts  the  papryus  is  represented  in  long  ^^^'^V-  '°  i".'^^Z  ^y  "■^"K'"*  ?"*'  '"'*  phot^raphs 

.  ,         u     .  11   J  J    .-   J       '.L  rccenily  received  from  Egyptian  sources  which  we 

rectangular  sheets,  rolled,  and  tied  with  a  nrrablctoprescnt.  therevivalof  thecultivationof 

strmg.     At  a  much  later  period  it  was  no  Papyrus  in  the  Nile  Delta  is  an  accomplished  fact. 
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A  plantation  near  Alexandria  has  been  sown,  striking  than  the  fact  that  after  the  lapse  of 
reaped.and  the  produce  gatherc.1  under  Mr  Nor-  ,0^0     e^rs  paper  should  be  made  from  its 
ton  s  directions,  and  transmitted  to  a  well-known  r.,         -V      _   j  x.-  a    j  Hi- 
English  paper-mill,  where  it  has  been  manufactured  "Mrs  by  modern  machinery,     And,  as  Mr. 
into  paper  of  excellent  quality,  which  has  already  Kees  pomts  OUt,  there  are  two  very  important 
been  utilized  in   the  printing  press  with  every  commercial  considerations  connected  with  the 
sua*s5     Both  the  raw  matenal  and  the  finished  revial  of  the  Cultivation  of  the  papyrus:   trees 
article  have  been  tested  and  favorably  reported             ,    .                 j        i                  l ■  u        i- 
upon  by  the  leading  paper  experts,  and  It  is  appar-  supplying  wood-pulp,   on  which  rehance  is 
ent  that  capital  and  enterprise  are  alone  needed  to  mainly  placed  for  the  world's  supply  of  paper-  ■ 
develop  the  industry  to  enormous  dimensions.  making  material,  require  from  forty  to  fifty 
years  to  attain  maturity;  a  field  of  papyrus 

Among  all  the  romance  attaching  to  this  will  yield  three  crops  annually,  and  can  fur- 
remarkable  plant,  perhaps  nothing  is  more  nish  nearly  one  hundred  tons  to  the  acre. 


DERNIZED  CAPITAL 

aspect        Shiba  Park,  where  are  the  tombs  of  the  Tokuga- 

in  for-  ^^  Sh<wuns;  Uyeno  Park,  which  was  also  formerly 

,      ,  a  temple  enclosure;  and  Hibiya  Park,  a  beautiful 

to-day,  (ract   lately   planted  and  laid  out  in  Occidental 

:on  has  style   in   the   heart  of  the  city.     Eighteen  other 

3eniiro  parks  of  smaller  dimensions  will  in  time  be  laid  out 

in  the  '"  ^'^''^us  parts  of  the  capital. 

ictures  -pjjg  improvement  works  have  necessitated 
"  aT  ^^^  *"'"S  up  of  ™ost  of  the  old  moats  which 
^l"tt  ^^'"'^  ^  notable  feature  of  Tokyo.  In  the 
;  latter  ujattej-  of  drainage,  Tokyo  is  not  well  off.  A 
"^f  if"  ^^^^^i*  system  is  needed;  but  the  contemplated 
re  than  outlay  is  about  36,000,000  yen  (i  yea=993^ 
tion  01  ggntgj^  3,j(j  owing  to  lack  of  funds  the  work 
'^l^  L  has  had  to  be  postponed.  At  present  the  city 
1^  has  to  be  content  with  surface  drainage;  but 
as  all  ordure  is  disposed  of  by  manual  labor, 
this  system  is  not  so  dangerous  as  might  at 
ive  re-  gj.^^  appear. 

/e  and  Tokyo  possesses  a  magnificent  system  of 
i  th "  waterworks.  The  supply  of  water  is  obtained 
ol  tlie  f[.Q|^  Lake  Inokami,  about  15  miles  from  the 
city;  and  the  works  are  calculated  to  supply 
\tU  ^'^^^  inhabitant  with  4  cubic  feet  of  water  a 
nd  ttie  j^y  Begun  in  1882,  the  system  was  not 
^°°"*  completed  till  1898,  the  total  cost  being  about 

10,000,000  yen. 
and  aSg  Plans  have  been  proposed  for  harbor  con- 
known  struction  and  improvement,  which,  if  carried 
nces  in  into  effect,  would  make  Tokyo  one  of  the 
.  This  finest  ports  ip  the  world.  There  are  to  be  two 
nificent  Ii^rbors,  an  ihner  and  an  outer,  connection 
et  long  between  the  two  being  maintained  by  canal. 
Unfortunately  "it  is  probable  that  for  lack 
of  the  wherewithal  these  plans  will  be  in- 
by  the  definitely  postponed." 
t  wide,  The  new  buildings  erected  in  Tokyo  were 
lat  the  in  several  instances  designed  after  Western 
t  ques-  models,  and  they  combine  architectural 
n  neg-  beauty  with  stability  in  a  remarkable  de- 
ther:       gKc.    Mr.  Kusakabe  says  of  them: 


ny  old 
ruction 
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A  STREET  IN  MODERN  TOKYO 

(Note  the  American -made  tnUey  cars) 

ter.    The  former  is  an  institution  peculiar  to  Japan,  both  in  architecture  and  cost  the  tineat  building  in 

and  the  spore,  much  enjoyed  by  the  populace,  la  on  the  Empire,  and  with  an  interior  of  exceeding  mag- 

the  whole  more  healthy  and  refined  than  a  bull-  nificence.    The  new  Department  of  Communication 

fight  or  a  prizefight.     The  new  National  Theater  building,  recently   finished,  is  also  a  massive  pile 

ia  an  imposing  structure,  steel-ribbed  and  of  brick  of   imposing  appearance.     ,     .     .     Indeed,  when 

and  stone;   and  the   interior  style  and   appoint-  all  the  new  buildings,  now  either  in  course  of  con- 

ments  are  second  to  none  in  Europe  or  America,  struction  or  contemplated  in  the  near  future,  are 

.     .     .     Mention  might  well  be  made,  too,  of  the  completed,  J'okyo  will  be  both  in  appearance  and 

new  palace  of  the  Imperial  Crown  Prince  of  Japan,  reality  one  of  the  finest  capitals  of  the  world. 


NEWSPAPER   ENTERPRISE   IN   CHINA 


T 


'HERE  are  several  so-called  Western  in-  an  article  in  World's  Work,  (London), 
ventions  for  which  a  more  or  less  satis- 
factory claim  of  priority  can  be  made  for  jts  twenty-odd  octavo  pages  still  make  their  regu- 
f-u-  lU  .  1  I,  J  J  l^''  appearance,  filled  wxth  imperial  decrees,  no- 
China;  e.  g,  the  telephone,  gunpowder,  and  t  ices  of  appointments,  and  memorials  from  such 
the  manner  s  compass.  But  China  s  claim  high  dignitaries  as  have  been  accorded  the  privi- 
to  have  the  oldest  newspaper  is  beyond  dis-  lege  of  addressing  the  throne.  These  leaves  are 
pule.  For  nearly  twelve  hundred  years  the  '""f^'y  ^^t'l"^^.  together  in  a  cover  of  imperial 
T-  !.■  A  /M_  I  ,1.  1^  J.-A  i\  ■.  ■  yellow,  which  distinguishes  the  publication  as  the 
Tchmg-pao  {Ninvs  of  the  Capital),  or,  as  it  is  '^^^^^^  „^^^  ^  the  Government. 
commonly  known  to  Westerners,  the  Peking 

Gazette,  has   been   issued   daily.    According  Though  the  Gazette  had  its  imitators  in  the 

to    Mr.    Franklin    Ohlinger,     who     writes  provincial  capitals,  there  was  nothing  in  the 
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way  of  criticism  in  the  direction  of  molding  It  was  the  Japanese  who  first  appreciated 
public  opinion  or  of  giving  general  informa-  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  new  condi- 
tion. Not  until  Christian  missions  were  tions.  A  college,  where  Japanese  youths 
established  in  the  Middle  Kingdom  did  news-  were  instructed  in  the  geography,  resources, 
papers  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word  come  and  commerce  of  China,  had  for  several 
to  be  printed  in  Chinese.  From  the  publica-  years  been  maintained  at  Shanghai  by  the 
tion  of  religious  books  the  missionaries  soon  chambers  of  commerce  of  the  leading  Jap- 
branched  out  into  journalism.  Of  their  anese  cities,  and  Japanese  interest  had 
religious  papers,  the  Chinese  Christian  In-  owned  the  Universal  Gazette  of  Shanghai; 
lelligencer  and  the  Christian  Advocate,  both  and  now  Japanese  enterprise  started  new 
of  them  published  in  Shanghai,  are  the  prin-  journals  at  Foochow,  Hankow,  and  other 
cipal  cmes.  These  were  so  successful  that  important  cities.  At  the  present  time  the 
the  Sin  Wan  Poo  (Daily  Chronicle)  and  the  British  and  Germans  each  control  a  news- 
he  oldest  dailies  paper  in  Peking,  and  the  French  L'lmpar- 

tial  at  Tientsin  is  a  semi-official  oi^an. 
ing  of  1900  that  Unfavorable  comment  has  been  suppressed 
O  journalism  in  in  so  arbitrary  a  manner  in  the  past  that  a 
hlinger's  article:  favorite  plan  now  is  for  the  Chinese  to  apply 
iy  foreign  armies,  for  a  charter  of  incorporation  from  the  Brit- 
,  and  the  terrible  ish  Crown  Colony  of  Hong-kong.  This  en- 
led  to^  shatter  the  titles  the  newspaper  company  to  the  protec- 
"bTSr'&hS  tio»  of  the  British  iiag,  although  the  persons 
dous  to  learn  the  of  the  editors  are  still  subject  to  Chinese 
.  ,  In  1905  it  was  authority;  and  many  a  too-outspoken  editor 
hundred  trea^iUra  has  been  exiled  to  the  bleak  deserts  of  Mon- 
'  St'ifdents  were  gof^  or  subjected  to  punishment  more  severe. 
In  1897,  Com-  In  spite  of  this,  journalism  is  spreading  so 
d  established  the  rapidly  in  the  interiorof  China  that  statistics 
put  into  effect  a  ^f  jj,g  newspaper  press  of  the  entire  country 
iThe'demaiicl  and  Cannot  be  obtained.  It  is  known,  however, 
id  come  into  being,   that  Shanghai  has  eight  dailies,  Peking  and 


OFFICE  AND   STAFF  OF  THE   "SIN-WAN-PAO"  OF  SHANGHAI 

-  (The  editor  ii  00  the  Wt,  »moking,  the  anuUnt  in  the  center  and  the  "copy  boy"  on  the  right) 
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Tientsin  five  each,  Hankow  three,  and  Foo-  scribers,  boys  being  employed  to  gather  up  the 
chow  two.  As  regards  the  printing  opera-  ,^eT,ranXr1et  oF^dl.^.'^ThrChS 
Uons,  human  power  stlU  being  the  cheapest,  dailies  usually  sell  for  seven  or  eight  cash  a  copy 
the  presses,  which  like  most  of  the  other  [a  little  less  than  half  a  cent], 
equipment,  come  from  Japan,  are  operated  .  .  . 
by  men  who  receive  about  two  dollars  a  Notwithstandmg  the  arbitrarmess  of  offi- 
month.  As  Chinese  has  no  alphabet,  the  cial  interference,  the  criticisms  of  the  powers 
type  is  necessarily  a  much  larger  item  in  the  that  be  are  exceedingly  free;  one  editorial, 
expenses  than  with  us.  To  quote  Mr.  cited  by  Mr.  Ohlinger,  going  so  far  as  to  in- 
Ohlinger  further:  ioxm  the  Provincial  Assembly  that  "when- 
ever the  editors  deem  it  advisable,  they  will 
The  paper  is  usually  the  poorest  quality  of  express  their  own  views  of  the  course  taken 
tissue  that  will  hold  ink;  it  also  comes  from  Japan,  by  the  Assembly  as  a  whole  or  by  any  in- 
Even  with  this  saving,  the  poverty  of  the  people  dividual  member."  Nothing  could  more 
often  makes  onginal  methods  of  circulation  neces-  •  •  ji  .  ^.t  .  j  i,  r  «.  • 
sary.  In  some  places  the  same  editions  are  sue-  Vividly  portray  the  rapid  march  of  events  m 
cessively    distributed    to    different    sets   of    sub-  what  was  once  slow  old  China. 


THE  RELIGIOUS   SITUATION   IN   FRANCE 

A  CAREFUL  analysis  of  the  "crisis"  in  Curia,  the  incapacity  of  some  of  the  clergy,  and 
rplicnnii*;  affair*;  in  Franrp  i<;  rontrihiitpH  ^^^  scandal  some  of  them  have  given  here  and  there 
reugious  anairs  m  r  ranee  is  contnouiea   ,         heloed  to  swell  the  ranks  of  Free  Thought. 

to  the  Htbbert  JourfUU,  by  the  well-known  those  ranks  are  being  as  rapidly  deserted  by  those 
French  philosophic  and  religious  writer,  M.  for  whom  freedom  and  thought  are  not  mere  mean- 
Paul  Sabatier.  Rome,  this  writer  contends,  ingless  words.  For  them  anti-clerical  infallibility 
has  aUenated  the  respect  and  confidence  of  Pf^^ves  far  more  oppressive  than  Roman  infalli- 
the  French  clergy,  and  their  obedience  to  the 

Vatican  is  now  rendered  "in  darkness  and  i^  considering  the  situation  of  the  CathoUc 

discouragement/     Meanwhile  the  laity  have  Church  m  its  moral  aspect,  this  writer  goes  on, 

taken  a  neutral  attitude,  accepting  neiUier  it  is  important  not  to  confound  tiie  Church 

the    puerile  explanations     of  Rome  on  the  ^^h  the  Holy  See. 
one  hand,  nor  the  sterile  teachings  of  "Free 

Thought"  on  the  other.  The  latter,  like  other  governments  is  apt  to  for- 

M.  Sabatier  does  not  consider  the  poUtical  «et  the  limits  of  its  rule  and  is  wont  to  act  as  if  it 

««^«.r*«.    ^e   *u^   ,x*^ui»^    .^..u:»»   (Z.^    *u^  were  the  Church  herself.     .     .     .     It  would  be  un- 

aspect  of   the  problem  resulting  from  the  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^y^^  Church  responsibk  for  the  mis- 

separation  of  Church  and  btate  in  the  repub-  takes  and  shortsightedness  of  some  of  her  repre- 

lie.     He  treats  only  of  what  he  terms  the  sentatives. 

moral  .crisis  through  which  both  the  French  .  i       i..  i.  /-n      i     - 

clergy  and  the  laity  are  passing.  The  anguish  which  fiUs  the  hearts  of  so 

"For  the  nonce,"  he  says,  "Rome  com-  "^^X  French  CathoHcs  is  not  due  to  loss  of 

mands  and  they  obey,  but  obedience  is  ren-  ^^^^>  M.  Sabatier  mamtams,  nor  to    devia- 

dered  in  gloom  and  depression.    There  exists  ^i^n  from  righteousness  of  conduct,  nor  to 

no  longer  between  the  command  received  and  weakening  of  purpose— but  because  of  the 

the  soul  bound  to  fulfiU  it,  the  deep  preestab-  strength  with  which  they  have  loved  Uie^ 

Ushed  harmony  which  alone  can  inspire  per-  country  and  have  tned  to  hve  m  their  tame. 

feet   obedience  and  an   enthusiasm   strong      xi,«„  ««.  r.^^^: *u^^„^k  o  r...«>Kr  .««r^i  o««;« 

,     ^  .      11      1    .     1      ft      r*^  *        Iney  are  passing  through  a  purely  moral  cnsis, 

enough    to    surmount   all    obstacles."      The  far  graver  than  that  of  philosophic  and  scientific 

most  important  factor  in  the  religious  situa-  modernism.     Modernism,  in  all  this,  counts  for 

tion  of  France,  says  M.  Sabatier,  is,  without  nothing.    Neither  bishops,  priests,  or  the  laity 

«  ^^.,U4-  ♦k^  ♦^^^ui^^o  ^f  T?^«^  T^u^,,«kf  whose  tnals  we  have  had  m  mmd,  have  become  con- 

a  doubt,  the  teachmgs  of  Free  Thought.  taminated  by  the  famous  heresy.  Meanwhile,  the 

great  majority  of  the  people  in  France  is  waiting. 

It  is  a  movement  inspired  by  the  priests  who  have  They  feel  that  another  penod  in  its  history  is  about 

"broken"  with  Rome  and  who  are  endeavoring  to  to  unfold, — that  the  temple    has    to  be  rebuilt, 

establish  and  organize  an  Anti-Church  in  which  Neither  accepting  the  simple  explanations  of  the 

the  principles  of  truth  would  be  embodied  in  opn  mysteries  of  life  and  of  duty  offered  by  the  Church 

position  to  the  dogmas  of  the  Catholic  Church —  of  Rome,  nor  tempted  by  the  teachings  of  Free 

other  dogmas  diametrically  opposed  to  them.    In  Thought,  which  preaches  easy  pleasure,  fiving  from 

other  respects  it  presents  an  organization,  a  hier-  day  to  day,  the  stupidity  of  self-denial,  of  love  and 

archy,  even  a  liturgy,  patterned  uix>n  that  of  the  of  heroism,  it  stands  reserved — equally  removed 

Church.     While  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  from  the  one  as  from  the  other. 
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WITH  OTHER  NEWS  OF  BUSINESS  AND  INVESTMENT 

Savings  Withdrawn  of  the  $100,000,000  savings  institutions  in 
New  York  County.    From  another  big  one 

"rjONT  mention  my  name"  begged  one  approximately    the    same    sum    had    been 

■"-^  New  York  savings-bank  president  after  removed   in    about    the   same   period,     A 

another  when   interviewed   last  month  by  $60,000,000  bank    had   lost  $2,000,000;   a 

representatives  of  this  departmenL    "Don't  $30,000,000  one,  $1,000,000;  and  nearly  as 

identify  my  bank  in  your  story;  under  that  much  had  been  withdrawn  from  an  institu- 

condition  I'm  willing  to  tell  you  that  our  de-  tion  with  $20,000,000  de[x>sits. 
posits  did  fall  off  this  summer  in  the  most 

astonishing  way."  The  Center  of  Savii^^  Banks 

Everywhere  the  Review  of  Reviews  in- 
quirers went  they  met  similar  replies.  Their  E*OLKS  who  hate  statistics  may  wonder 
careful  canvass  was  being  made  to  anticipate  *■  why  the  savings  institutions  of  New  York 
the  report  of  the  Banking  Superintendent  of  County  are  taken  so  seriously.  They  may  be 
New  York  State  that  mil  show  the  condi-  surprised  to  learn  that  20  per  cent, — a  full 
tion  of  savings  banks  on  January  i,  1911,  as  fifth — of  the  entire  savings  bank  deposits  of 
compared  with  six  months  before.  Financial  the  nation  are  in  this  county  (which  does 
people  always  find  these  figures  significant,  not  include  Brooklyn  at  all). 
For  every  business  man,  investor  and  student  Only  thirty- two  banks  are  situated  here; 
of  conditions,  the  Sow  of  money  into  savings  but  they  contain  savings  of  no  less  than 
banks,  or  out  of  them,  forms  an  exceUent  $806,000,000,  which  is  just  about  one  fifth  of  ■ 
barometer.  This  year  the  report  is  awaited  the  sum  total  of  all  American  savings  banks 
with  real  anjdety.  — $4,070^400,000. 

Since  the  spring,  great  enterprises  have  Moreover,  these  are  institutions  for  savings 

been    checked   or  ciutailed   or   abandoned  purely.     They  do  no  commercial  business 

"through  lack  of  capital."    Capitalists  have  whatever.    Each  of  them  was  founded  as  a 

;  way.  help  to  thrifty  wage-earners.    The  average 

ir  eyes  regulations  read  that  no  single  depoat  may  be 

prices  more  than  $3,000  and  that  no  more  than  $500 
may  be  deposited  between  any  two  interest 

Ltdoes  dates.    No   ulterior  causes  can  exist   that 

isional  might  radically  complicate  the  returns.    New 

'mag-  York  Coimty  savings  banks  are  not  stock 

ts  that  companies.    They  are  controlled  by  trustees 

lilroad  who  are  paid  nothing  for  thdr  services — who 

public  accept  their  [Kisitions  as  the  community's 

e  final  tributes  to  honesty  and  ability.     Even  the 

lected  salaries  of  clerks  and  officials  are  held  down 

rt  law  to  nominal  amounts. 

to  cer-  "  Have  not  some  of  the  banks  reduced  their 

thods.  interest  rates?"  is  a  natural  suggestion  to 

d  into  explain  the  falling  oS  of  deposits,     Examina' 

1  con-  tion  proves,  however,  that  those  banks  which 

!-earn-  retained  a  4  per  cent,  rate  lost  as  heavily  as 

iving.  those  that  had  come  down  to  3)^.     There 

at  the  seems  to  be  no  connection  between  interest 

e  New  reduction  and  withdrawal  of  deposits. 

in  al-  Of  course,  the  reason  for  the  sudden  com- 

art  of  mencement  of  a  withdrawal  movement  on 

n  they  July  ist  is  to  be  found  in  the  payments  of 

I  been  semiannual  interest  on  that  date.     Many, 

mone  probably  most,  of  the  depositors  who  can- 
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celed  or  lessened  their  accounts  had  intended  who  employ  savings  banks  merely  as  invest- 
to  do  so  previous  to  July  ist,  but  were  not  ment  brokers,  to  take  their  money  out  and 
willing  to  lose  their  interest.  Indeed,  several  buy  bonds — ^now  selling  so  much  lower  than 
of  the  presidents  remarked  that  they  heard  last  year.  As  for  such  folks,  however, 
of  much  borrowing,  just  before  July  ist,  on  "  their  room  is  more  welcome  than  their  com- 
savings-bank  "books"  as  security.  pany,"  as  any  president  of  such  a  savings- 
bank  will  tell  you.    His  institution  is  for  the 

Higher  Prices,  Lower  Deposits  encouragement  of  thrift  and  frugality,  not 

for  the  convenience  of  rich  people. 
\X7HY  is  it,  then,  that  practically  every  Last  month  a  prominent  New  York  banker 
savings  institution  in  the  county  which  remarked    that    a    tremendous    "retrench- 
contains  one  fifth  of  the  savings-bank  de-  ment"  was  visible  to  him;  and  that  if  it  con- 
posits  of  the  United  States  seemed  to  have  tinned  for  six  months,  enough  capital  would 
sustained  a  loss  in  deposits  following  July  have  been  saved  to  last  the  country  several 
ist — the  only  exceptions  being  banks  in  new  years, 
territories  which  had  previously  lacked  sav- 
ings fadUties  entirely?  Our  Accounts  with  Europe 

"Strikes  of  various  kinds  are  partly  re- 
sponsible for  this  state  of  things,"  suggested  A  NOTHER  test  of  economizing,  even  more 
John  J.  Pulleyn,  controller  of  the  Emigrant  -^^  significant  than  the  flow  of  money  into 
.Industrial  Savings  Bank,  "combined  with  and  out  of  the  savings  banks  in  America,  is 
jthe  high  prices  of  foods  and  other  factors  of  the  flow  of  com,  wheat,  cattle,  oil  and  other 
living.  Some  small  amoimts  of  money  may  American  products  to  Europe,  as  compared 
have  gone  into  real  estate."  Real  estate  men,  with  the  inflow  of  the  manufactured  goods 
however,  report  a  dull  six  months.  If  it  be  and  the  like  that  Europe  sells  us. 
true  that  the  butcher's  bill  and  the  shopping  At  a  time  like  1907,  imports  into  America 
fund  and  the  rent  payments  have  increased  of  things  like  diamonds  and  other  precious 
in  the  average  family  to  a  point  where  the  stones,  sOks  and  the  like,  fall  off  abruptly, 
savings-bank  accoimt  cannot  be  built  up  but  Contrariwise,  everybody  knew,  when  it  was 
must  actually  be  drawn  upon — ^it  is  time  the  announced  a  little  over  a  year  ago  that  our 
nation  knew  it.  imports  of  precious  stones  had  broken  all 

"Out  of  work"  was  likewise  referred  to  as  records,  that  the  country  was  highly  pros- 
a  cause  for  deposit  losses  by  President  Quin-  perous — or  at  least  thought  it  was. 
Ian  of  the  Greenwich  Savings  Bank.  Presi-  It  is  discouraging,  therefore,  to  find  that 
dent  Charles  E.  Sprague  of  the  Union  Dime  the  imports  of  merchandise  into  America 
SavingsBankhaddiagnosed  the  cause  of  with-  this  year  have  been  tremendous.  The  fol- 
drawals  as  the  desire  of  the  average  citizen  to  lowing  table  compares  the  total  for  the  ten- 
regulate  his  expenditures  according  to  the  month  period  ending  October  31st  this  year 
income  of  his  neighbor.    The  nation's  extrav-  with  each  of  the  five  years  preceding: 

agance,  he  believed,  had  reached  that  point  ^^^^ $1,296,226,777 

where  men  and  women  fall  back  upon  their  1909 • 1,196,267,707 

last  resort — the  savings  bank — to  clean  up  1908 900,538,278 

their  indebtedness.  JW                               i,2r9.984»92o 

A  similar  conclusion  had  been  reached  by  J^                                 ' -^'^ 1 5'^?? 
President  Felsinger  of  the  New  York  Savings 

Bank.  The  payment  of  old  loans  and  debts,  Not  only  are  this  year's  imports  greater, 
he  felt,  was  the  chief  factor.  He  believed,  by  hundreds  of  millions,  than  those  in  1905, 
however,  that  although  his  depositors  had  1906,  or  1908,  but  they  are  a  hundred  mil- 
net  been  earning  as  much  as  in  1906  and  lions  greater  than  any  of  the  preceding  years 
1908,  they  had,  after  all,  been  discovering  except  1907 — which  was  a  time  of  trouble, 
how  to  live  within  their  means.  Fortunately,  American  manufacturers  have 

That  is  the  cheerful  side.    In  the  couple  been  breaking  all   records  at  selling  their 

of  months  past,  the  number  of  savings-bank  goods  abroad.     Our  November  "merchan- 

depositors  has  been  growing — even  though  dise  exports  "ran  up  to  $206,000,000 — against 

the  sums  they  pass  through  the  window  have,  $196,000,000  last  November,   $161,000,000 

on  an  average,  run  smaller.    To  some  degree  the  year  before,  and  only  $204,000,000  even 

the  last  phenomenon  is  an  indirect  result  in  November,  1907. 

of  the  reductions  of  interest  rates  made  in  Moreover,  some  signs  of  economizing  can 

some  quarters.    This  has  led  wealthy  i>eople,  be  deduced  from  the  following  table,  which 
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shows  the  merchandise  imports  month  by  have  nm  up  a  total  of  borrowings  from 

month,  reflecting  some  lessening  of  American  Europe  which  now  amoimts  to  billions  of 

demand  for  European  products  since  April  dollars.    We  must  pay  interest  on  that  every 

of  this  year:  year,  with  some  principal.    Such  payments, 

November.  1910 $130,361,368  t^f^^her   with    freight    charges   to   fordgn 

October. ....  123,868,448  shipowners,  the  msurance  prenuimis  to  for- 

September ii7!26o,'26o  eign   insiu^nce   companies,   the   simis   sent 

August 138,35^1358  by  European  immigrants  back  home,  and 

i"^y iio'876  876  ^^  simis  spent  by  Americans  who  go  touring 

?ay. .  . .  1 18,*837'837  abroad,  add  up  to  an  imposhig  total   per 

April i33'i92i',9ii  year.    It  is  an  "invisible"  balance.    And  it 

March 162,999,435  always  sets  against  America. 

1^^^^ I     " o^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  remembered  that,  finan- 

January 33,  7  ,  7  dally  speaking,  there  are  only  two  kinds  of  na- 

December  1909 138,744,244  tions:  lenders  of  capital,  and  borrowers  (a  few, 

November 140,508,773  like  Tibet,  are  thrown  out  of  the  record  en- 

T»    •     •        --.uTkyr  4.1     ^i.'  tirely  as  being  of  no  economic  importance). 

.  BfPf^^g^tl^  May,  apparently,  this  coun-      ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^    nations  ^e  ancient 

trybegan  to  use  less  European  merchandise.  European  countries.   Time  has  aUowed  their 

On  the  other  hand  American  exports  in-  ^ches  to  accumulate.     Great  Britain  has 

stead  of  swelhng  to  meet  the  added  debt  to  j^„^   ^^^   $15,000,000,000   to   younger 

Europe,  have   actually  been  less  than  for  ^^^^.^  p^^^^  ^^^  Germany  about  $8,o<^,^ 

many  years  past.  .     ^,      000,000;  and  Holland,  Belgimn  and  Switzer- 

Take  the  eleven-month  penod  up  to  the  j^^   ^^^^^  ^^^^^  .^^         ^^^  ^^^ 

first  of  last  month.  The  strength  of  Amenca,  tremendous  advances  to  "  forei^ers." 
zs  a  trader  among  the  nations,  has  lam  m  ^^^  ^^  comparatively  infant  nations,- 
its  exports  of  natural  resources '  -corn,  Australia,  British  India,  the  Argentines, 
wheat,  flovur,  meat  and  dauy  products,  catUe,  g^^  chile  and  MexicoAnd  wiUi  those  exi 
cotton  and  mmoral  oils.  But  the  ten-year  ceptiolis  among  tiie  older  sisters,  such  as  Japan 
toble  below,  contrasting  the  elevai-monUis'  ^^  ^hina,  which  are  in  process  of  recoi^truc 
figure  of  such  exports  wiUi  those  of  Ae  same  tion-the  United  States  must  be  grouped, 
penods  m  previous  years,  show  the  total  °      '^ 

this  year  to  be  the  lowest  since  1004:  ^       ».    ^^     •^  ^*       »>  ^. 

An  Authontative  Estimate 

1910 $697,902,646 

1909 749.593.246  TN  the  files  of  this  department  there  have 

'908 800,509,848  A  reposed  for  some  time  various  calculations^ 

1906  .  .  785443,2 14  some  bearing  more  or  less  eminent  financial 

1905  . .  . .  703,569,134  sanction,  of  "our  debt  to  Europe."   But  the 

1904 647,439,647  estimates  varied  by  amoimts  of  one  to  five 

'^3 726,193,738  himdred  million  dollars.    It  was  necessary, 

1901 . . .............. ...  7791652,752  though  unsatisfactory,  to  add  all  the  calcula- 

tions together  and  divide  them  by  the  nimi- 
And  1904,  it  wiU  be  remembered,  was  not  ber  of  calculators.    Last  month,  however, 
a  pleasant  year  for  American  industry.  figures  were  completed  on  this  subject  for  the 

National  Monetary  Commissions'  important 
** Invisible**  Debts  docmnentary  series  by  George  Paish,  editor 

of  the  London  Statist  and  an  economist  of 
\^HY  do  the  financial  writers  warn  so  sol-  international  note.     Mr.  Paish's  work  has 
enmly  of  "  our  growing  debt  to  Europe,"  been  distinguished  particularly  by  its  careful 
when  the  figures  show  that  our  exports  thither  balance.    His  figures  are  particularly  inter- 
nearly  always  exceed  our  imports  thence?       esting  at  this  time  of  our  disappointingly 

The  catch  in  this  international  affair  has  small  excess  of  exports  over  imports, 
disgusted  a  great  many  people  with  the      First  comes  the  interest  on  money  borrowed 
whole  science  of  applied  economics.    Yet  it  from  European  investors.    This  amoimts  to 
is  entirely  simple.  no  less  than  $300,000,000  a  year,  Mr.  Paish 

The  United  States  trades  with  Europe,  figures,  being  nearly  5  per  cent,  on  the  six  and 
Whichever  is  ahead  is  said  to  have  the  "bal-  one-half  billion  dollars  of  European  money  we 
ance  of  trade."    But  no  country  as  new  as  have  invited  to  these  shores, 
this  can  finance  itself.     Consequently  we      An  offsetting  item  is  the  billion  and  a  half 
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which   Americans   have   invested   in   other  If  the  balance  does  not  turn  more  strongly 

countries.    But  there  is  still  left  a  net  yearly  in  our  favor  within  a  very  few  months,  and 

"invisible"  indebtedness  of  America  to  Eu-  does  not  maintain  the  increase,  one  of  two 

rope  of  some  $225,000,000.  things  will  have  to  occur;  either  American 

Next  are  the  tourists.    Mr.  Paish  figures  prices  must  be  cut  down  so  as  to  attract 

that  Americans  abroad  spend,  over  and  above  foreign  buyers,  or  else  this  country  must  go 

what  American  residents  can  extract  from  into  a  period  of  depression  and  of  slackened 

foreign  visitors,  the  amount  of  $170,000,000.  enterprise. 

Then  immigrants  to  America  either  send 

back  or  take  back  with  them  perhaps  $150,-  Railroad  Up8  and  Downs 

000,000  yearly  more    than    they    bring   in 

(through  postal  money  orders  alone,  there  COME  anxiety  was  evident  last  month  in 

was  sent  abroad  last  year  by  residents  of  most  "market  letters"  of  brokers,  and  in 

the  United  States  $90,000,000).  letters  from  some  business  investors,  con- 

The  final  big  item  is  for  ocean  freight,  cerning  the  state  of  railroad  earnings.    Here 

America  possesses  no  shipping,  speaking  in  was  the  Pennsylvania  showing  nearly  $200,- 

international  terms.    Adding  the  $25,000,000  000  less  for  October  than  last  year.  That 

charged  by  foreign  ship-owners  to  the  bills  of  loss,  too,  was  in  "gross"  earnings.    Before 

foreign  insurance  companies,  the  commissions  these  figures  came  out,  no  great  Eastern  S3rs- 

of  European  bankers  who  imderwrite  Amer-  tem  had  failed  to  record  figures  of  gross 

ican  securities,  and  the  fees  of  various  kinds,  earnings,  month  by  month,  larger  than  for 

and  including  the  three  main  items  first  men-  the  corresponding  months  of  last  year, 

tioned,  a  grand  total  of  nearly  $600,000,000  Other  prominent  railroads  whose  October 

is  estimated  as  the  yearly  debt  of  the  United  "gross"  showed  a  decrease  are  the  St.  Paul 

States  to  Europe  which  is  "invisible,"  but  and   the   Southern   Pacific.     Many   others 

very  real  indeed.  showed  big  decreases  in  "net,"  as  they  had 

been  doing  for  some  time  past. 

Good  Reasons  for  Borrowing  Charges  have  been  widely  made  that  rail- 
roads are  trying  to  put  their  worst  foot  fore- 
ID  Y  no  means  must  it  be  diagnosed  as  a  most,  to  make  themselves  appear  as  poor 
*-*  disaster  whenever  the  American  excess  of  as  possible,  in  aid  of  their  plea  for  higher 
exports  over  imports  fails  to  equal,  in  a  single  freight  rates. 

year,  less  than  $600,000,000.    It  is  true  that  There  is  indeed   some  .flexibility  in  the 

such  a  failure  would  mean  an  addition  to  our  railroad  accountant's  handling  of  operating 

already  enormous  debt  to  Europe.    But  it  is  expenses.     For  instance,   he   can   make  a 

equally  true  that  sometimes  a  new  country,  whopping  big  item  for  "this  month"  out  of 

like  a  newenterprise,  does  better  by  increasing  those  old  engines   relegated   to  the  scrap 

its  borrowings.  heap — or  he  can  put  that  item  off  \mtil 

For  instance,  it  is  estimated  that  the  in-  "next  month"  if  the  officials  think  it  will 

crease  in  the  annual  production  of  American  look  better  then. 

wealth  has  averaged  twenty  times  the  amount  To  manipulate  the  total  of  gross  earnings 

paid  to  foreigners  for  capital.  is  not  such  a  simple  matter.    Indeed,  plenty 

These  columns  last  month  showed  that  of  people  believe  it  is  not  attempted  at  all 

nearly  one  third  bf  the  railways  of  the  United  on  our  standard  systems. 

States  have  been  built  with  foreign  capital.  It  may  be,  as  so  many  people  felt  last 

But  by  just  so  much  have  American  citizens  month,  that  the  reduction  in  gross  earnings 

been  able  to  devote  their  own   savings  to  of  railroads  are  prophecies  of  some  reduction 

building  dwellings,   to  equipping  factories,  in  dividends.    That  is  not  the  whole  story, 

to  fitting  out  retail  establishments,  ^to  im-  As  pointed  out  in  these  columns  for  Septem- 

proving  public  grounds,  parks  and  roads — in  ber,  1910,  there  is  a  curious  coimterbalance  , 

general,  to  "home  furnishing."  between  the  figures  in  railroad  gross  eam- 

The  caution  must  be  that  an  increase  of  ings  and  the  prices  of  railroad  stocks.    When 

borrowing  should  never  be  more  than  tem-  the  fonner  begin  to  go  down,   the  latter 

porary.    As  shown  last  month,  the  pitifully  usually  start  to  go  up.    Nor  is  this  another 

small  American  trade  balance  this  year  had  example  of  WaU   Street  deception.     It  is 

left  us  $365,000,000  behind  the  payment  of  simply  the   financial    community's  expres- 

our  invisible  debts  "according  to  the  lowest  sion    of    this   ancient    truth:     "when    the 

estimate"  (which  was  $150,000,000  less  than  worst  is  known,  men  prepare  for  something 

that  of  Mr.  Paish,  since  announced).  better." 
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THE   history   at    twentieth   century   Rction   is  is  the  son  and  employee  of  a  hidebound,  priggish 

likely   to  record  great  or  even  unsurpassed  old   Briton  who  owns  a  provincial   printtne  and 

achievement   in   psychoU^cal   portraiture.      This  stationery  shop,  and   who   resents  every   sign  of 

corresponds  with  an  asserted  prerogative  of  un-  progress — especially  on  the   part  of  his  offspring, 

trammeled   laxity    in    narration    which   is   quite  Therefore,  when  Edwin  requests  larger  pay  than  a 

rnodcrn.     More  briefly:  we  may  expect  characters  pound  a  week,  to  enable  him  to  marry,  he  receives 


to  be  well  described  i 
stories  badly  told.  With- 
out eipounding  the  literary 
influences  and  developments 
which  concern  these  two 
things,  the  critic  might  point 
to  a  certain  novel  appearing 
in  1904  that  exemplified 
both  tne  psychology  and 
inferior  construction — -"  The 
Divine  Fire,"  the  first  work 
of  May  Sinclair.  Of  her  la- 
test novel,  "The  Creators" 
(Century),  the  same  com- 
ment could  be  made  with 
equal  justice.  As  to  the  sub- 
ject of  "The  Creators,"  it 
might  be  conveyed  in  the 
form  of  the  query:  "What 
effect  have  love  and  mar- 
riage upon  authorship?" 
Miss  Sinclair,  well  studied 
in  the  complexities  of  psy- 
chic machinery,  answers, 
"That  Depends."  In  one 
case  an  enamored  couple 
write  tjetter  than  ever  after 
they  are  united.  Then,  we 
have  a  novelist  led  by 
caprice  to  take  a  girl  from 
a  lower  class  to  wife.  In  six 
months  be  tiies  of  her,  and 
his  hteraiy  production  con- 
tinues aa  though  he  had 
stayed  unmated.  Another, 
a  very  sentimental  girl,  re- 
mains unwed.  Her  muse, 
however.'chants  most  melo- 
diously at  the  times  when 
she  is   least   in   love.    Still 


(WhoK  Utnt  novel.  "The  Ccea 


the  indignant 

me  tell  you  that  in  my  time 

young  men  married  on  a 

f)unda  week,  and  glad  to!" 
lest  with  such  a  i>apa.  and 
brought  up  in  traditions  of 
"stand-pat"  stolidity,  Ed- 
win's mental  career  could 
not   be   swift.     Hence   one 

C'  istihcation,  at  least,  for  so 
ulky  an  account.  But  the 
pleasure  derivable  from  Mr. 
Bennett's  excellent  descrip- 
tion of  people,  places,  and 
episodes,  his  inclusive  com- 

Erehension  of  huma  n  nature, 
is  charming  sympathy  for 
youth,   and   an    enlivening 

which  ripples  smilingly 
through  the  whole — the 
enjoyment  thus  to  be 
obtained  renders  "Clay- 
hanger"  very  alluring  of 
perusal. 

Horribly  repel  lant,  by 
contrast,  looms  the  hideous 
"House of  Bondage"  (Mof- 
fat). Mr.  R.  W.  Kaufmann'a 
skilful  and  strong  analysis 
of  the  white    slave  afiomi- 

thentic  as  well  as  plausible. 
Although, intent  upon 
drawing  a  dark  picture  he 
occasionally  exaggerates,  his 
narrative  method  is  admir- 
able, since  he  permits  him- 
self no  irrelevancies,  but 
makes  each  personage  and 
incident  somehow  converge 
upon   the  central   point  of 


editor,  ambitious,  practical, 

and  devoted  to  his  spouse,  whose  ecstatic  felicity    interest.     And  this,  he  __  ..  ^        - 

becomes  clouded  with  the  realization  of  its  cost:  tional  but  universal.     His  scenic  selection  of  Ni 

the  waning  power  to  create.  York  enables  him   to  show   how  poli 

Arnold   Bennett's  extraordinary    novel   "Clay-  the  sinister  "business."     He  mentions  Tammany 

hanger"  (Dutton)  seems  to  reject  the  necessity  for  Hall  by  name.    The  statement  may  seem  paradox- 

the  forma]  structure  or  logical  evolution  demanded  ical  that  "The  House  of  Bondage"  embodies  too 

by  the  "Rules and  By-I.awH  for  the  Perfect  Novel-  much  accurate  information  to  be  supremely  effec- 

ist."    Like  life  itself  the  story  rambles  and  rushes,  live.     "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  a  superficial,  artifi- 

and  stumbles  and  shambles,  containing  all  sorts  of  cial  presentment,  was  full  of  emotion;  the  careful 

startling  events  with  little  consequence  and  some  "House  of  Bondage"  is  merely  full  of  facts  that 

trivialities  that  engender  portentous  transactions,  can  be  proven.     Nevertheless,  Mr.  Kaufmann  has 

-n,:. hundred-page  volume,  in  fact,  consti- 


This  SI 

tutes  a  sort  of  biography,  which,  with  two  related   i 
volumes  to  follow,  promises  to  reach  dimensions 
rivaling  "Clarissa  Harlowe."    Edwin  Clayhanger    1 


a  powerful  and  important  book,  deserving 
ensive  circulation. 
'  Five  o'clock  by  the  sundial  on  the  lawn,  and  the 
n  that  had  to  fight  the  duel  at  seven  was  sound 
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is  a  story  of  the  adventures  and  experiences  of  the 
soul  of  the  hero,  and  of  course,  in  greater  or  less 
degree,  those  of  eveiy  other  human  being  "who 
passes  through  this  life  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
past  to  the  service  of  the  future."  Absolute,  cour- 
ageous fidelity  to  trmh,  patient,  psychological 
analysis,  with  a  startling  keenness  and  abounding 
vitality  in  every  character;  these  are  the  qualities 
that  stand  out  in  "Jcan-Chrlstophe,"  which  Mr. 
Edmund  Gossc  the  English  critic,  has  called  the 
noblest  work  of  fiction  of  the  twentieth  century. 


asleep  and  dreaming."  Who  so  unlikely  thus  to 
begina  tale  as  the  author  of  "Alice-For-Short"  and 
"Somehow  Ciood"?  Yet  William  de  Morgan's 
"An  Affair  ot  Dishonor"  (Holt)  tells  not  alone  of 
that,  but  another  duel,  of  a  bold  abduction,  an 
heroic  rescue  Irom  drowning,  and  a  grand,  blazing 
cannonade  between  British  ships  and  Dutch.  Such 
are  the  acti\-e  matters  in  hand  in  de  .Morean's  new 
novel  of  Restoration  days,  penned  with  a  beauty  of 
language   to  make  you   glad   that   you  can   read 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  psychological  stud- 
ies of  recent  years  in  the  form  of  fiction  is  thi 
volume  novel  dcpictine  the  soul  developmcnL 
^reat  but  anonymous  German  musician.  The  sub- 
lect  of  this  monumental  work— Jean  Christophc— 
born  of  humble  parents  in  a  little  (>crman  I 
passes  through  almost  every  conceivable  hi 
experience  during  a  long  life  in  two  coun 
Germany  and  France.  The  first  four  volum 
the  original  French  known  respectively  as  Dawn, 
Morning,  Youth  and  Revolt,  have  lieen  publishcil 
as  one  work  in  the  English  translation  by  Gilljert 
Gannan  (Holt).  The  author.  .M.  Romain  Rolland, 
a  new  figure  in  French  fiction,  is  a  musical  critic 
who  has  "a  passion  for  artistic  truth."  This. is  the 
great  trial  of  J  can -Christophc.  It  is  his  law.  He 
must  tell  the  inilh  and  have  the  truth  at  all  costs, 
in  spite  of  himself.  In  spite  of  the  world,  in  spite  of 
life,  because  he  must  "answer  to  the  unswerving 
judgment  of  his  own  soul."  Jean- Christophc  is 
everywhere  "hurled  against  commumtse  and  un- 
truth, individual  and  national."    The  whole  scries 


WRITINGS  WITH  NATIONAL  SIGNIPICANCB 
Two  authors  already  known  for  singing  the 
waning  glories  of  the  wonderful  Far  West  of  Amer- 
ica join  their  voices  in  a  duo  to  which  one  must 
give  ear.  "The  Rules  of  the  Game"  (Doublcday). 
by  Stewart  Edward  White,  might  properly  be 
called  the  Epic  of  the  Timber,  for  it  tells  us  in 
graphic,  livtng_  circumstance  the  whole  story  of  the 
big  trees;  their  majestic  forest  congregation;  the 
riches  that  they  represent;  crafty  endeavors  crim- 
inally to  despod  these  splendid  natural  legacies  of 
the  nation,  and.  on  the  other  hand,  resolute  efforts 
to  conserve  them;  the  frightful  fires  which  some- 
times devastate  vast  areas;  the  activities  of  the 
early  pioneer,  of  the  homesteader  who  succeeded 
him.  and  of  the  underpaid,  ill-used,  indispensable 
government  ranger;  tne  workings  of  the  Land 
Uflice,  with  its  historical  connivance  at  illicit  trans- 
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actions;  and  then,  among  still  other  matters,  the  "We  American  men  of  the  comfortable  and 
actual  processes  o(  cutting,  milling,  drivinc'  the  luxurious  classes  are  addicted  to  the  habit  of  re- 
giant  logs.  Truly  an  epical  narration!  Mr.  White  garding  our  wives  and  children  as  toys,  as  mere 
spreads  his  tale  rather  evenly  over  these  various  sources  of  amusement  not  to  be  taken  seriously, 
phases.  Miss  Aenea  Laut,  in  the  "Freebooters  of  We  all  still  look  upon  education  as  a  frill,  an  orna- 
the  Wilderness  (Moffat),  concentrates  her  view  ment.  The  American  woman  is  a  child  in  edu- 
upon  the  violence  to  man  and  beast  and  property  cation,  a  child  in  experience,  a  child  in  taste, 
perpetrated  in  the  course  of  robbery  on  a  titanic  He  (her  husband)  prctcrs  her  a  child.  Her  child- 
scale.  Including  also  the  ravishment  of  mining  lands  ishness  rests  his  tired  brain.  Nothing  she  so 
and  grazing  tracts.  Miss  Laut's  book  has  a  high  dearly  loves  as  to  hear  that  she  has  a  great  in- 
dramatic  force.  It  seizes  and  excites,  and  it  stirs 
theblood  toanser^it  has  descriptive  pages  of  equal 

etency,  one  of  the  best  describing  an  avalanche, 
ith  volumes  are  valuably  educational, 
"The  Gold  Brick"  (Bobbs-Merrill)  too  is  an  en- 
U^htening  book.  Here  Brand  Whitloclc  coni 
his  good  fight  on  paper — in  office  he  is  doing  it  __ 
Mayor  of  Toledo — on  behalf  of  getting  govern- 
ment of  which  we  need  not  be  ashamed.  One  wel- 
comes each  successive  piece  of  print  from  such  a 
champion  of  such  a  cause,  and  "The  Gold  Brick" 


»■■) 

tellect  and  a  great  sou],  complete,  mysterious, 
beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  vulgar  male 
clods  about  her.  That's  why  they  like  foreigners. 
You  ought  to  watch  those  foreign  chaps  flatter  our 
women — make  perfect  fools  of  them.  .  .  .  Why 
stay  at  home  when  there  is  an  amiable  fool  willing 
to  mail  them  his  money,  while  they  amuse  them- 
selves gadding  about  Europe  or  some  big  city  of 
America?  ...  In  America,  where  the  mar- 
riage for  sentiment  prevails  to  an  extent  unknown 
anywhere  else  in  the  world,  is  not  the  institution 
of  marriage  there  in  its  most  uneasy  state?" 

The  woman  who  was  supposed  to  tell  the  story 
set  forth  in  "The  Confessions  of  a  Successful  Wife  " 
(Harpers),  which  might  be  read  as  a  sort  of  anti- 
dote for  Mr.  Phillips  "Husband's  Story, " belongs 
to  the  old-fashioned  order.  The  confessions  in 
question  are  not  concerned  with  her  own  ideas, 
failings,  and  feelings,  but  with  those  of  her  husband. 
It  is  impossible  to  withhold  admiration  from  the 
patient,  practical  heroism  of  the  successful  wife,  as 
well  as  the  direct,  vivid  style  of  the  author  of  the 
book— G.  Dorset. 

Another  phase  of  the  same  everlasting  probleiti 
— the  new  woman  and  her  strained  relations  with 
the  eternal  husband — is  presented  in  Jesse  Lynch 
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living  makers  ot  fiction— owes  something  to  Henry 
James;  like  him  and  all  great  artists  in  fiction  she 
possesses,  in  a  preeminent  degree,  the  two  capaci- 
ties: psychic  dissection  and  the  power  to  arouse 
curiositjr.  Her  talent  for  the  first  receives  brilliant 
illustration  in  "The  Blond  Beast,"  the  picture  of  a 
hypocritical  captain  of  industry  who  designs  to 
bribe  Heaven  and  befool  the  press  with  the  sop 
of  pseu do- religious  philanthropy.  The  second  she 
,  exhibits  to  perfection  in  the  m^'sterious  tale  of 
"The  E^^es.  Mr.  Davis'  collection,  too,  contains 
much  stimulus  to  one's  speculative  sense.  Such 
yams  as  "The  Spy"  and  "A  Charmed  Life"  show 
him  the  able  entertainer  he  ever  has  been. 

Mystery,  and  mystery  most  ingeniously  planned, 
is  the  keynote  of  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell's  "Guillo- 
tine Club  (Century).  The  opening  story,  for  in- 
stance, relates  how  a  certain  man  became  another, 
who  felt  obliged  to  light  a  duel  with  his  own 
original.  Jack  London,  however,  rarely  dallies 
with  the  esoteric  or  fantastic;  he  must  march  up  to 
us  men  of  "real"  flesh  and  blood,  with  bulging 
muscles  and  rubicund  corpuscles.  He  goes  hard 
at  his  mark,  does  brash  young  California  Jack,  and 

Srts  there  straightaway^ — like  a  steam  piston-rod- 
is  anthology  o'  narrations  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Macmillan  establishment,  where  it  has  been 
issued  under  the  title  of  "When  God  Laughs."  A 
namesake,  almost,  L.  P.  Jacks,  reveals  unusual 
cleverness  at  character  study  in  "  Mad  Shepherds," 
provided  by  Holt.  Doublcciay-Page  have  Kipling's 
"  Rewards  and  Fairies"  to  their  credit,  likewise  a 
symposium  from  the  pen  of  0.  Henry,  called 
"Whirligigs."  The  Kipling  collection  is  in  the 
manner  ofhis  "Puck  of  PooVs  Hill,"  partaking  of 
both  the  mythical  and  the  historical,  and  perme- 
I  ated  with  the  exquisitely  lyrical.  O.  Henry  gives 
us  stories  of  Latin  America,  Western  North  Amer- 
ica, and  the  Metropolis  of  All  America.     Others 


Williams'  very  spirited  story  "The  Married  Life 
of  the  Frederic  CarroUs"  (Scribner).  "Molly," 
the  wife  and  heroine,  makes  brave  efforts  to  be  an 
old-fashioned  wife,  but  there  is  something  in  the 
atmosphere  that  almost  wrecks  her  attempt.  This 
novel  very  profitably  and  interestingly  begins 
where  most  novels  leave  off,  at  the  threshold  of 
that  most  complicated  and  most  important  phase 
of  life,  matrimony.  As  usual,  virtue  and  the  old 
ideals  triumph,  and  everj'body  applauds. 

SOME  EXCELLENT  SHORT  STORIES 
Were  one,  relative  to  stories,  even  as  voluptuous 
a  glutton  as  LucuUus  in  respect  of  food,  one  could 
here  sit  down  to  a  banquet  fit  for  the  most  fas- 
tidious palate.  One  would  find  the  fare  no  less 
appetizing  than  varied.  The  Scribners  alone  set 
out  three  delectable  dishes,  compounded  by  Henry 
James,  Edith  Wharton,  and  Richard  Harding 
Davis,  and  severally  entitled  "The  Finer  Grain, 
"Tales  of  Men  antl  Ghosts,"  and  "Once  Upon  a 
Time."  Henry  James,  of  course,  sustains  his 
reputation  as  a  dispenser  of  subtilized  caviare. 
Waiving  gastronomic  analogy,  one  must  avow  that 
this  writer's  labyrinthine  style  is  the  expression  of 
a  preternatural ly  observant  and  comple.t  mind; 
none  but  an  intelligence  of  the  first  class  could 
analyze  human  motive  down  to  such  impalpable 
atoms.  Would  it  not  be  difficult  to  name  a  single 
story  teller,  of  any  clime  or  epoch,  who  in  this 
regard  could  assert  superiority  to  Henry  James? 
Airs.  Wharton — In  the  front  rank  of  the  world's 


JESSE    LVMCH   WILLIAUS 
darned  Lift  ot  the  Frederic  Carrollj" 
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have  written  as  well  about  the  West  as  he  has,  or  Few 

better  than  he  has,  but  not  the  famous  Bret  Harte  play  su 

himself,   bard  of  the  Golden  Gate  and  domains  wisdom     

adjacent,  indited  chronidea  more  unique  than  O.  (Mrs.  Julia  Franlcau). 

Henry,   master  singer   of   Manhattan.      "Whirli-  (Appleton),   the   latest 
pes"  will  be  devoured  with  zest  by  every  one  hav- 
ing tooth  for  a  genuine  rago&i  pi^uanl  &  I'Ameri- 

VARIOUSLY  COMMENDABLE 

Several  more  fictional  productions  merit  a  few 
words  of  comment.  But  let  their  virtues  only  be 
mentioned;  the  faults  they  exhibit  are  sure  to  re- 
appear in  other  novels,  not  yet  published  but  des- 
tined ready  for  review  six  months  hence, 

George  Meredith's  unfinished  "Celt  and  Saxon" 
comes  from  the  Scriboer  press.  Some  months  ago 
we  noted  its  power  and  range.  Diverging  traits  of 
those  two  races  form  ingredients  also  of  "Lord 
Alistair's  Rebellion,"  by  Allen  Upward,  to  which 
Mr.  Mitchell  Kennerley  lends  his  distinctive  and 
entertaining  imprint.  The  caustic  iconoclast  who 
wrote  that  most  original  tract,  "The  New  Word," 
now  glitters  again  in  the  brilliance  of  his  prismatic 
intellect.  Here  is  an  epigram  which  would  have 
done  honor  to  a  La  Rochefoucauld:  "  Every  revela- 
tion passes  through  three  stages:  first,  it  is  a  heresy; 


ters  of  the  strictly  modern  fiction  dis- 

a'  sharpness  of  penetration  and  bitter 

the   world   as    does    Frank    Danby 

Let   the   Rwf  Fall   In'' 

ork  uf   this   English  au- 


"John 


mily") 


thor,  is  a  story  of  English  lords.  Irish  c 
and  various  other  interesting  people  who  live 
alternately  in  Britain  and  Slam.  The  story  is 
full  of  sentiment  which  occasionally  becomes  senti- 
mentality.  . 

Another  story  by  Ida  \\jlxc,  an  English  woman 
newer  to  the  ranks  of  fiction  than  Frank  Danby, 
is  "The  Native  Born  "  (Bobbs-Mcrrill).  This  is  an 
exciting  tale  woven  around  the  race  question  in 
India,  dealing  with  many  important  phases  of 
Anglo-Indian  and  native  life. 

Maurice  Hewlett  displays  in  his  latest  piece 
of  fiction,  "Rest  Harrow"  (Scribners),  the  same 
fre^ih  invention,  freedom  of  thought,  and  feeling 
for  nature    that    have    characterized   his  former 

There  is  an  intimate  quality  alwut  all  the  stories 
of  Alice  Brown  that  (as  Artcmus  Ward  once  put  it) 
will  almost  justify  an  incurable  case  of  optimism. 
In  "John  Winterbourne's  Family"  (llou^hton- 
MitHin)  we  have  another  study  of  social  ambitions, 
intellectual  development,  and  marital  complica- 
tions in  New  England. 


THE  NEW  BOOKS 

TRAVBi.Efi3'  TALES  takes  its  name  from  the  dominant  phy»cal  feature 

of  that  area,  but  of  necessity  its  text  deals  both 

BOOKS  of  travel  and  the  description  of  conn-  with  the  mountains  and  with  the  great  agricul- 

'^s  and  peoples  near  at  hand  and  at  the  utter-  tural  States  that  lie  to  the  eastward.     In  all  the 

St  parts  of  the  earth  come  from  the  presses  volumes  of  this  series  Mr,  Johnson,  who  is  his  own 

of  the  publishers  all  over  the  world  in  increasing  illustrator,  avoids  the  larger  towns  and  seeks  for 

numbers.     Whether  the  travelers  be  artists,   lit-  the  typical  and  picturesque  in  rural  life.     His  pho- 

erary  men,  students  of   politics   and  sociology,  or  tog^aphs  are  frequently  unusual  and  striking,  and 

"just  tourists,"  it  is  surprising  how  well  many  of  his  text  descriptions  equally  so. 

them  write  and  in  what  excellent  manufactured  One  useful  product  of  the  revival  of  interest  in 

form  the  publishers  bring  out  their  efforts.    Take,  Polar  exploration  resulting  from  the  Peary  achieve- 

for  example,  the  two-volume  work  on  "Cathedrals  ment  is  "The  Great  White  North,"'  by  Helen  S. 

and  Cloisters  of  the  Isle  de  France." '   This  hand-  Wright.     This  book  sums  up  the  whole  story  o( 

somely  illustrated  work  has  been  written  by  Elise  Arctic  exploration  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 

Whitlock  Rose.     The  pictures  are  from  original  discovery  of  the  Pole.     The  illustrations  include 

'    tographs  by  Vida  Hunt  Francis.     History  and  portraits  of  all  the  leading  exptor               "   "   " " 
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incident,  art  criticism  and  sociology  are  crowded    many  interesting  bits  of  Arctic  scenery, 
into  these  pages.  In  "The  Toll  of  theArctic  Seas,"*  Mr.DeltusM. 

The  latest  addition  to  Mr.  Clifton  Johnson's  en-  Edwards  attempts  to  give  a  brief,  accurate,  yet 
tertaining  series  of  "American  Highways  and  By-  comprehensive  account  of  the  jjrice  in  lite,  sufter- 
ways"  is  a  volume  on  "The  High wa>^  and  Byways  ing  and  dollars  that  has  been  paid  for  the  conquest 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains."'  Thb  title,  however,  of  the  Far  North.  These  stories  "have  been 
should  not  be  taken  too  literally.  The  book  is  gleaned,  scrap  by  scrap,  from  old  accounts  of  the 
intended  to  cover  the  region  lying  between  the  explorers  themselves,  from  obsolete  reijorts  of 
Mississippi  Valley  and  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  army  and  navy  inquiries,  from  private  journals 
■  'Cathifrfrmla  and  Olofatm'Df  the  I-17"de  France.  B^  and  manuscripts,  and  from  such  writings  of  the 
Elue  wbiUock  Rom.  PuUiuiu.  z  vols,,  nm  hb,,  ui.  15.  present-day  explorers  as  were  needed  to  make  a 
oi^TSot.Z^"  ^S^»^.'^i7^^^'"T''"-  ■"  complete  narrative  of  the  discovery  of  the  North 
Pole. 

One  fruit  of  the  anthropological  studies  that 
have  been  conducted  in  the  Philippine  archi- 
pelago under  American  auspices  is  a  volume  on 
"The  Racial  Anatomy  of  thePhilippine  Islanders,"* 
by  Dr.  Robert  Bennett  Bean,  now  of  the  Tulane 
University  of  Louisiana  and  formerly  associate 
professor  of  anatomy  at  the  Philippine  Medical 
School  in  Manila.  This  book  embodies  the  re- 
sults of  three  years'  in%-estigation  of  the  Filipinos. 
A  method  of  segregating  types  b  introduced  and 
affords  a  ready  means  of  comparing  different 
groups  of  men.  The  text  is  accompanied  by  nine- 
teen illustrations  reproduced  from  original  pho~ 
tographs. 

"Islam  Lands"'  is  the  title  of  an  account  of 
travel  in  Nubta,  the  Sudan,  Tunisia,  and  Al{^ria, 
by  Michael  M.  Shoemaker.  Mr.  Shoemaker  is  an 
experienced  traveler,  and  in  this  volume  he  de- 
scribes many  regions  that  are  remote  from  the 
globe-trotters'  beaten  track. 

"Panamaand  the  Canal  To- Day"'  is  a  historical 
account  of  the  canal  project  with  a  comprehensive 
description  of  the  physical  features  and  natural 
resources  of  the  countiy,  by  Forbes  Lindsay, 
author  of  "  Panama,  The  Isthmus  and  the  Canal." 
Now  that  the  construction  of  the  canal  has  en- 
tered upon  its  final  stage,  this  account  of  the  work 
that  has  been  done  and  description  of  the  plans 
,  upon  which  it  will  be  finished  is  especially  timely. 
Mr.  Lindsay  has  obtained  the  material  at  first 
hand  or  from  experts  who  have  carefully  investi- 
1  The  r.regt  Whlw  North.     By  Helen  S,  Wriglit.     M»o- 

<  The  Toll  of  the  Arctic  Seta.  By  Dcltiui  M.  Edwuda. 
Henry  Holt  *  Company.     419  pp..  111.     *a.50. 

'Rkc1>1  Anatomy  of  the  Philippine  Islnnden.  By  Kob- 
erc  Bennett  lleaji,  -M.D.       Lippbicotc.     23S  pp..  10.  _»3. 

■  Islun   L«id8.     By   Michael  Myera  8' 
nre  NORTH  'Panama  and  the  Canal  To-Daj. 
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gated  the  resources  ot  the  isth- 
mus. More  than  fifty  illustrations 
from  recent  photographs,  and  live 
maps,  accompany  the  text. 

Impressions  of  Cuba*  gathered 
during  ten  years'  residence  on  the 
islandare  set  forth  in  a  volume  of 
500  pages  by  Irene  A.  Wright. 
who  has  traveled  much  through 
the  provinces  on  work  entailed, 
first,  by  connections  with  local 
newspapers,  next  by  ai)pointment 
as  a  sperial  agent  of  the  Cuban 
department  01  agriculture,  anil 
finally  by  the  business  of  editing 
a  monthly  magazine  which  de- 
scribes the  island  principally  from 
the  agricultural  and  industrial 
points  of  view.  During  and  im- 
mediately after  the  Spanish  war 
descriptions  of  Cuba  flooded  the 
market,  but  within  recent  years 
comparatively  few  works  of  this  (illustration  fr 

character  have  found  publishers. 
The  present  account  is  brought  down  to  date  and 
contains  a  great  deal  of  information  about  the 
island  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  earlier  works. 

"Pages  from  the  Book  of  Paris"'  is  the  ritle  of  a 
series  of  racy  sketches  by  Claude  C.  Washburn, 
illustrated  from  etchings  and  drawings  by  Lester 
G.  Hornby.  The  book  gives,  in  word  and  drawing, 
the  impressions  and  adventuresof  these  two  young 
Americans — one  a  writer,  the  other  an  artist — each 
of  whom  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  city  and 
with  the  vajiaries  of  its  inhabitants.  The  product 
is  a  fascinatmg  interpretation  of  Parisian  life  itself, 
as  well  as  a  clever  expose  of  the  parody  ot  it  which 
most  foreigners  see. 

And  soon  through  the  ever-extending  list  deal- 
ing with  travel  throughout  the  civilized  and  un- 
civilized world.  Besides  the  more  noteworthy 
volumes  already  briefly  described,  mention  should 
be  made  of  the  following:  Spain,  Spaniards,  and 
Spanish  things  in  general  come  in  (or  some  lively 
and  entertaming  description  in  Miss  E.  Boyle 
O'Reilly's  volume  "Heroic  Spain."'  It  is  of  the 
heroism  in  the  soul  of  the  Spanish  people,  rather 
than  of  her  historic  characters,  that  this  author 
writes.  A  good  deal  of  interesring  information,  and 
many  useful  pictures,  may  be  foun<l  in  Mr.  R.  F. 

iahnston's  "Lion  and  Dragon  in  Northern  China."* 
1r.  Johnston,  who  tias  been  for  some  years  a  niagis- 
Btrate  in  Wci-hai-wei,  knows  whereof  he  speaks. 
L.  C.  Page  &  Co.  have  made  a  very  handsome 
volume  oT  N'.  O.  Winter's  "  Brazil  and  Her  People 
of  To-day."'  Customs,  characteristics,  amuse- 
ments, and  history,  with  suggestions  as  to  the 
development  of  natural  resources,  are  the  subjects 
considered.  In  "An  Englishman  in  Ireland,"'  Mr. 
R.  A.  Scott-James  gives  his  impressions,  by  text  and 

ficture,  of  a  canoeing  trip  through  the  Emerald 
sle.  Then  there  is  the  account  of  a  motor  trip  in 
Europe  taken  by  two  Americans.  A.  T.  and  B.  R. 
Wood,  which  is  given  us,  with  pictures,  under  the 


y  Ire 


I.  Wright. 


2  pp..  iU. 


general  title  "  Ribbon  Roads."'  l.'nder  the  rather 
unusual  title,  "The  River  and  I,"'  Mr.  John  G. 
Neihardt,  who  is  sometimes  known  as  the  "Ne- 
braska poet."  tells  the  story  of  his  descent  of  the 
Missouri  River  in  quest  of  exercise,  adventure,  and 
impressions.  A  perusal  of  the  book  convinces  one 
that  he  got  what  he  sought.  "Florida  Trails,"*  by 
Winthrop  Packard,  is  a  handsomely  illustrated 
description  of  several  years'  travel  in  the  State  at 
all  seasons.  A  sober  book  of  literary  interest  is 
Helen  Archibald  Clarke's  illustrated  description  of 
"Hawthorne's  Country,"'"  dealing  with  New  Eng- 
land and  the  scenes  of  his  European  tour  as  well. 
NEW  BOOKS  ABOUT  THE  "  DARK  CONTINENT  " 
The  rapidity  with  which  the  "  Dark  Continent" 
is  emcreing  into  the  light  of  print  is  truly  remark-, 
able.  Steadily  the  number  of  books  and  magazine 
articles  on  topics  relating  to  Africa  and  African, 
conditions  increases.  We  frequently  mention  in 
these  pages  the  more  noteworthy  of  these  publica- 
tions. The  present  book  season  has  been  marked 
by  an  unusual  number.     The  very  important  ex- 

Eloring  expedition  headed  by  the  Dukeof  Mecklen- 
uiv,  which  thoroughly  studied  extensive  tracts 
of  Central  Africa  during  1907-08,  has  found  its 
historian  in  the  Duke  hmiself.  "In  the  Heart  of 
Africa,""  which  is  the  title,  correctly  describes  the 
expedition  and  the  contents  of  the  book.  Duke 
Adolphus  Frederick,  of  Mecklenbut^,  who  has  an 
enviable  reputation  as  a  tra^'clcrand  a  sportsman, 
on  the  expedition  in  question  made  a  systematic 
investigation  of  the  entire  derman  East  African 
Protectorate,  and  traversed  the  entire  heart  of  the 
continent,  including  a  lar^e  portion  of  the  Congo 
State.  The  volume  is  illustrated  from  photo- 
graphs taken  by  the  author,  some  of  them  repro- 
duced in  color. 

Two  other  volumes  consider  Africa  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  sportsman.  Richard  Tjadcr"  at- 
tempts to  handle  the  matter  \-ery  thoroughly  not 
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c  9p»ln,     By  E.  Boyle  O 


•nortdii  Trails.     By  Winthrop  Pmckar<l,    SraaU.  Muy- 
ird  *  Co.    300  pp..  111.     1-J. 
!•  Hawthorne's  Counlrj-.    IIt  Helen  A.  Clarke.    Baker  A 

II  III  ihc  Heart  of  Arrlcn.  '  By  AdriliiliuE  fri'ilntdc,  Duku 

Mwklenbunt,     C»h«11  &  Co.     23,-.  pp..  ill.     V,. 

'•The  BlgCRtnoof  Afrt™.    By  Rlebard  TJaclH-.     Apple- 
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only  giving  his  own  experiences  but  drawing  from  BIOGRAPHY 

the  experiencta  of  otliers  and  in  making  copious  It  has  not  been  permitted  to 
suggestions  to  the  wOuld-bc  African  big-game  hiin-  exert  so  widespread,  intelligent  and  effective  in- 
ter as  to  the  selection  of  the  outlit  for  the  trip,  fluence  toward  general  peace  between  nations,  as 
that  which  is  already  to  the  credit  of  the  Austrian 
authoress  and  phi^nthropist,  Baroness  Bertha 
von  Suttner.  Four  years  ago  this  lady  received 
world-wide  recognition  for  the  vigor  and  effective- 
ness <rf  her  book  "Lay  Down  Your  Arms" — "  Die 
Waffen  Nieder."  Two  years  later  Baroness  von 
Suttner  received  the  Nobel  prize  for  peace.  In  her 
recently  published  memoirs,  which  have  just  ap- 
peared in fwo  volumes  with  the  subtitle;  "Records 
of  an  Eventful  Life,"*  Baroness  von  Suttner  eives 
an  absorbingly  interesting  account  of  her  wort  for 
"international  fraternization."  "Lay  Down  Your 
Arms"  has  been  called  the  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  o( 
the  peace  movement. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  that  remarkable 
woman,  the  late  Empress  Dowager  of  China,  Tzu 
Hsip'  by  J.  O.  P,  Bland  and  E.  Backhouse,  comes 
to  us  from  London,  imported  by  the  Lippincotts. 
This  is  a  history,  very  graphically  told,  of  the  life 
and  times  of  the  shrewd  old  Chinese  Empress, 
compiled  from  state  papers  and  the  private  diary 
of  her  chamberlain. 

•  SlKiuolrB  or  Berth*  von  Sultner,     By  Bu-odos  Ba-Ihs 
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as  to  the  linguistic  equipment  he  will  need,  and  in 
general  providing  material  usually  found  in  a  high- 
class  illustrated  guide-book.  In  "Uganda  for  a 
Holiday,"'  Sir  Frederick  Treves,  who  was  one  of 
the  surgeons  attached  to  the  personal  household  of 
the  late  King  Edward  of  England,  endeavors  to 
"be  of  some  service  to  the  unspecialized  traveler 
who  wants  to  go  somewhere  and  who  might  prof- 
itably go  to  Uganda."  This  book  is  also  copiously 
illustrated. 

Mr.  Edgar  Allen  Forbes  has  fairly  packed  with 
information  his  travel  book  which  he  has  entitled 
"The  Land  of  the  White  Helmet"'  and  subtitled 
"Lights and  Shadows  Across  Africa."  Mr.  Forbes, 
who  has  been  for  some  >;ears  managing  editor  of 
the  World's  Work,  has  tried  to  see  the  African  of 
to-day  with  American  eyes  and  to  tell  the  story 
thereof  without  fear  or  favor  of  any  man.  The 
pictures  are  from  photographs  taken  by  the  author 
and  are  very  varied  in  subject. 

The  subject  is  very  appropriately  rounded  off  by 
a  mention  of  Mr.  John  T.  McCutcheon's  humorous 
stoiy  of  his  hunting  adventures  in  Africa.'  Mr. 
MeCutcheon  is  known  far  and  wide  as  the  cartoon- 
ist of  the  Chicago  Tribune.  In  his  book,  which  is 
copiously  illustrated  from  photographs  and  a  num- 
ber of  mirth -provoking  sketches,  he  tells  us  he  has 
merely  attempted  to  "relate  the  experiences  of  a 
self-confessed  amateur,"  to  the  "accompaniment 
of  some  mildly  stimulating  pictures." 

I  [TKHnda   Tor    ■    HolldB)'.     By    Sir    Freairl..-k    Treves. 

"The  Luid''ot'  tb'e  White  Melniec.  Dy  Edcar  Allen 
rorbra.     Itevell.     3!JS  pp..  ill.     tl.so. 

•  In  AMca.     Br  Jobn  T.  McCiitcheon.     Bobl»-M(niU 
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Of  the  making  of  books  on  the  great  Na[>oleon 
there  is  apparently  no  end.  The  subject  is  ap- 
proached (rom  a  new  angle  in  the  autobiography 
of  the  great  emperor  which  has  been  recently 
issued  under  the  title  "The  Corsican."'  It  is  the 
diary  of  Napoleon,  which  has  been  compiled  and 
translated  by  R.  M.  Johnson.  The  entire  book  is 
made  up  of  Napoleon  s  own  words,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  bratketed  wissages  which  the  editor 
has  thought  necessary.  The  volume  ia  one  of  un- 
usual biographical  and  psychological  interest,  ■ 
»t»ce  it  contains  the  (rank  and  vivid  opinions  of 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  of  men  on  his  mili- 
tary campaigns  and  the  public  affairs  of  his  coun- 
try, as  well  as  the  more  intimate  details  of  his 
domestic  life  and  even  hia  thoughts  and  moods. 
Another  biographical  work — with  a  more  limited 
rai^e,  however — is  "Napoleon  in  His  Own  De- 
fense."* This  is  a  compilation  of  notes  and  corre- 
spondence, together  with  an  essay  on  Nagoleon 
as  a  man  of  letters,  by  Clement  Shorter.  Finally 
we  note  a  new  library  edition,  in  four  volumes,  of 
Prof.  William  M.  Sloane's  "Life  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte."' 

hatA  Rosebery's  biographjjof  Chatham,*  which 
is  very  full  and  painstaking  in  its  treatment,  pic- 
tures the  comparatively  obscure  period  of  the 
youth  of  the  great  William  Pitt.  The  volume  ends 
with  the  great  Englishman's  accession  to  the  nom- 
inal secretaryship  of  state  and  the  virtual  position 
of  premier  in  1 756.  Lord  Rosebery  has  made 
most  interesting  use  of  a  large  number  of  letters, 
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of  the  author  of  the  "'Comedic  Humainc,"  with 
a  number  of  pictures  some  of  them  rare — that  very 
well  illustrate  the  text. 

Cagliostro  is  a  mere  name  to  most  of  us.  What 
he  was,  what  he  saw,  and  what  he  did  to  make 
magic,  hypnotism,  and  free -masonry  known  to 
the  worla,^n  short,  as  the  subtitle  nas  it,  "The 
Splendor  and  Misery  of  a  Master  of  Magic," — 
are  set  forth  in  W.  R.  H.  Trowbridge's  volume  of 
biography.'    This  volume  is  copiously  illustrated. 

Other  biographical  studies  of  more  restricted 
historical  and  literary  interest  arc:  "The  Japanese 
Letters  of  Lafcadio  Hearn,"  edited  by  Eliza- 
beth Bisland  (Houghton-MifHin);  "The  Winter 
Queen," — Elizabeth  of  Bohemia, — by  Marie  Hay 
(Houghton-Mifflin);  "Dante  Alighieri,"  by  Paget 
"Toynbee  (Macmillan);  "Mazzini  and  Other  Es- 
says," by  Henry  EJemarest  Lloyd  (Putnams) ; 
and  "Heroes  of  California,"  by  George  Wharton 
James  (Little,  Brown). 


hitherto   unpublished,   of   a   personal   and   confi- 
dential nature.  ,,,,-.      , 

The  latest  work  on  Balzac,'  by  Frederick  Law-  "e'pf"'  °°°^  on  ,ar 

ton,  contains  virtually  all  that  is  known  of  the  life  "hat  Is  Arti*      1 

.TbeCondcu..     By  N.polaon  Boi.>l»r».     Housbtoa.  f?"?'*  ^^  Students  : 

Mifflia  Compuir.    826  pp.    »i.TS.  How   to  Judge  a 

^  >  Nipoteon  Id  His  On  Defeiue.     Br  ClemeDt  Shoner.  stated  in  the  prcf> 

■The   LJfe'of  Napolran   BoDspirte.     By   WlllluD   M.  for  "art  as  an  expression 

Sloane.     Cmtun'-     4  vols..  III.     (lO.  

•  Lont  CbathuD:  His  Early  lite  uid  Connectlims.     By 
Ixtnl  RiH«b«ry.     HarrKTS.     481  pp.,  Ul.     S3. 

•Biliac.     By    Frederlcfc    Lawlon.     Wese^    &    BIbhfII 


PAINTING,  ENQRAVINQ,  AND  MUSIC 
Mr.  John  C.  Van  Dyke  has  given  us  another 


entitled 
likely  to  become  as  indispen- 
i  his  iortaQt  invaluable  work. 
Picture." 
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beginning:  in  i^ii.  and  tells  humorously  of  his 
experiences  with  the  great  men  and  women  he  met. 
ll  also  deals  with  the  time  of  his  marriage.  Vol- 
ume IV.  is  full  of  "thoughts  rather  Chan  events." 
It  would  appear  Chat  William  D.  Howells  had 
taken  the  earth  for  his  possession.  Apparently 
there  are  few  persons  or  thinf^  or  subjects  that 
he  has  not  already  considered  in  his  all-inclusive 
literarj;  philosophy.  This  is  simply  preliminary 
to  saying  that  Mr.  Howells'  name  appears  on 
another  book  of  essays  and  observations  on  life  ia 

feneral,  this  time  under  the  title  "Imaginary 
nterviews."  * 

The  rather  ambitious  effort  of  Che  Neale  Pub- 
lishing Comrany  to  bring  out  the  collected  works 
of  Ambrose  Bierce*  is  to  be  completed  in  ten  vol- 
umes. It  has  teen  said  that  "Bierce  always 
radiates  brilliancy."  The  publishers  have  brought 
out  the  first  three  volumes  in  appropriate  mechan- 
ical form. 

We  have  now  for  the  lirst  time  the  collection  of 
all  the  poems  of  Eugene  Field  complete  in  one 
volume.'  Field  is  so  firmly  established  in  the 
affections  of  the  American  reading  public  that  it 
is  rather  surprising  no  standard  edition  of  his 
verses  has  been  Issued  up  to  the  present  time.  The 
volume  here  noted  seems  to  be  satisfactory  in  every 
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a  book  of  reminiscences  called  "Through 
Five  Administrations." '  Colonel  Crook 
gives  in  this  book  many  details  oC  Lin- 
coln's life  at  the  White  House  and  relates 
a  number  of  new  anecdotes  bearing 
thereon.  In  the  same  wajr  he  deals  with 
the  administrations  of  Lincoln's  succes- 
sors. His  account  has  a  certain  value 
35  an  inside  view  of  episodes  -A  national 
importance. 

The  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  volumes 
of  the  "  Documentary  History  of  Ameri- 
can Industrial  Society "*  deal  with  the 
labor  movement  during  the  years  1840- 
1880.  Prof.  John  R.  Commons,  who  has 
selected  and  edited  the  material  for  these 


documents  tending  to  show  the  impor- 
tant part  played  by  agitators  for  land 
reform  in  the  early  days  of  the  Republi- 
can party. 

Mr.  William  B.  Weeden,  author  of  the 
"Economic  and  Social  History  of  New 
England,"  has  written  "Elarly  Rhode 
Island:  A  Social  History  of  the  People."' 
Mr.  Wheeden  has  drawn  on  the  old  rec- 
ords, both  in  print  and  in  manuscript,  to  Mr.  A.  C 
show  what  were  the  early  ways  of  livii^  threi 

in  the  society  developed  on  Narragansett 
Bay.      Heretofore  a  great  part  of  what  (■■  Thr 

has  be«n  written  about  early  Rhode 
Island  has  had  to  do  almost  exclusively  with  theo- 
logical controversies  and  the  beginnings  of  political 
organization.  Mr.  Wheeden  tells  us  more  about  the 
social  side  of  the  people  and  how  in  comparative 
isolation  they  built  up  a  new  civilization. 

In  a  series  of  imaginary  portraits,  or  intimate 
and  graphic  studies,  of  the  highborn  culture  woman 
of  alltimes  and  nations,  Emily  James  Putnam  con- 
siders "The  Lady"*at  certain  significant  crises  of 
her  history.  Education,  domestic  and  social  life, 
duties,  occupations  and  pleasures,  matrimonial 
relations,  and  her  general  position  with  regard  to 
the  affairs  of  the  great  world,  are  all  considertd,  be- 
ginning with  the  Greek  lady  and  ending  with  her 
sister  of  the  twentieth  century.  The  volume  is 
illustrated. 

The  historical  story  "Sicily  in  Shadow  and  in 
Sun"'  told  in  modern  language,  and  for  the  most 
part,  through  the  words  of  a  traveler  who  visited 
the  island  after  the  disastrous  earthquake  has  been 
written  by  Maud  Howe,  with  numerous  illustra- 
tions including  pictures  from  photographs.  The 
Btory  of  the  American  relief  work  after  the  earth- 
quake is  picturesquely  told. 

In  "Ecnoes  from  Ldinburgh,  1910,"'  Mr.W.  H. 
T.  Gairdner  has  given  a  popular  account  of  the 
World  Missionary  Conference  held  in  the  Scottish 
capital  last  summer.    There  is  an  introduction  by 
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:  SilcDt  Iile,"  by  Mr,  A.  C.  Benson,  it  noticed  herswith) 
John  R.  Mott  and  a  striking  picture  of  the  con- 

LITERATURB 
"The  Silent  Isle"'  is  a  volume  of  delightful 
essays  by  Arthur  Christopher  Benson.  Its  sub- 
ject matter  is  somewhat  isminisceot  of  an  earlier 
collection  entitled  "From  a  College  Window," 
issued  by  Mr.  Benson  in  1906.  All  of  the  writings 
of  this  author — he  has  given  us  a  half-dozen 
volumes  within  as  many  years — have  a  decided 
biographical  trend.  Taken  as  a  whole  they  might 
be  grouped  under  one  general  title  of  "memoirs." 
Each  succeeding  volume  portrays  more  definitely 
the  inner  life  of  a  man  whose  richness  of  person- 
ality is  tempered  and  guided  by  an  almost  ascetic 
ideal  of  personal  conduct.  "The  Silent  Isle"  is  a 
book  for  the  quiet  hour  of  the  day.  When  we 
have  closed  the  door  on  the  clamor  of  life,  it  leads 
on  to  a  "garden  of  refreshment  which  the  pilgrim 
may  enter  by  the  way."  From  the  author's 
record  of  his  own  personal  experience,  he  departs 
like  a  pious  palmer  on  a  pilgrimage  to  many 
shrines.  He  writes  of  art,  of  life  and  literature,  of 
men  and  women  with  a  naive  simplicity  expressed 
in  poetic  prose.  He  is  in  earnest,  even  when  he 
meanders  delicately  around  his  subject,  but  his 
meaning  is  often  veiled  in  a  haze  of  emotional 
fancy.  Although  he  would  arm  us  with  high  cour- 
age and  point  the  way  to  spiritual  dominion,  his 
dcwre  for  salvation  is  mainly  the  desire  for  the 
salvation  of  his  own  soul,  a  Tolstoyian  doctrine 
of.  personal  perfection.  Mr.  Benson  is  at  his  best 
when  he  writes  of  nature  and  beauty.  This  is 
shown  clearly  in  his  exquisite  paragraphs  on  the 
"spirit  of  art"  and  (he  chapters  on  Keats.  There 
is  a  tang  of  Hazlitt  in  many  of  his  descriptive 
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passages,  although  he  has  little  of  the  brilliancy 
of  phrasing  possessed  by  that  essayist,  Mr.  Ben- 
son does  not  attempt,  however,  to  make  all  knowl- 
edge  his  province.  He  is  more  or  less  to  our  taste 
in  so  far  as  we  are  capable  of  appreciating,  to  use 
his  own  expression,  the  "subtle  flavors  of  life." 


o(  English  Literature"'  take  first  place.  We  have 
had  occasion  from  time  to  time,  as  the  volumes  of 
this  monumental  work  have  appeared,  to  refer 
appreciatively  to  its  scholarship  and  general  use- 
fulness. Volumes  V.  and  VI.  have  recently  ap- 
peared. Both  of  these  are  devoted  to  the  drama 
and  are  subtitled  parts  i  and  2.  Part  i  treats  of 
the  drama  to  1643;  Part  2,  the  Elizabethan  and 
Jacobean  drama.  As  in  volumes  already  issued, 
each  subject  and  division  is  the  work  of  a  writer 
generally  accepted  as  an  authority. 

A  year  or  so  ago  this  magazine  noted  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  hrst  two  volumes  of  Emerson's 
Journals,"'  bringing  the  correspondence  down  to 
tfe  year  1833.    Two  other  volumes  have  now  been 
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beginning  in  1833.  and  tells  humorously  of  his 
experiences  with  the  great  men  and  women  he  met. 
It  also  deals  with  the  time  of  his  marriage.  Vol- 
ume IV.  is  full  of  "thoughts  rather  than  events." 

It  would  appear  that  William  D.  Howells  bad 
taken  the  earth  for  his  possession.  Apparently 
there  are  few  persons  or  thinf^  or  subjects  that 
he  has  not  already  considered  in  his  atl-inclusive 
literary  philosophy.  This  is  simply  preliminary 
to  saying  that  Mr.  Howells'  name  appears  on 
another  book  oi  essays  and  observations  on  life  in 
general,  this  time  under  the  title  "Imaginary 
Interviews. ' '  * 

The  rather  ambitious  effort  of  the  Neale  Pub- 
lishing Comrrany  to  bring  out  the  collected  works 
of  Ambrose  Bierce*  is  to  be  completed  in  ten  vol- 
umes. It  has  teen  said  that  "Bierce  always 
radiates  brilliancy."  The  publishers  have  brought 
out  the  first  three  volumes  in  appropriate  mechan- 
ical form. 

We  have  now  for  the  first  time  the  collection  of 
all  the  poems  of  Eugene  Field  complete  in  one 
volume.'  Field  is  so  firmly  established  in  the 
affections  of  the  American  reading  public  that  it 
is  rather  surprising  no  standard  edition  of  his 
verses  has  been  issued  up  to  the  present  time.  The 
volume  here  noted  seems  to  be  satisfactory  in  every 

lispecially  noteworthy  of  mention  is  Mr.  Sidney 
Lee's  account  of  the  literary  relations  between 
England  and  France  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
which  he  has  brought  out  under  the  title  "The 
French  Renaissance  in  England."  • 

The  quota  of  books  on  Shakespeareana  includes: 
"An  Introduction  to  Shakespeare,"  by  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Yale  faculty— H.  N.  MacCracken, 
F,  E,  Pierce,  and  W.  H.  Durham  (Macmillan): 
"The  Tragedy  of  Hamlet,"  by  Henry  Frank 
(Sherman,  French  &  Co.);  "Stories  from  Shake- 
speare," by  Thomas  Carter  (Crowell  &  Co.);  and 
"  Bacon  Is  Shakespeare,"  by  Edwin  Durning- 
Lawrence  (John  McBride  Company). 
AN  1NDISPBN9ABLS  INDBX 

Too  few  readers  are  familiar  with  the  valuable 
index  to  current  periodicals  known  as  the  "Head- 
ers' Guide  to  Periodical  Literature."'  Thecjimnt 
cumul^ion,  covering  the  years  1^5-1909,  b  not 
only  an  index  to  ninety-ntne  distinct  periodicals; 
it  also  includes  in  the  same  alphabet  an  index  to 
430  books,  reports,  collections  of  essays,  and 
travel  sketches — 'in  other  words,  composite  books. 
or  books  whose  contents  are  frequently  not  clearly 
indicated  by  their  titles.  The  present  volume  of 
the  "Readers'  Guide"  consists  of  2500  paces, 
closely  printed,  and  is  by  far  the  most  complete 
summary  of  the  kind  ever  made. 
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PRESIDENT-ELECT  VINCENT,  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA 

(Dr.  George  Edgar  Vincent,  dean  of  the  racultiei  of  Art*.  Literature,  and  Science  in  the  Univeraitr 
oE  Chicago,  and  president  of  the  Chautauqua  Inatitution,  hoi  been  chosen  president  of  the  Univeriity 
of  Minnesota,  to  succeed  Dr.  Cyrua  Northrup.  who  resigned  two  years  ago.  after  he  had  been  presi- 
dent for  more  than  twenty.five  yeais.  Dr.  Vincent  is  a  son  of  Bi^iop  John  H.  Vincent,  the  founder 
of  Chautauqua,  and  has  himself  been  identified  with  the  work  of  that  institution  almost  from  ita 
beginoiDgs.  He  has  also  had  an  important  part  in  the  development  of  the  Chicaso  Univeidty  since 
that  institution  waa  opened.  As  its  dean  he  ha*  shown  unusual  talent  for  administration.  The 
University  of  Minnesota,  whose  head  he  now  becomes,  is  regarded  as  the  richest  of  all  State  uni- 
versities, [n  the  public  lands  which  were  set  apart  for  it  many  years  ago  there  have  been  discov- 
ered great  quantities  of  iron  ore.  It  tias  been  estimated  thai  the  university  fend,  by  natural  growth, 
will  exceed  S23O.00O.O00  fifty  years  hence.  The  univenaly  is  in  every  seoae  a  Slate  institution,  fax 
the  people  of  the  State  are  behind  it  and  are  supporting  it  generously) 
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his  objection  was  ui^ed,  not  on  the  main  point 
of  the  amendment,  but  on  its  exact  phrasing. 
Since  the  Senators,  when  elected,  are  officials 
not  of  the  States  but  of  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Depew  thinks  that  the  Constitutional 
provision  authorizing  popular  choice  should 
reserve  to  Congress  the  right  to  prescribe  cer- 
tain conditions  governing  the  election.  The 
amendment  as  pending  leaves  the  details 
to  the  States.  Southern  Senators  have  re- 
garded Mr.  Depew's  suggestions  as  in  conflict 
with  their  present  laws  restricting  the  sufirage. 
It  is  the  commonly  accepted  view  that  the 
voters  in  the  States  who  dect  the  legislatures 
should  vote  directly  for  United  States  Sena- 
tors. The  resolution  was  reported  on  Jan- 
uary II,  by  Senator  Borah,  of  Idaho.  The 
committee  presented  an  elaborate  array  of 
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SENATOR   WILUAM    E.    BORAH.   OF   IDAHO 

(Who  hoi  bad  the  honor  to  cepon  (rom  the  Committee  on  JudiciBry.  for  the  lint  time  in  all  the  yean  during 

which  wch  bills  have  been  pending,  a  reiolution  providirig  for  an  amendiiient  to  the 

Constitution  preacribinfl  the  direct  popular  election  of  Senaton) 

facts  and  arguments  in  its  report,  showing  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  favor  the  resolution 
conclusively  the  reasons  for  a  change  in  the  and  are  prepared  to  vote  upon  it. 
method  of  electing  Senators.    Opponents  of 

the  change,  like  Senator  Hale,  of  Maine,  and  iorimtr  Surely  the  country  has  had  all  the 
Senator  Heybum,  of  Idaho,  were  energetic  in  mob  object-lessons  along  this  line  that 
trying  to  find  ways  to  prevent  the  fixing  of  a  "W'W-i"""  jj  ^^^^_  At  this  very  time  the 
time  for  a  vote.  But  the  subject  is  one  that  Senate  is  compelled  to  bear  the  humiliation 
has  now  for  years  been  thoroughly  studied  and  disgrace  of  the  pending  Lorimer  case,  all 
and  discussed  by  the  whole  country,  and  because  of  its  contemptuous  refusal  in  the 
there  is  no  reason  for  further  delay.  Senator  past  to  heed  the  demand  of  the  country  in 
Borah  will  have  been  justified  in  forcing  the  favor  of  popular  Senatorial  elections.  The 
matter  to  a  vote  at  this  session,  throwing  the  Illinois  Legislature  that  sent  Mr.  Lorimer  to 
responsibility  for  a  possible  extra  session  the  Senate  was  deadlocked  for  many  weeks 
where  it  must  clearly  belong,  upon  an  ob-  and  unable  to  perform  its  proper  duties  as  the 
structive  and  mischievous  minority.  For  it  law-making  body  of  the  State  because  of  its 
is  well  known  that  more  than  the  requisite  subjection  to  the  game  played  by  the  desperate 
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and  unscrupulous  interests  that  were  con- 
tending over  the  choice  of  a  Senator.  There 
was  no  scandal  in  the  election  of  a  Governor 
for  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  if  it  had  been  left 
to  the  direct  decision  of  the  voters  whether 
they  wished  to  give  Senator  Hopkins  another 
term  or  preferred  somebody  else,  a  decision 
would  have  been  reached  that  could  not  have 
been  brought  into  question.  Lorimer  would 
never  have  been  a  candidate  before  the  people 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,  for  under  no  drcum- 


be  well-nigh  unanimous.  They  have  seen 
their  Legislature  demoralized  and  held  up  to 
the  scorn  and  derision  of  the  entire  country. 
They  have  seen  it  rendered  unfit  for  its  task 
of  legislation  by  reason  of  undue  strain  and 
excitement  over  an  election  that  the  people 
themselves  could  have  managed  without  em- 
barrassment They  now  witness  the  spec- 
tacle of  the  United  States  Senate  diverted 
from  its  appropriate  duties  and  engaged  in  a 
restudying  of  the  disgusting  details  of  legis- 
lative corruption  at  Springfield.  There  is 
nothing  whatever  that  commends  the  present 
system  to  the  people  of  Dlinois,  and  there  is 
much  that  condemns  it.  Mr.  Lorimer  is  a 
man  who  has  been  used  to  fighting  his  way  all 
his  life,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  he  should  be 
unable  to  see  the  impropriety  of  his  fighting 
to  keep  his  seat  in  the  Senate.  A  man  whose 
standards  of  honor  comport  with  the  dignity 
of  the  Senatorial  office  would  have  resigned  his 
seat  when  the  scandals  were  unearthed  in  Illi- 
nois, and  gone  back  to  clear  up  his  record. 

M<  Can  "^^^  ^^'-^  ^^^^  Senator  Burrows 
effort  till  and  the  majority  of  the  Com- 
stnatt  mittee  on  Privileges  and  Elec- 
tions should  in  December  have  brought  in  a 
report  vindicating  Lorimer  could  not  change 
the  facts  that  trials  in  court  had  brought  be- 
fore the  entire  country.  Senator  Frazier,  of 
Tennessee,  disagreed  with  Senator  Burrows 
and  the  majority,  while  Senator  Beveridge,  of 
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have  made  Lorimer's  election  otherwise  im- 
possible. This  was  a  very  narrow  position  to 
take  and  one  that  is  most  compromising  to 
the  dignity  of  any  legislative  body.  Senator 
Frazier,  in  his  minority  report,  took  the 
ground  that  the  evidence,  reasonably  con- 
strued, implicated  enough  members  of  the 
Legislature  to  have  made  Lorimer's  election 
turn  upon  those  transactions.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  Lorimer  and  bis  associates 
were  at  Springfield  actively  conducting  the 
Lorimer  canvass.    It  is  not  easy  to  believe 


I    LITTLE    HlNOKinC 


E  COIOIITTEE    REPORT   ON   TH 
■ad-HiraU  (Chicago) 


Indiana,  who  had  been  a  less  active  member 

of  the  committee,  did  not  concur  in  the  ma- 
jority report  and  announced  that  he  would 

take  further  time  to  study  the  evidence  before 

deciding  upon  his  course.    The  majority,  of 

course,  found  that  there  had  been  bribery  and 

that  several  members  of  the  Legislature  had 

unquestionably  taken  money  for  giving  their 

votes  to  Lorimer.     But  the  committee  did  s 

not  conclusively  ascertain  that  Lorimer  was 

himself  directly  guilty  of  crime  in  these  trans- 
actions, and  Mr.  Burrows  and  the  majority 

also  took  the  ground  that  they  were  not  sure 

that  enough  legislators  had  been  bribed  to  that  Lorimer, "with  his  past  record,  should 
have  been  ignorant,  in  a  general  way,  of  the 
nature  of  the  work  that  was  being  done  in 
his  behalf.  It  would  seem  as  if  Senator  Bur- 
rows' committee  was  much  more  anxious  to 
clear  Lorimer  than  to  vindicate  the  honor  of 
the  Senate. 

BtBindf-t  ^^-  Beveridge,  of  Indiana — ^by  no 
DUttntint  means  satisfied  with  the  Burrows 
*•"""*""  report— studied  the  case  for  him- 
self, and  when  the  matter  was  ready  for  con- 
sideration, on  January  g,  he  was  prepared  to 
make  a  minority  report  and  to  present  a 
resolution  declaring  vacant  the  seat  now  held 
by  Lorimer,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  not 
been  duly  and  legally  elected.  Mr.  Bever- 
idge's  review  of  the  case  was  scathing,  and  its 
conclusions  were  irresistible.  The  contest 
over  electing  a  Senator  had  been  going  on  in 
*^  ^^^''     f  o,  h    hp-     *^  Illinois  Legislature  for  three  months  when 

Kent  eman      cfrt    «-t.nn  n  .  n=tm,i  i»      n  auddcnly,  On  thc  26th  of  May,  a  number  of 
Democrats  who  had  steadily  voted  against  all 
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HON.    WILUAH   CaUBCH    OSBORN  HON.    THOUAS    M 

AppoiDted  legal  adviser  to  Governor  Dii  New  Fonst,  Pish,  and  Game  CommiESjoncr 
(Tiro  New  York  Democisw  of  the  higbeat  character  who.  at  personal  sacrifice,  have  obeyed  Covetnot  Din's  call  to  serve 
the  State  m  positions  of  arduous  labor.    Both  these  men  were  last  month  working  in  the  interest  of  Mr. 
Sbepard's  election  u  United  States  Senator) 

Republican  candidates,  suddenly  swung  over  His  only  chance  for  the  Senate  lay  in  the  fact 

and  elected  Lorimer.     It  is  conceded  that  that  he  had  been  promised  the  position  by 

some  of  these  Democrats  were  purchased.    At  Murphy,   the  boss  of  Tammany,  who  had 

least  four  of  them  fully  and  freely  admit  that  come  to  regard  himself  as  the  dictator  and 

they  were,  and  they  make  it  clear  enough  that  owner  of  the  Democratic  party  of  the  State 

they  were  not  alone  in  what  they  did.     It  is  of  New  York.     Mr'  Sheehan  had  been  a  local 

IT  the  facts.   The  politician  in  Buff  alo  with  arecord  that  he  might 

lost  unparalleled  well  wish  to  have  forgotten ;  and  from  1892  to 

Qption  and  dis-  i895hewasLieutenant  Govemorof  theState. 

iding   Lorimer's 

'raud  and  crime.  sufHan  n>    ^*""  ^^"^^  fifteen  years  Sheehan 

■eportof  Senator  nurghi/'i    has  been  wholly  out  of  the  public 

IS  all  along  been  •"••"i""    ^y^    j^„j    mind.    He    has    been 

'or  by  President  practising  law,  and  promoting  electric  lighting 

leaders  of  the  and  other  public  service  corporations;  and 

at  party  cannot  has  undoubtedly  formed  very  powerful  asso- 

he  condoning  of  dations  with  certain  corporate  interests  that 
are  supposed  to  require  vigilant  public  con- 

■■  trol.     He  has  been  well  known  in  the  inner 

IS  in  most  cases,  councils  of  these  corporations;  and  among  a 

enators   by  the  certain  class  of  lawyers  and  politicians  be- 

tainted  by  any  hind  the  scenes  he  has  doubtless  maintained 

ney  for  bribery,  a  place  of  secret  influence  and  power.     But 

number  of  in-  to  the  larger  public,  for  many  years,  he  has 

r  a  political  ma-  been  as  if  he  had  been  dead  since  the  time  of 

■a  bare  majority  Martin  Van  Buren.     The  State  possesses  its 

iture  as  to  force  group  of  prominent  and  active  Democrats 

ididate  upon  a  who  might  be  regarded  as  men  of  such  rank 

iam  F.  Sheehan  and  standing  as  to  be  properly  named  for  the 

eing  a  candidate  Senate.     Edward  M.  Shepard,  Alton  B.  Par- 

from  the  State  ker,  Thomas  M.  Osborne, — these  are  names 

with  the  people,  that  might  well  have  come  before  the  people 
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in  case  of  a  direct  vote  for  Senator.  Some  of  into  a  high  place  like  the  United  States  Sen- 
Mr.  Sheehan's  legal  associates  and  business  ate  a  man  who  is  merely  his  own  private 
intimates  had  come  before  the  public  with  choice,  and  whose  position  is  so  obscure  that, 
letters  to  the  newspapers  conveying  the  infor-  if  left  to  themselves,  the  people  would  never 
mation  that  William  F,  Sheehan  is  indeed  a  have  thought  of  him,  even  if  they  had  been 
man  of  such-and-such  attainments  and  of  given  a  hundred  guesses. 
such-and-such  qualifications.     From  all  over 

the  State  there  had  been  a  demand  for  Ed-  ThtPcnuiar  ^"^  the  Lorimer  case  in  Illinois 
wardM.  Shepard;butfromnosourcewhatso-  onrniii  illustrates  in  one  way  the  harm 
ever  had  there  been  any  demand  for  Sheehan.  •«"'«"•  ^^^^  comes  from  the  present  meth- 
As  a  matter  of  private  arrangement,  Mr.  od  of  electing  Senators,  while  the  Sheehan 
Murphy  was  simply  proposing  to  present  to  incident  in  New  York  illustrates  it  in  a  differ- 
Mr.  Sheehan  the  Senatorship  from  the  great  ent  way.  When  a  candidate  has  to  come  be- 
State  of  New  York.  We  are  not  raising  the  fore  the  people,  a  boss  like  Murphy  is  obliged 
question  whether  or  not  Mr.  Sheehan  possesses  to  think  several  times  before  he  acts.  Thus 
the  eminent  qualifications  ascribed  to  him,  Muip,by  went  to  the  State  Democratic  con- 
There  is  much  reason  to  think  that  he  pos-  vention,  last  September,  and  was  regarded  as 
sesses  no  qualifications  whatever  that  would  its  boss.  But  he  would  not  have  dared  to 
fit  him  to  represent  New  York  in  the  Senate,  propose  William  F.  Sheehan  as  a  candidate  for 
Yet,as  the  first  fruits  of  the  Democratic  vie-  Governor.  When  it  was  found  that  Mayor 
tory  in  New  York,  the  Democratic  caucus,  in  Gaynor's  health  made  it  impossible  for  him 
the  middle  of  January,  made  Mr.' Sheehan  its  to  run,  the  State  chairman,  Mr.  Dix,  was 
candidate  for  the  Senate,  Charles  F.  Mur-  agreed  upon  as  a  man  who  could  go  before  the 
phy,  head  of  Tammany  Hall,  went  personally  State  with  a  record  which  was  very  clean  and 
to  Albany  to  put  his  promise  into  execution,  creditable  though  rather  slight.  If  that  same 
convention  at  Rochester  had  been  obliged  to 
j^^  It  so  happened  that  a  handful  nominate  a  candidate  for  the  United  States 
Htw  rom  of  Democratic  legislators,  about  Senate  to  be  voted  upon  at  the  polls,  it  would 
"""'"*  twenty  in  number,  refused  to  go  almost  certainly  have  named  Mr.  Shepard, 
into  the  caucus;  and  the  Republicans  gave  Judge  Parker,  or  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Osborne, 
.their  nominal  support  to  Senator  Depew. 

The  handful  of  bolting  Democrats  suGBced  to       ^^^^^  ^    The  State  of  New  Jersey  has  been 
create  a  deadlock.     Sheehan  was  about  ten       Manimin    affording  another  striking  illus- 
votes  short  of  enough  to  elect  him.    The  plan     *""  ''"*"'   tration  of  this  same  subject.    In 
pursued  in  Illinois,  after  a  protracted  dead-  that  State  there  is  a  primary-election  law 
lock,  was  to  go  over  to  the  other  party  and  that  allows  the  voters  to  express  their  prefer- 
buy  enough  votes  to  turn  the  scales.    But  al-  ences  for  United  States  Senator.    It  has,  of 
though  Mr.    Murphy  and  Tammany  have 
ample  funds,  which  they  might  use  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Sheehan,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
reason  to  think  that  any  Republican  votes 
could  be  bought,  nor  does  it  seem  possible 
that  any  of  those  Democrats  who  refused  to 
vote  for  Sheehan  on  the  first  ballot  could  in 
any  way  be  induced  to  surrender  to  Boss 
Murphy.    As  we  go  to  press,  therefore,  it  has 
seemed  likely  enough  that  the  deadlock  would 
soon  be  broken  and  that  some  compromise 
candidate — Alton  B,  Parker,  for  example- 
might  be  chosen,     Sheehan,  by  the  way,  is  a 
member  of  Judge  Parker's  law  firm,  and  the 
former  Democratic  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency had  given  him  a  handsome  testimonial. 
But  the  simple  difference  is  that  Judge  Parker 
is  a  public  man  of  national  standing,  and  that 
Sheehan  is  not  a  public  man  in  any  sense 
whatsoever.     There  is  no  more  deadly  form  of 

insult  to  the  public  than  for  a  brazen  and  de-  xhe  judgment  op  paws 

tested  boss  like  Murphy  to  attempt  to  thrust  From  th*  Trib»»t  (New  Vorio 
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course,  no  binding  force  either  in  law  or  in 
morals  upon  members  of  the  Legislature, 
except  as  such  members,  in  their  own  cam- 
paigns for  election  to  the  law-making  body, 
pledge  themselves  to  their  constituents  that 
they  will,  or  will  not,  act  in  accordance  with 
the  results  of  the  popular  primary.  There 
were  four  or  five  Republican  cancSdates  for 
the  Senate,  including  the  retiring  incumbent. 
Senator  Kean,  Two  of  the  very  promi- 
nent Republican  candidates  submitted  their 
names'  to  the  popular  primary,  while  Kean 
himself,  and  one  or  two  others,  preferred  not 
to  expose  themselves  to  that  risk.  In  the 
Democratic  primaries,  the  names  of  three 
Democrats  were  on  the  voting  list  as  candi- 
dates for  the  United  States  Senate,  and  the 
result  was  overwhelming  in  favor  of  James 
E.  Martine.    The  most  potent  Democrat  of 


be  attributed  to  "  practical  politics."  It  was, 
of  course,  a  case  of  the  practical  politician 
being  shrewd  enough  to  interpret  public 
sentiment,  and  to  aid  in  the  nomination  of 
a  man  who  could  certainly  carry  the  State  for 
himself  and  who  might  also  draw  a  Demo- 
cratic legislature  in  his  train.  Mr.  James 
Smith,  Jr.,  has  served  one  term  in  the  United 
States  Senate  (1893-99).  It  was  distinctly 
stated  to  Dr.  Wilson,  and  to  the  people  of 
New  Jersey,  that  Smith  would  not  now  be  a 
candidate  for  the  Senate.  His  name  was  not 
presented  to  the  primaries,  and  if  it  had 
been  so  submitted  for  popular  endorsement  it 
would  have  been  sweepingly  defeated.  The 
prevailing  opinion  during  the  campaign  was 

.  that  the  result  would  give  New  Jersey  a  Dem- 
ocratic Governor  and   a  RepubUcan  legis- 

;  lature.  The  Democratic  sweep,  however, 
proved  to  be  complete.    Not  till  then  did  it 

.  appear  that  the  plan  of  Mr.  James  Smith  and 

:  his  machine  had  been  to  use  Wilson's  popu- 
larity to  secure  a  Democratic  legislature,  after 
which  it  might  be  easy  enough  to  use  Smith's 
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INAUGURATION  OF   WOODROW   WILSON   AS  GOVERNOR  OF  NEW  JERSEY 

political   control    to  make  him  the  Demo-     ,^^  or/o/nn*  Tliere  are  those  who  falJ  back 
cratic  caucus  candidate  for  the  Senate.  utthm      upon   the  Constitutional  provi- 

*"  sion   and  declare  that  the  plan 

wiitoii'i  Fiant  ^^  Democratic  legislators-elect  devised  by  the  founders  of  the  Government 
AaainttBou  from  Smith's  own  county  were  is  still  good  enough.     But  they  forget  the 
*"'*        brought  forward,  in  a  solemn  and  fact — or  choose  to  ignore  it — that  our  pres- 
suppliant  request  to  the  boss  who  controlled  ent  way  of  electing  Senators  is  grotesquely 
them,  to  ask  that  he  should  do  the  State  the  different  from  that  which  the  Constitution 
great  honor  of  allowing  himself  to  be  elected  prescribes  and  intends.     The  Constitution 
to  the  Senate.    Then  began  a  bitter,  deter-  intends,  and  means  to  prescribe,  that  the 
mined  fight  on  both  sides,   Governor-elect  entire  Legislature,  including  every  individual 
Wilson  taking  the  lead  and  addressing  great  member  of  it,  shall  take  part  in  the  actual 
Democratic  audiences  against  Smith  and  in  choice  of  a  United  States  Senator.     As  a 
favor  of  Marline.    The  Martine  men,  when  matter  of  fact,  under  the  existing  system,  a 
the  Legislature  organized,  surprised  theSmith  Senator  is  usually  not  chosen  by  the  Legis- 
men  by  taking  the  ground  that  no  legislative  lature  in  any  true  sense.    He  is  chosen  by  the 
caucus  was  necessary  to  find  a  Democratic  party  caucus  of  the  party  which  has  a  ma- 
candidate,  inasmuch  as  the  people  of  the  jority  of  the  members  of  the  two  houses  of 
State  themselves  had  chosen  a  candidate  at  the  Legislature  on  joint  ballot.     It  is  re- 
the  primaries.    This  was  a  perfectly  tenable  garded,  under  the  present  system,  as  virtually 
position,  and  it  put  Smith  where  he  could  not  necessary  for  legislators  elected  in  the  usual 
be  elected  without  very  large  aid  from  the 
Republican  members  who  were  controlled  by 
Smith's  allies  in   the  Republican  machine. 
On  his  inauguration  day,  January  17,  Gov- 
ernor Wilson  declared  to  the  newspaper  men 
that  he  considered  Marti ne's  election  as  prac- 
tically certain.     Smith's  election,  if  it  had 
been  accomplished,  would  have  had  the  same 
eflect  upon  Democratic  opinion  throughout 
the  country  as  would  the  election  of  Sheehan 
in  New  York.    It  would  have  handicapped 
the  party  in  its  plans  and  aspirations  for 
1912.    'Hiis  New  Jersey  situation  has  again 
shown  clearly  that  while  a  voluntary  primary 
election  for  the  choice  of  a  Senatorial  candi- 
date may,  indeed,  mitigate  the  evils  of  the 
present  mode  of  electing  Senators,  it  offei^        ,^.  ^„  j„sev-"uc^d  to  a  fiu^l.!" 

no    satisfactory    substitute    for   the   full    and  And «y— note Ihemndevelopcieiit 

complete  dection  of  Senators  by  the  people.  Prom  the  Sm  (Baiiunon) 
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'Lo^Bt-a  Orttai '"  *^^  State  of  Massachusetts, 
/■  iriiMdit>i>-  Senator  Lodge  has  been  chosen 
*""  to  another  term,  although  a  group 
.of  anti-Lodge  Republicans  refused  to  go  into 
the  legislative  caucus.  For  some  weeks  it 
had  ^en  seriously  questioned  by  the 
nen'spapers  and  politicians  of  Massachusetts 
whether  or  not  Mr.  Lodge  could  win.  His 
case  in  no  way  resembled  that  of  Sheehan  in 
New  York.  Senator  Lodge  is  a  distinguished 
public  man,  who  would  in  any  case  have  been 
a  foremost  figure  in  a  p>oputar  vote  for  Sena- 
tor. It  is  fairly  probable  that  a  popular  vote 
this  year  would  have  defeated  Lodge  and 
elected  a  Democrat,  for  quite  the  same  rea- 
sons that  can  be  given  for  the  defeat  of  Gov- 
ernor Draper  and  the  election  as  governor  of 
Mr.  Eugene  Foss  on  the  Democratic  ticket. 
The  present  method  of  electing  Senators  has 
not,  in  Massachusetts,  worked  in  a  scandalous 
fashion,  as  in  so  many  other  States,  Yet 
even  in  Massachusetts  it  would  be  better,  on 
many  accounts,  if  Senators  were  subjected  to 
the  test  of  a  direct  popular  vote. 

siMMit  iiianii  ^*  would  be  interesting  to  know 
aiu/ AUrien-i  how  a  direct  vote  for  Senator 
^"—■"  would  aSect  a  typical  smaU  State 
like  Rhode  Island.  Although  Mr.  Aldrich  is 
retiring,  the  "organization"  seems  still  to  be 
in  control.  The  two  leading  Republican 
candidates  for  the  seat  about  to  be  vacated 
were  Mr,  Henry  F.  Lippitt  and  Judge  Le 
Baron  B.  Colt.  Mr,  Ijppitt  was  the  man 
selected  by  the  party  authorities.  Judge 
Colt's  supporters  refused  to  go  into  the  legis- 
lative -caucus.  The  Democratic  candidate 
■was  Judge  Brown,  of  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court,  Judge  Colt  being  on  the  United 
States  Circuit  bench.  Mr.  Lippitt  is  a 
wealthy  cotton  manufacturer,  regarded  as 
standing  for  the  highest  kind  of  tariff  pro- 
tection on  the  textile  schedules  that  the 
progressives  of  the  country  desire  to  revise. 
Jut^e  Colt  was  strongly  supported  by  an  in- 
telligent public  sentiment  throughout  Rhode 
Island.  If  the  people  of  the  State  had  been 
empowered  to  choose  their  own  Senator,  the 
choice  would  have  been  between  Judge  Colt, 
Republican,  and  Judge  Brown,  Democrat,— at 
least  this  seems  to  have  been  probable.  But 
tbeattemptofJudgeColt's  supporters  to  dead- 
lock the  legislature  failed,  and  on  January  18, 
Mr.  Lippitt  was  elected  by  a  rather  dose 
margin.  There  will  naturally  be  unusual  in- 
terest in  following  the  Senatorial  career  of  the 
able  business  man  who  succeeds  Mr.  Aldrich. 
That  he  can  ever  become  as  powerful  as  his 
predecessor  is  not  to  be  imagined. 


(-The  oi»n  who  siccwds  Aldrich") 

Conateticufi  Connecticut,  like  Massachusetts, 
Adnttrnbit  is  a  State  that  last  November 
Choict  (.[jose  a  Democratic  Governor  and 
a  Republican  legislature.  Governor  Simeon  E. 
Baldwin  was  quietly  inaugurated  January  3, 
and  in  his  inaugural  address  took  strong  and 
advanced  positions  on  several  subjects  of  great 
public  interest.  But  the  really  exciting  affair 
in  Connecticut  politics  last  month  was  the 
choice  of  a  United  States  Senator.  The  in- 
cumbent, Senator  Bulkeley,  was  in  the  same 
situation  as  Mr.  Lodge  of  Massachusetts. 
There  was  opposition  to  him  from  the  pro- 
gressive wing  of  the  party,  but  Bulkeley  be- 
lieved that  he  could  hold  his  seat.  He  fought 
valiantly,  but,  unlike  Lodge,  he  failed.  The 
Legislative  caucus,  on  January  10,  gave  64 
votes  to  Senator  Bulkeley  and  113  to  ex- 
Governor  George  P.  McLean.  It  is  within 
bounds  to  say  that  Mr.  McLean  is  the  chosen 
leader  of  the  best  and  most  progressive  Re- 
publicans of  Connecticut.  Upon  his  election 
as  Senator,  on  January  17,  the  New  York 
Tribune  editorially  made  the  following  re- 
marks about  him : 

He  is  confidently  expected  by  the  best  elements 
in  the  Republican  fiarty  to  uphold  the  highest 
standards  of  leadership  which  have  existed  in  that 
State,  and  to  increase  Connecticut's  prestige  at 
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tures  would  be  made  up  of  men  of  superior  thing  more.  We  have  real  public  business 
character,  truly  representing  their  constitu-  to  do  at  Washington  that  requires  training,  ■ 
ents,  and  that  such  groups  of  men  would  be  talent,  and  character.  The  greater  part  of 
well  fitted  to  name  a  Senator  or  to  choose  a  the  business  of  the  United  States  Senate  is 
President,  They  did  not  contemplate  the  done  in  committee  rooms  by  men  who  are 
growth  of  honest  and  responsible  parties;  not  working  as  partisans  but  as  servants  of 
and  much  less  could  any  of  them  have  the  country.  As  regards  the  real  business 
dreamed  of  the  evolution  of  party  dictator-  that  is  carried  on,  it  is  much  more  important 
ship  by  a  private  boss  like  Murphy.  It  to  secure  the  election  of  a  good  man  than  of 
would,  of  course,  be  quixotic  under  present  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat. 
conditions    to   expect    the    80    Republicans, 

having  given  Mr.  Depew  the  compliment  of       i„aiana  at    ^^^  recent  Indiana  election  af- 
a  few  baUots,  to  take  a  real  part  in  the  choice        n  Furtntr     fords  an  entirely  different  sort  of 
of  a  Senator.    They  could  have  done  this  by        '"•""'"     illustration  of  the  bad  working  of 
throwing  their  solid  vote  for  the  Democrat   the  present   method  of   electing   Senators. 
who  coiJd  best  represent  the  great  State  of  There  was  overwhelming  evidence  that  the 
New  York  at  Washington, — in  consideration  people  of  the  State  desired  to  give  another 
of  the  anti-Sheehan  Democrats  agreeing  to  term  to  Senator  Beveridge.    K  the  popular 
act  together,  on  behalf  of  such  a  candidate  feeling  could  have  expressed  itself,  it  would 
as  Edward  M.  Shepard.    Yet  such  a  course  have  been  useless  for  anybody  last  fall  to 
of  action  would  show  common  sense,  a  fine   have  run  against  this  keen  and  able  Senator, 
spirit  of  duty,  and  a  perception  of  the  mean-  who  is  believed  by  the  people  of  his  State  to 
ing  of  a  legislator's  oath  of  office.    Instead   have  done  his  public  work  as  a  public  man 
of  injuring  the  Republican  party,  it  would  ought  to  do  it.    Yet, — as  respects  things  in 
greatly  strengthen  it  by  proving  to  the  coun-  general, — it  was  plain  that  Indiana  was  last 
try   that    Republicans   are    not   dog-in-the  fall  strongly  inclined  to  go  Democratic.    And 
manger  partisans,  and  that  when  they  can-  this  Democratic  tendency  affected  the  choice 
not  possibly  choose  a  RepubUcan  Senator  of  a  legislature,  for  some  specific  local  reasons. 
they  are  willing  to  help  choose  the  best  Demo-  If  a  legislature  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  select 
crat  who  can  be  found.   It  is,  of  course,  quite  a  Senator,  Indiana  would  have  chosen  a  Bev- 
easy  to  confute  these  suggestions  from  the  eridge  legislature  with  much  gusto.     But  the 
standpoint  of  any  strict  party  man, — that  question  of  a  repeal  of  the  county-option  law 
is  to  say,  a  man  who  believes  that  govern-  was  pending,  and  on  that  ground,  as  well 
ment  and  politics  must  always  be  run  like  a  as  others,  powerful  interests  brought  every 
game  of  football  between  two  precisely  bal-  effort  to  btar  to  secure  a  Democratic  legisla- 
anced  organizations.     But  while  politics  is,  ture.     Even  under  these  circumstances  Mr. 
indeed,  a  great  party  game,  it  is  also  some-  Beveridge  might  conceivably  have  been  re- 
elected, had  it  not  happened  that  a  Demo- 
cratic convention  had  previously  aamed  the 
Hon.  John  W.  Kem  as  candidate  for  Senator, 
.so  that  the  Democratic  legislative  candidates 
were  pledged  in   advance   to   Kern.     Here 
again,  by  a  different   modus  operandi,   the 
manner  of   electing  Senators  prescribed  by 
the  Constitution  was  entirely  set  aside.     For 
in  Indiana  two  party  conventions  had   in 
advance  named  the  candidates  for  Senator, 
and  the  legislative  candidates  were  accord- 
ingly pledged  all  along  the  line.   There  was  no 
need  of  legislative  caucuses,  inasmuch  as  the 
election  of  a  Democratic  legislature  meant 
Kem,  just  as  the  election  of  a  Republican 
legislature    would    have    meant    Beveridge. 
This  arrangement  was  not  what  the  people  of 
Indiana  desired.    What  they  wished  was  to 
vote  directly  for  Senator,  as  well  as  to  vote  di- 
THE  UEEPEK  THEY  Difi  THE  SOONER  soHETHiNG      ^^^^V  ^^^  thcir  Candidates  for  the  legislature. 
WILL  DROP  They  did  not  wish  to  make  the  one  thing 

Prom  the  jVopj  (Chicago)  depend  upon  the  Other. 
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"iotfw'i  Oi*«/ '°  *^^  State  of  Massachusetts, 
/■  voHoiutH-  Senator  Lodge  has  been  chosen 
**"*  to  another  term,  although  a  group 
of  anti-Lodge  Republicans  refused  to  go  into 
the  legislative  caucus.  For  some  weeks  it 
had  been  seriously  questioned  by  the 
newspapers  and  politicians  of  Massachusetts 
whether  or  not  Mr.  Lodge  could  win.  His 
case  in  no  way  resembled  that  of  Sheehan  in 
New  York.  Senator  Lodge  Is  a  distinguished 
public  man,  who  would  in  any  case  have  been 
a  foremost  %ure  in  a  popular  vote  for  Sena- 
tor. It  is  fairly  probable  that  a  popular  vote 
this  year  would  have  defeated  Lodge  and 
elected  a  Democrat,  for  quite  the  same  rea- 
sons that  can  be  given  for  the  defeat  of  Gov- 
ernor Draper  and  the  election  as  governor  of 
Mr.  Eugene  Foss  on  the  Democratic  ticket. 
The  present  method  of  electing  Senators  has 
not,  in  Massachusetts,  worked  in  a  scandalous 
fashion,  as  in  so  many  other  States.  Yet 
even  in  Massachusetts  it  would  be  better,  on 
many  accounts,  if  Senators  were  subjected  to 
the  test  of  a  direct  popular  vote. 

iiimit  Want  ^^  would  be  interesting  to  know 
Old  Aidrtcyt  how  a  direct  vote  for  Senator 
*"*"*°'    would  aSect  a  typical  small  State 
hke  Rhode  Island.    Although  Mr.  Aldrich  is 
retiring,  the  "organization"  seems  still  to  be 
in   control.     The   two   leading   Republican 
candidates  for  the  seat  about  to  be  vacated 
were  Mr.  Henry  F.  Lippitt  and  Judge  Le 
Baron  B.  Colt.     Mr,  Ijppitt  was  the  man 
selected  by   the  party  authorities.     Judge 
Colt's  supporters  refused  to  go  into  the  legis- 
lative cauais.     The  Democratic  candidate 
was  Judge  Brown,  of  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court,  Judge  Colt  being  on  the  United 
States   Circuit    bench.     Mr.   Lippitt   is   a 
wealthy  cotton  manufacturer,  regarded  as 
standing  for  the  highest  kind  of  tariff  pro- 
tection  on   the   textile  schedules  that  the 
progressives  of  the  country  desire  to  revise. 
Judge  Colt  was  strongly  supported  by  an  in- 
telligent public  sentiment  throughout  Rhode 
ad  been 
.tor,  the 
ge  Colt, 
rat, — at 
le.    But 
to  dead- 
nary  1 8, 
er  close 
isualin- 
T  of  the 
Aldrich. 


coBimrt/cBCf  Connecticut,  like  Massachusetts, 
AimiraMi  is  a  State  that  last  November 
"  chose  a  Democratic  Governor  and 
a  Republican  legislature.  Governor  Simeon  E. 
Baldwin  was  quietly  inaugurated  January  3, 
and  in  his  inaugural  address  took  strong  and 
advanced  positions  on  several  subjects  of  great 
public  interest.  But  the  really  exciting  affair 
in  Connecticut  politics  last  month  was  the 
choice  of  a  United  States  Senator.  The  in- 
cumbent, Senator  Bulkeley,  was  in  the  same 
situation  as  Mr,  Lodge  of  Massachusetts. 
There  was  opposition  to  him  from  the  pro- 
gressive wing  of  the  party,  but  Bulkeley  be- 
lieved that  he  could  hold  his  seat.  He  fought 
valiantly,  but,  unlike  Ixidge,  he  failed.  The 
Legislative  caucus,  on  January  10,  gave  64 
votes  to  Senator  Bulkeley  and  113  to  cx- 
Govemor  George  P.  McLean.  It  is  within 
bounds  to  say  that  Mr.  McLean  is  the  chosen 
leader  of  the  best  and  most  progressive  Re- 
publicans of  Connecticut.  Upon  his  election 
as  Senator,  on  January  17,  the  New  York 
Tribune  editorially  made  the  following  re- 
marks about  him: 

He  13  confidently  expected  by  the  best  elements 
in  the  Republican  party  to  uphold  the  highest 
standards  of  leadership  which  have  existed  in  that 
State,  and  to  increase  Connecticut's  prestige  at 
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he  won  a  well-fought  contest  against  severd 
strong  rivals  in  the  Democratic  caucus  on 
January  4.  He  had  the  active  support  of 
the  new  Democratic  Governor,  Mr.  Pl^sted. 
His  chief  opponent  was  Obadiah  Gardner, 
for  a  long  time  master  of  the  State  Grange. 
The  friends  of  Gardner  claim  that  if  the 
choice  had  been  made  by  the  people  their 
candidate  would  probably  have  been  pre- 
ferred. Johnson's  candidacy  was  embar- 
rassed by  the  fact  that  the  so-called  "Hale 
wing"  of  the  Republican  party,  through  its 
newspaper  organs,  expressed  a  marked  prefer- 
ence for  him,  so  that  his  opponents  claimed 
that  he  stood  for  the  same  business  interests 
that  had  always  been  behind  Hale.  But 
there  seems  no  particular  justification  for 
such  statements.  Mr,  Johnson  will  at  once 
take  his  position  as  a  strong  member  of  the 
Democratic  half  of  the  Senate.  The  State  of 
Maine  has  to  her  credit  an  extraordinary  list 
of  men  who  have  represented  her  in  both 
houses  at  Washington,  and  she  continues 
to  produce  statesmen.  Maine,  like  Rhode 
Island,  Delaware,  and  one  or  two  other  of  the 
smaller  States,  has  seemed  to  find  it  easier 
than  such  great  States  as  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio  and  Illinois,  to  lend  her  men  of 
real  strength  to  the  service  of  the  nation. 


(Coooecticut's  Senstor^lKt) 

Washington.     Mr.  McLean  is  in  the  prime  of  his 

Kwers.  He  is  a  singularly  felicitous  public  speaker, 
ows  his  constituency  thoroughly  and  is  in  sym- 
pathy with  all  efforts  Co  purify  politics,  impiove 
administration  and  raise  the  tone  of  public  life. 
He  will  represent  the  people  of  Connecticut  with 
intelligence  and  distinction.  The  State  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  its  choice. 

The  whole  country  is  the  gainer  by  having 
as  a  New  England  Senator  a  man  of  the  qual- 
ities of  George  P.  McLean.  His  choice  helps 
to  fill  the  great  gap  that  was  left  by  the  death 
of  Senator  Orville  H.  Piatt,  of  that  State, 
some  five  or  six  years  ago. 

Tht  Mob  Who  Almost  as  interesting  to  the  coun- 
SuoMiM     try  as  the  Aldrich  successorship 

£iw*<i>  Halt  is  the  man  chosen  to  succeedHale, 
of  Maine.  Charles  F.  Johnson,  who  was 
elected  by  the  legislature  at  Augusta  on  Jan- 
uary 17,  is  a  leading  lawyer  of  his  State,  and 
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Pomtrtm  ^^  ^^  Democratic  joint  caucus  of 
of  the  Ohio  legislature  on  January  s, 
"*'"  the  Hon.  Atlee  Pomerene  was 
nominated  for  the  United  States  Senate  to 
succeed  Senator  Charles  Dick,  Republican, 
and  on  January  lo  he  was  duly  elected  Sen- 
ator, receiving  every  Democratic  vote.  Mr. 
Pomerene  had  already  been  elected  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor on  the  ticket  with  Governor 
Harmon  in  November.  Pomerene  spent  his 
boyhood  on  an  Ohio  farm,  and  was  graduated 
from  Princeton  five  years  after  Governor 
Woodrow  Wilson  finished  his  course  at  the 
same  college.  He  afterward  studied  law  at 
Cincinnati  and  removed  to  the  city  of  Can- 
ton, McKinley's  home,  where  he  has  lived  for 
the  past  twenty-five  years.    He  is  a  warm 


expires  on  the  4th  of  March.  The  death  at 
Washington  of  Mr.  Scott's  colleague,  Stephen 
B.  Elkins,  on  January  4,  created  a  second 
vacancy  for  the  Democrats  to  fill.  The  Re- 
publican Governor,  Glasscock,  made  haste  to 
appoint  Davis  Elkins,  a  son  of  the  late  Sena- 
tor, to  fill  his  father's  seat.  This  appoint- 
ment could  be  valid  for  only  a  few  days,  or 
until  the  legislature  could  organize  and  elect 
Mr.  Elkins*  successor.  Clarence  W.  Watson 
and  W.  E.  Chilton  were  nominated  in  the 
Democratic  caucus  of  the  legislature  on  Jan- 
uary 18,  and  they  in  due  time  will  replace  at 
Washington  the  well-known  veterans,  Elkins 
and  Scott,  But,  meanwhile,  some  fifteen 
Republican  members  of  the  State  Senate  had 
fled  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  order  to  get  be- 
yond the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  and  delay 
the  organization  and  work  of  the  legislature. 
The  country  has  no  interest  in'  the  precise 
details  of  the  controversy,  but  has  a  right  to 
entertain  a  very  poor  opinion  of  West 
Virginia  politics,  which  has  so  long  been 
dominated  by  a  little  group  of  capitalists 
and  exploiters  of  the  coal,  oil,  and  other  re- 
sources of  the  State. 

A  Dianioak    ^^    Tennessee,   there   has   been 

In        another  discreditable  legislative 

TtnniHH    deadlock,  also  due  to  the  obvious 

unfitness  of  legislatures  to  elect  United  States 

Senators.    The  Democrats  of  that  State  have 
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braska,  also,  sends  a  Democrat  to  succeed  the 
retiring  Republican,  Senator  Burkett.  The 
new  Senator  is  Gilbert  M.  Hitchcock,  who  is 
publisher  and  editor  of  the  Omaha  Worid- 
Herald,  and  is  a  well-known  and  able  Con- 
gressman from  the  Omaha  district.  His  elec- 
tion to  the  Senate  follows  easily  and  without 
friction  the  popular  victory  won  by  him  at 
the  Democratic  primaries  in  the  autumn. 
This  Nebraska  method  at  least  relieves  the 
Legislature,  saves  its  dignity,  and  permits  it  to 
attend  to  its  proper  work  on  behalf  of  the 
State.  We  have  already  commented  upon 
the  success  of  Congressman  Townsend  in  a 
primary  election  over  the  incumbent.  Sen- 
ator Burrows.  It  is  fairly  probable  that  with- 
out the  primary  election  there  would  have 
been  a  hard,  protracted  struggle  in  theLegis- 


been  divided  into  bitter  factions.  It  seems 
that  a  minority  of  Democrats  in  the  lower 
branchof  the  Legislature  refused  to  appear  and 
take  the  oath  of  office,  and  the  upper  house, 
at  least  for  a  time,  declined  to  recognize  the 
lower  house  as  organized.  The  disturbed 
situation  seems  to  have  been  due  to  the  meth- 
ods of  the  retiring  Governor,  M.  R.  Patter- 
son. The  insurgents  came  into  their  places 
after  some  days  of  absence,  and  business  pro- 
ceeded. But  it  was  difficult  to  reach  a  Sen- 
atorial choice.  Senator  Frazier's  chances 
at  length  seemed  hopeless,  and  those  of 
the  Hon.  Benton  McMilUn  were  improv- 
ing. Gen.  Luke  Wright  was  a  possible  com- 
promise candidate. 

In  Pennsylvania,  Senator  Oliver 
*£/«**•"*  ""^^  reelected  without  opposition, 

the  same  being  true  of  Senator 
Sutherland,  of  Utah,  who  is  one  of  the  ortho- 
dox, or  so-called  "standpat"  leaders  of  the 
upper  house.  In  several  of  the  Western 
States,  selections  previously  made  in  popular 
primaries  have  been  duly  honored  by  legis- 
latures. In  Missouri,  for  example,  where 
James  A.  Reed  defeated  e.\-Governor  David 
R.  Francis  at  the  primaries,  the  Legislature 
acted  and  Mr.  Reed  will  succeed  the  retiring 
Republican  member.  Senator  Warner.     Nc- 


RON.  JAUES    A.  REno,  THE    NEW   UISSUUKI   M':NAT0K 

latuQ:,  for  Burrows  and  his  friends  command 
ample  resources  of  the  kind  that  are  every- 
where so  efficacious  in  handling  the  legislative 
choice  of  a  Senator  on  the  old  lines.  The  Mich- 
igan Legislature  has  confirmed  the  verdict 
of  the  primaries  without  delay  or  hesitation. 

C/.iBB       ^"  ^I'liesota,  Senator  Moses  E. 

■iirf        Clapp  was  reelected  on  January 

PoinaMtr    j^  ^,y  ^  remarkable  concurrence 

of  opinion  and  action.     Mr.  Clapp  has  been 

so  pronounced  an   insurgent,  and  so  con- 
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vinced  an  opponent  of  certain  attitudes  and 
alliances  that  have  weakened  President  Tait 
in  the  regard  of  the  Middle  West,  that  there 
was  some  talk  of  bringing  forward  either 
James  A.  Tawney,  Frank  B.  Kellogg,  Con- 
gressman Stevens,  or  Governor  Eberhart. 
But  on  January  17  every  Republican  member 
of  both  houses  of  the  Legislature  voted  for 
Moses  E,  Clapp,  and  two-thirds  of  the  Demo- 
cratic members  also  cast  their  votes  for  this 
quiet,  strong,  and  growing  statesman.  In  the 
State  of  Washington,  as  our  readers  will  re- 
member, the  fight  was  in  the  primaries  last 
fall,  when  Miles  Poindexter,  the  well-known 
insurgent  Congressman,  carried  every  county 
in  the  State  on  a  progressive  platform.  On 
January  17  the  Legislature  sustained  the  peo- 
ple's choice,  and  Poindexter  received  a  vote 
of  86  to  10  in  the  House,  and  of  40  to  r  in  the 
Senate.  The  State  of  Washington  is  very  glad 
not  to  have  a  legislative  contest  on  its  hands. 

In  Iowa,  the  situation  was  uncer- 

*(S(2Si'  *^'°  ^*  ^^^  ti™*  "^  •'*"'  S^'ig  '<• 
press.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  Hon.  Lafayette  Young  had  been 
appointed  temporarily  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  Senator  DoUiver,  In 
Colorado,  a  choice  will  have  to  be  made  to 
succeed    Senator    Hughes,    who    died    last 
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month.  In  Montana  last  month  the  Legisla- 
ture was  deadlocked  over  the  choice  of  a 
Democratic  successor  to  the  retiring  Repub- 
lican, Senator  Carter.  The  people  of  Mon- 
tana have  had  some  very  scandalous  epi- 
sodes in  the  history  of  their  representation  in 
the  United  States  Senate.  They  would  have 
been  happier  this  winter  if  they  had  thrashed 
the  choice  of  a  Senator  out  at  a  primary  elec- 
tion last  fall.  Their  deadlock  at  this  time 
brings  painfully  to  mind  other  Democratic 
Senatorial  elections  in  Montana,  and  gives  us 
a  further  instance  of  the  need  of  changing  the 
Constitution  and  electing  Senators  by  direct 
vote  of  the  people.  California,  on  the  other 
hand,  furnishes  a  pleasant  example  of  the 
value  of  even  an  informal  reference  of  such 
a  matter  to  the  people.  In  the  primary  elec- 
tions, Judge  John  D.  Works,  of  the  State 
Supreme  Court,  who  was  the  candidate  of  the 
insurgent  wing  of  the  Republicans,  had  a 
decided  plurality  of  votes  cast,  although 
the  other  Republican  candidate,  Mr.  A.  G. 
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Spalding,  carried  a  larger  number  of  dis-  see  the  Hon.  Champ  Clark  in  the  Speaker^s 
tricts.  Mr.  Works  was  cleady  entitled  to  chair  and  a  new  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
be pronounced  victor,  and  the  Legislature  so  mittee  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Under- 
decided.  On  January  lo  he  received  92  wood,  of  Alabama,  wrestling  with  the  task  of 
votes  as  against  21  for  Spalding,  thus  being  committee  assignments,  and  trying  to  frame 
duly  elected  Senator  on  the  first  ballot.  But  a  new  general  tariff  bill, 
for  the  primary  there  would  probably  have   • 

been  a  long  and  embarrassing  contest,  dis-  n^ppowon-  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  reapportionment  of 
turbing  the  Legislature  for  many  weeks.  ment  of     the  House  on  the  basis  of  the  new 

thB  House    (.gjjg^g  jjg^g  ijggjj  introduced  in 

Pmdina     ^^  ^^  difficult  in  a  short  session  of  Congress   by    Representative    Crumpacker, 
Work       Congress  to  do  much  more  than  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Census.  This 

in  Congreas  ^^  ^^^  ^j^^  great  appropriation  bill,whichisintended  to  serve  as  an  outline  of 
bills.  The  Republicans  are  trying,  in  the  a  measure  to  be  developed  in  committee  and 
concluding  weeks  of  this  session,  to  pass  a  in  the  course  of  the  House  debates,  provides 
law  authorizing  a  tariff  commission.  Besides  for  433  members,  excluding  Arizona  and  New 
the  bill  of  Senator  Beveridge  that  has  long  Mexico,  which  together  will  be  entitled  to 
been  pending,  several  new  ones  have  been  three  members  on  the  basis  of  present  popula- 
submitted  to  committees.  Representative  tion.  The  present  House  has  391  members, 
Nicholas  Longworth  has  introduced  a  tariff-  and  any  proposed  change  in  the  ratio  which 
commission  bill  in  the  House,  and  Mr.  Dalzell  would  lead  to  a  decrease  in  the  representation 
himself,  heretofore  hostile  on  principle,  has  of  any  State  or  States,  would  be  so  hotly  con- 
made  a  modified  proposal.  The  Democrats  tested  that  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  no 
are  not  helping  the  Republicans,  and  it  is  proposition  of  the  sort  would  have  the  slight- 
somewhat  doubtful  whether  we  shall  see  a  est  chance  of  success.  Mr.  Crumpacker's 
tariff  commission  established  for  several  years  bill  provides  for  as  small  a  niunber  of  mem- 
tocome.  President  Taft's  attempt  to  run  the  bers  as  is  possible  without  decreasing  the 
departments  more  economically  is  not  likely  population  of  any  State.  It  happens  that 
to  cut  down  the  sum  total  of  public  expendi-  as  one  result  of  the  census  of  1910  several  of 
ture.  For  example,  the  SuUoway  pension  the  Mississippi  Valley  States,  which  have 
bill,  with  Speaker  Cannon's  enthusiastic  influential  delegations  in  Congress,  were 
endorsement,  has  passed  the  House,  and  it  threatened  with  a  loss  in  representation  be- 
adds  $45,000,000  to  the  pension  roll,  bring-  cause  of  the  relatively  slight  gain  shown  in 
ing  the  total  annual  appropriation  on  that  their  population.  This  fact  makes  it  all  the 
score  to  more  than  $200,000,000.  The  Sen-  more  improbable  that  any  smaller  number 
ate  may  cut  the  amount  down,  but  it  will  than  that  decided  on  by  Mr.  Crumpacker's 
not  reject  the  new  legislation.  President  committee  will  be  accepted  by  the  present 
Taft's  efforts  to  secure  means  with  which  to  Congress, 
fortify  the  Panama  Canal  are  meeting  with 

much  opposition.  The  determined  proposal  ^^^  ^^^^  The  ratio  of  population  to  repre- 
to  grant  some  form  of  steamship  subvention  in         sentatives  is  fixed  by  the  commit- 

which  would  develop  our  trade  with  South  ^«'"'«««'»*"*'®''  tee  at  211,877 — an  increase  of  17,- 
America  is  also  one  of  the  President's  pet  695  over  the  ratio  now  in  force.  Under  the 
measures  that  does  not  find  a  smooth  course,  new  apportionment  one  member  each  will  be 

gained  by  the  States  of  Alabama,  Colorado, 

Po99ibiy  an  ^^  ^^  hoped  that  the  postal  sa\dngs  Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Louisiana,  Michigan, 
Extra  bank  experiment  may  at  once  be  Minnesota,  Montana,  North  Dakota,  Ohio, 
Session  fQ^Qwed  by  that  of  a  parcels  post  Oregon,  Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota,  Utah, 
for  the  nu^  free  delivery  routes.  But  from  and  West  Virginia,  while  the  States  of  Un- 
certain groups  of  merchants  this  plan  is  meet-  nois,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Texas,  and 
ing  with  such  militant  opposition  that  it  is  Washington  will  gain  two  members  each, 
not  likely  to  make  its  way  through  the  pres-  California  and  Oklahoma  three*  members 
ent  Congress.  Modifications  of  the  House  each,  Pennyslvania  four,  and  New  Yoric  six. 
rules,  made  last  year,  have  a  tendency  to  Under  the  method  embodied  in  the  proposed 
retard  business,  and  it  is  considered  not  un-  bill  the  total  membership  of  the  House  is 
likely  that  the  4th  of  March  may  find  some  reached  by  dividing  the  population  of  each 
of  the  appropriation  bills  still  pending.  This  State  by  the  ratio  (211,877)  and  assigning  to 
would  necessitate  the  calling  of  the  new  Con-  each  State  one  representative  for  each  full 
gress  in  special  session,  and  we  should  at  once  ratio  of  population,  and  one  in  addition  for 
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HON.  OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD,  OF  ALABAMA 


supenede  th«  Spealur  la  the  as 


Dtmocfatic 


-each  major  fraction  thereof.    This  method  House  ofi&ce  huiiding.    Under  the  order  of 

has  the  endorsement  of  Prof.  Walter  F,  Will-  the  House,  made  some  time  ago,  it  is  under- 

coT,  of  Cornell  University,  who  was  one  of  stood  that  the  desks  will  be  removed  before 

the  chief  statisticians  of  the'  twelfth  census,  the  assembling  of  the  Sixty-second  Congress. 

We  cannot  enter  into  the  details  of  this  and  Under  the  new  conditions  a  House  of  greatly 

other  plans,  but  for  a  clear  and  useful  state-  enlarged  membership  should  be  able  to  trans- 

ment  of  the  reapportionment  problem  we  act  business  more  intelligently  and  satisfac- 

commendour  readers  to  the  article  appearing  torily  than  a  House  of  the  present  member- 

in  this  number  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  ship  under  existing  conditions, 
from  the  pen  of  Prof.  Frederic  Austin  Ogg 

(see  page  ao8).    The  increasing  size  of  the  ^^^^  ^^^^  January  was  a  memorable  month 

House  of  Representatives,  which  seems  in-  ik  tm      in  the  lustory  of  the  United  States 

evitable,  will  necessitate  a  rearrangement  of  ^""""  ""'"*  Supreme  Court.    Both  the  Stand- 

the  hall  of  the  House.    It  is  generally  ad-  ard  Oil  and  the  American  Tobacco  Company 

nutted  that  the  desks  now  in  use  are  less  cases  came  up  for  reargument  before  the  full 

needed  than  before  the  establishment  of  the  bench,  Justices  Lamar  and  Van  Devanter 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  SUPREME  COURT  AS  NOW  CONSTITUTED 

(Prom  left  to  right,  standing:  Justices  Van  Devanter.  Lunon,  Hughn  and  Lamar.    Seated:  Justices  Holmes. 
HBrian,  Chief  Justice  White,  Justices  McKenna  and  Day) 

having  taken  their  seats  on  January  3.  Thus  tobacco  case  was  instituted  in  1907  in  the 
all  nine  places  on  the  bench  were  filled  for  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of 
first  time  in  many  months.  For  the  first  New  York.  Allied  companies  in  the  to- 
time  also  Chief  Justice  While  presided  at  bacco  business,  with  combined  assets  of  more 
a  hearing  of  cases.  It  may  be  in  order  than  $400,000,000,  made  up  the  organiza- 
to  remind  our  readers  that  the  Standard  Oil  tion  which  the  Government  sought  to  have 
case,  which  lias  been  spoken  of  by  Attorney-  the  court  dissolve.  Three  of  the  four  judges 
General  Wickersham  as  the  most  important  united  in  a  decree  holding  that  many  of  the 
suit  thatever  came  before theSupreme  Court,  coqx)rations  had  entered  into  a  comb'nation 
was  instituted  five  years  ago,  in  the  United  in  restraint  of  trade  in  violation  of  the  first 
States  Circuit  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  section  of  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law.  The 
of  Missouri.  The  federal  Government  was  application  of  the  Sherman  law  to  the  e  or- 
the  complainant  and  alleged  that  the  Stand-  ganizations  involves  an  investigation  of  the 
ard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey,  as  a  holding  facts  as  well  as  an  interpretation  of  the  law. 
company,  had  acquired  since  1899,  and  held  The  arguments  before  the  Supreme  Court 
by  direct  stock  ownership,  sixty-five  com-  last  month  attempted  answers  to  these  three 
panles.  These  companies,  it  was  charged,  questions:  What  is  commerce?  What  is  re- 
owned  the  stock  of  forty-nine  others.  The  straint  of  trade  or  commerce?  and  What  is  it 
Government  asked  that  this  organization  to  monopolize?  In  the  tobacco  case  the 
be  dissolved.  By  unanimous  decision,  four  Government  was  represented  by  Attorney- 
judges  of  the  Circuit  Court  made  a  decree  General  Wickersham  and  Mr.  McReynolds, 
dissolving  the  organization  both  because  it  and  the  corporations  by  Mr.  Horablower  and 
was  in  restriction  of  interstate  commerce,  and  Mr.  Delancey  Nicoll.  The  Standard  Oil 
because  it  was  an  attempt  to  monopolize.  Company  was  well  defended  by  John  G,  Mil- 
Before  the  decree  became  effective,  an  appeal  bum  of  Buffalo,  while  Mr.  Frank  B.  Kellogg 
took  the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court.    The  ably  assisted  the  Attorney- General. 
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Baitimon  '^^  pcoplc  of  Baltimore  signal- 
Mrf  ized  the  beginning  of  the  new  year 
Mknt  Honkui*  ^^  completing  a  fund  for  the 
Johns  Hopkms  University  to  comply  with 
the  terms  of  a  conditional  gift  made  by  the 
General  Education  Board,  which  some  time 
ago  offered  the  University  $250,000  on  the 
condition  that  $750,000  additional  be  raised 
by  the  first  of  January,  1911.  Not  only  did 
the  University's  Baltimore  friends  meet  the 
General  Education  Board's  condition,  but 
added  gifts  brought  the  total  to  more  than 
$900,000,  so  that  the  sum  now  available 
to  the  University  is  about  $1,150,000.  The 
contributors  to  the  fund  numbered  nearly 
1200  in  the  dty  of  Baltimore  alone.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  since  the  Univer- 
sity was  founded,  in  the  early  seventies,  the 
people  of  Baltimore  have  given  to  the  institu- 
tion nearly  three  and  a  half  million  dollars, 
thus  duplicating"  the  original  generous  gift  of 
the  founder.  Perhaps  there  is  not  another 
dty  on  the  continent  in  which  such  really 
popular  support  of  an  institution  of  higher 
education  has  been  exhibited.  It  is  gratify- 
ing to  the  friends  of  Johns  Hopkins  that  so 
effective  an  appeal  has  been  made  to  local 
pride,  but  the  work  of  the  institution  is 
national  in  its  scope  and  should  have  more 
than  local  support.  The  trustees  estimate 
the  present  needs  of  the  institution  at  extension  of  its  work  will  meet  with  a  cordial 
$2,000,000,  and  they  are  asking  men  of  response  from  al!  directions.  Several  impor- 
wealth  ail  over  the  country  to  come  to  the  tant  changes  have  taken  place  of  late  in  the 
assistance  of  this  pioneer  among  American  administrativepersonnel  of  American  colleges 
universities.  and  universities.     Dr.  Edgar  F.  Smith  be- 

comes provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
„g^^  ^f      The  purpose  of  this  spedal  fund  vania,  succeeding  Dr.  Charles  C.  Harrison  in 
uiiiMritii    is  partly  to  transfer  the  University  that  office.    The  new  president  of  the  Uni- 
Exnaiuimi    (Qitgne^p  gjte  ^t  "Homewood,"in  versity  of   Minnesota  is   Prof.   George   E. 
the  outskirts  of  Baltimore,  and  partly  to  ex-  Vincent,  whose  portrait  appears  as  the  fron- 
tend  its  activity  to  four  new  departments  of  tispiece  of  this  number  of  the  Review. 
study:  (i)  A  Training  School  for  Teachers, 

whidi  will  enable  the  University  to  pay  apart  of  comuii  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  bill 
its  service  to  Baltimore  and  the  State  of  Mary-  uniiirui  has  been  introduced  in  the  House 
land;(2)aSchoolofApp!iedSdence,wheread-  ""•'SuMfm  ^^  Representatives  by  the  Hon. 
vanced  students  will  be  taught  methods  of  sci-  Frank  0.  Lowden  of  Illinois,  for  the  improve- 
entific  investigation  applied  to  industrial  pur-  ment  of  the  diplomatic  and  consular  services 
suits;(3)aSchool  of  Jurisprudence,  notmerely  through  the  enactment  into  law  of  the  essen- 
occasional  or  professional  in  character,  but  a  tial  prindples  of  existing  executive  orders, 
place  for  the  sdentific  study  of  laws  and  their  bringing  those  services  under  the  merit  sys- 
effect  upon  communities;  (4)  a  Department  of  tern,  and  providing  that  the  qualifications  of 
Preventive  Medicine  in  connection  with  the  candidates  for  appointment  to  those  services 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  which  will  apply  be  ascertained  by  impartial  examination. 
sdentific  methods  to  the  study  of  problems  This  measure  simply  perfects  and  makes  per- 
concemingthepublichealth,  and  to  the  train-  manent  the  improvements  already  brought 
ingof  much-needed  workers  in  this  important  about  in  the  foreign  service  since  the  passage 
field.  It  is  proposed  to  complete  this  fund  by  of  the  consular  reorganization  act  in  1906. 
February  32,  and  we  fed  sure  that  this  new  Both  President  Taft  and  Secretary  Knox  are 
appeal  of  the  University  for  assistance  in  the  heartily  in  favor  of  its  passage. 
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The  results  of  the  negotiations  enforce  and  administer  its  provisions  to  be  known 

/KSXft»    which  were  carried  on  last  month  as  the  International  Commerce  Commission  and 

wK*  Omada     ^  iir    i.-   _•.       v  i.  xi.    o^  4.  whicb  Shall  Consist  of  four  members,  namely,  the 

at  Washington  between  the  State  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 

Department  and  the  Canaoian  Ministers  of  sion,  and  the  chief  commissioner  of  the  Board  of 

Finance  and  Customs  for  a  Canadian-Amer-  Railway  Commissioners  of  Canada  for  the  time 

ican  reciprocity  agreement  have  not  yet  been  being,  a  member  of  the   Interetate  Commerce 

J        r..        Ti      -J     iT  fiu  L  Commission  to   be   appointed  by  the  President 

madepubhc.     President  Taft  hopes,  however,  ^l  the  United   Sutw   and   a   member  of  the 

to  be  able  to  formulate  such  an  agreement  railway  commissioners  of  Canada  to  be  appointed 
in  time  to  submit  it  to  the  present  Con-  by  the  Governor  General  of  Canada  in  council, 
gress  before  adjournment  in  March."    FoUow-  The  powers  conferred  upon  and  audiority  given 

P        ,      ,  •'      ..        ...  X     /-vii  t  ax.     to  this  commission  in    respect  of  mtemational 

mg  closely  upon  the  visit  to  Ottawa  of  the  carriers  would  correspond  to  the  extent  indi- 
westem  farmers  to  demand  a  reduction  of  cated  to  those  exercised  by  the  Intersute  Com- 
duties  upon  American  agricultural  machinery,  merce  Commission  in  respect  of  interstate  carriers 

upon  which  we  commented  last  month,  came  '?'.•''''  *^«  United  States.  .  .  .  (3)  The  pro- 
.  V  i  /-v»..  f      J  1       !•        t  visions  of  such  a  treaty  should  apply  to  telegraph, 

the  appearance  at  Ottawa  of  a  del^Uon  of  telephone  and  express  companies,  and  such  com- 

more  than  a  hundred  members  of  the  Cana-  pames  should  be  subject  as  respects  their  inter- 
dian  Manufacturers'  Association,  which  pre-  national  business  to  the  authority  of  the  Intema- 
sented  a  vigorous  protest  against  reciprocity.  *'°°*'  Commerce  Commission. 
After    good-humoredly    asking  whether  it  -jhe  Dominion  exercises  a  rigid 

wodd  be  wiser  for  him  to  hsten  to  Uie  voice       ^^^L     and  progressive  supervision  over 

c-  w-.f?T'  °' ^°  *^'  V  t^^t •"^5^?^*'!^':  """"  aU  the  "common  (irriers "  oper- 
Sir  WJf nd  Launer  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  ^^j^    ^.j^j^  -^^  territory.    In  this  categ^, 

the  Dommion  Government  'may  find  It  posa-  Canadians  include  exprL  companies.  Last 
ble  to  have  some  measure  of  reaprocal  trade  ^^^^  ^^  p^^^  ^  Commission  of 
with  our  southern  noghbor  to  benefit  the  Canada  rendered  a  sweeping  judgment  affect- 
farmers  who  ask  for  it  without  mjurmg  the  j„  ^  ^^  ^^  comp^eTdomg  busi- 
manufacturers  who  oppose  it.  „^ jn  Canadian  territor^^declaring dem aU 

,^„,^^  .  It  is  expected  that  with  the  rec-  to  be  overcapitalized.  These  companies,  says 
"^"X^"  iprodty  treaty  there  wiU  also  ^^  ^^^"^  ^"^^f^'  are  merely  agencies  of 
<^™'  be  submitted  to  Congress  the  the  railways,  and  the  earmngs  of  the  railways 
text  of  some  sort  of  traffic  agreement  from  expre«  traffic,  bang  excessive,  ^ould  be 
with  Canada  to  regulate  railroad  business  reduced.  The  compames  are  ordered  to  sub- 
over  the  border.  We  have  given  the  news  ^^  *  "^'^  ^^  ^'^^hm  the  next  three  months, 
of  the  conferences  held  during  the  past  few  ^he  extension  of  the  power  of  the  govern- 
months  between  the  Hon.  Martin  A.  Knapp,  ™f  *  ^.^  Ottawa  ov^r  the  larger  commercial 
the  Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  enterprise  of  the  Dominion  which  have  a 
Commission,  and  the  Hon.  J.  P.  Mabee,  quasi -pubhc  character  has  been  one  of 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Railroad  Commis-  Jhe  pohaes  strongly  advocated  by  Eari 
sioners  of  Canada,  on  this  subject    Late  in  ^rey,  the  present  Governor   General,  who 

December  these  officials  reached  the  basis  f^V^  ^J!^-  "«  "^  \  ^T*^?*' 
of  an  agreement    The  report  of  Chairman  it  "s  now  ddSmtdy  announced,  by  Ae  Duke 

Knapp,  concurred  in  by  Chairman  Mabee,  ^^  S°I^'*c*' ^^^"i'^  ^^^r^l*  ^^  Pi 
and  presented  to  the  S^retary  of  State  on  the  ^T^^^^.  ^^^^  e>adaice  of  ^e  growth  of 
last  day  of  December,  contains  recommenda-  the  Canadian  naUonal  spirit  as  distmct  from 
Uons  of  such  importance  to  those  of  our  aXi-  ^i  ^^  a  Bntish  colony,  although  combmed 
zens  who  are  interested  in  trade  and  travel  with  loyalty  to  the  empire,  k  furnished  by  the 
across  the  border  that  we  herewith  summar-  rfmarkably  rapid  growth  of  the  so^aUed  Na- 
ize  its  most  important  points.  Uonahst  movement  m  the  provmce  of  Quebec 

'^  Two  of  the  ablest  members  of  the  Dommion 

(i)  It  is  quite  apparent  that  the  existing  laws  of  Pariiament,   Mr.   Hemi  Bourassa  and  Mr. 
the  United  States  and  of  Canada  are  inadequate  for  F.  D.  Monk,  are  leaders  of  thi<;  mov^ment^ 
theeffective  cx>ntrol  of  intenriati^l  carriers  as   ^^  ^ims  and  scope  of  which  are  set  forth  in 
respects  through  rates  and  the  estabhshment  of       y       ,.        4^-  i 
through  routes  and  other  matters  which  are  proper  ^  Leadmg  Article  on  page  230, 
subjects  of  joint  regulation,  and  that  such  regula-  t^  _i    1  1.    i_ 

tion  would  be  mutiially  advantageous  to  the  inter-  o^aiit  of  tk9  ^^X 1^^  month  the  commission- 
ests  of  both  countries.  It  is  equally  plain  that  the  Fitifrim  ers  of  the  United  States,  Canada 
reeulatwn  to  which  inteniational  earners  sh^^  ^#'— «*    and  Xewfoimdland  (the  last  rep- 

subjected  is  substantially  similar  to  that  provided .^% ,  ^,  e:-  t?j„«-j  vr^— :«    *u-.  t% •    \ 

for  Imerstate  carrkrs  of  the  United  States.  .  .  .  resented  by  Su-  Edward  Morris,  the  Premier) 
(2)  The  proposed  treaty  provides  for  a  tribunal  to  held  a   long  conference  at  Washington  for 
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the  purpose  of  reaching  an  agreement  regard-  dences  that  the  insurrectionary  movement  in 

ing  certain  changes  in  regulations  governing  Honduras  has  been  instigated  and  encour- 

the  fisheries  in  Canadian  and  Newfoimdland  ated  from  Guatemala.    That  republic,  ac- 

waters.    Instead  ot  calling  upon  the  com-  cording  to  repeated  complaints  received  at 

mission  of  experts,  appointed  imder  The  Hague  the  State  Department,  has  been  giving  active 

award,  "to  determine  the  reasonableness  of  aid  and  support  to  the  Bonilla  movement, 

certain  existing  fisheries  regulations  to  which  On  January  15,  the  American  representa- 

the  United  States  has  objected,"  such  "rea-  tive  at  Guatemala  dty,  by  direction  of  Sec- 

sonableness"  will  be  settled  by  direct  nego-  retary  Knox,  made  vigorous  representations 

tiations  between  the  interested  governments,  to  President  Cabrera^  of  Guatemala,  against 

these  alleged  violations  of  the  Washington 
A  survey  of  the  condition  of  the  convention  (agreed  upon  by  all  the  Central 
tn9urr§etion  countrics  and  peoples  bordering  American  Republics  in  1907)  requiring  abso- 
in  Mexico  ^^  ^^  Caribbean  Sea  indicates  lute  neutrality  in  the  event  of  a  revolution  in 
that,  in  the  first  weeks  of  the  year  191 1,  revolu-  a  neighboring  republic, 
tion  and  rebellion  against  constituted  govern- 
ments and  general  political  and  economic  im-  financing  ^t-^^  more  than  a  year  of  nego- 
rest  are  more  widespread  than  for  some  years  Honduras  and  tiations,  the  proposed  loan  for  the 
past  in  these  countries.  The  insurrection  in  reorganization  of  the  finances  of 
Mexico  had  attained,  by  the  first  of  the  year,  Honduras  has  been  made  possible  by  the  con- 
almost  the  proportions  of  a  dvil  war.  The  vention,  signed  last  month,  between  Secretary 
actual  fighting  has  been  generally  confined  to  Knox  and  General  Parades,  Honduran  Min- 
the  State  of  Chihuahua,  although  outbreaks  ister  of  Finance,  which  binds  the  government 
in  other  states  have  been  reported.  The  entire  at  Tegucigalpa  to  fulfiU  the  obligations  of  a 
insurrection,  however,  as  we  pointed  out  last  loan  made  recently  by  American  financiers, 
month,  is  directed  not  so  much  against  the  Like  most  Central  American  coimtries,  Hon- 
central  government  as  against  abuses  of  local  duras  has  ignored  her  foreign  debt  for  so  long 
administration.  In  Chihuahua  the  present  that  the  impaid  interest  is  now  greater  than 
movement  is  really  a  protest  against  the  ex-  the  original  debt.  The  treaty  above  referred 
actions  of  the  state  government,  which  is  to,  which  was  signed  on  January  10,  virtually 
controlled  by  certain  rich  families,  holding  guarantees  payment,  but  does  not,  as  was 
monopolistic  control  of  the  business  opportu-  reported  in  the  newspapers  at  the  time,  estab- 
nities,  rather  than  against  the  Diaz  regime  at  lish  a  financial  protectorate  over  Honduras 
Mexico  City.  Many  exaggerated  reports  of  such  as  the  United  States  now  exercises  over 
battlesland  losses  of  life  have  been  published.  Santo  Domingo.  Guatemala  also  is  trying 
Authoritative  statements,  however,  indicate  to  straighten  out  her  finances.  Her  govern- 
that  the  losses  up  to  the  present  have  not  ment  is  negotiating  |"with  certain  American 
exceeded  400.  The  so-called  revolutionists,  financiers  for  a  loan  of  $40,000,000  to  be 
who  have  much  justification,  suffer  from  lack  used  in  refunding  her  foreign  debt, 
of  a  competent  leader.    Their  strength,  which 

is  considerable,  comes  chiefly  from  their  posi-  ^^^^^^  ^^    On  the  first  day  of  the  year  diplo- 

tion  in  the  moimtainous  districts,  from  which  steadying    matic  relations  were  renewed  by 

it  has  hitherto  seemed  impossible  to  dislodge  Meraeif     ^^  State  Department  with  the 

them.    President  Diaz,  it  is  believed,  con-  Government  of  Nicaragua,  thus  terminating 

templates  extensive  changes  in  the  adminis-  an  official  estrangement  which  has  lasted  since 

tration  of  Chihuahua.    The  census  of  Mex-  December  i,  1909.    At  that  date  Secretary 

ico  has  just  been  taken,  and  it  indicates  Knox  handed  his  famous  note,  criticizing 

that  the  population  of  the  republic  is  now  the  Zelaya  administration,  to  the  Nicaraguan 

over  15,000,000.  representative  at  Washington.    Mr.   Knox 

stated  that  the  United  States  Government 

la  It  Revoiw  ^  ^^^^  threatened  insurrection  would  not  recognize  any  president  imtil  he 

tion  In      against  the  Government  of  Hon-  had  been  constitutionally  elected  by  the  people 

HoHduraa?    juras  broke  out  late  in  December,  of  Nicaragua.    This  condition  was  fulfilled 

There  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of  opposition  by  the  election  of  General  Juan  Estrada  on 

to  General  Davila,  now  President  of   the  December  31  by  imanimous  vote  of  the  Nica- 

republic.    Former  President  Bonilla  headed  raguan  Congress.    He  is  recognized  as  the 

the  uprising,  and  there  was  some  fighting  legal  head  of  the  republic  for  the  regular  term 

during  the  first  days  of  the  year,  with  what  of  two  years.    General  Estrada,  in  his  first 

result  it  is  not  as  yet  dear.    There  are  evi-  message  to  the  Congress,  proposed  gradual 
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disarmament,  public  improvements,  the  de-  Dr.  Mendoza's  mission  failed.  The  other 
velopment  of  agriculture,  a  lower  tariff  and  South  American  countries  have  apparently 
the  negotiation  of  a  foreign  loan  with  the  entered  upon  the  new  year  peacefully  and 
aid  of  the  United  States  Government,  prosperously.  It  is  true  that  the  boundary 
dispute  between  Peru  and  Ecuador  is  still 
Cote  Rita  Costa  Rica  alsohasmadeanagree-  unsettled.  Peru,  however,  has  agreed  to  sub- 
Haiti  '  ment  with  American  financiers  mit  the  question  to  The  Hague  Tribunal  for 
tma  uba  £^^  jjjg  refunding  of  her  foreign  arbitration,  and  it  is  expected  that  Ecuador 
debt  of  about  $i4,ocx),ooo.  Haiti  and  Santo  will  follow  suit.  Early  in  January  General 
Domingo  have  renewed  their  old  quarrel  Emilio  Estrada  was  elected  President  of  the 
about  a  certain  tract  of  land  occupied  by  the  latter  republic  to  succeed  General  Alfaro.  He 
former  but  claimed  by  the  latter.  A  boun-  will  be  inaugurated  on  August  31  next.  The 
dary  dispute  between  these  two  republics  on  new  President  of  Chile,  Dr.  Ram6n  Barros 
the  same  West  Indian  island  is  of  long  stand-  Luco,  was  inaugurated  on  December  23. 
ing.  Its  interest  to  Americans  consists  chiefly  Dr.  Luco  was  elected  in  October  to  succeed 
in  the  fact  that  important  commercial  con-  the  Minister  of  Justice,  Senor  Figueroa.  It 
cessions  to  American  citizens  are  involved,  will  be  remembered  that  in  one  month,  Sep- 
Both  republics,  however,  have  agreed  to  sub-  tember  last,  Chile  lost  both  her  President, 
mit  the  dispute  to  "investigation  commis-  Seiior  Montt,  and  her  Vice  President,  Senor 
sions."  Despite  some  mutterings  of  threat-  Albano,  The  close  commercial  connection 
ened  insurrection  in  Cuba  during  the  past  between  the  Brazilian  Republic  and  Europe 
year,  that  republic  has  attained  a  degree  of  was  emphasized  several  weeks  ago  by  the 
stability  that  is  very  gratifying  to  the  Amer-  laying  of  a  new  cable  connecting  Germany 
ican  people  and  the  country  in  general,  with  Brazil.  The  line,  which  extends  from 
President  Gomez  enters  upon  the  third  term  Cologne  to  the  Canary  Islands,  and  thence 
of  his  administration  apparently  under  much  from  Liberia  to  Pernambuco,  Brazil,  is  sub- 
better  auspices  than  those  which  attended  his  sidized  by  the  Berlin  Government,  and  is 
other  inaugurations,  expected  to  be  open  for  business  next  month. 

Panama     I^uring   the   last   days   of    1910  rhi  situation  ^^^  ^'*^'  '■^"Its  of  the  general 

teuador,     several  efforts  were  made  by  the  '■         election  held  in  Great  Britain  in 

*"""       Government  of  Panama  to  es-  "'^  Britain  Dccgj^ber  last  show  that,  in  the 

tablish  friendly  relations  between  the  little  second  Parliament  of  King  George,  England 

isthmian  republic  and  her  big  neighbor,  Co-  will  be  represented  by  465  members,  of  whom 

lombia,  of  which  she  was  formerly  a  con-  190  are  Liberals,  239  Unionists,  35  Laborites 

stituent  state.     Dr.  Carlos  Mendoza,  acting  and  i  Nationalist;  Scotland  by  72  members 

as  a  special  commissioner  of  the  Panaman  (Liberals  58, Unionists  11, Laborites 3);WaIes 

Government,  was  sent  to  Bogota  to  negotiate  by  30  members  (Liberals  23,  Unionists  3, 

a  treaty  of  peace.    The  Colombian  Govern-  Laborites  4),  and  Ireland  by  103  members 

ment,  however,  has  not  ceased  to  (officially)  (Liberals  i,  Unionists  19,  Nationalists  75  and 

regard  Panama  as  Colombian  territory,  and  independent  Nationalists  S),    This  makes  a 


TWAS  BUT  A  UTTLE  CHRISTMAS  PUDDING  THE  UBERALS  GOT 
MOTOEK  ASQVTTU:  "I'm  alraid,  children,  its  only  a  little        Thb  SaQUto.  (Mr.  Redmond  still  dojni 
Picm  the  Daily  Exprisl  (London) 
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MR.  CHURCHILl,  BRmSH  HOME  SECRETARY,  AT  THE  "BATTLE  OF  STEPNEY" 

<Por  Ibe  dvt^s  of  this  cooHict  stt  the  paraKraphs  on  this  and  foUowtns  pages) 

totalof 398111  thegovernmentcoalitionagainst  tJie  Upper  House  will  accept  gracefully  the 
272  of  the  opposition.  Thus,  after  a  year's  consequences  of  the  people's  will  as  expressed 
campaigning  and  great  political  excitement,  at  the  polls,  or  whether  it  will  be  necessary 
the  balloting  shows  that  the  parties  in  Great  for  the  King  to  create  new  peers  to  pass  the 
Britain  remain  almost  exactly  as  they  were  government  measure.  1911  is  to  be  a  coro- 
after  the  preceding  election.  The  Unionists  nation  year.  On  June  16  the  elaborate 
claim  that  if  all  the  seats  had  been  contested  ceremonies  of  crowning  George  V.  King  of 
(163  were  returned  without  balloting)  the  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  Emperor  of 
Liberal  plurality  would  have  been  greatly  re-  India  will  take  place  in  London,  to  be  re- 
duced. On  the  other  band,  the  Liberal  lead-  peated  later  at  the  Durbar  in  Calcutta, 
ers  point  to  the  loss  they  sustained  because 

of  the  sudden  shelving,  just  before  election,  of  ^^^^^      No  better  evidence  could  be  fur- 
Tariff  Reform,  by  the  adoption  of  the  referen-  ana  Hy     nished  of  the  nervous  state  of 
dum,  and  the  determined  attack  made  by  the  ^'""■»*'"«    mind  to  which  our  British  breth- 
Suffragettes  on  Liberal  seats  held  by  very  ren  have  been  brought  by  the  war  talk  that 
small  majorities.    Had  it  not  been  for  these  has  flooded  press  and  platform  in  the  "tight 
setbacks  the  Liberals  claim  they  would  have  little  island"  for  the  past  few  years  than  the 
greatly   increased   their    majorities   in    the  tragi-comic  melodrama  enacted  last  month  in 
Commons.     They  also  insist  that  if  plural  the  streets  of  London.    J^ot  even  the  result 
voting  were  abolished,  the  ministry  would  of  the  elections,  nor  the  Pariiamentary  pro- 
have  had  a  majority  of  at  least  200.  gram,  not  even  the  impending  fate  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  nor  the  imminence  of  Home 
j^  ^^^     When  Parliament  meets,  on  the  Rule  for  Ireland,  absorbed  so  much  of  the 
tram  of     first  day  of  the  present  month,  attention  of  the  British  public  from  "John 
p«}Mm«,t    j^  ^1   pro,.ged  at  once  to  put  o'  Groat's  to  Land's  End,"  as  did  the  police 
through  its  measure  abohshing  the  veto  power  struggle  with  the  anarchists,  now  being  re- 
of  the  Lords,    It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  ferred  to  as  the  "Battle  of  Stepney."    The 
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trouble  originated  in  the  middle  of  December,  erally  armed.  Crimes  of  violence  are  com- 
when  three  policemen  were  shot  dead  and  paratively  rare  in  England,  and  burglars  and 
two  others  wounded  in  an  attempt  to  arrest  other  law-breakers  themselves  seldom  make 
a  gang  of  Russian  criminals  who  were  found  use  of  firearms.  The  British  mind,  however, 
breaking  open  a  jeweler*s  safe  in  the  squaUd  is,  and  has  been  for  several  years,  at  a  very 
district  of  Whitechapel.  One  of  the  crimi-  nervous  tension  over  the  possibility  of  a  war 
nals  was  also  shot,  and  from  evidence  found  on  of  invasion,  and  the  mention  of  a  foreigner  in 
him,  it  was  learned,  after  several  weeks'  inves-  a  hostile  attitude  often  produces  astonishing 
tigation,  that  in  a  certain  street  in  Stepney  results.  Such  a  spectacle,  however,  as  Lon- 
between  the  business  districts  of  the  City  and  don  saw  on  January  3,  in  one  of  its  most  con- 
the  poverty-stricken  region  of  the  East  End,  gested  quarters,  cannot  be  good  for  the  morale 
there  was  a  small  arsenal  and  a  "factory"  for  of  the  police  or  for  its  prestige  among  the 
manufactiuing  high  explosives.  law-breaking  classes.    The  "Battle  of  Step)- 

ney"  and  its  results  is  likely  to  have  an  im- 
j^^  Similar  discoveries  are  of  every-  portant  influence  on  the  British  Government's 
"  BatttB  of  day  occurrence  in  Russia,  and  not  future  treatment  of  anarchists,  and  in  its 
^•'*'"''  unknown  in  some  other  coimtries,  general  attitude  toward  alien  immigration. 
In  England,  however,  the  unearthing  of  this  Unlike  almost  all  other  European  nations, 
murderer's  den  created  consternation  of  na-  Great  Britain  has  scarcely  ever  molested  re- 
tional  proportions.  Two  anarchists  of  Rus-  puted  anarchists  in  London,  provided  they 
sian,  or  German,  origin  were  foimd  to  be  hiding  committed  no  overt  acts  against  the  public 
in  the  aforesaid  house  on  Sidney  Street,  in  peace.  For  this  tolerance  the  British  Govem- 
Stepney.  A  large  body  of  police  surrounded  ment  has  often  been  severely  condemned  by 
the  house,  and  in  a  few  moments  a  pitched  other  nations  who  occasionally  suffer  from  the 
battie  was  on  between  the  anarchists,  who  were  anarchist  activity  of  which  London  is  the 
well  supplied  with  firearms  and  ainmunition,  center.  The  coroner's  verdict  upon  the  oc- 
and  the  police.  The  London  "bobby"  does  currence,  rendered  January  18,  carried  a 
not  carry  firearms  except  under  the  most  "rider"  to  the  effect  that  "the  event  proves 
extraordinary  circimistances,  and  for  a  few  the  need  of  more  stringent  laws  regard- 
hours  the  daring  and  accurate  firing  of  the  ing  the  admission  of  alien  criminals  into  this 
beleaguered  foe  wrought  havoc  in  the  police  country." 
lines  and  among  some  of  the  spectators.  Re- 
inforcements were  called  out,  until  finally  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  Four  other  incidents  occurring  at 
1,500  police,  two  half  companies  of  the  Scot's  of        about  the  same  time  bore  addi- 

Guards,  and  a  battalion  of  rapid-fire  guns'  ^^''"^*^y  tional  testimony  to  the  appre- 
f  rom  the  Royal  Horse  Artillery  were  drawn  up  hension  now  existing  in  England,  regarding 
against  the  anarchist  garrison.  The  attack-  her  international  security.  Early  in  Decern- 
ing force  was  further  augmented  by  a  corps  ber,  an  entertainment  was  given  in  the 
of  nurses,  a  fire  company,  the  assistant  Com-  Guildhall,  in  London,  to  the  officers  of  the 
missioner  of  Police  and  no  less  a  personage  visiting  American  fleet.  On  that  occasion, 
than  the  Hon.  Winston  Spencer  Churchill,  Commander  W.  S.  Sims,  conmaanding  the 
the  Home  Secretary  and  member  of  the  Im-  battieship  Minnesota^  made  an  enthusiastic 
perial  Cabinet,  besides  thousands  of  specta-  speech  in  the  course  of  which  he  said: 
tors,  some  of  whom  paid  high  prices  for  posi-  i^  ^.y  personal  opinion,  if  the  time  ever  comes 
tions  of  vantage  on  neighbonng  roofs.  The  when  the  British  Empire  is  seriously  menaced  by 
five  or  six  hours'  combat  was  terminated  with  an  external  enemy,  you  may  count  upon  every 
the  destruction  of  the  building  by  fire,  in  S^^^^'^  ^i^^^^l  ^T^  ship,  and  every  drop  of 
which  the  anarchists  perished.  V        blood  of  your  kindred  across  the  seas. 

This  was,  of  course,  going  beyond  bounds, 

j^^        Why  all  this  excitement  and  fear  no  matter  how  purely  personal  an  opinion  it 

Meaning  of  over  a  tgsk  which,  it  may  be  said  may  have  been,  or  how  largely  it  may  be 

*           conservatively,  could  and  would  shared  by  his  countrymen.     A  nimiber  of 

have  been  performed  quietiy  and  effectively  German  journals  and  some  German-American 

by  a  very  small  body  of  police  in  almost  any  organizations   took  umbrage  at  this  as  a 

other  dty  in  the  world?    In  the  first  place,  veiled  threat  to  their  fatherland,  and  for  his 

as  we  have  already  remarked,  despite  the  fact  indiscretion,  Commander  Sims  has  betn  offi- 

that  many  anarchists  and  other  dangerous  cially  reprimanded.    The  news  of  the  speech, 

characters  are  known  to  live  in  London,  the  however,  reached  the  British  public  at  about 

police  of  the  British  metropolis  are  not  gen-  the  time  Englishmen  learned  the  sentence 
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passed  by  the  German  court  upon  the  two  correct  information  about  America,  and  the 
British  officers   convicted  of  spying  on   a  communication  to  Americans  of  correct  in- 
German  fortress.    The  two  ihddents  worked  formation  about  Germany,  has  been  followed 
upon   British   sensibiUties   until   press   and  by  the  donation  of  a  large  gift  to  Columbia 
platform  overflowed  with  anti-German,  pro-  University  for  the  purpose  of  founding  and 
American  enthusiasm.  equipping  a  "Deulsckes  Baus."    The  donor 
of  this  fund,  Mr.  Edward  D.  Adams,  Presi- 
wkatof     '^y  *  f^*  ^ys  later  the  Dutch  dent  of  the  Germanistic  Society  of  America, 
hoiiokm  m4  Government  permitted  it  to  be  aims  at  making  the  "Z>eMbcAe5ffai«"  a  bureau 
Btiti-im?     jmQ^n^  in  a  discreet,  semi-official  of  information  regardit^ educational  institu- 
way,  that  it  had  decided  to  expend  a  large  tions  and  movements  in  both  countries.    It 
sum  of  money  in  erecting  a  fortress  at  Flush-  is,  moreover,  to  contain  a  "  GennanJc  Insti- 
ing,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt  River.    Hoi-  tute"  equipped  for  the  study  of  German 
land  owns  both  banks  of  the  Scheldt  at  its  history  and  civilization,  under  the  direction 
mouth,  and  by  fortifying  these  eould  keep  of  a  competent  German  scholar.    To  add  to 
out  any  ships  bound  for  Antwerp,  the  Bel-  these  evidences  of  mutual  goodwill  and  es- 
gian  commercial  center,  less  than  one  hun-  teem,  we  must  not  foi^et  to  record  the  gift 
~                cation  of  $1,250,000,  made  last  month  by  Mr.  An- 
%  been  drew  Carnegie  as  a  Hero  Fund  for  Germany, 
ermaa  for  the  purpose  of  "rewarding  acts  of  valor 
Dutch  and  self-sacrifice  in  times  of  peace." 
bsorp- 
pohcy  „„,,  .  .„„jOur  German  friends  have  appar- 

\       ,  ^     riot  Eit9attc4r*a         ,      ,  ,      .  f^    , 

IS  the  bySpnchtt.  ently  become  so  desirous  of  cul- 
ain  is  "'  '^*'"*  tivating  our  goodwill  that  many 
realm  of  them,  both  at  home  and  in  this  country, 
ttack.  deeply  resented  the  fancied  slight  in  the  indis- 
ts,  by  creet  speech  of  Commander  Sims's,  referred 
reach-  to  above.    The  cruise  of  the  American  fleet 

game  in  December,  which  included  the  stay  at 
some-  London,  during  which  this  now  famous 
efinite  speech  was  delivered,  did  not  give  the  war- 
r^;ard  ships  time  to  stop  at  any  German  port.  This 
•m  an  fact  made  the  Sims  speech  seem  more  ob- 
recent  jectionable.  It  is  now  generally  understood 
The  that  another  cruise  is  being  arranged  for 

made   the  coming  summer,  during  which  an  official 

acted  visit  will  be  made  to  German  ports.  Several 
:eeling  German  writers,  including  the  well-known 
economist,  Count  von  Reventlow,  have  pub- 
lished articles  and  given  interviews  expressing 
ng  re-  the  opinion  that  the  fleet's  avoidance  of  Ger- 
le  offi-  man  waters  might  be  due  to  existing  economic 
Amer-  differences  between  the  United  States  and 

many  Germany,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  potash 
o  peo-  dispute.  Of  course,  such  a  statement  is  too 
jffidal  childish  to  merit  any  serious  attention.  The 
■  roots  differences  between  the  governments  at 
unent,  Washington  and  Berlin  over  the  question  of 
!hange  German  restrictions  of  the  trade  in  potash 
n,  and  and  its  effect  upon  contracts  made  by  Amer- 
rvard,  ican  fertilizer  companies  are  in  a  fair  way  to 
ber  of  be  settled  very  shortly  with  satisfaction  to 
in  this  both  sides  of  the  controversy.  The  German 
e  con-  Government  desires  to  conserve  its  potash 
)f  cor-  resources.  This  it  has  an  undoubted  right 
in  the  to  do.  The  authorities  at  Berlin,  however, 
■titiU,"  will  not  deny  that  the  regulations  recently 
ins   of  imposed  upon  the  potash  trade,  work  a  hard- 
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ship   to  some  American  manufacturers   of  hereafter  be  a  more  than  interested  spectator  in 

fertilizers.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  the  game  of  diplomacy  being  played  by  Russia 

merchants  will  be  accorded  fair  play  and  the  and  England,  which  has  for  its  apparent  ob- 

fulfillment  of  treaty  provisions.    In  another  ject  the  ultimate  dismemberment  of  Persia, 
article,  on  page  212  this  month,  we  give  an 

outline  of  the  main  points  of  this  controversy,  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  The  bill  recently  introduced  in 
as  well  as  supplying  some  interesting  infor-  lation  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies 
mation  as  to  Germany's  advantageous  posi-  '"  ^^^"^^  by  the  Briand  ministry  to  pre- 
tion  as  the  world's  source  of  this  precious  soil  vent  general  strikes  in  the  future  is  a  remark- 
constituent,  potash.  .  ably  statesmanlike  and  progressive  meas- 
ure. The  interruption  of  public  service  of 
ThB  Kaiaer'9  ^^  ^^  eighteenth  day  of  last  any  kind,  says  the  report  accompanying  the 
European  month,  with  Quiet  but  appro-  measure,  is  a  crime.  At  the  same  time,  pub- 
PoUeiea'  priate  ceremonies,  the  German  lie  service  employees,  like  other  workers, 
people  commemorated  the  fortieth  anniver-  "have  a  right  to  amelioration  of  their  con- 
sary  of  the  proclamation  of  the  new  German  dition."  For  the  purpose  of  reconciling  these 
Empire  at  Versailles.  This  is  the  culmina-  two  points  of  view  the  government  bill  pro- 
tion  of  a  series  of  celebrations  of  Prussian  poses  to  give  the  workers  a  weapon  "as  pow- 
victories  over  France.  The  ceremonies,  how-  erful  as  the  strike  and  yet  legal  and  reason- 
ever,  have  been  of  such  a  nature  and  were  able."  Provision  is  made  for  the  creation  of 
observed  in  such  a  way  that  no  offense  has  a  "Concihation  Commission,"  composed  of 
been  taken  by  the  French  people.  At  any  representatives  of  railroad  and  other  public 
rate,  no  public  manifestation  of  displeasure  service  companies,  as  well  as  the  adminis- 
has  been  recorded.  It  seems  fortimate  that,  trative  boards  of  all  the  government-controlled 
while  these  German  triumphs  in  war  were  systems.  This  commission  will  meet  at  reg- 
being  commemorated,  the  imperial  authorities  ular  intervals,  and  when  conciliation  fails, 
at  Berlin  were  completing  the  arrangements  resort  will  be  had  to  compulsory  arbitration, 
for  promulgating  a  constitution  for  Alsace-  The  commission  is  given  power,  in  cases 
Lorraine,  the  two  provinces  conquered  from  where  the  decision  imposes  an  additional 
the  French  in  1871.  This  new  constitution,  expense  upon  the  compam'es,  to  indicate  a 
while  it  does  not  grant  autonomy  to  the  method  whereby  they  can  secure  compen- 
Alsatians  and  the  Lorrainers,  does  give  them  sation,  either  by  raising  rates  or  by  other 
a  more  dignified  and  independent  status  in  means.  It  is  expected  that  the  companies 
the  imperial  family  of  states.  will  agree.    Whether  willing  or  not,  however, 

"  they  must  accede,"  because  in  the  words  of 

Germany's    While  there  has   not  been   any  the  report 

tJiZ^East  ^^^}^^^  ^^  ^^^  Anglo-German  j^  jg  „^^  conceded  as  a  principle  of  jurisprudence 
ammosity,  durmg  recent  weeks  that  the  State,  in  conceding  public  service  monop- 
the  Germans  have  avoided  giving  offense  to  olies,  does  not  waive  its  right  to  interfere  and  corn- 
France  in  a  very  delicate  matter.  They  believe  P^^  the  concessionaires  to  grant  ameliorations  in 
that,  despite  temporary  setbacks,  they  have  J^U^order  ^  ^  '  preservation  of 
kept  intact  their  friendship  with  the  United 

States.   They  have  beyond  a  doubt  improved  The  report,  in  conclusion,  reviews  arbitra- 

their  relationship  toward  their  eastern  neigh-  tion  experiments  throughout  the  world,  par- 

bor.    Early  last  month,  there  was  published  ticularly  commending  those  carried  on  in  the 

in  the  European  press  generally,  a  statement  United  States  and  in  Australia, 
that  Germany  and  Russia  had  come  to  a 

definite  agreement  regarding  their  respective  ^^^  sueceaa   ^^remier  Canalejas  of  Spain  has 

in^terests  in  Persia,  Turkey  and  Asia  Minor.  of        secured  the  enactment  into  law  of 

The  basis  of  this  agreement  was  reached,  it  ca/ia/«/a»     ^j^^  ^^^  important  item  oti  his 

was  said,  several  months  ago,  when  Czar  program  of  reform.    The  so-called  "Padlock 

Nicholas  visited  Kaiser  Wilhelm  at  Potsdam.  Bill,"  which  prohibits  the  establishment  of 

The  exact  character  of  the  agreement  has  any  new  religious  congregations  in  Spain  for 

not  as  yet  been  made  public.    It  is  imder-  two  years,  was  passed  by  a  large  majority  in 

stood,  however,  to  refer  principally  to  Ger-  the  lower  house  of  the  Cortes,  on  December 

man  ambitions  in  Persia,  and  to  settle  defi-  23.    It  had  been  passed  by  the  Senate  a 

nitely  Russia's  attitude  toward  the  Bagdad  month  before.    This  result,  as  the  Premier 

Railway.    Germany  now  virtually  has  a  free  himself  said  in  a  speech  to  the  parliament, 

hand  in  the  Near  East,  and  will  undoubtedly  **has  been  achieved  in  the  nick  of  time." 
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The  closure  trf  monasteries  and  convents  in  y^^^  ^^^.^  Keen  Eiir(^>ean  observers  are  ex- 
Portugal  a  few  months  ago  bad  resulted  in  the  **  a  cotmUr-  pecting  a  counter-revolution  at 
settlement  in  Spain  of  all,  or  most,  of  Portu-  ^*'«>"*''"< '  Lisbon  before  many  months.  The 
gal's  monks  and  nuns.  This  great  addition  army  and  navy,  which  accomplished  the  radi- 
to  the  laige  increase  that  followed  Spain's  cal  cbange'in  October  last,  are  disappointed 
loss  of  her  colonies  in  the  war  with  the  United  because  certain  reforms  have  not  yet  been 
States,  and  particularly  since  the  expulsion  carried  out.  Moreover,  the  anti-clerical  meaa- 
of  certain  orders  from  France,  greatly  com-  ures  of  the  government  have  offended  the 
plicated  the  situation  facing  Senor  Canalejas.  Catholic  population.  Many  of  the  aristo- 
While  it  will  be  impossible  to  ke^  out  the  cratic  and  commerdaUy  wealthy  classes  have 
large  numbers  of  members  of  the  orders  al-  emigrated,  and  this  has  caused  a  general  de- 
ready  existing  in  Spain  which  have  come  from  pression  in  business  and  the  appearance  of 
other  countries,  the  provisions  of  the  "Pad-  "hard  times."  Finally,  the  withdrawal  of 
lock  Bill"  will  prevent  the  establishment  of  fundsfromPortuguese banks bythesewealthy 
any  new  "congregations"  until  a  definite  emigreii  to  be  deposited  in  Paris  or  elsewhere, 
understanding  has  been  arrived  at  between  has  produced  a  stringency  in  the  money 
the  Spanish  Government  and  the  authorities  market,  and  the  government,  in  order  to  re- 
al the  Vatican.  During  early  January  King  lieve  this,  has  issued  paper  currency  far  in 
Alfonso  made  a  trip  throughout  Sp>ain's  excess  of  its  gold  reserve.  It  will  require 
"sphere  of  influence"  in  Morocco,  making  statesmanship  of  a  high  order  and  patience 
several  days'  stay  in  Melilla,  the  outpost  of  not  usually  found  among  Iberian  politicians 
the  Spanish  army  of  occupation.  It  is  re-  to  pilot  the  Portuguese  ship  of  state  through 
iastically  the  troubled  waters  of  the  next  year, 
accorded 

he  Moor-  ^^^^       The  Chinese  National  Assembly, 

s,  China      the  first  deliberative  body  in  the 
"""'      history  of  the  empire,  began  its 

state  in  sessions  on  October  3.   It  dissolved  on  January 

'.  entered  11,  aftera  rather  stormy  career  marked  by 

as  to  be  frequent  clashes  with  the  throne  and  the 

!nt  could  Grand  Council,    While  it  failed  to  secure 

populace  most  of  the  reforms  it  asked,  it  did  good  work 

.buses  of  in  preparing  the  way  for  a  general  parliament 

pme  has  in  1913.    The  Regent  refused  to  create  a 

nouncing  responsible  ministry  at  once,  as  was  asked, 

ad  these  but  did  advance  the  date  for  the  summoning 

me  fairly  of  a  general  parliament.     One  of  the  demands 

ind  then,  of  the  Assembly  was  for  the  promulgation  of 

rikes  and  an  imperial  edict  abolishing  the  queue.    The 

,  as  yet,  wording  of  the  demand  scornfully  spoke  of 

bly  that  "the  pigtail  commemorating  the  subjection 

however,  of  the  nation  by  a  race  [the  Manchus]  which 

>r  a  per-  is  now  absorbed  by  a  hardier  people."    The 

s  plan  is  throne  refused  this  demand.    Nevertheless 

f  France,  an  increasing  number  of  officials  and  private 

from  our  citizens  are  parting  with  their  queue.     Under 

mbitious  modern  conditions  of  life  it  has  been  proven 

cabinet,  unhygienic.     Moreover  it  exposes  its  wearer 

te  chosen  to  accidents.    Curiously  enough,  the   only 

^rs,  and  formulated  objection  to  its  abolition  has  come 

As  in  in  the  form  of  petitions  from  the  silk  and 

»1  by  the  cotton  merchants  of  Shanghai  and  Canton, 

cal  com-  who  complain  that  the  new  fashion  would 

?he  Min-  change  the  style  of  dress,  and  from  a  number 

d  Public  of  dealers  in  artificial  human  hair,  who  fear 

lon-polit-  lest  the  "  market "  will  be  flooded  with  "cheap 

in  in  the  Chinese  goods."    It  is  interesting  to  note  the 

be  confi-  fact  that  an  American  concern   (the  New 

.  York   Shipbuilding   Company   of   Camden, 
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New  Jersey,  makers  of  the  Dreadnought  railroad  in  the  Island  of  Luzon,  and  the 
Arkansas,  which  was  launched  last  month)  Manila  Railroad  Company  is  imder  contract 
has  just  secured  a  contract  for  building  the  to  lay  400  miles  more.  Many  natives  are 
first  Chinese  man-of-war  ever  laid  down  in  employed  on  these  roads  as  agents,  clerks, 
this  country.  Heretofore  England  and  Japan  engineers,  conductors  and  mechanics,  and 
have  built  all  China's  war  vessels.  they  are  characterized  as  "industrious,  eflS- 

cient  and  responsible."     General   Edwards 
Aa89en  6  an  History  is  being  made  rapidly  in  refers  to  what  he  calls  the  "filipinization"  of 
American     China  these  days,  so  rapidly  that  the  dvil  service  of  the  Island.    He  says: 
""'''''''    the  magazine  articles  and  even 
the  news  despatches  find  it  difficult  to  keep  up  ,,  ^  J  "^V  ^^  regarded  now  as  an  understood  rule 
•xi_  ^1.  \*j.         ITT    i_  J  J  ^1-  •      that  wherever  an  American  for  any  reason  quits 

With  the  reahty.  We  have  recorded  the  mam  ^^e  service  he  is  to  be  relieved,  so  far  as  is  possible 
facts  of  this  progress,  from  time  to  time,  in  with  due  regard  to  efficiency,  by  a  Filipino  at  an 
these  pages  and,  during  the  past  two  years,  equivalent  salary  so  far  as  the  duty  itself  is  con- 
have  printed  several  illustrated  articles  pre-  ^^fP^^'  ^ut  adjusted  to  meet  the  different  con- 
jS_  J.  J.     -     j.^     r^  ^     4.'  ^   ditions  of  livmg  and  the  difference  made  necessary 

pared  by  experts  on  events  m  the  Celestial  ^^  the  part  of  the  American  employee  by  service 

Empire.     In  this  number  we  take  great  pleas-  abroad  and  the  long  distances  necessarily  traveled 

ure  in  presenting  to  our  readers  a  vivid  report  in  reaching  and  returning  from  his  post  of  duty, 
of  progress,  prepared,  not  by  an  authority  on 

Chinese  afifairs,  but  by  a  keen,  alert,  observ-  ^  Decade  ^^  ^^^  Year's  day  the  Common- 
ant  American  editor  who  has  been  traveling  of  wealth  of  Australia  attained  a 
in  the  Far  East  for  some  months.  Mr.  Clar-  ^^^raiia  jg^^g^j.  measure  of  independence 
ence  Poe,  one  of  the  representative  wide-  than  it  has  possessed  during  the  preceding  ten 
awake  leaders  of  the  new  South,  is  editor  and  years  of  its  existence.  The  Commonwealth 
proprietor  of  a  number  of  agricultural  jour-  was  proclaimed  at  Sydney  on  January  i,  1901. 
nals  having  a  large  circulation  in  the  South.  The  Constitution  which  had  been  adopted  by 
He  comes  at  the  subject  with  the  fresh,  keen,  all  the  component  states:  New  South  Wales, 
questioning  mind  of  the  modem  American  Victoria,  Queensland,  South  Australia,  West 
journalist,  and  we  are  confident  our  readers  Australia  and  the  Island  of  Tasmania,  pro- 
will  find  a  good  deal  of  instruction  and  stimu-  vided  that,  imtil  a  permanent  site  had  been 
lus  to  further  reading  in  his  article  "China  chosen  for  the  capital,  the  Federal  govem- 
Awake  and  at  Work"  which  is  found  on  page  ment  should  sit  at  Melbourne.  The  capital 
191  this  month.  city,  when  chosen,  "must  be  in  New  South 

Wales,  not  less  than  100  miles  from  the  city 
j^^  That  the  natives  of  the  Philippine  of  Sydney."  Three  years  ago  the  Parliament 
Contented  Islands  are  now  measurably  con-  decided  that  the  choice  should  fall  on  the 
FiUpinoe  Rented  imder  American  rule  is  district  of  Yass- Canberra,  that  the  federal 
made  quite  plain  by  the  annual  report,  re-  reservation  should  contain  not  less  than  900 
cently  issued,  of  General  Clarence  R.  Ed-  square  miles  and  that  it  should  have  access 
wards,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  to  the  sea.  On  January  i,  the  Yass-Canberra 
About  11,000  regular  troops  are  garrisoned  site  was  approved  by  the  Parliament  as  the 
throughout  the  islands,  but,  says  General  site  of  the  Federal  capital,  and  the  bill  author- 
Edwards,  "no  call  upon  them  has  been  neces-  izing  the  erection  of  government  buildings 
sary  during  the  past  year  or  seems  likely  in  was  passed  on  the  same  day.  The  Constitu- 
the  inmiediate  future."  Order  is  maintained  tion  also  provided  that  for  ten  years  after 
by  the  Philippine  Constabulary,  that  splen-  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth,  not 
did  body  of  native  police  commanded  by  more  than  one-quarter  of  the  net  revenue 
American  army  officers.  We  have  more  than  from  duties  and  excises  should  be  applied  to 
once  foimd  occasion  in  these  pages  to  com-  Federal  expenditure.  This  condition  expired 
mend  the  excellent  work  of  this  Constabulary,  on  the  first  day  of  the  present  year,  and  the 
Secretary  Dickinson,  who  recently  made  an  central  government  thus  acquired  complete 
extended  tour  of  the  islands,  heartily  com-  financial  independence  of  the  states.  With 
mends  this  force,  not  only  for  its  regular  the  present  year  also  the  Defense  Act  requir- 
service,  but  for  "its  auxiliary  sanitary  work,  ing  compulsory  training  comes  into  active 
especially  during  epidemics."  The  nxmiber  operation.  During  191 1  the  central  govem- 
of  native  depositors  in  the  Postal  Savings  ment  assxmies  direct  control  over  the  Northern 
Bank  has  increased  during  the  past  year  by  territory,  and  the  present  ministry  has  prom- 
almost  100  per  cent.  According  to  Generd  ised  to  proceed  without  delay  to  the  survey 
Edwards^s  report  there  are  now  375  miles  of  of  the  much  needed  transcontinental  railway. 


RECORD   OF  CURRENT   EVENTS 

{From  December  20,  igio,  to  January  IQ,  igii) 
PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS 

December  20. — The  Senatepasses  the  Omnibus 
Claims  bill  {{2,ixio,ooo) . . .  .Ine  House  considers 
the  Legislative,  Executive,  and  Judicial  appro- 
priation bill. 

December  21. — The  Senate  Committee  on  Priv- 
ileges and  Elections  reports  that  the  charges  of 
bribery  in  connection  with  the  election  of  Mr. 
Lorimer  (Rep.,  111.)  have  not  been  sustained. 

January  5. — Both  branches  reassemble  after 
the  holiday  recess, 

January  7. — The  House  considers  the  Legisla- 
tive,  Executive,  and  Judicial  appropriation  bill. 

January  9. — ^In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Beveridge 
(Rep.,  Ind.)  presents  the  minority  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections,  declaring 
that  Mr.  Lorimer  (Rep.,  111.)  was  not  legally 
elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States...  .The 
House,  by  vote  of  232  to  53,  reverses  its  position 
on  a  question  of  rules  similar  to  that  of  last  March. 

January  lo.^In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Crawford 
(Rep..  S.  D.)  charges  that  Mr.  Lorimer  (Rep., 
ill.)  knew  of  fraud  in  connection  with  his  elec- 
tion. . .  .The  House  passes  the  Sulloway  Pension 
bill,  which  adds  $45,000,000  annually  to  the  pen- 
sion roll. 

January  ii.^In  the  Senate,  Mr,  Gallinger 
(Rep.,  N.  H.)  explains  his  Postal  Subvention  bill; 
Mr.  Borah  (Rep.,  Id.)  presents  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Judiciary  in  favor  of  a  Constitu- 
tional amendment  providing  (or  the  election  of 
Senators  by  direct  vote  of  the  people. 

January  13. — The  House  passes  the  Legislative, 
Executive,  and  Judicial  appropriation  bill  ({33,- 

;  considers  the  Army 


»■ 


Mr. 


Burrows 
miltee  report  on  the 
orah  (Rep.,  Id.)  at- 
lates  the  Moon  bill 
;be  judiciary. 
January  19. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Borah  (Rep., 

ij  ^ 1_   -^   favor  of  the  popular  election  of 

Senators. 

POLITICS    AND    GOVERNMENT  —  AMERICAN 

December   20. — A  petition  for  the  "  recall "  of 

Mavor  Gill,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  under  the  provisions 

of  the  city  charter,  is  signed  by  more  than  1 1 ,000 

December  24.— The  American  Sugar  Refining 
Company  agrees  to  refund  to  the  Government 
drawbacks  amounting  to  S700.000. 

December  a6. — President  Taft  approves  the  ex- 
penditure of  $20,000,000  for  reclamation  work  in 
the  West. 


Gil  the  uncipiced  temi  of  the  late  Senator  Jchnsun) 

December  ij.—A  civil  suit  against  the  Beef 
Trust  In  the  federal  court  at  Chicago  is  withdrawn 
in  order  that  criminal  proceedings  may  be  In- 
stituted. 

January  2. — The  Iowa  Railroad  Commission 
orders  a  reduction  in  express  rates  of  from  5  to 

January  3. — The  United  States  Supreme  Court 
dismisses  the  Government's  Panama-Canal  libel 
suit  against  the  New  York  World. 

January  i. — The  Government  brings  action 
under  the  Sherman  law  to  dissolve  the  Atlantic 
steamship  combine. 

January  7.--; It  is  announced  that  Oscar  S. 
Straus  has  resigned  as  ambassador  to  Turkey; 
W.  W.  Rockill  is  appointed  to  succeed  him. 

January  8.— Governor  Glasscock,  of  West  Vir- 
|;inia,  appoints  Davis  Elkins  to  succeed  his  father 
m  the  United  States  Senate  until  the  Legislature 

January  9. — The  reargument  of  the  Govern- 
ment's suit  to  dissolve  the  Tobacco  Trust  is  begun 
in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

January  10. — Lieut. -Gov.  Atlee  Pomerene 
(Dem.)  is  chosen  United  States  Senator  from 
Ohio.  . . .  The  California  Legislature  elects  Judge 

John  D.  Works  (Rep.)  United  States  Senator 

The  Florida  Senatorial  primary  fails  to  give  any 
candidate  the  necessary  majority.  .  .  .  President 
Taft  orders  that  Commander  Sims,  U.  S.  N.,  be 
publicly  reprimanded  for  indiscreet  remarks  dur- 
ing a  recent   speech  in  London The  city  of 
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BENN   PITMAN 

ing,  wba  died  in  Cincinnati  late  in  Dt 


ibCT} 


December  24. — Count  Franz  Karl  Wolfgang  von 
Ballestrem,  formerly  president  of  the  German 
Reichstag,  76,  ,  ,  ,  Rev.  Samuel  Martin,  D.  D.,  a 
pioneer  American  missionary  In  India,  74..  .  ■  . 
Joseph  Fricdcnwald,  a  prominent  merchant  and 
public-spirited  citizen  of  Baltimore,  83. , .  ,  Com- 
modore Perry  Vedder,  formerly  active  in  New 
York  State  Republican  politics,  72. 

December  25. — Dr.  Adams  Sherman  Hill,  pro- 
fessor emeritus  of  rhetoric  and  oratory  at  Harvard, 
77.  .  .  .  Ex-Congressman  John  D.  Young,  of  Ken- 
tucky.  78. 

December  26. — William   Coutic,  a  well-known 

scientific    writer,    91 Brig.-Cien.    W.    W.    H. 

Davis,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  a  veteran  of  the  Mexican 
and  Civil  wars,  90,  .  .  .  Major  William  P.  Huxford, 
U.  S.  A.,  retired,  recorder  of  the  Military  Order  of 
the  Loyal  Legion,  66.  .  .  .  Dr.  Clara  A.  Swain,  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  the  first  woman  sent  as  a  medical 
missionary  to  the  Orient,  76. 

December  27.— Green  McCurtain,  chief  of  the 
("hi«-taw  nation.  62 I'entlnnd  CFrank")  Wor- 
thing, ihe  actor,  43.  .  .  .  Herman  Brandt,  the  well- 
known  New  York  violinist,  68. 

December  aS.^Benn  Pitman,  a  pioneer  short- 
hand reporter,  8« John  W.  KUis,  of  New  York, 

formerly  a  prominent  financier,  93. 

December  29. — Aaron  Homer  Byington,  war 
correspondent  during  the  Rel>ellion  and  at  one 
time  publisher  of  the  New  York  Sun,  84.  .  .  , 
Prof.  Samuel  Henry  Butcher,  M.  P.,  of  Cambridge 
I'niversity,  an  authority  on  Greek,  60. 

December  30. — Clarence  Lexow,  who  ronducled 
the  tegislallvc  investigation  of  1M94  into  -New  York 
City  police  corruption,  58. 

December  31. — John  Corson  Smith,  of  Chicago, 
a  well-known  Mason  and  author  of  several  volumes 
of  Masonic  historj',  78. 

January  1.— Brig. -Gen.  John  J.  Curtin,  U.  S.  A., 


retired,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  72.  .  .  .  Mis* 
Julia  Arabella  Eastman,  founder  of  the  Dana  Hall 
School  for  Girls  at  Wellesley  and  author  of  chil- 
dren's books,  74.  .  ,  .  M.  Karaulov,  an  inlluential 
Jewish  member  of  the  Russian  Duma- 
January  2. — Prof.  Joseph  Uphues,  the  German 
sculptor,  Go. 

January  3. — William  T.  Ward  well,  a  former 
treasurer  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  a  well- 
known  Prohibitionist,  S3. Frederick  Bonner,  at 

one  time  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  New  York 
Ledger,  54. .  .  .  Rev.  Dr.  Daniel  W.  Faunce,  author 
of  religious  works,  82. 

January  4. — Stephen  B.  Elkins,  United  States 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  and  Secretary  of  State 
in  the  cabinet  of  President  Harrison,  69. . .  . 
Francois  la  Moriniere,  the  Belgian  landscape  paint- 
er, 82.  .  .  .  Commodore  Alexander  McCrackin. 
U.  S.  N.  retired,  70. 

January  S-^Justlce  Edward  B,  Whitney,  of  the 
New  York  State  Supreme  Court,  53.  .  .  .  Cardinal 
Francesco  Segna,  74. 

January  6. — Sir  John  Aird,  builder  of  the  As- 
souan Dam,  77.  .  . .  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Ort,  the 
well-known  Lutheran  minister  and  educator  of 
Springfield,  Ohio,  67.  .  .  .  Sister  Isidore,  of  New 
Ch'leans,  known  as  the  "Angel  of  the  Poor, "  85. 

January  7. — Edward  Allen  Perry,  of  Boston, 
well  known  as  a  journalist  in  both  England  and 
America,  64. 
.    Ji 

Darwin  Colvin,  a  prominent  surgeon  of  northern 
New  York,  88. 

January  9. — William  Whiting,  the  paper  manu- 
facturer and   former   memlier   of  Congress   from 

Massachusetts,  69 Brie.-Gen.  Edgar  S.  Dudle^'. 

U.  S.  A.,  retired,  66.  .  .  .Robert  Davis,  a  promi- 
nent Democratic  leader  of  New  Jersey,  62. 

January  10. — Henry  C.  Pitney,  formerly  vi^x-- 
chancellor  of  New  Jersey.  .  .  .  Buenaventura  Cor- 
reoso,  ex-President  of  Panama,  80. 

January  11, — United  States  Senator  Charles  J. 
Hughes,  of  Colorado,  57.  .  .  -  Ex -Surgeon-Genera  I 
William  Grier,  U.  S.  N.,  94. 

January  12. — Samuel  Montagu  (Baron  Swayth- 
ling),  head  of  the  prominent  London  banlcinG 
house,  78.  .  .  .  Henry  Burr  Barnes,  the  New  York 
publisher,  65. 

January  iv— <~-en.  Ferdinand  C.  I.atrolie.  seven 

times  mayor  of  Haldmore.  77 Dr.  Charles  J. 

Kipp.  of  Newark,  \.  J.,  an  authority  on  eye  and 
ear  <!lseases,  72. 

January-  14.— Gen.  George  Brown  Danby.  U,  S. 


January  17.— Sir  Fra 
English  explorer  and  author,  89. . .  ,  George  John- 
son, former  chief  statistician  of  Canada,  75.  -  .  . 
Surrogate  Abner  C.  Thomas,  of  New  York,  67. 

January  18. — Rt.  Rev.  William  Paret,  Bishop 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Maryland, 

85 Bishop  Alexander   H.  Vinton. of  the  P.  E. 

Diocese"  of  Western  Massachusetts,  58.  .  . .  Peter 
K.  Dederick,  a  New  York  inventor,  73. 

January  19. — Paul  Morton,  president  of  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  and  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  in  Mr  -ablnet,  54. 
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GCXID  WORK 

(Reciprocity  negotiatiooi  between  our  Sute  Deparimeni  and  the  Canai 
Prom  the  Journal  (Detrr 
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retired,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  72.  .  .  .  Mir^s 
Julia  Arabella  Eastman,  founder  of  the  Dana  Hall 
School  for  Girls  at  Welleslcy  and  author  iA  chil- 
dren's books.  74.  .  .  .  M.  Karaulov,  an  influential 
Jewish  member  of  the  Russian  Duma. 

January  2. — Prof,  Joseph  Uphues,  the  German 
sculptor,  60. 

January  3. — William  T.  Wardwell,  a  former 
treasurer  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  a  well- 
known  Prohibitionist,  83.  .  ,  .  Frederick  Bonner,  at 
one  time  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  New  York 
Ledger,  54,  . .  .  Rev,  Dr.  Daniel  W.  Paunce,  author 
of  religious  works,  82. 

January  4, — Stephen  B.  Elkins,  United  States 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  and  Secretary  of  State 
in  the  cabinet  of  President  Harrison,  69.  .  .  . 
Francois  la  Moriniere,  the  Belgian  landscape  paint- 
er, 82.  .  .  .  Commodore  Alexander  McCracktn, 
U.  S,  N.  retired.  70, 

January  5. — Justice  Edward  B.  Whitney,  of  the 
New  York  State  Supreme  Court,  53.  .  .  .  Cardinal 
Francesco  Segna,  74. 

January  6. — Sir  John  Aird,  builder  of  the  As- 
souan Dam,  77.  .  .  .  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Ort,  the 
well-known  Lutheran  minister  and  educator  of 
Springfield.  Ohio,  67.  .  .  .  Sister  Isidore,  of  New 
C^leans,  known  as  the  "Ai^l  of  the  Poor,"  85. 

January  7. — Edward  Allen  Perry,  of  Boston, 
BENN  prraAK  "^1'  known  as  a  journalist  in  both  England  and 

(The  venerable  eiponent  of  the  art  of  shorthand  wiit-  America,  64. 

JDB,  who  died  in  Cincinnati  law  in  DKtmbcr)  January  8.— GeOHJe  P.   Rainey,  formerly  chief 

_,  ,  r-       ^  -w  i^    1  iiT  It  justice  of  the  Florida  Supreme  Court,  6s,  .  .  .  Dr. 

Reichstag,  76 Rev,  Samuel  Martin,  D.  D.,  a        ,     ^°^^'        ,„.„.        „,^.  .         . 

American    missionary    in    India,    74- ■  ■  ■    ,   January  9 —William  WhiUng.  the  paper  n""-- 


Jioneer  American  missionary  ...  ...^..i,  t^ -  .  -  „.  .  . 
oseph  Friedenwald.  a  prominent  merchant  and  l^'^'"'*':  ^"^  '""^^'^  IT'S'"'?;''  "tf""^/^!^  jI""' 
public-spirited  citizen  of  Baltimore.  83.  -  .  .  Com-  Maaachusctts,  ^. ...  Brig.-(_,en,  Edgar  S.  Dudlej;. 
modore  Perry  Vcddcr,  formcriy  active  in  New  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  66.  .,  .Robert  Davis  a  promt- 
York  State  Republican  politics,  72.  "«"*  Democratic  leader  of  New  Jersey,  62. 

December  25.— Dr.  Adams  Sherman  Hill,  pro-  ,  January  io.--Henry  C.  Pitney,  formerly  yke- 

fessor  emeritus  of  rhetoric  and  oratory  at  Harvard,  chancellor  of  New  Jersj-y.  ,  .  .  Buenaventura  C  nr- 

77 Ex-Congressman  John  D.  Young,  of  Ken-  "^so,  ex-President  of  Panama,  80. 

tucky,  78.  January  II. — United  States  Senator  Charles  J. 

December  26.— William  Coutic.  a  well-known  Hughes,  of  Colorado.  57- •■    Ex-Surgeon-General 

scientific    writer,    91 Brig.-flen.    W.    W.    H.  William  Grier,  L.  S.  N.,  94. 

Davis,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  a  veteran  of  the  Mexican  January  12. — S.imuel  Montagu  (Baron  Swayth- 

aml  Civil  wars,  90 Major  William  P.  Huxford,  ling),  head   of    xhi-    prominent    London    banking 

U.  S.  A.,  retired,  recorder  of  the  Military  Order  of  house,  78.  .  .  .  Henry  Iturr  Barnes,  the  New  York 

the  Loyal  L^egion.  66.  . . .  Dr.  Clara  A.  Swain,  of  publisher.  65. 

Rochester,  N.Y.,  the  first  woman  sent  as  a  medical  January  13.— Cen.  Ferdinand  C.  Latrobc,  seven 

missionary  to  the  Orient,  76.  times  mavor  of  UalHmiirc.  77.  .  .  .  Dr.  Charles  J. 

December  27. — Hreen  McCurtain,  chief  of  the  Kipp.  of  Newark.  N.  J.,  an  authority  on  eye  and 

Choctaw  naiion,  62 Pculland  ("  Frank")  Wot-  ear  disi-ases,  72. 

thing,  the  actor.  43 Herman  Brandt,  the  well-  January  14,— On.  George  Brown  Danbv,  I'.  ?. 

known  New  York  violinist,  68.  j^_^  retired,  81. 

December  28.— Benn  Pitman,  a  pioneer  short-  January  15.— Ex-Congressman  C.J,  Erdman,  of 

haiidrep<)rter,  88 John  W.  Ellis,  of  New  V<)rk,  Pi.msylvania,  author  of  ihe  Erdman  act,  whirh 

formeriy  a  prominent  financier,  93.  applies  to  arbitration  in  labor  disputes,  64. 

December   29.^Aaron   Homer   Byington,    war  January    17. — Sir   Francis   Galton.    the    note<l 

correspondent  during   the   Relnllion  and  at  one    English  explorer  and  author,  89 George  John - 

time   publisher  of   the    New   York   Sun,   84....    son,  former  chief  statistician  of  Canada,  75 

Prof.  Samuel  Henry  Butcher,  M.  P.,  of  Cambridge  Surrogate  Abner  C.  Thomas,  of  New  York,  67. 

l.'niversity,  an  authority  on  Greek,  60.  January  18.— Rt.  Rev.  William  Paret,  Bishop 

December  30.— Clarence  Lexow,  who  conducted  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Maryland, 

the  legislative  investigation  of  1K94  into  New  York   85 Bishop  Alexander  H.  Vinton,  of  the  P.  E, 

(,'ity  police  corruption,  58.  tJioresc-  of  Western  Massachusetts,  58 Peter 

December  31.— John  Coreon  Smith,  of  Chicago,  K.  Dcderick,  a  New  York  inventor,  73. 

a  well-known  Mason  and  author  of  several  volumes  January    ig.^Paul    Morton,   president   of   the 

of  Masonic  history,  78.  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  and  Secretary*  of 

January  i.— Bng.-Gen.  John  J.  Curtin,  U.  S.  A.,  the  Navy  in  Mr.  Roosevelt's  cabinet,  54, 
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GOOD  WORK 


(1110  pAsiage  of  th?  good  ship  "Subsidy  Bill "  bloci 
oppoEition  ice  in  Congresi) 
Fmm  the  Pimirr  Prcis  (St.  Paul) 
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won't  trust  the  load  to  the  mulk 

—Lucky  mule  to  escape  the  rcipooiibilitr 
Prom  the  Pras  {Philadelphia) 

idea   and    recent    actions.     The  newspaper 
announcement  that  Mr,  Taft  would  seek  a  re- 
2  nomination  has  resulted  in  a  number  of  car- 
toons, two  of  which  we  reproduce  below,-   The 
tariff  revision  cartoon  on  this  page  makes  the 
point  that,  although  the  Democratic  party 
Mr.  Kemble's  suggestion  in  the  cartoon  gained  its  success  last  fall  on  that  issue,  it 
above  that  the  "Boss"  lean  over  a  little  more  seems  likely  to  escape  the  responsibility  of 
"Progressive"  side  of  the  machine  a  new  revision  by  reason  of  the  creation  of  a 
seems  to  be  in  line  with  the  President's  own  tariff  board. 


CARTOOXS  OF  THE  MONTH 


IJttle  more  than  a  month  of  life  now  re- 
mains for  the  Republican  majority  in  Con- 
gress— hence  the  Elephant's  "swan  song." 
With  the  prospect  of  soon  coming  into  power, 
the  present  Democratic  minority  seems  to 
have  softened  somewhat  its  antagonism  to  the 
famous  Cannon  rules.    The  election  by  the 


HAVE  THEY  THE  BRYAN  BRAND? 
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"Walk  straight ,  gent 


■■  Tribune  {ChicBgo) 


The  State  of  Illinois,  remembering  the 
recent  scandals  connected  with  the  State 
Legislature,  admonishes  the  new  body  of  gen- 
tlemen in  the  State  House  to  "walk  strai^t." 
An  interesting  article  on  the  situation  in 
Adams  County,  Ohio,  referred  to  in  the  car- 
toon below,  will  be  found  on  page  171  of  this 
issue.  Senatorial  elections  in  various  States 
last  month,  together  with  the  Lorimer  case, 
did  much  to  strengthen  public  sentiment  for 
the  direct  election  of  United  States  Senators; 


IN  ADAMS  COUNTY,  OHIO 
■Worryina  about  your  di»franihi8ein=nt.  EtryJ" 
"No;  but  I'm  eternally  disgraced.    They  lerved  a  > 

From  the  Tribatu  (New  York) 
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Ftom  the  Daily  Bii  (Onutu} 

Uncle  Sam's  operations  as  a  banker  for  the 
people  in  the  new  postal  savings  banks  will  be 
watched  with  much  interest.  The  recent 
acquisition  of  several  banking  institutions  by 
Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan,  inspires  the  cartoonist  with 
the  suggestion  that  perhaps  the  Subway  sys- 
tem will  be  the  next  thing  to  be  annexed. 
With  the  Standard  Oil  case  now  pending  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court,  the  question  whether 
the  oil  trust  will  go  to  pieces  on  the  shore  of 
the  Sherman  anti-trust  law  is  very  much  in 
the  public  mind.  In  the  opinion  of  the  car- 
toonist, the  much  discussed  "  Oregon  system  " 
of  government  leaves  the  legislator  little  to  do. 


WBBKE  THE  PEOPLE  RUL 
you  •roD't  find  much  left  to 
From  the  Orrionioi  (Portlan 


THE  CONTBOVERSV  I 

Peary'^.me  vtT%  cHor  to  tt 
From  the  Liadir  (Clevel 


ASSOCIATE    JUSTICE    LAMAR,    OF 
THE    SUPREME    COURT 

BY  JAMES  H.  BLOUNT 

AX/TIEN  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  the  ject  of  this  article,  in  its  closing  years,  in 

most  gigantic  aggregation  of  private  revising  the  statutes  of  the  State;  the  early 

capital  the  world  ever  saw,  is  about  to  go  on  Georgia  Reports   (Dudley's)   contain  some 

trial  for  its  life,  upon  a  motion  made  by  the  luminous  decisions  of  his,  just  as  those  of 

Government  to  dissolve  it,  before  the  high  nearly  one  hundred  years  later  contain  some 

court  which  American  patriotism  delights  to  masterpieces  by  the  subject  hereof;  and  the 

call  "the  greatest  tribunal  on  earth,"  the  resolutions  of  the  bar  of  Baldwin  Superior 

personality  of  a  newly  appointed  member  of  Court  upon  the  occasion  of  his  death  contain 

that  court  must  necessarily  be  a  matter  of  a  description  which  would  quite  fit  the  living 

some  interest  to  the  general  public.  judge:  "His  candor,  ingenuousness  and  modes- 

The  opinion  of  the  new  judge  may  control  ty  were  no  less  conspicuous  than  his  amenity 

the  decision  of  the  court  in  ^e  case,  in  the  and  kindness  to  all  in  any  way  connected  with 

event  the  court  should  be  divided.     Four  and  the  administration  of  justice."    Mirabeau  B. 

four  being  eight,  the  Standard's  life  and  its  Lamar,  his  brother,  uncle  of  Supreme  Court 

billions  may  depend  upon  the  opinion  of  the  Justice  L.  Q.  C,  emigrated  early  ftrom  Georgia 

ninth  man.    And,  seeing  that  the  ninth  man,  to  Texas,  led  the  cavalry  charge  that  broke 

whichsoever  of  the  nine  he  might  be,  can  neither  the  Mexican  line  at  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto, 

be  bought  by  Standard  Oil  nor  swayed  against  and  later  became  President  of  the  Republic  of 

it  by  political  stump  ^)eeches  of  amateur  Texas.     But  that  is  another  story.    We  can 

lawyers,  all  is  still  well  with  the  Republic.  but  glance  back  for  a  moment  at  the  illustrious 

Imagine  a  scholarly  jurist,  combining  some-  dead  in  passing  to  a  nearer  study  of  the  living, 
thing  of  the  captivating  modesty  of  William  Joseph  Rucker  Lamar  was  bom  in 
Dean  Howells  with  the  judicial  acumen  of  Georgia  on  October  14,  1857;  educated,  after 
Alton  B.  Parker,  the  purity  in  private  life  the  "three  R's"  period,  at  the  University 
of  William  McKinley,  and  the  integrity  of  of  Georgia,  Bethany  College,  Bethany,  W. 
Grover  Cleveland,  and  you  have  data  con-  Va.,  and  Washington  and  Lee  University; 
ceming  the  personal  equation  of  Joseph  married  in  1880;  ser\'ed  in  the  Georgia 
Rucker  Lamar,  the  new  Associate  Justice,  Legislature,  1886-89,  as  Commissioner  to  re- 
which  even  the  halting  voice  of  dazzled  envy  vise  the  Code,  in  1895,  and  as  Associate  Jus- 
would  scarce  gainsay.  tice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  1903-5, 

"  There  is  a  tradition  among  the  Lamars  of  resigning  to  resume  the  practice  of  law.     Add 

Georgia,"  says  a  biographer  of  the  new  jus-  that,  except  as  above  indicated,  he  has  been 

tice's  famous  kinsman  and  predecessor  on  the  continuously  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law 

Supreme    Bench,  Justice   L.  Q.   C.  Lamar  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  for  the  last  thirty  years 

(who,  it  may  be  recalled  in  passing,  before  he  or  so,  and  you  have  the  whole  story  of  his 

consecrated  his  life  to  the  bench,  had  pre-  objective  life. 

viously  served,  like  Chief  Justice  WTiite,  in  It  was  through  his  ser\dce  in  the  Legislature 

the  Senate,  like  Judges  Day  and  Moody  in  that  Judge  Lamar  first  became  well  and  fav- 

the  Cabinet,  and,  like  the  last  named,  in  the  orably  known  to  the  people  of  the  State.    The 

House  of  Representatives),    "that  their  fam-  Georgia  Legislature  is  quite  a  respectable  in- 

Uy  was  of  Huguenot  origin    .     .     .    and  fled  stitution  comparatively.    The  members  used 

from  France  in  the  celebrated  exodus  conse-  to  log-roll  to  elect  judges  and  prosecuting 

quent  upon  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  attorneys,  but  the  only  evil  in  that  was  that 

Nantes,  in  1685."     However  that  may  be,  it  made  them  a  dose  corporation,  so   the 

their  history  is  as  much  an  integral  part  of  the  people  put  a  stop  to  the  s>'stem  by  resuming 

history  of  Georgia  as  is  that  of  Sie  Adamses  of  the  delegated  power  of  selecting  those  f  unc- 

Massachusetts,orthatof  the  Bayards  of  Dela-  tionaries.    They  also  used  to  take  railroad 

ware.    The  opening  years  of  the  last  century  passes  before  the  passing  of  the  pass;  but 

found  Judge  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar,  ist,  father  of  they  do  not  have  "jackpots"  at  the  end  of 

the  L.  Q.  C.  above,  engaged,  as  was  the  sub-  the  session  for  division  among  the  faithful, 

1^ 
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the  whole  State  has  since,  and  the  nation  will  editor  of  the  Review  of  Reviews,  and  others 

soon,  to  be  a  man  of  conspicuous  probity,  splen-  who  were  there  to  attend  it,  went  to  hear  the 

did  intellect,  and  immense  capacity  for  labor,  speech.     So  impressed  were  they  that  they 

Six  years  after  Judge  Lamar  retired  from  afterward  asked  the  speaker's  permission  to 

the  Legislature,  the  time  roiled  round  for  the  reproduce  it  on  their  return  to  the  North  for 

periodical  revision  of  the  State  laws,  which  general  distribution.    Let  Dr.  Shaw  tell  some 

occurs  in  Georgia  every  ten  or  fifteen  years,  of  their  impressions  in  his  own  words,  as  he 

The  suggestion  of  his  name  as  one  of  the  does  in  the  preface  to  the  pamphlet  reproduc- 

Commissioners  to  revise  the  Code  was  re-  ing  the  speech: 

ceived  with  very  general  satisfaction,   and  The  speaker  was  a  man  who  bears  a  name  dis- 

along  with  two  older  and  (then)  more  dis-  tinguished  in  the  annals  of  the  South  and  of  the 

tinguished  lawyers,  he  was  appointed  by  the  nation.    ...    He    views    the    race    question 

Governor  a  member  of  the  Code  Commission  seriously,  but  without  pe^imism,  and  in  the  true 

r     o    -      T4.                           r  Ai-              »,     •      4.  perspective     .     .     .     and  he  touches  the  very  root 

of  1895.     It  was  as  one  of  the  secretanes  to  Sf  reWdial  policy  when  he  points  out  the  duty  of 

that  Commission  that  the  wnter  first  had  the  the  South  to  improve  the  status  of  the  negro  race 

good  fortune  to  know  the  new  justice,  and  it  on  the  agricultural  and  industrial  side  as  prelimin- 

is  because  he  remembers  his  connection  with  ^^.  %'^^^.  ultimate  success  of  universal  education 

•  111            r4.u4./^          ••                        r*t-  and  effective  school  trammg. 

the  labors  of  that  Commission  as  one  of  the  ** 

most  agreeable  and  improving  of  his  life  and  Said  Judge  Lamar,  among  other  things,  in 

the  association  with  Judge  Lamar  as  espe-  this  address:  "The  time  must  come — ^I  think 

cially  elevating  and  helpful,  then  and  ever  it  is  rapidly  coming — when  we  shall  receive 

since,  that  these  lines  are  submitted  by  way  the  sympathy  of  the  entire  nation  in  our 

of  appreciation  of  him^  effort  to  deal  with  this  issue.    ...     He 

Justice    Lamar's    appointment    by    Gov.  (the  negro)  can  only  be  elevated  by  education 

J.  M.  Terrell  (who  is  now  United  States  Sen-  — not  the  mere  education  of  books,  but  the 

ator  from  Georgia)  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  education    that   comes   from   contact   with 

the  State  in  1903,  was  of  course  received  with  the  superior  mind."    And  farther  on  in  the 

that  general  approval  which  naturally  follows  speech,  he  adjures  the  white  landowner  of  the 

the  appointment  of  such  a  man,  and  his  subse-  South,  by  the  sacred  memory  of  the  dead  and 

quent  service  in  that  court  has  added  ma-  his  duty  to  himself  and  his  family,  that  he  is 

terially  to  the  unquestionably  high  standing  "bound  to  assist  his  tenant  with  instructions 

it  already  had  with  the  bar  of  the  country,  and  kindly  advice;  bound  to  see  that  the  land 

He  resigned  in  1905  and  resumed  the  prac-  which  he  received  as  an  inheritance  from  his 

lice  of  law  in  Augusta,  where  he  probably  father  shall  be  transmitted  as  a  heritage  of 

would  be  still  if  the  midwinter  charms  of  equal  value  to  his  children.     .     .     .     the  ten- 

that  lovely  Southern  city  had  not  attracted  ant  improving  his  own  condition  and  that  of 

the  presence  of  the  President,  who  met  him  the  land."    The  keynote  is  intensive  farming 

there  and  conceived  for  him  the  same  high  and  industrial  education,  for  the  mutual  bene- 

respect  and  regard  that  has  long  been  enter-  fit  of  both  races  and  the  uplift  of  the  weaker, 

tained  by  the  people  of  Georgia,  as  well  as  "Here,"  said  he,  "is  a  homely  solution  of  the 

by  all  other  distinguished  visitors  from  the  race  problem.     ...     It  will  elevate  the 

North  who  have  happened  to  discover  him  on  negro  and  multiply  the  resources  of  the  land, 

his  native  heath.  It  will  tend  to  wipe  out  the  stain  of  illiteracy, 

An  incident  which  occurred  in  1902,  before  etc."  Says  Dr.  Shaw,  in  concluding  his  fore- 
he  went  on  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  word  to  the  Northern  reprint:  "To  approach 
is  well  worthy,  at  this  juncture,  of  the  serious  our  great  problems  of  American  life  and  society, 
consideration  of  thoughtful  men.  Mr.  Lamar  whether  Northern  or  Southern,  Eastern  or 
had  accepted  an  invitation  to  deliver  the  Western,  urban  orrural,  in  the  light  of  patriotic 
memorial  address  over  the  graves  of  the  duty  and  in  the  broad-minded  spirit  of  this  ad- 
Confederate  dead  at  Athens,  Ga.  He  took  dress  of  Mr.  Lamar's,  is  to  do  our  share  toward 
no  press  agent  along,  being  exceptionally  free  the  fulfillment  of  a  true  national  destiny." 
from  the  habit,  but  he  made  it  an  occasion  Since  that  time  the  Northern  millionaire 
for  talking  in  neighborly  fashion  to  his  own  philanthropists  and  statesmen  Messrs.  Car- 
people  about  the  race  question,  and  how  the  negie,RockefeUer,Taft,  and  the  rest,  have  been 
dead,  if  they  could  only  come  back,  would  more  and  more  directing  their  endeavors  for 
have  us  handle  it.  An  educational  confer-  the  uplift  of  the  negro  in  the  South  along 
ence  happened  to  be  on  in  Athens  at  the  time,  the  broad  lines  of  Judge  Lamar's  speech, 
and  a  number  of  prominent  Northern  men,  through  the  Moses  of  their  race,  Dr.  Booker 
Mr.    George    Peabody,    Dr.    Albert    Shaw,  T.  Washington. 


SHEAVES  OF  INDICTMENxis  FOUND  rN  ADAMS  COUNTY  AGAINST  CITIZENS  WHO  SOLD  THEIR 

VOTES   LAST  NOVEMBER 

(The  piclufM  tor  Ihis  article  were  taken  (or  Ihe  Review  ot  Rkvikws  by  a  representative  of  the  American  Pre«  A.isocialioi 


A  NATIONAL  LESSON  FROM 
ADAMS  COUNTY 

BY  ALBERT  SHAW 

A  COUNTRY  lawyer  of  courage  and  sagac-  of  popular  government  at  its  very  source. 
■**  ity,  serving  as  a  local  judge  in  southern  l"he  habitual  and  wholesale  bribery  of 
Ohio,  is  now  setting  this  country  an  example  voters  not  only  makes  the  rule  of  the  ma- 
in methods  of  political  reform  that  will  give  jority  a  laughing-stock  and  a  farce,  but  it 
his  name  an  enduring  place  in  the  annals  of  destroys  the  dignity  and  self-respect  of  com- 
our  great  American  experiment  of  self-gov-  munities,  and  so  impairs  manhood  as  to  un- 
ernment.  By  many  different  means, — some  fit  it  for  the  best  things  in  every  sphere  of 
of  them  bold  and  flagrant,  others  stealthy  social  or  business  life.  We  have  had  in  our 
and  indirect ,-^t he  use  of  money  has  tainted  great  cities  fearful  examples  of  ballot-box 
the  purity  and  honor  of  our  poUtics,  But  of  stuffing;  fraudulent  registration;  dishonesty 
all  these  forms  of  corruption,  the  one  most  in  the  counting  of  votes  and  returning  of 
to  be  deplored  is  the  poisoning  of  the  spring  results;  colonization  of  repeaters;  false  nat- 
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JUDGE  BLAIR  (ON  THE  LETT)  IS  HERE  SEEN  PURSUING  HIS  USUAL  METHOD  OF  QUESTKWING  A 

SELF-CONFESSED  VOTE-SELLER  BEFORE  PRONOUNCING  SENTENCE 

("He  knows  ■Isnie  purl  of  the  valeis  of  iho  counl/  b?  their  first  rames.  and  when  they  come  into  court  the  acene  ii 

nther  s  »odal  one.    The  iudge  sits  on  one  side  of  a  plain  ubie,  the  indicted  man  on  the  other.     ■  How  about  it.  John;  are 

jn»  guilty?'  asks  the  judge,    'l  reckon  I  am.  Judge,"  i>  the  usual    reply.      "All  right.  John,  111  have  to  fine  you  Iio 


STREET  SCENE  IN  WEST  UNION.  OHIO,  NEAR  THE  COURTHOUSE 
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uralization  of  foreigners,  and  other  offenses 
against  fair  and  honest  elections.  But  these 
things,  which  may  indeed  defeat  the  will  of 
a  majority  of  the  rightful  voters,  are  too 
trivial  to  be  mentioned  in  comparison  with 
the  offense  of  corrupting  the  rightful  voters 
themselves.  The  bribed  voter  has  lost  his 
natural  zest  for  the  great  American  game  of 
politics.    He  has  forsworn  that  tradition  of 


ern  point  of  the  State,  and  includes  Adams, 
Pike,  .Scioto,  and  Lawrence  counties.  This 
part  of  Ohio  was  settled  in  early  pioneering 
days,  when  the  Ohio  River  was  the  chief 
thoroughfare  to  the  West.  Many  Revolu- 
tionary soldiers  from  Virginia  and  Pennsyl- 
vania went  into  those  counties,  together 
with  pioneers  from  the  Carolinas  by  way  of 
Kentucky,  and  some  families  from  New  York 
and  the  Eastern  States.  In  the  Ci\-il  War 
these  counties  were  represented  more  largely 
than  almost  any  other  part  of  the  country. 
Since  the  war,  however,  this  southern  strip 
of  Ohio,  like  many  other  rural  localities  casl 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  has  been  at  a  stand- 
still. And  where  country  neighborhoods  arc 
not  making  marked  progress,  they  are  likely 
to  gi\-e  e\'i(ience  of  some  moral  and  social  de- 
cadence. Just  a  hundred  years  ago  there 
was  great  \'!tality  in  the  jiioneering  com- 
munities of  southern  Ohio  along  the  river. 
The  majestic  forests  were  rapidly  broken  by 
clearings,  and  the  \-irgin  soils  were  highly 
productive.  There  was  zeal  for  education; 
and  strong  men  and  women  were  in  the  lead. 
But  after  the  Civil  War,  many  of  the  most 
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\iKoroiJS   and   progressive   of   these   people  dieted  and  disfranchised  for  a  period  of  five 

from   the   river   counties   went   to   Illinois,  years.     Such  a  condition  would  have  been 

Missouri,  and  the  farther  west.    Those  who  not  only  impossible,  but  almost  unthinkable. 

remained  at  home  had  to  compete  with  the  at  any  time  before  the  Civil  War. 
still  richer  farm  lands  of  the  prairie  States.       What  these  communities  need  is  a  fresh 

The  farm  country  tributary  to  Cincinnati  start.  They  need  a  civic  and  industrial  re- 
before  the  Civil  War  had  been  the  most  vival  much  more  than  they  need  the  old- 
prosperous  in  America.  But  Chicago,  St.  fashioned  kind  of  reUgious  revival.  They 
Louis,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  and  other  West-  have  not  been  lacking  in  a  certain  sort  of 
ern  centers  arose  to  destroy — for  a  time —  religious  life,- — at  least  they  have  had  a  con- 
the  importance  of  the  river  valleys  tributary  tinuity  of  tlie  church  organizations  of  the 
to  Cincinnati  as  producers  of  grain  and  meat,  earlier  days.  Yet,  in  the  drag-net  of  last 
The  log-cabin  stage  of  civilization  in  the  month,  not  only  were  hundreds  of  church 
first  generation  is  not  harmful.  But  where  a  members  disfranchised  for  the  crime  of  mak- 
checking  of  agricultural  development  holds  ing  merchandise  of  their  votes,  but  the  list 
the  people  of  the  "back  townships"  prac-  also  included  church  officers,  Sunday-school 
tically  in  the  log-cabin  stage  for  a  hundred  superintendents,  and  two  or  three  ministers 
years,  there  comes  a  marked  falling  off  in  the  of  the  gospel.  Yet  the  churches  must  not 
average  of  character  and  efficiency.  Un-  be  disparaged;  for  in  the  main  they  have 
doubtedly  some  of  the  poorer  townships  of  helped  to  keep  alive  in  Adams  County  that 
these  Ohao  River  counties  have  shown  this  spirit  of  decency  which  has  at  last  so  strongly 
kind  of  tendency  to  social  decline.  asserted  itself.    In  these  rural  counties  drink- 

This  would  explain  the  fact  that  it  has  ing  and  gambling  and  other  forms  of  social 

been  found,  within  the  past  month,  that  in  disorder    have   a    tendency    to    destroy    the 

certain  neighborhoods  having,  let  us  say,  a  vitality  of  the  people;  and  the  churches  have 

hundred  votes,  every  voter  without  exception  for  some  years  been  fighting  these  bad  tend- 

was  actually  guilty  of  having  sold  his  vote  encies.   Judge  Blair  himself  had  been  strongly 

in  the  last  election  and  was  accordingly  in-  identified  with  the  movement  against  the 


THESE    THREE   MEN   ARE  TYPICAL  TOWNSHIP   PARTY   WORKERS  WHO  APPEARED   AS  WTTNESSES 
BEFORE  THE  GRAND  ^JRY.  OBTAINING  IMMUNITY  FOR  THEMSELVES  UNDER  THE  INFORM- 
ERS' LAW.  IN  RETURN  FC«l  HAVING  SURRENDERED  THEIR  USTS  OF  BRIBE-TAKERS 
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SPECIAL 

BEEN   JUDGE   BL air's   RIGHT-RAt 
CLEANING- tip  OF  ADAMS 


lo  the  number  perhaps  Of  two  or  three  hun- 
dred, summon  them  as  witnesses  before  a 
special  grand  jury,  and  promise  them  all 


ment  against  those  who  refused  to  confess. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  was  clearly 
best  for  the  politicians  to  put  all  the  facts  in 
the  hands  of  the  judge  and  the  jury. 

The  next  part  of  the  scheme  was  to  be  the 
announcement,  through  all  the  newspapers 
of  the  county,  and  through  all  other  sources 
of  pubUcity,  that  the  names  of  those  who  had 
sold  their  votes  were  known  to  Judge  Blair 
and  to  the  grand  jury,  and  that  indictments 
had  been  found  against  them.  If,  however, 
they  were  wise  enough  to  come  to  West 
Union,  the  county  seat,  of  their  own  free  will 
and  make  confession  to  the  judge, — thus 
saving  the  expense  and  trouble  of  serving 
papers  and  making  arrests, — they  would  be 
treated  with  great  leniency.  It  was  a  part 
of  thescheme  not  to  make  known  the  infor- 
mation disclosed  to  the  grand  jury  by  the  poli- 
ticians, and  not  to  make  pubhc  the  names  of 
those  against  whom  indictments  had  been 
found.  It  was  desired  that  as  many  as  possi- 
ble might  facilitate  the  movement  of  justice 
by  making  confession,  and  allowing  them- 
selves to  be  sentenced. 

Such  was  the  bold,  simple  project.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  it  was  as  effective  in  practice 
as  it  was  comprehensive  in  conception. 

Judge  Blair  formed  his  special  grand  jury 
of  fifteen  citizens  of  Adams  County,  and 
operations  began  on  the  13th  of  December. 


munity  from  present  or  future  prosecution  To  show  that  no  party  advantage  was  sought, 
if  they  would  turn  over  to  the  court  and  the  grand  jury  consisted  of  seven  Repub- 
grand  jury  their  lists  of  pur- 
chased voters,  with  the 
amounts  paid,  and  all  the 
necessary  facts.  It  was  not 
Judge  Blair's  motive  to  sub- 
ject any  individuals  whatso- 
ever to  drastic  punishment, 
nor  diJ  he  intend  to  humil- 
iate any  one,  beyond  the 
point  of  incidental  necessity. 
His  one  object  was  to  break 
up  the  practice  of  bribe-giv- 
jng  and  taking.  It  was  plain 
enough  that  if  all  the  vote- 
buyers  should  put  the  grand 
jury  in  possession,  frankly, 
i^f  the  entire  truth,  they 
would  bring  no  liarm  upon 
themselves  and  a  minimum ' 
of  harm  upon  the  men  whose 
votes  had  been  sold. 

The     essence     of    J[udge 
Blair's  scheme  was  leniency 

toward   all   who  confessed    coi>.„iihii.ftheAm.riaoFT™A™.uiit)i.  n  y 

fully  and  freely,  and  stern      the  vounqer  man  is  shewtv  j.  d.  wnxuMs,  of  auams  county,  and 
threats  of  condign  punish-  the  otuer  1^  his  Dtpny.  captain  cooper 
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licans,  seven  Democrats,  and  one  Prohibi- 
UonUt.  A  former  Congressman,  the  Hon. 
L.  J.  Fenton,  a  man  of  intelligence  and 
probity,  was  made  foreman.  In  his  charge 
to  the  grand  jury,  Judge  Blair  made  a  frank 
statement  of  the  situation,  the  following 
paragraph  being  an  example  of  bis  forcible, 
direct  style: 

Conservative  leaders  of  both  parties  claim  that 
the  purchasable  vote  of  Adams  County  is  at  least 
?ooo,  or  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  vote. 
The  young  people  of  the  county  are  growing  up 
with  full  knowlnlge  of  thia  open  traffic  in  votes  and 
conditions  are  becoming  intolerable.  The  pur- 
chase of  votes  with  which  this  county  has  been 
cursed  for  years  is  so  common  that  only  a  few  men, 
comparatively  speaking,  are  not  identified  with 
this  merchandise  of  the  ballot,  f  have  been  told 
that  the  grand  jury  would  not  dare  indict  any  one 
for  the  purchase  or  sale  of  votes,  but  1  believe  you 
will  do  your  duty.  If  it  should  develop  that  you 
do  not  bring  indictments,  then  a  condition  of  an- 
archy prevaib  in  Adams  county. 

The  grand  jury  took  the  judge  at  his  word ; 
all  the  politicians  and  precinct  workers  were 
gathered  in;  a  local  editor  who  wrote  an 
article  denouncing  the  iiivestigation  was  sen- 
tenced to  fine  and  imprisonment  for  con- 
tempt of  court;  and  forthwith  there  was 
consternation  throughout  the  635  square 
miles  of  Adams  County.  Within  a  few  days 
the  indictment  mill  was  grinding  out  true 
bills  at  the  average  rate  of  a  hundred  or  more 
every  day.  The  politicians  gave  the  evi- 
dence, and  the  particular  precinct  or  town- 
ship imder  inquiry  was  diily  warned.  The 
jut^e  was  aided  by  a  special  prosecutor,  Mr. 
W.  P.  Stephenson,  whose  efforts  were  assid- 
uous, and  by  no  means  lumecessary.     For 


although  a  situation  had  been  created  which 
frightened  the  guilty,  making  them  feel  thai 
if  they  did  not  confess  they  might  be  sent 
to  prison,  there  still  remained  many  points 
to  be  dealt  with  by  a  firm  and  resolute  prose- 
cutor who  was  in  full  sym- 
pathy with  the  judge.    For 
it  was  not  quite  the  uniform 
rule   that   the  guilty   con- 
fessed,  and  in   a   few   in- 
stances    there     were     jail 
sentences   which  were   not 
remitted. 

After  the  movement  had 
fairly  begun  and  some  hun- 
dreds of  indictments  had 
been  found.  Judge  Blair  and 
Prosecutor  Stephenson  in- 
serted the  following  notice 
in  all  the  newspapers  of 
Adams  County: 

We  ask  all  citizens  who  haw 
knowledge  of  any  persons  who 
rereived.  money  at  the  last 
election  and  who  are  not  com- 
ing in,   or   who  know  of  any 
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licrsoii  who  bought  votes  and  who  has  not  been  in 
court,  or  who  has  tried  to  shield  any  person  wiio 
rt-ceivcd  money  at  the  last  election,  to  let  the  tin- 
ilersigned  know  at  once.  We  will  keep  your  name 
in  strict  confidence  and  you  will  greatly  farilitale 

Aluion  C.  Blair,  judge. 
Wii.L  P.  Stephenson,   Prosecutor. 

As  a  result  of  these  notices,  the  grand  jury 
was  busy  on  the  first  two  days  of  the  New 
Year,  and  by  that  time  it  had  indicted  ex- 
actly 1500  voters.  It  then  adjourned  for  a 
few  days  to  enable  Judge  Blair  to  catch  up 
with  his  work  of  sentencing  the  hundreds 
who  were  pleading  guilty.  The  Judge's 
method  in  dealing  with  these  men  was  sim- 
ple, colloquial,  and  informal.  His  manner 
and  tone  were  kindly  and  often  humorous. 
The  culprit  was  generally  asked  to  tell  some- 
Ihing  of  his  family  and  his  circumstances,  as 
well  as  the  facts  about  the  vote-selling  trans- 
action; and  the  judge  showed  a  rare  talent 
for  giving  the  needed  word  of  good  ad\-ice. 

From  the  first,  his  practice  was  to  impose 
a  fine  of  S25  at  once,  remitting  all  but  S5, 
then  to  pronounce  a  sentence  of  six  months 
in  the  workhouse  at  Cincinnati  (which  was 
at  once  suspended  in  consideration  of  future 
good  behavior),  and  finally  to  disfranchise 
the  voter  for  fi\-e  years,  this  part  of  the  pen- 
alty being  absolute. 

The  scenes  and  incidents  of  this  notable 
mo\ement  have  been  both  picturesque  and 


pathetic  in  an  unusual  degree.  The  county 
town  is  many  miles  from  a  railroad  station. 
Octogenarians  walked  for  miles  over  rough 
wintry  roads  to  make  their  humiliating  con- 
fessions. Women  came  from  remote  parts 
of  the  county  to  beg  the  court's  leniency  for 
bedridden  husbands.  The  jail  served  for 
court  purposes,  the  old  courthouse  having 
been  destroyed  by  fire.  A  very  few  skinflint 
fanners  of  large  means  were  found  misleading 
the  court  as  to  their  possessions,  and  were  fined 
several  hundred  dollars  by  way  of  example. 
Such  details,  illustrating  every  phase  of 
human  frailty  and  rustic  character,  do  not 
belong  to  any  permanent  record  of  the  work 
of  ballot  reform  in  Adams  County, — al- 
though many  of  them  will  be  cherished  as 
illtjstrating  the  methods  and  the  qualities  of 
the  remarkable  personality  who  leads  tht- 
movement.  For  there  are  traits  of  mind  and 
character  in  Judge  Blair  that  remind  one  of 
the  patient  and  resolute  country  lawyer  of 
Illinois  who,  fifty  years  ago,  was  President- 
elect and  about  to  enter  upon  his  great  bur- 
den of  national  responsibility.  Abraham 
Lincoln   was  much  more  interested   in  the 
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work  he  had  to  do  than  in  the  attainment  of 
high  place.  If  he  had  been  the  victim  of 
personal  ambition,  he  could  not  have  been 
the  man  of  strength  and  wisdom  for  the 
country's  need.  Judge  Blair  stands  well  in 
the  opinion  of  the  pet^le  of  his  judicial  cir- 
cuit. He  has  a  great  work  to  accomplish, 
and  it  is  of  high  importance  tha.t  this  work 
be  done  thoroughly  and  completely.  It  will 
have  been  enough  for  any  man  to  do  in  our 
generation.  It  is  of  smalt  consequence, there- 
fore, comparatively  speaking,  whether  Judge 
Blair  in  future  time  be  promoted  to  higher 
offices  or  not.  It  is  his  great  distinction  that 
in  his  local  office  he  has  seen  real  work  to  do. 


and  promptly  announced  that  he  would 
institute  in  Scioto  the  same  kind  of  an 
investigation  that  was  still  going  on  in 
Adams. 

And  he  allowed  it  to  be  quite  generally 
believed  that  the  same  method  would  be  ap- 
plied in  Pike  and  Lawrence  counties.    Com- 
mon rumor  from  those  neighboring  counties 
points  to  the  serious  prevalence  of  the  prac- 
tice of  buying  and  selling  votes,  although 
we  have  no  information  that  would  permit 
even  a  guess  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
practice  has  been  carried  on  elsewhere  than 
in  Adams  County,     Assertions  have  been 
made  that  Judge  Blair's  method  ought  to 
be    used    by    other    common-pleas    judges 
throughout  the  State  of  Ohio. 
Heretofore,  the  talk  about  the  wholesale 
I    buying  of  votes  has  been  largely  conjectural. 
.  In  a  number  of  instances  entire  boroughs 
;   have  been  disfranchised  in  England  because 
a  high  percentage  of  venality  had  been  dis- 
covered among  ^e  voters.    But  Judge  Blair's 
I  proof  that  zooo  out  of  the  6000  voters  of 
I  Adams  County  are  accustomed  to  sell  their 
,   votes,  is  the  most  definite  piece  of  tangible 
;  information  in  that  general  field  of  discussion 
:  that  we  have  ever  obtained  in  the  United 
,   States.    To  save  the  people  of  Ohio  from  the 
;  supposition  that  we  are  holding  them  up  to 
;   the  world's  reproach  or  contempt,  it  is  only 
fair  to  remind  our  readers  that  the  rumors 
■  of    wholesale    vote-selling    in    parts    of    the 
;  State  of  New  York  and  of  the  New  England 
States  have  been  for  years  very  persistent 
:  and  seldom  denied. 

An  analysis  of  the  recent  election  in  the 
State  of  New  York  shows  that  the  Demo- 
cratic victory  was  not  due  to  any  increase 
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ill  the  Democratic  vote,  which  indeed  was  unless  paid,  is  equivalent  to  giving  a  half  vote 

smaller  than  usual,  but  to  an  enormous  falling  to  the  other  party. 

off  of  the  Republican  vote  in  the  rural  coun-  The  methods  of  using  money  wholesale  on 

lies.     And  the  public  ought  to  know  that  the  election  day  throughout  the  East,  if  not  clearly 

jwliticians,  among  themselves,  agree  in  at-  criminal  under  the  law,  are  dangerously  close 

tributing  u  great  part  of  this  falling  off  to  the  to  it.     They  destroy  the independenceandsel.'- 

fact  that  the  Republicans  were  wthout  any  respect  of  the  voter;  and  they  so  weaken  his 

funds  tills  year  to  be  distributed  liberally  sense  of  duty  and  privilege  as  a  dtizen  that  it 

among  kKal  workers,  for  use  on  election  day  wouldnotbea  long  stride  for  him  to  change  his 

in  "getting  out  the  vote."     Generally  the  Re-  vote  and  to  take  money  from  the  other  party, 

publicans  of  the  State  of  Xew  York  have  had  when  he  has  once  learned  to  abstain  from 

umple  funds  contributed  to  the  "machine"  by  voting  unless  bribed  by  his  own  party. 

I  he  great  corporations  and  special  interests.  Abstention  from  voting,  unless  a  fairly  gooil 

This  year  such  money  was  withheld,  and  the  reason  can  be  given,  should  subject  the  voter 

Republican  treasury  was  empty,  to  some  kind  of  penalty,— ^uch,  for  example, 

Undoubtedly   there   is   a   distinction   be-  as  disabihty  to  vote  at  the  next  following 

Iween  money  used  for  getting  out  the  vote,  election.     And  the  acceptance  of  money  in 

:ind  money  used  to  pay  the  voter  for  voting  payment  for  the  trouble  of  coming  to    the 

line  ticket  rather  than  the  other.     But  the  polls  should  be  regarded   as    both  morally 

ilistinction  is  one  which  has  a  tendency  in  disgraceful  and  legally  culpable, 

contested  campaigns  to  become  blurred.    The  Adams  County,  therefore,  no  matter  how 

-Vew  York  farmer  who  says  he  is  a  Republican  low  she  may  ha\e  fallen,  has  risen,  unaided, 

and  will  never  vote  the  Democratic  ticket,—  in  the  strength  of  her  own  ^nse  of  rectitude, 

but  who  also  declares  that  he  will  not  harness  and  now  heads  the  list.     In  the  Presidential 

his  horse  and  dri\e  to  town  over  bad  roads  to  election  next  year,  the  most  decent  lot  of 

cast  his  vote  on  election  day,  unless  somebody  \'oters  in  the  entire  country  will  be  those  of 

gives  him  five  dollars  or  ten  dollars, — may  Adams  County,  Ohio,     For  this  rebabilita- 

have  learned  to  convince  himself  that  he  is  tion,   Adams   County   should   accord   great 

not  a  bribe-taker,     ^'et  his  refusal  to  vote  honor  to  Judge  Blair. 
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THE   PROPER  ENTRIES  -MADE  RE&AHDINC  HB  St.NrEM.-t- 


"THE  KINGLY  CHILDREN"— A  FAIRY 
TALE  IN  MUSIC 

BY  MONTROSE  J.  MOSES 

npHOSE  who  heard  Humperdinck's  "Die  acter  are  to  be  found.  But  before  "Die 
*■  Konigskinder,"  when  it  was  given  its  Konigskinder"  was  greeted  at  the  Met- 
premiere  on  any  stage,  at  the  Metropolitan  ropoUtaa  Opera  House,  other  dramas  of 
Opera  House,  New  York,  on  December  28,  high  value  had  been  accepted  by  children, 
1910,  went  away  with  the  impression  that  it  such  as  "Peter  Pan"  and  "The  Blue  Bird" 
was  a  version  of  some  old  fairy  tale  which  had  — and  their  success  marked  a  rare  quality 
entered  the  nursery  by  way  of  Grimm  and  of  fancy  in  the  theater.  There  is  no  age 
Andersen.  But  they  were  greatly  mistaken,  limit  to  imagination;  grown  people  and 
for  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  librettist,  "  Ernst  youngsters  alike  relish  the  magic  of  a  make- 
Rosmer,"  otherwise  known  as  Frau  Elsa  believe.  You  hear  people  saying  that 
Bernstein  of  Munich,  that  she  has  in-  "Die  Konigskinder"  is  not  for  children 
vented  a  charming  story  bearing  all  the  but  about  children;  yet  the  outward  pictures 
features  of  folk-lore,  but  which  is  thor-  surely  belong  to  their  realm  and  the  main 
oughly  original  in  its  plot,  however  much  of  structure  of  the  plot  is  no  more  complicated 
the  "marchen"  atmosphere  it  may  contain,   than  the  average  Grimm  or  Andersen  tale. 

We  say  that  "Die  Kfinigs- 
kinder"  was  first  given  on 
any  stage  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  only  a 
few  weeks  ago,  but  this 
statement  may  be  modified. 
The  score,  as  Himiperdinck 
has  written  it,  is  an  elabora- 
tion of  lyrical  passages,  origin- 
ally composed  for  a  musical 
drama  which,  in  America,  was 
first  given  under  Conned  at 
the  Irving  Place  Theater,  with 
Agnes  Sorma,  during  the  sea- 
ion  to 

a  with 

■ought 

on   of 

A  met 

oth  in 

n.  Be- 
sides which, "  Die  Kfinigskin- 
der,"  while  it  has  just  been 
received  here  with  eclat,  has 
been  some  time  in  evolution. 
There  is  a  tendency  at  the 
present  time  to  cater  to  the 
imagination  of  childhood 
through  the  medium  of  the 
stage.  "  Hansel  und  Gretel " 
was  welcomed  as  an  excellent 

opera  for  young  folk  in  a  per-  dr.  enclebert  humperdinck,  the  composer 

iod  of  the  theater  when  few   ,^^  ^^  ;ip„ared  1 
entertainmentsofafairychar- 
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The  Xew  Theater  has  just  announced  for  pro-  filmy  as  that  of  MelJsande  in  "Peileas  antl 

duction  the  poetic  drama  by  Josephine  Preston  Melisande,"  and  the  symbolism  of  the  King's 

Peabody,  entitled  "The  Piper"  ("The  Pied  Son,  are  diificuit  to  direct  toward  any  high 

Piper  of  Hamelin"),  which  received  the  Strat-  idea  or  satisfactory  ideal  as  the  goal.     The 

ford-on-Avon  prize,  and  was  played  by  Ben-  humor  of  the  townspeople,  intent  on  finding 

son  and  his  coriipany  shortly  after  the  death  some  king  to  rule  over  them,  is  reminiscent  of 

of  King  Edward  VII.    In  subtlety  of  psy-  "Die  Meistersinger";  it  is  the  one  aspect  of 

chology,  this  play  would  hardly  be  understood  the  opera  where  it  may  be  said  that  the 

by  the  average  boy  or  giri,  but  the  main  out-  librettist  has  arrived  at  distinctness;    for  the 

lines  of  the  story,  per  se,  are  easily  compre-  Fiddler,  the  Woodcutter,  and  the  Broom- 

hensible,  and  the  pictures  presented  have  maker  of  Hellabrun  are  excellent  characteri- 

undoubted   appeal   of  their  own.     In  other  zations. 

words,  a  pictorial  drama,  with  a  content  be-  The  story,  crudely  Englished  by  Charles 
yond  the  understanding  of  childhood,  may  Henry  Meltzer,  narrates  how  a  King's  Son, 
yet  have  interest  for  young  people,  and  seeking  adventure,  meets  with  a  Goose-Girl 
in  this  respect,  "Die  KOnigsklnder "  is  just  who  is  under  the  spell  of  a  Witch — a  girl 
as  suitable  for  them  as  Maeterlinck's  "Blue  truly  of  the  innocence  of  Miranda,  for  this 
Bird."  is  the  first  man  'she  has  seen.  It  so  hap- 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  libretto,  Herr  pens  that  in  Hellabrtm  they  desire  a  ruler, 
Huniperdinck  was  furnished  with  a  charming  and  the  old  Witch  has  prophesied  that  whoso 
theme, — one  where  much  poetry  might  have  enters  the  city  gate  at  noon  on  the  morrow 
been  evolved  by  a  dramatist  of  real  merit.  It  shall  have  the  throne.  The  King's  Son,  fail- 
is  generally  conceded  that  wherever  Humper-  ing  in  his  conquest  of  the  Goose-Girl's  love, 
dinck's  score  fails  of  unity,  of  consistent  leaves  for  Hellabrun,  where  the  Council  puts 
motives,  and  of  sustained  melody,  one  is  sure  him  to  work  as  a  swineherd,  not  recogniz- 
to  find  incondstendes  of  plot,  and  the  intro-  ing  his  royal  manner. 

duction  of  unessential  details.     The  symbol-  By   the   powers  of   a  shooting  star,   the 

ism  of  the  Goose-Girl,  whose  pedigree  is  as  Goose-Girl  is  finally  freed  from  the  wiles  of 
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(Mr.  Jadlowker) 

"Hansel  und  Gretel"  and  "Die  Konigs- 
kinder"  is  due  very  largely  to  the  nature  of 
the  man  behind  them.  Humperdinck  was 
bom  in  1854  at  Si egburg-on -Rhine,  near 
Bonn.  He  went  to  Cologne  at  an  early  age, 
intent  on  the  study  of  architecture,  but,  meet- 
ing with  the  great  pianist,  Hiller,  his  interest 
was  turned  to  the  study  of  music,  his  true 
metier.  He  attended  the  Cologne  Conserva- 
tory, and  in  quick  succession  won  the  Men- 
delssohn (1878)  and  the  Meyerbeer  (1880} 
prizes.  At  the  age  of  twenty-sLx,  he  became 
an  intimate  friend  of  the  Wagner  family,  and 
naturally  this  closeness  of  association  only 
served  to  identify  him  more  and  more  with 
the  school  of  the  master.  Yet  to  Humper- 
dinck's  credit  it  must  be  said  that  he  has  not 
risen  above,  so  much  as  individualized  him- 
self away  from,  the  charge  of  imitation.  His 
music,  as  heard  in  "Hansel  urd  Gretel"  and 
"Die  Kfinigskinder,"  sounds  reminiscent  of 
German  folk  song,  but  there  arc  only  a  (ew 
real  touches  of  historic  significance  in  the 
score;  the  other  melodies  are  due  to  his  own 
genius  and  his  own  originality.  Through 
atmospheric  charm,  he  has  added  some- 
thing original  to  what  he  learned  from 
Wagner. 

Nevertheless,  his  knowledge  of  the  master 
earned  for  him  the  right  to  arrange  the  piano- 
forte edition  of  the  music  dramas,  and  like- 
wise to  assist  in  the  preparation  of  ■■Parsifal.' 
During  this  period  of  intimacy,  he  liken-isc 
ga\e  lessons  to  Siegfrid  Wagner.    The  title 


of  Professor  came  to  Humperdinck  after  a 
varied  career  as  teacher.  In  1885-86,  he  was 
at  the  Conservatorium  Barcelona;  during 
1887-88  at  Cologne;  from  1890-96  at  Frank- 
furt-on-Main,  where  he  won  the  Mozari 
scholarship,  serving  also  as  concert  meister  at 
the  opera,  and  as  musical  critic  for  the 
FrankfuTler  Zetlung.  Since  1900,  he  has 
been  in  Beriin  as  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts  and  as  Professor  of  Composition. 

During  all  this  time,  environment  and  tem- 
perament were  guiding  the  taste  of  Englebert 
Humperdinck.  First  of  all  the  Rhine  coun- 
try brought  peace  and  joy  and  imaginative 
richness  to  the  musician;  then  followed  the 
practical  experience  gained  by  him  while 
serving  in  the  first  Bayreuth  festival;  finally 
the  fact  that  Wagner  had  turned  to  myth  as 
his  vehicle  of  expression,  suggested  the  us»- 
of  the  popular  legend  which  would  afford  a 
different  technical  form  and  more  human 
musical  mutives.  The  great  characteristics 
of  Humperdinck  are  his  humanity  and  his 
humor,  which  he  found  could  best  gain  ex- 
pression through  the  childlike  unfolding  of  a 
story.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Ibsen  was 
confronted  with  the  same  quandaries  regard- 
ing the  use  of  materials  from  the  ballad  or  the 
saga,  while  writing  his  early  dramas,  typified 
in  "The  Vikings  at  Hegeland,"  "The  Pre- 
tenders," and  "Peer  Gynt." 

The  artistic  progression  of  the  composer 
may  be  indicated  rapidly.  His  first  two 
pieces.  "Das  Gluck  von  Edenhall"  and  "Die 
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Wallfahrt   nach  Kelvaar,"  passed  by  with  is  accomplished,  and  his  chief  recreations  are 

flight    notice,    and   not   until    "Hansel   und  the  study  of  geometry  and  u'close  knowledge 

Gretel,"  with  the  libretto  by  his  sister,  Add-  of  every  new  invention;   ,     •  ' 
heid  Wette,  came  to  light  at  Weimar  in  i8g3,       Such  is  the  composer  of  "Die  Konigs- 

did  he  suddenly  find  himself  recognized.  The  kinder."     While  working  upon  "Hansel  und 

opera   had    been   composed   modestly    and  Gretel,"  he  lived  in'  a  small  village  where 

slowly,  and  partly  in  the  spirit  of  fun,  for  the  Friiulein  Taxer  dwelt— a  lady  who  af  tenvard 

children  of  Frau  Wette,    So  much  more  was  became   his   wife.     The    success   attendant 

the  surprise  of  success  to  Humperdinck.  upon  his  opera  did  not  prompt  him  to  thrust 

His  imaginative  tendency,  his  natural  taste,  forward  his  earlier  compositions,  for  the  sini- 

his  youthful  heart,  now  had  their  way.     Fol-  pie  reason  that,  a  fire  breaking  out  in  the  attic 

lowing  "Hansel  und  Gretel"  in  1893,  came  of  his  father's  house,  the  manuscripts  were 

" DornrCschen "   (1895),   "Die  sieben  Geis-  entirely  destroyed.     He  therefore  began  with 

lein"  (1896),  and  "Die  Konigskinder "  (1896)  a  success,  and  advanced  to  fresher  and  larger 

—all  of  them  of  fairy-tale  character,  exhibit-  things.     When  the  time  arrived  for  "Die 

ing  a  lightness  and  grace  that  were  measure  of  KiSnigskinder,"  he  was  li\'ing  at  Boppard-on- 

the  spirit  of  the  man.     He  is  fond  of  young  Rhine,  in  a  villa  of  pleasant  situation.     Here, 

folk;    his  quickness  of  observation  and  his  silent  but  keen  and  genial,  Humperdinck,  in 

humor  in  conversation  make  him  the  most  his  study  on  the  second  floor,  with  windows 

agreeable  of  company.    He  takes  pleasure  in  commanding  a  far  sweep  of  the  river,  and 

gardens  and  in  nature  through  alt  her  phases,  with  a  piano  near  his  desk,  began  work  on  hin 

and  he  has  love  for  animals.     As  a  linguist  he  new  score. 


INFLATINC  THE  BALLOON  "INTREPSl"  TO  REODNNOrrER  THE  BATTLE  OF  FAIR  OAKS,  JUNE  1, 1662 

(Pmfesior  Lowa  lUmlixt  the  liEfat.  with  hi<  hand  oa  the  sBtwDik  of  tba  baUoon.    Thisuul  the  tfane  foUowliia  pictamM 
reproduced  from  the  RxviEn  or  REVinvs'  coUectiDn  of  Civil  War  photo^raphj) 

OBSERVATION  BALLOONS  IN  THE 
BATTLE  OF  FAIR  OAKS 

BY  T.  S.  C.  LOWE 

rrhe  article  which  foUom  has  a  double  int^eat  to  readers  of  the  Revibw  OF  Rsvnws.  Its  account 
of  war  balloooiDg  Haifa  century  ago  is  sufficiently  detailed  to  prove  instructive  to  the  many  students  of 
modem  aeronautics.  The  unusual  manner  in  which  the  contribution  was  obtained  i&  also  worthy 
of  remark.  Professor  Lowe  wrote  to  the  magazine  after  discovering  himself  and  his  balloon  repre- 
sented in  a  picture  from  the  REVIEW  OP  Reviews'  collection  of  Civil  War  photographs.  This  collection, 
numberingscveral  thousand  photographs,  all  taken  between  i86iand  1865,  was  accumulated  for  the  pur- 
pu^of  illustrating  "The  Photographic  History  of  the  Civil  War,"  a  ten-volume  work  now  in  preparation. 
In  connection  with  its  publication  a  series  of  articles  will  appear  in  the  Review  of  Reviews  during 
1911,  commemorative  of  the  semi-centennial  anniversary  of  the  Civil  War  outbreak.     Professor  Lowe's 

S resent  contribution  thus  serves  as  an  introduction  to  the  series  of  articles,  w^iich  will  begin  in  the 
larch  number,  and  will  not  only  include  the  reminiscences  and  narratives  of  surviving  participants  of 
this  greatest  of  civil  conflicts,  but  also  the  conclusions  of  modem  military  scientists  with  regard  to  the 
strategy  and  conduct  of  the  war.  Mr.  George  Haven  Putnam,  Admiral  French  E.  Chadwick,  Gen.  T. 
F.  Rodenbough,  Gen.  Charles  King,  Gen.  A.  W.  Greely,  and  other  former  Cnion  soldiers,  will  contribute, 
as  well  as  several  who  participated  on  the  Confederate  side. — Tbe  Editor.) 

\X^HEN  I  saw  the  photograph  showing  ray  to  completing  the  inflation  from  gas  in  the 
inflation  of  the  balloon  Intrepid  to  rec-  smaller  balloon  in  order  that  I  might  ascend  to 
onnoiter  the  Battle  of  Fair  Oaks — a  photo-  a  greater  height.  This  I  did  within  a  space 
graph  that  constitutes  one  of  the  illustra-  of  five  minutes,  saving  a  wht^e  hour  at  the 
tions  in  "The  PhotograiJiic  Histwy  of  the  most  vital  point  of  the  battle.  With  the  con- 
Civil  War" — it  surprised  me  very  indeed.  ditions  then  existing,  I  estimate  the  value  of 
\ay  one  examining  the  picture  will  see  my  that  hour  to  the  Union  army  at  not  less  than 
hand  at  the  extreme  right,  resting  on  the  net-  a  million  dollars  a  minute. 
work,  where  I  was  measuring  the  amount  A  volume  of  my  reminiscences,  in  press  at 
of  gas  already  in  the  balloon,  preparatory  the  time  of  writing,  deals  with  this  early  epi- 
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sode  in  tbe  history  of  war  balloons  more  in  one  selected  was  where  the  Grape  Vine  or 
detail.  Four  weeks  before,  midnight  ob-  Sumner  Bridge  was  afterward  built  across 
servations  with  one  of  my  war  balloons  had  that  stream.  Mechanicsville  was  the  nearest 
enabled  me  to  discover  that  the  fortifications  point  to  Richmond,  being  only  about  four 
of  Yorktown  (before  which  McClelian's  ad-  miles  away,  but  there  we  would  have  to  facf 
vance  toward  Richmond  had  halted)  were  the  gathering  army  of  the  Confederacy,  to- 
being  evacuated.  After  full  confirmation  of  gether  with  the  only  point  properly  fortified 
the  fact,  I  aroused  the  commanding  general  with  trenches  and  earth  works.  Here  I  es- 
and  other  quietly  sleeping  corj)  commanders  tablishedoneof  my  aeronautic  stations,  when- 
in  time  to  put  the  whole  army  in  motion,  in  I  could  better  estimate  the  increase  of  the 
the  very  early  hours  of  the  morning,  which  Confederate  Army,  and  observe  their  \-arious 
enabled  us  to  overtake  the  Confederate  army  movements. 
at  Williamsburg,  about  half  way  between 
Yorktown  and  Richmond.  on   ihk  ciiRiiAiiOMiNY 

FROM  WILLIAMSBURG  TO  RICHMOND  My  main  station  and  personal  canip  w;l.s  on 
Gaines'  Hill,  overlooking  the  bridge  where  our 

Without  the  time  and  knowledge  gained  army  was  to  cross, 
by  the  midnight  observations,  the  battle  of  After  this  bridge  was  completed,  about  half 
Williamsburg  might  never  have  taken  place,  of  our  army  crossed  o\-er  on  the  Richmond 
and  the  Confederates  might  have  gotten  side  of  the  river.  The  remainder  delayed 
away  with  all  their  stores  and  ammunition  a  while  to  protect  our  transportation  sup- 
without  injury.  plies  and  railway  facilities.     In  the  meantime 

It  was  also  my  practice  of  night  observa-  the  Confederate  camp  in  and  about  Richmond 

lions  which  gave  the  primary  knowledge  that  grew  larger  every  day.    Suddenlya  heavy  rain 

saved  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  at  the  Battle  caused  the  Chickahominy  to  resemble  a  lake, 

of  Fair  Oaks.  rather  than  a  small  stream.     This  completelj- 

On  arriving  in  sight  of  Richmond  I  took  cut  off  the  supplies  to  General  Heintzelman's 

observations  to  ascertain  the  best  location  command.    The  water  flowed  deeply  at  both 

for  crossing  the  Chickahominy  River.    The  ends  of  the  bridge,  which  under  great  difiicul- 
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ties  must  be  lengthened  before  the  balance  Confederates  massed  twelve  of  theur    best 

of  our  army  or  supplies  could  cross  over.  rifled  cannon.    While  I  was  taking  an  early 

General  Lee  saw  the  fis  that  we  were  in,  morning  observation,  all  these  twelve  guns 

Heimmediatelytookadvantageofitbycalling  were    simultaneously    discharged    at    short 

on  Jackson  and  his  command,  and  every  other  range.    Some  of  the  shells  passed  through 

source  from  which  soldiers  could  be  gathered,  the  rigging  of  the  balloon.    Nearly  all  burst 

General   McClellan   made  a   request  for  not  more  than  200  feet  beyond  me.     £vj- 

a  portion  of  the  good-sized  army  at  Washing-  dently,  through  spies,  they  had  got  my  base 

ton  to  guard  his  supply  trains.    The  re-  of  operation  and  range  perfectly, 

mainder  of  the  army  was  to  join  Heintzel-  I  quickly  changed  my  base  after  that,  and 

man  as  quickly  as  the  extension  of  the  bridge  they  never  again  came  so  near  destroying 

could  be  completed.    He  was  led  to  believe  the  balloon — and  myself. 

that  this  reasonable  request  would  be  ac-       

ceded  to.     He  asked  me  to  take  frequent 
observations  in  that  direction  and  to  let  him 

knowassoonaslspiedreinforcementsconung.  I  felt  that  it  was  important  to  take  thor- 

My  report  that  no  reinforcements  were  in  ough  observations  of  their  camps  that  very 
sight  was  a  great  disappointment  to  the  night,  at  that  point.  I  did  so.  I  saw  the 
General.  To  join  that  portion  of  the  army  great  camps  about  Richmond  ablaze  with 
that  had  already  crossed  would  uncover  his  camp  fires.  From  previous  experience  I  real- 
source  of  supplies,  and  leave  him  quite  iso-  ized what  this  meant.  The  Confederate  tro(^>s 
lated  should  he  not  be  able  to  capture  the  dty  were  cooking  rations  preparatory  to  a  move- 
of  Richmond,  the  defenses  of  which  were  fast  ment.  I  knew  that  this  must  be  aimed 
being  strengthened.  f^ainst  that  portion  of  the  army  then  across 

My  night  and  day  observations  convinced  the  river, 

me  that,  with  the  great  army  then  assembled  At  daylight  the  next  morning  (June  1st) 

in  and  about  Richmond,  we  were  too  late  to '  I  took  another  observation,  continuing  until 

gain  the  victory  which  a  short  time  before  the  sun  lighted  up  the  roads.    The  atmos- 

had  been  within  our  grasp.  phere  was  perfectly  clear.     I  knew  exactly 

where  to  look  for  their  line  of  march.     I  soon 

CONFEDERATE  ATTACK  ON  A  BALLOON  discovercd  One,  then  two,  and  finally  three 

columns  of  troops, with  artillery  and  anununi- 

In  the  meantime,  desperate  efiTorts  were  tion  wagons,  moving  toward  Heintzelmao's 

being  made  at   Mechanics ville   to   destroy  command, 

my  observation  balloon.    At  one  point  the  All  this  information  was  conveyed  to  the 
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Conunaoding  General.  I  was  surprised  and  But  how  to  rig  up  the  proper  connection 
Ratified  at  the  rapidity  with  which  he  added  between  the  balloons?  And  in  the  little  time 
a  great  force  to  the  work  on  both  ends  of  the  remaining?  I  was  at  a  loss— until  I  glanced 
bridge.  ^  down  and  saw  a  ten-inch  camp  kettle,  which 

_   __       _      instantly  gave  me  the  key  to  the  situation. 

'*"       I  immediately  ordered  the  bottom  cut  out  o/ 
the  camp  kettle,  the  Intrepid  disconnected 

I  operated  the  balloon  Washington  at  from  the  gas  generating  apparatus,  the  Con- 
Mechanicsville  for  observations  until  the  slitution  brought  down  the  hill — and,  in  tht- 
Confederate  army  had  reached  within  four  course  of  five  or  six  minutes,  connection  was 
or  five  miles  of  our  lines.  I  then  telegraphed  made  to  both  balloons,  and  the  gas  in  the 
my  assistants  to  inflate  the  large  balloon  Cotislitulion  transferred  into  that  of  the 
Intrepid,  in  case  anything  should  happen  to  Intrepid.  This  one  simple  act,  in  my  opinion, 
either  of  the  other  two  balloons.  This  order  saved  ihe  Union  army  from  destruction, 
was  quickly  put  in  morion.     A  six-mile  ride 

on  horse  brought  me  back  to  my  camp  at  rELEGRAPHiNC  from  thk  sky 

Gaines'    Hill.     I   took   another  observation 

from  the  balloon  Ctmslilution,  but  found  it  1  immediately  took  a  high  altitude  obser- 
necessary  to  double  the  altitude  usually  suffi-  vation  as  rapidly  as  possible,  wrote  my 
cient  in  order  to  overlook  the  forests  and  hills  most  important  despatch  to  the  Commanding 
intervening.  General  on  my  way  down,  dictated  it  to  my 

To  carry  up  my  telegraph  apparatus  wires  expert  telegraph  operator;  then,  with  the 
and  cables  at  this  double  height,  the  lifting  telegraph  cable  and  instruments,  ascended 
force  of  the  Constilution  proved  too  weak,  to  the  height  desired,  and  remained  there 
I  was  put  to  my  wits'  end  as  to  how  I  could  almost  constantly  during  the  entire  battle, 
best  save  an  hour's  time,  which  was  the  most  keeping  the  wires  hot  with  information, 
important  and  precious  hour  of  all  my  exi)eri-  The  Confederate  skirmish  line  soon  came 
ences  in  the  army.  The  two  armies  visibly  in  contact  with  our  outposts.  I  perceived 
came  nearer  and  nearer  together.  There  was  the  whole  well-laid  plan.  They  had  massed 
no  time  to  be  lost,  the  bulk  of  their  artillery  and  troops  on  our 

It  flashed  through  my  mind  that  if  I  could  right  wing,  then  resting  near  the  Chicka- 
only  transfer  the  gas  from  the  smaller  balloon  hominy  River,  not  only  with  the  intention  of 
Constitution  into  the  balloon  Intrepid,  then  cutting  off  our  ammunition  supplies,  but  to 
only  half  filled,  I  could  save  an  hour's  time,  prevent  the  main  portion  of  the  army  from 
and  to  us  that  hour's  time  would  be  worth  crossing  the  bridge  to  join  Heintzelman.  h^\ 
a  million  dollars  a  minute.  the  meantime  they  had  planned  a  raid  to  cut 
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did  not  spring  with  the  heartiness  that  was 
hoped  for;  a  soldier  with  an  empty  cartridge 
box  does  not  feel  much  like  shouting. 

CROSSING   THE    RIVES 

It  was  one  of  the  greatest  strains  upon  my 
nerves  that  I  have  ever  experienced,  to  ot 
serve  for  many  hours  an  almost  drawn  battle, 
while  the  bridge  to  connect  the  two  armies 
still  lacked  completion.  By  four  o'clock, 
however,  our  first  troops  under  Sumna's 
command  w«e  able  to  cross,  foUowed  by 
wagons  of  ammunition. 

As  these  troops  swung  in  line  I  could  hear 
a  real  shout,  which  sounded  entirely  different 
from  the  former  one. 

The  Confederates  then  began  to  prepare 
a  retreat.  Their  wagons  were  turned  to- 
ward Richmond  and  the  fighting  force  kepi 
intact  until  after  nightfall,  leaving  us  the 
victors.  For  the  want  of  the  reinforcements 
requested,  we  were  in  no  portion  to  follow 
them  over  their  earth  works  into  Richmond. 

We  had  saved  the  army,  which  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  began  its  masterly  fighting  re- 
treat to  the  James  River. 

lEorrOR's    Note. — Appended    is   a    quotation 
from  the  Confederate  General  Longstreet  s  remin- 
iscences, describing  Professor  Lowe  s  ballooning  as 
PROFESSOR  T.  S.  C.  LOWE  it  appeared  to  the  men  in  gray.     It  is  remarkable 

that  Professor  Lowe  himself  asmsted  in  the  capture 
off  our  supplies  from  the  north,  which  that  ^  *^^  Confederate  balloon.  General  Longstreet 
portion  of  the  army,  not  yet  over  the  river,  S^„i',r,^e1lS^c^X\^n^^fVhTc"^ 
for  the  tune  bemg  prevented,  fcderacy  even  as  early  as  i86j. 

As  I  reported  the  movements  of  the  Con-  "The  Federals  had  been  using  balloons  in  exam- 
federates,  I  could  see  that,  in  a  very  few  '"'"g  ?"r  positioijs  and  we  watched  with  envious 
n,ir,.,t^r.  ti,^  Tr.,;«v.  t.^^,^^  «.^»,  ™~r.Q,. ,,..■.  eyes  their  beautiful  observations  as  they  floated 
mmutes  the  Union  troops  were  maneuver-  ^Jch  up  in  the  air.  well  out  of  range  of  our  guns, 
ing  to  onset  their  plans.  While  we  were  longing  for  the  balloons  that  pov- 


erty denied  us,  a  genius  arose  for  the  oc 

THE  FIGHTING   AT  FAIR  OAKS  suggeswd  that  we  send  out  and  gather  silk  dresses 
in  the  Confederacy  and  make  a  balloon. 
,        ,                  ,           ,  ,     ■       r   T               II         "I'  *'3s  done,  and  soon  we  had  a  great  patch- 

At  about  twelve  o  clock  of  June  i   both  work  ship  of  many  and  varied  hues  which  was  ready 

armies    were   in    deadly  conflict   along    the  for  use  in  tlie  Seven  Days'  campaign., 

whole  line.     Our  army  not  only  held  its  line  ,  "We  had  no  gas  except  in  Richmond,  and  it  was 

firmly,  but  repulsed  the  enemy  at    all   its  *l;Uy"^ranrg?n;r  ±  ^nT^ow'i^'the  Yo^ 

weaker  points.  River  Railroad  to  any  point  at  which  we  desired  to 

In  the  meantime  many  brigades  and  regi-  send  it  up.     One  day  it  was  on  a  steamer  down  the 

ments  had  entirely  exhausted  their  ammuni-  J^-Tf  R'ver  when  the  tide  went  out  and  left  vessel 

tion.     Brave  Heinl^lman  rode  alor,g  the  line  ^l^'I^Tin^nd^^witteL^^^ilk^dr^^^^^ 

giving  orders  for  the  men  to  shout.     Then  Confederacy.    This  capture  was  the  meanest  trick 

I  could  hear  the  shouts  distinctly — but  they  of  the  war  and  one  I  have  never  yet  fotgiven."! 


CHINA:  AWAKE  AND  AT  WORK 

What  a  Leader  of  the  New  South  Sees  in  the  Far  East 
BY  CLARENCE  POE 

{Mr.  Poe  is  the  editor  of  the  Progressive  Farmer,  o(  Raleigh,  N.C.  Ht  is  investigating  conditions  in  tht 
Far  East,  and  in  the  preparation  of  this  article  he  has  been  aided  by  some  eminent  authorities  in  the 
Chinese  Empire — Chinese,  English,  and  American.     The  article  was  written  at  Peking. — Tbe  Editor] 

"ITI/'ITHIN  eighteen  months  China  will  have  Instead  of  the  old  charge  that  China  is  un- 
*  •  a  parliament  or  a  revolution  (she  may  wUlJng  to  learn  what  the  West  has  to  teach, 
have  both).  Such  at  least  is  the  prediction  I  now  hear  foreigners  complain  that  a  little 
I  am  willing  to  risk,  and  it  is  one  which  I  contact  with  Europe  and  America  gives  a 
believe  most  foreigners  in  Peking  would  in-  leader  undue  influence.  "Let  an  official  take 
dorse.  And  the  cooiing  of  a  parliament,  pop-  a  trip  abroad  and  for  six  months  after  his 
..In-    >.»..»-T..n»nt     f«  return  he  is  the  most 

respected  authority  in 
the  empire."  Instead 
of  English  missionaries 
worrying  over  China's 
slavery  to  the  opium 
habit,  we  now  have 
English  officials  em- 
barrassed because 
China's  too  rapid 
breaking  loose  from 
opium  threatens  heavj- 
deficits  in  Indian  rev- 
enues. Instead  of  the 
old  extreme  "States' 
Rights"  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  provin- 
ces, as  illustrated  by 
the  refusal  of  theothers 
to  aid  Manchuria  and 
Chihli  in  the  war  with 
Japan,  the  beginnings 
of  an  intense  nation- 
alism are  now  very 
clearly  in  evidence. 

Even  Confucius  no 

I  onger  look  s  backward . 

Ayoungfriendof  mine 

who  is  a  descendant  of 

;venty-fifth  generation) 

ly  and  is  getting  a  thor- 

tion,  while  Duke  Kung, 

in  the  Confucian  line, 

ernment   school   which 

m  to  English  and  other 

'  his  direction.     Signili- 

lat  the  ancient  exai  lina- 

to  which  students  have 

)f  the  empire,  the  most 

olars  among  them  re- 
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warded  with  the  highest  offices,  have  now  manageable  delegations  waited  ui>on  viceroys 

been  torn  down,  and  where  these  buildings  and  compelled  these  high  officials  to  petition 

once  stood  Chinese  masons  and  carpenters  for  a  reopening  of  the  question.     Down  in 

are  fashioning  the  building  that  is  to  house  Kiang  Su  a  scholar  cut  off  his  left  arm  and 

Chilians  first  national  parliament — unless  the  with  the  red  blood  wrote  his  appeal.     In 

parliament  comes  before  this  building  can  be  Union  Medical  Hospital,  here  in  Peking,  as  I 

made  ready.  write  this,  a  group  of  students  are  recovering 

And  so  it  goes.     When  a  man  wakes  up,  he  from  self-infficted  wounds  made  in  the  same 

does  not  wake  up  in  a  part  of  his  body  only,  cause.     Going  to  the  Prince  Regent's,  they 

he  wakes  up  all  over.    So  it  seems  with  were  told  that  the  Prince  could  not  see  them. 

Cathay.    The  more  serious  problem  now  is  "Very  well,"  they  declared,  "we  shall  sit  here 

not  to  get  her  moving,  but  to  keep  her  from  till  he  does."    At  length  the  Prince  sent 

moving  too  rapidly.     In  his  Civic  Fonmi  word  that,  though  he  could  not  receive  them, 

address  in  New  York  three  years  ago,  Wu  he  would  consider  their  petition,  and   the 

Ting  Fang  quoted  Wen  Hsiang's   saying,  students  then  sliced  the  living  flesh  from  their 

"  Wien  CMna  wakes  up,  she  will  move  like  an  arms  and  thighs  as  evidence  of  their  earnest- 

avalanche."    A  movement  with  the  power  of  ness,  coloring  their  petition  with  their  blood, 

an  avalanche  needs  very  carefiil  guidance.  At  this  period  of  oiu*  drama  there  came  upon 

the  stage  a  new  actor,  at  first  little  heeded, 

THE  COMING  NATIONAL  PARLIAMENT  but  quickly  becoming  the  dominating  figure 

— the  Tzucheng  Yuan,  or  National  Assembly. 

The  one  question  about  which  every  Chi-  This  body,  consisting  of  loo  nobles  and  men 

nese  reformer's  heart  is  now  aflame  is  that  of  of  wealth  or  scholarship  appointed  by  the 

an  early  parliament.    By  the  Imperial  Decree  Throne,  and  loo  selected  members  of  Provin- 

of  1908  a  parliament  and  a  constitution  were  cial  Assemblies  approved  by  the  viceroys,  was 

promised  within  nine  years.    At  that  time  expected  to  prove  a  mere  echo  of  the  royal 

there  was  little  demand  for  a  parliament,  but  wishes.     "It  is  evident  that  the  government 

with  the  organization  of  the  Provincial  As-  is  to  have  a  docile  and  submissive  assembly, 

semblies  in  the  fall  of  1909  the  people  were  Mediocrity  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  the 

given  an  opportimity  to  confer  together  and  members  chosen."    So  wrote  one  of  the  best 

were  also  given  a  taste  of  power.     For  the  informed  Americans  in  China,  some  weeks 

first  time,  too,  they  seem  to  have  realized  before  it  assembled,  October  3.     Even  the 

suddenly  the  serious  plight  of  the  empire  and  Renter's  press  agent  in   Pekmg  predicted 

the  fact  that  since  the  deaths  of  the  late  through  his  papers  that  a  few  pious  resolu- 

Emperor  and  Empress  Dowager  and  the  dis-  tions  would  represent  the  sum  total  of  the 

missal  of  Yuan  Shih-Kai  by  the  Prince  Re-  Assembly's  labors. 

gent  acting  for  the  infant  Emperor,  the  And  yet  the  first  day  that  these  two  gentle- 
Peking  government  is  without  a  strong  leader,  men  went  with  me  to  look  in  on  the  Assembly, 
Consequently  the  demand  for  a  hastened  we  found  it  coolly  demanding  that  the  Grand 
parliament  has  grown  too  powerful  to  be  re-  Council,  or  imperial  cabinet,  be  simomoned 
sisted.  True,  when  the  delegates  from  all  the  before  it  to  explain  an  alleged  breach  of  the 
Provincial  Assemblies  voiced  this  demand  to  rights  of  Provincial  Assemblies! 
the  Prince  Regent  last  spring,  his  reply  was  From  the  very  beginning  the  course  of  this 
the  Edict  of  May  29,  declaring  that  the  pro-  National  Assembly  in  steadily  gathering  un- 
gram  outlined  by  their  late  Majesties,  like  the  expected  power  to  itself  has  reminded  me  of 
laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  could  not  be  the  old  States-General  in  France  in  the  days 
changed.  Furthermore,  the  Throne  remarked  just  before  the  Revolution,  and  I  could  not 
significantly:  "Let  no  more  petitions  or  me-  help  looking  for  Danton  and  Robespierre 
morials  upon  this  subject  be  presented  to  Us;  among  the  fiery  orators  in  gown  and  queue  on 
Our  mind  is  made  up."  this  occasion.     Significantly,  too,  I  now  hear 

Unfortunately  for  the  peace  of  the  Regent,  on  the  authority  of  an  eminent  scholar  that 
however,  John  Chinaman  is  absurdly  and  ob-  Carlyle's  great  masterpiece  is  the  most  pop- 
noxiously  persistent  on  occasion.  If  you  will  ular  work  of  historical  literature  ever  trans- 
not  heed  other  app)eals,  he  may  commit  sui-  lated  into  Chinese.  May  it  teach  them  some 
cide  on  your  doorstep,  and  then  you  are  be-  lessons  of  restraint  as  well  as  aggressiveness! 
witched  for  the  rest  of  your  days,  to  say  noth-  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Assembly  has  proved 
ing  of  your  nights.  The  talk  of  an  earlier  untamable  in  its  demands  for  an  early  par- 
parliament  would  not  down  even  at  the  bid-  liament,  not  even  the  hundred  government 
ding  of  the  Dragon  Throne.    Quietly  un-  members  standing  up  against  the  imperious 
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BURNING  OPIUM  PIPES  IN  MODERN  CHINA 

(An  incident  of  the  anti-opium  cmsude) 

pressure  of  public  opinion.     In  late  October  given  the  Chinese  excellent  preparation  for 

the   Assembiy   unanimously  petitioned   the  the  new  departure  in  national  affairs.     What 

Throne  to  hasten  the  program  of  constitu-  is  proposed  is  not  a  new  power  for  the  people 

tional  government.     The  day  this  petition  but  only  an   enlargement  or  extension  of 

was  presented  it  was  currently  rumored  in  powers  they  already  exercise. 
Peking  that  unless  the  Prince  Regent  should 

yield  the  people  would  refuse  to  pay  taxes.         the  succf.ssful  war  against  opium 
But  he  yielded.    The  trouble  now  is  that  he 

did  not  yield  enough  to  satisfy  the  public,  and       Parliamentary  government  is  the  one  great 

there  is  every  indication  that  he  will  have  to  accomplishment  the  Chinese  people  are  now 

yield  again,  in  spite  of  the  alleged  unalter-  interested  in,  because  they  propose  to  make 

ableness  of  the  present  plan  which  allows  a  it  the  tool  with  which  to  work  out  the  other 

parliament   in  1913  instead  of  in   1916,  as  Herculean  tasks  that  await  them.    Happy 

originally   promised,     A   parliament  within  are  they  in  that  they  may  set  about  these 

eighteen  months  seems  a  safe  prediction  as  I  tasks  inspired  by  the  self-confidence  begotten 

write  this.  of  one  of  the  greatest  moral  achievements  of 

It  also  seems  safe  to  prophesy  that  the  modern  times.   I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  almost 

powers  of  the  parliament  will  be  wisely  used,  marvelous  success  of  thelranti-opium  crusade. 
In  local  affairs  the  Chinese  practically  estab-       It  has  been  only  five  years,  I  believe,  since 

tished  the  rule  of  the  people  centuries  before  Mr,  Alleyne  Ireland  in  his  book,  "The  Far 

any    European    nation    adopted    the    idea.  Eastern  Tropics,"  declarefl:  "If  300  years  of 

Nominally,  the  local  magistrate  has  had  al-  contact  with  the  Chinese  has  taught  one  les- 

most  arbitrary  power,  but  practically  the  con-  son  more  thoroughly  than  another,  it  is  that 

trol  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  village  eldeVs.  no  legislation,   no  measures  of    repression, 

When  they  have  met  and  decided  on  a  policy,  however   severe,    can   turn    the   Chinaman 

the  magistrate  has  not  dared  run  counter  to  from  opium  smoking  and  gambling."     For 

it.     In  much  the  same  fashion,  governors  and  expressing  such  an  opinion  at  that  time  no 

viceroys  of  provinces  have  been  controlled  criticism  whatever  can  be  made  of  Mr.  Irc- 

and  kept  in  check.     Thus  centuries  of  prac-  land.     All  the  wise  men  of  the  earth  said  the 

tical  self-government  in  local  affairs  have  same  thing. 
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Moreover,  when  the  Edict  of  1906  came  out  cellency  Tang  Shao-yi,  Director  of  Posts  and 
declaring  a  ten  years'  war  against  opium,  all  Communications,  declare  to  me:  **Let  Amer- 
well-informed  f)eople  regarded  it  as  a  joke,  ica  try  to  stop  drinking  among  100,000,000 
Many  of  the  officials  entrusted  with  the  duty  people,  and  she  will  then  understand  China's 
of  enforcing  the  edict  also  thought  it  w^ould  stupendous  achievement  in  stopping  opium- 
prove  a  farce.  But  when  high  dignitaries  be-  smoking  among  four  times  that  number.'' 
gan  to  lose  their  official  heads  for  failing  to  rid 

themselves  of  the  habit,  and  other   high  offi-     china's  right-about-face  in  education 
cials   for   failure   to  prosecute   the   crusade 

whole-heartedly,  their  ideas  changed.  In  China's  next  great  task  is  the  education  of 
many  provinces  now  not  a  poppy  seed  sprouts  her  p>eople,  and  the  remedy  for  pessimism 
from  year's  end  to  year's  end,  and  a  member  here  is  to  compare  her  present  condition,  not 
of  the  Grand  Council  tells  me  that  95  per  with  that  of  other  nations,  but  with  her  owti 
cent,  of  the  officials  w^ho  were  formerly  opium  condition  ten  years  ago.  A  reported  school 
smokers  have  quit,  while  the  other  5  per  cent,  attendance  of  less  than  one  million  (780,325 
indulge  only  in  secret,  the  Damocles  sword  of  to  be  exact)  in  a  population  of  400,000,000 
removal  hanging  ever  above  their  heads  as  does  not  look  encouraging,  but  when  we 
the  penalty  of  discovery.  Let  an  official  be  compare  these  figures  with  the  statistics  of  at- 
caught,  and  very  soon  thereafter  you  will  tendance  a  few  years  ago,  there  is  unmistak- 
read  in  the  Official  Gazette  some  such  notice  able  evidence  of  progress.  In  the  metropol- 
as  the  following:  itan  province  of  Chihli,  for  example,  I  have 

T-i_    X'  r  r-ui-i-  i-t-      i^  •  u  J  .u  found  there  are  nowmore  tcachers  in  govcm- 

The  viceroy  of  C  hihli,  Chen  Kuichung,  and  the  x      1       1    ^i.       -.l  m      • 

Deputy  Lieutenant-General  of  Shanghai  Kwan.  Ju  ^^^^  schools  than  there  were  pupils  six  years 

Linhaui,  have  presented  a  joint  memorial  recom-  ago,  and  the  total  attendance  has  grown  from 

mending  that   Expectant    District    Police-Master  8,000  to  214,637! 

Wan  Li-hsun,  who  has  failed  to  rid  himself  of  the       Even,  if  China  had  not  established  a  single 

opium  habit,   be  cashiered  and  never  allowed   to      jj.^.        1       u      1    l  •  j  /? 

reenter  the  public  service.  additional  school,  however,  or  increased  the 

school  attendance  by  even  a  percentage  frac- 
The  reform  among  officials,  however,  the  tion,  her  educational  progress  these  last  ten 
cashiering  of  the  unrepentant  smokers,  and  years  would  yet  be  monumental.  For  as  dif- 
the  fact  that  right  here  in  Peking  two  or  three  ferent  as  the  East  is  from  the  West,  so  differ- 
officials  died  as  a  result  of  quitting  the  habit  ent,  in  literal  fact,  are  her  educational  ideals 
too  suddenly,  do  not  afford  the  best  illustra-  at  the  present  time  as  compared  w^th  her 
tion  of  the  earnestness  with  which  China  has  educational  ideals  a  decade  ago.  At  one  fell 
prosecuted  what  was  planned  as  a  ten  years*  blow^  (by  the  Edict  of  1905)  the  old  exclu- 
war,  but  may  now  prove  only  a  five  or  six  sively  classical  and  literary  system  of  educa- 
y ears'  war  if  England  is  but  ^^-illing  to  give  the  tion  was  swept  away,  made  sacred  though  it 
empire  the  right  to  prohibit  opium  importa-  was  by  the  traditions  of  unnumbered  cen- 
tions.  The  greatest  sacrifices  have  been  made  turies.  Unfortunately  the  work  of  putting 
by  the  farmers.  Dr.  C.  D.  Tenney,  of  the  the  new  policies  into  effect  was  entrusted 
.\merican  Legation,  is  my  authority  for  the  to  the  slow  and  bungling  hands  of  the  old 
statement  that  in  the  provinces  of  Shansi  literati ;  but  this  was  a  necessary  stroke  of 
and  Yunnan  land  values  in  some  cases  have  policy,  for  without  their  support  the  new 
decreased  as  much  as  75  per  cent,  by  reason  movement  would  have  been  hopelessly  balked, 
of  the  farmers  having  to  stop  poppy  culture.  Theold  education  taught  nothing  of  science, 
On  these  particular  lands  other  crops  are  nothing  of  history  or  geography  outside  of 
only  one-fourth  as  profitable.  Mortgages  China,  nothing  of  mathematics  in  its  higher 
made  on  the  basis  of  old  land  values  have  branches.  Its  main  object  was  to  enable  the 
been  foreclosed;  owning  peasants  have  had  scholar  to  write  a  learned  essay  or  a  faultless 
to  sacrifice  their  ancestral  homes,  but  China  poem,  its  main  use  to  enable  him  by  these 
has  thought  no  price  too  great  to  pay  in  her  means  to  get  office.  Under  the  old  system 
effort  to  free  her  people  from  their  ancient  the  Chinese  boy  learned  a  thousand  char- 
curse,  acters  before  he  learned  their  meaning;  after 
Mr.  Frederick  Ward,  who  has  just  returned  this  he  took  up  a  book  containing  a  list  of  all 
from  a  \isit  to  many  provinces,  finding  in  all  the  surnames  in  the  empire  and  the  **Tri- 
the  same  surprising  success  in  enforcing  anti-  metrical  Classics/'  consisting  of  proverbs,  and 
opium  regulations,  declares:  *' It  is  the  miracle  historical  statements  with  each  sentence  in 
of  the  Middle  Kingdom  and  a  lesson  for  the  three  characters.  Now  he  is  taught  in  much 
world."     Not  without   reason   did   His  Ex-  the  same  way  as  the  Western  boy.     The  old 
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YOUNG  CHINESE  ATHLETES  OF  THE  NEW  REGIME.  WITH  THEIR   WESTERN  TEACHER 

training  developed  the  powers  of  memory;  guished  in  public  service.  Under  the  old  sys- 
the  new  training,  the  powers  of  reasoning,  tem,  if  the  son  of  a  hard-working  family  be- 
The  old  education  enabled  the  pupil  to  frame  came  noted  for  aptness  in  the  village  school, 
exquisite  sentences ;  the  new  gives  him  a  work-  if  the  schoolmaster  marked  him  for  a  boy  of 
ing  knowledge  of  the  world.  The  old  looked  unusual  promise,  the  rest  of  the  family,  with 
inward  to  China  and  backward  to  her  past;  a  devotion  beautiful  to  see,  would  sacrifice 
the  new  looks  outward  to  other  countries  their  own  pleasure  for  his  advancement.  He 
and  forward  to  China's  future.  The  old  was  would  be  put  into  long  robes  and  allowed 
meant  to  develop  a  few  scholarly  officials;  the  to  give  himself  up  wholly  to  learning,  while 
new,  to  develop  many  useful  citizens.  "  Even  parents,  brothers  and  sisters  found  inspira- 
our  students  who  go  abroad,"  as  a  Peking  tion  for  their  own  harder  labors  in  the  thought 
official  said  to  me,  "illustrate  the  new  ten-  of  the  bright  future  that  awaited  him.  The 
dencies.  Formerly  they  preferred  to  study  difficulty  is  that  education  has  been  regarded 
law  or  politics;  now  they  take  up  engineering  as  the  privilege  of  a  gifted  few,  not  as  the- 
or  mining."  right  of  all.     In  a  land  where  scholarship  has 

A  consideration  of  Chinese  education,  how-  been  held  in  such  high  favor,  however,  once 
ever  brief,  would  not  be  fair  without  mention  let  the  school  doors  open  to  everybody  and 
of  the  crushing  handicap  under  which  her  there  is  little  doubt  that  China  will  eventually 
people  labor  and  must  always  labor  so  long  as  acquire  the  strength  more  essential  than 
the  language  remains  as  it  is  to-day — without  armies  or  battleships:  the  power  which  only 
an  alphabet,  a  separate  and  arbitrary  char-  an  educated  common  people  can  gi\'e. 
acter  to  be  learned  for  each  and  every  word  in 

the  language.     This  means  an  absolute  waste  building  dp  an  army 

of  at  least  five  years  in  the  pupil's  school  life, 

except  in  so  far  as  memorizing  the  characters  China's  next  great  purpose  is  to  develop 
counts  as  memory-training,  and  five  years  an  efficient  army.  "Might  is  right"  is  the 
make  up  the  bulk  of  the  average  student's  English  proverb  that  I  have  found  more  often 
school  days  in  any  country.  If  it  were  not  on  the  tongues  of  the  new  school  of  Chinese 
for  this  handicap  and  the  serious  difficulty  of  than  any  other;  and  we  must  confess  that 
finding  teachers  enough  for  present  needs,  it  other  nations  seem  to  have  tried  hard  enough 
would  be  impossible  to  set  limits  to  the  educa-  to  accept  the  principle.  In  the  old  days  there 
tional  advance  of  the  next  twenty  years.  was  a  saying,  "Better  have  no  son  than  one 

The  school  and  the  teacher  have  always  who  is  a  soldier."  To-day  its  new  foreign- 
been  held  in  the  highest  esteem  in  China,  drilled  army  of  150,000  to  200,000  men  is  the 
Her  only  aristocracy  has  been  an  aristocracy,  boast  of  the  Middle  Kingdom,  and  the  army 
not  of  wealth,  but  of  scholarship;  her  romance  is  said  to  be  the  most  honestly  administered 
has  been,  not  that  of  the  poor  boy  who  be-  department  of  the  government.  In  sharp 
came  rich,  but  of  the  poor  boy  who  found  a  contrast  to  the  old  contempt  for  the  soldier, 
way  to  get  an  education  and  become  distin-  I  now  find  one  of  the  ablest  journals  in  the 
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empire  (the  Shanghai  National  Review)  pro-  comes  not  from  his  salary,  which  is  as  a  rule 

testing  that  interest  in  military  training  is  absurdly  small,  but  from  ** squeezes" — fees 

now  becoming  too  intense:  ^* Scarce  a  school  which  every  man  who  has  dealings  with  him 

of  any  pretensions  but  has  its  military  drill,  must  pay.     In  most  cases,  of  course,  these 

extending  in  some  instances  as  far  as  equip-  fees  have  been  determined  in  a  general  way  by 

ment  vdXh  modern  rifles  and  regular  range  long  usage,  but  their  acceptance  opens  the 

practice,  and  we  regret  to  notice  that  some  way  for  innumerable  abuses.     High  offices 

of  the  mission  schools  have  so  far  forgotten  are  auctioned  off.     When  I  was  in  Manchuria 

themselves  as  to  pander  to  this  militarist  it  was  currently  reported  that  the  Governor 

spirit."  Qf  Kirin  had  paid  one  hundred  thousand  taels 

It  has  often  been  said,  of  course,  that  the  for  his  office.  When  I  was  in  Newchwang  the 
Chinese  >^all  not  make  good  soldiers,  but  Viceroy  of  Manchuria  had  just  enriched  him- 
whether  this  has  been  proved  is  open  to  ques-  self  to  the  extent  of  several  thousand  taels  by 
tion.  Certainly,  in  \iew  of  their  wretchedly  a  visit  to  that  p>ort:  The  men  who  had  had 
inferior  equipment,  their  failure  to  distinguish  favors  from  him  or  had  favors  to  ask  left 
themselves  in  the  war  with  Japan  cannot  be  *^ presents"  of  a  rather  substantial  character 
regarded  as  conclusive.  Take,  for  example,  when  they  called.  I  learn  from  an  excellent 
this  description  by  an  eye  witness:  "Every  authority  that  when  an  electric  lighting  con- 
tenth  man  (among  the  Chinese  soldiers)  had  tract  was  let  for  Hankow,  or  its  suburbs,  a 
a  great  silk  banner,  but  few  were  armed  with  short  time  ago,  the  officials  provided  a  squeeze 
modem  weapons.  Those  who  had  rifles  and  for  themselves  of  lo  p>er  cent,  but  that  the 
modem  weapons  at  all  had  them  of  all  makes;  Nanking  officials,  in  arranging  for  electric 
so  cartridges  of  twenty  different  sorts  and  lights  there,  didn't  even  seem  to  care  whether 
sizes  were  huddled  together  \\ithout  any  the  plant  worked  at  all  or  not:  they  were 
attempt  at  classification,  and  in  one  open  anxious  only  to  make  a  contract  which  would 
sf)ace  all  sorts  were  heaped  on  the  ground,  net  them  35  per  cent,  of  the  gross  amount! 
and  the  soldiers  were  fitting  them  to  their  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising 
arms,  sometimes  tr>ing  eight  or  ten  before  to  learn  that  many  an  office  involving  the 
finding  one  to  fit  the  weapon,  throwing  the  handling  of  government  revenues  has  .its 
rejected  ones  back  in  the  heap."  No  sort  of  price  as  definitely  known  as  the  price  of 
efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  rank  and  file  stocks  or  bonds. 

could  have  atoned  for  such  criminal  indiffer-  In  private  business  the  Chinese  have  a 
once  to  equipment  on  the  part  of  the  officers,  reputation  for  honesty  which  almost  any 
It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  military'  other  nation  might  en\y.  With  their  quick- 
authorities  with  whom  I  have  talked  that  the  ened  spirit  of  patriotism  they  \^ill  doubt- 
Chinese  army  is  now  better  manned  than  less  see  to  it  that  their  public  business  is 
officered.  *' Wherever  there  has  been  a  relieved  of  the  shameless  disgrace  that  now 
breach  of  discipline,  I  have  found  it  the  offi-  attaches  to  it. 
cer's  fault,'*  an  American  soldier  told  me. 

The  annexation  of  Korea,   once  China's      \l\kjng  o\xr  the  country's  currency 
vassal,  by  Japan  and  that  country's  steadily 

tightening  grip  on  Manchuria  have  doubtless       The   reform   of   the   currency  is   another 

quickened  China's  desire  for  military* strength,  vastly  important  matter  to  which  only  a  few 

Moreover,  she  wishes  to  grow  strong  enough  words  can  be  given  here.     It  is  intimately 

to  denounce  the  treaties  by  which  opium  is  connected   with    the    system  of    ** squeeze" 

even  now  forced  upon  her  against  her  \rill,  because  it  is  the  custom  of  Chinese  officials  to 

and  by  which  she  is  forced  to  keep  her  tariff  profit  largely  by  the  manipulation  of  exchange 

duty  on  foreign  goods  averaging  5  f)er  cent.,  both  in   receiving  and   disbursing   moneys, 

alike  on  luxuries  and  necessities.  This,  however,  is  onlv  one  of  a  hundred  exils 

for  which  the  chaotic  condition  of  China's 

ATTACKING  THi:  GRAFT  SYSTEM  momentary*  affairs  is  responsible. 

There  is  no  national  currency.     Each  pro- 

The  fifth  amonp  China's  herculean  lalx>rs  xince   coins   its   ovm   money.     Banks   have 

is  the  cleansing  of  her  Augean  stables,  and  by  issued  notes  it  will.     Wild-cat  corporations 

this  I  can  mean  nothing  else  than  the  aboli-  for  a  lime  had  the  same  prixilege.     There  is 

tion  of  the  system  of  "squeeze,"  or  graft,  on  a  nominal  unit  of  \-alues — the  silver  tael,  or 

the  i>art  of  her  officials.     In  fact,  no  other  ounce — but  even  the  taels  x'ar)- in  weight  and 

reform  can  be  complete  until  this  is  accom-  fineness,  so  that  taels  of  eight  different  kinds 

plished.     The  bulk  of  ever\-  officer's  receipts  and  \*alues  are  used  in  financial  reckonings  in 
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Peking!  When  you  have  grasped  the  signifi-  to  the  importance  of  uniting  the  people  of 
cance  of  this  fact,  however,  coupled  with  the  the  different  provinces  by  means  of  more  rail- 
fact  that  the  actual  value  of  each  tael  varies  ways,  more  telegraph  lines,  and  better  postal 
from  day  to  day  with  the  fluctuations  in  the  service.  The  increase  in  number  of  pieces  of 
price  of  silver,  you  are  only  at  the  beginning  mail  handled  from  20,000,000  pieces  in  1902 
of  the  confusion  worse  confounded.  The  to  306,000,000  in  the  last  fiscal  year,  bears 
actual  currency  of  the  country  is  not  taels  and  eloquent  testimony  alike  to  the  progress  of 
fractions  of  taels,  but  dollars  and  cents  (silver  the  post  oflSce  and  to  the  growing  intelligence 
standard  values)  and  copper  "cash."  Now  of  the  people.  By  telegraph  the  people  of 
as  the  silver  20-cent  pieces  in  common  cir-  remotest  Cathay  now  make  their  wishes 
culation  do  not  contain  quite  one-fifth  as  known  to  the  Son  of  Heaven  and  the  Tzu- 
much  silver  as  the  dollar  pieces  in  common  cheng  Yuan;  it  was  by  telephone  that  this 
circulation,  nor  the  5  and  lo-cent  pieces  quite  Tzucheng  Yuan,  or  National  Assembly,  re- 
one-twentieth  and  one- tenth  respectively,  it  quested  the  Grand  Council  of  the  Dragon 
takes  1 10  cents  or  more  "small  coin"  to  equal  Empire  to  appear  before  it  on  the  day  of  my 
100  cents  of  the  large  coinage.  Then  the  first  visit.  The  slow  and  stately  camel  cara- 
copper  cent  is  worth  not  quite  so  much  as  a  vans  still  come  down  from  Mongolia  to  Pe- 
silver  cent,  so  it  takes  1 1  cents,  or  more,  of  king — I  have  seen  them  wind  their  serpentine 
copper  to  equal  10  cents  silver.  And  lastly  length  through  the  gates  of  the  Great  Wall  at 
the  copper  "cash"  is  also  of  variable  value  Nankou  as  they  have  been  doing  for  centuries 
with  reference  to  every  other  form  of  cur-  past — but  no  longer  do  they  bring  the  latest 
rency,  though  usually  worth  about  a  tenth  news  from  the  tribes  about  Desert  Gobi, 
of  a  cent.  Across  3,500  miles  of  its  barren  wastes  an  un- 

Under  such  circumstances  it  is  plam  that  daunted  telegraph  line  now  "hums  the  songs 

there  must  be  innimierable  occasions  when  of  the  glad  parts  of  the  earth." 
money  of  one  kind  must  be  changed  into 

money  of  another  kind,  and  each  time  some  .  America's  relations  with  china 
of  the  coin  sticks  to  the  money  changer's 

fingers  as  a  more  or  less  legitimate  exchange  It  is  no  longer  worth  while  to  speculate 

commission.     Each  time,  too,  the  bank  goes  upon  the  probability  of  a  New  China;  the 

through  the  imaginary  process  of  converting  question  now  is  as  to  how  the  New  China  is 

a  tael  of  one  kind  into  the  particular  kind  going  to  affect  the  United  States  and  the  rest 

of  tael  it  recognizes,  exchange  must  be  paid,  of  the  world.     From  our  Pacific  Coast,  China 

Moreover,  exchange  deducted,  and  then  con-  is  our  next-door  neighbor,  and  vastly  nearer 

verted  into  whatever  form  of  local  currency  in  fact  than  any  map  has  ever  indicated. 

is  wanted,  and  another  exchange  fee  sliced  off.  Even  New  York  City  is  now  nearer  to  Shang- 

A  bank  will  even  discount  bills  issued  by  an-  hai  and  Hong  Kong,  in  point  of  ease  of  access, 

other  branch  of  the  same  corf>oration.     Go  to  than  she  was  to  Chicago  a  century  ago.    How 

the  Hankow  branch  of  the  Russian  Asiatic  Japan's  awakening  has  increased  that  coun- 

B§,nk,  for  example,  with  a  $5  note  issued  by  try's  foreign  trade  all  the  world  knows, — and 

the  Peking  branch,  and  you  get  $4.80  for  it.  China  has  eight  times  the  population  of  Japan 

Other  banks  have  the  same  policy.  proper,  and  twenty-eight  times  the  area,  with 

I  should  certainly  be  unwilling  to  concede  almost  fabulously  valuable  natural  resources 
the  fact  of  China's  awakening  if  she  were  not  as  yet  untouched!  Some  one  has  said  that  to 
setting  about  a  reform  of  so  absurd  a  system  raise  the  Chinese  standard  of  living  to  that 
— or  lack  of  system.  And  in  cleaning  house,  of  our  own  people  would  be  (from  the  stand- 
she  might  as  well  make  a  thorough  job  of  it  point  of  markets)  equivalent  to  the  creation 
by  putting  the  gold  standard  into  effect  as  of  four  Americas.  The  importance  of  bring- 
early  as  possible.  ing  about  closer  commercial  relations  between 

the  United  States  and  the  Middle  Kingdom 

railroads,  posts,  and  telegraphs  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  in  our  de- 

These  are  some  of  the  big  new  tasks  to  sire  to  cultivate  China's  friendship,  we  shall 

which  awakened  China  is  addressing  herself,  not  go  to  the  length  of  changing  our  policy 

Of  course,  the  continued  development  of  her  of  excluding   Asiatic  immigration.     To  the 

railways  is  no  less  important  than  any  other  thoughtful  student,  it  must  be  plain  that  in 

matter  I  have  mentioned,  but  railway  build-  the  end  such  a  change  would  lead  only  to  dis- 

ing  cannot  be  regarded  as  one  of  China's  astrous  reaction.     At  the  same  time  we  might 

really  new  tasks.    For  years  she  has  been  alive  well  effect  a  change  in  our  methods  of  enforc- 
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borough  Subway  with  its  contemplated  esten- 
sions,  it  is  probable  that  the  problem  of  better 
housing  will  remain  a  difficult  and  urgent  one 
for  some  time  to  come  in  Manhattan  Borough 
and  in  some  parts  of  Brooklyn  and  the  Bronx. 

It  is  said  by  those  competent  to  make  the 
comparison  that  New  York's  tenement  prob- 
lem is  infinitely  more  urgent  than  London's, 
though  we  are  accustomAl  to  think  of  condi- 
tions in  the  English  metropolis  as  worse  than 
those  in  the  American.  However  this  may 
be,  it  is  a  fact  that  in  the  former  more  than 
one  hundred  million  dollars  have  been  in- 
vested in  improved  homes  for  wage-earners, 
while  in  the  latter  the  amount  so  invested  is 
probably  only  a  fraction  of  that  sum. 

Space  will  not  permit  the  description  here 
of  the  long  and  often  stubbornly  fought  battle 
for  better  housing  in  New  York  through  laws 
compelling  landlords  to  make  better  pro\-ision 
for  iheir  tenants  and  protecting  the  latter 
against  inhuman  and  cruel  greed.  In  gen- 
eral it  may  be  said  that  because  of  the  [ler- 


State  Commission  on  Distribution  of  Popula- 
tion. This  State  Commission  will  report 
about  l-'ebruary  i  and  the  city  commission 
about  a  month  later. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  the  problem  of 
congestion  and  better  housing  is  being  at- 
tacked in  two  ways,  one  solution  being  sought 
through  spreading  the  population  and  luring 
it  to  the  suburbs,  or  the  farms  beyond,  where 
this  is  possible,  and  where  it  is  not  possible  or 
feasible  seeking  a  solution  through  substitu- 
i  tion  of  good  homes  in  the  city's  center  for  bad 
or  indifferent  ones.  In  the  natural  course  of 
things.asthelureof  theland  becomes  stronger 
and  more  compelling  and  more  and  more 
families  of  all  classes  discover  the  attractions 
of  life  in  the  country  or  suburbs  the  problem 
of  city  congfistion  will  grow  less  and  less  dif- 
ficult and  there  will  be  less  demand  for 
"model  tenements,"  Mills  Hotels,  and  similar 
devices  of  sociologists  and  philanthropists  to 
meet  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  present 
age.  But  in  spite  of  the  new  and  vast  Penn- 
sylvania-Long Island  transit  system,  bringing 
communities  fifteen  miles  away  within  half  an  ' 
hour  of  the  "heart  of  New  York,"  in  spite  of 
the  McAdoo  system  of  tubes  and  the  Inter- 


A  NEW  YORK  BLOCK  OF  MODEL  TENEMEN  rs  ON  THE  UPPER  EAST  SIDE 
{The  Bighop  Henry  C.  Potter  Memorial  Buildings  in  Severn y-oinlh  Street.       These  up-to-date  iniildings  ofter  i 
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iroblem  done  much  to  direct  attention  to  the  various 

ages  of  aspects  of  the  better  housing  question.    One 

■ing  an  result  of  this  activity  was  the  creation  by 

signifi-  the  Mayor,  on  the  authority  of  the  Board 

h  has  a  of  Aldermen,  of  a  commission  on  congestion 

own  by  which  for  several  months  has  been  investi- 

s  acute,  gating  the  question,  giving  to  it  perhaps  the 

or  con-  most  broad  and  thorough  study  which  a  body 

iprove-  of  such  a  nature  in  this  country  has  ever 

of  vari-  bestowed  upon  a  subject.    Its  report  will  be 

ized  to  awaited  with  interest  by  students  of  sociol- 

ommon  ogy  and  municipal  affairs  in  the  hope  that 

as   the  Jt  may  contain  recommend^pns   and-^uft-^, 

'erencc,  gestions  thejfxaiiiiti*r<of  wlli^^ivill^5fiir  to 

Hunici-  rfltfev^lie  in  tolerable  situation  in  respect  to 

eal  Es-  congestion  which  has  so  long  existed  in  New 

rk,  and  York  and  some  other  large  American  cities. 
i  which      Justice  Charles  E.  Hughes  of  the  United 

)pening  States  Supreme  Court,  just  before  leaving  the 

owing  governorship  of  the  Empire   State  to  take 

i,  have  his  seat  on  the  federal  bench,  appointed  a 
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borough  Subway  with  its  contemplated  exten- 
sions, it  is  probable  that  the  problem  of  better 
housing  will  remain  a  difficult  and  urgent  one 
(or  some  time  to  come  in  Manhattan  Borough 
and  in  some  parts  of  Brooklyn  and  the  Bronx. 

It  is  said  by  those  competent  to  make  the 
conijtarison  thai  New  York's  tenement  prob- 
lem is  infinitely  more  urgent  than  I^ndon's, 
though  we  are  accustomftl  to  think  of  condi- 
tions in  the  English  metropolis  as  worse  than 
those  in  the  American.  However  this  may 
be,  it  is  a  fact  that  in  the  former  more  thaa 
one  hundred  million  dollars  have  been  in- 
vested in  improved  homes  for  wage-earners, 
while  in  the  latter  the  amount  so  invested  is 
probably  only  a  fraction  of  that  sum. 

Space  will  not  permit  the  description  here 
of  the  long  and  often  stubbornly  fought  battle 
for  better  housing  in  New  York  through  laws 
compelling  landlords  to  make  better  provision 
for  Iheir  tenants  and  protecting  the  latter 
against  inhuman  and  cruel  greed.  In  gen- 
eral it  may  be  said  that  because  of  the  )>er- 
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State  Commission  on  Distribution  of  Popula- 
tion. This  State  Commission  will  report 
about  February  i  and  the  city  commission 
about  a  month  later. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  the  problem  of 
congestion  and  better  housing  is  being  at- 
tacked in  two  ways,  one  solution  being  sought 
through  spreading  the  population  and  luring 
it  to  the  suburbs,  or  the  farms  beyond,  where 
this  is  possible,  and  where  it  is  not  possible  or 
feasible  seeking  a  solution  through  substitu- 
tion of  good  homes  in  the  city's  center  for  bad 
or  indifferent  ones.  In  the  natural  course  of 
things,  as  the  lure  of  the  land  becomes  stronger 
and  more  compelling  and  more  and  more 
families  of  all  classes  discover  the  attractions 
of  life  in  the  country  or  suburbs  the  problem 
of  city  congestion  will  grow  less  and  less  dif- 
ficult and  there  will  be  less  demand  for 
"model  tenements,"  Mills  Hotels,  and  similar 
devices  of  sociologists  and  philanthropists  to 
meet  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  present 
age.  But  in  spite  of  the  new  and  vast  Penn- 
sylvania-Long Island  transit  system,  bringing 
communities  fifteen  miles  away  within  half  an  * 
hour  of  the  "heart  of  Xew  York,"  in  spite  of 
the  McAdoo  system  of  tubes  and  the  Inter- 
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sistent  campaign  made  in  be- 
half of  better  housing  for  the 
poor  the  average  New  York 
tenement,  while  not  yet  mod- 
el, shows  great  improvement 
over  the  days  when  such 
matters  as  the  health  and 
morals  of  tenement  dwellers 
were  left  to  care  pretty  much 
for  themselves.  There  has 
been  much  advancement  in 
the  matter  of  sanitary  stand- 
ards, substitution  of  apart- 
ments with  light  and  air  for 
the  "black  holes"  so  long  a 
di^race  to  the  metropolis, 
reduction  in  number  of  ten- 
ants to  a  given  space,  de- 
crease in  mortality  rates, 
provision  of  fire  escapes, 
bath  and  toilet  and  laun- 
dry facilities,  and  in  giving 
the  children  a  better  chance 

for  health  and  long  life.  (Showing  how  tastefully  such  apanmenta.  renting  toe  about  ft.soawwk^-TnBy 

Yet  in  spite  of  what  has  be  fitted  up)  '  " 

been  done  in  all  these  ways, 

conditions  in  respect  to  congestion  are  still  where.  However  desirable  such  a  result  as 
so  bad  in  "Little  Old  New  York"  that  this,  it  is  obvious  its  accomplishment  is  a  long 
Stanley  D.  Ashmead,  head  of  the  depart-  way  off.  Mr.  Ashmead  urged  New  York 
meat  of  civic  design  of  Liverpool  and  an  to  adopt  the  cooperative  methods  now  so 
authority  on  sociology.  In  addressing  New  much  in  vogue  in  such  British  cities  as  Glas- 
Vorlc's  congestion  commission  declared  that  gow,  Manchester  and  Birmingham,  which 
overcrowding  is  two  thirds  greater  in  the  have  led  to  so  many  workingmen  living  in 
largest  of  American  cities  than  in  any  city  of  better  homes  and  in  a  large  proportion  of 
Europe.  He  thinks  the  solution  of  the  prob-  cases  owning  them. 
lem  to  consist  in  the  removal  of  all  factories 

and  industrial  lines  of  business  out  of  the  v  model  suburban  devklopment 

restricted  area  of  Manhattan  wherever  such 

activities  can  just  as  well  be  carried  on  else-       This  is  precisely  what  is  being  done  already 

through  the  operation  of  the 
City  and  Suburban  Homes 
Company,  and  it  is  on  such 
lines  that  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  Homes  Com- 
pany proposes  to  work  in 
enabling  wage-earners  to 
own  homes  in  the  suburbs, 
its  plan  being  the  most 
elaborate  of  the  kind  yet  de- 
\-ised  and  carried  to  execu- 
tion in  this  country.  The 
Foundation  Homes  Com- 
pany is  a  branch  of  the  Sage 
Foundation.  In  carrjing 
out  its  plans  the  company 
purchased  a  tract  of  about 
150  acres,  partly  wooded, 
lying  along  the  Long  Island 
A  TOP-n,OOR  KITCHEN  OF  LOWER  EAST  SIDE,  NEW  YORK  Kailroad    at    Forest    Hill=, 
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HOUSES  AT  FOREST  HILLS  GARDENS,  LONG  ISLAND.  DESIGNED  FOR  THE  SAGE  FOUNDATION 
HOMES  COMPANY 

about  six  miles  from  Long  Island  City  and  merit  houses  for  families,  built  so  that  all 
three  from  Jamaica.  The  scenery  at  present  rooms  will  have  plenty  of  light  and  air,  to- 
is  rural  and  with  the  kind  of  development  gether  with  the  conveniences  now  expected  in 
anticipated  should  remain  essentially  so  for  all  first-class  flats.  There  ivill  also  be  de- 
years  to  come.  The  company  has  undertaken  tached  and  semi-detached  houses.  These  will 
to  establish  a  suburban  community  where  be  rented  at  as  low  rates  or  sold  on  as  easy 
wage-earners  of  the  more  intelligent  and  bet-  terms  as  is  compatible  with  a  business  opera- 
ter  paid  class  can  make  their  homes,  either  tion  conducted  on  a  conservative  basis,  so 
renting  rooms  or  apartments  or  houses  from  that  no  skilled  mechanic  of  industrious  and 
the  company  or  becoming  through  its  help  frugal  habits  or  clerk  of  small  but  depend- 
the  owners  of  homes  themselves.  The  loca-  able  salary  need  hesitate  to  embark  on  the 
tion  is  well  inside  the  city  limits  and  hardly  home-owning  enterprise.  Streets  have  been 
five  miles  from  where  the  Pennsylvania's  new  laid  out  on  artistic  lines  so  as  to  preserve  the 
tubes,  after  passing  under  the  Hudson,  Man-  natur^  aspect  of  the  tract  as  far  as  possible, 
hattan  Borough,  and  the  East  River,  come  to  following  the  plans  of  the  landscape  architect, 
the  surface  again.  The  plans  are  not  in  all  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  the  building  plans 
respects  fully  developed,  but  work  has  already  being  the  work  of  Grosvenor  Atterbury. 
been  started  on  some  of  the  buildings  which 

will  form  the  civic  center  of  this  community  a  business  knterprise,  not  a  charity 
of  model  homes.    Grouped  about  the  station 

square  are  buildings  containing  non-house-  The  promoters  of  Forest  Hills  Gardens,  as 

keeping  apartments  for  both  men  and  women,  the  new  model  town  will  be  known,  empha- 

Here  single  men  and  women  of  moderate  in-  size  the  fact  that  the  project  is  not  a  charity, 

come  can  live  cheaply  and  enjoy  country  life  nor  will  it  be  feasible  for  the  day  laborer  or 

without  going  far  from  the  scene  of  their  em-  lower  paid  mechanic  to  live  here.    Possibly 

ployment  in  the  metropolis  or  its  environs,  the  Sage  Foundation  will  make  provision  for 

Besides  these  buildings  there  will  be  apart-  the  needs  of  this  class  later  on,  but  it  is  not 
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of  small  Hon- ho  use  kit  ping  apartments  for  men  and 
women,  in  connection  with  which  a  squash  court 
and  a  number  of  small  studios  arc  provided. 

(iroup  2.  A  block  of  small  single-family  houses 
with  13  feet  frontage,  two  or  three  stories  in  height 
and  containing  four  rooms  and  bath. 

(iroup  3.  A  block  of  single-family  houses  with 
17  feet  frontage,  two  stories  and  attic,  seven  to 
nine  rooms  and  hath. 

(Iroup  4.  A  block  of  ten  single-family  houses, 
with  17  feet  frontage,  iwo  stories  in  height,  live 
rooms  and  Itath. 

Oolip  5.  A  block  of  single-family  houses  with  20 
feet  frontage,  two  stories  and  attic  in  height  and 
containing  six  to  eight  rooms  and  bath. 

Group  6.  Three  blocks  of  single-family  houses 
with  30  feet  frontage,  two  stories  and  attic  in  height, 
containing  eight  to  ten  rooms  and  two  baths, 

flroup  7.  Three  blocks  of  single-family  houses 
with  26  feet  frontage,  three  stories  in  height,  con- 
taining ten  to  twelve  rooms,  baths  and  toilets. 

Croup  S.  A  block  of  workshops  and  flats,  with 
20  feet  frontage  and  two  or  three  stories  in  height, 
the  former  containing  workshops  or  stores  with 
three  rooms  and  bath  above  them,  the  latter  a 
workshop  or  store  on  street  level  and  six  rooms  and 
bath  in  the  upper  stories. 

Group  9.  A  row  of  semi-detached  houses  on 
shallow  lots  and  having  50  feet  frontage,  designed 
tor  two  families,  houses  having  two  stories  and 
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each  unit  consisting  of  six  rooms  and  bath,  all  on  nation.    Under  the  new  Tenement  House  law, 

one  floor.  j^uj*.      r-i     passed  in  IOC  I,  many  of  the  abuses  of  old- time 

Group  lo.  A  row  of  semi-detached  two  family   f  a.  i_       j       i_i_  n    i_  r^         j  j     i 

houses  on  lots  with  27M  frontage,  two  stories  in  tenements,  such  as  dumbbell  shafts  and  dark 

height,  each  unit  containing  five  or  six  rooms  and  stairways,  rooms  without  light  and  air,  have 

bath,  all  on  one  floor.  been  largely  abrogated  in  ail  new  tenement 

In  speaking  of  the  plans  Mr.  Atterbury  buildings.  The  model  tenements  erected  by 
says:  "From  an  architectural  point  of  view  the  City  and  Suburban  Homes  Company  be- 
our  greatest  opportunity — apart  from  certain  fore  the  passage  of  the  law  anticipated  its 
novel  uses  of  material  and  methods  of  con-  provisions  and  set  a  precedent  for  them,  and 
struction — will  lie  in  that  general  harmony  of  the  newer  buildings  have  kept  pace  with 
design  which  is  possible  only  where  the  entire  progress  in  housing  science.  In  general  they 
scheme  of  development  is  laid  out  and  exe-  have  fireproof  construction  and,  instead  of 
cuted  under  such  a  system  of  cooperation  by  narrow  airshafts,  large  courts,  25  to  30  feet 
the  various  experts  as  in  the  work  for  the  wide,  furnishing  plenty  of  light  and  air  to 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  at  Forest  Hills  apartments  opening  on  them,  steam  heat 
Gardens."  from  a  heating  plant  supplying  all  apart- 

Edward  H.  Bouton,  president  of  the  Roland  ments  of  the  same  building,  ample  toilet  and 
Park  Company  of  Baltimore,  is  vice-presi-  bath  ^jrovisions  and  adequate  laundry  con- 
dent  and  general  manager  of  the  company,  veniences. 
and  associated  with  him  on  the  development 

committee  are  John  M.  Glenn,  general  di-  new  blocks  of  model  tenements 

rector  of  the  Sage  Foundation;  Alfred  T. 

White,  William  E.  Harmon,  and  Robert  Of  the  three  model  tenements  brought  to 
W.  DeForest,  vice-president  of  the  Sage  practical  completion  in  the  past  year  one  is 
Foundation.  for  colored  people  in  West  Sixty-third  Street, 

and  the  other  two  are  a  group  of  two  build- 
A  CITY  CLUB  FOR  SINGLE  WOMEN  ings  in  East  Seventy-eighth  Street  and  four 

in  Seventy-ninth.    The  latter  are  known  as 

The  City  and  Suburban  Homes  Company  the  "Bishop  Henry  C.  Potter  Memorial 
was  organized  in  1896  and  in  that  year  and  Buildings,'' part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  capital 
about  a  year  later  the  Review  of  Reviews  stock  used  in  their  direction  having  been  sub- 
published  two  most  interesting  articles  by  Dr.  scribed  by  the  immediate  family  and  a  few 
Elgin  R.  L.  Gould,  its  president,  describing  friends  of  the  late  Bishop,  who  was  greatly 
its  aims,  especially  the  plans  for  model  tene-  interested  in  the  work  of  the  company, 
ments  and  its  suburban  colony,  Homewood.  There  is  a  tablet  to  his  memory  on  one  of 
What  Dr.  Gould  then  said  was  largely  of  an  the  buildings.  With  the  completion  of  the 
anticipatory  nature.  One  can  speak  now  projects  now  under  way  in  Manhattan  and 
both  of  the  past  achievements  of  the  society  Brooklyn  boroughs  the  company  will  be 
and  its  plans  for  the  future,  which  is  espe-  owning  eight  groups  of  buildings  of  the  nature 
cially  apropos  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  has  of  model  tenements  and  one  model  suburb, 
in  the  past  year  brought  to  the  stage  of  com-  Homewood.  It  also  manages  the  two  Phipps 
pletion  three  new  improvements  and  started  Model  Tenements,  that  for  white  tenants  in 
operations  on  two  more.  One  of  the  latter  is  East  Thirty-first  Street  and  that  for  colored 
the  Junior  League  Building,  including  a  resi-  people  on  the  West  Side,  and  also  a  great  deal 
dential  club  and  a  second  section  designed  for  of  old  tenement  property  owned  by  various 
single  women  who  wish  to  do  light  house-  persons.  It  has  two  model  tenements  of  its 
keeping.  Work  on  the  residential  club  has  own  for  colored  people,  both  being  well  con- 
just  been  begun.  As  the  company  has  gone  ducted  and  pa>ing  enterprises.  The  com- 
on  from  the  construction  of  one  building  to  pany's  experience  with  colored  tenants  has 
another  it  has  naturally  gained  in  experience  been  gratif>'ing.  Speaking  of  the**  Tuskegee," 
and  has  elaborated  its  scheme,  bringing  in  the  first  building  erected  for  them,  President 
more  and  more  of  the  things  affecting  the  com-  Gould  said :  *'  The  company's  experience  with 
mon  welfare  of  the  people  occupying  its  habi-  its  own  *Tuskegee/  and  in  the  management 
tations.  In  none  of  the  City  and  Suburban  of  Phipps  Houses  No.  2,  furnishes  such  a 
Homes  Company's  tenements  are  there  any  satisfactorj-  record  for  colored  people  as  ten- 
airshaft  bedrooms,  dark  kitchens,  dark  stairs  ants  that  sanguine  expectations  for  these  new 
and  halls,  water  closets  on  stairs  or  "shake-  apartments  are  entertained.** 
your-hand"  airshafts.  Such  features  have  One  of  the  largest  of  the  company's  profH 
brought  the  old-style  tenements  into  condem-  erties,  the  estate  at  First  Avenue  and  East 
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Sixty-fourth  Street,  has  a 
frontage  of  1026  feet,  built 
up  with  handsome  brick 
structures  containing  eight 
stores  and  861  apartments. 
There  are  285  two-room  apart- 
ments, 392  three-room  apart- 
ments, and  1S4  of  four  rooms 
each. 

The  success  of  thecompany 
in  carrying  out  its  policies  in 
all  these  buildings  has  of 
course  been  due  in  large 
measure  to  the  wisdom  and 
tact  of  its  officers,  notably  Dr. 
Gould  and  the  enthusiastic 
and  broad-minded  secretary 
of  the  society,  George  W.  R. 
Fallon,  and  the  unfailing  sup- 
port of  its  fine  board  of  direct- 
ors, of  whom  Mr.  R.  Fulton 
Cutting  ischairman.  The  more 
the  subject  is  studied  the  bet- 
ter the  lessons  have  been  learned.  In  newer  three-room  flat  is  not  as  ample  quarters  as 
buildings  improvements  are  noticed  not  seen  could  be  desired,  no  doubt,  yet  with  orderly 
in  those  first  built.  The  Bishop  Potter  tene-  habits,  care  and  taste  such  an  apartment  can 
ments  have  entrances  that  are  quite  imposing  be  kept  in  a  way  to  make  it  a  real  home.  With 
from  an  architectural  point  of  view;  there  are  the  complete  heating,  cooking,  and  laundry 
tiled  floors  of  attractive  design,  marble  walls  conveniences  provided  housekeeping  is  made 
and  stairways,  and  polished  brass  letter  boxes,  comparatively  simple  and  the  labor  incident 
The  entrances  look  more  like  those  of  a  fash-  to  it  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Prices  of  suites 
ionabie  apartment  than  of  a  tenement.  Yet  in  these  buildings  range  from  $1.75  to  $5.50 
here  one  finds  families  who  pay  less  for  apart-  per  week,  according  to  the  number  of  rooms 
ments  than  is  sometimes  paid  in  New  York  and  their  location  and  arrangement. 
rooming  houses  (or  back-hall  bedrooms.     A       Although  space  will  not  permit  extended 

description  here,  a  word 

should  be  said  as  to  such 
model  tenements  in  Man- 
hattan as  the  Vanderbilt 
houses,  with  their  special 
safeguards  against  tuber- 
culosis, the  Foote-Tri- 
Court  tenement,  the  build- 
ings of  the  New  York  Fire- 
proof Tenement  Company, 
and  the  Phipps  Model 
Tenements,  Nos.  r  and  2, 
especially  that  in  East 
Thirty-first  Street,  with 
its  spacious  court,  roof 
garden  and  fine  accom- 
modations at  almost  back- 
hall  bedroom  rates.  This 
and  the  other  Phipps  tene- 
ment, for  colored  tenants, 
e  under  the  management 
of  the  City  and  Suburban 
Homes  Company,  though 
they  are  not  owned  by  it. 
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iiohewood:  a  cohmunitv  of  home  owners 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  company  to  provide 
wage-earners  with  good  homes  in  or  near  the 
city's  center  while  at  the  same  time  educat- 
ing them  as  to  the  advantages  and  hcaith- 


(This  houst  cost  less  than  Ijooo  on  Eaaj-  payments  and  is 
worth  haU  as  much  again  now) 

fulness  of  suburban  hfe.  Its  suburban  settle- 
ment, Homewood,  is  no  longer  an  experiment 
but  a  demonstrated  success.  Located  about 
a  mile  from  Bath  Beach  and  within  half  an 
hour's  ride  from  the  City  Hall,  Manhattan, 
the  situation  is  advantageous  and  will  be 
still  more  so  when  the  Fourth  Avenue  sub- 
way, now  under  construction,  is  completed 
and  the  time  required  to  reach  the  district  is 
cut  in  half.  Homewood  is  a  place  where  two- 
story  one-family  houses,  with  all  improve- 
ments, can  be  rented  for  as  low  as  $19  per 
month,  and  the  head  of  a  family  who  is  prompt 
in  paying  his  rent  gets  a  ticket  to  Manhattan 
by  the  elevated  road  thrown  in  as  a  bonus, 
which  really  reduces  the  monthly  rental  by 
$2.40.  However,  it  is  not  altogether  a  work- 
ingmen's  community  and  the  streets  lt>ok 
rather  like  those  of  a  fashionable  suburb. 
Most  of  the  houses  are  owned  by  the  occu- 
pants and  few  are  for  sale. 

Hedges  are  well  kept,  many  houses  have 
vine-clad  verandas  or  jwrches,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  yards  ha\-ing  flower  gardens  is 
greater  than  in  any  suburb  I  ever  saw  where 


the  householders  were  people  of  moderate 
means,  not  able  to  employ  gardeners  for  the 
care  of  their  grounds.  An  English  type  of 
architecture  prevails,  with  brick  and  shmgles 
as  the  most  common  materials  of  construction. 
In  architecture  there  is  enough  variety  of 
style  to  avoid  the  monotony  which  is  the  bane 
of  so  many  suburban  settlements. 

Homewood  covers  some  thirty-two  acres  of 
land  and  the  tract  is  now  valued  at  about 
$1,500,000,  though  the  original  investment  in 
real  estate  represented  a  much  smaller  sum. 
The  average  price  at  which  houses  were  sold 
some  years  ago  was  $3800,  but  many  who 
paid  such  a  price  are  asking  from  $6000  to 
$7000  for  their  property  now,  and  few  are 
anxious  to  sell  even  at  considerable  advance, 
so  well  are  they  satisfied  with  their  homes. 
In  general  these  home  owners  obtained  their 
houses  by  the  payment  of  10  per  cent,  down, 
twenty  years  being  given  them  if  desired  in 
which  to  pay  for  their  property,  the  company 
giving  each  purchaser  a  deed  and  taking  an 
instalment  mortgage  for  the  remaining  90  per 
cent,  of  the  price.  The  uniform  sum  paid  in 
monthly  was  calculated  so  as  to  pay  out  the 
principal  of  the  mortgage  in  twenty  years 
with  legal  interest  on  deferred  payments. 
Most  home  owners  here  have  been  anxious  to 
pay  for  their  homes  faster  than  required,  but 
the  unusually  liberal  conditions  were  made 
because  the  objects  of  the  company  were 
home-making  rather  than  speculative  profit- 
seeking.  Purchasers  at  Homewood  need  not 
remain  debtors  of  the  company  for  the  entire 
twenty-year  period,  and  after  establishing  a 
reasonable  equity  have  generally  found  it  easy 
to  obtain  at  a  low  interest  rate  a  loan  covering 
the  unpaid  balance.  A  feature  of  the  scheme 
is  a  life-insurance  plan  which  protects  both 
the  company  and  the  purchaser. 

Some  enterprises  in  the  way  of  model 
homes  have  failed  for  lack  of  adaptability  to 
the  real  needs  of  the  people  for  whom  they 
were  intended.  Their  promoters  went  too 
much  on  theory.  The  result  has  been  other- 
wise in  the  case  of  the  model  homes,  whether 
apartments  or  houses,  erected  by  the  City 
and  Suburban  Homes  Company.  The  wage- 
earning  population  of  the  great  city  has 
shown  its  appreciation  of  them.  The  pro- 
portion of  vacancies  in  the  model  tenement 
buildings  is  only  about  one-half  Of  one  per 
cent,  during  three-fourths  of  the  year.  Losses 
from  bad  debts  have  averaged  the  remarkably 
low  figure  of  one-third  of  one  per  cent.  The 
result  of  the  experiment  demonstrates  con- 
vincingly that  the  building  of  improved 
homes  may  under  proper  management  afford 
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HOUSES  AT  HOMEWOOD  WHICH  RENT  FOR  ABOUT  %20  A  MONTH 

a  fair  relurn  upon  the  investment.    During  more  and  more  a  halting  station,  with  badly 

the  past  fiscal  year  two  dividends,  each  at  congested  tenement  en\-ironment  as  the  start- 

the  rate  of  two  per  cent.,  were  paid  to  stock-  ing  point  and  wholesome  suburban  life  as  the 

holders.  goal.    The  company's  tenants  as  a  whole  are 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  model  homes,  more  self-respecting  than  the  average  tene- 

whether  city  or  suburban,  of  this  company,  mentdweilers,  but  they  are  not  on  the  average 

have  proved  a  success.     But  the  question  more  prosperous.    The  statement  frequently 

recurs  whether  the  people  they  are  mainly  made  thatmodel  tenements  become  the  homes 

designed   to   benefit — the  wage-earners  and  of  people  who  can  afford  to  pay  higher  rentals 

struggling  toilers  who  though  on  small  in-  is  not  true  so  far  as  the  experience  of  thi.s 

comes  try  to  live  in  «  self-respecting  way —  companywilh  itsown  buildings  is  concerned." 

take  advantage  of  them.     A  brief  but  com-  It  should   not   be   inferred,   however,  that 

prehensive  answer  is  given  in  the  company's  the  tenants  of  the  model  tenements  arc  all 

last  annual   report,   a  paragraph  of  which  poor  or  lacking  in  education  and  culture. 

reads:  "These  buildings  shelter  each  year  a  Many  cultured  people  are  found  among  the 

larger  proportion  of  our  foreign-born  popula-  tenants,  people  who  would  by  no  means  wish 

tion,  and  it  may  be  that  they  will  become  to  be  considered  objects  of  charity. 


SOLVING  THE  HOUaNG  PROBIXM  IN  AN  ENGLISH   MANUFACTURING  SUBURB 
(Cottagea  at  Bournville,  the  seat  of  the  chocolate  industry,  five  miles  from  Birmingham)  ^ 


THE   REAPPORTIONMENT  OF  THE 

HOUSE 

BY  FREDERIC  AUSTIN  OGG 

pj  OW  many  members  of  our  national  House  of  Congress.    Now  New  York  is  one  of  those 

^  -*•  of  Representatives  are  to  sit  imder  the  States  which  has  lately  come  into  possession 

gavel  of  Champ  Clark  (or  somebody  else)  of  a  Democratic  Legislature.   After  Congress 

during  the  ten  years  beginning  on  March  4,  determines  the  number  of  representatives  to 

1 9 13?    Nobody  at  present  can  tell,  but  very  which  a  State  is  entitled,  the  Legislature  of 

soon  it  will  be  the  business  of  Congress  to  that  State  attends  to  the  districting  of  the 

determine.    If  to  anybody  the  fixing  of  the  commonwealth   for  congressional  purposes, 

nmnber  soimds  Hke  a  simple  proposition,  let  If,  therefore,  Congress  shall,  during  the  pres- 

him  not  be  deceived.     Whatever  else  it  may  ent  session,  effect  a  reapportionment  in  ac- 

or  may  not  be,  our  decennial  reshuffle  of  cordance  with  the  census  of   19 10,  it  will 

congressional   seats,    consequent    upon    the  become    the    fortune    of    the    New    York 

taking  of   the   census,  is  a  high  game  of  Democrats  to  exercise  almost  immediately 

politics,  and   for   weeks    already   tie   poli-  the  privilege  of  redistricting  the  State — pre- 

ticians  have  been  cudgeling  their  brains  in  sumably  after  their  own  interests,  as  the 

the  attempt  to  figure  out  the  intricate  pos-  Republicans  were  in  a  position  to  do  ten 

sibilities  Of  it.  years  ago. 

The  first  question,  naturally,  that  will  have  Considering  that  there  are  several  other 

to  be  settled  is  that  of  the  time  at  which  the  States — notably  Maine,  Ohio,  and  Indiana — 

new  apportionment  shall  be  made.    On  this  in  which  a  similar  situation  obtains,  it  is  easy 

point  the  Constitution  is  not  explicit.     It  enough  to  understand  why  there  should  have 

simply  says  that  "Representatives  shall  be  been  in  recent  weeks  an  insistent  demand  on 

apportioned  among  the  several  States  accord-  the  part  of  Republicans  most  concerned  that 

ing  to  their  respective  numbers,"  to  be  ascer-  the  reapportionment  be  this  time  left  over 

tained  by  the  decennial  enumeration.    Actual  to  be  made  by  the  Congress  which  shall  come 

practice   in   the  matter  has  varied.     Until  into  being  next  December.    The  idea  is  that 

1890    the    reapportionment    was    regularly  within  a  year  or  two  the  Republicans  may 

postponed  untU  the  first  session  of  the  Con-  chance  to  regain  the  upper  hand  in  some 

gress  succeeding  the  enumeration.    After  the  States  that  have  for  the  present  fallen  out  of 

eleventh  census,  however,  a  change  was  made  their  control.    A  Democratic  gerrymander  of 

and  the  apportionment  bills  for  the  eleventh  simply  the  four  States  of  Maine,  New  York, 

and  twelfth  censuses  were  brought  in  and  Ohio,  and  Indiana  might  easily  be  made  to 

passed  in  each  case  during  the  short  session  of  yield  ten  or  a  dozen  seats,  as  compared  with 

the  expiring  Congress  immediately  following  the  present  Repubhcan  gerrymander  of  these 

the  enmneration.     Technically,  it  is  inmiate-  same  States. 

rial  which  plan  is  adhered  to,  for  the  new  On  the  whole,  however,  the  policy  of  delay 

arrangements  do  not  ill  any  case  go  into  efiFect  is  hardly  likely  to  prevail,  even  though  there 

until  the  next  congressional  election.     Prac-  would  be  abundant  precedent  for  it.    On  the 

tically,  however,  the  one  plan  or  the  other  basis  of  statistics  especially  prepared  for  the 

may  make  a  world  of  difference  in  the  status  purpose  by  Director  Durand  and  his  assist- 

and  prospective  fortunes  of  parties,  of  office-  ants,  the  House  Committee  on  the  Census, 

holders,  and  of  office-seekers.  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Crumpacker, 

has  already  drafted  a  reapportionment  bill 

WHY  THE  TIME  ELEMENT  IS  IMPORTANT  for  the   Consideration   of    Congress   during 

the  current  session,  and  some  sort  of  meas- 

To  illustrate:  During  the  past  decade  the  ure  on  the  subject  may  be  exp)ected  to  be 

growth  of  the  population  of  New  York  State  passed   before    the    dissolution    in    March, 

has  been  such  that,  if  the  present  ratio  of  The  Democrats  will   look  on  complacently 

one  representative  to  194,182  people  shall  be  while    the    expiring    Republican    majority 

maintained,  the  commonwealth  will  be  en-  pushes  the  project  with  such  grace  as  it  can 

titled  two,  years  hence  to  eight  new  members  muster. 
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SOSOSQOOC 


SOME  OF  THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  PARLIAMENTARY  BODIES 

(I^gum  at  the  right  indicate  membership;  each  square,  from  left  to  rigbt.  iepre«eaCa  lifty  members,  as  indicited  by 
figaits  at  tbe  top) 

HOW  LAKGE  SHOULD  THE  HOUSE  BE?  uency,  must  eventually  attain  the  magoitude 
of  even  the  British  Commons.    Whether  such 

Mere  political  advantage  or  disadvantage  a  thing  is  desirable  is  a  very  grave  question, 

is.ofcourse,  a  transitory  phase.    The  question  Since  the  arbitrary  and  provisional  appor-! 

of  largest  moment  is  rather  that  of  the  size  of  tionment  which  the  framers  put  into  the  text 

the  House  after  its  forthcoming  reconstitu-  of  the  Constitution  itself,  there  have  been,  to 

tion.    At  what  point  numerically  a  delibera-  1910,  twelve  reapportionments — one  conse- 

tive  assembly  ceases  to  be  a  .deliberative  quent  upon  each  of  the  twelve  censuses.    All 

assembly  and  becomes  a  mob  nobody  has  ever  but  one  effected  a  more  or  less  substantial 

satisfactorily  determined,  though  obviously  increase  in  the  membership  of  the  House, 

there  must  somewhere  be  a  dividing  line.  Starting  with  65,  the  number  rose  in  1793  to 

The  British  House  of  Commons  has  670  mem-  105;  in  1803,  to  141;  in  1S13,  to  181;  in  1823, 

hers.    It  works  smoothly  enough,  though  it  to  213;  and  in  1833,  to  240.    In  1843,  at  the 

is  but  fair  to  say  that  the  actual  attendance,  instance  of  the  Senate,  it  was  set  back  to  223 ; 

save  on  rare  occasions,  is  very  much  smaller,  but  at  each  of  the  nest  two  censuses  it  was 

The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  contains  increased  by  ten,  and  in  1873  it  was  brought 

S94members.    Asiswellknown,jt isasome-  upto293.  Thereafter.within theshortspaceof 

what  tempestuous  body.  TheGermanReichs-  thirty  years,  it  rose  to  the  present  figure,  391. 

tag  numbers  396;  the  Spanish  Chamber,  406;  At  this  rate,  two  or  three  more  generations 

the  Russian  Duma,  442;  the  Italian  Chamber  will  carry  the  number  past  that  in  the  French 

of  Deputies,  508;  and  the  Austrian  Chamber,  popular  chamber  and  within  hailing  distance 

516.    Our  House  of  Representatives,  with  its  of  that  in  the  British  House  of  Commons, 
391  members,  is  therefore  by  no  means  the 

liixgestofthewortd's  parliamentary  assemblies,  the  changing  ratio  of  hepbesentation 
But  we  are  a  fast-growing  people,  and  our  pop- 

ularlegislativechamber.ifitistobeaugmented  The  rapid  enlargement  of  the  House  has 

to  keep  pace  with  its  ever-broadening  constit-  taken  place  in  spite  of  successive  i 
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MEMBERSHIP  OF  THE  HOUSE  AS  DSCREASED  AT  SUCCESSTVE  REAPPORTIONMENTS 

(Figuies  at  the  top  '*»*'ir'°'"  the  mmber  ot  member^ 
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of  the  number  of  people  represented  by  tbe 
individual  member.  Between  the  first  and 
third  censuses  a  member  represented  sup- 
posedly 3^^000  people.  If  that  ratio  had  been 
maintained,  tl^  iower  house  at  Washington 
would  to^y  contain  about  2300  members, 
and  after  19 13,  more  than  2800!  A  member 
to-day,  however,  represents  194,182  inhabit- 
ants— ^ne^rfy  six  times  as  many  as  a  himdred 
years  ago.  As  Congress  now  approaches  the 
problem  once  more,  the  vital  question  is  that 
of  the  ratio  to  be  adc^ted  for  the  coming  ten 
years.  To  maintain  the  present  ratio  means 
to  increase  the  membership  of  the  House  to 
upward  of  470;  to  raise  it  to  something  like 
215,000  means  a  membership  of  425;  only  by 
stretching  it  to  233,000  can  a  membership 
of  the  present  figure  be  preserved.  No  such 
sweeping  increase  has  ever  been  made,  nor  is 
it  now  probable. 

STATES  THAT  MAY  LOSE  SEATS 

And  just  here  arises  the  principal  diflSculty. 
The  enormous  growth  of  population  which  the 
census  of  1910  records  has  been  spread  very 
unevenly  over  the  country.  In  Iowa  there 
has  been  no  growth  at  all.  In  other  States, 
as  Missouri,  Kentucky,  and  Maine,  the 
growth  has  been  very  slight.  In  such  States, 
obviously,  to  raise  the  representation  ratio 
would  mean  to  reduce  the  number  of  repre- 
sen^tives  to  which  the  State  is  entitled.  This 
sort  of  thing  has  happened  again  and  again, 
but  naturally  no  State  enjoys  it.  Thus,  Vir- 
ginia, which  after  the  census  of  1790  was 
given  19  seats  and  in  the  next  decade  23,  was 
compelled  by  reason  of  her  comparative  slow- 


ness of  growth  to  see  them  strip4>ed  from  her 
until  in  the  seventks  she  had  but  9  and  to-day 
has  but  ick  Maryland  has  been  reduced  from 
8  to  6;  New  Hampshire,  from  4  to  2;  Con- 
necticut, from  7  to  5 ;  Maine,  from  8  (in  1830) 
to  4.  Massachusetts  has  barely  preserved 
the  same  number  (14)  with  which  ^e  started 
in  1790.  There  have  been  only  three  cen- 
suses— the  last  one  in  1890 — whkh  did  not 
entail  the  loss  of  seats  by  one  or  more  States. 

Unless  by  the  forthcoming  reaj^wrtion- 
ment  the  House  shall  be  increased  to  at  least 
425,  there  must  be  losses  of  congressional 
seats,  and  likewise  of  votes  in  the  Electoral 
College,  by  a  large  number  of  States.  Frcun 
commonwealths  most  likely  to  suffer — Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Indiana,  Missouri,  Iowa, 
Wisconsin,  Kentucky,  and  States  farther 
south — ^has  arisen  an  insistent  demand  for 
such  an  increase  of  the  House  as  will  make 
it  possible  to  provide  adequate  representa- 
tion for  the  growing  populations  of  States 
like  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  and 
Texas,  without  at  the  same  time  withdrawing 
seats  from  the  States  that  are  growing  less 
rapidly. 

The  issue  is  as  old  as  the  nation.  In  earlier 
times  there  ^cre  struggles  over  it  which  wore 
prolonged  sometimes  through  two  sessions, 
or  even  over  from  one  Congress  to  another. 
Twenty  years  ago  a  contest  of  the  sort  was 
averted  by  the  understanding  which  pre- 
vailed from  the  first  that  no  State  was  to  be 
d<^)rived  of  any  portion  of  its  existing  quota. 
Bat  ten  years  ago  there  was  a  great  fight,  with 
the  result,  as  has  almost  invariably  happened, 
that  the  ktrge^^UHise  party  triim^hed.  The 
Bmrlei^  bfll,  provi<fing  for  386  seats,  was 
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carried  in  opposition  to  the  Hopkins  bill,  appropriation  measure,  concerning  whose  real 

reported  by  the  majority  of  the  House  Com-  merits  most  members  are  utterly  in  the  dark, 

inittee,  providing  for  the  continuance  of  the  within  the  record-breaking  space  of  ten  or 

existing  number,  357.  fifteen  minutes.     To  provide  places  for  so 

many  members,  the  committees  themselves 

FRACTIONAL  CONSTITDENCIES  have  grown  unwieldy,  and  some  have  been 

created  which  are  so  unnecessary  that  they 

The  task  of   reapporti»nment   is   further  rarely  or  never  even  hold  a  meeting, 

complicated  by  the  recurrence  of  fractional 

constituencies.    Until    1840   the   prevailing  the  seating  probleu 
method  was  to  fix  upon  the  number  of  people 

member,  as  33,000  The  purely  physical  difficulties  are  also 
and  by  dividing  it  pronounced.     Even  now  it  is  all  but  impossi- 
inhabitants  of  a  ble  for  the  member  who  is  so  unfortunate  as 
liich  would  be  the  to  draw  a  seat  at  the  rear  or  on  the  outer  edge 
s   to   which   that  of  the  chamber  to  hear  what  is  going  on.     In 
>To  regard  was  paid  1858,  when  the  membership  was  less  than 
hough   sometimes  two  thirds  of  what  it  now  is,  an  experiment 
f  the  number  cor-  was  tried  in  the  seating  of  the  members  on 
responding  to  a  representative.  plush  benches  after  the  style  of  the  British 
In  1832  the  injustice  of  this  system  was  House  of  Commons;  but  the  result  was  ad- 
exposed  by  Daniel  Webster,  then  a  member  judged  extremely  unsatisfactory,  and  after  a 
:nate,  and  single  short  session  there  was  a  return  to  the 
additional  more  businesslike  but  more  space-consuming 
ice  where,  American  plan.     What  to  do  with  twenty- 
been  pro-  five  or  thirty  newcomers  in  1913  will,  if  the 
fraction,"  membership  shall  be  increased  by  so  much, 
pie  to  be  otier  no  inconsiderable  puzzle, 
ve.    This  And  if  twenty-five  or  thirty  in  1913,  how 
ince  1843,  many  more  in  1923,  and  at  decennial  inter- 
t  once  or  vals  thereafter?    For  it  will  be  no  easier  to 
I  of  mem-  call  a  halt  to-morrow  than  it  is  to-day.    Al- 
ipresenta-  most  precisely  sixty  years  ago  Congress  very 
he  largest  definitely  put  itself  on  record  in  a  resolution 
in  such  a  to  the  effect  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
ites  minor  tives  had  attained  a  size  beyond  which  it 
:  technical  ought  never  to  be  increased.     At  that  time 
se  people  there  were  but  233  members.     It  was  further 
>selysaid,  stipulated  that  thereafter  reapportionments 
riseapop-  should  be  worked  out,  not  by  Congress  itself, 
shed  con-  but  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.     In 
n  twenty-  1862,  however,  when  that  official  undertook 
represent  to  perform  the  task  committed  to  him,  Con- 
gress stepped  in  and  took  it  out  or  his  hands, 
threw  out  the  arrangements  he  had  proposed, 
vsiEM  and  ended  by  adding  eight  seats  for  which 
he  had  not  provided.    Ten  years  later  forty- 
aught  for-  nine  seats  were  added  at  a  single   stroke, 
the  mem-  and  there  never  has  been  a  reai>i>ortionmeQt 
Jready,  in  since  when  there  has  been  enough  coiisidera- 
by  reason  tion  for  the  real  interests  of  the  House,  and 
character  of  the  country,  to  withstand  the  powerfully 
ion  mani-  directed  pressure  for  numbers.     It  is  to  be 
le  fate  of  hoped  that  the  Congress  now  expiring  may  be 
rmined  in  made  to  realize,  even  at  the  last  moment,  the 
niliar  pro-  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  real  states- 
enormous  manship  which  lies  at  just  this  point. 


THE  POTASH  INDUSTRY  AND  THE 

AMERICAN  FARMER 

BY  ARTHUR  B.  REEVE  • 

'ITKT'HEN  the  Secretary  oi  Agriculture  pub-  as  the  geologists  tell  us,  the  blazing  sun  beat 
^  ^  lished  his  annual  figures  of  the  value  down  on  the  great  salt  lake  which  was  later, 
of  our  ^rm  products — ^nearly  nine  billions  of  in  our  own  time,  to  be  the  Stassfurt  potash 
dollars  last  year — every  American  must  have  region  in  Saxony.  It  extends  from  the  Harz 
felt  a  sensation  of  commendable  pride.  For  Mountains  to  the  Elbe  and  from  Magdeburg 
at  no  time  in  the  world's  history  has  any  to  Bemburg.  A  channel  from  the  ocean  ran 
other  country  equaled  this  agricultural  into  this  lake  and  as  the  waters  were  evapo- 
record.  rated  new  salt  waters  were  supplied.    TTius 

But  how  much  longer  will  it  last?    Any  these  deposits  of  salts  are  over   5000  feet 
farmer  knows  that  we  are  taking  far  more  (nearly  a  mile)  deep.     They  are  practically 
from  our  soil  than  we  are  pmtting  back  into  inexhaustible, 
it,  and  that  cannot  go  on  forever.    The  con- 
servationists have  been  telling  us  for  years        the  wonderful  deposits  in  saxony 
that  we  are  about  at  the  end  of  our  virgin 

lands,  that  the  problem  of  soil  exhaustion  Nowhere  else  in  the  world  are  there  potash 
follows  hard  on  the  heels  of  such  record  pro-  deposits  even  remotely  comparable  to  those 
duction.  at  Stassfurt.     For,  after  the  thousands  of 

In  other  words,  the  future  of  Uncle  Sam's  years  of  evaf)oration.  Nature  came  along 
farms  is  bound  up  in  the  question  of  fertilizers  and  laid  a  solid  deposit  of  impervious  clay 
— in  putting  back  into  the  soil  at  least  approx-  over  the  precious  salts.  Otherwise  the  rain 
imately  what  we  are  so  lavishly  taking  out  of  and  water  soaking  through  the  earth  would 
it.  Roughly  speaking,  fertilizers  are  com-  have  dissdved  and  carried  away  these  depos- 
posed  of  phosphoric  acid,  nitrate  of  soda,  and  its,  as  deposits  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
some  form  of  potash  salts.  Florida,  South  have  undoubtedly  been  carried  away. 
Carolina  and  Tennessee  furnish  us  with  im-  Thus  it  comes  about  that,  aided  by  Nature, 
mense  rock  phosphate  deposits.  Chile  has  the  little  group  of  mine  owners  in  the  Stass- 
enormous  nitrate  beds,  and  there  are  other  furt  region  have  a  grip  on  the  potash  trade  of 
ways  besides  importing  nitrates  from  Chile  the  world,  and  hence  on  the  farmer  who  is  the 
to  put  nitrogen  back  into  the  soil.  About  greatest  of  all  consumers  of  potash,  a  grip 
phosphates  and  nitrates  much  has  been  such  as  few  (rf  the  strongest  monopolies  in  any 
written  and  many  estimates  given  of  how  other  necessary  have  ever  posseted, 
many  more  generations  they  will  last.  But  Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  this  region 
to-day  the  bulletins  of  the  Agricultural  De-.  was  noted  for  its  salt  works  (table  salt).  But 
partment,  the  reports  of  the  State  Experi-  the  process  was  the  old,  unscientific  one  of 
ment  Stations,  and  the  investigations  of  the  evaporating  the  water  off  salt  in  solution, 
agricultural  colleges  tell  the  farmer  why  his  When  rock  salt  was  discovered  in  other  parts 
crops  fail.  They  tell  him  that  the  reason  of  the  world,  the  Stassfurt  salt  industry  Ian- 
why  his  fertilizers  do  not  stop  the  failure  is  guished.  In  1839  the  government  made  bor- 
because  he  does  not  realize  the  value  of  pot-  ings  to  determine  whether  there  were  def)os- 
ash  added  to  the  nitrates  and  phosphoric  its  of  workable  rock  salt.  Between  1852  and 
acid.  What  with  all  this  education  the  pot-  1857  a  shaft  over  one  thousand  feet  deep  was 
ash  question  must  yearly  take  on  increased  sunk,  but  nothing  but  potash  and  magnesia 
importance.  For  if  there  comes,  as  certainly  salts  were  found.  At  that  time  they  were 
there  is  coming,  a  time  of  diminishing  yields  considered  practically  worthless  and  were 
from  our  land,  that  means  even  greater  in-  called  "refuse  salts." 
creases  in  the  cost  of  living.  Then  came  Justus  von  Liebig  and  his  re- 

Somewhere  in  the  dim  past,  when  Europe  searches  in  organic  chemistry,  and  in  i860  he 
was  a  tropical  country,  a  little  arm  of  the  sea  discovered  that  potash  salts  were  necessary 
was  separated  off  into  a  huge  natural  evapo-  to  plant  life.  As  the  only  other  way  to  get 
ration  pan.  Here  for  thirteen  thousand  years,  f)otash  was  by  the  old  system  of  burning 
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when  the  old  syndicate  started  to  break  up,  passed  a  law  allowing  a  syndicate  committee 

the  American  consumers  of  potash,  whether  to  fix  arbitrarily  the  amount  of  p>otash  all 

"trusts"  or  "independents,"  were  all  placed  mines  should  produce  and  sell  free  of  tax. 

on  the  same  favorable  basis,  three  indepen-  Previous  contracts  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

dent  potash  mines  offering  to  supply  the  en-  Moreover,   about   half   even   of   this   fixed 

tire  American  trade  at  greatly  reduced  rates,  amoimt  must  be  sold  in  Germany.    To  cap 

The  other  sixty  mines  were  not  willing  to  the  climax,  on  any  excess  over  the  limited 

sit  still  and  see  the  control  of  the  whole  production  a  tax  was  levied  amounting  to 

American  market  pass  to  the  three  mines  about  loo  per  cent,  of  the  price  of  which  the 

which  were  willing  to  fiunish  potash  below  makers  of  the  low-priced  contracts  had  agreed 

the  old  syndicate  prices.    Therefore  the  syn-  to  sell  potash  to  the  Americans.    This  tarr 

dicate  was  reorganized.  amounts  to  more  than  the  entire  cost  of  pro- 
duction at  the  mines.    Worse  than  that,  it 

THE  GERMAN  GOVERNMENT'S   INTERVENTION  makes  the  price  of  potash  on  delivery  in  the 

United  States  greater  even  than  it  was  before 
Negotiations  continued  between  the  mine-  the  old  syndicate  broke  up  in  July,  1909. 
owners,  the  Schmidtmanns,  and  the  Amen-  Not  only  was  America  so  deprived  of  reason- 
cans  until  after  the  American  Tariff  law  was  ably  priced  f)otash  but  the  price  was  thus 
passed  and  sigqed  in  1909.  The  real  fighting  boosted  higher  than  ever  before.  However, 
began  in  September  of  that  year,  and  the  after  vigorous  representations  the  Bimdes- 
question  was  still  open  in  the  latter  part  of  the  rath  was  authorized  to  reduce  the  tax 
year  when  the  United  States  was  negotiating  slightly,  and  make  the  conditions  a  little  less 
with  various  countries  regarding  the  applica-  onerous. 

tion  of  the  maximum  and  minimum  sched-  As  for  the  promise  given  not  to  impair  the 

ules  of  our  new  tariff.     Germany,  of  course,  low-price  contracts,  while  it  is  true  that  noth- 

wanted  the  minimiun,  or  **  most-favored  na-  ing  has  been  done  which  legally  violates  them, 

tion"   schedule;    and   America,   of   course,  the  heavy  tax  imposed  would  force  the  buyers 

wanted  reasonably  priced  potash.  to  pay  a  price  much  higher  than  that  at 

Assurances  were  conveyed  to  our  Govern-  which  the  syndicate  is  now  selling  to  others 

ment  that  nothing  would  be  done  that  would  who  hold  no  contracts.    Under  such  circiun- 

impair  the  validity  of  existing  contracts,  and  stances  the  American  buyers  would  be  unable 

with  these  assurances  Germany  was  placed  to  compete  and  would  be  destroyed  if  com- 

on  the  minimum  tariff  schedules  of  1909.  pelled  to  comply  with  the  contract  conditions. 

The  low-priced  American  contracts  were 

TAXING  THE  AMERICAN  CONSUMER  made  ten  months  before  this  new  tax  law  was 

passed.    The  tonnage  necessary  to  fulfil  these 

The  low-priced  American  contracts  con-  contracts  is  equal  to  the  total  capacity  of  the 

tained  a  clause  which  provided  that  "any  three  non-syndicate  mines  which  made  the 

export  or  import  duties  or  other  governmental  contracts.    Theoretically   half   their   quota 

charges  which  may  hereafter  become  effective  could  be  sold  free  to  us.    But  that  would  be 

during  the  life  of  the  contract  shall  also  be  only  half  enough  to  live  up  to  their  contracts, 

paid  by  the  buyer" — that  is,  the  American  If  \ht  other  half  is  also  sold  to  America,  in- 

potash  purchaser.    When  it  became  evident,  stead  of  being  sold  in  Germany,  the  first  half 

then,  that  Germany  contemplated  legislation,  — the    free    quota — \s  forfeited.    Therefore 

aimed  along  this  line,  Mr.  Schmidtmann  used  Americans  will  not  receive  even  half  the  value 

every  effort  to  have  it  made  as  little  burden-  of  their  contracts. 

some  as  possible,  but  the  syndicate  proved  However,  those  who  are  in  closest  touch 
too  strong  for  him.  Representations  by  our  with  the  situation  do  not  strongly  advocate 
ambassador  to  Germany  were  also  unavailing,  extreme  measures.  They  believe  that  noth- 
Several  American  representatives  visited  ing  more  is  necessary  than  a  strong  stand  by 
Berlin  but  could  arrange  no  satisfactory  com-  the  administration  for  the  protection  of  the 
promise.  interests  of  the  American  consumer  of  pot- 
Finally,  on  May  10,  1910,  the  Reichstag  ash — the  farmer. 
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VOTING  OUT  THE  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC 

BY  FERDINAND  CO\VLE  IGLEHART 

(District  Superintendent  □(  the  New  Vork  Anti-Saloon  League) 

convention,  he  made  election  addresses  at 
Lincoln,  Omaha,  and  other  strategic  points, 
hiring  tlie  halls  himself  and  paying  all  of  the 
expenses,  as  the  Democratic  committee  re- 
fused to  "date"  him.  This  is  a  sample  of  his 
terrific  arraigmneat  of  the  liquor  interests  in 
one  of  his  campaign  speeches: 

I  am  not  willing  to  turn  the  Democratic  party 
over  to  the  brewers  and  make  it  the  open  and 
avowed  champion  of  the  liquor  interests.  .  .  . 
The  licguor  business  is  on  the  defensive;  its  repre- 
sentatives are.  for  the  most  part,  lawless  them- 
selves and  in  lea^e  with  lawlesaness.  Thev  are 
in  partnership  with  the  gambling  hell  and  the 
brothel.  They  are  the  most  corrupt  and  corrupt- 
ing influence  in  politics,  and  I  shall  not,  by  voice 
or  vote,  aid  them  in  establishing  a  reign  of  terror 
in  this  State.  ...  1  shall  contribute  whatever 
assistance  I  can  to  the  effort  which  will  be  made' 
to  put  an  end  to  the  spree  upon  which  our  party 
seems  to  have  emtiarkcd.  I  am  not  willing  that 
the  party  shall  die  of  delirium  tremens. 


'npHE  case  of  the  people  against  the  saloon 
*■  is  being  tried  in  the  court  of  public  opin- 
ion in  this  country  and  the  verdict  of  the 
ballot-box  seems  to  be  "guilty."  Forty-five 
millions  of  the  people  of  the  land,  one-half  of 
the  inhabitants,  arc  living  in  territory  in 
which  the  liquor  traffic  has  been  forbidden  by 
law.  Twenty-five  of  the  thirty  miUions  of 
the  people  living  in  the  Southern  States  have 
already  abolished  the  saloon  by  local  option 
or  by  State  prohibitory  law.  The  liquor 
dealers  supjKised  that  the  pohtical  landslide 
in  November  last  would  be  to  their  advantage 
and  now  assert  that  it  was.  The  temperance 
people,  however,  deny  this  and  maintain  that, 
while  there  have  been  some  temporary  checks 
to  the  movement  in  certain  quarters  owing 
to  the  excessive  zeal  of  radical  friends,  there 
have  been  more  victories  than  defeats,  and 
predict  that  the  ballot  will  continue  the 
steady  work  of  demolishing  the  saloon. 


MR.  BKYAN   AND   COUNTY   OPTION 
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Mr.  Bryan  worked  for  the  rest  of  the 
ticket.  The  result  of  the  election  was  that 
Mr.  Dahlman  was  defeated  by  Mr.  Aldrich, 
a  pronounced  county  local  optionist,  A 
Democratic  legislature  was  elected,  but  it  is 
understood  that  enough  local  option  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  were  chosen  to  insure 
the  passage  of  the  bill  at  the  next  session. 
Mr.  Bryan  has  gone  back  to  the  leadership  of 
his  party  in  the  State  and  will  have  no  little 
influence  with  the  next  Congress  and  the 
liquor  people  will  have  to  reckon  with  him 
hereafter  as  one  of  their  most  powerful  and 
relentless  foes. 

OKLAHOMA   A    PSOmBITION    STATE 

The  most  signal  defeat  which  the  liquor 
men  sufEered  was  the  vote  which  kept  Okla- 
homa in  the  prohibition  column.  That  State 
adopted  a  prohibition  plank  in  its  constitu- 
tion when  it  came  into  the  Union.  The  tem- 
perance people  were  much  surprised  at  the 
demand  which  the  saloon  men  made  a  few 
months  before  the  election,  that  the  question 
should  be  voted  upon  again.  The  temper- 
ance people  went  into  the  courts  to  prevent 
such  a  contest,  and  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
clared that  it  could  not  have  any  jurisdiction 
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over  the  constitutional  question  until  an  elec-  tion.  There  are  still  fifty-nine  counties 
tion  should  have  been  held.  It  is  understood  wholly  dry  and  a  million  of  the  people  living 
that  the  liquor  men  put  pretty  nearly  a  mil-  in  no-license  territory, 
lion  dollars  into  the  contest,  as  the  taking  of  The  fight  for  constitutional  prohibition  in 
that  State  from  the  prohibition  column  would  Oregon  was  lost.  The  State  went  wet  by  a 
have  likely  set  the  temperance  reform  move-  small  majority  in  the  prohibition  fight,  losing 
ment  back  several  years.  The  Anti-Saloon  six  dry  counties.  Fifteen  out  of  the  thirty- 
League  of  the  new  State  called  loudly  to  the  three  counties,  however,  are  still  dry.  CaU- 
churches,  temperance  people  and  citizens  fornia,  on  the  other  hand,  for  the  first  time  in 
generally  for  active  cooperation  in  the  whirl-  its  history  has  passed  a  local  option  law. 
wind  campaign,  and  there  was  such  a  moral 

uprising  as  has  been  scarcely  seen  in  any  victories  and  reverses  in"  the  south    * 

other  State.     Governor  Haskell  and  Senator  ^ 

Owen  and  other  public  men  were  active  upon  Although  the  Governor  of  Texas  is  against 

the  side  of  the  church  in  the  contest.    Bishop  State  prohibition,  he  was  elected  upon  a  plat- 

Quayle  read  out  the  appointments  of  his  form  declaring  for  it,  and  it  is  understood 

Methodist  conference  in  the  State  and  told  that  two-thirds  of  both  branches  of  the  Legis- 

his  men  not  to  go  to  their  new  appointments,  lature  elected  are  in  favor  of  that  measure, 

as  is  the  universal  custom,  the  first  Sunday  of  The  Governor  says  if  it  should  be  passed  he 

the  new  conference  year,  but  to  go  back  to  will  sign  the  bill. 

their  old  homes,  roll  up  their  sleeves  and  beat  There  has  been  somewhat  of  a  reaction 

down  the  greatest  foe  of  the  church.    They  in  Alabama.    The  constitutional  prohibitory 

and  others  like  them  went  with  an  enthusiasm  proposition  was  defeated    by  popular  vote 

that  was  contagious  and  the  victory  was  won.  last  winter.    The  State  did  not  go  back  to 

The   majority   for   prohibition   was    24,000  license,  however,  and  retained  its  statutory 

on   the    flat   "yes"   and   "no"    vote,   and  prohibitory  law.     Ex-Governor  Comer's  anti- 

42,000  on  a  constitutional  majority.    Against  corporation  administration  made  possible  the 

the    prohibitory  proposition,    the    brewers  uniting  of  the  railroad  men  in  favor  of  Emmet 

proposed  a  model  license  law  which  would  O'Neal  for  Governor.    He  defeated  Mallory, 

have  made  Oklahoma  one  of  the  wettest  who  stood  for  State-wide  prohibition. 

States  of  the  Union.  Birmingham  has  elected  a  reform  mayor. 

Governor  Stubbs  has  been  reelected  in  There  is  a  possibility  of  the  repeal  of  the 

Kansas.    He  has  rigidly  enforced  the  pro-  prohibitory   law  in  Alabama,  but  no  cer- 

hibitory  laws  of  the  State  and  claims  that  tainty  of  it. 

under  his  administration  all  the  saloons  are  The  "wets"  were  successful  in  the  fight 
closed,  most  of  the  "blind  tigers"  eliminated  against  prohibition  in  Florida,  by  a  majority 
and  only  some  few  "boot-leggers"  left.  The  of  a  little  less  than  5000.  This  was  some- 
whiskey  people  hate  Governor  Stubbs  per-  what  of  a  surprise  to  the  temperance  people 
haps  more  than  any  man  in  the  nation  and  country  at  large,  but  it  is  charged  that 
because  he  is  such  an  aggressive  enemy.  the  liquor  men  paid  the  poll  tax  of  30,000 

negroes  and  voted  them  in  favor  of  the  saloon. 

PROHIBITION  DEFEATED  IN  MISSOURI  AND  ^  f^  ^y  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^ 

OREGON  ^^QQ  majority  against  prohibition.  Friends 
The  liquor  forces  were  successful  in  the  of  the  colored  people  fear  that  their  action  in 
vote  in  Missouri,  against  State-wide  pro-  making  the  alliance  with  the  saloons  at  the 
hibition.  By  the  Initiative  and  Referendum,  polls  will  result  in  the  addition  of  a  "grand- 
a  small  minority  in  that  State  can  call  an  father's  clause "  to  the  laws  of  the  State.  The 
election.  About  forty  people  in  Sedalia  general  vote,  however,  did  not  affect  the  in- 
started  a  movement  and  enough  names  dividual  localities.  Thirty-fixe  of  the  forty- 
were  added  to  bring  on  a  contest  for  seven  counties  are  still  dry  and  about  four- 
State-wide  prohibition.  It  was  only  the  fifths  of  the  population  live  in  territory  from 
extremists  that  favored  this  action.  Conser-  which  the  saloon  has  been  eliminated  by  the 
vative  temperance  people  protested  against  vote  of  the  people.  There  are  only  about 
it,  and  foretold  the  overwhelming  defeat  350  saloons  left  in  the  entire  State, 
which  such  a  proposition  would  suffer  be-  _  The  election  of  Hoke  Smith  as  Governor  of 
fore  public  sentiment  was  ready  for  it.  The  Georgia  was  a  pronounced  temperance  vic- 
measure  was  defeated  by  200,000  majority,  tory.  Governor  Smith  removed  Brown  when 
The  vote  in  the  State  of  Missouri  did  not  he  was  railroad  conunissioner.  Then  the 
ipake  any  change  in  the  temperance  situa-  whiskey  people  took  the  side  of  Brown  and 
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with  the  aid  of  the  corporations  wtiich  Smith  independent   ticket,    as    the   acknowledged 

had  (^>posed,  he  was  elected  governor.     His  champion    of   the  church   and    temperance 

administration  gave  a  loose  enforcement  of  people.     He  was  elected  by  aooo  majority, 

the  prohibitory  laws,  e^jecially  in  Atlanta.  In  Indiana  the  local  option  question  got 

The    liquor    forces    greatly    rejoiced    over  mixed  up  in  the  election  contest.     It  is  a&- 

Smith's  defeat,  as  he  had  stood  for  and  signed  serted  that  several  candidates  for  the  Legisla- 

the  State  prohibitory  bill.    At  the  last  elec-  ture  who  were  pledged  to  Senator  Beveridge 

tion,  the  temperance  people  took  great  pleas-  were  defeated  solely  by  the  county  option 

ure  in  helping  to  put  Hoke  Smith  back  into  issue.    The  friends  of  temperance  hope  that 

power  as  the  Governor  of  the  State.    To  the  the  countylocal  option  law  will  not  berep>ealed. 

deep  de^iair  of  the  saloon  forces  of  the  State  Seventy  of  the  92  coimties  of  the  State  are 

the  prohibitory  law  will  not  be  repealed  at  the  now  d^',  and  a  repeal  of  the  law  might  prove 

next  session  of  the  Legislature,  and  if  any  a  dangerous  Democratic  experiment, 

unfriendly  action  should  be  attempted.  Gov-  The  question  of  the  repeal  of  county  option 

emor  Smith  would  put  his  veto  upon  it.  in  Ohio  was  not  decided  by  the  Democratic 

A  tragic  issue  of  uie  last  campaign  was  the  victory  in  that  State.    Early  in  the  summer 

fight  between  the  saloon  and  its  enemies  in  the  moral  sense  of  the  nation  had  been  shocked 

the  State  of  Tennessee.    Senator  Carmack  by  the  wanton  killing  of  young  Etherington, 

was  murdered  by  the  Coopers  in  a  quarrel  one  of  the  Anti-Saloon  detectives,  at  New- 

which  they  picked  with  him  over  the  fight  ark,  a  city  of  25,000  inhabitants,  in  Lick- 

against  the  saloons  of  the  State.     Governor  ing  County,  which  had  been  voted  "dry"  by 

Patterson  had  championed  the  Coopers.  The  700  majority.    This  tragedy  brought  about 

Republicans  and  Independent  Democrats  had  the  "cleaning  up"  of  Newark,  where  the  law 

elected  a  nonpartisan  judiciary,     Patterson  is  no  longer  openly  defied,  as  formerly.   There 

undertook  to  renominate  himself,  but  the  is  undoubtedly  some  sentiment  in  favor  of 

outburst  of  hostility  to  him  drove  him  from  repealing  the  county  option  law,  but  whether 

his  purpose,  and  in  the  contest  the  Republi-  the  Legislature  will  venture  to  take  such 

can^  and  Independent  Democrats,  standing  action  remains  to  be  seen.     The  Anti-Saloon 

for  State-wide  prohibition  and  a  rigid  enforce-  forces  are  confident  of  preventii^  repeal, 
ment  of  the  law,  swept  the  State,  electing 

Ben  Hooper  over  Senator  Taylor  for  Gov-  in  rural  new  york 
emor,  and  placing  the  State,  for  the  third 

time  only  in  its  Ustory,  in  the  Republican  Another  surprise  for  both  the  liquor  and 

colimm.  the  temperance  people  is  the  rapidity  with 
which   the  saloon  is  being  eliminated  from 

WEST      ,  the  rural  districts  of  New  York  State.     The 
Raines  Law  of  1896  provided  local  option  by 

e  in  Illinois  towns  as  a  unit,  allowing  an  election  in  towns 

ocal  option,  every  two  years  on  foiu'  forms  of  license, 

irths  of  the  saloon,  liquor  store,  drug  store,  and  hotel. 

By  annexa-  The  wet  and  dry  map  of  New  York  shows  the 

;y  ordinance  result  of  the  elections  up  to  January  i,  191 1. 

e  area  of  the  Full  license   towns,  less  than  300;    partial 

The  fight  is  license   about  250;  no  license  of  any  kind, 

counties  as  400.     The  elections  of  1909  alone  cause  a 

t  of  success,  net    increase    of    80    no-license   towns.     It 

temperance  took  eleven  years  before  to  win  a  net  in- 

)Ugh  in  the  crease  of  49  no-license  towns,  or  the  aver- 
age of  about   four  a   year,  so  that  in  one 

idents  in  the  year    there   was    twice    as    much    progress 

e  election  of  made  in  driving  out  the  saloon  as  in  all  of 

r  nineteenth  the  eleven  years  before.    One-fourth  of  the 

borne  of  the  [>opuladon  of  the  State  lives  in  the  rural  dis- 

erty  league,  tricts,   where  the  right  of  local   option   is 

•  and  one  of  granted,  but   three-fourths  live  in  the  49 

The  man-  cities  of  the  State,  where  local   option   is 

le  campaign  forbidden.    The  Anti-Saloon  League  has  for 

Republican  several  years  undertaken  to  secure  local  op- 

h  ran  on  an  tion  for  cities.    It  will  present  a  bill  before 
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Ltutes  against  the  liquor 
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^..         -v.        -■-       •  ::  ,        V    -X   T^.ar^Gioc >aJcc> are «sed against  the  traffic. 

^;i  :  *    .    .  v^^ncixiot:  irwuac  was  one  of  the  founders 

i  .HfVAVvetL  ^ac^csuooii  League  and  many 
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*      *        '  '  '      ^.'.-t-v      .f    .    ^-uit^^  ,iif  ijo'ATmA:.    Many  citizens  who 

V  ^  -       V  v-T.:v>t        V      '-.  n  V  TKrr-'Srrs-  .^cAe  church  and"who  are 

-^  ■    s,^      ^     ■  .  ,  vr  r.-Ci- j:^<ji3nrslhemselvesadmitthe 

-    --  ^      .       ^     -  „-     -v'   .'*:    I  ,K  \.Ti«rnct:r  >iwoon  and  fi^t  with  the 

"V      X  •^.  \v   ^r^,- J  ^r^'i -fc  ^xrLnefwmers  lor  its  abolition. 
*    •  *     ,\   ,  ,,  ^     ^.^     .^  .        '>,>^    *i:*«T  w;»r  *ili  not  be  over  in  a 


**     *  .  >      .     V  •^  *  •>^^..>^^  ii^^-  ,r  :\  X  i<>n*kV.  aor  possibly  in  a  gener- 

"^             ^  ^       "^          V      %       V   -.-   J  ^^r.    >**c  xa<  Arrscfican  saloon  is  so  un- 

'^                 "^  "V     V  •  .>c^  vcv  v\»t    Xcv^nrj.'.  i*>  5»>  ittk  to  commend  itself  to 

■^            ^  ^       '•      wv  ,     *     -v^t,  o"**    -^^nx:  4xvr,  :5^*  suck  of  vice  and  crime  to 

^       ^  ^>v      \     ^    .-^   .*    v»,'.v^v,iL^x»s^t»n.lh4titwillhavetogo,for 

"^    ■     ^    -  K  *   s..-  A  X   -'W  *i>*^>e  ia  aiiiYtdual  integrity  and  dNdc 

'^  -  "^     v^  .  vx    v    ..uK*^  ^*i\4*  w^  JWiw  »o  pbce  for  it  in  an  en- 

'^  ^      —    vv..        >v  *^>^  ..   sw  ^?t»w<c viggtim d\Tiiiatiop. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH 


THE  DEARTH  AND  DECADENCE  OF  SHORT 

STORIES 

IT  may  perhaps  be  news  to  many  of  the  writing  as  a  means  to  express  honestly  the  best 

^  readers  of  the  Review  to  leam  that  there  ^^^  *^  *"  ^^^™- 

is  a  scarcity  of  short  stories.  To  the  average  ^^^^^  magazme  editor  informed  Mr. 
mag^e  subscriber,  who  is  not  mchned  to  Nathan  that  skice  O.  Henry's  death  it  has 
be  hypercntical  the  usual  proportion  of  been  utterly  impossible  to  secure  for  his  pub- 
pages  seems  to  be  devoted  to  this  kmd  of  Ucation  a  short  story  that  was  original  in  any 
wntmg;  the  stones  themselves  do  not  ex-  ^  jj^  added*  o  j 
hibit  (to  him)  any  striking  evidence  of  de- 
terioration; yet  we  are  assured  that  there  The  discouragement  of  the  younger  short-story 
exists  to-day  "averitableshort-storyfamine,"  writers  and  the  comparatively  greater  remunera- 
j  4.L  A  xi.  1  <•.  i.  r  tion  to  be  gamed  from  the  crime  brand  of  fiction, 
and,  moreover,  that  the  popular  taste  for  h^s  left  the  field  almost  wholly  to  the  present  so- 
short  stories  is  changing  for  the  worse.  Mr.  called  staple  short-story  men  like  Gouvemeur 
George  Jean  Nathan,  writing  in  the  Bookman^  Morris,  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams,  Chester,  London, 
states  that  a  few  weeks  ago  the  editor  of  one  ^"^  ^^^"*  much-in-demand  "big  name"  brothers, 
of  the  b^t  known  of  the  metropoHtan  maga-  ^here  is  good  reason,  too,  for  believing  that 
zmes  said  to  him:  ^^  demand  and  immediate  payment  for  the 

I  have  been  engaged  in  raaeazine  work  for  the  slap-dash  style  of  brief  fiction  is  largely  re- 
bst  twelve  years  and  during  this  period  have  fre-  sponsible  for  the  dearth  of  short  stories  pos- 
quently  been  put  to  it  to  get  good  short  stories  for  sessing  literary  qualities.     Mr.  Nathan  cites 


present.    And  to-day,  I  do  not  even  put  the  entire  ^^  ^cvx   v/i  vix^  wi   loxc  lai^csL  ^ 

emphasis  on  the  adjective  "good/'     I  tell  you  short-fiction  magazmes  in  America: 
frankly  I  am  having  great  difficulty  in  getting  short 

stories  that  may  to  characterized  "fair"  or  even  Give  your  reader  action  and  plenty  of  it.    Don't 

printable.    Where  short  stories  were  sent  in  to  me  stop  to  polish  up  your  stuff.     Write  it  for  quick 

and  submitted  personally  at  the  rate  of  at  least  consumption,  just  as  you  would  dictate  it  to  a 

fifty  a  week  a  year  or  two  ago,  to-day  less  than  one-  telegraph  operator  if  you  were  a  newspaper  re- 

fiftn  of  that  number  come  to  my  desk.     This  is  porter  covering  a  late  night  story  and  had  to  rush 

actually  a  short-story  famine  year.  it  into  your  office  to  catch  the  "bulldog"  edition. 

Several  reasons  for  the  shortage  are  ad-  The  editor  in  question  clauned  that  he  paid 

vanced.    Many  short-story  writers  are  now  his  contributors  well,  and  that  they  could 

devoting  themselves  to  the  preparation  of  turn  in  three  stories  on  these  lines  in  the  time 

plays.    Others  find  that  the  day  of  the  char-  it  would  take  them  to  write  one  for  the  more 

acter-study  is  over,  and  that  the  "murder-  literary  magazines. 

mystery-detective"  species  of  story  is  more  While  the  editors  of  the  "blood-and-thun- 

remunerative.    Still  others  are  turning  their  der"  magazines,  however,  say  that  the  public 

attention  to  the  writing  <rf  serials.    There  is  wants  iheir  kind  of  stories,  the  editors  of  the 

another  important  contributing  factor  to  the  standard  periodicals  maintam  that  the  public 

present  situation.    We  read:  wants  "uplift"  fiction.    Support  is  lent  to 

.,     _,     .^,     ,           .      .1-     .    J    J  the  latter  view  by  the  experience  of  "the 

Almost  without  exception,  the  standard  maga-      ,..         r ti  i  ..l^.^  ^««««:^«  ^.:«^u  «  i«..»^ 

zines  to-day  insist  on  the  so<klled  "  uplift "  storfes.  editor  of  a  weU-known  magazine  with  a  large 

They  do  not  care  to  consider  stories  of  any  other  arculation  m  the  Middle  West,    who  several 

type,  seemingly  not  realizing  that  if  short-story  months  ago  sent  to  each  of  his  subscribers  a 

writers  are  limited  to  the  "  uplift "  style,  the  writ-  request  for  an  opinion  of  the  short  stories  that 

ing  of  short  stones  must  become  to  a  large  degree  4.1      i^j                  j^j  „,^««  ^^^^^^^^ 

michanical,  of  a  single  monotonous  strain,  f^ced  recently  had  appeared  and  were  appearing 

in  style,  and  frequently  abortive.    To  the  writer  in  that  publication.     Nine  out  of  ten  of  the 

who  has  other  ambitions  than  a  bank  check,  the  replies  stated  that  the  subscribers  were  "sick 

arbitrary  "  upliftj'  dictum  has  proved  odious  and  ^nd  tired  "  of  the  "  crime  slant "  erf  the  stories, 

discouraging,  and  the  result  has  been  that  writers  ,       1    j    ^i.        j*^       ^        •        *i>            i*,^ 

of  this  class  have  ceased  to  apply  themselves  en-  and  asked  the  editor  to  give  them  reUef. 

tirely  to  short  stories,  and  have  turned  to  novel  Another  editor  with  whom  Mr.  Nathan  dis- 
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the  present  Legislature  asking  the  privilege  manufacture  and  use  of  intoxicating  liquors 

of  local  option  for  cities  as  a  whole.    The  fate  during  the  year  1910  over  that  of  1909.   The 

of  excise  and  other  reform  legislation  will  increase  in  tie  manufacture  of  distilled  liquors 

depend  somewhat  upon  whether  Governor  in  New  York  State  alone  in  1910  is  three 

Dix  shal]  ally  his  administration  with  the  times  as  large  as  the  whole  amoimt  of  such 

up-State  Democracy  or  with  Tammany  Hall,  liquors    consimied    by    all    the    prohibition 

A  marked  advance  in  temperance  legisla-  States  of  the  country  in  the  year  1910.    And 

tion  was  made  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legis-  the  increase  of  the  consumption  of  beer  in 

lature,  when  the  amendment  to  the  Raines  New  York  State  alone  in  1910  was  an  amount 

Law  increased  the  limit  for  consents  from  200  equal  to  two-thirds  of  all  the  beer  consumed 

to  300  feet  and  placed  the  ratio  of  one  saloon  by  all  the  prohibition  States  in  1910. 

to75oof  the  population,  instead  of  one  to  350,  A  good  deal  of  the  rum  that  was  sold  in 

which  is  the  custom  throughout  the  State,  the  prohibited  territory  dining  the  year  was 

The  law  does  not  apply  to  old  licenses,  but  to  carried  there   under  the  provisions  of   the 

new  ones,  and  in  the  course  of  time,  without  Interstate  Commerce  Law,  where  the  federal 

any  other  legislation,  one-half  the  saloons  in  Government  has  permitted  dealers  to  ship 

New  York  State  and  City  will  be  abolished,  liquors  from  wet  into  dry  territory.    There 

is  an  earnest  effort  upon  the  part  of  the 

RESUBMISSION  IN  MAINE  Anti-Saloon  League  and  other  temperance 

organizations  to  secure  the  passage  of  the 

The  liquor  interests  maintain  that  Maine  Miller-Curtis  bill  at  the  present  session  of 

was  taken  out  of  the  Republican  and  placed  in  Congress,  which  will  enable  the   States  to 

the  Democratic  column  because  the  Republi-  enforce  their  own  statutes  against  the  liquor 

can  platform  was  in  favor  of  the  maintenance  traffic  in  their  own  territory, 
and  enforcement  of  the  State  prohibitory  law. 

The  temperance  people  see  in  the  change  of  attitude  of  the  churches 
that  State's  vote  only  the  beginning  of  the  na- 
tional political  landslide  which  was  generally  The  Anti-Saloon  League  began  seventeen 
expected.  It  is  said  that  the  liquor  question  years  ago  to  teach  the  church  how  to  use  the 
entered  very  little  into  the  discussions  of  the  ballot  effectively  against  the  saloon.  There 
campaign  and  that  the  Democratic  and  Re-  are  750  American  pulpits  open  to  official 
publican  electors  made  very  little  mention  of  representatives  of  this  League  every  Simday 
it  in  their  speeches.  After  the  election,  how-  in  the  year,  and  many  of  the  governing  coim- 
ever,  the  whiskey  men  claimed  that  it  was  cils  of  the  various  denominations  have  in- 
their  victory.  The  question  of  resubmission  dorsed  its  principles,  have  commended  its 
will  be  up  before  the  Legislature  and  seems  actions  and  have  cooperated  with  it  in  its 
likely  to  be  carried,  but  there  is  a  strong  campaigns.  More  and  more  the  Catholic 
possibility  that  if  the  question  should  be  re-  Church  is  taking  a  positive  stand  against  the 
submitted  the  people,  Democrats  and  Re-  saloon  and  thousands  of  Catholic  as  well  as 
publicans,  would  unite  in  maintaining  the  Protestant  ballots  are  used  against  the  traffic. 
State  prohibitory  law.  Archbishop  Ireland  was  one  of  the  founders 

of  the  National  Anti-Saloon  League  and  many 

INTERNAL  REVENUE  RETURNS  of  the  archbkhops,  bishops,  priests  and  lay 

members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  are 

The  liquor  interests  are  making  a  good  deal  most  enthusiastic    and    potential    warriors 

of  the  report  of  the  United  States  Internal  against  the  liquor  traffic.    Many  citizens  who 

Revenue  Bureau  indicating  an  increase  in  the  are  not  members  of  the  church  and 'who  are 

manufacture  and  consumption  of  both  dis-  not  even  total  abstainers  themselves  admit  the 

tilled  and  spirituous  liquors  for  1910  over  evil  of  the  American  saloon  and  fight  with  the 

that  of  1 909,  and  are  trying  to  make  the  public  great  army  of  moral  reformers  for  its  abolition, 

believe  that  the  restrictive  excise  legislation  This  liquor  war  will  not  be  over  in  a 

and  the  prohibition  enactments  were  responsi-  year  or  in  a  decade,  nor  possibly  in  a  gener- 

ble  for  the  increase.     Nothing  could  be  far-  ation,  but  the  American  saloon  is  so  im- 

ther  from  the  truth.    The  increase  has  been  American,  has  so  little  to  commend  itself  to 

in  the  wet  States  and  especially  those  con-  public  favor,  so  much  of  vice  and  crime  to 

taining  the  very  large  cities.    With  one  or  provoke  opposition,  that  it  will  have  to  go,  for 

two  exceptions  there  is  not  a  dry  State  or  the  advance  in  individual  integrity  and  dvic 

county  in  the  United  States  where  the  author-  virtue  will  leave  no  place  for  it  in  an  en- 

ized  statistics  do  not  show  a  decrease  in  the  lightened  Christian  civilization. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH 


THE  DEARTH  AND  DECADENCE  OF  SHORT 
STORIES 

TT  may  perhaps  be  news  to  many  of  the  writing  as  a  means  to  express  honestly  the  best 

*  readers  of  the  Review  to  learn  that  there  '*"'  '^^ '"  *''="'• 

is  a  scarcity  of  short  stories.    To  the  average  Another   magazine   editor  informed   Mr. 
magazine  subscriber   who  is  not  mclined  to  jj^^^a^  ^^  ^^^^  O   jl^„    .^  ^^^^  -^  ^^^^ 
be  hypermtical    the    usual    proportion   of  been  utterly  impossible  to  secure  for  his  pub- 
pages  seems  to  be  devoted  to  this  kind  of  ijcation  a  short  story  that  was  original  in  any 
wnting;  the  stones  themselves  do  not  ex-  ^         jj^  added-                          o                ^ 
hibit  (to  him)  any  striking  evidence  of  de- 
terioration;  yet  we  are  assured    that  there  The  discouragemeDt  of  the  younger  short-story 
exists  tI^day"aveIiUblesho^t-St0^yfamine,'■  waters  and  the  comparatively  greater  rem unera- 
,                '          iL   .    .1.                1        .     ..      t  tion  to  be  gained  from  the  crime  brand  of  hction, 
and,  moreover,  that  the  popular  taste  for  has  left  the  field  almost  wholly  to  the  present  so^ 
short  stories  is  changing  for  the  worse.     Mr.  called  staple  short-story    men    like  Gouverneur 
George  Jean  Nathan,  writing  in  the  Bookman,  Morris,  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams,  Chester,  London, 
states  that  a  few  weeks  ago  the  editor  of  one  ^"^  ^^^'"^  much-in-demand  "big  name"  brothers, 
of  the  b^t  known  of  the  metropolitan  maga-  jhere  is  good  reason,  too,  for  believing  that 
zmes  said  to  him:  tj^^  demand  and  immediate  liayment  for  the 
1  have  been  engaged  in  magazine  work  for  the  slap-dash  style  of  brief  fiction  is  largely  re- 
last  twelve  years  and  during  this  period  have  fre-  Sponsible  for  the  dearth  of  short  stories  pos- 
quently  been  put  to  it  to  get  good  short  stories  for  sessing  literary  qualities.     Mr.  Nathan  cites 
my  publication;  but  never  has  the  effort  been^more  fjj^  following  InstnicUons  actually  issued  by 
e  entire  *^*  editor  of  one  of  the  largest  circulating 
ell  you  short-fiction  magazines  in  America: 
ig  short 

or  even  Give  your  reader  action  and  plenty  of  it.    Don't 

n  to  me  stop  to  polish  up  your  stuff.    Write  it  for  quick 

it  least  consumption,  juat  as  you  would  dictate  it  to  a 

lanone-  telegraph  operator  if  you  were  a  newspaper  re- 

This  is  porter  covering  a  late  night  story  and  had  to  rush 
It  into  your  office  to  catch  the  "bulldog"  edition. 

ire  ad-  The  editor  In  question  claimed  that  he  paid 

:e  now  his  contributors  well,  and  that  they  could 

ion  of  turn  in  three  stories  on  these  lines  in  the  time 

e  char-  jt  would  take  them  to  write  one  for  the  more 

lurder-  literary  magazines. 

s  more  whUc  the  editors  of  the  "  blood-and-thun- 

g  their  der"  magazines,  however,  say  that  the  public 

here  is  wants  t/teir  kind  of  stories,  the  editors  of  the 

to  the  standard  periodicals  maintain  that  the  public 

wants  "uplift"  fiction.     Support  is  lent  to 

.  the  latter  view  by  the  experience  of  "the 

ift"  st^«'  ^tlit'T  of  a  well-known  magazine  with  a  large 

I  any  other  circulation  in  the  Middle  West,"  who  several 

short-story  months  ago  sent  to  each  of  his  subscribers  a 

le,  the  writ-  request  for  an  opinion  of  the  short  stories  that 

rai^  f^ed  recently  had  appeared  and  were  appearing 

)  the  writer  in  that  publication.    Nine  out  of  ten  of  the 

check,  the  replies  stated  that  the  subscribers  were  "sick 

odious  and  ^^j  tired"  of  the  "crime  slant"  of  the  stories, 

m^l^"cri^  ^■"i  a^ed  the  editor  to  give  them  relief. 

ed  to  novel  Another  editor  with  whom  Mr.  Nathan  dis- 
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cussed  the  situation  expressed  the  opinion  of  the  opinion  that  unless  a  story  is  uplift- 
that  in  regard  to  the  "uplift"  side  of  it  many  ing  it  is  degrading, 
of  hirfXw  magazine  editors  "seem  to  be  But,  whichever  view  is  correct,  the  sa- 
b ii^y  foUowing^  a  certain  weekly  leader  Uent  fact  remains,  that  "there  is  a  short- 
aSs  gained  f  wide  vogue  through  'uplift'  story  famine  stalking  through  magame  land 
fiction.    ...    Many  editors  seem  to  be  to-day." 


THE  CURRENTS  OF  THE  NORTH  ATLANTIC 
•  AND  THE  SARGASSO  SEA 

'  rrOR  a  long  time  careful  study  has  been  east  with  a  speed  varying  from  four  to  ten 

,  *^   made  of  the  North  Atiantic  currents  by  miles  per  day. 

means  of  floating  botties;  yet  the  wrecks  of      The  movements  of  these  cu^nts  are  more 
ships  abandoned  at  sea  have,  Uke  buoys,  far  complex  than  is  usually  assumed.   The  water 
greater  value  tiian  botties:   sinking  deeper,  does  not  hurry  along  steadily  m  one  dne:- 
they  are  less  affected  by  winds  and  are  far  tion:    gusts  of  wind  and  storms  produce 
more  under  die  influence  of  the  currents,  marked   changes  of   direction,  delays,  re- 
Besides,    being   more    readily    observed,—  versals,  which  render  the  courses  foUowed 
some  of  tiiem  have  been  sighted  as  many  as  by  derelicts  very  complicated.    As  a  i«mt, 
forty-five  consecutive  times  in  tiieu-  wander-  the  velocity  of  the  mass  of  tiie  watw  must 
ings  over  tiie  ocean,-and  reported  by  pass-  be  far  greater  tiian  tiiat  ^ovm  by  floati^ 
ing  ships,  tiieir  courses  are  traceable  with  a  botties:  in  the  middle  of  the  North  Atlantic 
d4ree  of  certainty  q»rite  unattainable  in  the  the  rate  of  drift  of  derelicts  is  foiur  or  tve 
case  of  botties,  about  which  our  sole  informa-  times  as  great  as  that  possessed  by  smau 
tion  is  tiie  starting  point  and  the  place  of  floating  objects.    The  veloaty  of  Uie  cur- 
recovery,  rent  varies  witii  tiie  season:  for  tiie  stiems 
A  recent  paper  in  Cosmos  comments  upon  that  sweep  around  the  Sargasso  Sea  it  is 
the  records  published  in  Pilot  Charts  and  the  least  in  the  winter  and  great^t  m  tne  sum- 
.  -      study  of  tiiese  by  L.  Pemichot  in  Geographic,  men    In  tiie  case  of  tiie  Gulf  btream,  nm 
The  records  cover  a  period  of  twenty-tiiree  Cape  Hatteras,  it  ranges  aU  the  way  '™™ 
years  and  describe  tiie  courses  foUowed  by  ten  to  seventy  miles  per  day.   In  mia-Auai^ 
V,                  some  157  dereUcts.    The  conclusions  arrived  tic  it  averages  eighteen  miles  per  day,  vnma 
li                 at  by  A.  Hautreux  also  tend  to  change  some-  minimum  of  ten  and  a  maximum  ot  uiuy- 
D                  what  our  notions  regarding  the  Gdf  Stream  Near  tiie  Azores  tiie  currents  movmg  souin 
I                 and  tiie  otiier  currents  of  tiie  North  Atiantic,  and  southeast  vary  m  speed  from  nme  lo 
D                 which  togetiier  form  a  closed  circuit  about  thirty  miles  per  day.    Finally,  the  mnn 
S                  tiie  Sargasso  Sea.  Equatorial  Current  averages  ten  miles  daily 

The  GuK  Stream  proper,  after  leaving  the  in  winter  and  twenty  m  summer,    u  is  lo 

American  coast  at  Cape  Hatteras,  does  not  be  noted  that  the  greatest  /«<^"^.*^ 

take  a  course  toward  the  northeast  and  produced  when  the  southeast  traae  wmqs 

Europe,  as  is  often  indicated  on  maps,  but  of  the  southern  hemisphere  come  larinesi 

o.  toward  the  east  and  the  Azores.    Near  the  north.  c      «•  finH 

B  latter  islands  it  comes  under  the  influence  of      Turning  now  to  the  Sargasso  ^>ea,  w  nnu 

northerly  winds  and  turns  toward  tiie  south  another  cherished  legend  of  the  oce^ J" 

and  southeast,  becoming  the  Canaries  Cur-  danger  of  annihilation  at  the  hands  «  soen 

u  rent.    The  warm  currents  which  reach  the  tific  explorers.    Sailors  fomerlymajnuinea 

b.  coasts  of  Ireland  and  Norway,  are  only  off-  that  in  a  vast  region  of  the  North  Auaa^ 

a]  shoots,  accidental  dependencies  of  the  Gulf  tiiere  existed  what  was  called  ^V^J^^" 

b:  Stream,  caused  by  west  and  southwest  winds,  Sea,— a  mass  of  manne  '^'^^^"^^Tr^ 

ti  and  not  by  tiie  pressure  of  tiie  waters  coming  upon  the  surface,  so  dense  ana  "ny^ js 

ir  from  tiie  Florida  coast.  that  saiUng  ships  so  unlucky  as  to  bewme 

t£  The  courses  foUowed  by  derelicts  show  caught  in  it  were  held  for  an  uid^te  ume, 

U  sometiiing  not  indicated  on  any  charts,—  unable  to  escape.   Maury,  tiie  AmMiam^ 

c<  the  existence  of  a  current  counter  to  the  rapher,  whose  work  was  «  su 

iz  Gulf  Stream,  and  to  tiie  right  of  it,  between  navigation,  himself  accep^  tn«e  ^o^ 

Bermuda  and  the  Bahamas,  moving  south-  without  proper  evidence  oeuig  h» 
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in  their  behalf.  The  Norwegian  Depart- 
ment of  Fisheries  has  of  late  sent  out  upon 
the  ship  Michad-^ars  a  scientific  expedi- 
tion whose  mission  was  to  study  the  Sargasso 
Sea.  According  to  the  Yacht,  the  results  are 
as  fc^ows: 

Approximately,  the  position  of  the  Sea 
coincides  with  that  of  the  anticyclone  which 
generally  prevails  over  the  North  Atlantic. 
Aroimd  this  centre  of  high  pressure  the  wind 
and  the  surface  currents  revolve  in  a  direc- 
tion opposite  to  that  of  the  hands  of  a  watch. 
Naturally,  vegetation,  originally  drawn  from 
the  bottom  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  stormy 
weather,  moves  along  the  same  route,  now 
and  then  crossing  the  Gulf  Stream  and  ap- 
proaching the  coast  of  the  United  States. 
This  vegetation  will  most  likely  be  met  with 
south  of  the  40th  parallel  of  the  northern 


hemisphere,  between  the  meridian  of  the 
Azores  and  that  of  Charlestcm.  Except  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  it 
rarely  makes  its  way  south  oi  the  loth  par- 
allel. 

The  plants  are  brown  seaweed  of  the 
family  of  the  fucacea.  They  bear  small  vesi- 
cles or  spherical  floats  which  the  old  navi- 
gators likened  to  grapes,  from  whose  name, 
sargay  was  formed  .the  noun  Sargasso.  The 
quantity  of  this  weed  to  be  seen  is  very  great 
during  the  late  summer,  shortly  after  the 
season  of  frequent  storms  in  Uie  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  The  plants  float  at  the  surface  for 
five  or  six  months  before  they  decay  and 
sink  to  the  bottom.  But  the  tales  of  floating 
masses  capable  of  stopping  the  progress  of 
ships  are,  according  to  the  reports  of  the 
Norwegian  expedition,  quite  fantastic. 


RAILROAD  FARES  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD 


TN  making  a  comparison  of  railway  travel  at 
-■•  home  and  abroad  three  essential  factors 
must  be  taken  into  account:  comfort,  cost, 
and  speed.  As  to  the  first  of  these,  the  opin- 
ions of  travelers  differ  widely.  The  majority 
of  Americans  traveling  abroad  do  not  take 
kindly  to  the  small  compartments  of  Euro- 
pean railway  coaches,  while  the  European 
traveling  in  the  United  States  longs  for  the 
cosy  section — holding  generally  five  or  six 
persons — ^in  which  he  is  accustomed  to  jour- 
ney on  the  railroads  of  his  own  country.  But 
with  regard  to  the  other  two  factors  opinions 
have  nothing  to  do;  for  the  questions  of  cost 
and  speed  are  questions  of  fact.  In  a  re- 
cent issue  of  the  Official  Railway  Guide  some 
illuminating  figures  are  presented  in  this 
connection  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest 
to  the  thousands  of  our  citizens  who  are  wont 
to  travel  extensively  on  the  other  side  of  the 
herring-pond. 

The  accompanjdng  two  tables,  showing  the 
charges  upon  railways  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States  respectively,  are,  it  is  asserted, 
based  on  notes  made  by  a  traveler  of  experi- 
ence in  journeying  tlurough  a  territory  in 
Europe  of  about  600  by  900  miles  and  a  cor- 
responding area  in  this  country.  The  fares 
dted  are  those  "charged  for  tickets  on  each 
continent,  such  as  an  ordinary  passenger  pur- 
chases in  traveling  from  place  to  place.  In  no 
instance  was  a  train  de  luxe  included."  Inas- 
much as  sleeping-car  fares  are  considerably 
higher  in  Europe  than  in  America,  the  cost 
of  traveling  is  reckoned  for  day-time  only. 


ROUTES   IN   EUROPE 


Route 

Miles 

Speed  of 
Train. 

First- 
Class 

Bag- 
gage 
Charge 

Total 

Cents 
per 

Miles  per 

Fare 

Charge 

mile 

hour 

I 

94 

20.14   t  3-82 

$0.92 

$4.74 

5.0 

2 

152 

26.82 

5.57 

1.27 

6.84 

4.5 

3 

413 

32.39 

13.46 

2.92 

16.38 

3-9 

4 

73 

25.82 

2.04 

.81 

2.85 

3.9 

5 

165 

3143 

5.92 

1.62 

7.54 

4.6 

6 

497 

24.85 

18.09 

5.66 

3.75 

4.7 

7 

168 

3476 

5-47 

1.32 

6.79 

4.0 

8 

264 

37.71 

11.02 

2.69 

13.71 

5-2 

9 

38 

28.50 

1.59 

.41 

2.00 

5.3 

10 

112 

39-53 

340 

.66 

4.06 

3.6 

II 

718 

49.69 

6.17 

1.14 

7.31 

4.1 

Total. 

.2,154 

Av.30.41l  $76.55 

$1942 

>95-97 

Av.  4.5 

ROUTES  IN  NORTH  AMERICA 


Route 

MUes 

Speed  of 

Train. 

Miles  per 

hour 

Pirst- 
Qass 
Fare 

Parlor 
Car 
Fare 

Total 
Charge 

Cents 

per 

mile 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 

II 

115 
125 
396 

85 
317 
411 

116 

284 

40 

90 

232 

35.38 
3846 
36.00 
42.50 
28.82 
42.16 

33-14 

40.57 
40.00 

45.00 

41.18 

$  2.50 

2.30 

11.90 

1.70 

7.05 
8.00 

3.50 
5.50 
I.OO 

2.25 

4-75 

$0.60 

.50 
2.00 

-35 

I.OO 

2.00 
-50 

I.OO 

.25 
-50 

I.OO 

$3.10 
2.80 

13.90 
2.05 
8.05 

10.00 
4.00 
6.50 
1.25 

2.75 
5.75 

2.7 
2.2 

3.5 
24 
2.5 
24 
3.4 
2.3 
3.1 
3.0 

2.5 

[ — 

Total..  2,21 1 

Av.38.62 

$50.45 

$9.70 

$60.15 

Av.  2.7 
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cussed  the  situation  expressed  the  opinion  of  the  opinion  that  unless  a  story  is  uplift- 
that  in  regard  to  the  "uplift"  side  of  it  many  ing  it  is  degrading." 

of  his  fellow  magazine  editors  "seem  to  be  But,  whichever  view  is  correct,  the  sa- 
blindly  following  a  certain  weekly  leader  lient  fact  remains,  that  "there  is  a  short- 
that  has  gained  a  wide  vogue  through  *  uplift'  story  famine  stalking  through  magazine  land 
fiction.    .    •    .    Many  editors  seem  to  be  to-day." 


THE  CURRENTS  OF  THE  NORTH  ATLANTIC 

AND  THE  SARGASSO  SEA 

pH)R  a  long  time  careful  study  has  been  east  with  a  sp)eed  varying  from  four  to  ten 
*-    made  of  the  North  Atlantic  currents  by  miles  per  day. 

means  of  floating  bottles;  yet  the  wrecks  of  The  movements  of  these  currents  are  more 
ships  abandoned  at  sea  have,  like  buoys,  far  complex  than  is  usually  assiuned.  The  water 
greater  value  than  bottles:  sinking  deeper,  does  not  hurry  along  steadily  in  one  direc- 
they  are  less  affected  by  winds  and  are  far  tion:  gusts  of  wind  and  storms  produce 
more  under  the  influence  of  the  currents,  marked  changes  of  direction,  delays,  re- 
Besides,  being  more  readily  observed, —  versals,  which  render  the  courses  followed 
some  of  them  have  been  sighted  as  many  as  by  derelicts  very  complicated.  As  a  result, 
forty-five  consecutive  times  in  their  wander-  the  velocity  of  the  mass  of  the  water  must 
ings  over  the  ocean, — and  reported  by  pass-  be  far  greater  than  that  shown  by  floating 
ing  ships,  their  courses  are  traceable  with  a  bottles:  in  the  middle  of  the  North  Atlantic 
degree  of  certainty  quite  imattainable  in  the  the  rate  of  drift  of  derelicts  is  four  or  five 
case  of  bottles,  about  "which  our  sole  informa-  times  as  great  as  that  possessed  by  small 
tion  is  tjie  starting  point  and  the  place  of  floating  objects.  The  velocity  of  the  cur- 
recovery,  rent  varies  with  the  season:  for  the  streams 

A  recent  paper  in  Cosmos  comments  upon  that  sweep  around  the  Sargasso  Sea  it  is 
^he  records  published  in  Piloi  Charts  and  the  least  in  the  winter  and  greatest  in  the  sum- 
study  of  these  by  L.  Perruchot  in  Geographic  mer.  In  the  case  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  near 
The  records  cover  a  period  of  twenty-three  Cape  Hatteras,  it  ranges  all  the  way  from 
years  and  describe  the  courses  followed  by  ten  to  seventy  miles  per  day.  In  mid-Atlan- 
some  157  derelicts.  The  conclusions  arrived  tic  it  averages  eighteen  miles  per  day,  with  a 
at  by  A.  Hautreux  also  tend  to  change  some-  minimum  of  ten  and  a  maximum  of  thirty, 
what  our  notions  regarding  the  Gulf  Stream  Near  the  Azores  the  ciurents  moving  south 
and  the  other  currents  of  the  North  Atlantic,  and  southeast  vary  in  speed  from  nine  to 
which  together  form  a  closed  circuit  about  thirty  miles,  per  day.  Finally,  the  North 
the  Sargasso  Sea.  Equatorial  Current  averages  ten  miles  daily 

The  Gulf  Stream  proper,  after  leaving  the  in  winter  and  twenty  in  summer.  It  is  to 
American  coast  at  Cape  Hatteras,  does  not  be  noted  that  the  greatest  velocities  are 
take  a  course  toward  the  northeast  and  produced  when  the  southeast  trade  winds 
Europe,  as  is  often  indicated  on  maps,  but  of  the  southern  hemisphere  come  farthest 
toward  the  east  and  the  Azores.    Near  the  north. 

latter  islands  it  comes  imder  the  influence  of  Turning  now  to  the  Sargasso  Sea,  we  find 
northerly  winds  and  turns  toward  the  south  another  cherished  legend  of  the  ocean  in 
and  southeast,  becoming  the  Canaries  Cur-  danger  of  annihilation  at  the  hands  of  sden- 
rent.  The  warm  currents  which  reach  the  tific  explorers.  Sailors  formerly  maintained 
coasts  of  Ireland  and  Norway,  are  only  off-  that  in  a  vast  region  of  the  North  Atlantic, 
shoots,  accidental  dependencies  of  the  Gulf  there  existed  what  was  called  the  Sargasso 
Stream,  caused  by  west  and  southwest  winds.  Sea, — a  mass  of  marine  vegetation  floating 
and  not  by  the  pressure  of  the  waters  coming  upon  the  surface,  so  dense  and  unyielding 
from  the  Florida  coast.  that  sailing  ships  so  imlucky  as  to  become 

The  courses  followed  by  derelicts  show  caught  in  it  were  held  for  an  indefinite  time, 
something  not  indicated  on  any  charts, —  unable  to  escape.  Maury ,  the  American  geog- 
the  existence  of  a  current  counter  to  the  rapher,  whose  work  was  of  such  value  in 
Gulf  Stream,  and  to  the  right  of  it,  between  navigation,  himself  accepted  these  reports 
Bermuda  and  the  Bahamas,  moving  south-  without  proper  evidence  being  put  forward 
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in  their  behalf.  The  Norwegian  Depart- 
ment of  Fisheries  has  of  late  sent  out  upon 
the  ship  Michad-^ars  a  scientific  expedi- 
tion whose  mission  was  to  study  the  Sargasso 
Sea.  According  to  the  Yacht,  the  results  are 
as  follows: 

Approximately,  the  position  of  the  Sea 
coincides  with  that  of  the  anticyclone  which 
generally  prevails  over  the  North  Atlantic. 
Around  this  centre  of  high  pressure  the  wind 
and  the  smiace  currents  revolve  in  a  direc- 
tion opposite  to  that  of  the  hands  of  a  watch. 
Naturally,  vegetation,  originally  drawn  from 
the  bottom  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  stormy 
weather,  moves  along  the  same  route,  now 
and  then  crossing  the  Gulf  Stream  and  ap- 
proaching the  coast  of  the  United  States. 
This  vegetation  will  most  likely  be  met  with 
south  of  the  40th  parallel  of  the  northern 


hemi^here,  between  the  meridian  of  the 
Azores  and  that  of  Charleston.  Except  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  it 
rarely  makes  its  way  south  of  the  loth  par- 
allel. 

The  plants  are  brown  seaweed  of  the 
family  of  \ht  fticacetB.  They  bear  small  vesi- 
cles or  spherical  floats  which  the  old  navi- 
gators likened  to  grapes,  from  whose  name, 
sargay  was  formed  .the  noun  Sargasso.  The 
quantity  of  this  weed  to  be  seen  is  very  great 
during  the  late  summer,  shortly  after  the 
season  of  frequent  storms  in  tiie  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  The  plants  float  at  the  surface  for 
five  or  six  months  before  they  decay  and 
sink  to  the  bottom.  But  the  tales  of  floating 
masses  capable  of  stopping  the  progress  of 
ships  are,  according  to  the  ref)orts  of  the 
Norwegian  expedition,  quite  fantastic. 


RAILROAD  FARES  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD 


TN  making  a  comparison  of  railway  travel  at 
-■•  home  and  abroad  three  essential  factors 
must  be  taken  into  account:  comfort,  cost, 
and  speed.  As  to  the  first  of  these,  the  opin- 
ions of  travelers  differ  widely.  The  majority 
of  Americans  traveling  abroad  do  not  take 
kindly  to  the  small  compartments  of  Euro- 
pean railway  coaches,  while  the  European 
traveling  in  the  United  States  longs  for  the 
cosy  section — ^holding  generally  five  or  six, 
persons — ^in  which  he  is  accustomed  to  jour- 
ney on  the  railroads  of  his  own  country.  But 
with  regard  to  the  other  two  factors  opinions 
have  nothing  to  do;  for  the  questions  of  cost 
and  speed  are  questions  of  fact.  In  a  re- 
cent issue  of  the  Official  Railway  Guide  some 
illuminating  figures  are  presented  in  this 
connection  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest 
to  the  thousands  of  our  citizens  who  are  wont 
to  travel  extensively  on  the  other  side  of  the 
herring-pond. 

The  accompanying  two  tables,  showing  the 
charges  upon  railways  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States  respectively,  are,  it  is  asserted, 
based  on  notes  made  by  a  traveler  of  experi- 
ence in  journeying  through  a  territory  in 
Europe  of  about  600  by  900  miles  and  a  cor- 
responding area  in  this  country.  The  fares 
cited  are  those  "charged  for  tickets  on  each 
continent,  such  as  an  ordinary  passenger  pur- 
chases in  traveling  from  place  to  place.  In  no 
instance  was  a  train  de  luxe  included."  Inas- 
much .as  sleeping-car  fares  are  considerably 
higher  in  Europe  than  in  America,  the  cost 
.  of  traveling  is  reckoned  for  day-time  only. 


ROUTES   IN   EUROPE 


Route 


I 

2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 

II 


Miles 


94 
152 
413 

73 
165 

497 
168 

264 

38 
112 

718 


Total  ..2,154 


speed  of 

Train. 

Miles  per 

hour 


20.14 
26.82 

32.39 
25.82 

31.43 
24.85 

3476 

37.71 
28.50 

39-53 
49.69 


First- 
Class 
Fare 


$ 


3.82 

5.57 
13.46 

2.04 

5.92 
18.09 

5.47 
11.02 

1-59 
340 
6.17 


Av.30.41  $76.55 


Bag- 
gage 
Charge 


$0.92 
1.27 
2.92 
.81 
1.62 
5.66 

1.32 

2.69 

.41 

.66 

1.14 


$19.42 


Total 
Charge 


$4.74 
6.84 

16.38 

2.85 

7-54 

3.75 
6.79 

13.71 
2.00 

4.06 
731 


$95-97 


Cents 

per 

mile 


5.0 

4.5 
3.9 

3-9 
4.6 

4.7 
4.0 

5.2 

5.3 
3.6 

4.1 


Av.  4.5 


ROUTES  IN  NORTH  AMERICA 


Speed  of 

Pirst- 

Parlor 

Total 
Charge 

Cents 

Route 

MUes 

Train. 

Qass 

Car 

per 

MUes  per 

Fare 

Fare 

mile 

hour 

I 

115 

3538 

$  2.50 

$0.60 

$3-10 

2.7 

2 

125 

38.46 

2.30 

.50 

2.80 

2.2 

3 

396 

36.00 

11.90 

2.00 

13.90 

3-5 

4 

85 

42.50 

1.70 

-35 

2.05 

2.4 

5 

317 

28.82 

705 

1. 00 

8.05 

2.5 

6 

411 

42.16 

8.00 

2.00 

10.00 

2.4 

7 

116 

33-14 

3.50 

-50 

4.00 

3-4 

8 

284 

40.57 

5.50 

1. 00 

6.50 

2.3 

9 

40 

40.00 

1. 00 

-25 

1.25 

3.1 

10 

90 

45.00 

2.25 

.50 

2.75 

3-0 

II 

232 

41.18 

4.75 

1. 00 

5.75 

2.5 

Total.. 

2,211 

Av.38.62 

$50.45 

$9.70 

$60.15 

Av.  2.7 
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The  statistics  given  are  for  eleven  different  ney  of  178  miles — ^is  conceded  to  Europe,  the 

journeys  in  Europe,  varying  from  Tfi  to  497  total  average  speed  is  38.62  miles  per  hour 

miles,  and  for  a  similar  number  in  America,  in  the  Um'ted  States  as  against  30.41  miles  per 

ranging  from  40  to  411  miles.    It  will  be  seen  hour  in  Europe. 

that  the  net  results  are  as  follows:  Much  of  the  travel  in  Europe  is  in  second- 

and  third-class  compartments,   the  former 

Traveling  first-class,  2,154  miles  in  Europe,  at  corresponding  to  the  ordinary  first-class  coach 

30.4  miles  per  hour,  with  an  average  of  168  pounds  -^    America.      Third-class    accommodations 

"'&fSg  fim.t?a'ss'.'^  ?iortT  Amer-  have  no  parallel  in  this  country,  and  need  not 

ica,  at  38.6  miles  per  hour,  wjth  an  average  of  168  be  considered  here.     For  second-class  travel 

pounds  of  baggage,  including  reserved  seat  in  par-  the  following  results  are  given  by  the  Guide: 
lor  car,  would  cost  I60.15,  or  about  2.7  cents  per 

°*^'  The  cost  of  traveling  2,154  miles  second  class  in 

Europe,  at  30.4  miles  per  hour,  with  an  average  of 
The  cost  of  railway  traveling  in  Europe   168  pounds  of  baggage  is  $69.26,  or  3.21  cents  per 

is,  therefore,  over  55  per  cent,  higher  than  in  ^^^:        ^    .  ,.  -i     1=   .    1      • 

XT     *i.  A         •  4.U    /^    'J      ..♦^  :♦.  The  cost  of  travehng  2,211  miles  first  class  in 

North  Amenca,  or,  as  the  Gutde  puts  it.  America,  at  38.6  miles  ^r  hour,  without  parlor  car 

seat,  with  an  average  of  168  pounds  of  baggage  is 
A  passenger  with  a  trunk  in  Europe  would  travel    $51.86,  or  2.41  cents  per  mile.         * 
first-class  500  miles  in  16  hours  and  27  minutes  at 

?  ^o«t^^^  *f  2-25;  while  a  passenger  in  North  Amer-        j     ^         ^  ^    g  j^        presented,  and 

ica  with  the  same  baggage  would  travel  in  a  parlor  ^^^^jm.  ^v,  xxg«*v,^  «v*^  ^^^w^^-^uyv*,  «.«  v* 

car  500  miles  in  12  hours  and  56  minutes  at  a  cost  remembermg  that  m  the  important  item  of 

of  $14.30.  baggage  the  advantage  is  altogether  on  the 

side  of  the  United  States,  it  would  seem,  as  the 

In  the  matter  of  speed,  too,  the  advantage  Guide  justifiably  remarks,  that  the  American 

is  with  the  United  States;  for,  although  the  people  have  no  just  cause  to  complain  of  the 

highest  rate — 49.69  miles  p)er  hour  on  a  jour-  cost  of  traveling  by  rail  in  their  own  country. 


NEW  YORK  TO   BREST— THE  NEW  TRANS- 
ATLANTIC  ROUTE 

A  STRONG  plea  for  using  Brest  as  a  Trans-  more  recently  the  Cunard  Company  gave  out 
^^  atlantic  port  is  made  by  the  anonymous  a  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  liner  equal 
writer  of  an  article  in  the  Revue  de  Paris.  in  size  to  the  projected  German  vessel,  but 

The  majority  of  passengers  who  annually  with  a  speed  of  twenty-three  knots.  It  will 
embark  from  Europe  to  New  York,  this  writer  be  longer  and  narrower,  but  will  have  the  same 
reminds  us,  desire  to  make  the  sea  voyage  tonnage.  So  that  no  matter  whether  the 
as  short  as  possible,  and  they  willingly  pay  a  clientUe  consists  of  people  who  require  the 
rather  higher  price  for  the  quickest  boats,  not  greatest  possible  speed  or  not,  the  navigation 
to  mention  the  vanity  of  being  able  to  boast  companies  now  find  themselves  obliged  to 
of  having  traveled  by  "the  fastest  and  finest  construct  larger  and  larger  boats,  which  means 
ship  in  the  world.''  The  number  of  such  that  there  must  be  more  f)orts  able  to  accom- 
passengers  would    alone  sufiice   to   explain  modate  them. 

the  competition  of  the  German  and  English  From  1890  onward  dredging  operations  at 
Transatlantic  companies  for  the  record  of  New  York  have  been  carried  out  at  different 
speed.  The  other  passengers,  less  pressed  for  times,  and  boats  of  the  largest  dimensions 
time,  demand  more  luxurious  arrangements,  can  now  easily  enter  the  harbor.  But  the 
similar  to  those  of  large  hotels,  and  to  meet  this  Transatlantic  ports  of  France  do  not  satisfy 
demand  the  White  Star  Line  Company  has  the  conditions  of  present-day  requirements, 
built  the  Olympic  with  45,000  tons  register  While  England  and  Germany  have  done  a 
and  a  speed  of  only  twenty-one  knots,  against  great  deal,  France  has  lagged  far  behind.  The 
the  twenty-five  knots  of  the  Mauretania,  fleet  of  the  French  General  Transatlantic 
These  were  intended  to  be  the  largest  vessels  Company  cannot  be  compared  for  speed 
in  the  world.  with  its  English  and  German  rivals.     Much 

Meanwhile  the  Hamburg- American  Line  is  might  be  done  to  insure  quicker  service  be- 
building  a  huge  vessel  with  50,000  tons  regis-  tween  Cherbourg  and  New  York.  Moreover, 
ter  and  a  speed  of  twenty- two  knots,  and  Cherbourg  is  sixty  mi'es  nearer  than  Havre. 
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What  France  needs  is  a  port  able  to  accom-      Soutbompton 3,iiamUes. 

modate  the  large  boats  of  to-day  and  the  h^*J^                                    ^'^^^     " 

larger  boats  of  to-morrow,  and  a  port  to         ^^^^ 3. 150 

which  access  is  easily  possible  at  all  times.  All  that  is  necessary  to  make  Brest  a  fine 
Brest  is  the  only  port  which  satisfies  those  Transatlantic  port  is  scMne  dredging  opera- 
conditions.    From  Brest  to  New  York  it  is  tions,  which  would  not  be  very  costly.    The 
also  a  shorter  sea  distance  than  from  Fish-  Paris  to  Brest  railway  already  exists,  and 
guard   to   New   York.    The   distances   are  only  a  very  short  extension  would  be  required, 
given  thus:  At  present  the  journey  from  Paris  takes  ten 
DisTAifCE  TO  NEW  YORK  houTs,  but  with  fewer  stops  it  could  be  re- 
duced to  eight.    With  such  an  accelerated 
railway  journey  not  only  passengers  from 
wS^Swad .  ''[................  .3*^0     "  France  to  New  York,  but  those  from  Central 

Cherbourg 3I090     "  Europe,  would  avail  themselves  of  the  service. 


Brest 2,950  miles. 

Fishguard 2,980 


ADVENT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  NATIONAL  OPERA 

TN  conmienting  on  the  fact  that  the  latest  York  "very  soon";  and  further  that,  in  com- 
*  works  of  three  of  the  most  prominent  petition  for  a  prize  of  $10,000  offered  by  the 
living  composers  (Puccini,  Humperdinck,  and  Metropolitan  Opera  House  for  an  opera  "  the 
Mascagm)  have  recently  been  produced  in  libretto  and  also  the  music  of  which  was  to  be 
this  coimtry  for  the  first  time  on  any  stage,  written  by  an  author  born  in  America,"  no 
Mr.  Andreas  Dippel,  in  a  recent  address  in  fewer  than  thirty  works  meeting  all  the  im- 
Chicago,  remarked  that  whereas  hitherto  posed  conditions  had  been  submitted, 
"the  pilgrimage  of  American  managers  to  Then  again  there  is  the  question  of  Ian- 
Europe  has  been  the  rule,  the  time  is  coming,  guage.  In  this  ccnmection  Mr.  Dippel  says: 
and  fast  indeed,  when  the  directors  and  stage 

managers  of  European  opera  houses  will  come  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  room  for  improve- 
to  this  side  of  the  AUantic  to  obtain  their  ment  in  enunciating  the  English  language  for  musi- 
.  ^.  f  ^1  J  4.'  r  cal  purix>ses.  Aside  from  this,  however,  it  is  sum- 
mspu-ation  for  the  production  of  new  operas  ^ient  to  remind  you  that  it  has  been  clearly  demon- 
abroad."  But  this  is  not  all  about  the  strated  by  artists  of  foreign  nationality  that  it  is 
future  of  c^ra  in  America.  Mr.  Dippel,  who  not  the  English  language  which  is  at  fault  in  repro- 
is  the  best  of  authorities,  maintains  that  ducing  the  musicaf  elements  of  songs  Marcella 
,,  .  r-i  •  £  i.'i_i.  J  Sembnch,  Johanna  Gadski  and  Alessandro  Bonci — 
there  is   a  Ingher  aun  for   which   he  and  j  .^^  j^st  mentioning  a  few  names— when  singing 

others  are  striving.  songs  in  the  English  tongue  have  enunciated  the 

•  words  so  admirably  that  everybody  in  the  audience 

That  is,  the  American  national  opera:  American  understood  them  thoroughly, 

in  the  fuU  meaning  of  the  word,  American  as  to  the  It  has  been  recognized  by  the  most  prominent 

performing  artists,  to  the  works  which  shall  be  European  authorities  as  well  as  by  Americans  that 

performed,  and  to  the  briguage  in  which  they  shall  it  is  an  error  to  assume  that  the  English  language 

be  sung.     But  a  few  years  ago  this  would  have  is  not  sufficiently  musical  to  be  used  in  grand  opera, 

been  considered  a  beautiful  but  idle  dream  of  a  There  is  no  reason  whatever  why  the  works  of 

distant    future.     To-day    it    fe   a    tangible    idea,  Richard  Wagner,  of  which  we  possess  splendid 

worthy  of  serious  discussion.  translations,  should  not  be  sung  in  English,  pro- 
vided we  succeed  in  training  our  singers  as  we  are 

Until  now  there  have  been  several  bin-  trying  to  do;  that  is,  to  pay  as  much  attention  and 

J               ^     ^1            !•     ^'          r    A         •  g»ve  as  much  care  to  their  enunciation  as  they  do 

drances  to  the  reahzation  of  Amencan  na-  ^o  the  development  of  their  voices. 

tional  qpera.     First  among  these  was  the 

scarcity  of  American  artists  of  the  requisite  Thus  the  artist's  dream  of  an  American 

caliber.    To-day  American  artists  are  foimd  naticmal  opera  is  becoming  more  and  more  a 

among  star  singers  not  only  in  America,  but  reality.    Whereas  a  few  years  ago  it  was  only 

on  the  opera  stages  of  the  most  important  New  York  that  could  boast  a  permanent  home 

centers  of  music  in  the  CAd  World.    Another  for  grand  opera,  to-day  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 

difficulty  has  been  that  of  finding  operas  and  Boston  have  copied  and  still  other  cities 

composed  by  Americans  and  worthy  of  recog-  will  follow  New  York's  example.    And  the 

nition  as  real  examples  of  operatic  art.    This,  general  evolution  of  conditions  is  such  that 

too,  has  been  disposed  of.     Mr.  Dif^l  an-  one  may  say  without  hesitation  that  the  time 

nounced  to  his  audiepce  that  a  grand  opera  is  ripe  for  the  realization  of  an  American 

by  WkUx  Herbert  was  to  be  produced  in  New  national  opera. 
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THE  NEED   OF  ENGINEERS  IN  MUNICIPAL 

ADMINISTRATION 

'T^HE  Budget  Exhibit,  held  in  New  York  fatal  street-car  accidents  following  the  use  of 

'■'    during  ^e  month  of  October,  1910,  was  safety  devices;  aqueducts  and  pipe  lines  de- 

a  new  thing  in  municipal  administration;  it  livering  80  per  cent,  of  the  water  supply  of 

has  been  described  as  "  a  picture-book  of  the  Greater  New  York;  some  of  the  sewers  of  New 

activitiesof  a  great  corporation,"  showing  the  York  (a  standard  trolley-car  drawn  to  scale 

taxpayers  just  where  their  money  went.    The  is  shown,  for  comparison,  standing  in  one  of 

origin  of  the  Exhibit  is  thus  related  by  Mr.  them);  electric  lamp-posts.    As  a  means  to 

lltrhtTtT,Vf2iA!tm\h&  Engineering  Magazine:  the  study  of  municipal  efficiency  or  non- 

^,     .      .    ,.      e     .!.•       uu-.-  c  efficiency  the  Budget  Exhibit  was  invaluable. 

The  inspiration  for  this  exhibition  came  from  t*  •  •  vu  4.1:  :  i.*  e  xi. 
attempts  made  in  1908  and  1909  by  the  Bureau  Begmmng  with  the  organization  of  the  aty 
of  Municipal  Research  to  present  to  the  public  by  government,  the  atizens  were  shown  diagram- 
charts  and  diagrams  ^me  significant  information  matically  the  interrelation  of  the  various  de- 
in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  the  annual  partments  and  the  accountabihty  of  officials 
budgets  of  those  years.  These  simple  displays  ^  ,  ,  ,.  ,  ,  rr.,  "^  -., 
were  termed  budget  exhibits,  and  showed  the  im-  ap^  subordmate  bureaus.  The  sources  of  the 
portance  of  the  work  of  the  bureau,  a  private  agency  city's  income;  the  machinery  of  assessment; 
maintained  through  the  interest  of  public-spirited  the  mechanism  of  municipal  expenditure  as 
citi^ns  to  study  and  investigate  matters  dealing  provided  by  the  city's  charter;  the  considera- 
with  mumcipal  admimstration.  f.       .v*'.         .'^                       ir  i_i' 

tion  to  be  given  to  any  proposal  for  a  pubuc 

These  budget  exhibits  resulted  in  arousing  franchise — all  these  were  graphically  out- 
public  interest  in  municipal  economics,  and  lined  for  the  visitors  to  the  Exhibit.  Asbear- 
they  also  secured  a  closer  analysis  by  the  ing  on  the  question  of  corruption  in  the  pur- 
heads  of  departments  of  the  items  in  their  chase  of  supplies  and  equipment,  reference 
requests  for  appropriations.  The  good  effect  may  be  made  especially  to  the  exhibition  by 
of  the  pubUcity  thus  given  to  municipal  mat-  the  Fire  Department  of  a  large  number  of 
ters  continued  to  be  increasingly  evident,  and  objects  illustrating  every-day  supplies,  to  each 
at  length  it  was  decided  by  the  city  authorities  of  which  was  attached  a  tag  stating  the  price 
to  hold  a  similar  exhibit  in  connection  with  paid.  In  this  department  also  it  was  shown 
the  191 1  budget  and  to  extend  its  scope.  We  that  "a  year's  trial  had  demonstrated  that  a 
quote  again  from  Mr.  Wade:  motor  hose  wagon  could  be  maintained  at 

T,,      .^     ,      _,       ,            ..         I  .u  4.  ^u  practically  the  cost  of  shoeing  one  of  the  three 
The  city  departments  were  informed  that  they  T  •     j    r  •     m        i.  j 
could  add  to  their  exhibits  prepared  for  the  budget  ^^^fses   required   for   a   similar  horse-drawn 
proper,  physical  objects  such  as  apparatus  and  vehicle."     In    the   Bureau   of   Repairs   and 
etjuipment,  photographs  and  other  material  that  Supplies  it  was  shown  that  the  bureau  had 
would  afforcf  an  interesting  illustration  of  work  in  ^ee^  able  to  save  from  the  appropriation  of 
the  various  nelds  of  municipal  activity.     With  no  ^         o        r                         1         xu        iT 
attempt  at  uniformity  or  standardization    .     .     .  ^QI^jSqQ  i?r  iQio,  no  less  than  $135,000,  a 
there  was  naturally  wide  diversity  of  method  and  gratifying  mstance  of  economy, 
this  added  to  the  interest  of  the  spectator.    Thus       But,  after  stating  the  various  lessons  to  be 
in  some  departments  the  exhibits  were  e^ntially  learned  from  the  Exhibit,  the  strong  point 
spectacular  and  of  direct  c)opular  appeal,  as  the         j     i_     ^r     xir   j     •     i-«        x»  1     •    fi. 
pVize-winning  and   notabirhorses  ofthe  Street  "^^de  by  Mr.  Wade  m  his  article  is  the  evi- 
Cleaning  and  Fire  Departments  stabled  in  the  base-  dence  of  the  absolute   necessity  of  placing 
ment  along  withthe  most  modern  apparatusof  these  competent  engineers  in  the  positions  of  high- 
departments.     In  other  cases  the  statistical  charts  ^g^  administrative  authority.     The  editors  of 
and   diagrams   were   supplemented   by   complete  .vr;'*         •        1^         ••          r  j^ 
collections  of  photographs,  while  in  others  actual  the  Lngtmermg  Magazine,  m  a  foreword  to 
work  of  testing  was  in  progress.     Especially  inter-  Mr.  Wade's  paper,  point  out  that  during  the 
esting  were  the  exhibits  of  those  departments  where  last  thirteen  years  over  70  p)er  cent,  of  the 
objects  of  historical  importance  or  illustrative  of  revenues  from  the  issues  of  city  corporate 
types  were  shown.  4.     1    1.      u                    j  j                           l         • 
^*^  stock  has  been  expended  on  permanent  engi- 

How  broad  the  scope  of  the  Exhibit  was  neering  works,  and  that  never  before  have 

may  be  gathered  from  a  mere  enumeration  of  engineering  problems  been  so  prominent  in 

some  of  the  charts  shown.    These  included:  the  administration  of  a  large  city  as  shown  in 

budget  appropriations,  borough  president's  the  New  York  Budget  Exhibit  for  1910.    Be-* 

office,  Manhattan,   1902   ($1,840,787.32)   to  sides  the  new  Catskill  aqueduct  in  course  of 

191 1    ($2,567,409.35);   the  channels  of  the  construction,  involving  an  estimated  outlay 

city's  income  and  outgo;  organization  chart  of  some  $160,000,000,  there  is  the  depart- 

of  the  Bureau  of  Sewers,  Brooklyn;  decrease  in  ment  of  Water  Supply,  Gas,  and  Electricity, 
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and,  above  all,  the  Department  of  Bridges,  I"  practically  every  department  of  the  city  the 

which  not  only  has  four  of  the  largest  bridges  '"^'^  ^  !■>«  engineer  and  architect  la  encountered 

-     .1.            ij  .     1      >      r.        i_    .  ■                   ,°.  at  least  m  providing  the  necessary  buildings  and 

in  the  world  to  look  after,  but  is  engaged  m  pi^„^_  ^.^en  if  their  services  are  not  demanded  for 

building  one  of  the  largest  office  buildings  in  the  operation.     This  is  shown  in  the  departments 

the  City  of  New  York,  to  provide  a  terminal  of  Education,  Health,  and  the  various  corrective 

for  the  subway  trains  crossing  to  Brooklyn  as  ""^  .charitable  institutions  of  which  Bellevue  and 

„        .     .      '                     r  ^L       ■,        a:  allied  hospitals  may  be  taken  as  typical  for  the 

wellastohousemanyi)fthecity  offices,— a  interesting  exhibit  ihat  they  made  o?  their  work 

simple   example   of   municipal    finance.     As  and  equipment,  accompanied  by  requests  for  addi- 

Mr.  Wade  says:  tional  appropriations  in  order  to  extend  it  further. 


IS  SAFETY  KEEPING  PACE  WITH  LUXURY  IN 
OCEAN  TRAVEL? 

A  T  the  present  time  there  is  being  exhibited  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  the  plac- 
^*  in  New  York  City  by  one  of  the  trans-  ing  of  it  for  a  moment  or  two  in  the  time- 
atlantic steamship  companies  a  model,  com-  light  of  fair,  considerate  investigaUon. 
plete  to  the  minutest  detail,  of  one  of  the  Of  several  points  maintained  by  this 
enormous  twin  liners  in  course  of  construe-  writer,  the  first  is  that  a  ship  should  be"  abso- 
tion  for  passenger  service.  The  model  itself  lutely  independent  of  assistance  from  with- 
is  a  thing  of  beauty,  leaving  no  room  for  out,  because  conditions  might  be  such  as  to 
doubt  as  to  what  the  actual  ships  will  be —  place  the  ship  in  a  position  where  she  must 
the  finest  vessels  afioat.  No  expense  is  to  rely  on  her  own  resources."  But  it  may  be 
be  spared  to  attain  every  conceivable  com-  asked,  "How,  in  these  days  of  watertight 
fort  that  a  man  or  a  woman  of  means  can  compartments,  can  a  ship  of  modem  con- 
possibly  ask  for.  According  to  reports  at  atruction  sink?"  In  reply,  it  will  be  sufficient 
hand,  these  new  liners  will  have,  among  to  cite  some  shipwrecks  mentioned  by  Mr. 
other  things:  Roden. 

Staterooms  with  private  shower  baths;  a  swim-        The    Pacific    liner   Dakota,   equipped   with    I3 
ming  pool  large  enough  to  permit  of  diving:  a  ball-  bulkheads,  sank  otf  the  coast  of  Japan.    The  Co- 
room  comprising  an  entire  upper  deck,  which  will  lumbia,   having    four   watertight   bulkheads — one 
serve  also  as  a  skating  rinic;  a  gymnasium  abun-  more  than  required  by  law  in  a  ship  of  her  size — 
dantlyequlpped  with  modern  paraphernalia:  acaf6  went  down   within  eleven   minutes  after  being 
so  arranged  on  one  of  the  upper  decks  as  to  render  struck,  by  the  San  Pedro,  off  the  Mendocino  coast. 
the  illusion  of  a  caf^  at  a  seaside  resort  as  realistic  The  White  Star  liner  Republic,  equipped  with  bulk- 
as  possible;  a  grillroom  suggesting  an  old  English  heads  and  every  device  for  closing  her  watertight 
chop-house,   with   high-backed   stalls  and   broad,  doors,  etc.,  sank,  alter  collision  with  the  Florida, 
low  tables,  and  a  sun-deck  representing  a  flower-  off  the  shoals  of  Nantucket. 
garden  protected  by  a  glass  roof 
and  bedecked  with  a  large  variety 
of  Iropical  plants  and  foliage. 

This  is  fascinating  reading 
for  the  average  man,  who 
takes  it  for  granted  that  the 
steamship  company,  besides 
providing  the  luxurious  com- 
forts enumerated,  has  done 
everything  to  insure  the  safety 
of  passengers  in  case  of  ship- 
wreck, and  that  the  boats, 
rafts,  life-belts,  etc.,  are  the 
beat  that  money,  experience, 
and  inventive  genius  can  sup- 
ply. Does  the  steam ahip  com- 
pany deserve  the  confidence 
and  trust  thus  reposed  in  it 
by  the  public?     Mr.  E.  K. 

Roden,  writing  in  the  Navy,  drill  on  one  of  the  large  ocean  uners  in  THE  lowering 
says  he  believes  this  question  '  of  a  ufe-boat 
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Experience  teaches  that  it  is  impossible  to  least,  and  as  a  result,  the  shipowner  is  in 
build  an  unsinkable  ship;  lifeboats  should  many  cases  furnished  with  the  cheapest  kind 
therefore  form  the  main  auxiliary  on  which  of  material.  While  ships  are  growing  bigger 
dependence  is  to  be  placed  in  case  of  wreck,  and  bigger,  the  perils  of  the  sea  grow  no  less, 
Mr.  Roden  says  he  is  safe  in  asserting  that  not  as  is  shown  by  a  table  of  losses  of  life  during 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  passengers  car-  the  past  twenty-four  years,  presented  by  Mr. 
ried  by  the  large  ships  could  be  accommodated  Roden  in  his  article.  JThe  lowest  loss  was  252 
in  the  boats  and  rafts.  That  the  steamship  in  1900,  and  the  highest,  1454  in  1904.  To 
companies  do  not  profess  to  carry  sufficient  reduce  the  loss  of  life  to  a  minimum  the 
boats  to  rescue  every  one  is  shown  by  the  cooperation  of  the  shipowner  and  his  will- 
following  letter  from  the  line  operating  the  ingness  to  adopt  appliances  tested  and  ap- 
BaltiCy  the  steamer  which  rescued  the  passen-  proved  by  competent  authorities  must  be 
gers  and  crew  of  the  ill-fated  Republic.  It  enlisted.  The  advertising  columns  of  the 
was  published  in  the  New  York  Heraldy  marine  journals  show  that  there  are  on  the 
January  27,  1909:  market: 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  it  is  impossible  for  Modern  davits  by  which  the  heaviest  loaded 

a  steamship  m  passenger  service  to  carry  enough  lifeboat  can  be  launched  in  any  weather,  whether 

lifeboats  to  accommodate  all   hands  at  once.     If  the  ship  is  listed  or  not;  the  line-carrying  projectile 

this  were  done,  so  much  space  would  be  utilized  by  means  of  which  a  line  can  be  thrown  from  a 

for  lifeboats  that  there  would  be  no  room  on  deck  stranded  ship  to  the  shore  for  use  in  rigging  the 

for  the  passengers.     The  necessary  number  of  life-  breeches  buoy;  life  preservers  that  cannot  rot;  the 

boats  would  be  carried  at  the  cost  of  many  of  the  collapsible  lifeboat  that,  when  folded,  takes  up  but 

present  comforts  of  our  patrons.  one-third  the  space  of  an  ordinary  boat,  and  other 

innovations  tending  to  increase  the  safety  of  travel 

Another  factor  of  safety  to  which  steam-  by  sea. 

ship  companies  ought  to  give  more  attention 

is  that  of  the  davits  now  in  common  use.  If  the  shipbuilders  would  incur  the  com- 
Even  with  a  list  of  but  three  or  four  degrees  paratively  small  extra  expense  involved  in 
it  is  difficult  to  get  boats  clear  of  the  high  fitting  their  new  ships  with  these  appliances 
side,  and  the  boat  capacity  of  the  ship  is  thus  the  advantages  to  themselves  as  well  as  to 
practically  reduced  one-half.  Then  again,  in  their  patrons  would  soon  be  apparent.  And, 
the  matter  of  lifeboats  and  life-preservers  as  Mr.  Roden  remarks,  the  sooner  the  real- 
there  is  strong  temptation  to  the  shipbuilder  ization  of  this  fact  is  reached,  the  better  for 
to  buy  his  material  where  it  costs  him  the  all  concerned. 


WOMAN   SUFFRAGE   IN    ENGLAND 

THE  leaders  of  the  woman-suffrage  move-   cant,  but  I  cannot  feel  that  this  small  poll  is  any 
ment  in  England  can  scarcely  be  con-   '"^^^  measure  of  the  effect  of  the  candidatures, 
sidered  jubilant  over  their  campaign  at  the       „_  .       .       ,      „     ,.  ,  . 

last  general  election.  The  London  Review  of  ^  Wntmg  in  the  Enghsfmomun  also,  Mrs. 
Ra^ieu^s  publishes  an  article  by  Mrs.  Henry  Fawcett  hold^  that  the  leader  of  the  new 
Fawcett,  president  of  the  National  Union  of  government  is  pubhcly  pledged  to  give 
Women^s  Suffrage  Societies,  in  which  that  facihties  m  the  new  Parliament  for  effect- 
ladv  savs*  ively  proceeding  with  a   women  s  suffrage 

*  bill,  if  so  framed  as  to  admit  of  amendment." 

The  balance  of  parties  is  practically  unchanged  She  admits  that  while  "there  is  not  a  shadow 
by  the  recent  election,  and  I  think  it  is  therefore  of  evidence  that  the  existing  electorate  con- 
evident  that  the  practical  sc^ution  of  the  Women  s  .^  .  drawback  to  a  candidate  that 
Suffrage  question  must  still  be  sought  on  non-  J  -^i.  i.i_  o  /r 
party  lines,  /.  e.,  that  no  suffrage  measure  which  he  has  identified  hunself  With  the  Suffrage 
effectually  alienated  support  from  one  or  other  of  movement,"  there  is  a  great  deal  of  evidence 
the  two  chief  parties  would  have  a  chance  of  get-  "that  committees  and  caucuses  when  they 
ting  through  the  House  f  .C^|^'X''.n'.v;r;mpiv  are  choosing  candidates  are  just  as  ready  to 

Some  of  our  Suttrage  friends  take  an  extremely  ,^            ?a^«o/r       •*                 o   a       •*» 

gloomy  view  of  the  result  of  the  Suffrage  candi-  select   an   Anti-Suffragist   as   a   Suffragist, 

datu res  promoted  by  the  National  Union  of  Wom-  Much  is  naturally  made  of  the  result  of  the 

en's  Suffrage  Societies  during  the  recent  General  Cardiff  election,  at  which  the  Cardiff  Wom- 

Election      Of  course,  in  the  two  constituencies  ,      liberal    Association,     numbering    800 

where  the  Suffrage  candidates  went  to  the  poll  ^"  ^    *-»  ^                                  »              *    .•  c   rr 

the  number  of  votes  they  received  was  in^ignifi-  members,  refused  to  work  for  the  Anti-buffra- 
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gist  Liberal  candidate,  thereby  causing  the  As  it  is,  they  come  back  without  gaining  a  single 

dection  of  the  Unionist  nominee.  ^^'' "'  f*''''ap*  3"st  one. 

The  London  Review  of  Reviews  prints  also 

an  interview  with  the  well-known  suffragist,  An  article  in  the  Englishwoman  by  Miss 

Mrs.  Pankhurst.    Her  interviewer  says:  Clementina  Black  gives  some  details  of  the 
method  of  collecting  signatures  to  the  Vo- 

1  asked  Mrs.  Pankhurst  to  explain  the  policy  ters'  Petition  for  the  granting  of  the  Par- 

Unbn*^tth''e,^nrd™ion.  liamentary  franchise  to  women     We  read: 

"  it  is  very  simple,"  she  said;   "our  whole  force 

was  thrown  a^inst  the  Liberal  Government,  and  B^  far  the  greatest  number  ot  agnatures  were 

in  those  constituencies  in  which  the  Liberal  ma-  obtained  outside   polling- stations   on   the  day   of 

jority  at  the  last  election  was  small.    We  took  pre-  election.    Many  women  sfxrnt  from  eight  to  twelve 

cisely  the  same  position  that  Mr.  Parncll  took  in  hours  standing  out  of  doors,  generally  in  rain  or 

the    t8S5   election   when   he   instructed   his   sup-  snow,  and  invariably  in   very  cold  weather,  ap- 

porters  in  England  to  vote  against  Mr.  Gladstone's  pealing  to  voter  after  voter,  as  he  came  in  or  out, 

followers  because  of  the  action  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  to  sign  the  petition.  .  .  .   British  men  are  not.  as 

Cabinet  toward  the  Home  Rule  agitation  during  a  class,  imaginative;    things  out  of  sight  are  also 

the  years  they  had  been  in  office,  and  because  he  out  of  mind.    On  this  occasion  the  voteless  women 

refused  to  give  a  satisfactory  pleilge  for  the  future,  were  in  evidence;   the  man  who  went  in  to  vote 

As  to  the  result  as  a  whole  you  must  remember  saw    them,    visibly   and    literally   shut   out — old 

we  have  never  pretended  that  Woman  Suffrage  women,   younp   women,   smart   women,   shabby 

was  the  dominating  issue  for  the  bulk  of  the  elec-  women,  all  quiet  and  peaceful,  asking  persistently 

tors  in  this  contest.    What  we  do  claim  is  that  the  for  the  right  of  citizenship.     As  he  came  out,  he 

force  we  were  able  to  bring  to  bear  was  super-  saw   them   again,   chilled,    wet,   patient,   uncom- 

imposed  on  the  other  forces  which  were  at  work  plaining,   aiipealing   with   their  papers  and   their 

in  such  a  way  that  it  often  turned  the  balance  purple  pencils  for  the  support  of  nis  name, 
against  the  Liberal  candidate. " 

.\s  soon  as  possible  after  the  election  Uic 

Asked  if  she  considered  that  the  suffragists  petition  is  sent  to  the  newly  returned  Mem- 
policy  had  been  justified  by  results,   Mrs.  5^     and,  says  this  writer,  "if  that  gentleman 


Pankhurst  replied :  happens  to  have  gained  his  seat  by  a  majority 

,.  ,   ,  .      T       ,.  J        J  considerably  smaller  than  the  nun" 

think  I  may  say  that  if  we  had  stood  ...         .        u      l  ■ j    .u 

Literals  would  have  had  some  thirty  constituents  who  have  Signed,  th( 

.  giving  them  a  majority  of  over  i«o.  the  petition  is  hkely  to  go  home. 


Kl.  PRIWE   TOKUGAWA, 
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A   VISIT  TO   THE   LAST  OF  THE   SHOGUNS 

visit  to  him.     Speaking  of  the  events  which 
led  to  Reiki's  abdication,  he  says: 

The  treaties  signed  by  the  Yedo  Government  |lhe 
Shogunate]  withouC  the  approval  of  the  Emperor, 
gave  ground  for  complaint.  Anti-foreign  feeling 
flourished.  .  .  .  Serious  complications  arose 
with  foreign  jtovernments;  the  whole  land  was  in 
.  turmoil.  A  Hideyoshi  or  an  lyeyasu  might  have 
stemmed  the  tide;  lesada  and  lemochi  [his  suc- 
cessor] could  not.  Revolution  was  in  the  air;  the 
imperial  restoration  was  the  order  of  the  day,  an 
irrepressible  conflict  threatened.  Then  came  Keiki 
^n  1866;  in  1867  the  Mikado  Komai  died,  and 
the  young  Mitsuhito  [now  still  reigning]  became 
the  emperor  in  Kyoto.  Open  hostilities  existed. 
Keiki  abdicated;  Mitsuhito  became  absolute  ruler, 
and,  removing  the  imperial  court  from  Kyoto  to 
Yedo,  renamed  the  old  Sh<^un's  capital,  Tokyo. 

Professor  Starr  says  he  had  long  wondered 
what  manner  of  man  Keiki  really  was:  "Was 
he  a  coward,  poltroon,  imbecile,  or  a  brilliant 
exampleof  courage,  loyalty,  and  abnegation?  " 
What  had  moved  him  to  abdicate? 

He  was  at  the  lime  but  thirty  years  of  age, 
rich,  legitimately  seated,  with  powerful  supporters. 
Whole  provinces  were  in  hostility;  the  publk- 
clamored  for  the  restoration  of  the  Mikado;  but 
Reiki  had  a  fighting  chance.  .^  .  .  Wnf  it 
irresolution  and  cowanlicc,  or  was  it  an  example  of 
that  supreme  abnegation  which  is  not  uncommon 
among  Japanese? 

The  Professor  visited  Keiki  at  his  private 
house,  a  typical  Japanese  home  of  the  wealthi- 
er class.  The  retainer  who  received  the  party 
ushered  them  into  a  reception  room,  expen- 
sively but  cheerlessly  fitted  out. 

Three  chairs  were  ranged  in  line  on  one  side  of 
the  table  for  myself,  interpreter,  and  photographer. 
and  on  the  other  side  a  single  chair  for  our  host. 
...  A  silver  dish  heaped  up  with  ^reat  blocks 
of  sponge  cake  was  conspicuously  waiting  the  for- 
eign guests.  We  were  scarcely  seated  when  the 
Prince  entered;  an  old  man  with  kindly  face  and 
gentle  manner.  He  was  dressed  in  pure  Japanese 
costume,  and  the  famous  Tokugawa  crest  appeared 
upon  his  kaori  or  ceremonial  coat.  He  received  us 
with  quiet  dignity  and  at  once  served  us  tea  and 
sponge  cake.  The  tea  was  creamed  and  sugared— 
in  Japan  and  the  ex-Shogiin's  house!  We  .  .  . 
expressed  appreciation  of  the  licautiful  develop- 
ment of  arts  and  letters  under  his  family's  patron- 
age ..  .  and  expressed  our  unwillingness  to 
return  to  America  without  pairing  our  respects.  In 
reply  he  spoke  his  apprecat'on  of  o  r  visit  and 
good  wishes  for  our  home  ou  nc  \\hile  we 
spoke,  his  youngest  son  appca  d  he  s  a  student 
at  the  Imperial  L'niversit  and  peak  si  me  Eng- 
lish. ...  Before  we  lef  n  a  dan  e  with 
a  promise,  the  old  Prince  was  pho  og  aphcd  out 
in  the  garden.  After  the  p  u  e  had  been  taken 
I  produced  my  large  Japanese  au  og  a  h  album 
and  asked  the  Prince  to  »  e  pon  he  fi  st  page. 
the  page  of  honor.     .     .     .     Like  every  Japanese. 


I F  the  seeker  after  information  concerning 
the  history  of  Japan  should  consult  a 
cyclopedia  for  enlightenment  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  "shogun,"  he  would  probably 
gather  the  following  ostensible  facts:  that  the 
title  (meaning  "generalissimo")  was  adopted 
in  early  times  in  Japan  for  the  commander  of 
each  of  the  four  divisions  of  the  Empire;  that 
in  IIQ2  the  title  " Sei-I-Tai-Shogun "  {Bar- 
barian-subduing Great  General)  was  con- 
ferred upon  Voritomo  MInamoto;  that  in  the 
Tokugawa  family,  founded  in  1603,  the  Sho- 
gunate  became  independent  of  the  Emperor 
and  de  facto  ruler  of  the  country;  that  for 
several  years  after  1853  the  Shogun  was 
known  to  foreigners  as  the  Tycoon;  and  that 
the  office  was  abolished  in  1868 — all  of  which 
would  be  true  enough  with  this  addition, 
namely,  that  Keiki,  the  last  of  the  Shoguns, 
really  abdicated.  The  Tokugawa  line  pro- 
duced fifteen  shoguns;  and  it  was  the  thir- 
teenth of  these,  lesada,  who  yielded  to  Com- 
modore Perrj-'s  demands  and  made  the  treaty 
under  which  ports  of  Japan  were  opened  to 
the  Western  world. 

Keiki  is  still  living  in  Japan;  and  Professor 
Frederick  Starr,  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
gives  in  The  World  To-day  an  account  of  a 
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he  stated  that  his  chirw^phy  was  very  bad:  it  for  a  kakemono  or  hanging  scroll.     The  poem, 

would  spoil  my  beautiful  book     After  some  hesita-  freely  rendered,  says;  "Outside,  the  forest 
tion  he  promised  he  would  send  the  album  to  my  •"       i.      .l  .   ■     ■     r       1    ■  -.l 

house  in  two  days.  snow  melts;  the  mountain  m  front  glows  with 
brilliant  coloring;  against  the  southern  sky, 

When  Professor  Starr  received  his  album,  the  bamboo,"    Professor  Starr  regards  the 

the  old  Prince  had  not  written  in  it,  but  had  Prince  as  a  man  "  who  made  one  of  the  great 

written  a  poem  upon  a  strip  of  paper  suitable  renunciations  of  history." 

MANZANILLO,  THE  NEW  GATEWAY  TO  MEXICO 

A  MONG  the  many  monuments  of  President  have  already  been  disbursed  and  $6,000,000 
■^^  .Diaz's  long  rule  in  Mexico,  few  will  tes-  are  still  to  be  expended.  An  account  of  this 
tify  so  strikingly  to  the  wisdom  and  foresight  gigantic  undertaking  appears  in  Cassier's. 
of  his  government  as  the  titanic  construe-  The  writer,  Mr.  Harry  H.  Dunn,  states  that 
tions  in  the  harbor  of  Manzaniilo,  which  have  the  work  was  intrusted  by  the  Mexican  Gov- 
transformed  a  storm-swept  bay  into  a  secure  ernment  to  Col.  Edgar  K.  Smoot,  who  had 
haven  wherein  a  hundred  ships  may  ride  at  built  the  Galveston  jetties,  and  that  the  con- 
anchor,  and  have  raised  Manzaniilo  itself  to  tract  called  for: 
the  proud  position  of  chief  port  of  Mexico.  ,  r  n  t  t'  r 
Manzaniilo,  on  the  Pacific  shore,  lies  almost  ^f  i\,g  protected  a 
midway  between  Mazatlan  on  the  north  and  stniction  ot  sea-w 
Salina  on  the  south;  it  is  also  a  halfway  sta-  mean  tide. 
tion  between  the  dty  of  Panama  and  San  |oo„*n^§entana8  (the  windowa) 
Francisco,  and  will  undoubtedly  profit  more 

than  any  other  Mexican  port  from  the  opening  Items  i  and  3  called  for  immense  quantities 
of  the  Panama  Canal ;  and,  being  connected  of  durable  stone;  and,  fortunately,  a  deposit 
with  the  capital  by  the  extension  of  the  Mex-  of  excellent  blue  granite  was  discovered  on  the 
ican  Central  Railway,it has becomeof  national  Colomo  estate,  about  9  kilometers  from  Man- 
importance  and  a  new  gateway  to  Mexico.  zanillo.  Rail  connection  was  made  with  the 
It  is  nearly  eleven  years  since  the  harbor  port,  and  an  incline  built  down  which  the 
improvements  at  Manzaniilo  were  begun —  blocks  were  delivered  directly  to  the  wharf 
improvements  upon  which  $8,000,000  (silver)  and   breakwater.    We   condense   from   Mr. 
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Dunn's  description  some  interesting  details  the  Pacific  ports  of  the  United  States,  British 
of  the  building  of  the  breakwater.  Columbia,  Central  and  South  America,  and 

The  breakwater,  which  rises  from  a  base  315  feet  ^he  Far  East  During  the  past  two  years  the 
wide,  a  solid  mass  of  rockwork  absolutely  impregna-  commerce  of  Manzanillo  has  increased  600  per 
ble  to  the  action  of  the  waves,  is  26  meters  high,  cent,  and  the  steamship  service  in  and  out  of 
and  tapers  to  a  crown  8  meters  in  width.  It  ex-  the  port  is  as  good  as  that  of  any  Pacific  port, 
tends  441  meters  out  mto  the  sea,  and  is  so  con-  c«ri  Franri^rn  not  evrpntpH  Manzanilln  i^ 
structed  that  it  presents  an  oblique  face  to  the  ^f^  rrancisco  not  excepted.  Manzamllo  is 
waves.  The  monoliths  of  which  part  of  it  is  com-  also  to  have  one  of  the  most  complete  coaling- 
posed  are  probably  the  heaviest  blocks  of  granite  stations  in  the  New  World,  with  an  initial 
ever  placed  by  the  hand  of  man,  and  weigh  from  capacity  of  500  tons  per  hour. 
30  to  60  tons  each.     These  cap  the  outer  surface  of  *      inHimtpH    nhnvp     wnrk«i   involviiur    m 

the  breakwater,  which  below  is  faced  with  30- ton  ^^  indicated  above,  works  mvolving  an 
blocks  of  concrete.  The  interior  slope  is  capped  expenditure  of  $6,000,000  still  remain  to  be 
with  granite  and  concrete  blocks  of  from  5  to  15  carried  out.  These  include  an  extension  of 
tons  each.  No  finer  or  more  effective  protection  200  meters  to  the  present  breakwater  and  the 
for  a  harbor  was  ever  earned  out.  construction  of  another  breakwater  having 

The  sea-walls  for  the  town  of  Manzanillo  a  total  length  of  1054  meters.  The  ends  of 
have  a  total  extent  of  more  than  a  mile;  and  the  two  will  face  each  other  ^ith  a  distance  of 
behind  them  more  than  30,000  square  meters  1000  feet  between  them.  The  protected  area 
have  been  reclaimed  from  the  harbor  by  of  the  harbor  will  then  be  increased  to  319 
depositing  coral  and  other  material  dredged  acres,  and  great  masonry  wharves,  each  750 
from  the  bay.  feet  long,  will  project  from  the  sea-wall  along 

The  completion  of  the  Manzanillo  exten-  the  southern  shore.  The  town  of  Manza- 
sion  of  the  Mexican  Central  Railway  in  De-  nillo  itself  is  also  to  be  provided  with  f)erfect 
cember,  1908,  opened  the  markets  of  Mexico  drainage  and  water  systems,  so  that  it  may 
to  Pacific  commerce,  and  gave  her  access  to  ofi^er  inducements  of  a  residential  nature. 


BOURASSA  AND  THE  NATIONALIST  MOVEMENT 

IN  CANADA 

THE  result  of  the  Drummond  and  Artha-  Nationalist  movcnunt.  "  he  >aid,  "is  what  I  nidv 

baska   elections    in    the    Province    of  l^?"  "'''  "^^'^J^  ^"^ «  common  ground  for  all  (ana- 

^^     i_         .      !_•  1                 1  i^                     ^         •  dians,  and  that  common  ground,  1  believe,  can  Ik- 

Quebec  at  which  a  usual  Government  major-  f^^n,,  ^^ly  {„  \^^\,\^^  to  the  development  of  all 

ity  of    1200   was  turned  into  an  Opposition  our  Canadian  forces,  mental,  moral  and  material, 

majority  of  over  200,  has  caused  many  good  ^o"  cannot,  for  instance,  get  all  Canadians  u» 

judges  of  poUtical  prospects  to  prophesy  tiiat,  ^^ree  in  their  views  as  regards  Great  Britain    hut 

^     ^Y              ^     r                  1    1     .•       •     i-T        1  you  may  get  all  Canadians  to  agree  on  the  buildmi; 

m  the  event  of  a  general  election  m  Canada,  ^p  of  Canada  and  the  creation  of  a  trulv  national 

with  the  na\y  question  as  the  paramount  sentiment   throughout   the    Dominion.    And   by 

issue,   there   would   certainly   be   a   marked  devoting  all  our  energies  to  the  development  of 

change  in  the  political  map,  especially  as  S^^^^^fu  ""'liT'* 'i'  ^  !"'''''*  ""'"'^  effectively  help  to 

A     r\     \^           ^K       XI       V*       1          •.  •  Strengthen  the  Empire.     .     .     .     There  is  nothmg 

regards   Quebec.     Mr.   John   Boyd,   writing  of  a  racial,  religious,  or  sih  tional  character  in  the 

on  the  Nationalist  movement,  in  the  Cana-  movement,  as  has  been  falsely  represented;  it  is 

dian  Magazine,  is  of  the  opinion  that,  while  an  appeal  to  all  Canadians  of  good-will,  whether 

there  were  doubtless  several  causes  which  con-  ^^^>'  'f  French-speaking  or  English-speaking    m 

.   .1,,,       .,       jr^      ri_      /-.  unite  for  the  welfare  of  their  common  countrx . 

tnbuted  to  the  defeat  of  the   Government  The  movement  is  essentially  Canadian.     We  want 

candidate  at  the  election  in   question,   the  to  put  the  issue  perfectly  straight — the   largest 

mam  factor  was  undoubtedly  the  campaign  measure  of  autonomy  for  Canada  compatible  with 

conducted  by  Mr.   Henri  Bourassa  and  his  I*"^,  nia»ntenance  of   Bntish  connection      . 

i.      .           ^      "li.      1      J            f     1       x7    .        !•  Let  us  build  up  a  great  countr>' m  which  the  nght^ 

lieutenants,   the   leaders   of   the   Xationahst  of  all  shall  be  respected,  let  us  carefully  guard  our 

movement    in    the    Dominion.     What    this  autonomy,  ami    we  shall  be  rendering  the  best 

movement  really  means  is  succinctly  set  forth  ^r\'»ce   not  only  to  Canada,  but  to  the  whole 

by  Mr.  Boyd  in  an  account  of  an  interxiew  "^P*re. 

with  Mr.  Bourassa  himself.     He  ^^Tites:  ^r.   Bourassa  was  l>orn  in   Montreal  in 

itMM   .     rAc     r^            ,             •            .  1868;  at  eighteen  he  removed  to  Montebello, 

V\  hile  he  (Mr  Bourassa)  ^yas  revie^nng  the  situ-  ^f  ^.j^ich  citv  he  was  elected  mayor  from  i8go 

ation,  I  put  to  him  the  straight  question:      What  ^o           ''oi.                 ifj                     .♦ 

istheobjectof  the  Nationalist  movement?"     His  ^^   i;^94;    \n   1897  h^  was  elected  mayor  pt 

reply  was  equally  pointed  and  unequivocal.     **The  Papineauville;   and  in  i8q6  he  was  elected  as 
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IS  upon 

:   hustings   that    his   power   is   supreme.     The 
Natiorralist  leader  is  essentially  a 


a  Libera)  to  represent  Labetle  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  resigned  his  seat  in  1899, 
but  was  reelected  in  igoo  and  1904,  and  in 
1908  was  returned  by  both  St.  James  (Mon- 
treal) and  St.  Hyacinthe,  defeating  in  the 
former  division  the  prime  minister  of  _the  _ 
province.  He  is  the  editor  and  director  of 
the  Montreal  Le  Devoir.  To  his  power  as  an 
orator  Mr.  Boyd  pays  the  following  tribute: 

Striking  as  is  Mr.   Bourassa's  personality  and 
iversationaiist,  it  is 

popular  tribune.  .  .  .  Great  as  were  Chapleau, 
Mcrcier.  and  [.auricrin  their  djys  of  power,  not  one 
of  them  could  electrify  a  popular  gathering  as 
Mr.  Bourassa  can.  Not  only  does  he  appear  to  be 
himself  traniiformed,  but  it  seems  as  if  his  eloquence 
hynotizes  the  whole  assemblage.  1  stood  near 
him  when  he  was  addressing  ten  thousand  people 

B.thered  on  the  pbce  d'Armes  to  commemorate 
ollard's  heroic  exploit;  I  was  in  the  audience 
when  he  addressed  twenty  thousand  people  on  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  protesting  against  insults  to  the 
Christian  faith;  and  J  was  on  the  platform  when, 
following  the  Drummond  and  Arthabaska  election, 
he  received  a  great  ovation  from  ten  thousand  of 
his  countrymen  gathered  in  the  Ontario  rink  in 
Montreal.  On  all  these  occasions  his  power  as  an 
orator  was  conspicuous.  He  begins  quietly,  and,  if 
you  have  never  heard  him  before,  you  may  be  dis- 
appointed at  the  outset.  But  wait.  It  is  not  long 
tiefore  you  are  listening  with  interest,  the  spell  ol 
his  voice  has  begun  to  work,  and  as  he  proceeds  a 
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LIDBRAL    LEADER    OP   THE    FBEKCH 
NATIO.NALISTS    IN    QUEBEC 

wonderful  change  is  wrought.  .  .  .  Some  of 
his  most  eloquent  periods  are  delivered  as  he  leans 
over  the  railing  of  the  platform,  fixed  and  motion- 
less, till,  suddenly  rising  to  his  full  height  and  seem- 
ing to  become  taller  than  he  really  is,  he  concludis 
with  a  burst  of  impassioned  eloquence,  directing 
his  invective  against  his  opponents,  his  words  fall- 
ing like  tiammer- strokes. 

Mr.  Bourassa  does  not  indulge  in  ami- 
British  utterances,  as  do  some  of  his  political 
contemporaries.  On  the  contrary,  address- 
ing a  great  gathering  of  Canadians,  he  or.ce 
said:  "I  am  loyal  to  the  traditions  of  the  rsce 
from  which  I  have  sprung;  but  I  am  also 
loyal  to  the  British  flag,  which  wc  all  love  and 
admire." 

Associated  with  Mr.  Bourassa  as  lieuten- 
ants and  fellow  workers  are  Messrs.  Armand 
Lavergne,  one  of  the  most  effecti\e  campaign 
speakers  in  Quebec,  Olivar  Asselin,  author  of 
"A  Quebec  View  of  Canadian  Xationalism : 
An  Essay  by  a  Dyed-in -the- Wool  French- 
Canadian  on  the  Best  Means  of  Ensuring 
the  Greatness  of  the  Canadian  Fatherland," 
Omer  Heroux,  Tancrcde  Maiisell,  and  other 
devoted  enthusiasts.     .\  very  imj>i)r[Li!!t  -.h-- 
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cession  to  the  ranks  of  the  Nationalists  in 
the  Drummond  and  Arthabaska  campaign 
was  Mr.  F.  D.  Monk,  M.  P.,  one  of  those 
French-Canadian  Conservatives  who  con- 
sider that  the  construction  of  the  fleet  pro- 
posed by  the  British  Government  is  to  be 
condemned  as  entaihng  a  useless  and  ill- 
considered  expenditure  not  calculated  to  help 
the  Empire,  while  placing  upon  the  Canadian 
l»eopIe  unfair  responsibilities.  Mr.  Monk's 
contentions,  briefly  stated,  are: 

I.  That  (W  navy  policy  •>(  the  Government,  the 
ilecisions  of  the  Imperial  Conference  ot  1902,  the 
rhangc  in  our  relations  with  the  Empire  have  in- 
iciitionally  been  removed  from  all  expression  ot 


popular  opinion  and  the  freedom  of  that  expression 
lienied  by  the  Government,  though  it  was  claimed 
by  petition  from  many  thousands  of  electors  froJii 
every  part  of  Canada. 

2.  That  the  construction  of  the  fleet  proposed  by 
the  Government  is  to  be  condemned  as  involving 
a  useless  and  i11-consider«d  expenditure  not  calcu- 
lated to  help  the  Empire  and  violating  the  prin- 
ciple of  representation,  while  placing  upon  the 
Canadian  people  responsibilities  which  it  was  emi- 
nently unfair  to  ask  of  them  to  assume  under  such 
intolerable  conditions. 

3.  That  the  enormous  sums  ureently  needed  at 
once  for  necessary  works  of  development  in  Can- 
ada, such  as  canals,  railways,  and  other  aids  to 
transportation  must  tax  to  the  very  utmost  our 
available  resources  and  credit  and  that  the  exMndi- 
ture  absolutely  required  for  the  navy  could  not 
now  be  undertaken.. 


A  NATIVE  ATrORNEY-GENERAL  FOR  INDIA 


'TPHE  Law  Membership  of  the  Supreme 
*■  Executive  Council  of  India  is,  to  quote 
the  Hindustan  Review,  "the  most  exalted  and 
highest  office  yet  thrown  open  to  Indians"; 
and  to  this  important  position  an  appoint- 
ment was  made  in  November  of  last  year 
which  "has  been  welcomed  by  all  shades  of 
Indian  public  opinion."  The  new  Law  Mem- 
ber is  the  Hon.  Syed  Ali  Imam,  a  native 
Indian,  who  for  several  years  has  held  the 
leading  position  at  the  Indian  bar.  He  was 
born  in  1869,  and  is  therefore  a  young  man 
for  the  distinRuished   office  he  holds.     Of 


ancient  ancestry,  Mr.  Ali  Imam's  forebears 
have,  most  of  them,  been  prominent  in  public 
life;  his  great-grandfather  and  grandfather 
were  both  judges,  and  his  father  is  one  of  the 
leading  physicians  in  Behar  and  a  brilliant 
poet  to  boot.  Mr.  Ali  Imam  completed  his 
education  in  England,  and  was  called  to  the 
English  bar  in  1890,  in  which  year  he  re- 
turned to  India,  and  at  once  devoted  himself 
exclusively  to  the  practice  of  law. 

Of  the  many  public  positions  to  which  Mr. 
Ali  Imam  has  been  elected  perhaps  the  most 
important  is  that  of  the  presidency  of  the 
.\1I-India  Muslem  League.  In  1909  Mr.  Ali 
Imam  visited  England;  and  his  addresses  on 
"Indian  Nationalism,"  at  Cambridge,  and 
on  "The  Work  Before  Us,"  at  the  Caxton 
Hall,  London,  were  remarkable  not  only  for 
their  brilliancy,  but  also  for  the  evidence 
they  bore  of  the  speaker's  desire  to  promote 
Indian  unity,  as  shown  by  such  passages  as 
the  following; 

I  am  lirstand  foremost  an  Indian.  .  .  .  Moham- 
medans and  Hindus  ought  to  recognize  that  they 
should  be  Indians  first,  and  Mohammedans  and 
Hindus  afterward.  ,  .  .  Government  by  the  peo- 
ple, for  the  people  and  through  the  people,  ts_  a 
very  natural  adjunct  of  government  by  tne  Brit- 
ish. .  .  .  English  education  has  giivn  us  Indians  ' 
a  common  language,  common  aspirations  and  a 
common  patriotism,  and  it  is  desirable  for  the 
Mohammedans  and  the  Hindus  to  work  together 
for  the  development  of  Inclia,  united  among  them- 
selves and  united  to  Britain.  .  .  .  The  sectarian 
a^rcssivcness  which  is  rampant  in  our  land  is  the 
great  danger  to  the  counlrj-;  and  all  thoughtful 
Indians  ought  to  put  their  foot  down  upon  it,  for 
the  danger  is  not  so  much  from  without  as  from 
within,  if  in  the  coming  reforms  an  iron  wall  is 
raised  between  Hindus  and  Mussclmans,  there 
would  be  an  everlasting  sacrifice   ot   nationality- 
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uced  from  a  photograph  taken  for  Bianco  y  Srgru,  ot  Madrid) 

JTRIKE  TACTICS   IN   SPAIN 

uring   constancy  union  likely  to  take  part  in  a  conflict  securer 

kmen    has    been  lists  of  union  men's  homes  whose  heads  are 

lie  Spanish  labor  not  burdened  by  too  large  a  progeny.     As 

measure,  inaugu-  soon  as  a  strike  is  declared  in  a  craft,  strikers' 

ke  of  the  miners  children  are  taken  care  of  by  the  families  of 

used  hereafter  by  workers  in  another  craft.    The  additional 
expense  of  feeding  one  child  is  very  slight  and 

over,  what  tends  can  be  borne  more  easily  by  a  family  whose 

of  the  union  men  head  is  at  work.   It  also  establishes  new  bonds 

;  home  of  under-  of  sympathy  between  workers  of  the  \'arious 

for  whom  a  pro-  trades. 

much   suflfering.       While  the  Bilbao  miners  did  not  win  the 

tide  in  Blanco  y  strike  outright,  they  were  enabled  to  wait  for 

y  of  Madrid,  the  a  fair  settlement  of  their  grievances,  and  the 

hit  upon  a  novel  pitiful  scenes  which  generally  accompany  a 

moving  the  men  cessation  of  work  in  the  mining  districts  were 

re  told  that  the  avoided. 
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CODDLING  THE  CRIMINAL 


I  TNDER  this  suggestive  and  appropriate  take  no  appeal  from  an  acquittal,  no  matter  how 

^    title  Mr.  Charles  C.  Nott,  Jr.,  Assistant  glaring  ^fy  ^  the  errors  of  the  trial  judge  or  the 

TA*^'*.A^^               rxT       ^T    \           ^  '\^   s.  misconduct  of  the  defendants  attorney,  has  an 

Distnct  Attorney  of  New  York,  contnbutes  enormous  practical  effect  on  the  conduct  of  the 

to  the  Atlantic  Monthly  a  really  valuable  trial.    ...     It  is  a  safe  assertion  that,  under 

article  on  the  present  state  of  our  criminal  our  present  system,  fully  seventy-five  per  cent,  of 

law,  in  which  he  sets  forth  the  numerous  judgments  of  acquittal  could  be  reversed  on  appeal 

*'         J         t-'i-Ai_i         ^i_  if  or  errors  committed  against  the  prosecution, 

safeguards    which  the  law   throws  around 

persons  accused  of  mme    Out  of  6401  cases      ^j^  ^       ^  ^  principle,  that 

of  felony  disposed  of  m  the  county  of  New  ^^  ^  compeUed   to  give  t^ti^ony 

York,  for  example,  in  1909,  after  various  ^  ^^^^^  ^  j^  ^  ..j  j^  ^^ 
proce^  of  winnowing  down-«.g.  1342  dis-  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^j  ^  ^^  ^^  .  jt^ 
imssed  by  grand  jury;  928  recommended  dis-  j  "orfginaUy  intended  to  prevent  the 

charged  by  tot  attorney;  481  bail  forfeit-  ^j  ^^  ^^  >  ^  thumbscrew  to  wring 
ures,  etc.,  3650  remamed,  m  2602  of  which  confession  from  a  truiltv  man  or  a  fal^ 

the  defendants  pleaded  guilty.    There  were  coni^on  fr?m  an  £iwS  mSi  "' 
thus  left  1048  cases;  and  585  of  these  were 

acquitted  by  direction  of  the  court  or  by      ,,_        ..... 

..^Jli:^4.    i<.„.t:«~  «_i,,  -<;-  ..^.^  j~  ...k.'^k  ««;.       What  objection  is  there  in  reason  to  calling, 

verdict,  leaymg  only  463  cases  m  which  any  ^^^^^^  ^  inagistiate.  upon  a  defendant  imme: 

mistake  against  a  defendant  could  have  been  diately  upon  his  arraignment,  to  state  his  explana- 

committed;  and  in  each  of  these  a  jury  of  tion,  upon  pain  of  being  precluded  from  testifying 

twelve  men  returned   a  verdict  of  guilty,   upon  the  tnal,  if  he  refuse  to  give  such  explanation 

Now  the  law  still  further  safeguarded  the  ^^l^^  p^'^tfe  u"X  wh'^h  an  accu  Jts 
nghts  of  these  men;  for  the  right  of  appeal  made  acquainted  with  the  case  against  him.  even 
was  allowed  them  while  it  was  denied  to  the  to  being  furnished  with  the  names  of  the  witnesses 
state  in  any  cases  in  which  it  had  been  un-  ^^^  *^^®  testified  against  him  before  the  grand 

,.,^^^«/„i  Tn*^  o«.«...iK.^»  o^^„»4^  ^c  ,s^^^  ;«  juryi  the  accused  stands  mute  save  for  his  plea  of 
successful,  pe  appalhng  amount  of  crime  in  l^l^  g^j^y ,.  ^^^  ^^^^  j„^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  j;^^^ 

the  Umted  btates  compared  with  other  avu-  unknown  to  the  prosecutor,  and  with  witnesses 

ized  countries,  says  Mr.  Nott,  is  due  to  the  whose  names  are  not  known  to  the  district  attor- 

fact  that  it  is  generaUy  known  that  the  pun-  "^y  untU  they  are  caUed  to  the  stand,  when,  of 

i^u^^^*.  (^^  r^^^  :«  ,^^^^^^;^  ««r4  f«-  f^^.««  course,  it  is  too  late  (m  the  ordinary  cnmmal  trial) 

ishment  for  crime  is  uncertain  and  far  from  ^^  investigate  them.    The  defense  knows  that  it 

severe.  The  uncertamty  is  largely  due  to  the  has  eveiything  to  gain,  and  nothing  to  lose,  by 
extension  in  our  criminal  jurisprudence  of  two  getting  into  the  case  anything  and  everything 
principles  of  our  common  law,  which  were  favorable  to  the  defendant,  whether  competent  or 

oripnaUy  just  and  reasonable,  but  the  present  «gf; -t^^/„T^^^^^ 

apphcation  of  which  is  both  unjust  and  un-  competent;  the  defendant's  counsel  knows  that  no 

reasonable.     These  two  principles  are:  that  misconduct  on  his  own  part  will  be  subjected  to 

no  man  shall  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  Judicial  review  and  criticism,  and  a  large  propor- 

i-f^   ^«  \-^u  f^«  4.u«  o«,Jl  ^ff««/^.  ««^  4.u«4.  tion  of   the  cnminal  bar  customarily  resort  to 

hfe  or  bmb  for  the  same  offense;  and  that  ^^^^^3  i„  ^^^  preparation  of  their  defenses  and 

no  man  shall  be  compelled  to  give  evidence  the  trial  of  their  cases  which  would  not  be  tolerated 

against  himself.     On  the  first  of  these  Mr.  on  the  part  of  the  district  attorney. 
Nott  says: 

All  of  this  state  of  affairs  could,  in  Mr. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  rule  was  intended  to  pre-  Pott's  judgment,  be  changed  by  two  altera- 

vent  a  defendant  s  being  arbitrarily  retried  after  . .  /  .i_°  t        '  ,      r.    .  .  •  •  i.i.     r 

an  acquittal-a  purpose  with  which  no  one  can  ^^ns  of  the  law:  the  first  granUng  a  right  of 

find  fault;  and  it  is  no  less  obvious  that  the  rule  appeal  to  the  state  to  review  all  errors  com- 
never  contemplated  that  a  retrial  should  be  mitted  upon  the  trial;  and  the  second  pro- 
granted  to  a  defendant  after  the  reversal  on  appeal  ^dj^g  for  an  examination  by  the  committing 
of  a  conviction,  but  should  be  denied  to  the  state  .°  .  j^  u»ji'  lu  jr  1  i.^. 
after  a  reversal  of  an  acquittal  on  appeal.  In  other  magistrate,  and  forbiddmg  the  defendant  to 
words,the  common  law  said  to  the  state: "As  neither  take  the  stand  upon  his  tnal  m  case  of  his 
side  can  appeal,  a  verdict  either  way  shall  settle  the  refusal  to  answer.  Both  sides  would  then 
liti^tion,  and  you  shall  not  continue  trying  a  de-  ^ome  into  court  apprised  respecUvely  of  the 
fendant  over  and  over  again  until  you  obtaina  favor-  ,  ..  j  ^.l  j  r  *i.  u 
able  verdict."  It  did  not  say:  *' A  retrial  after  a  ^ause  of  action  and  the  defense;  the  number 
reversal  of  an  acquittal  is  duly  had  in  an  appellate  of  perjured  defenses  would  decrease  and  the 
court  constitutes  the  forbidden  second  jeopardy."  number  of  honest  pleas  would  increase;  and 
The  fact  that  a  defendant  can  appeal  from  a  con-  ^^als  would  be  conducted  with  fairness  to 
Mction,  and  can  review  on  appeal  all  errors  com-  1  .1  .1  j  j  j  *.  *u  1  r 
mitted  by  the  trial  judge  or  any  misconduct  on  the  t»oUi  Sides  and  due  regard  to  the  law  of 
I)art  of  the  district  attorney,  while  the  state  can  evidence. 
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ITALY,  "A  LAND  OF  CRISES" 

npWO  opinions  prevail  in  Italy,  several  of  says  the  writer  of  the  article  referred  to,  of  the 

*    the  reviews  of  that  country  tell  us,  touch-  cotton  crop,  of  the  silk,  of  the  wine,  of  the  oil, 

ing  Italian  financial  conditions.     Some  call  to  mention  only  those  most  talked  about, 

her  the  first  country  in  the  world.    For  others  Here  is  a  typical  example: 
she  is  the  last  country  on  earth.     She  lacks 

both  business  ability  and  business  honesty.  Last  year,  after  two  plentiful  wine  crops,  tlie 

the  spirit  of  self  sacrifice,  and  thrift.     Both  ^^P^*"  anxiety  was  felt  over  the  crisis  of  tfie  wine 

^.'^      ,                                         r     .1          L         ■..  industry,  and   the  Government  was  called   upon 

parUes,   however,   agree  perfecUy   when   it  with  the  utmost  insistence  to  grant  subsidies  to  Oii- 

comes  to  reaching  forth  for  public  funds,  for  viticulturists  impoverished   by  abundant  crops, 

the  tax  payers'  money.  This  year  a  rather  poor  crop  has  been  deemed 

The  first  class  needs  funds  to  further  opti-  sufficient   cause   for    new    lamentations,  and   has 

,             .u      .L       K.J            .II  prompted  certain  people  to  demand  a  state  inter- 

miStiC  schemes,  the  others     to  dry  up  tears.'  C.ention  in  favor  oT the  same  industry,  which  has 

In    Italy,    to    quote    Economisla    dell'Ilalia  only  emerged  from  the  crisis  of  overproduction  to 

Moderna  (Rome)   whenever  state  interven-  fa"  '"to  a  crisis  of  underproduction.    The  latter 

tion  is  mentioned,  "you  would  think  the  state  ^^  ^""'''^  ""«  growers   however  to  raise  their 

.  J     ,.  ',    ■' ,.,        ,            .    ,      .    ,  prices  and  to  recoup  their  losses.    The  consumer  is 

was  a  providenUal  entity,  whose  niis.sion  is  to  l^f ^  j^  ^^^  ^he  cheerful  observation  that,  while 

come  and  help  everybody;  everyone  forgets  the  crisis  of  overproduction  did  not  lower  the  price 

that  the  state  is  merely  a  trustee  of  the  public  of  wine,  the  crisis  of  underproduction  has  brought 

treasury."  »^'"'  ^  '"'''^^"  "^  '"  ?'"=="■ 

itry  appeals  are  ad-  -j-jj^,  author  adds  in  conclusions  these  vigor- 

Inr  BiihwnlioTis.  for  ,  " 

ous  words: 


obtain.     If  only 


:  together,  pull  the 

their  deputies  judi-  We  cannot  deny  that  there  are  cases  when  the 

>od  chance  of  seeing  paternal  intervention  of  the  State  is  desirable,  pro- 

the  dignity  of  a  na-  vided  the  private  interests  at  stake  are  in  full  har- 

:  will  have  to  solve,  mony  with  the  public  weal;  for  instance,  when  a 

jass  come  groups  of  trade  or  industry  finds  itself  for  special  reasons  in 

ed;  everywhere  are  temporary  embarrassment.    What  must  be  curbed, 

ne  industry  or  trade  however,  is  the  mania  for  speculating  on  crises  to 

liis  is  the  word  which  which  our  country  seems  addicted,  a  mania  which 

lament,  the  govern-  is   allowed   to  spread    by    the    facility    and    the 

is  Italy  the  fair  land  promptness  with   which    the    money   of   the   tax 

id  of  crises.  payers  is   placed   at   the   disposal   of   those   who 
beg  cleverly  under  the  pretence  of  fostering   na- 

Wc  have  the  crisis  of  the  truck  gardens,  ti<     '  ' 


\ND  CLERICALS  IN  ITALY 

strODgly,  a  this  It  was  objected  that  the  Pontiff  deprived  of  his 
"J  Nazionale  "^^P'**'  could  not  commune  freely  with  the  Catho- 
lic world.  This  was  the  type  of  clericalism  which 
'  the  liberals  fought  and  have  been  fighting  these 


clericals  I: 

leir  enemies,  past  forty  yearsT    But  during  those  forty  yea 

it  is  a  dead  "^^   been   demonstrated   that   reverence   for    tne 

,p_,  authority  of  the  Pope  was  not  irreconci liable  with 
the  exercise  of  the  national  sovereignty  and  that 

ntered  Rome  modern  Italy  can  respect  the  Supreme  Pontiff  while 

arose  and  pro^  leaving  him  perfectly  free  to  shepherd  the  flock  of 

e  would  soon,  Christ.     .     .     . 
ion  or  through 

former  ruler.  xhe  new  Catholicism  is  very  different  from 

IhCignoring  ^^^  ol'l  Clericalism  of  Don  Marzolti  and  his 

nous  approval  companions,  continues  the  Rassegna: 

in  fact,  as  any  To-day  no  one  speaks  of  returning  Rome  to  the 

simply  passed  Pope  and  whenever  a  pontifical  document  makes 

t  since  no  one  mentionof  temporal  claims,  the  august  voice  sounds 

'ranee's  losing  rather  timid;  no  one  heeds  the  appeal  for  all  know 

linst  Nice  and  that  it  is  only  the  echo  of  a  past  never  to  return. 

ihoukl  it  have  fortunately  for  Italy,  and  I  may  venture  to  add, 

:  Italian?    To  fortunately  for  the  Church.    Catholics  are  ex- 
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panding  their  efforts  on  organization  work  and  so  many  attacks  are  (firected  against   the 

their  awakening  is  truly  marvelous.    Everywhere  Catholics,  designated  by  their  opponents  as 

we  notice  associations  of  many  kinds,  all  modern  i     •     i 

in   spirit   and    management,   cooperative   banks,  Clericals, 
people's  houses,  recreation  centers  for  the  young, 

etc. ;  there  is  no  field  which  the  Catholics  have  not  Catholics   were    not    considered   as   dangerous 

entered,  be  it  to  help  the  poor,  to  educate  the  when  they  contented  themselves  with  bemoaning 

masses  or  to  carry  the  word  of  Christ  into  the  heart  the  loss  of  the  temporal  power.     .     .     .     Now  that 

of  society  which  has  forgotten  it.     Catholicism  is  they  are  devoting  themselves  to  work  fecund  and 

also  gradually  conquering  the  proletariat  and  will  beneficial,  fanatics  realize  they  have  become  a 

soon  check  the  advance  of  socialism  which  inspires  mighty  ally  of  the  conservative  party.     .     .     . 

no  more  faith,  having  abused  too  long  the  confi-  We  must  not  let  the  public  believe,  that  we,  the 

dence  of  the  people.     .     .     .    The  future  will  «ee  Catholics  of  to-day,  are  the  Clericals  of   1870. 

two  great  parties  pitted  against  each  other.  Liber-  We  love  our  fatherland  and  are  ready  to  sacrifice 

als  and  Catholics  on  one  side.  Socialists  and  Repub-  our  blood  and  life  in  i^s  defence.     Those  who  call 

licans  on  the  other.  themselves  Catholics  and  do  not  look  at  the  situa- 

.                            1  .  ,        1  ^^^^  *"  ^^^s  spirit  are  fanatics  and  we  will  have 

This  IS,  the  author  thinks,  the  reason  why  nothing  to  do  with  them. 


W^ 


OUR   ITALIAN   PROBLEM 

'HILE  public  attention  has  from  time  "when  Garibaldi  lived  in  a  poor  framehouse 
to  tim^  been  attracted  or  directed  to  on  Staten  Island  and  worked  as  a  candle- 
immigration  perils,  real  or  imaginary,  in  the  maker  in  a  shop  in  Bleecker  Street."  To-day 
West,  there  has  been  gradually  growing  up  in  the  average  American  "feels  somewhat  im- 
the  Easf,  and  more  particulacrly  in  the  City  of  easy  when  he  thinks  of  the  immense  number 
New  York,  an  immigration  problem  which,  of  Italian  immigrants  crowding  into  New 
though  not  an  insoluble  one,  is  likely  to  call  York  and  other  large  cities  of  the  East;  and 
for  considerable  care  in  the  handling:  it  is  the  attraction  of  the  public  attention  to  the 
the  Italian  problem.  Of  the  2,000,000  or  condition  of  the  Italian  quarters,  the  per- 
more  Italians  in  the  United  States,  more  than  sonal  appearance  of  the  Italian  laborer,  and 
500,000  live  in  the  City  of  New  York;  and  at  newspaper  headlines  about  Italian  criminals, 
the  present  rate  of  increase  it  seems  probable  has  caused  the  former  sympathy  with  the 
that  in  1917  or  1918  the  Italian  population  Italian  to  disappear  to  a  large  extent.  The 
will  number  1,000,000,  or  one-sixth  of  the  picture  drawn  of  life  in  the  Italian  quarters  is 
residents,  instead  of  one-eighth  as  to-day.  not  a  pleasant  one.  We  read: 
What  effect  is  this  great  tide  of  immigration 

likely  to  have  upon  the  well-being  of  the  City       In  the  Italian  quarters  the  life  is  that  of  the  tene- 

of  New  York  in  particular  and  of  the  country  "f"}^'    Jh^  ^.a^^^lies  are  usually  large,  and  in  most 

1-i     rn\S  A.'       -J*  J  •  of  them  boarders  are  taken  with  a  view  to  eking  out 

m  general?     This  question  is  discussed  m  a  ^he  payment  of  the  rent.     There  are  tenements 

remarkably  able  and  exhaustive  fashion  by  occupied  by  Italians  in  New  York  in  which  eight 

Dr.  Alberto  Pecorini  in  the  January  Forum,  and  ten  men  sleep  in  one  room,  with  not  more  than 

Dr.  Pecorini,  himself  an  ItaUan,  took  special  J'Soo  cubic  feet  of  air  to  breathe,  for  eight  or  nine 

J.    r^  ^       !-•      TT   •         •!            J  hours.     Very  often  a  whoIe  family  occupies  a  Single 

courses  at   Columbia   Umversity,   and   was  sleeping  room,  children  over  fourteen  years  of  age 

from  1904  to  1909  professor  of  Italian  m  the  sleeping  with  their  parents  or  with  smaller  brothers 

International  College  at  Springfield,  Mass.  He  and  sisters.    The  first  consequence  of  this  over- 
has  traveled  extensively  in  the  United  States  crowding  is  an  astonishing  decline  in  physical 

,          ,                 •  1    i    J        f  !.•              J.  strength.     Thousands   01    Italians   who  come   to 

and  made  a  special  study  of  his  countrymen  New  York  robust  and  healthy  go  back  every  year 

from  east  to  west.     He  is  also  head  of  the  to  their  native  country  to  die.    The  records  of  the 

Italian-American  Civic  League  for  the  pro-  Board  of  Health  show  that  the  death  rate  among 

motion  of  the  civic  and  social  welfare  of  the  ^^l  Italians  in  New  York  is  higher  than  that  of  any 

T.    !•         'XT       Ar     1         A       f        T4.  !•  other  nationality,  being  no  less  than  36.43  m  the 

Itahans  m  New  York.     As  of  an  Itahan  upon  thousand,  as  against  an  average  of  18.71,  the  next 

Italians  his  remarks  have  a  special   value;  highest  being  that  of  the  Irish,  23.55,  and  the  lowest 

and  the  more  so  a^  he  has  treated  his  subject  that  of  the  Germans,  12.13,  while  that  of  native 

quite  impartially  both  from  the  American  and  Americans  is  13.98.     Consumption  and  broncho- 

A     Ti.  1'            •   i.      r     •  pneumonia  are  the  most  fatal  diseases  among  adult 

the  Italian  pomts  of  view.  Italians,  and  diphtheria  and  measles  (both  easily 

Dr.  Pecorim  reminds  his  readers  that  there  cured  if  treated  in  time)  the  principal  causes  of  the 

was  a  time  when  Italian  immigrants  were  high  death  rate  among  the  children,  because  of  the 

received  with  open   arms  in  the  American  ignorance  of  the  Italian  mothers. 

^         !•        ^i.-                1.  ^      •  Ui.  i_         II  J  Ignorance  is,  indeed,  the  cause  of  most  ol  the 

metropohs.     This  was  what  might  be  caUed  evils  of  Italian  immigration  in  this  country.  Almost 

the  heroic  period  of  Italian  immigration —  50  per  cent,  of  all  Italian  adults  in  New  York  are 
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illiterate;  and,  as  .a  whole,  they  form  a  mass  of  tures  of  Italian  life  in  America.  Dr.  Pecorini 
faithful  and  honest  wotkers-the  most  n^ful,  and  jJ^Kj  (hat  lie  lias  presented  tfiem  purposely 
in  a  certain  sense  the  most  needed,  it  not  the  most    ,  n  i  .iT  ^    •■  '^  ,  '^   ,    ■' 

<iesirable.  These  are  the  men  who  jxcavate  the  because  one  of  the  most  discouraging  fea- 
subways,  clean  the  streets,  work  at  the  cement  tures  .of  the  situation  has  been  the  lack  of 
foundations  of  the  Bkvserapers,  and  build  the  great  serious  study,  by  the  Italians,  of  conditions 
railway  stations.    Their  ignorance,  however,  ere-  ^  themselves  in  the  new  land."     The 

ates  a  number  of  problems  that  otherwise  would         ^i      i   ■  i.  ■        .         .  i        i, . 

not  exist.  ■  outlook  is  really  encouraging,  he  adds.       Im- 

migration is  improving.  The  Italians  who 
Iliiteracy  is  indeed  the  bSte  noir  of  Italian  ^^^  '=?'V^  *"  ^^"  ^°^^  '"J  ^^«"t  y^ars 
immigraUon.  Very  often  the  Italian  banker,  are  naainly  representaUves  of  the  different 
real  esUte  man,  and  grocer  are  themselves  ^'^^^^-  ^here  are  15,000  Italian  tai  ors, 
half.illiterate;  and  "there  are  Italian  lawyers  ^™«  oi\^^ra  employed  in  the  best  estabhsh- 
and  professional  men  with  diplomas  from  ments,  besides  thousands  of  printers,  electn- 
renowned  universities  acting  as  clerks  to  half-  "^"^'  mechamcs,  etc.,  aU  of  them  among 
illiterate  bankers  and  contractors  at  saJaries  t^e  most  sober  honest  and  industrious  of 
of  from  $6  to  $10  per  week."  Then  there  "«'''^^^-.  ,  J*^  ^^.^^^  ^^*-  ^'"sinws  and 
b  the  son  of  the  little  merchant  in  Italy  who  the  artificial  flower  industry  are  almost  en- 
"  served  three  years  in  the  army,  and  went  to  "^'^'y  P  ^\  ''^nds  of  Itabans.  Itahan  bank- 
prison  for  making  fun  of  his  peasant  corporal,  "s  doing  a  legitimate  busmess  are  merging; 
and  who  finally  landed  in  America  without  ^J^^  the  Savoy  Trust  Company  (founded  as 
any  trade,  and  what  is  worse,  with  no  indina-  ^^  I t^.an- American  Trust  Company)  was 
tion  or  intention  to  work."  A  few  of  these  °"^°^  J^*^  insUtuUons  that  weathered  the 
dereUcts  find  fields  of  honest  acUvity,  but  "a  P*""^  ""^  1907.  and  to-day  has  deposits  of 
large  number  of  them  unite  with  the  few  J^.o<^:»o.  There  are  nearly  400  Italian 
criSiinals  escaped  from  Italy,  and  form  a  class  pI»ys'Cjans  in  New  York  most  of  them  re- 
of  half-educated  malefactors— the  'Black  spectable  and  able  men 
Handers.'"  There  is  another  way  in  which  ,  The  Italian  press  is  not  servmg  as  an  in- 
ignorance  among  Italians  in  America  breeds  *^^^^.^"  *>f  American  life  and  ideals  to  its 
CTiminals  constituency."     But  there  "are  two  Italian 

daiUes  that  enjoy  the  distinction  of  lia\'ing 
Italian  refused  money  for  support  of  a  political  cause 
wspaper  at  a  municipal  election." 
re  from  In  three  distinct  fields — truck  farming,  in- 
ot  help  tensive  agriculture,  and  fruit  raising — the 
lements  Italian  has  proved  an  unqualified  success; 
iligence,  and  of  the  future  of  the  Italian  so  engaged 
e  ignor-  there  need  be  no  doubt.  The  need  of  the 
^  la  urban  Italian  is  a  civic  need.     While  the  pro- 

\niS-  portion  of  voters  among  other  foreign  nation- 
graphy,  alities  ranges  from  15  per  cent,  to  25  P^"*  cent., 
things,  the  proportion  of  voters  among  Italians  is  but 
^'Y^  3  per  cent.  The  better  elements  "have  not 
nts.  If  identified  themselves  with  the  community  in 
,!sely  as  which  they  live,  and  there  is  not  an  Italian 
k  at  the  holding  an  important  municipal  office." 
make  of  xhese  conditions,  says  Dr.  Pecorini,  "are 
1  to  the  abnormal,  unhealthful,  and  they  may  be- 
illuence  come  disastrous.  They  must  be  changed, 
idleness  Desirable  Italian  residents  must  become 
on,  and  American  citizens,  and  must  take  away  the 
jusly  in  direction  of  their  politics  and  the  protection 
instinct  of  their  interests  from  the  dealers  in  votes, 
re  of  the  Citizens  are  needed  far  more  than  voters. 
Italian  -p^j  organize  all  educational  agencies  working 
ta^°ot  among  Italians  and  make  them  transform 
onm'ent  this  inert,  dead  mass  into  a  living,  progressi\-e 
force,  is  an  immediate  necessity. 
Only  thus  may  what  seems  now  a  peril  be 
-st  fea-  made  a  blessing." 
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WHITE  SNOBBERY   IN   THE   FAR   EAST 


And  his  coadjutor  in  this  country  is  a  fitting  one'of  them  ever  has  leceived  or  ever  can  receive 

criminal  yoke-fellow."     So  writes  Mr.  Mel-  the  Victoria  Cross, 
ville  K  Stone,  president  of  the  Associated 

Press  and  an  experienced  traveler,  in  the  Mr.  Stone  is  careful  to  say  that  he  is  not 

National  Geographic  Magazine.     Mr.  Stone  criticising  British  rule  in  India:    indeed  he 

entitles  his  paper  "  Race  Prejudice  in  the  Far  does  not  doubt  the  desire  of  the  adminis- 

East,"  but  it  is  evident  from  the  incidents  he  tration  to  do  for  India  all  that  Christianity 

records  and  the  unchallengeable  facts  that  he  and  humanity  may  dictate;   but  there  is  a 

presents  that  for  "prejudice"  we  must  now  danger  that  the  Ime  of  cleavage  may  pass 

read  "  snobbery."  He  reminds  us  that "  what-  from  a  religious  to  a  racial  one,  and  this  dan- 

ever  our  ignorance  of,  or  indifference  for,  ger  grows  with  every  hour.    He  reminds  us 

the  Orientals  in  the  past,  it  is  well  to  note  that  we,  too,  are  involved  in  similar  cases  of 

that  conditions,  both  for  us  and  for  them,  race  prejudice  in  other  parts  of  Asia.    A  min- 

have  entirely  changed  within  the  last  dec-  ister  of  the  Japanese  Crown,  a  graduate  of 

ade."    There  is,  as  he  sajrs,  a  new  United  Harvard,  told  him  a  story,  in  substance  as 

States  and  a  new  Asia.    One  was  created  by  follows: 

the  Spanish  War;  the  other,  by  the  Russo-  in,  t>  ^  f  t  w  au  t 
v«  "^h^  >  A  •  1.  j«  J  When  Perry  came  to  Japan,  followed  by  Town- 
Japanese  conflict  The  Asian  has  discovered  ^end  Harris,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  Japanese 
that  a  yellow  man  behind  a  gun  is  quite  as  should  give  them  ground  for  a  legation  and  con- 
effective  as  a  white  man;  and  the  question  is  sulates.  They  did  so.  Yokohama  was  then  a 
-What  is  to  be  the  outcome?"  How  long  {"^'L^^'''?^  village.  Merchants  and  traders  fol- 
...  ^,  -  ,  J.  ,  •  a.L  Tki^M  lowed,  and  ground  was  given  them  also  for  shops, 
will  the  6000  soldiers  we  have  m  the  Phil-  xhe  British  and  Russians  who  came  soon  after 
ippines  be  able  to  keep  our  flag  afloat  among  received  similar  concessions.  A  racetrack,  cricket- 
8,000,000  of  natives?     How  long  will   the  field,  and  golf-links  were  desired,  and  ground  was 

7C  000  English  soldiers  in  India  be  able  to  8^^^"  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^'  V^h^n  the  dty  expanded, 
75,000  Mgiisn  soldiers  m  xnoia  oe  aoie  to   ^j^^  cricket-field  became  the  center  of  the  town. 

mamtam  Bntish  sovereignty  over  300,-  The  town  authorities  wished  to  use  it  and  to  give 
000,000  of  Asians? "  Mr.  Stone  is  convinced  another  piece  of  land  in  the  suburbs,  to  which 
that  there  is  real  danger  awaiting  us,  if  we  convenient  trains  now  ran.  The  foreigners  de- 
do  not  mend  our  ways.  We  shaU  never  meet  J"""^*  .^"^^  ^**^  ^^^-^  conapromis^  }'UT^'^ 
^  ,  ,  /  .  g  ,  ..  for  the  improvements  on  the  cricket-neld  and 
the  problems  growing  out  of  our  relation  furnishing  a  new  one  free  of  cost.  The  foreigners 
with  the  Far  East  unless  we  ''absolutely  and  also  declined  to  pay  taxes  on  their  buildings,  and 
once  for  all  put  away  race  prejudice."  this  question  is  now  before  the  Hague  court.  Yet, 
In  mustration  of  ^e  paragraph  at  the  head  -  ^'-  Ja{^-  ^^'h^^L  ^g^d  ScH^ 
of  this  paper,  Mr.  Stone  gives  some  madents  ^^  p^y  upon  the  cricket-field, 
which  came  under  his  personal  observation 
and  which  we  reproduce  here  in  brief:  in   the  Philippines  "a  ruflian  American 

From  Bombay  to  Yokohama  there  is  not  a   foldier,  recruited  from  the  purlieus  of  New 

social  club  at  any  port  or  treaty  point  where  a    lork,  shoves  a  native  gentleman  from  the 

natiN'e,  whatever  his  culture  or  refinement,  will  be   sidewalk   of    Manila   with   an   oath,   railing 

admitted.     Last  >'ear  at  the  Bengal  Club,  Cal-   yam  a  *  nigger.'    Yet  that  *niirRer'  is  very 

cutta,  a  member  aroused  such  a  storm  of  opmsi-    ,.,    ,  *^. .      .     ,  .,  *^*"  ,    .     ,     \ 

tion  by  inviting  a   Eurasian  gentleman-,'  r.  a    lively  a  cultn-ated  gentleman,  educated  at 

half  native  and  half  European— to  dine  \^-ith  him.  the  Sorbonne  m  Pans. 

that  the  matter  was  only  adjusted  by  setting  aside       These  conditions,  says  Mr.  Stone,  cannot 

thcladies*  department  and  allowing  the  offending  j^^^g   endure.      PoliticaUy   we   are   in   grave 

member  and  his  guest  to  dine  there  alone.  .  .  •  1  •  *         • mi  j  n  *  j 

W-hile  in  Calcutta  I  attended  a  ball  at  Govern-  danger;  and  Amencans  ^iH  do  weU  to  ponder 

ment  House,  and  noted  that   while  natiN-e  prin-  the  following  facts: 
cesses  i^'ere  dancing  with  white  men,  a  score  of 

natix-e  gentlemen  stood  about  as  ''u-al  I  flowers."  Commercially,  miih  their  indusir>-  and  frugal- 
Calling  Lady  Minto's  attention  to  the  fact,  she  ity,  the  members  1^  the  yellow  race  are  fast  out- 
explained  that  no  white  woman  would  think  of  stripping  us.  They  ha\e  cease\l  bu>-ing  flour  from 
tiancing  with  a  nati\*e:  it  would  mean  social  the  Xfinneapolis  mills  because  they  are  grindii^ 
t^stracism.  .  .  .  The  son  of  a  maharaja,  educated  Indian  and  Manchurian  %heat  unih  Chin^  labor 
at  Orford  or  Cambridge,  may  be  honored  bv  an  at  Woosung.  A  line  of  ships  is  running  ffXMn  the 
invitation  to  Windsor;  -but  when  he  goes  back  Yellow  Ri\Tr  to  Seattle,  bna^ing  72.000  tons  a 
home  he  may  enter  no  white  man's  club,  no  white  \-ear  of  pig  iA>n  n-ianufacturrd  at  Hankow,  and 
woman  will  associate  or  dance  with  him.  and.  if  delixTml,  frei^ihi  ami  dutv  addtxl,  cheaper  than 
he  haply  marry  a  European,  he,  his  wife,  and  his  w^  OAn   produce   it       In  Cam-np(Mv.   India,  with 
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American  machinery,  they  are  making  shoes  so  treating  US  as  your  inferiors  who  are  to  be 
cheaply  that  the  manufacEurers  of  Lynn  can  no  bg^ten  and  robbed."  Japan  says:  "Leave 
loiwer  compete  with  them.    The  cottons  and  silks    ,  .,  .  ■    .l       i  i   ,        "^ 

which  we  at  one  time  sent  to  Asia  are  now  made  ^o  us  the  question  whether  Japanese  laborers 
in  Japan  and  China.  shall  go  to  America,  and  we  will  stop  them. 

But  do  not  admit  the  lazzaroni  of  Hungary 
Socially   the  cry  of  the  yellow   race  is:  and  Italy  and  Russia  because  they  are  white, 
"Stop  cheating  us;  stop  swindling  us;   stop  and  shut   us  out  because  we  are  yellow.,' 


MODERN  WATER  SUPPLY  FOR  CHINESE  CITIES 

npHE  horribly  polluted  state  of  the  drinking  out  the  town  supply  pure  water  to  the  native 
■*■  water  used  by  the  mass  of  the  Chinese  population.  The  charge  for  the  water  is  at 
people  has  often  been  commented  upon,  the  rate  of  fifty  cents  a  month  for  a  family  of 
e  density  five  persons.  The  plant  installed  is  capable 
haracter-  of  supplying  three  times  the  amount  of  water 
Bcult  any  now  consumed. 
the  other       And  now  Peking,  the  most  Chinese  of  all 

the  Chi-  Chinese  cities,  the  one  which  sets  the  fashion, 
:ustomed  is  to  have  a  public  water  supply.  A  German 
;rage  for  company  has  contracted  to  install  the  plant 

Yet  the  for  a  lump  sum  of  one  million  dollars.  It  is 
ight   say  interesting  to  note  that  American  factories 

this  im-  have  supplied  the  iron  mains  and  machinery 
ig    to    a  needed  for  the  impounding  and  distribution 
ly  move-  of  the  water. 
result  of       The  water  is  drawn  from  the  Shaho  River, 

projects  which  rises  in  the  mountains  to  the  west  of 
U  propo-  Peking,  in  a  region  which  fortunately  does 
iort  had  not  boast  a  single  village;  consequently  the 
water  is  pure.  Even  the  tombs  which  are 
jects  has  thickly  scattered  throughout  all  the  densely 
losa,  that  populated  portions  of  China,  are  notably  few- 
instance  along  the  banks  of  the  Shaho.  At  Sunho  lift- 
lose  con-  pumps  raise  the  riverwatertothedecantation- 
e  Chino-  basins,  from  which  it  passes  to  the  filter-beds; 
;  of  the  theseareof  the  usual  type,  lined  with  sand  and 
aving  for  gravel.  Finally  the  filtered  water  reaches  a 
y  rate  a  great  reservoir  built  at  Tung-chih-men,  near 
onquered  the  northeast  gate  of  Peking;  this  reservoir 
:apital  of  is  constructed  of  concrete  and  a  park  is  to  be 
iter  from  laid  out  upon  its  roof.  For  distribution,  the 
le  source  filtered  water  is  pumped  from  this  reservoir 

been  in  to  a  water-tower  170  feet  high,  capable  of 
two  and  holding  over  goo  cubic  yards.  Two  sets  of 
a  million  lift-  and  force-pumps  have  been  installed, 
lains  and  either  of  which  is  capable  of  maintaining  the 
;  Shinten  supply  in  the  tower.  The  pressure  exerted  in 
nn-basins  the  distributing  mains  of  the  city  is  sufficient, 
depth  of  in  case  of  a  fire,  to  throw  a  stream  of  water 
le  filters,  100  feet  in  the  air. 
e  100  by       The  plant  will  furnish  water  over  an  area 

lift  the  occupied  by  a  population  of  700,000,  where 
eet  deep,  infectious  diseases  have  always  been  rife. 
lins,  but  The  water  will  be  sold  at  the  rate  of  6.5  cents 
six  other  per  cubic  yard.  The  company  will  be  man- 
in  to  the  aged  exclusively  by  Chinese — ^which  is  an- 
through-  other  indication  of  the  efforts  the  Orientals 
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are  making  to  free  themselves  from  all  Euro-  towns,  as,  for  example,  Moukden,  prepara- 
pean  control.  tion  is  being  made  for  the  installation  of  sys- 

It  may  as  well  be  added  that,  in  many  other  tems  of  public  water  supply. 


I  A  PLEA  FOR  THE  PRUSSIAN  BUREAUCRACY 

THE  constant  growth  of  federal  authority  some  rime  the  call  to  arms  against  the  prevaUing 

in  this  country  and  the  possible  develop-  f^^ime  should  be  sounded  in  Prussia,  the  revolu- 

.     •         .         /        ,  ^  .  ^  tionanes  Will  not  pour  out  chaotically  on  improvised 

ment  of  an  Amencan  bureaucracy  give  par-  barricades,   but,   appearing  in   numberless  regi- 

ticular  interest  to  an  exculpatory  article  con-  ments  and  movinc:  together  according  to  well- 

tributed  by  Erich  Lilienthal,  a  well-known  considered  plans,  they  will  calmly  tear  down  one 

German  journalist,  to  SanUiden  (Christiania).  ^a^part  after  another. 
He  maintains  that  those  who  see  in  Prussian       t^  ^   ^v  ,  ^.  .,i 

bureaucratic  methods  one  of  the  principal  ^  ^^^  ^^  ''Ti''^?^.  "^  /"^T  '''''?!  i^ 

hindrances  in  the  path  of  oncoming  democ  Pnissia,  says  Mr.  Lihenthal.     It  could  be 

racy,  do  not  fully  understand  wlmt  those  provoked  only  by  a  crimmd  egoism 

methods  imply.   To  him  they  mean,  first  and  not  even  the  party  of  the  landed  nobihty^ 

last,  systematization  and  organization-the  ^?    .junkers,     can  be  held  capable.     The 

substitution  of  coUective  order  for  individual  P™^?^^  ?^i^^^^u^r^!u^^i.^'l?'  "^ 
chaos.  And  he  ventures  to  assort  that  when  ^^^^^l  ^^  ^^^  "^  ,^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^«  l^.^^^- 
democracy  in  its  fullest  sense  fUially  arrives,  ^^^?y  ^^  ^^^  ^  f^^^xVT^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  1  ^"J* 
it  wiU  have  for  its  principal  foundation  those   l^^^^  supposed.    H  that  class  were  what  it 

abhorred  methods  of  bureaucracy.  ^  .^^^^''^^t^'^Ju^.T  '''''^'^/  ^f"]  ^ 

He  sees  the  main  cause  of  the  existing  Possible,  he  asks,  that  Gennan/s  soaal  m- 

hatred  against  Prussian  officialdom  in  thi  durance  and  its  legislation  for  the  protecUon 

corps  spirit  which  has  been  essential  to  its  ^^  the  workmen  have  been  fostered  by  that 

upbuil^g  and  which  is  misunderstood  and  ^^^  classr 

abused  by  irre^x)nsible  underlings  only.    Yet  wh^t  the  Prussian  official  may  be  accused  of  is 

he  finds   a  historical   justification  even  for  not  so  much  reactionary  tendencies  as  rather  too 

this  wrong-headed  attitude  toward  the  mass  of  p^eat  deliberation  in  its  progress.    Considering  the 

tiie  people.    For,  in  order  that  the  vast,  won-  "^^^cacy  of  its  apparatus,  it  works  rapidly  enough 

J  _/^          !.•                    f       *•                   1     J.1-  however,  and  knows  how  to  assimilate  much   of 

derful  machinery  may  function  properly  the  the  new  that  is  daily  coming  to  the  front.    And 

individual  must  needs  surrender  parts  of  his  one  must  never  forget  that  when  the  old  Prussia 

personality  to  the  whole.    His  main  reward  ^as  created,  it  was  the  official  class  alone  that 

for  thissacrificeofpersonal  initiative Ues in  the  ^^"^k i^fP^,'*"?  '^^.^^  ^vu^^li?'"'*  7^^  ^^"^ 
f,.       .,    .i,,*^        ..,  .    g       enabled  to  take  leadership  within  the  nation.     Its 

feehng  that  he  belongs  to  the  government  of  a    t^sk  was  to  educate  numerous  groups,  brought 

great  people — to  a  government  in  the  true  together  by  war  or  dynastic  treaties,  into  a  sense 

sense  of  that  word.    "  For,"  says  this  Berlin  of  national  unity, 
writer   significantly,    "the   Prussian   official 

governs  actually,  be  he  a  minister  of  state  or  Now,  when  the  people  has  reached  matur- 
only  a  policeman."  He  rules  every  phase  of  ity,  those  that  have  ruled  it  find  it  hard  to 
the  social  and  economical  field,  and— in  spite  surrender  their  power.  And  they  demand, 
of  all  criticism  at  the  hands  of  a  strong  and  above  all,  that  the  social  structure  created  by 
well-founded  opposition— his  methods  are  so  them  shall  not'  be  endangered  by  haphazard 
excellent  that  the  Social  Democracy  itself,  reforms,  that  do  not  fit  into  that  structure, 
the  bitterest  antagonist  of  the  official  admin- 
istration, has  the  adoption  of  those  same  well-  But  this  careful  policy  of  reserve  toward  the 
4^  •  J  1l  J  A  4.1-  1  £  •*  A.  currents  of  the  time  will  not  prove  feasible  much 
tried  methods  to  thank  for  its  great  success,  logger.  The  modern  spirit,  born  by  modern  in- 
dustry, holds  the  whole  country  captive,  and  it 
For  the  selfsame  methods  that  the  official  class  must  take  |x>ssession  of  the  official  as  well,  if  he  is 
have  drilled  into  the  people  are  now  being  used  by  to  remain  capable  of  administering  the  country  in 
the  Socialists  for  the  unification  of  its  vast  hordes  the  future.  That  there  must  be  a  change  in  the 
of  voters.  And  what  is  true  of  the  Social  Democ-  comp>osition  of  the  official  class  has  already  become 
racy  holds  good  also  in  regard  to  the  other  great  clear  to  the  government.  Hitherto  the  upper  and 
organizations  that  have  achieved  anything — it  middle  strata  of  the  bureaucracy  have  been  re- 
applies to  the  Clericals  not  less  than  to  the  Han-  cruited  from  the  landed  nobility  and  the  old  judi- 
seatic  Union  and  the  League  of  Landed  Proprietors,  cial  families.  In  the  future  we  shall  gradually  see 
Always  and  everywhere  recur  the  same  methods  sons  of  manufacturers,  of  engineers,  of  merchants, 
that  have  been  evolved  by  the  bureaucracy.     If  take  charge  of  the  leading  government  positions. 
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The  appointment  of  Dernburg,  the  president  of  the  the  imperial  office  and  the  bureaucracy  will 
Darmstadt  Bank,  as  National  Secretary  of  State  ^^  accompUshed  simultaneously.  In  Southern 
for  the  Colonies  was  symptomatic  of  the  impend-  ^  '^ . ,  ,  i  j  j 
ing  change.  Germany  the  monarchs  are  already  demo- 
cratic, and  a  personality  like  the  Grand  Duke 
Mr.  Lilienthal  asserts  that  it  has  become  of  Hesse  would,  thinks  Mr.  Lilienthal,  any- 
clear  even  to  the  Emperor  himself  that  past  where  be  classed  as  a  member  of  the  "Liberal 
feudalism  will  no  longer  stand  the  test  of  Left."  But  even  in  Prussia,  he  adds,  con- 
modem  conditions.  Other  German  rulers  servatives  and  close  associates  of  the  monarch, 
have  advanced  far  beyond  the  national  head  like  Professor  von  Schmoller,  have  lately  in- 
in  this  matter.  They  are  more  and  more  sisted  that  the  government  must  take  the  lead 
surrendering  their  powers  to  the  people,  and  in  suffrage  reform  unless  it  wants  to  lose  its 
it  seems  likely  that  the  democratization  of  entire  hold  on  the  reins. 


M 


WILL  ULTRA-MICROSCOPY  EXPLAIN  THE 

MYSTERY  OF  MATTER? 

R.    EDISON    recently    expressed  the  sions  is  beyond  its  sensitiveness,  no  matter  how 

ODinion  that  eventuallv  science  must  «^c»^^t  or  powerful  the  intervening  lenses.    We 

y  ^      1    .  •  '          .          J  1.1.         •  -^     1  cannot  see  molecules  with  the  best  microscope, 

prove  that  what  is  now  termed  the  spintual  any  more  than  we  could  distinguish  bees,  with  the 

is  identical  with  what  we  call  matter,  in  re-  naked  eye,  at  a  distance  of  twenty  miles, 
spect  of  the  basic  energy  that  imderlies  and 

involves  its  structure,  and  that  further  dis-  There  is  no  hope,  therefore,  that  simple 

coveries  in  science  would  eventually  reveal  microsccpy  is  going  to  imfold  to  us  the  mys- 

the  intrinsical  identity  of  mind  and  matter,  tery  of  ultimate  particles,  the  human  eye 

The  great  electrician  was  careful  to  empha-  having  its  well-determined  limitations.    Nor 

size  the  vast  importance  which  ultra-micros-  do  the  colored  rays  afford  us  much  more 

copy  must  play  in  future  scientific  research,  groimd    for    hope,   since,    after    a    certain 

inasmuch  as  it  may  unfold  to  us  the  mystery  poifit,  the  eye  is  insensible  to  the  effect  of 

of  the  atomic  and  molecular  worlds,  and  in-  colors.    Nevertheless,  it  is  along  the  lines  of 

dicate  the  point  of  contact  between  what  has  angular  diffraction  of  light  that  the  solu- 

been  termed  (by  Foumier  d'Albe)  the  infra-  tion  appears  to  be  realizable.    The  Germans, 

world  and  the  actual  world.  Siedentc^f  and  Zsigmondy,  have  developed 

Naturally,'the  future  of  ultra-optical  science  this    new    line  in    ultra-microscopy.    Says 

possesses  an  importance  that  cannot  be  over-  M.  Houllevigue: 
looked,  and  all  the  more  so  that  (according  to 

the  experts)  ordinary  direct  microscopy  has  just  as  the  stars  are  visible  to  us  only  as  circles 

reached  its  limit.    An  article  by  M.  Hoijle-  of  diffracted  light,  so  the  most  minute  particles 

vigue,  in  the  Rerme  de  Paris,  is,  therefore,  of  ^^^^  become  visible  to  the  eye  when  a  ray  of  the 

**.'..         .       T>  r      •        ^     ^1-         _r     ^'  sun  penetrates  a  room    are  only   visible  to  us 

great  interest.     Referrmg  to  the  perfection  through  the  process  of  light  waves  breaking  against 

reached  by  opticians,  he  says:  infinitesimal  particles,  or  aggregations  of  particles, 

and  thus  creating  the  impression,  on  the  eye,  of 

Germany  has  outstripped  all  other  countries  in  visible  matter.    It  is  thus  seen  that  an  infinitesimal 

her  attention  and  devotion  to  this  important  in-  particle  acts  in  space  as  if  it  were  in  reality  itself 

strument  of  scientific  research.    Her  scientists  have  a  luminous  body;  and  so,  if  it  is  isolated  in  an  ob- 

definitely  reached  the  conclusion  now  that  the  scure   background,   it   is  possible   to   discern   its 

infra-world,  or  the  sub-atomic  domain,  can  only  be  existence  if  not  its  form,  and  to  follow  it  in  its 

observed  by  indirect  effects  of  light.    It  is  not,  we  movements.    If  there  be  several  such  points  in  the 

know,   sufficient  to  obtain  enlar^jed   pictures  or  area  of  vision,   it  becomes  possible  to  compare 

views;  it  is  also  necessary  to  illuminate  them.    An  them,  and  estimate  their  size  from  the  quantity 

increase  of  i coo  diameters  does  not  always  bring  and  color  of  the  light  diffracted.    Angular  diffrac- 

a  corresponding  increase  of  light.     In  order,  there-  tion  of  light  is,  accordingly,  the  theory  on  which 

fore,  to  effect  our  research,  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  ultra-microscopy  rests.     And  as  to  the  enormous 

this  light,  and  that  is  what  ultra-microscopy  is  advance  which  has  been  made  over  simple  or  direct 

successfully  attempting  to  do.    Take,  for  example,  microscopy,  it  suffices  here  to  say  that  before  its 

the  finest  kind  of  microscope,  fully  equipped.    With  discovery  the  naked  eye  could  only  discern  with 

a  lense  of  500  diameters,  we  see  more  than  with  the  most  powerful  microscope  the  twentieth  part 

50;  and  with  i<xx>  or  2000  more  than  with  less,  of  a  micron — a  micron  being  one-thousandth  part 

Nevertheless  (as  in  photography),  a  point  arrives  of  a  millimetre — and  that  with  difficulty.     This 

at  which  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  distinguish  de-  dimension  is,  however,  scores  of  thousands  of  times 

tails.    The  retina  of  the  eye  is  so  constituted  that,  greater  than  atomic  or  molecular  dimensions.    Yet 

at  a  given  point,  the  power  of  receiving  impres-  by  means  of  the  ultra-microscope  it  would  suffice 
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that  molecules  should  be  but  10,000  (ten  thousand)  or  essence  of  matter  must,  in  the  process  of  the  de- 
times  greater  for  their  action  to  become  apparent  velopment  of  the  new  optics,  become  known  to 
to  the  researches  of  ultra-microscopy.  It  majr  be  science,  and  perhaps  finally  explain  the  mystery 
said,  consequently,  that  the  basic  chemical  origins  of  life. 


THE  LIMIT  OF  ORGANIC  LIFE  IN  OUR 

SOLAR  SYSTEM 

T^ITHILE  discussing  *  *  planetary  atmospheric  that  planets  lying  so  close  together  as  the  earth  and 

^^    envelopes  "  in  Nordisk  Tidskrift  (Stock-  ^^HH^  s*^^"!^  j^^X.^  ^^"^  *!»«  ^^^  chemical  com- 

k^l,v,^     r>*^^    c,ro«f^     A^u^«;,.o     *u^   «^4.^j  position.     And   they  do  show  almost  the  same 

holm)     Prof.  Syante    Arrhemus,    the   noted  ip«:ific  gravity,  the  diflference  between  them  being 

Swedish  physicist  and  Nobel  prize  winner,  only  six  per  cent.    Venus  ought  therefore  to  be 

takes  up  the  old  question  of  the  possible  or  giving  off  carbonic  acid  and  water,  just  as  does  the 

probable  habitabiUty  of  the  various  bodies  ^"^^'^  ?'V5  ^^^  ^^2^  ''^''''^^  ^''"'l'^  •'"  ^^^  ^^"""^ 

J              J                               TT             1    J  phere  of  Venus  indicate  that  such  is  the  case  in 

grouped  around  our  own  sun.     He  concludes  J^g^rd  to  water  at  least.     Now  there  are  several 

that  only  two  of  these  bodies  are  likely  to  astronomers  who    insist    that  Venus  is    forever 

hold  organic  life  at  the  present  time.     In  this  turning  the  same  side  toward  the  sun,  in  the  same 

respect  his  position  does  not  differ  from  that  Z^y  ^  her  neighbor.  Mercury.     If  this  were  true, 

^{  ^..«  ^««.  T>^^{^^^ T^      11       t>4.      1 u  Venus  ought,  through  radiation,  to  assume  the 

of  our  own  Professor  Lowell.     But  when  he  temperature  o(  the  interstellar  spaces,  which  falls 

comes  to  name  those  two  bodies,  it  is  seen  more  than  two  hundred  degrees  below  the  freezing 

that  he  and  Lowell  hold  practically  antip-  point.    Under  such  conditions  all  gases  except 

odal  views.  hydrogen  and  helium  ought  to  be  congealed  into 

c' 4. u*    J  -,4.1.     r  c  L*           11  •    T         11   •  21  mountainous  protuberance  on  our  side  of  the 

Since  the  death  of  Schiaparelh    Lowell  is  pj^net,  and  there  would  be  no  clouds  in  its  atmos- 

probably  the  foremost  champion  of  the  view  phere.    The  atmosphere  ought  also  to  be  very  thin 

that  ascribes  not  only  life,  but  the  equivalent  and  deflect  the  light  very  little,  which  is  contrary 

of  human  life  of  a  highly  developed  type,  to  JP.  observed  facts.    So  that  when  one  astronomer 

T^jr            A     u      •             *u      4.L      L      J  Bielopolsky,  declares  that  Venus  revolves  around 

Mars.    Arrhemus,  on  the  other  hand,  assumes  j^^  ^^  ^rJs  once  in  about  twenty-four  hours,  like 

with  Campbell  that  the  Martian  atmosphere  the  earth,  and  another,  Lowell,  concludes  that 

has  already  been  thinned  out  to  an  exTfent  Venus  always  turns  the  same  side  toward  the  sun, 

that  precludes  the  very  thought  of  organic  ^  "^"^^  ^*^^^^  ^^^  ^«^"'^''  ^«  ^ '''  ^^^  "«*^^- 

existence.    Where  water  has  all  but  disap-  burning  to  our  own  planet,  Professor  Ar- 

peared;  where  the  land  is  a  salty  desert,  and  ^j^^^^^  ^^^^^^  j^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^e 

where  the  temperature  ranges  from  -155   C.  ^^^^^  discoveries  and  Uieories,  before  he  goes 

to  -200   C.    there  hfe   as  it  is  found  m  the  ^^  ^^  speculate  concerning  its  future.  That  a 

simple  amoeba  no  less  than  m  complex  man,  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^y^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^3  ^^^  ^^^ 

must  be  held  out  of  the  question     And  the  ^^e  earth  approaches  Uie  present  conditions  of 

conditions  just  descnbed   are   those   which  the  moon  or  Mercury,  he  takes  for  granted. 

Arrhemus  thinks  charactensUc  of  Mars  m  in  tiiis  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  Uiat 

Its  present  stage.  u^  ^^  ^  human  activity  a  fact  making 

Equally  marked  is  his  opposition  to  LoweU  n^omentarily  for  an  improvement  of  our  ter- 
when  Venus  is  considered  9f  the  beauteous  ^^^^^al  cUmate-^  improvement  which  he 
evemng  star  our  own  authonty  teUs  us  Uiat  ^^^^^  ^  ^ec^^^  ^^,^  ^^  ^^^^  noticeable 
It  is  always  tummg  one  side  toward  Uie  sun,  ^^j^  ^^  continue  to  bum  coal  and  tiius  to 
so  that  while  one  of  its  hemispheres  burns  Uie  ^^  ^^  atmosphere  witii  carbonic  acid  in 
other  freezes-and  agam  hfe  is  ruled  out.  j  quantities.  But  tiiis  cannot  stave  off 
Not  so  cnes  the  Swede-if  it  be  permissible  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  remarks: 
to  speak  of  his  polished  and  dispassionate  sen- 
tences as  a  "cry."  We  cannot  prevent  the  earth  from  gradually 

cooling  and  contracting.     At  last  our  entire  supply 

It  seems  likely  that  conditions  in  Venus  are  of  coal  will  be  used  up,  as  will  the  earth's  store  of 

about  the  same  as  on  our  earth.     For  Venus  comes  p^t  and  petroleum.     The  percentage  of  carbonic 

very  close  to  possessing  the  principal  characteris-  acid  in  the  atmosphere  will  decrease.     Thus  the 

tics  of  our  own  globe.     Thus,  for  instance,  it  has  temperature  will  become  lowered.     Greater  and 

a  very  dense  atmosphere,  in  which  heavy  clouds  'greater  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  and  water  will 

and  large  masses  of  planetary  dust  are  held  in  sus-  become  tied  up  in  products  of  corrosion.     First  of 

Dense.     It  is  this  atmosphere  which  hides  the  sur-  all  there  will  come  a  carbonic-acid  famine  through 

face   of   the   planet   from   our   view.     It   is   now  which  vegetation  will  be  reduced  and  finally  anni- 

thought  certain  that  all  the  planets  have  become  hilated.     Then   will   come  a   water  famine,  too. 

segregated  from  the  gaseous  mists  which  originally  The  oceans  will  shrink  together,  and  the  continents 

surrounded  the  sun,  and  this  makes  it  probable  will  be  turned  into  deserts.     On  the  surfaces  of  the 
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latter  will  be  deposited  meteorites  and  cosmic  dust  an  atmosphere,  but  its  temperature  is  too  low 
containing  iron,  and  this  iron  will  become  oxidized  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  existence  of  organic  Ufe.  Mer- 
under  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere.  Then  the  i_«i_  i_i^t_  i. 
desert  sands  will  show  red  as  they  do  now  on  Mars,  ^ury,  which  resembles  the  moon  very  much, 
What  remains  of  water  will  be  collected  in  the  deep  lacks  an  atmosphere,  as  do  the  minor  plan- 
cracks  of  the  earth's  surface,  where  it  will  form  ets.    The  same  thing  is  probably  true  of  most 

*' -nllfi^  ^^^  ^iHj"  ^.T»,"F-    r'^^K-V^'f  "^^^^^  of  the  lunar  bodies  surrounding  the  other 
will  become  deposited  at  that  pole  which  is  forever     ,       ^        ▼     '-^  j  ^i.    i  i       a.    i   • 

buried  in  the  wintry  night.  planets.    Jupiter  and  the  large  planets  lymg 

beyond  it  have  probably  not  become  suflS- 
In  summing  up  his  views  on  this  subject,  ciently  cooled  to  develop  a  solid  surface,  and 
Professor  Arrhenius  says  that  every  planet  is  thus  they  cannot  yet  offer  a  habitat  to  organic 
capable  of  supporting  living  organisms  dur-  beings.  It  is  probable  that  planets  circle 
ing  only  a  certain  period  of  its  development,  about  other  suns,  and  that  some  of  these 
This  period  is  characterized  by  the  presence  exhibit  conditions  favorable  to  life,  but  they 
of  a  solid  surface,  probably  in  part  covered  are  too  far  away  from  us  to  permit  any  definite 
by  oceans;  by  the  presence  of  an  atmos-  knowledge  concerning  them.  "One  cannot 
phere  containing  oxygen,  carbonic  acid  and  fail,"  says  Professor  Arrhenius  in  the  con- 
water;  and  by  a  temperature  ranging  from  elusion  of  his  very  interesting  article,  "to 
o°  to  55°  Celsius.  He  finds  that  only  two  be  struck  by  the  fact  that  such  a  very 
planets,  Venus  and  the  earth,  display  such  small  portion  of  the  material  substance  con- 
conditions,  although  neither  planet  shows  tained  in  our  solar  system  serves  as  a  foim- 
them  over  its  entire  surface.    Mars  still  has  dation  for  organic  existence." 


IS  LAZINESS  A  DISEASE? 

THERE  is  at  least  consolation,  if  not  hope,  energy  are  given  to  indulgence  in  -spells  of  idleness 

for  the  sinful  wight  .whose  friends  are  which  they  themselves  are  unable  to  explain,  since 

.         A  4,    n'   ^4.vr  u     4.  u'      J.I.  4.  theu-  inclination  does  not  tend  toward  waste  of 

accustomed  to  flmg-the  reproach  at  him  that  time.    At  such  periods,  they  will  find  that  the 

he  was  "bom  tired."    For  that,  accordmg  to  circulation  of  the  blood  has  dropped  from  its  nor- 

Theodule  Ribot,  of  the  Institut  de  France,  mal  activity,  or  else  that,  owing  to  indigestion  or 

Vfho^NniesinihQRemePhUosophique  (Paris),  sluggish  Uyer,  certain  ar^s  of  tTie  brain  and  body 

.    ,       u  4.  •   4.1.  4.4.         •4.1.4.1.  •  are  not  being  supplied  With  the  normal  quantity  of 

IS  preasely  what  IS  the  matter  with  the  major-  blood.         ^     ^^  ^         y 

ity  of  seemingly  able-bodied  individuals  who 

are  accused  by  the  world  of  being  lazy.  In-  ^  Rib^t  g^ds  that  there  exists  a  certain 
dolence,  indifference  and  kmdred  vices  of  analogy  between  the  inertia  of  the  so-caUed 
apathy,  M.  Ribot  who  is  a  medical  scientist  j^zy  man  and  that  of  the  aged  individual, 
as  well  as  a  speculative  philosopher,  does  not  Laziness,  he  says,  is  a  kind  of  anticipated  old 
he^tate  to  refer,  m  most  cases,  to  a  certain  ^ge.  The  general  characteristic  of  old  age  is 
defiaency  of  quality  m  the  blood  and  general  atrophy  of  the  superior  elements,  muscular 
somatic  make-up  that  makes  prohibitive  any  and  nervous  tissue,  with  a  corresponding  de- 
contmued  energy  or  concentration.    He  says:  velopment  of  inferior  (flabby)  tissue.    The 

Moralists  have  written  much  of  the  vice  of  lazi-  P^^  ^}^^  ^^^  of  blood  are  reduced;  there 

ness,  but  simply  as  an  evil  that  hurts  society.  They  IS  a  positive  decay  of  netve-tissue  and  muscle, 

neglect  to  consider  basic  causes  of  such  a  quality  As  a  result  of  these  physical  changes  all  over 

or  defect,  and  attribute  it  simply  to  a  lack  of  will-  the  body,  psychic  (or  mind)  changes  neces- 

power  that  education  is  competent  to  deal  with .i     cZ\\  i       •                               4.* 

knd  re-create.    The  psycholorist,  on  the  contrary,  ^anly  follow— weakemng  memory,  routmary 

has  sought  for  the  sources  of  the  disease,  and  he  has  custom,  disinclmation  to  new  ideas,  submis- 

found  that  congenital  laziness — that  which  is  ob-  siveness  of  a  perfunctory  order.     Alone  the 

viously  not  wilful— has  an  organic  and  a  mental  spirit  of  egotism  and  the  reUgious  sentiment 

origin.    A  scientmcally  complete  examination  of  a  ,™„:^  „^^„^  „«j  4.^^„  •«„„     c        Tv>r  t»'u  4^ 

series  of  so-called  idlers  has  discovered  that  there  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  tenacious.  Says  M.  Ribot: 
was  a  lack  of  tonicity  in  the  whole  system,  that  the 

heart-beats  were  weak,  that  arterial  pressure  was  The  real  man  is  very  far  from  the  ideal  man 
low,  and  that  the  circulation  was  generally  of  the  whom  we  may  suppose  to  be  endowed  with  self- 
slackest.  A  consequence  of  this  is  that  the  brain  regenerating  forces  which  he  can  call  upon  as  he 
showed  not  so  mucn  an  indisposition,  as  a  real  in-  requires  them.  The  common  man  cannot,  at  will, 
capacity  for  concentrating  attention,  and  soon,  regenerate  the  energies  he  has  just  expended.  These 
owing  to  the  fact  that  its  nourishment  was  at  the  energies  enter  into  his  system  under  two  forms: 
vanishing-point,  became  exhausted.  The  truth  of  the  one,  internal — such  as  foods;  the  other,  ex- 
these  findings  is  pointed,  moreover,  by  the  fact  ternal — such  as  sensorial  excitations.  His  organ- 
that  even  persons  of  great  mental  and  physical  ism  cannot  (of  his  own  will)  transform  the  quantity 
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of  energy  received  into  an  equal  quantity  of  freed  ceasingly  for  sixty  years  at  hard  political  work;  a 

energy;  for  in  the  normal  man,  efficient  or  workable  Darwin  could  only  work  two  hours  daily  far  from 

energies  circulate  in  the  body,  are  gradually  placed  the  noise  of  cities.     ...    As  impulsive  forces, 

in  reserve  in  the  tissues,  and  constitute  the  greatest  interest  in  work  and  the  cultivation  by  slow  and 

part  of  his  organic  or  working  energies.     In  its  graduated  processes,  to  counteract  predis|x>sition 

working  the  whole  somatic  and  cerebral  mechanism  to  laziness,  may  be  suggested.     But  the  love  of 

operates  according  to  the  native  or  acquired  char-  work  and  activity  is  an  acquired  tendency  rather 

acter  of  the  individual;  it  is  worth  just  what  it  is  than  a  natural  one,  for  the  human  tendency  is 

worth.     A  Gladstone  or  a  Thiers  can  work  un-  toward  the  line  of  least  resistance. 


THE  PERSISTENCE  OF  SOCIAL   FORCES   IN 

AMERICAN   HISTORY 

SPEAKING  of  our  relations  with  the  Far  and  recall  is  spreading,  and  that  the  regions  once 

East,  the  writer  of  another  article  no-  ^}^  '^^"^«''  °^  P'""^""  l^T'^''^  ^'*i!''t  these  ten- 

j   •    \\.-     T>  /  o\     11    J       <.  dencies  in  a  most  marked  degree^     They  are  efforts 

ticed  in  this  Review  (page  238)  alludes  to  t^  fi„d  substitutes  for  that  former  safeguard  or 

the  "new  United  States."  Expression  to  a  democracy,  the  disappearing  free  lands.  They  are 
simUar  view  is  given  by  Prof.  Frederick  J.   the  sequence  to  the  extinction  of  the  frontier. 

Turner  in  his  annual  address  as  president  of  ^j^^  ^^^  ^^^  marvelous  development 
the  American  Historical  Assooation,  printed  ^j  ^^  ^^j^,^  resources,  the  advances  in  our 
m  the  American  Htstortcd  Reotew  The  commercial  fields,  the  colossal  growtii  of  our 
transformations,  he  says,  through  wluch  ^aUroads,  Professor  Turner  observes  that  in 
the  Umted  States  is  passmg  m  our  own  day  aU  this  national  energy,  and  contemporaneous 
are  so  profound,  so  far-reachmg  that  it  is  ^^  ^^  tendency  to  turn  to  the  national 
hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  we  are  Government  for  protection  to  democracy, 
witnessing  the  birth  of  a  new  nation  m  Amer-  ^^ere  is  clear  evidence  of  the  persistence  and 
ica."  Profe^r  Turner  refers  to  tiie  revolu-  thedevelopraentof  sectionalism.  "Whetiier," 
tion  dunng  the  past  two  decades  in  the  social  j^^  u^^  ^^^^^  the  grouping  of  votes 
and  economic  structure  of  this  countiy,  the  j^^  Congress  and  in  general  elections,  or  the 
changes  m  which  have  been  ong  m  prepara-  organization  and  utterances  of  business  lead- 
tion  and  are,  m  part,  tiie  result  of  world-wide,  ^^  ^^  association  of  scholars,  churches, 
forces  of  reorganization  incident  to  the  age  of  ^^  ^^^^  representative  of  the  things  of  the 
steam  production  and  large-scale  mdustiy,  ^^^  ^^  f^^  t^at  American  Ufe  is  not  only 
and,  m  part,  the  result  of  the  dosmg  of  the  increasing  in  its  national  intensity,  but  that 
penod  of  the  colonization  of  the  West.  The  jj  j^  integrating  by  sections."  Much  of 
frontier  hne,  which  for  decade  after  decade  Congressional  legislation  to-day  is  deter- 
was  depicted  on  the  census  maps,  can  no  ^^^  ^  u^^  contests,  triumphs,  or  corn- 
longer  be  descnbed.  The  pioneer  era  has  promises  between  the  rival  sections."  In  the 
passed.  Two  ideals  developed  in  this  era;  g^jj  ^^  j^j^^^  Professor  Turner  sees  "in  the 
one  was  the  ideal  of  individual  freedom  to  utterances  of  so-caUed  labor  visionaries  like 
compete  unrestnctedly  for  the  resources  of  a  j-yans  and  Jacques,  Byrdsall  and  Leggett, 
continent— the  squatter  ideal;  the  other  was  Wgr-points  to  the  currents  that  now  make 
the  Idea  of  a  democracy--  government  of  ^j^^  ^^  ^^j^^^nel  of  our  history.  In  them 
the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people.  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  of  ^^  important  planks 

The  operation  of  these  ideals  took  place  con-  of  the  platforms  of  the  triumphant  parties  of 
temporaneously  with  the  passing  into  private  pos-  our  own  day.  As  has  been  shown  by  Pro- 
session  of  the  free  public  domain  and  the  natural  fessor  Commons,  there  arose  between  1830 
resources  of  the  United  States.  But  American  ^^  ^g  ^^  idealistic  but  widespread  and 
democracy  was  based  on  free  lands;  these  were  the  ./,...  1.  •»  •  1  t_:i  • 
ve^  conditions  that  shaped  its  ^owth  and  its  mfluenUal  humaniUnan  movement  stnking- 
fundamental  traits.  Thus  time  has  revealed  that  ly  Similar  to  that  of  the  present,  deahng  with 
these  two  ideals  of  pioneer  democracy  had  elements  forces  in  American  life,  animated  by  a  desire 
of  mutual  hostility  and  contained  the  seeds  of  its  ^^         j     ^^       j^y^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ameliora- 

^rtisk  of- JdjLJi^u  oldldeLu  to  n^^^nd"  tion.^^  The  slavery  struggle  absorbed  all  these 
tions  and  is  turning  increasingly  to  government  to  projects  for  the  time;  and  after  the  war  other 
safeguard  its  traditional  democracy.  It  is  not  sur-  influences  delayed  the  revival  of  the  humani- 
prising  that  socialism  shows  noteworthy  gains  as  ^^^^  movement.  Only  in  our  own  day  has 
elections  continue;  that  parties  are  forming  on  new   ^,  .     ,  'i.     •        j  -  4.'^  „  «,,^  ««««u«^ 

lines:  that  the  demand  for  primary  elections,  for  this  humamtanan  democratic  wave  reached 
popular  choice  of  senators,  initiative,  referendum,    the  level  of  those  earher  years.     But  in  the 
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meantime   there   are   clear  evidences,   says  tion  to  the  economic,  political,  and  social  life 

Professor  Turner,  of  the  persistence  of  the  of  the  nation,  yields  similar  results  for  the 

forces,  even  though  under  strange  guise.    To  historian.    In  the  overproduction  of  wheat 

quote  him  further:  in   rapidly  colonized   provinces,  as   in  the 

_.,,.  .  ,    ^       .^.T  overproduction  of  silver  in   the   mountain 

G«Sr  anltl2°P^plt^^^  Pf^-^"^  ^^^^^  T'  contemporaneously  ex- 

in  those  platforms,  discredited  and  reprobated  by  P/oited,  are  to  be  found  important  explana- 
the  major  parties  of  the  time,  the  basic  proposals  tions  of  the  peculiar  form  which  American 
of  the  Democratic  party  after  its  revolution  under  politics  took  in  the  period  when  Mr.  Bryan 

theleadershipof  Mr.  Bryan,  and  of  the  Republican  mastered  the  Democratir  nartv  "  iii«;t  as  in 
party  after  its  revolution  by  Mr.  Roosevelt.    The  ^as^^rea  ine  JJemocrauc  party,    just  as  in 

Insurgent  ^movement  is  so  clearly  related  to  the   ^^  openmg  of  the  new  gold-fields  m   the 

areas  and  elements  that  gave  strength  to  this  pro-  years  immediately  following,  and  in  the  pass- 

gressive  assertion  of  old  democratic  ideals  with  new  ing  of  the  era  of  almost  free  virgin  wheat  soil 

^^Uf  fc'^pSSL'^^Sfni^L'rr.red  -^  be  found  e^lanations  of  the  more  recent 
by  the  advocates  of  more  moderate  measures.        penod  when  high  pnces  are  givmg  new  energy 

and  aggressiveness  to  the  demands  of  Amer- 
Even  American  agriculture,  viewed  in  rela-  ican  democracy. 


WHY  TOLSTOY  LEFT  HIS  HOME 

A  VERY  graphic  account  of  the  circum-  ideas,  that,  says  the  writer  already  quoted 
^^    stances    which    resulted    in    the   late  from: 

Coimt   Toktoy's   voluntary   exile   from  his  .  ,  l    .      .».  .  ^i.    r»     •      r- 

u^^^   ^^u,  «  (^^r  A^^re.  u^^™  Ui^  A^^4rU    , «    "^  ^^is  always  hopmg  that  the  Russian  Govern- 
home,  only  a  few  days  before  his  death,  was  ^.ent.  which  persecuted  his  adherents  (imprisoning 

published  m  a  recent  issue  of   the  London  them  and  exiling  them  to  Siberia),  would  some  day 

Times,     It  was  written  by  P.  A.  Boulanger,   imprison  or  exile  him,  and  thus  remove  him  from 

an  intimate  friend  of  Tolstoy,  who  was  pres-  conditions  of  life  that  violated  his  conscience. 

ent  when  he  died.  j,,  ^     ,  Of   recent   years    the    Countess    became 

To  those  near  Toktoy,  says  M.  Boulanger    u^^^^  ^^^  ^/^^  ^^^^f^  ^j  ^^^  property." 
his  departure  from  Yasnaya  Polyana  did  not  f    f     j 

come  as  a  surprise.  When  her  copyright  in  some  of  his  earlier  writ- 

ings was  infringed  she  did  not  hesitate  to  take  legal 

During  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life  he  suffered  P'lJSt!**^"^!  .T'"jt  **''  pirate  publishers,  and 
acutely  Irom  the  contradictions  amid  which  he  ^t?^^  ^V  h"^band  ?  support  in  the  matter;  which 
lived;  for  he  regarded  property,  wealth,  and  the  *'=*'«"•  ^'ashing  as  it  did  with  his  rooted  disap- 
sale  of  his  writings  as  eviC  yet  felt  constrained  P^^.'  °^  ^" '^'  proceedings,  caused  him  much 
to  go  on  living  in  a  good  house  on  his  ancestral  suffering.  All  Tiis  remonstrances  and  attempts  to 
estate,  having  dinner  served  by  a  footman,  while  Pf'^y.  •>*'  "i***;?"*  letting  her  have  her  way  im- 
most  of  his  books  were  published  and  sild  by  tated  her,  and  she,  on  her  side,  reproached  him  and 
his  wife,  who  obtained  a  considerable  income  made  pUv  with  his  inconsistencies.  On  the  estate 
from  them,  and  ostentatiously  surrounded  him  f^^  employed  watchmen,  who  sometimes  came 
with  comforts.  Though  he  had  renounced  his  "?*'>  '^f"?"^^  *'*•'  *»>«  Peasants;  and  Tolstoy  s  ad- 
property  and  divided  it  among  his  heirs  nearly  ^'fjf •  *"  '^V  w  P^pert^  unguarded,  vexed  her 
twenty  years  ago.  and  had  then  made  over  to  his  t"'!i  ""^  j  u  ^a^''^7  s  position  at  home  became 
wife,  for  her  lifeT  the  income  derived  from  the  sale  of  harder  and  harder  day  by  day.  The  Countess  used 
his  copyrighted  works  published  before  1880,  yet  *°  read  his  diary  to  discover  his  private  plans  and 
while  he  resided  with  Ihis  family  he  had  to  live  t''?"^,!?^^-  '*  "^^^^e  same  with  his  will,  made  m 
somewhat  as  they  did,  and  this  apparent  contra-  l^^\l^'^  year.  Try  as  he  would  to  hide  from  her 
diction  between  the  external  conditions  of  his  life  'hat  he  was  making  it,  nimors  of  it  reached  her  and 
and  the  principles  he  held  often  evoked  the  blame  depressing  scenes  occurred  in  consequence  More 
-not  only  of  people  hostile  to  Tolstoy,  but  also  of  than  once  I  witnessed  depressing  scenes  between 
some  of  his  most  ardent  followers,  who  wished  *''?  Countess  and  her  husband,  and  was  always  sur- 
him  to  set  an  example  to  the  worid;  but  for  a  long  P'.'^,'^  1°  ^f.h"*'  mjWly  Tolstoy  behaved,  and  with 
time  no  one  underetood  the  true  reason  of  hii  ''ha':  attention  and  love  he  treated  his  wife  after 
inconsistencv  insults;  and  I  saw  that  this  attention  and  love 

were  not  in  the  least  artificial  or  external,  but  came 
from  a  pure  heart  and  deep  feeling. 
ESTRANGEMENT   FSOM  HIS   FAMILY 

Thus  vividly  does  M.  Boulanger  describe 
So  opposed  was  he  to  the  \'iews  held  by   the  last  few  months  of  the  great  Russian's  life 
his  wife,  and  so  bitterly  hostile  was  she  to  his  at  home: 
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He  had  no  privacy  even  at  night,  for  from  his  translated  for  the  Times,  the  plan  for  exile 

bedroom  he  could  hear  the  nistle  of  the ^C^^^^  ^^     b     Tolstoy  thirteen  years  ago. 

dress  as  she  looked  through  his  papers  in  the  next  JJ,,  .    ,  ^^          /.  ^^^  A    "^»''^"  /^^  <*6^; 

room— his  study.     During  the  summer  of  this  year  ^  ms  letter,  which  the  Count  asked  be  handed 

he  began  to  think  that  he  would  have  to  leave  to  his  wife  after  his  death,  was  as  follows — 

Yisnaya  Poly4na  and  go  somewhere  into  retire-  omitting  a  few  details  as  to  bequests: 
ment,  and  he  warned  his  youngest  daughter  to  have 

a  passport  always  ready  in  case  of  a  sudden  de-  Dear  Sonia,— Long  have  I  been  tormented  by 
parture  On  the  night  of  Nov.  o,  when  Tolstoy  the  discord  between  my  life  and  my  beliefs.  To 
was  in  bed  and  had  put  out  the  light  the  Countess  compel  you  all  to  change  your  life,  the  habits  to 
believing  him  to  be  asleep,  entered  his  study  and  ^hich  I  myself  had  accustomed  you.  I  could  not; 
began  to  search  among  his  papers.  Tolstoy  heard  and  to  leave  you  ere  this  I  also  could  not,  believing 
this,  and  feelings  of  indignation  and  revolt  ro«e  in  that  I  would  deprive  the  children  while  they  were 
him  with  such  strength  that  he  could  not  subdue  Httle  of  that  small  influence  which  I  dbuld  have 
them.  He  counted  his  pulse,  which  was  beating  over  them,  and  would  grieve  you;  on  the  other 
very  quickly  and  irregulariy,  and  suddenly  he  felt  hand,  to  continue  to  live  as  I  have  lived  these 
that  It  was  useless  to  remain  in  his  old  home  any  sixteen  years  struggling  and  irritating  you  or  falling 
longer.  He  had  to  go  away  and  realize  his  long-  myself  under  those  influences  and  temptations  to 
cherished  dream  of  living  a  solitary  and  humble  ^hich  I  had  become  accustomed  and  by  which  I 
hfe.  When  the  rustle  in  the  study  ceased,  and  am  surrounded  I  also  cannot,  and  I  have  now  de- 
Tolstoy  had  assured  himself  that  the  Countess  was  cided  to  do  what  I  have  long  wished  to  do:  go 
asleep  in  her  bedroom,  he  rose,  collected  his  papers,  away,  because,  first,  for  me,  in  my  advancing  years, 
and  went  to  tell  his  friend  Dr.  Makovitsky  that  he  this  life  becomes  more  and  more  burdensome  and  I 
had  decided  to  leave  the  house  at  once.  It  was  i^^g  more  and  more  for  solitude;  and,  secondly, 
three  o  clock  in  the  morning.  After  closing  the  because  the  children  have  grown  up,  my  influence 
door  into  the  next  room,  that  the  Countess  might  is  not  needed,  and  you  all  have  livelier  interests 
not  hear  his  preparations,  he  packed  his  papers  and  ^hich  will  render  my  absence  little  noticeable, 
the  necessary  clothing.  He  took  only  two  changes  The  chief  thing  is  that  just  as  the  Hindus  nearing 
of  underclothing,  evidently  considering  that  quite  ^o  retire  into  the  woods,  and  as  old  religious  men 
enough  for  his  future  life.  Then  he  went  to  awake  seek  to  devote  their  last  years  to  God  and  not  to 
his  youngest  daughter,  and  bade  her  good-bye.  jokes,  puns,  gossip,  or  tennis,  so  for  me.  entering 

my  70th  year,  the  all  soul-absorbing  desire  is  for 

All  the  way  to  the  station,  the  aged  philoso-  tranquillity,  for  solitude,  and,  if  not  ior  entire  har- 

pher  was  "  much  agitated.  ?"°"y'  ?^  least  not  for  crying  discord  between  my 

life  and  my  beliefs  and  conscience. 

fearing  that  the  Countess  might  awake  and  over-  ,  ^^J.  ^'^  ^*?|?  9^''^y^  ^^^^  ^^"^^  ^.  entreaties, 

take  him.  and  that  one  of  tho^  scenes  would  ensue  P^^^dings,  criticisms  quarrels,  and  I  might  weaken 

from  which  his  nerves  were  already  suffering.  P^.^J.f  Pf  ^'^f  "?^  ^"^^^  "7  decision-yet  it  must  be 

They  had  long  to  wait  at  the  station,  and  in  the  ^"^^"^4'     ^nd  so,  pray  forgive  me  if  my  act  causes 

gray  twilight  of  the  wintry  dawn  Tolstoy  walked  VO^.P^^";  and.  above  all  in  your  soul,  Soma,  leave 

briskly  up  and  down  the  path  outside.     His  coach-  '"Vk^  }^  ^o  and  do  not  repine  or  condemn  me. 

man,  waiting  near,  was  surprised  to  see  how  brisk  ^^^^J  should  have  gone  away  from  you  does  not 

and  firm  were  Tolstoy's  movements.     "Has  your  mean  that  I  am  displeased  with  you.     I  know  that 

Excellency  no  message  to  send  home?"  he  asked.  ^^^  ^^f  ^  'TA~^'^^I^}iy  ''?"*'^  """^iT^"."^  '^^""''^  ^ 

Tolstoy   paused   awhile  in  thought,  and   then,  and  feel  as  I  do,  and  therefore  could  not  and  cannot 

with  a  resolute  shake  of  the  head,  said,  "  No.  noth-  ^^jf-T  your  life  and  sacrifice  yourself  for  something 

ing      Go  back  home  "  which  you  do  not  recogmze.     And  therefore  I  do 

not  blame  you,  but  on  the  contrary  recall  with  love 

and  gratitude  the  long  35  years  of  our  life,  espe- 

His  Farewell  Letter,  Written  Thirteen  cially  the  first  half  of  this  period,  when  you,  with 

Years  Ago  the  maternal  devotion  of  your  nature,  so  firmly  and 

energetically  bore  that  which  you  considered  to  be 

According  to  a  letter  published  last  month  ^*^Good-bye,'dcar  Sonia, 

in  the  Novoye  Vremyaj  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  '             Your  loving  Leo  Tolstoy. 
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WITH  OTHER  NEWS  OF  BUSINESS  AND  INVESTMENTS 

Homes  on  Instalments  There  are  more  than  5700  of  these  bodies. 

They  own  more  than   eight   hundred  and 
'^rOT  long  ago  a  mechanic  bought  three  fifty  million  dollars. 

''^^  lots  on  the  instalment  plan,  near  New  The  comer  stone  of  home  owning  on  in- 
York  City.  He  felt  safe  enough.  The  presi-  stalments  is  the  building  and  loan  associa- 
dent  of  the  suburban  real  estate  company  tion  that  is  truly  a  "neighborhood"  aflFair — 
that  sold  him  the  lots  was  a  man  widely  one  whose  officers  lend  money  only  on  prop- 
known  in  business  circles.  erties  that  they  have  personally  inspected 
The  mechanic  paid  up  all  his  instalments,  and  to  borrowers  personally  known  to  them- 
He  got  what  the  real  estate  folks  called  a  selves. 

warrantee  deed.  The  next  thing  was  to  In  Charlotte,  N.  C,  there  is  an  association 
build  a  house.  He  applied  to  a  cooperative  with  a  large  membership  among  the  colored 
savings  and  loan  society  for  a  loan  of  $2600.  people.  One  proprietor  of  a  barber  shop  has 
The  society  was  perfectly  willing  to  help  acquired  a  competence  of  $30,000,  system- 
him;  it  would  have  paid  the  money  in  in-  atically  saved  through  his  association.  Of 
stalments  as  the  house  became  completed,  course  a  great  deal  of  this  has  come  to  him 
section  by  section.  But  when  its  lawyer  in  the  form  of  interest.  And  the  way  this 
examined  the  mechanic's  title  to  the  lot,  he  interest  has  been  earned  is  largely  through 
discovered  that  the  warrantee  deed  was  the  aid  his  money  has  furnished  other  mem- 
worthless.  The  real  estate  company  itself  bers  of  his  own  race,  who  in  turn  have  made 
had  not  possessed  a  dear  title.  sacrifices  in  order  to  own  their  own  homes. 

This  particular  case,  one  is  glad  to  record.  The  president  of  this  particular  association 
tinned  out  happily.  Pressure  was  brought  became  so  impressed  by  the  double  benefi- 
upon  the  officers  of  the  real  estate  concern  cence  of  its  work  that,  as  soon  as  he  had 
by  the  building  and  loan  people.  The  saved  a  modest  competence,  he  retired  from 
mechanic's  title  was  cleared  up.  business.     Now  he  devotes  practically  all 

But  last  month  a  couple  of  hundred  work-  his  time  to  the  extension  of  his  association 
ing  folks  were  less  fortunate.  They  had  and  others.  He  receives  no  pay  for  his  work, 
bought  lots  on  the  instalment  plan  from  a  He  defrays  his  own  expenses.  He  gets  more 
real  estate  company  with  a  high-soimding  satisfaction  out  of  life  than  most  people  get, 
appellation — which  was  suddenly  discov-  when  he  points  to  the  $11,000,000  of  mem- 
ered  to  have  heavily  mortgaged  the  very  bers'  money  that  his  institution  has  handled 
lots  it  was  undertaking  to  sell.  without  the  loss  of  a  cent;  and  to  the  minute- 

As  a  building  and  loan  association  lawyer  ness  of  its  annual  expenses — only  %  of  i  per 
stated  for  this  department,  "This  sort  of  cent,  of  its  assets. 

thing  happens  every  so  often."  Working  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  New  Jersey  are 
people  sign  contracts  to  buy  lots  on  instal-  the  three  largest  building  and  loan  States, 
ments,  without  realizing  the  intent  of  the  in  point  of  assets  and  membership.  The 
phraseology,  which  by  no  means  gives  any  citizens  of  the  twenty-odd  States  where  there 
responsible  guarantee  that  even  after  the  are  few  or  no  true  "neighborhood"  asso- 
instalments  are  paid  a  clear  title  will  be  ciations  can  obtain  valuable  information 
forthcoming.  Safety  may  be  felt,  of  course,  through  the  bank  commissioners  of  such 
when  buying  from  real  estate  dealers  whose  States  as  the  "big  three"  and  New  York, 
experience  and  responsibility  has  been  long  which  has  just  passed  a  model  law. 
and  high.  The  profit  to  commuters  of  well-run  asso- 

ciations can  be  learned  from  the  study  of 
Neighborhood  **  Lenders  work  done  in  New  Jersey  towns  like  Ruther- 

ford, Bloomfield  and  Hackensack.     Nearly 
\/f  ORE  than  two  million  people  are  niem-  one-half  of  the  178,000  total  building  and  loan 
^^^  bers  of  local  or  "neighborhood"  build-  membership  of  the  State  live  in  the  com- 
ing  and    loan   associations   in    the   United  muting  zone  of  New  York  City. 
States.  The  emphasis  on  all  "neighborhood"  asso- 
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elation  work  is  its  close  relationship  to  the  The  analogy,  however,  between  the  meth- 
average  citizen.  For  instance,  the  largest  ods  of  Charles  W.  Morse  on  the  one  hand  and 
body  in  New  York  State,  the  **  Homestead  of  Robin  and  the  Carnegie  Trust  oflBicials  on 
Aid"ofUtica,  has  assets  of  nearly  $2,600,000;  the  other,  goes  further  than  the  merely  pic- 
yet  its  mortgages  average  only  $1662  apiece,  turesque.  In  both  cases,  there  was  specula- 
During  its  quarter-century  of  activity,  no  tion  with  bank  funds  for  the  benefit  of  the 
less  than  3500  people  who  have  borrowed  managers.  There  was  also  "kiting,"  a  term 
from  it  are  now  home  owners.  which  bank  examiners  employ  to  describe  the 

process  of  indefinitely  paying  ofif  old  debts  by 

Bank  Directors  and  the  Public        creatmg  new  ones.    Finally,  there  was  in  each 

case  the  usual  story  of  directors  with  no  un- 
pERHAPS  recent  newspaper  headlines  on  derstanding  of  the  inside  workings. 
*  "responsibility  of  bank  directors ''seemed  Presumably  directors  of  a  bank  ought  to 
a  little  technical  to  most  readers.  What  differ-  be  able  to  detect  unsound  methods.  There 
ence  did  it  make  if  a  few  millionaires  were  were  several  eminent  gentlemen  on  the  direc- 
obliged  to  pay  heavily  for  neglect  of  duty?  torates  of  the  three  institutions  named. 
But  the  welfare  of  a  large  proportion  of  There  may  be  no  intention  of  establishing  any 
American  citizens  rests  directly  upon  these  criminal  intent  in  those  directions.  But  their 
very  men.  There  are  25,000  banks  in  the  too  implicit  faith  in  a  single  oflScer  had  quite 
country.  The  figures  obtainable  for  only  the  same  result  as  if  all  of  their  directors  had 
18,245  show  a  total  of  25,645,604  depositors,  been  in  a  conspiracy  to  defraud  both  the 
Many  of  these  accounts  stand  in  the  names  stockholders  and  the  depositors, 
of  those  who  are  heads  of  families  with  others  There  will  be  fewer  of  these  dummy  direc- 
dependent  upon  them.  Then  there  are  the  tors  in  the  future — ^fewer  directors  who  do 
stockholders,  who  are  by  no  means  all  mil-  not  direct.  For  when  it  was  announced  last 
lionaires.  In  1904,  the  national  banks  alone  month  that  the  affairs  of  the  National  Bank 
had  318,735  stockholders,  of  whom  104,534  of  North  America  had  been  settled  after  three 
were  women.  Since  the  national  banks  con-  years'  work,  it  developed  that  a  handful  of 
stitute  only  about  one-third  of  all  the  banks,  gentlemen  prominent  in  the  community  had 
there  are  probably  one  million  bank  stock-  been  forced  to  put  up  $240,000  for  the  doubt- 
holders  in  the  United  States.  All  are  inter-  ful  honor  of  once  having  been  directors.  The 
ested,  whether  they  know  it  or  not,  in  the  receiver  of  the  bank  had  brought  suit  against 
question  of  wildcat  banking  becoming  possi-  them  for  a  much  larger  sum,  but  rather  than 
ble  by  the  neglect  of  "dummy  directors."        stand  trial  they  made  a  settlement,  thus  as- 

It  was  only  a  coincidence  that  the  failure  suming  liability  for  losses  sustained  in  the 
of  two  banking  institutions  in  New  York  City  bank's  speculations.  These  directors  have 
last  month  was  followed,  hardly  more  than  a  always  denied  any  knowledge  of  irregularities, 
week  later,  by  the  final  settling-up  of  a  bank  Their  quickness  to  pay  up  can  only  be  taken 
whose  failure  in  the  panic  of  1907  was  caused  as  evidence  that  while  delinquent  directors 
by  the  same  unwise  and  reckless  methods,  may  escape  criminal  prosecution,  they  are 
But  there  is  something  more  than  coincidence,  likely  to  pay  dearly  for  their  complaisance  in 
a  sort  of  family  resemblance,  in  fact,  between  allowing  others  to  do  what  they  are  supposed 
the  crash  of  last  month  and  the  downfall  of  to  do  themselves. 

the  National  Bank  of  North  America  in  1907.  Not  only  in  New  York  is  the  job  of  dummy 
In  the  first  place,  there  was  that  which  the  director  becoming  an  expensive  and  doubtful 
newspapers  seize  so  eagerly  upon,  human  honor.  In  Chicago  the  shareholders  of  the 
interest.  No  normal  person  could  fail  to  defunct  John  R.  Walsh's  banks  have  just 
find  romance  in  the  story  of  Charles  W.  brought  a  suit  for  $3,000,000  against  one  of 
Morse,  the  former  "ice-king,"  whose  finan-  the  former  directors,  a  man  of  business  prom- 
cial  structure  tumbled  like  a  house  of  cards  inence,  for  neglect  of  duty, 
four  years  ago.  Joseph  G.  Robin,  the  center  And  here  is  a  news  item  printed  the  17th 
of  last  month's  sensation  in  the  banking  of  last  month — just  as  this  issue  of  the 
world,  commanded  like  interest  because  of  magazine  went  to  press: 
his  humble  origin,  rapid  rise,  and  the  dra-  Madison,  Wis.— Suit  has  been  started  in  the 
matic  and  sensational  incidents  accompanying  Federal  Court  for  $700,000  against  the  officers  and 
the  failure  of  his  banks  this  attempted  suicide,   directors  of  the  defunct  First  National  Bank  of 

the  devotion  to  his  cause  of  his  sister  and  hk  ^•^,^l^°t'^J£^^^^^^^^^^  PhlKg 

refusal  to  recognize  the  old  couple  beheved  jr.^  now  in  the  Federal  prison,  to  loot  the  institu- 
to  be  his  parents.  tion  of  more  than  half  a  million  dollars. 
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A  Government  Protectorate  for  collected  by  President  Taft's  commission, 

Investors?  were  of  the  opinion  that,  aside  from  this 

danger,   some  kind  of  supervision  by  the 

A    SUBSCRIBER  to  this  magazine  wrote  Government  might  be  found  to  be  desirable. 

'^^  not  long  since  to  the  financial  editor  with  Only  a  few  were  inclined  to  doubt  even  the 

reference  to  the  stock  of  a  certain  company  constitutionality  of  such  supervision.    It  was 

engaged  in  the  promotion  of  a  new  invention,  interesting  to  find  the  most  outspoken  on  this 

He  had  this  to  say:  "I  understand  that  the  point  in  the  person  of  Francis  Lynde  Stetson, 

machine  is  now  in  use  in  some  of  the  depart-  legal  representative  of  the  vast  interests  in 

ments  of  the  National  Government  at  Wash-  railroads,  steamships  and  industrial  enter- 

ington.    If  this  is  true,  doesn't  it  amount  prisescommonly  referred  to  as  "Morgan." 

practically  to  a  Government  guarantee  of  the  Those  who  inclined  to  the  aflBirmative  view 

proposition?"  of  the  desirability  of  federal  regulation  in- 

Of  course,  the  notion  is  erroneous.    There  eluded  Robert  S.  Lovett,  successor  to  the 

are  a  good  many  circumstances  under  which  mighty  Harriman  as  president  of  the  Union 

the  Government  might  actually  be  using  a  and    Southern    Pacific    railway    systems; 

newly  invented  device,  as,  for  instance,  merely  Walker  D.  Hines,  general  coimsel  and  chair- 

for  experimental  purposes,  without  any  in-  manof  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Atchison, 

tention  of  conveying  the  impression  that  it  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe;  Robert  Mather,  former 

believed  such  device  to  be  commercially  prac-  president  of  the  Rock  Island  Company — the 

ticable— something  upon  which  a  great  in-  man  who  was  chosen  to  pilot  the  big  West- 

dustry  might  be  biult.    Yet  it  is  only  a  modi-  inghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company 

fied  form  of  a  notion  which  has  been  found  to  out  of  the  sea  of  financial  difficulties  into 

be  surprisingly  common  among  investors.  which  it  had  drifted  during  the  1907  panic, 

We  refer  to  it  here  because  it  involves  one  and  who  still  directs  its  destinies;  Jacob  H. 

of  the  dangers  upon  \rfiich  strong  emphasis  Schiff,  head  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Company,  one 

was  laid  by  all  of  the  witnesses  before  the  of  the  most  powerful  international  banking 

so-called  "Hadley  Commission,"  appointed  houses  in  the  world;  Paul  D.  Cravath,  cor- 

by  President  Taft  to  investigate  the  issuance  of  poration  lawyer,  who  will  be  remembered  by 

railroad  stocks  and  bonds,  at  the  hearings  in  many  particularly  for  his  assistance  in  the 

New  York,  the  latest  held  before  this  issue  able  defense  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 

of  the  Review  of  Reviews  went  to  press.  Commission  a  few  years  ago  of  the  now 

It  was  only  expressing  the  same  idea  in  an-  famous   "Alton   transaction"   of  Harriman 

other   way,    when   one   of   these   witnesses  and  his  associates;  and  W.  M.  Acworth,  of 

argued  that  in  whatever  attempt  might  be  London,  Parliamentary  barrister  at  law  and 

made  by  the  federal  Government  to  estab-  foremost  authority  on  English  railways, 
lish  a  system  of  regulation  for  the  issuance 

of  railroad  securities,  there  would  be  "  the  Qn  the  Defensive 
danger  of  creating  the  impress  on  that  ap- 
proval   of    securities    by    any    commission  A  REPRESENTATIVE  of  this  magazine 
makes  them  good."  '^^  listened    to   the   testimony  before    the 

Another  witness  declared  that  it  would  be  "Hadley"  Commission,  of  directors,  bankers, 

a  large  imdertaking  for  the  [Government  to  and  lawyers,  all  representative,  in  one  way 

establish  a  protectorate  over  the  investing  or  another,  of  big  corporate  interests.    And 

public — that,  even  if  it  were  attempted,  he  to  him  the  significance  underlying  it  all  was 

did  not  think  it  advisable  to  commence  with  the  immistakable  indication  that  these  men 

the  least  of   the  evils.    He  added:   "The  had,  on  the  question  of  regulation,  at  last 

market  is  flooded  with  millions  of  mining  and  placed  themselves  on  the  defensive, 

other  stocks,  which  are  bought  freely  by  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  sentence  from  the 

people  who  are  easily  humbugged.    No  one  testimony  of  Mr.  Hines  of  the  Atchison:  "It 

has  suggested,  so  far  as  I  know,  any  Govern-  is  manifest  that  the  public  is  going  to  insist 

mental  effort  to  prohibit  or  regulate  this  upon  regulation;    it  is  manifest  that  State 

speculation.    Swindling  through  the  issue  or  regulation  is  inadequate,  and  it  follows  that 

sale  of  railroad  securities  is  absolutely  insig-  federal  regulation  iiltimately,  and  preferably 

nificant  in  volume  with  what  is  done  in  other  at  the  outset,  should  be  exclusive."    And 

corporate  seciirities."  from  Mr.  Cravath's  testimony,  "Whether  or 

With  few  exceptions,  however,  those  who  not  it  is  economically  wise,  federal  regulation 

made  the  most  important  contributions  to  has  come  to  stay."  The  implication  was  clear 

the  great  mass  of  evidence  which  is  being  that  centralized  regulation  was  preferred  to 
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regulation  in  accordance  with  the  varied  opin-  ica,  as  indicated  by  the  balance  of  trade,  was 
ions  of  forty-eight  different  State  legislatures,  larger  at  the  end  of  the  year  than  had  been 

How  far,  then,  shall  the  Government  go  in  thought  possible. 
the  matter  under  inquiry?  One  must  grant  Figures  just  annoimced  show  the  value  of 
that  much  regulation  .might  easily  increase  iron  and  steel  exix)rts  during  the  calendar 
the  difficulty  that  so  many  investors  already  year  to  have  been  $200,000,000.  The  largest 
have  of  distinguishing  between  Government  exportation  prior  to  19 10  was  $197,000,000 
approval  and  Government  guarantee;  and  in  1907.  Moreover,  iron  and  steel  manu- 
might  also,  by  making  too  inflexible  the  terms  factures  are  f oimd  to  form  nearly  one-fourth 
of  the  sale  of  stocks  and  bonds,  act  as  a  blight  of  the  total  value  of  manufactures  exported, 
upon  independent  enterprise  in  the  building  of  which  in  1910  was  about  $830,000,000. 
the  new  lines  that  the  country  so  sorely  needs.       Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 

Then  what  can  be  done  to  diminish  what-  and  Labor  also  show  the  value  of  raw  cotton 
ever  present  danger  there  may  be  in  the  im-  exports  to  have  been  $530,000,000.  This 
provident  or  improper  issue  of  railroad  securi-  record  exceeds  by  more  than  $60,000,000  the 
ties?  Questions  like  these  were  asked  by  the  previous  best  year  in  the  history  of  the 
Commission.  The  answers  which  seemed —  trade.  The  quantity  exported,  however, 
if  oixe^might  be  presuming  enough  to  attempt  was  materially  less  than  in  certain  earlier 
a  judgment  so  far  in  advance  of  an  official  years,  having  been  but  3,641,000,000  pounds, 
report  making  recommendations  to  Congress  compared,  for  example,  with  4,374,000,000 
— to  bring  the  most  satisfaction  to  the  in-  pounds  in  1908,  when  the  value  was  but 
quirers  themselves,  were  of  this  nature:  $439,000,000. 

"  Establish  imiformity  by  a  code  of  simple      Here  are  the  official  figures  of   imports 
laws,  based  upon  broad,  fimdamental  prin-  and  exports  for  the  full  year: 
ciples."    "Through  an  extension  of  the  re-  Merchandise  imported $1,562,807,662 

qmrements  of  pubUaty,  place  the  responsi-  Domestic  and  foreign  merchandise 

bility  where  it  is  to-day,  namely,  upon  the      exported 1.864,411,270 

boards  of  directors  and  the  bankers,  letting  ^  .  .  —    —     7— 

them  bear  the  consequences  of  their  acts."  Excess  of  exports  over  imports  $301,603,608 

'^Let  the  railroads  deal  with  their  credit  as  Reference  has  previously  been  made  in 

best  they  may,  merely  msistmg  that  for  new  these  columns  to  the  fact  that  this  "visible" 

issues  of  stocks  and  bonds  a  fan-  considera-  balance  of  trade,  during  twenty  years  past, 

tion  be  received.       .  .    ,        ,                     ,  has  averaged  $476,000,000  in  favor  of  Amer- 

IncidentaUy,  as  might  have  been  expected,  j^a.  It  is  seen  that  in  1910  it  was  much  be- 
such  questions  arose  as  the  relationship  be-  x^^  that  average.  Without  the  unexpectedly 
tween  capiUhzation  and  the  rates  which, the  g^^^  showing  in  steel  and  cotton,  America 
pubUc  pays  for  the  semc^  rendered  by  the  ^^^1^  ^ave  cut  but  a  sorry  figure  inter- 
railroads,  and  the  advisabihty  of  physical  nationally, 
valuation  of  railroad  properties  as  a  basis  for 

their  capitalization.    The  disposition  was  to  Panama  Bonds 
dismiss  the  former  as  worthy  of  little  or  no 

consideration.   Rates,  insist  the  railroad  men,  ^ONVICTION  is  growing  that,  sometime 

are  fixed  in  accordance  with  "  what  the  traffic  during  the  year,  the  real  investment  value 

can  afford";  they  are  the  products  of  many  of  United  States  bonds  will  be  put  to  a  test, 

factors.    The  latter  was  held  to  be  more  or  Congress  has  just  had  submitted  for  its 

less  irrelevant.  consideration  a  bill,  authorizing  the  Secre- 

The  evidence  which  President  Hadley  and  tary  of  the  Treasury  to  insert  in  the  new 

his  colleagues  heard  is  a  strange  mixture  of  Panama  bonds  a  provision  "that  such  bonds 

theory  and  applied  economics.    Their  most  shall  not  be  receivable  by  the  Treasurer  of 

difficult  task  will  be  to  knead  it  all  into  work-  the  United  States  as  security  for  the  issue  of 

ing  shape  for  Congress,  in  the  heat  of  debate,  circulating   notes    to   national    banks   .  .  . 

to  turn  into  wholesome  laws.  provided  that  the  authority  .  .  .  shall  cease, 

v/hen  bonds  to  the  value  of  $100,000,000 

Steel  and  Cotton  Break  Records      shall  have  been  issued."    It  is  pretty  gener- 
ally believed  that  the  measure  will  become  a 
CTEEL  happens  to  have  been    "Prince"  law,  and  that  the  new  bonds  will  bear  inter- 

during  1910,  at  least  so  far  as  the  nation^s  est  at  the  rate  of  three  per  cent, 
exports  were  concerned.     Thanks  to  it  and       No  less  an  authority  on  United  States 
to  "King  Cotton,"  Europe^s  debt  to  Amer-  securities  than  the  National  City  Bank  of 
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New  York  declares  that  "  the  time  has  ar-  tion  of  so  many  individual  purchasers  to  turn 

rived  when  the  United  States  must  seek  a  their  attention  to  the  investment  markets 

market  for  its  bonds  on  an  investment  basis,  only  when  business  and  industry  are  "boom- 

imcomplicated  by  such  artificial   consider-  ing,"   when   confidence  is   contagious,   and 

ations  as  are  involved  in  the  availability  of  when  the  price  level  is  consequently  high, 
bonds  as  a  basis  of  national  bank  circulation.  '*       There  is  logic  in  the  bankers'  argimient  that 

The  outcome  of  the  experiment  will  be  it  is  before  the  "slowing  down"  process  has 

awaited  with  great  interest.    There  is,  how-  reached  a  point  where  large  sums  of  money 

ever,  little  doubt  that,  despite  the  growing  are  freed  from  the  channels  of  commerce  and 

disposition  on   the  part  of  individual   in-  trade,  and  before  these  sums  seek  investment 

vestors  to  demand  a  high  rate  of  income,  the  in  securities,  that  the  real  "opportunities" 

bonds    will    be    readily    absorbed    through  are  found, 
competitive  bidding.     There  are  more  in- 
vestors than  is  commonly  imagined  to  whom  The  Demand  for  Bonds 
the  factor  of  "safety"  still  appeals  more 

strongly  than  that  of  substantial  return.  INVESTMENT  bankers,  who  joined  with 

so   much   enthusiasm  in   the   campaign 

Why  Some  Investors  Hesitate  agamst  extravagance,  supplementing  Presi- 
dent Taft^s  efforts  to  check  the  dissipation 

"  T  HAD  about  made  up  my  mind  to  use  a  of  the  resources  of  the  nation  by  preaching 

•       few  thousand  dollars  of  idle  funds  in  the  the  doctrine  of  individual    saving,    profess 

purchase  of  bonds,"  wrote  a  subscriber,  re-  themselves  well  satisfied  with  the  number  of 

cently,  "but  a  friend  tells  me  that  we  are  in  avowed  "converts"  thus  far. 
for  some  bad  times,  and  advises  me  to  keep       Naturally,    the    "salvation,"    which    the 

the  money  in  the  bank.    What  do  you  think  bankers  held  out  was  the  purchase  of  high 

about  it?  "  grade  stocks  and  bonds,  and  it  is  gratifying 

This  particxilar  "friend"  is  not  alone  in  to  note  the  extent  to  which  the  public  has 

his  apparent  alarm  over  the  outlook  for  the  availed  itself  of  it.     The  demand  for  the  best 

year.    The  writer  personally  knows  of  a  good  issues  has  been  increasing  of  late,  and,  what 

many  others  who  have  become    disturbed  is  more,  it  hasn't  been  coming  from  the  big 

by  reading  the  pessimistic  views  of  the  rail-  banks  and  insurance  companies.     In  other 

road  men,  and  by  the  frequent  use  of  the  words,  the  tide,  which,  as  pointed  out  in  these 

word   "depression"   by   chroniclers   of   the  columns  last  month,  was  against  the  invest- 

industrial  news.    They  have  seen  the  recent  ment  markets,  appears  to  have  set  in  the 

bank  failiu*es  in  New  York  described  as  "an  other  direction. 

incipient  panic,"  and  quite  naturally,  per-       Superficially,  perhaps,  there  is  some  reason 

haps,  they  have  associated  all  these  things  with  for  a  continued  display  of  timidity  on  the 

the  unfortunate  events  of  the  panic  of  1907.  part  of  investors,  particularly  those  who  in 

It  would  make  a  long  story,  if  one  were  to  times  past  have  leaned  more  strongly 
attempt  to  tell  wherein  the  present  situation  toward  railroad  bonds.  Officials  of  many 
differs  from  that  which  dominated  in  the  of  the  great  transportation  systems  have  been 
breakdown  of  three  and  a  half  years  ago.  saying  that  it  would  not  surprise  them  if 
Suffice  it  to  say,  however,  that,  aside  from  191 1  were  to  be  another  year  of  declining 
one  or  two  mere  incidents,  the  two  are  not  "gross"  earnings.  We  have,  however,  had 
analogous  at  all.  In  the  opinion  of  those  it  suggested  to  us  by  some  of  the  closest  stu- 
who  study  conditions  most  closely,  and  who  dents  of  the  railroad  situation  that  the  out- 
have  proven  their  ability  to  interpret  them  look  is  not  so  bad  as  these  officials  try  to 
most  accurately,  it  is  going  far  enough  to  make  it  out.  We  have  previously  observed 
say  that  business  and  industry  are  simply  that,  in  view  of  certain  controversies  with  the 
"slowing  down."  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  aver- 

It  is  proverbially  true  that  in  times  like  age  railroad  man  has  been  disposed  to  put 

these  those  who  traffic  in  investment  securi-  his  worst  foot  forward, 
ties  find  their  persuasive  powers  mightily       At   the  time  of  writing   these  remarks, 

taxed  to  induce  certain  of  their  clients  (among  there  had  been  comparatively  little  change 

whom  we  may  imagine  the  person  quoted  in  the  average  price  of  representative  bonds, 

above)  to  take  advantage  of  really  attractive  but  it  must  inevitably  come  as  the  new  and 

opportimities.    They  find  themselves  con-  larger  demand  absorbs  the  old  supply.    The 

fronted  with  that  peculiar  phase  of  invest-  "bargains"  tend  gradually,  but  surely,   to 

ment  psychology,  exemplified  in  the  disposi-  disappear  from  the  counters. 
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RS.  JULIA  WARD  HOWE'S  posthumous  vol- 
ume of  verse,  "At  Sunset,"'  willendure  the  test 
of  true  poetry — that  it  must  stir  the  imagination 
and  speak  to  the  heart.    It  seems  quite  fitting  that 
wc  should  incidentally  call  to  mind,  along  with  some 
comment  on  this  volume,  the  major  incidents  of 
the  life  and  career  of  this  distinguished  woman  of 
letters,  philanthropist  and  reformer.     Mrs.  Howe's 
life  was  an  outpouring  of  the  passion  that  ever  re- 
mains an  attribute  of  the  good  and  the  great — the 
passion  for  "carryine,  from  one  end  of  society  to 
the  other,  the  best  Knowledge,  the  best  ideas  of 
their  time."     Her  husband,  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  sup- 
erintendent of  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind 
at  Boston,  was  for  many  years  her  able  coadjutor  in 
her  many  literary  and  philanthropical  activities. 
He  interested  his  wife  in 
(he  Greeks  and  the  cause 
of  anti-slavery,  and  for 
some  time  they  edited  an 
anti-slavery  paper.  Their 
sympathies   drew   them 
into   a   friendship  with 
John  Brown,  whom  they 
abetted  and  aided  until 
his  death. 

Mrs.  Howe  became  a 
contributor  to  many  peri- 
odicals, writing  many  lyr- 
ics and  two  plays.  Pre- 
vious to  this  last  collec- 
tion of  verse  she  had 
issued  two  volumes  of 
poems,  "Passion  Flow- 
ers" and  "Wordsforthe 
Hour."  Of  the  two  plays, 
the  most  pretentious, 
"  Hyppolytus,"  written 
for  Edwin  Booth,  was 
never  brought  out  — 
much  to  Mrs.  Howe's 
disappointment.  The 
"World's  Work"  was 
produced  at  Wallack's  in 
1855,  but  was  not  a  de- 
cided success. 

Mrs.    Howe's   perma-        ,„^   j^,^  „^„  j,Owi 
nent  contribution  to  lit-  jjg^  ,  ^j,. 

erature  will  in  all  prob- 
ability   be    only    a    few         (From  a  portrait  ma-le  by  J< 
lyrics,     of      which      the  as  the  fromispiece  of  "Ai 

popular  "Battle  Hymn  voiumen 

of    the     Republic"     is 

the  most  noteworthy.  These  fervid  Unc«,  sung 
to  the  tune  of  "John  Brown's  Body,"  were  written 
in  the  spring  of  1861.  while  Mrs.  Howe  w.is  visit- 
ing the  scenes  of  war  in  the  outskirts  of  Washinj,:- 
ton.  They  were  first  set  down  on  the  back  of  some 
loosesheets  of  paper  inscribed  with  the  slampof  that 
patriotic  body  of  men  and  women,  the  Ignited 
States  Sanitary  Commission.  The  A  lianlic  Monthly 
published  the  poem  and  it  circulated  rapidly 
throughout  the  country,  in  camp,  in  hospital,  in 
lAt  Suiuet.  By  Mm.  Jullk  Ward  Howe.  Ilaiighton 
Mifflin  Company .     150pp.. por.     H.36. 


prison — wherever  men  listened  to  the  call  of  free, 
dom.     The  popularity  of  the  "Battle  Hymn"  has 
only  been  paralleled  by  that  of  Mrs.  Harriet  Beec her 
Stowe's  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"     It  is  our  "Mar- 
seillaise."    It  sank  like  a  diver  into  the  hearts  of 
men  to  bring  forth  the  pearl  of  absolute  heroism — 
the  heroism  which  is  the  essence  of  the  old  Celtic 
spirit  that  goes  to  death  with  smiting  eyes  and  a 
song  upon  the  lips.     "The  'Battle  Hymn'  brings 
before  our  memory,"  said  Governor  Guild,  at  Mrs. 
Howe's  memorial  service,  "Cushing  in  his  battery 
at  Gettysburg;  Bartlett  strapped  in  his  saddle  lead- 
ing forlorn  hopes;  the  torn  and  wounded  remnants 
of  the  First  Minnesota,  with  80  per  cent,  of  their 
comrades  dead  on  the  lield  of  battle  and  three  cap- 
tured battle  flags  in  their  hands;  Winslow  sweeping 
the  pirates  from  the  sea 
in  the  face  of   a   hostile 
Europe;     the    agonizing 
skeletons    of    Anderson- 
ville;  Shaw  at  the  head 
ol  his  black  regiment  at 
Wagner;  the  Bloody 
Angle  at   Spottsylvania, 
and  the  moving  drama  at 
Appomattox." 

Theopening  line, "Mine 
eyes  have  seen  a  viMon," 
isan  utterance  that  gives 
one  an  understanding  of 
the  tremendous  influence 
she  exerted  upon  her 
times.  She  was  inspired ; 
her  poems  were  proph- 
ecies up-leaping  like 
flames  from  the  altar  of 
her  soul  to  light  the  way 
to  things  eternal. 

Mrs.  Howe  was  an  in- 
timate of  the  most  intcl. 
lectual  men  and  women 
of  her  time  and  a  great 
attraction  as  a  public 
speaker.  As  years  passed 
the  people  of  New  Eng- 
land came  to  regard  her 

■  YEARS  "Grand  Old  Woman  of 

-America."    She  outlived 

hn  Elliott  and  reprediiced         most   of  her  contempor- 
Sunsel."aposthumom  aries.     Of  those  who 

f  verse)  worked  with  her  in  the 

stirring  days  whena  song 
might  awaken  a  nation,  Col.  Thomas  Wentworth 
Higginson  and  Frank  Sanborn  alone  survive. 
Julia  Howe,  her  eldest  daughter,  died  in  1886. 
Her  living  children  are  Henry  Marion  Howe, 
professor  in  Columbia  University,  Mrs.  Florence 
Howe  Halt,  Mrs.  Laura  Richards,  known  as  a 
writer,  and  Maud  Howe  Elliot. 

Most  women  realize  their  responsibility  to  the 
family,  to  the  community,  even  to  the  state  and  to 
the  country;  Mrs.  Howe,  with  a  rec(%nition  of  a 
far  off  ideal  of  womanhood,  realized  her  responsi- 
bility to  the  world, — to  the  Cosmos.     This  sense 
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of  spiritual  kinship  with  humanity  gave  her  cour-  I"  ^hat  forgetful  heart, 

age  for  the  independence  of  thought  and  action  so  ifuX-^JhT bliSrf Jfk 

manifest  m  her  life.     She  beheved,  with  Nietzsche,  That  set  my  heaven  sparkling? 

that  "only  the  minority  is  capable  of  independ-  __,               ,   „ 

ence."     Her  last  work  was  an  effort  to  secure  recog-  SSfshSl'^em^bS^^         * 

nition  for  the  daughter  of  Garibaldi  and  a  plea  Roses  beneath  the  snow, 

before  the  Massachusetts  legislature  for  pure  food  -     J^^ne  in  November." 
laws  to  save  the  lives  of  children.     At  the  time  of 

her  death  she  was  engaged  in  arranging  the  poems  Another  lyric  breathing  the  mother  spirit  that  so 

included  in  the  volume  "At  Sunset."     This  collec-  eloquently  characterized  Mrs.  Howe,  beginning  "  I 

tion  embraces   many   poems   written   for   public  have  tended  six  pretty  cradles,"  is  of  exceptional 

occasions,  such  as  the  Hudson-Fulton  celebration,  sweetness.     The  frontispiece,  a  photogravure  por- 

the  Lincoln  centennial,  and  the  Peace  Congress.  Jrait  of  Mrs.  Howe  made  by  her  son-in-law  John 

There  are  also  many  personal  tributes  to  friends  Elliott,  brings  her  gracious  presence  near,  almost  to 

like  Whittier,  Dr.  Holmes,  Phillips  Brooks,  James  the  degree  of  actual  tangibility.     The  eyes  are 

Freeman  Clarke,  and  others.     To  analyze  Mrs.  serene,  the  expression  kindly.     One  imagines  she 

Howe  as  a  poet  is  difficult.     She  is  at  her  best  must  have  looked  like  this  portrait  at  breakfast 

when  she  attempts  least,  namely,  in  her  simple,  table  in  her  own  home.     It  is  proposed  to  hang  a 

spontaneous  lyrics.     There  is  a  feeling  of  a  loss  of  Ine-sized  portrait  of  Mrs.  Howe  in  Faneuil  Hall 

powerin  her  longer  poems,  where  spontaneity  is  sac-  and  also  to  erect  a  bust  m  the  Boston  Public 

rificed  to  content.     For  pure,  lyrical  beauty  there  is  Library.     It  is  right  that  she  should  be  venerated ; 

nothing  that  surpasses  the  lovely  lines  "Looking  tor  she  was  m  the  truest  sense  a  liberator  and  a 

down  on  the  White  Heads  of  My  Contemporaries."  reformer;  she  pleaded  for  the  rights  of  womanhood 

with  audacity  and  eloquence.     In  a  century  of 

"Beneath  what  mound  of  snow  marvelous  achievement  she  was  eminently  useful; 

H?w''^au'™SS;S!rnce"taol  she  stands  for  the  noblest  womanhood  and  the 

Where  buried  hope  reposes?  highest  standard  of  Citizenship. 
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AMERICAN  EDUCATION  teacher  and  teaching,  another  to  the  textbook,  and 
O  spend  a  week  in  residence  at  each  of  fourteen  one  to  great  personalities.  Dr.  Thwing  rightly 
leading  American  universities  may  not  give  regards  the  period  of  time  that  has  elapsed  since 
the  ideal  preparation  for  writing  upon  American  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  as  transitional  and  form- 
university  progress,  but  it  is  certainly  preferable  to  ative  in  a  peculiar  sense.  He  has  himself  been  an 
the  old  way  of  compiling  an  account  from  univer-  interested  observer  of  tj|e  educational  movement 
sity  catalogues  and  like  literature.  Whether  the  during  nearly  all  of  this  period  and  has  written 
method  is  a  successful  one  or  not  depends  very  much  concerning  it,  particularly  with  reference  to 
largely  upon  the  person  who  makes  use  of  it.    In  higher  education. 

the  case  of  Dr.  Edwin  E.  Slosson,  the  author  of  Until  quite  recently  very  little  has  been  known 

"Great  AmericanUniversities,"^  the  fourteen  weeks  in  this  country  about  outdoor  schools,  although  in- 

thus  employed  proved  to  be  time  well  spent.    Dr.  formation  concerning* such  schools  in  Germany  and 

Slosson  was  enabled  to  write  a  more  vital,  im-  England  has  been  for  some  time  available  in  official 

partial,  and  truthful  account  of  what  is  going  on  reports.    Dr.  Leonard  P.  Ayres,  of  the  department 

to-day  in  our  leading  educational  institutions  than  of  child  hygiene,   Russell  Sage  Foundation,   has 

has  appeared  in  a  lonpj  time.    Naturally  the  picture  taken  the  accounts  of  this  European  experience, 

is  not  wholly  flattering,  and  in  certain  academic  together  with  that  of  the  Providence  and  Boston 

circles  there  will  doubtless  be  criticism  of  some  of  schools   and    material    from   other   sources,    and 

Dr.  Slosson's  statements  as  well  as  regret  that  now  has  compiled  a  little  book*  for  the  use  of  school 

and  then  a  family  skeleton  was  exposed  to  public  superintendents,   teachers,   and  others  interested 

gaze.     But  on  the  whole  the  author  has  at  least  in  educational   work.     The  text  is  accompanied 

succeeded  in  telling  in  a  very  direct  and  forcible  by  a  series   of  graphic  and   interesting   illustra- 

way  what  he  saw,  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  tions. 

what  he  saw  was  distinctly  creditable  to  the  mod-  In  a  little  book  entitled  "Child  Problems,"*  Dr. 

ern  American  university — which,  by  the  way,  is  an  George  B.  Mangold,  of  the  St.  Louis  School  of 

institution  that  its  own  graduates  of  a  quarter  of  Social   Economy,  writes  about  infant  and  child 

a  century  ago  would  almost  fail  to  recognize.    Dr.  mortality  and  its  causes,  the  recent  aspects  of  edu- 

Slosson's  concluding  chapter,  "Comparisons  and  cational  reform,  child  labor,  the  delinquent  child, 

Conclusions,"  should  be  read  with  diligence  by  and  the  dependent  and  neglected  child.     In  this 

university  presidents  and  trustees  and  all  respon-  single  volume  Dr.  Mangold  has  brought  together 

sible  for  university  administration.  a  great  deal  of  material  that  has  heretofore  had  no 

President  Charles  F.  Thwing's  "History  of  Edu-  popular  presentation  outside  of  the  pages  of  finan- 

cation  in  the  United  States  Since  the  Civil  War"*  cial  reports  and  th-,  proceedings  of  organizations, 

covers  not  only  the  field  of  college  and  university  He  has  made  an  exceedingly  useful  compilation  of 

education  but  the  other  parts  of  our  educational  important  data  bearing  on  these  several  subjects, 

system  as  well.     One  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  Books  on  what  has  been  called  the  most  intimate 

•  Great  American  Universities.    By  Edwin  E.  Slosson.  P^^^se  of  self-education— that  is  to  say,  a  proper 
Macmillan.     528  pp..  111.     S2.50.  » Open-Alr  Schools.     By  Leonard  V7XyTe&.  "Doubleday. 

*  Education  in  tbe  United  States  Since  the  Civil  War.  Page  &  Co.     171  pp.,  ill.     S1J20. 

By  Charles  F.  Thwing.     Houghton  MiflEUn  Company.     348  <  Child  Problems.     By  George  B.  Mangold.     Macmillan. 

pp.     SI  .25.  381  pp.     SI. 25. 
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understanding  of  the  sex  question — come  from  the  country  from  the  point  of  view  of  State  and  federal 

presses  in  increasing  numbers.     Among  those  of  legislation.     Mr.  Gilbert  Thomas  Stephenson,  of 

recent  publication  which  are  worthy  of  more  than  North  Carolina,  has  made  an  examination  of  the 

a  mere  reading  should  be  mentioned:  Dr.  Francis  constitutions,  statutes,  and  judicial  decisions  of  the 

H.  MacCarthy's  **  Hygiene  for  Mother  and  Child"  United  States  and  of  the  States  and  Territories, 

(Harper);   Mrs.    Burton   Chance's   "Mother  and  between  1865  and  the  present  time,  to  find  the  laws 

Daughter"  (Century) ;  Sir  Oliver  Lodge's  "  Parent  that  have  made  distinctions  between  persons  on 

and  Child"  (Funk  &  Wagnalls);   Dr.  Le  Grand  the  basis  of  race.'     This   is  a  matter  of  much 

Kerr's  "  Care  and  Training  of  Children "  (Funk  &  interest,  not  only  to   the   eleven    States  of  the 

Wagnalls);    Margaret    Slattery's   "The    Girl   in  South  but  to  every  State  in  the  Union  which 

Her  Teens"   (Sunday    School    Times);    and   Dr.  has  legislated  upon  the  race  question  in  any  of 

Edith   B.  Lowry's   "Confidences — ^Talks  with  a  its  manifold  forms.    The  author  has  not  confined 

Young  Girl  Concerning  Herself"  (Forbes  &  Co.,  himself  to  the  legal  documents  but  has  endeavored 

Chicago).  to  state  the  principles  involved  in  a  non-technical 

manner. 

SOCIOLOGY  AND  POLITICS  ^  subject  of  fresh  and  growing  interest  is  the 

Whether  the  publishers  have  had  in  mind  the  ever-increasing  expenditure  of  our  national  Govem- 

fact  that  during  the  opening  weeks  of  191 1  several  ment.    This  was  the  subject  of  a  series  of  eight 

thousand   lawmakers  would   be  engaged  at  their  lectures  delivered  last  year  at  Columbia  University 

annual  or  biennial  tasks,  we  have  no  means  of  on  the  George  Blumenthal  Foundation  by  Prof, 

knowing.    But  certain  it  is  that  the  proportion  of  Henry  Jones  Ford.    These  lectures  have  now  been 

books  in  the  present  season's  output  devoted  to  published  in  book  form.^    They  deal  with  the  mak- 

topics  of  peculiar  interest  to  legislators  is  remark-  ing  of   the    national   budget,   the  constitutional 

ably  large.     Within  the  pwist  few  weeks  there  have  agencies  of  budget  control,  comparisons  with  other 

been  issued  from  the  presses  of  some  of  our  most  countries,  the  evolution  of  the  American  system, 

important  publishing  houses  at  least  a  dozen  works,  political  conditions  and  tendencies,  and  the  possi- 

^ch  one  of  which  deals  with  one  or  more  of  the  bilities  of  improvement.    The  publication  of  this 

most  vital  phases  of  problems  that  have  presented  book  is  especially  timely  in  view  of  the  efforts  that 

themaelves  for  solution  either  to  our  State  legisla-  are  being  made  by  the  Taft  administration  and  by 

tures  or  to  the  national  Congress.    One  volume,  certain  leaders  in  Congress  to  check  the  rise  of 

indeed,  is  entirely  given  up  to  a  study  of  the  origin,  governmental  expenditures. 

history,  and  present  tendencies  of  law-making  by  Munici^  proDlems  are  dealt  with  in  the  con- 
statute.  The  title  of  this  work,  "Popular  Law-  crete  by  Prof.  Delos  F.  Wilcox  in  his  little  book 
Making,"'  by  Frederic  Jesup  Stimson,  might  be  entitlecl  "Great  Cities  in  America."'  Professor 
taken  m  a  narrow  sense  to  refer  to  the  modern  Wilcox  confines  his  discussion  to  six  cities  only: 
workings  of  the  initiative  and  referendum.  This,  Washington,  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
however,  is  not  at  all  the  theme  of  the  book,  nor  St.  Louis,  and  Boston.  While  this  method  of  treat- 
does  the  author  seem  to  have  had  such  usage  of  his  ment  is  experimental,  former  works  of  this  char- 
phrase  in  mind.  By  "popular"  law-making  he  acter  having  discussed  the  government  of  cities  by 
means  all  legislation  ehacttd  by  modem  representa-  topics,  we  l^lieve  that  the  innovation  will  be  wel- 
tive  governments.  He  begins  with  the  early  Eng-  comed  by  students  of  municipal  affairs  generally, 
lish  idea  of  law  and  its  working-out  and  proceeds  to  By  taking  each  city  separately  the  author  is  able 
treat  of  American  legislation  under  the  separate  to  make  a  more  effective  presentation  of  the  actual 
heads  of  property  rights,  regulation  of  rates  and  facts  which  had  formed  the  groundwork  of  any 
prices,  trusts  and  monopolies,  corporations,  labor  attempt  at  municipal  reform.  If  this  method  of 
laws,  military  and  mob  law,  political  rights,  per-  treatment  should  prove  acceptable  to  the  public 
sonal  and  racial  rights,  marriage  and  divorce,  it  is  suggested  that  at  some  future  time  the  story 
criminal  law  and  police,  internal  improvements,  may  be  extended  to  include  Cleveland,  Los  An- 
and  the  public  domain.  Very  few  students  have  geles,  Detroit,  Pittsburg,  Denver,  Milwaukee,  and 
ever  attempted  such  an  investigation  of  the  entire  other  cities  of  the  second  class, 
field  of  American  statute  law,  and  in  presenting  the  Prof.  Robert  C.  Brooks  has  an  unpleasant  sub- 
results  of  such  an  investigation  Mr.  Stimson  is  ject  in  his  book  entitled  "Corruption  in  American 
certainly  a  pioneer.  From  this  work  the  legislator  Politics  and  Life."  •  Still,  it  is  just  this  cold-blooded 
of  any  one  of  our  American  States  may  consider  |>athological  method  that  is  required  as  the  basis 
with  profit  what  has  been  accomplished  in  any  for  all  effective  reform  movements.  Dr.  Brooks 
portion  of  this  vast  field  by  all  of  the  States.  The  has  spent  many  years  in  familiarizing  himself  with 
book  affords  a  remarkable  conspectus  of  American  the  facts  of  American  corruption,  and  he  is  in  a 
law-making.  position    to    state    these    facts    in   a   way    that 

A  useful  manual  of  the  legal  rules  governing  cor-  should  Jmake  a  strong  appeal  to  those  members 

porations  has  been  written  by  John  S.  Sullivan,  of  of  the  community  who    have  faith  in  publicity 

the  University  of  Pennsylvania.*    This  book  is  not  as  the  effective  cure  of  most  evib  in  our  public 

only  a  convenient  handbook  of  statistics,  but  com-  life. 

bines  with  a  clear  statement  of  the  practical  rules  Another  set  of  questions  that  demands  serious 

t)f  corporation  law  some  discussion  of  the  broader  consideration  from  our  legislators  is  related  to  the 

principles  governing  it.     In  order  to  explain  and  education  of  industrial  workers.     Mr.  Arthur  D. 

illuminate  the  text  many  illustrative  easels  have  Dean,  chief  of  the  di\'ision  of  trade-schools  of  the 

been  inserted    at    proper  points   throughout   the  New    York    State    Education    Department,    has 

volume.  " — 

Strangely  enough,  there  has  been  comparatively  «  *^«^  pistincUons  in  i^erican  Iaw.    By  OUbert  T. 

r.^i^       \^   'a       ^'           c   ^\.                          ^'         '      ..!.•  Stephenson.     Appletons.     388  pp.     S1.50. 

Iiltle  consideration   of   the   race  question   in   this  « The  Cost  of  Our  National  Government.     By  Hctory  J. 

- Ford.     MacmiUan.     147  pp.     SI. 50. 

»  Popular    Law-MakinK-     By    Frederic   Jesup    Stimson,  » Great  Cities  in  America.     By  Delos  F.  Wilcox.     Mac- 

Srrlbners.     390  pp.     S2.50.  millan.     426  pp.     $1.25. 

J  American  (Corporations.     By  .Tohn  J.  Sullivan.    Apple-  •  Corruption  in  American  Politics  and  LlfB.     By  Robert 

tons.      I.Vj  pp.     $2.  C.  Brooks.     Dodd.  Mead  *  Co.     .309  pp.     $1.25. 
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written  a  little  book  on  "The  Worker  and  the  of  the  genera)  results  of  the  conservation  of  water. 
State."'  In  which  he  makes  a  plea  for  "the  demo-  The  book  is  illustrated  from  photographs, 
cratizationof  education  "and  urges  that  the  proper  Mr.  Carl  S.  Vrooman  gives  an  mteresting  and 
working-out  of  a  national  system  of  industrial  suggestive  discussion  of  American  railway  prob- 
education,  more  or  less  under  federal  control,  is  lenis  in  the  light  of  European  experience.'  His 
the  only  thin^  that  will  insure  economic,  Indus-  general  topic  resolves  itself  into  the  controverted 
trial,  and  social  stability  in  this  country.  He  question:  government  regulation  versus  govern- 
points  out  that  most  of  the  ^at  army  of  bo^s  ment  operation.  Mr.  Vrooman  has  been  over  the 
and  girls  destined  to  earn  their  living  with  their  European  railway  situation  with  great  care,  and 
hands  waste  from  four  to  six  years  between  the  the  result  of  his  studies  is  to  convince  him  that  the 
time  they  finish  the  common'School  course  and  most  probable  ultimate  solution  of  the  transporta- 
the  time  when  they  are  old  enough  to  secure  places  tion  problem  in  this  country  is  public  ownership 
in  factories.  The  result  ia  that  man^  of  them  drift  and  operation.  Nevertheless,  he  advocates  no 
into  unskilled  labor,  and  comparatively  few  rise  undue  hastening  of  the  process  of  national iiat ion, 
above  this  class.  preferring  to  wait  until  the  people  have  been  pre- 
Miss  Annie  Marion  MacLean  is  the  author  of  sented  with  what  he  terms  "a  generous  diet  of 
"Wage-Earning  Women,"' a  compact  and  admir-  thoroughly  authenticated  economic  facts."  In- 
able  summary  of  the  industrial  conditions  faced  stead  of  treating  the  general  subject  of  railway 
by  women  in  every  part  of  the  United  States.  The  transportation  by  countries,  as  has  been  done  by 
material  that  went  into  this  book  was  gathered,  other  writers.  Mr.  Vrooman  has  adopted  the  plan 


<t  by  correspondence,  but  by  actual  personal  con-  of  taking  up,  one  at  a  time,  our  most  important 

tact,  and  there  is  evidence  of  this  on  every  page,  and  least  understood  railway  problems  in  order  to 

In  other  words,  it  is  a  vital  treatment  of  the  sub-  focus  upon  each  of  them  whatever  light  could  be 

ject.  and  not  a  mere  statistical  abstract.  gained  from  the  combined  experience  of  the  sev- 

Another  presentation  of  the  problem  of  women  eral  European  countries  investigated, 
in  industry  is  made  by  Rhcta  Childe  Dorr  in  a  A  fifth  edition  of  Prof.  F.  W.  Taussig's  "Tariff 
book    entitled     "What     Eight     Million    Women  History  of  the  United  States"*  brings  tne  subject 
Want."'    Amoi^  the  topics  treated  in  this  volume  up  to  date  by  the  addition  of  a  chapter  on  the 
are:    "American  Women  and  the  Common  Law,"  Payne- Aid  rich  act  of  1909.  Professor  Taussig's  work 
"Women's  Demands  on  the  Rulers  of  Industry,"  has  long  been  recognized  as  the  standard  authority 
"Making   Over   the   Factory   from   the   Inside,"  on  our  tariff  history  and  is  made  still  more  valuable 
"The   Servant   in   Her   House,"   and  "Votes   for  by  the  inclusion  of  thechapteron  the  new  law. 
Women."      Many  of  these  chapters  appeared  as  An  expanded  edition  of  the  book  originally  en- 
special  articles  in /f  am  ^ton'i  ^agosiiie.  titled   "Europe's   Optical    Illusion,"   by   Norman 
A  revised  edition  of  "The  American   Business  Angell,  has  been  brought  out  simultaneously — so 
Woman,"'   by   John   Howard  Cromwell,  has  ap-  the  publishers  inform  us — in  England,  Germany, 
pcared  after  an  interval  of  some  ten  years  since  France,    Holland.    Sweden.    Denmark,    and    the 
the  publication  of  the  first  edition.     During  this  United  States.     The  new  edition,  entitled  "The 
time  there  have,  of  course,  been  changes  in  the  laws  Great   Illusion."'  is  simply  an  expansion   of   the 
and  customs  affecting  some  of  the  subjects  con-  original  work,  which  we  reviewed  some  months  ago 
sidered  in  the  book,  and  some  subjects  which  wiye  in   these  pages.     The  illusion,  according  to   Mr. 
not  considered  at  all  in  the  previous  edition  have  Angell,  is  the  false  belief  on  the  part  of  Europe,  and 
now  been  incorporated.    The  book  is  intended  as  to  a  certain'extent  the  world  in  general,  that  any 
a    guide   for   the   investment,    preservation,    and  real  benefit  can  come  to  anyone  from  the  conquest 
accumulation   of   property.      It   contains  explan-  of  one  country  by  another.     "If  credit  and  com- 
ations  and  illustrations  of  all  neces.sary  methods  mcrcial  contracts,  which  are  the  foundations  of 
of  business.  wealth,  are  tampered  with  in  an  attempt  at  confis- 
"State  Socialism   in  New  Zealand"'  gives  the  cation  by  a  conqueror,  the  credit-dependent  wealth 
results  of  a  first-hand  study  of  the  political  and  not  only  vanishes,  thus  giving  the  conqueror  noth- 
hat  land  of  experimentation,  ing  for  his  conquest,  but,  in  its  collapse,  involves 
merican  university  professor  the  conqueror;  so  that,  if  conquest  is  not  to  injure 
f  a  barrister  in  practice  at  the  conqueror,  he  must  scrupulously  respect  the 
i.     Two  important  chapters  enemy's   property, — in   which   case   conquest   be- 
compulsory  arbitration,  and  comes  economically  futile." 
id  tne  advantage  of  revision 

I.W  ZMland  arbiiratio.  act,  '"«  ^"-""N  commonwealth-  kevis.d 

gh   Commissioner   for   New  Ambassador  Bryce  has  completed  a  revision  of 

"The  American  Commonwealth,"'"  a  work  which 

of  Water"'  is  the  title  of  a  was   accepted    many    years    ago    as  the   leading 

lie  pen  of  John  L.  Mathews,  authority  on  the  political  system  of  the  United 

)g   the    Mississippi."      This  States.     There  are  many  important  additions  to 

exposition  of  what  is  meant  the  original  text,  which,  however,  do  not  affect  the 

by  water  as  a  resource,  of  water  power  and  the  general  plan  of  the  work.     Four  chapters,  on  the 

mining  of  the  white  coal,  of  swamp  drainage,  and  other  hand,  arc  entirely  new,  and  should  be  sped- 

-The  Worka-  >nd  the  BUu>.    Br  Anh-r  D.   De^.  fi<^«"y  ""^^i-     These  <l^';K'^tr>iHt^;,^wM!lh 

Cenwry.    3SS  pp.    «i.20.  transmarine  possessions  of  the  United  States  whtch 

„> Wam-Earnliui;  Women.     By  Annie  Muion  MsoLonn.  f^ve  been  acquired  since  the  first  edition  of  "The 

•  yna.tKlgbtlXoiionVomen'Waiil.     By_Hheta  ChildB  _  '  Araericin  Rall«y^Probleins  in  tho  I^t  of  Europcin 


Mayuknl  &  C 
Pura™.     3T6  (p.     M."  "'  __"'  "'^'"     ^•"Tirlff  HlBjoryof'toe  United  atates.     By  F.  V 

"  The    Acosricwi  Commonwaslth.     By   Jam*. 


Biulutn^Woman.     By  John  H.  Crom-    PrDHde,_ 
iTBrd  Le    Pulnui 
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American   Commonwealth"    was   published;   the  history^  University  of  Minnesota),  in  his  study, 

recent    influx   of   immigrants   from   Central   and  "The  Influence  of  Wealth  in  Imperial  Rome,***  takes 

Southern  Europe;  new  phases  of  the  negro  problem  for  his  text  the  "truth**  that  "the  Romans  owed 

in  the  South;  and  the  remarkable  development  in  much,  both  of  their  greatness  and  of  their  ultimate 

the  past  few  years  of  American  universities.     The  failure,  to  the  supreme  estimate  they  put  upon 

chapter  on  municipal  government,  which  was  con-  wealth  and  its  concomitants.** 

tributed  to  the  first  edition  by  the  Hon.  Seth  Low,  "To  gauge  the  great   political  experiment  of 

has  been  entirely  rewritten  by  that  gentleman,  and  France  during  the  last  four  decades,  and  to  make 

new  matter  of  interest  relating  to  city  government  an  inventory  of  the  constructive  and  reformative 

and  city  politics  has  been  incorporated.    Through-  work  of  the  republic," — this  has  been  the  aim  of 

out  the  work  Mr.  Bryce  has  introduced  concise  de-  Prof.  Jean  Charlemagne  Bracq  (Vassar)  in  his  book 

scriptions  of  what  he  regards  as  noteworthy  new  "France  Under  the  Republic.'**   If  we  bear  in  mind, 

phenomena  in  American  politics  and  society.  "The  says  Professor  Bracq,  the  complexity  of  the  na- 

American  Commonwealth  "  first  appeared  in  1888  tional  problems  and  the  difficuldes  thrown  in  the 

as  a  result  of  many  years  of  searching  and  pains-  path  of  the  French  people, — "difficulties  of  history 

taking  investigation  on  the  ]>art  of  the  author.     A  and  religion  which  Americans  have  never  experi- 

revis<^  and  much  enlarged  edition  appeared  in  enced, — we  shall  be  filled  with  admiration  for  the 

i89;}-95,  and  since  that  date  various  minor  cor-  republicans  of  France  who,  not  without  making 

rections  and  additions  have,  from  time  to  time,  many  blunders,  have,  on  the  whole,  wrought  so 

been  made.     We  shall  make  further  reference  to  well." 

this  work. 

OTHER  BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH 

HISTORICAL  WORKS  In  the  "American  Nature  Series"  an  excellent 
A  useful  "footnote  to  history  **  is  supplied  by  Dr.  little  volume  on  "  Insects  and  Disease *'•  is  contrib- 
D.  Maclaren  Robertson*s  account  of  the  French  uted  by  Prof.  Rennie  W.  Doane,  of  Stanford 
Academy  from  its  foundation,  in  1635,  down  to  the  University.  This  book  gives  not  only  a  popular 
present  day.'  It  was  in  connection  with  his  in-  account,  admirably  illustrated,  of  the  way  in  which 
v^tigations  into  the  history  of  the  great  French  insects  may  spread  or  cause  some  of  our  common 
dictionary  that  Dr.  Robertson  became  interested  diseases,  but  many  helpful  sug^tions  of  practical 
in  the  life  story  of  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  methods  to  be  emploved  in  doing  away  with  some 
worid*s  literary  institutions.  He  has  supplied  his  oi  the  most  serious  of  our  inaect  pests.  The  chap- 
readable  volume  with  a  number  of  illustrations,  ters  on  mosquitoes,  for  example,  are  full  of  encour- 
besides  an  appendbc  giving  the  names  of  the  agement  for  all  who  are  interested  in  the  warfare 
members  of  the  French  Academy  during  its  history,  that  is  being  waged  against  these  disseminators  of 
Mary  Crawford  (Mrs.  Hugh)  Fraser  has  added  malaria  and  yellow  fever.  The  same  thing  is  true 
another  to  her  list  of  entertaining  and  instructive  of  the  chapter  devoted  to  house  flies,  or  "typhoid 
books  of  diplomatic  experiences.  Her  latest  vol-  "*^'"  ...  .  n- 
ume,  summing  up  her  reminiscences,  is  entitled  Two  recent  ettorts  at  stimulating  a  more  intelli- 
"  A  Diplomatist's  Wife  in  Many  Lands.***  Mrs.  gent  reading  of  the  Scriptures  attempt  to  present 
Fraser,  as  the  wife  of  an  English  representative  to  the  modern  reader  the  Bible  in  connected  narra- 
abroad  whose  career  covered  more  than  half  a  cen-  tiye  form.  In  "The  Old  Testament  Narrative,**' 
tury,  has  seen  the  intimate  side  of  diplomatic  life  ^'r-  Alfred  D.  Sheffield  has  taken  the  old  classic 
in  many  European  countries  as  weft  as  in  the  English  version,  separated  the  passages,  reset  them 
United  States.  In  the  two  volumes  of  the  present  >«  connected  order,  and  edited  them  so  that  the 
work  she  records  some  very  interesting  memories  sequence  of  events  in  the  modern  sense  is  pre- 
of  the  Italian  Risorgimento  and  of  the  Mexican  served.  "The  Narrative  Bible,**' edited  by  Clifton 
revolution  of  1867.  Johnson,  has  attempted  to  do  much  the  same  thing. 
Two  recently  published  volumes  treat  of  life  in  with  omissions,  however,  of  such  portions  as  are 
ancient  Rome  from  more  intimate  standpoints  not  necessary  for  the  connected  narrative.  This 
than  those  usually  taken  in  surveying  the  ancient  second  volume  is  illustrated  with  reproductions  of 

world.    Miss  Elizabeth  W.Champney's"  Romance   some  of  Gustave  Dore*s  famous  pictures. 

of  Imperial  Rome***  tells  us  the  stories  of  most  of  *  Romance  of  Imperial  Rome.    By  Elizabeth  W.  Champ- 

the  "empresses"  of  the  Roman  state  and  of  some  "TTkfFiStlSiceffV&th  in  S^i  Rome.  By  wuii«» 

of  the  women  of  less  exalted  rank  but  greater  steams  Davis.    MacmUlan.    340  pp.    S2. 

notoriety.     The  volume  is  copiously  and  artistic-  «  * ^"^"^ftJii?***''  ^tI^®'*"''*!!  50       ^^^'^  Ohariema«n« 

ally  illustrated,  chiefly  by  reproductions  of  famous  UMects  and^isease.  ^y  R.  W.'  Doane.    Hemr  Holt. 

paintings.     Prof.  William  Stearns  Davis  (ancient  227  pp..  m..  11^50.  „^.    ^  ,^ 

*— -* ^^ .        »The    Old    Testament  Narrative.     Edited     by    Alftvd 

>The  French  Academy.     By  D.  Maclaren   Robertson.  Dwlgbt  ShefDeld.     Houghton.  Mifflin  Company.     610  pp.. 

O.  W.  Dillingham  Company.     380  pp.     S3.  ill.     S1.50. 


« A  Diplomatist's  Wife  hi  Many  Lands.     By  Mrs.  Hugh        'The   Narrative  Bible.     Edited   br   Clifton     Johnson. 
Fraser.     Do<ld.  Mead  &  Co.     2  vols..  678  pp..  por.     S600.    Baker  &  Taylor  Company.    410  pp.,  in.    $1.60. 
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COUNT  ALBERT  APPONYI,  THE  ILLUSTRIOUS  HUNGARIAN 
ADVOCATE  OF  UNIVERSAL  PEACE 


Author,  statesman,  patriot,  jurist,  member  of  the  Hungarian  House  of  Commons  (or  forty  years, 
leader  of  the  Hungarian  Independent  party,  and  at  present  Royal  Hungarian  Minister  of  Public 
Education,  Count  Albert  Apponyi  has  had  a  most  distinguished  career.  Last  month  he  paid  a 
visit  to  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  to  the  "peace  lovers  of  the  new  world 
a  message  from  the  old  world  enemies  of  war."  On  February  9  the  unusual  spectacle  was  wit- 
nessed in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Count  Apponyi  standing,  by  special  invitation,  in 
Speaker  Cannon's  rostrum  and  addressing  the  lower  House  of  Congress.  "Since,"  said  Count 
Apponyi,  in  his  address  in  New  York  later,  "America  Is  a  safeguard  against  reaction  anywhere 
and  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  power  of  democracy,  America  is,  or  is  to  be,  at  least,  one  of 
the  most  powerful  agents  for  the  promotion  of  the  idea  of  universal  peace." 
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mth,  what-  are  a  hundred  ways  in  which  either  you  or 
n  said  tor  some  of  your  fellow-citizens  may  be  put  at 
the  real  seeming  disadvantage  when  you  desire  con- 
,hat  of  the  sideration  at  the  handsof  someone  connected 
the  legisla-  with  the  Administration. 


Qrest rained  j^^^  Every  Congressman  and  every 
ted  States,  pattonat»  Senator  must  give  a  good  deal  of 
the  House,  ^'"".  his  time  and  attention  to  the 
iwer  of  the  filling  of  vacancies  in  important  post  offices, 
;  end  a  de-  to  the  appointment  of  custom-house  officers, 
ent,  other  United  States  district  attorneys,  United 
wn  the  re-  States  marshals,  and  a  variety  of  other  offi- 
i  the  Presi-  cers.  It  is  not  easy  for  a  self-respecting  mem- 
whip  many  ber  of  either  branch  of  Congress  who  is 
"Prestige"  obliged  to  call  at  the  White  House, — or  at 
)rces  when  the  Post-Office  Department  on  necessary 
business,  perhaps  relating  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  postmasters  in  his  district, — to  sub- 
resentative  mit  to  the  ordeal  of  being  confronted  with  ' 
tel  that  his  the  question:  How  are  you  going  to  vote  on 

important  such  and  such  a  hill?     Or  that  other  ques- 

der  legisla-  tion,  relative  to  the  next  national  convention. 

He  prefers  Every  such  Congressman  or  Senator  knows 

regard  for  very  well  that  for  a  President  to  swing  the 

;r  our  sys-  patronage  club  over  his  head,  and  to  hold 

)r  a  Repre-  up  his  post-office  appointments  with  the  frank 

mpelled  to  purpose  of  coerdng  him  into  a  certain  posi- 

of  cordial  tion  on  matters  pending  in  Congress,  is  an 

nd  the  ad-  affront  to  his  personal  and  official  dignity 

ts.     Mem-  and  is  a  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  Constitu- 

£  naturally  tion.  These  are  the  things  they  say  privately, 
lot  only  is 

gton  when  n,-stmm-  ^^^^  there  has  been  a  mid-term 

hite  House  jo"*'"  and  t*i  Congressional  election  that  goes 

■  respective  '''""' """ '  gainst  the  party  in  power,  thus 

may  also  retiring  from  office  a  great  many  Congress- 
ire  are  end-  men  and  Senators,  the  last  acts  of  a  collapsing 
'.  by  every  and  discredited  majority  in  Congress  must 
ime  branch  always  bear  close  watching.  These  are  days 
your  Sena-  and  hours  that  tempt  an  Administration  to 
cklisted  at  resort  to  the  "jamming"  process.  Unless 
nent,  there  men  in  executive  power  are  exceptionally 

11.  by  Tei  BiTiiiK  or  Bithikb  Ookfaht  iK 
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cool-headed,   they  lose   their   judgment   in  ends.     It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  this 
their  determination  to  have  their  own  way.  important  agreement, — aifecting  tariff  rates 
The  opportunities  for  effective  use  of  the  at  many  points  and  bearing  a  relationship  to 
patronage  club  in  these  closing  hours  become  the  whole  fiscal  and  economic  policy  of  the 
greatly  increased.    There  are  always  Sena-  United  States, — ought  to  have  been  jammed 
tors  and  Congressmen  who  have  lost  their  through  Congress  without  opfxirtunity  for 
seats  but  who  wish  to  serve  the  public  for  a  thorough  discussion.    There  were  strong  and 
salary  in  an  appointive  office;   and  they  are  sincere  members  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
put  in  a  hard  place.    The  Administration  is  tatives  who  favored  the  idea  of  reciprocity 
also  put  in  a  position  of  dire  temptation  and  with  Canada,  yet  who  deeply  resented  the 
real  danger.    Let  us  say  that  the  Adminis-  methods  used  by  President  Taft  to  force  this 
tration  particularly  desires  to  pass  certain  measure  to  a  vote,  allowing  no  real  debate, 
measures.    It  has  made  itself  believe  tluit  it  making  use  of  the  entire  support  of  the  Demo- 
alone  is  wise  as  respects  what  are  good  meas-  cratic  half  of  the  House,  and  securing  the 
ures;  and  it  holds  Congress  in  contempt  and  votes  of  less  than  half  of  the  members  of  his 
detestation.     It  convinces  itself  that  public  own  party.     Furthermore,  there  were  many 
opinion  would  support  such  enactments  as  Republican   Senators  equally  disturbed  by 
the   Administration   desires,   and   that   the  these  methods  of  virtual  coercion  from  the 
press  is  ready  to  applaud  the  President  for  White  House.     Senators  like  Mr.  Cummins 
"  steam- rolling "  these  measures  through.  of  Iowa  have  for  many  years  and  with  great 
ability  advocated  close  trade  relations  with 
ASeiitmtof  ^"*  ^°^  '^^  ^^^  ^  "jammed  Canada.    Such  Senators  have  a  right  to  be 
fltuporrf* oBrf  through"?   One  way  is  to  appeal  heard  at  length  upon  the  provisions  in  detail 
Puniahmtnt  f,.^[,ijy  (q  ^y^^  country,  and  al-  of  this  particular  bill,  which  must  be  regarded 
low  the  matter  to  rest  at  that  point.    If  the  as  part  and  parcel  of  our  tariff  system  as  a 
public  opinion  of  a  given  State  or  Congres-  whole,  and  which  has  no  immediate  urgency, 
sional  district  is  strongly  in  favor  of  a  pro- 
posed measure,  the  Senator  or  Representa-  ^^  ^^^     It  is  now  nearly  two  years  since 
tive  concerned  will  not  fail  to  know  the  views  '"■'  <*•     the    inauguration    of    President 
of  his  constituents.    Another  method  is  for  ""        Taft,  and  his  first  act  of  impor- 
the  Administration  itself  to  become  the  most  tance  was  to  call  the  newly  elected  Sixty-first  ■ 
brazen  of  lobbyists;   to  count  noses  in  the  Congress  together  in  special  session  to  revise 
United  States  Senate  on  a  pending  measure ;  the  tariff.   During  the  campaign,  in  1908,  Mr, 
and  then  to  send  for  one  Senator  after  an-  Taft  had  allowed  it  to  be  known  that  he  was 
, other  in  order  to  find  out  what  he  wants  most  in  favor  of  a  real  and  significant  revision.     It 
or  what  he  needs  most.    This  system  of  re-  was  to  have  been  expected  that  he  would  ex- 
wards  and  punishments  can  be  elaborated  in  pressstrongviewsandopinionsas  to  the  broad 
the  hands  of  those  who  learn  how  to  use  it, 
until   it  becomes  not  merely   an   offensive 
thing,  but  a  veritable  tyranny.    This,  to  be 
perfectly   frank  about   it,   is   the  principal 
reason  why  no  President  of  the  United  States 
ought  to  be  given  a  second  consecutive  term. 
Each  administration  convinces  itself  that  it 
has  great  unfinished  duties  and  obligations 
to  the  public,  requiring  it  to  continue  in  office 
four  years  longer.     Whereupon  it  proceeds 
to  build  up  its  political  power  in  every  direc- 
tion, with  a  view  to  self-peqjetuatton. 

Tut  Kmt    Secretary  Knox,  in  our  opinion, 

Aemmmt    has  douc  a  most  creditable  piece 

mrt*  cnnorfa  ^^  work  in  negotiating  and  bring- 
ing to  a  conclusion  the  reciprocity  treaty  with 
Canada.  This  magazine  has  for  twenty 
years  been  pointing  out  the  benefits  that 
would  result  from  close  trade  relations  with  ^^^  ^^^  ^^ 
our  neighbor  on  the  north,  and  will  not  with-  , 

hold  praise  for  honest  endeavor  toward  such  Prra 
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lines  of  a.  tariff  measure.  But  he  assumed  no 
active  relation  to  the  work  of  that  special 
session,  and  gave  no  attention  to  the  chief 
features  of  the  biU, — as  every  one  well  remem- 
bers,—until  almost  everything  had  been  done 
beyond  the  hope  of  any  fundamental  change, 
and  the  last  details  were  being  settled  in 
conference  conunittee.  Mr.  Taft  then  aroused 
himself,  and  it  was  intimated  that  the  bill 
might  be  vetoed  unless  certain  items  looking 
like  tariff  reform  could  be  agreed  upon.  A 
magnificent  fight  was  waged  by  Senator  Cum- 
mins and  others,  including  the  late  Senator' 
Dolliver,  in  favor  of  a  marked  revision  of  the 
textile  schedules.  An  equally  vigorous  fight 
was  waged  by  Senator  Beveridge  and  others  in 
favorofa  tariffcommissionasa  means  of  secur- 
ing businesslike  treatmentoftariff^questions  in 
future.  Cordial  and  intelligent  support  from 
the  White  House  while  these  great  debates 
were  going  on  in  the  Senate  might  have  put 
the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  bill  in  a  very  differ- 
ent shape.    But,  alas,  it  was  not  forthcoming. 

AiChiif  After  the  bill  was  passed,  Mr. 
i*»"^°Bfl«-  '^''^^  became  its  one  great,  ar- 
Awricii  Bill  dent  sponsor.  Mr,  Payne,  of  the 
House,  as  chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  knew  very  well  that  the 
bill  had  been  shaped  by  a  vast  coalition  of 
locality  preferences  and  special  interests;  and 
that  a  different  kind  of  tariff  bill  could  not 
have  been  made  unless  some  strong  inffuence, 
representing  the  country  as  a  whole,  should 
be  thrown  into  the  balance.  Here  was  the 
opportunity  for  a  President,  who  had  been 
elected  on  the  promise  of  helping  to  secure  a 
real  tariff  revision.  Mr.  Payne  and  Senator 
Aldrich  would  have  been  put  in  a  position  to 
make  a  much  better  Republican  tariff  if 
Administration  pressure,  voicing  disinter- 
ested public  opinion,  could  have  helped  them 
to  withstand  the  pressure  of  local  and  private 
interests.  But  such  help  was  not  extended, 
and  Mr.  Payne  did  his  best  without  it.  Mr. 
Taft  became  the  champion,  not  simply  of  the 
accepted  Republican  doctrine  of  protection, 
but  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  as  a  whole. 
And  it  was  this  championship, — together  with 
Mr.  Taft's  attempt  to  drive  a  number  of 
leading  Western  tariff-reform  Senators  out  of 
the  party  as  heretics, — that  broke  the  party 
down  in  the  Congressional  elections  of  1910. 
The  tariff  commission  could  easily  have  been 
created  as  part  of  the  work  of  the  extra 
session  of  1909,  if  the  President  had  helped. 
Mr.  Taft  is  in  favor  of  it  now;  but  the  country 
has  given  the  Democrats  a  mandate  to  try 
their  hand  at  the  tariff  in  a  different  way. 


and  jvnmed  it  through  Ihe  House  on  Feti.  14.  with- 
out opportunitv  (or  amtndment  or  debate) 

Frie  paett  ^^  '^  freely  said  among  public  men 
fortht      at   Washington   that   the   great 

*"'"""""  urgency  for  adopting  the  present 
Canadian  reciprocity  measure  is  due  to  the 
section  which  is  going  to  give  the  newspapers 
free  paper  and  pulp.  It  is  true  enough  that 
a  good  deal  of  the  newspaper  support  of  this 
measure  just  now  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
publishers  have  long  wanted  to  get  free  access 
to  the  paper-making  materials  of  the  Canadian 
forests.  They  worked  very  hard,  at  Washing- 
ton, and  in  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  they  got 
a  good  deal  of  concession  on  the  mechanical 
pulp  from  which  "news  print,"  so  called,  is 
made.  It  is  a  curious  and  significant  fact  that 
the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  made  no  concessions 
in  favor  of  the  chemically  treated  pulp,  out  of 
which  is  made  the  paper  that  magazines  and 
books  must  use.  There  was  no  proper  reason, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  for  this  discrimination 
against  magazines.  The  newspapers  exerted 
very  powerful  and  consistent  pressure  and 
gained  something.  The  general  provisions 
for  free  paper  and  pulp  that  had  been  asked 
for  did  not  apfiear  in  the  Payne  tariff. 
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Hiah  TariF  ^°^  comes  the  reciprocity  treaty,  American  consumer  to  draw  upon  the  great 

on         which  so  corapletdy  pleases  the  and  almost  unlimited  forests  of  Canada,  now 

*'"""'"''''""' metropolitan  press  by  reason  of  that  our  own  forests  are  so  largely  swept 

its  section  providing  for  free  paper  and  pulp.  away.    Explanations  will  be  welcomed. 
Before  discussing  that  section  any  further, 

we  ask  our  readers  to  note  the  exact  terms  of  ^  ^^^^.^^  If  a  price  line  were  to  have  been 
the  treaty  as  related  to  paper.  Here  is  of  t«*  drawn  in  this  clause  of  the  treaty, 
the  clause  itself:  *'""  *"^  it  should  have  been  at  five  cents, 
rather  than  at  four.  But  there  is  no  honest 
Pulp  of  wood  mechanicaUy  groQnd;  pulp  of  ^^^j^  f^j  ^ny  price  line  at  all.  It  would  be 
wood,  chemical,  bleached,  or  unbleached;  news  ..  cc  •  \.K  j  ■  .  i>  n  _  j 
print  paper,  and  other  paper  and  paper  board,  QUite  sufficient  to  designate  "all  paper  made 
manufactured  from  mechanical  wood  pulji  or  from  from  wood  pulp  as  the  compotent  material  of 
chemical  wood  pulp,  or  of  which  such  pulp  is  a  com-  chief  value,"  as  entitled  to  free  entry  under 
ponent  material  of  chief  ^^lue,  colored  in  the  pulp,  jhe  agreement.  This  wouM  leave  out  of  the 
or  not  colored,  and  valued  at  not  more  Ihan  4  cents  -  -  °  -,  ..  .  .  .  j  r 
per  pound,  not  including  printed  or  decorated  wall  ti^^ty  the  high-pnced  papers  made  of  rags, 
paper,  free.  linen,  and  other  materials.  When  the  agita- 
tion for  putting  paper  and  pulp  on  the  free 
The  italics,  of  course,  are  ours.  The  trick  list  was  begun  by  the  newspaper  pubhsheis' 
in  the  clause  is  quite  obvious.  The  paper  association  in  1907,  they  invited  the  coopera- 
that  newspapers  are  printed  upon  always  tion  of  the  magazines  and  agreed  to  make  no 
costs  less  than  four  cents  a  pound;  but  the  distinction  in  their  claims  on  behalf  of  all 
wood-pulp  paper  that  thousands  of  magazines  wood-pulp  paper  used  for  making  newspapers, 
and  periodicals  buy  costs  as  a  rule  some-  periodicals,  and  books.  It  was  with  this 
where  between  four  cents  and  five  cents  understanding  that  Mr.  Roosevelt,  in  his 
a  pound.  Since  the  introduction  of  this  message  to  Congress  of  December,  igoy,  pro- 
reciprocity  treaty  in  Congress,  the  selling  posed  that  such  paper  and  pulp  should  be  put 
agents  of  the  large  paper-makers  have  in-  upon  the  free  list  by  a  special  enactment, 
formed  their  inquiring  customers  that  there  There  was  no  thought  at  that  time  in  any- 
is  no  benefit  to  be  derived  from  this  treaty  body's  mind  of  running  a  discriminating  line 
by  any  publisher  of  a  magazine  or  by  book-  through  the  measure  in  such  a  way  as  to  give 
publishing  houses.  There  is  no  possible  rea-  the  newspapers  their  supply  free,  while  sub- 
son,  in  the  nature  of  things,  why  that  line  jecting  the  slightly  better  finished  paper  of 
should  be  drawn  at  four  cents.  The  sup-  periodicals  to  a  very  high  rate  of  duty.  The 
posed  object  of  reciprocity  in  wood  pulp,  and  arguments  for  free  "news-print"  apply  with 
paper   made  from  pulp,   is   to  enable   the  equal  force  to  magazine  and  book  papers. 
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Htad  tour  ^*  ^  precisely  because  of  many  lie  had  determined  to  press  the  TarifE  Com- 
Biii  Bifori  things  of  this  kind,  requiring  ex-  mission  bill  to  a  favorable  conclusion.  Con- 
'"'  ""  planatioD  and  discussion,  that  it  ditions  of  public  business  were  such  in  this 
is  such  a  dangerous  affair  to  jam  an  elabor-  short  session  that  there  was  shght  chance  of 
ate  tariff  bill  down  the  throats  of  Congress-  accomplishing  both  things.  There  are  Sen- 
men  and  Senators  before  they  even  know  ators  who  are  still  old-fashioued  enough  and 
what  the  measure  contains.  The  late  Sena-  dignified  enough  to  insist  that  ^eat  public 
■  tor  Dolliver,  objecting  to  this  sort  of  thing  in  measures  must  have  consideration  in  Con- 
one  of  his  last  brilliant  speeches  on  the  floor  gress  before  they  are  enacted  into  law. 
of  the  Senate,  made  his  witty  definition  of  an 

"insurgent"  as  a  man  who  insisted  that  a  bill  ^.tedmi  ««* '^''^   President,   it   is   true,   has 
should  at  least  be  read  before  finally  yoted  Canada      spoken  with  winning  and  con- 
upon.    There  are  a  great  many  people  be-  '"'■""'''  **^  vindng  words  upon  the  desirabil- 
sides  Senator  Cummins  who  wish  to  know  ity  of  closer  relations  between  Canada  and 
why  this  treaty  admits  to  the  United  States  the  United  States.     In  taking  this  tone  he  is 
Canadian  cattle  but  excludes  Canadian  beef,  walking  upon  safe  and  well-trodden  ground. 
It  would  be  much  better  for  American  con-  Close  relations  with  Canada  as  a  definite 
sumers  if  the  beef  as  well  as  the  cattle  were  policy  were  far  advanced  when  Mr.  Taft  was 
admitted  free  of  duty.    It  is  nothing  to  us  in  in  the  cabinet  under  a  former  administration. 
this  country  whether  the  Canadians  allow  Secretary  Root,  with  the  sympathetic  aid  of 
a  reciprocal  arrangement  or  not.     Our  tariff  the  British  ambassador,  the  statesmanlike  co- 
arrangements  should  be  made  for  the  benefit  operation  of  a  great  Governor  General  and 
of  our  own  people.     And  it  would  be  most  a  great  Premier  at  Ottawa,  and  the  good  will 
desirable  that  they  should  be  well  discussed  of  a  friendly  government  at  London,  faced 
in  detail,  and  thoroughly  understood,  before  one  problem  after  another  and  swept  them 
being  adopted.    It  will  not  do  to  reproach  away.     Mr.  Root's  Canadian  policy  was  of 
consistent  and  conservative  RepubHcan  pro-  historic  significance.     Closer  trade  arrange- 
tectionists  on  the  one  hand,  nor  yet  the  ad-  ments  would  naturally  follow  the  settlement 
vanced  tariff  reformers  on  the  other  hand,  for  of  all  disputes,  and  there  are  daily  signs  of  a 
uniting  in  their  wish  to  have  this  agreement  strong  trend  in  the  direction  of  commercial 
studied  and  debated.  unity.    The  thing  most  to  be  desired  is  full 
freedom  of  trade  between  Canada  and  the 
wiiera  tht    ^^°'^  ^^^  Standpoint  of  party  ad-  United  States.    But  there  is  at  this  moment 
otrmtrait    vantage,   this  measure  must  re-  no   need  of  a  reciprocity    trade   agreement 
^""       ^n.it.^«ri.niiir»/i  the  benefit  of  the  merely  to  promote  good  feeling.    There  is 
by   Secretary  ample    good   feeling   already.     Mr.    Champ 
.,  has  no  party  Clark's  allusion  to  an  ultimate  political  union 
But  its  swift  required  no  apologies.  It  has  been  freely  talked 
a  the  House  of  of  in  England  and  everywhere  else  for  half 
lid  support  of  a  century.    If  Canada  ever  wishes  to  annex 
tnt  support  of  us,  we  shall  appreciate  the  compliment. 
— gives  all  the 

operiy,  to  the  ^^  ^^^^     It  follows  that  there  can  be  no 

3t  make  them  atiout      desperate  rush  about  a  reciprocity 

this  measure,  '>"">"""*    treaty  that  is  not  in  its  main 

aim  whatever  features  all  that  could  be  desired.    The  best 

step  toward  a  way  to  secure  the  Canadian  markets  for  our 

y.  manufactures  is  to  begin  by  opening  our  own 
markets  to  those  Canadian  products  that  our 

e  Republicans  people  need  and  ought  to  have.    It  is  not  so 

3  reform  some  much  what  this  particular  trade  agreement 

e  present  ses-  contains,  as  what  it  omits,  that  has  so  pro- 

verful  and  im-  foundly  stirred  up  the  American  farmers.     If 

facilities  for  a  they  are  to  see  the  tariff  removed  from  farm 

itific  study  of  products  which  they  produce,  they  would  like 

isistence  upon  to  see  it  taken  from  some  of  the  things  they 

ment  through  have  to  buy.     It  is  not  sufficient  for  Congress 

change  of  his  or  for  the  country  that  Mr.  Taft  personalty 

in  the  session,  demands  the  passage  of  this  measure.    His 
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state  of  mind  toward  Canada  is  most  com-  ^^^^  ^^^^^  There  are  members  of  the  postal 
mendable;  but  he  certainly  would  not  {ire-  in  the  committees  of  both  houses  of 
tend  that  he  had  considered  this  measure  in  ^**  Congress  who  have  studied  these 
its  details.  A  delay  in  ratification  would  subjects  much,  and  who  understand  them 
mean  no  affront  to  Canada,  inasmuch  as  this  well.  The  present  Postmaster-General  has 
treaty  is  of  our  seeking  rather  than  our  had  no  opportunity  to  study  them  thoroughly 
neighbor's.  •  Furthermore,  the  real  question  and  has  given  no  unusual  evidence  of  under- 
is  not  whether  we  are  conceding  too  much  to  standing  them  well.  Mr.  Taft,  with  a  mul- 
Canada,  but  whether  we  are  denying  too  titude  of  matters  before  him,  has  never  had 
much  to  our  own  people.  time  nor  opportunity  to  know  anything  what- 
ever about  these  details  of  post-office  busi^ 
Presaure  ^  ^^^»  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  Presidential  ness.*  Last  year,  in  the  long  session  of  Con- 
at  the  pressure  was  in  the  spring  and  gress,  the  Post-Office  Committee  of  the  House 
Wrong  Time  guj^j^er  of  iQCQ,  whcn  the  whole  gave  many  days  to  full  hearings  upon  the 
subject  of  tariff  revision  was  under  debate,  question  of  increasing  postage  rates  on  sec- 
It  would  have  been  easy  enough,  with  Mr.  ond-class  matter.  The  chairman  of  the  com- 
Taft's  help  at  that  time,  to  have  made  a  mittee,  Hon.  John  W.  Weeks,  is  a  public  man 
proper  paper-and-pulp  schedule,  free  from  of  business  experience  and  a  strong  grasp 
such  discreditable  ** jokers"  as  the  four-cent  upon  these  subjects.  He  has  made  it  his 
limitation  in  the  pending  agreement.  It  duty  to  study  the  postal  problems,  and  the 
would  also  have  been  possible,  two  years  ago,  same  thing  is  true  of  the  other  members  of 
to  obtain  very  different  textile  schedules  from  the  House  Committee,  both  Republicans  and 
those  adopted,  and  to  have  secured  a  real  Democrats.  As  a  result  of  their  inquiry  last 
tariff  commission.  While,  then,  there  are  year,  they  were  not  able  to  convince  them- 
some  good  things  in  this  agreement  with  selves  that  the  rates  on  second-class  matter 
Canada,  it  is  highly  proper  that  Congress  ought  to  be  raised  until  after  we  should  have 
should  have  had  an  opportunity  to  study  the  secured  a  business  organization  of  the  Post- 
measure  and  to  debate  it.  It  is  also  true  Office,  and  could  obtain  accurate  figures,  to- 
that  most  of  the  good  things  in  the  agreement  gether  with  conclusions  worked  out  intelli- 
ought  to  have  been  embodied  in  our  own  gently  and  fairly  by  men  of  knowledge, 
tariff  legislation,  for  the  benefit  of  our  own 

people,  quite  irrespective  of  Canadian  policy.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^_  A  great  joint  commission  was  ap- 

neaa  Methods  In  pointed  Several  years  ago,  includ- 

AMore      ^^^^^   ^^^^^   "^S^t,   indeed,   be  '*' '*^'*'^^*^' ing  Senators  Penrose,  Carter,  and 

Amazing     some  excuse  for  trying  to  get  a  Clay,  and  from  the  other  House  the  late  Mr. 

Instance     i^side     agreement     confirmed, —  Overstreet,  with  Messrs.  Gardner  and  Moon, 

even  by  the  use  of  patronage  and  the  threat  This  committee  held  hearings  in  New  York, 

of  an  extra  session, — it  is  not  so  easy  to  under-  Washington,  and  elsewhere,  and  made  an 

stand  reasons  for  some  other  attempts  to  illuminating  report,  accompanied  by  a  bill 

achieve  legislation  by  executive  pressure  and  of  the  highest  value  and  importance.    This 

coercion.     Late  in  the  pending  session,  as  a  measure  was  known  as  the  "Overstreet  bill" 

total  surprise  to  every  one  concerned,  Presi-  in  the  House,  and  as  the  "  Carter  bill "  in  the 

dent  Taft  and  the  Postmaster-General  de-  Senate.    It  called  for  a  permanent  director  of 

manded  that  a  radical  increase  in  the  postal  posts,  with  assistants  in  direct  charge  of  differ- 

rates  on  periodicals  should  be  attached  as  a  ent  parts  of  the  business.  At  present  the  Post- 

"  rider"  to  an  already  completed  postal  ap-  Office  Department,  on  the  administrative  side, 

propriation  bill.    The  uniform  second-class  does  not  focus  at  all.    The  present  Postmas- 

postage  rate  as  applied  to  newspapers  and  ter-General,  who  came  to  his  Cabinet  position 

periodicals  has  been  in  force  for  more  than  a  heavily  burdened  with  the  office  of  chairman 

generation.    The  business  of  the  periodical  of  the  Republican  National  Committee,  has 

press  has  adjusted  itself  to  present  conditions  been  obliged  to  give  his  time  to  appointments 

as  a  permanent  policy.     No  change  in  postal  and  to  politics.    Beneath  him  is  an  unmapped 

rates  or  classifications  should  be  made  except  administrative  wilderness,    roughly  divided 

as  a  permanent  policy  carefully  worked  out.  among    non-communicating   and   unrelated 

If  the  publishers  are  to  change  their  method  tribes,  presided  over  by  chiefs  whose  names 

of  doing    business   they   should   have   fair  and  functions  are  as  yet  for  the  most  part  un- 

notice.    Any  change  of  rates  should  be  of  a  known.    There  is  no  single  human  being  who 

nature  to  be  thoroughly  understood,  and  it  grasps  the  business  as  a  whole,  or  administers 

should  have  careful  study  and  consideration,  it  with  intelligence  or  skill. 
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Mr.  Meyer  and  Mr.  Cortelyou 
^''ca!ur*m'i''  ^^  remarkably  well  with  an  ob- 
solete system,  and  would  un- 
doubtedly have  welcomed  the  reconstruction 
that  the  best  study  of  Congress  has  declared 
to  be  necessary.  At  the  present  moment, 
the  Senate  Committee  and  the  House  Com- 
mittee know  perfectly  well,  and  eagerly  de- 
clare, that  the  one  thing  to  be  done  for  the 
Post-Office  Department  is  to  clean  out  its 
Augean  political  stables, — which  smell  to 
heaven  in  their  rankness, —  and  make  a  busi- 
ness organization  out  of  it.  This  can  be  done 
by  passing  the  Carter  bill.  It  has  no  enemies 
outside  of  the  Department  and  its  political 
beneficiaries.  It  is  not  the  publishers  alone 
who  are  up  in  arms  against  the  system  as 
it  is.  The  thousands  of  faithful  employees 
of  the  Posl-Office  Department,^ those  in  the 
arduous  railway-mail  service,  and  those  who 
do  the  real  work  in  all  the  other  branches, — 
are  the  victims  of  this  bad  and  wasteful  sys- 
tem. It  ought  not  to  be  the  business  of 
Postmaster- Generals  or  traveling  post-office 
inspectors  to  "round  up"  delegates  for  the 
next  national  convention.  Even  the  much- 
maligned  railroads,  accused  of  obtaining  too 
much  from  the  Government  for  carrying  the 
mails,  are  just  as  much  opposed  to  the  pres- 
ent system  as  are  the  publishers. 

r*.  fl„/w-.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  at  «<'^-  J^*"^  ^-  ™^'^'=^'  "^  "'^ssACHcsF.Tts 

Dlmand  Pott-  the  present  time,  however  it  may    the  Hou«    Is'sIbo  th/ch'™pU>n  <rf  forst  reserverfm 
"  have  been  many  years  ago,  that    Mstem  pa'n  of  the  country.^   Hia  bin,  which  passed 

the  railroads  are  getting  more  than  they  ought  p^^aiy^s  a^ 
to  have  for  the  work  that  they  do.  The  rail-  ^nt^-^^'fo^t 
roads  of  the  country  have  now  a  joint  "  Com-  this  bin  is  one  o 
mittee  on  Railway  Mail  Pay,"  of  which  the  si^y-fitstcongreai— <««u»p»gen>.» 
chairman  is  Mr.  Kruttschnitt,  a  high  official  ^^^  ^^^^  To  return,  however,  to  the  situ- 
of  the  Union  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific  ub  tin  ation  in  Congress; — if  the  Carter 
systems,  distinguished  for  his  ability  and  his  *'''""  ^"  bill  could  have  been  passed  last 
thoroughness.  The  vice-chairman  of  the  winter  it  would  have  reorganized  the  Post- 
committee  is  Mr.  Peters,  president  of  the  Office  Department,  and  then  we  could  have 
Long  Island  Railroad.  The  six  other  mem-  had  real  economy  and  an  ample  surplus,  with- 
bera  are  all  of  them  high  ofllicials  of  impor-  out  any  change  of  rates  or  classifications. 
tant  railways.  They  have  united  in  a  pre-  Further  than  that,  we  could  have  had  an 
liminary  report,  which  became  available  last  intelligent  study  and  some  reliable  figures. 
month,  and  which  tears  to  shreds  the  statis-  But  why  was  not  the  Carter  bill  passed? 
tics  promulgated  by  the  Post-OfEce  Depart-  For  the  very  simple  reason  that  the  Admin- 
ment  on  the  cost  of  carrying  the  mails.  Less  istration,  while  not  openly  opposing  it,  did 
politics  and  more  business  in  the  Depart-  all  that  it  could  to  persuade  the  postal  com- 
ment is  the  demand  of  the  railroads.  The  mittees  not  to  urge  it.  It  is  quite  jjossible 
periodical  publishers,  from  their  own  inde-  indeed  that  Mr.  Taft  has  never  heard  of  the 
pendent  standpoint,  have  also  shown  how  Carter  bill.  He  had  been  pushing  a  very 
fallacious  and  unreliable  are  the  statistical  creditable  scheme  for  economy  in  the  depart- 
efforts  of  the  Department  to  bolster  up  the  ments  that  would  put  a  stop  to  the  waste  in 
assault  upon  the  periodicals.  It  is  disgraceful  buying  lead  pencils,  and  that  would  in  many 
to  employ  the  resources  of  a  great  department  other  ways  save  not  merely  cents  but  thou- 
to  support  narrow  views  with  wrong  figures,  sands  of  dollars.    Yet  the  one  great  business 
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department  of  the  Government  which  comes  come  up  for  discussion.     The  Senate  com- 

into  touch  with  all  the  people  of  the  coun-  mittee,  in  turn,  took  up  the  appropriation 

try,  is  run  in  a  slipshod  fashion  under  anti-  bill,  and  publishers  were  informed  by  its  lead- 

quated  laws.    And  the  one  obstacle  in  the  ing  members  that  the  question  of  a  change  of 

way  of  getting  this  department  on  a  business  rate  could  not  and  would  not  be  considered 

basis  has  been  traceable  straight  to  the  Ad-  in  the  present  session.     Mr.  Penrose,  Mr. 

ministration  itself.     To  have  reformed  the  Carter,  Mr.  Crane,  and  their  associates  on 

department  before  1912  would  have  weak-  this  comnyttee,  were  ready  to  report  the 

ened  it  as  a  political  center.    A  permanent  appropriation  bill,  when  certain  of  them  were 
director  of   posts  would  not  have  allowed 
his  organization  to  be  used  for  partisan  or 
personal  ends. 

sptaKer  cunnan^^^  those  people  critidze  Speaker 
Dnrf(*8      Cannon   who   will;    but  it  was 

poMtaiLawM  ^^  Cannon,  in  his  early  career, 
who  gave  the  American  press  its  broad  oppor- 
tunity, by  bills  that  he  promoted  when  he 
served  on  the  Postal  Committee  for  the 
establishment  of  the  uniform  pound-rate 
system.  And  it  was  Speaker  Cannon  who 
chose  and  supported  the  late  Mr.  Overstreet 
as  chairman  of  the  Postal  Committee  and 
who  afterwards  gave  us  the  committee  as 
now  constituted  with  Mr.  Weeks  as  chairman. 
Speaker  Cannon  has  keenly  felt  the  attacks 
of  certain  periodicals,  and  has  not  been  wast- 
ing any  sympathy  upon  the  publishers  who 
might  suffer  by  an  increase  of  the  present  rate. 
But  never,  even  in  his  moods  of  greatest 
wrath,  has  Mr.  Cannon  forgotten  that  there 
are  certain  legislative  proprieties  to  be  ob- 
served, and  that  great  and  underlying  poli- 
cies should  be  fairly  considered.  If  one  cent 
a  pound  on  second-class  matter  is  not  enough, 
Mr.  Cannon  would  wish  to  have  the  matter  <-'•■•"••' 
thoroughly  debated,  and  openly  acted  upon.  ™|,^^ 
The  Overstreet-Penrose  commission  gave  this  „(,i 
subject  immense  study,  and  refused  to  recom- 
mend an  increase  in  the  rate.  Chairman  summoned  to  the  While  House.  They  were 
Weeks  and  his  committee  last  winter  also  told  that  the  President  and  the  Postmaster- 
wrestled  with  the  question,  and  declined  at  Genera!  were  determined  to  have  an  increase 
present  to  propose  any  increase.  of  postal  rates  on  periodicals  attached  as 

a  rider  to  the  appropriation  bill,  and  jammed 
j.|^^  During  all  the  early  part  of  the  through  Congress,  for  the  one  and  only  reason 
ffannt      present  session,  the  House  com-  that  the  Administration  desired  it. 

protniinat  suttee  stood  prepared  to  con- 
sider any  proposition  laid  before  it.  The  stnvu  Several  members  of  the  Senate 
Postmaster- General  was  given  repeated  op-  CammrttMWo*  committee  were  losing  their  seats 
portunity  to  make  proposals,  but  he  had  "•"«>'"■'•'•  ^g  ^  result  of  the  Democratic 
nothing  to  bring  forward.  The  publishers  landslide.  It  there  were  reasons  of  a  per- 
meanwhile  were  assured  by  the  House  com-  sonal  kind,  as  has  been  freely  asserted,  why 
mittee  that  if  anything  were  under  considera-  they  could  ill  afford  to  refuse  the  White 
tion  they  should  be  heard.  At  length  the  House  a  favor  that  amounted  to  a  command, 
time  was  ended  for  taking  up  any  such  ques-  it  is  no  concern  of  ours.  It  would  merely  illus- 
tion  as  a  change  of  rate;  the  postal  appropria-  trate  the  patronage  evil  in  another  way. 
tion  bill  was  completed;  and  the  statement  The  Senators  were  not  guilty  of  any  trickery 
was  made  that  such  new  matter  could  not  in  in  allowing  this  rider  to  be  attached.  They 
the  closing  days  of  the  Sixty-first  Congress  admitted  freely  enough  that  it  was  against 
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the  rules  of  the  Senate.  The  President  was 
informed  that  it  could  be  thrown  out  on  a 
point  of  order,  unless  the  Senate  should  over- 
ride its  own  rules.  They  were  not  responsi- 
ble for  the  amendment,  and  they  added  it 
to  the  appropriation  bill  against  their  own 
judgment,  as  purely  extraneous  matter,  and 
avowedly  at  executive  dictation.  Every 
opportunity  had  been  given  eariy  in  the  ses- 
sion. The  measure  was  held  back  until  the 
very  last,  with  the  idea  that  it  could  be 
crowded  through  under  cover  of  an  appropria- 
tion bill  in  its  final  stages.  Furthermore,  the 
publishers,  who  would  have  demanded  a  hear- 
ing, had  been  thrown  entirely  off  their  guard 
by  means  so  mysterious  and  so  peculiar  (not 
reflecting  in  any  way  upon  any  member  of 
either  House  of  Congress)  as  to  seem  well-nigh 
beyond  belief. 

j^^  There  is  no  difference  of  opinion 
piaBcutioa  as  to  the  methods  pursued  in  the 
"•""■  attempt  to  jam  this  proposal 
through  Congress.  The  plan  of  a  rider  on 
the  appropriation  bill,  sprung  at  the  last  mo- 
ment, is  not  merely  objectionable,  but  in  the 
light  of  the  circumstances  it  is  scandalous.  senator  b< 
There  is  not  a  man  in  either  branch  of  Con-  '  "■■■  p*"™*  i»  ehaimian  of  the  s<^i.Bte  commiitw  on  pqst- 
gress  who  denies  this  when  speaking  about  it  p^^^^  ^^^i^.  J  ^4's"nao^<^r^%nd'a'ly^"«e 

in  private.  But  apart  from  this  scandalous  membera,  which  made  a  report  opposed  in  every  way  to  the 
method  of  proceeding,  what  about  the  merits  methods  and  projects  of  the  present  Postmaster-General,  and 
of    the    proposition    itself?      The    thing    pro-    which  demanded  complete  Wmessreorganiiatlon  of  the  Post. 

posed  is  to  weigh  separately  the  advertising  „„j"|,  Mr'^F^nrose's  Jew^^'weii  aTthosT'ot  tC  en'i^e 

part  of  magazines  and  periodicals  of  general    commission  composed  of  three  members  of  each  ftouse) 

circulation,  and  charge  it  four  times  as  high  a 

rate    as   at   present.      Heretofore  the  post-  benefiting    by  its    relief    from   the  duty  of 

office  has  drawn  no  line  between  newspapers  carrying  and  distributing  them,  would  be  a 

and  periodicals  in  the  matter  of  the  uniform  positive  and  very  considerable  loser.    This  is 

pound   rate.    The   Canadian   Government,  a  projiosition  that  could  be  demonstrated  to 

with  a  widely  scattered  population  and  vast  the  satisfaction  of  any  reasonable  mind. 
distances  to  be  traveled,  charges  a  much 

lower  uniform  rate  on  newspapers  and  period-  ^^^.^       The  advertising  parts  of  a  maga- 

icals  than  our  own.    It  is  the  mature  con-  ia<        zine  are  just  as  legitimate  and 

viction  of  most  people  who  have  studied  the  *"«"*"">   desirable  as  the  reading  part.     It 

subject  carefully  that  the  uniform  pound  rate  is  highly  profitable  to  the  post-office  to  carry 

in  this  country  is  sound  public  policy,  and  these  advertising  pages,  because  they  result 

that  no  reason  exists  for  changing  it.    The  in  the  purchaseof  millionsof  two-centstamps. 

Department  at  Washington  says  that  the  Furthermore,  to  put  a  heavy  penalty  upyon 

average  haul  of  newspapers  is  shorter  than  the  display  advertising  pages  might  have  a 

that  of  periodicals.    TMs  is  perfectly  true,  tendency  to  cause  many  periodicals  to  follow 

but  the  cost  of  handling  the  newspapers,  per  the  example  of  those  newspapers  that  carry 

pound,  including  transportation,  is  decidedly  advertising  matter  disguised  as  news  or  as 

greater  than  that  of  handling  periodicals.     It  pure  reading.     Nowadays  the  best  magazines 

is  a  very  transparent  trick  of  the  Post-Office  and  periodicals  edit  their  advertising  with 

Department  to  emphasize  the  item  of  trans-  great   care.    There   are    reasons   of   public 

portation  and  ignore  all  the  other  factors  of  policy  why  it  would  be  most  vicious  to  dis- 

cost.    If  a  dozen  large  periodicals  of  wide  criminate  against  magazine  advertising.    The 

circulation  were  suddenly  wiped  out  of  exist-  tax  proposed  would  be  so  heavy,  in  the  case 

ence,  the  Post-Office  Department,  instead  of  of  some  periodicals,  as  to  absorb  their  entire 
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profits.    There  is  no  sound  reason  for  separat-  that  Congress  may  decline  to  honor.    The 

ing  magazines  from  newspapers  in  the  ar-  agricultural  editors  and  publishers  cannot, 

rangement  of  postage  rates.    The  country  indeed,  afford  to  be  penalized.    They  have 

newspapers    already    have    the    benefit    of  just  as  good  reason  to  claim  the  uniform  one- 

entirely  free  distribution  within  the  county  cent-a-pound  rate  as  have  the  newspapers, 

of   publication.    Other   newspapers    should  and  in  most  cases  their  claim  is  even  better, 

claim  no  faVors  as  against  magazines.  But  the  agricultural  press  does  not  wish  to  be 

the  recipient  of  sly  or  dubious  favors  at  the 

Our  N9W     ^^^  ^^  ^^  principal  objections  to  hands  of  Mr.  Hitchcock  as  a  grantor  of  in- 

ce/iaor  at    the  proposcd  |  bill   is    that    the  dulgences.    There  is  not  an  agricultural  edi- 

work       Postmaster-General    reserves    to  tor  in  the  country  who  does  not  know  that  the 

himself  the  right  to  decide  what  is  a  newspa-  periodicals  of  general  circulation  have  as  good 

per  and  what  is  not.     The  editors  of  agricul-  title  to  the  uniform  postage  rate  as  the  more 

tural  i>eriodicals  throughout  the  country  were  special  periodicals. 

up  in  arms  against  this  peculiar  measure  last 

month,  and  Postmaster-General  Hitchcock,  Are  There  ^^^^  reason  can  there  be  for 
fearing  their  opposition,  proceeded  to  throw  other  PHuHeoed  exempiAng  the  agricultural  press, 
out  ballast.  Assmning  in  advance  the  r61e  of  <^''<^«<^«''«^  without  exempting  the  press  de- 
censor,  he  took  it  upon  himself  to  say  that  the  voted  to  any  other  pursuit  or  calling?  Maga- 
agricultural  publishers  need  not  be  worried,  zines  and  periodicals  like  the  organ  of  the 
inasmuch  as  he  would  construe  them  all  as  American  Federation  of  Labor  might  ask 
newspapers  and  exempt  them  from  the  new  why  coal  miners  or  carpenters  or  journeymen 
rates.  A  Senator  who  had  conferred  with  printers  have  not  as  good  a  right  to  circulate 
Mr.  Hitchcock  regarding  an  agricultural  their  periodicals  as  have  the  farmers.  It  was 
periodical  in  the  Senator's  State,  was  quoted  rumored  at  Washington  that  the  Postmaster- 
as  saying  that  our  self-constituted  arbiter  and  General  was  also  proposing,  in  this  orgy  of 
press  censor,  in  his  scheme  for  dividing  the  immunities  and  indtdgences,  to  soothe  the 
sheep  from  the  goats,  had  hit  upon  a  very  publishers  of  the  religious  press  of  the  coun- 
pretty  little  device  for  bringing  the  agricul-  try.  But  here  again  w^ho  is  to  draw  the 
tural  {periodicals  into  the  fold  of  the  favored  line  and  how?  Our  excellent  neighbor.  The 
class.  They  could  run  a  few  inches  of  market  Churchman,  with  its  fine  pictures  of  Spanish 
reports,  or  something  of  that  kind.  cathedrals,  and  its  bold  views  about  prelates 

and  statesmen,  is  a  living  refutation  of  the 
"Sheets"  ^^^Y  would  thus  be  spared  the  slander  that  the  Episcopal  Church  interferes 
us.  disaster  of  paying  what  in  their  with  no  man's  religion  or  politics.  Now, 
^"^**  cases  would  amount  to  four  cents  surely,  this  periodical  edited  by  Dr.  McBee 
a  pound  on  their  entire  weight;  for  it  should  belongs  in  the  category  of  the  religious  press, 
be  remembered  that  there  are  a  good  many  But  how  about  another  esteemed  neighbor, 
surprising  things  in  the  details  of  Mr.  Hitch-  the  Outlooky  edited  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lyman 
cock's  now  famous  bill.  His  proposal  to  Abbott,  with  the  well-announced  assistance 
charge  quadruple  postage  applies  not  merely  of  Colonel  Roosevelt?  Is  the  Outlook  any 
to  advertising  pages,  such  as  are  seen  in  this  less  religious  for  ha\'ing  changed  its  name 
magazine,  but  also  to  ^^  sheets  of  any  publica-  from  the  Christian  Unions  No  one  would 
tion  .  .  .  containing  in  whole  or  part  any  like  to  deny  the  ability  of  Postmaster-General 
advertisement."  It  happens  that  most* of  Hitchcock  to  decide  all  these  nice  questions, 
the  agricultural  papers  (like  the  women's  He  could,  indeed,  put  us  all  in  our  proper 
magazines  and  various  periodicals  having  places.  The  trouble  is  that  the  preliminaries 
a  large  page  format)  are  so  made  up  as  to  carry  of  a  great  national  convention  and  a  Presi- 
at  least  some  advertising  upon  every  sheet,  dential  campaign  are  already  looming  up 
though  not  by  any  means  upon  every  page,  before  Mr.  Hitchcock;  and  it  is  morally  cer- 
The  Hitchcock  bill  would  necessitate  a  re-  tain  that  nobody  w  ould  ever  find  him  person- 
arrangement  of  materials  that  would  be  almost  ally  working  on  this  new  post-oflSce  job.  The 
impossible  for  the  agricultural  press,  although  granting  of  indulgences  to  the  meek  and 
a  periodical  printed  like  this  Review,  which  acquiescent  (they  have  been  shriven  in  ad- 
keeps  its  reading  sheets  and  its  advertising  vance)  and  the  refusal  of  absolution  to  the 
sheets  separate,  is  not  affected  in  that  par-  fore-doomed  muck-rakers,  might  be  easy 
ticular.  It  is  obvious  that  the  Postmaster-  enough.  But  the  making  out  of  biUs  of 
General,  in  promising  immunity  to  the  agri-  healUi  for  the  remaining  thousands  of  period- 
cultural  press,  has  been  making  assumptions  icals  of  this  country  would  become  tangled  up 
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* 

in  red  tape,  or  settled  ofFhand  in  queer  ways  created  by  the  rural  service.    Nothing  has 

by  obsciu'e  and  susceptible  underlings.  prevented  the  turning  of  a  post-oflSce  deficit, 

now  very  small,  into  a  large  visible  siuplus, 

^^^^       Even   as   things  are,   the  Post-  except  political  obstruction  in  the  way  of 

Certain  Office  Department  is  in  a  hope-  business  reforms;  and  this  political  obstruc- 
DMinctiona  y^^^  tangle  of  its  own  arbitrary  tion  has  come  chiefly, — so  well-informed  Sen- 
rulings  about  second-class  matter  and  other  ators  and  Congressman  declare, — from  a 
things.  An  attempt  to  discriminate  among  Postmaster-General  who  was  also  at  the  same 
or  against  periodicals  without  defining  them  time  chairman  of  the  National  Republican 
in  the  law,  would  have  unanticipated  results,  Committee, 
and  would  lead  to  intolerable  tyrannies  and 

abuses.  Horace  Greeley  circulated  the  PFee^/y  Poutioaand  ^^^  glaring  impropriety  of  turn- 
Triune  as  a  national  periodical  throughout  Nothing  ing  over  the*  management  of  the 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  Harper's  ^*"^*  postal  business  of  the  United 
Weekly  in  that  period,  just  fifty  years  ago,  States  to  the  manager  of  a  Presidential  cam- 
was  also  circulated  everywhere.  Who  would  paign,  has  become  obvious  to  all  men  of  all 
have  been  so  stupid  as  to  suggest  that  parties.  Mr.  Hitchcock,  as  we  have  always 
Greeley^s  weekly  should  have  been  mailed  at  gladly  admitted,  could  learn  to  manage  the 
one  rate  of  postage,  and  Harper's  Weekly  at  business  of  the  Post-Office  Department  as 
another?  The  Independent,  edited  by  Henry  well  as  he  has  learned  the  ins  and  outs  of 
Ward  Beecher,  was  a  powerful  weekly  in  party  politics.  He  is  the  unhappy  victim  of 
those  days,  and  the  elder  Bowen,  who  owned  a  situation  that  he  did  not  create.  But  it  is 
it,  would  have  spoken  out  in  righteous  indig-  impossible  for  him  or  any  other  man  to  serve 
nation  if  anybody  at  Washington  had  said  these  two  divergent  interests  at  the  same 
that  newspapers  ought  to  have  a  more  favor-  time.  How  could  any  man,  in  so  distracting 
able  rate  of  postage  than  periodicals  like  his.  a  predicament,  give  wise  thought  and  direc- 
For  exactly  twenty  years  this  Review,  imder  tion  to  postal  affairs,  or  rid  his  mind  of  politi- 
continuous  direction  and  editorship,  has  en-  cal  motives  when  he  has  decisions  to  make? 
deavored  to  summarize  each  month  the  really  The  scheme  to  penalize  the  magazines, 
significant  news  of  the  country  and  of  the  though  pretending  to  have  a  postal-revenue 
world  and  to  interpret  it  with  fairness.  No  motive,  has  no  merits  whatever  from  the 
periodical  or  newspaper  has  conformed,  more  revenue  standpoint.  If  second-class  matter 
truly  than  this  one,  to  the  fundamental  pur-  at  one  cent  a  pound  is  not  paying  enough,  a 
poses  of  Congress  when  it  established  the  very  simple  and  obvious  device  would  be  to 
uniform  pound  rate.  It  is  our  mature  opin-  increase  that  rate  by  25  per  cent,  or  even 
ion  that  the  one-cent-a-pound  rate  would  be  50  per  cent.  Such  an  increase  would  immedi- 
just  as  good  for  the  years  to  come,  as  it  has  ately  wipe  out  the  existing  deficit,  would 
been  for  the  long  years  that  lie  behind.  change  no  relative  conditions,  and  raise  no 

questions  in  that  broad,  shadowy  zone  be- 

Cauaa  and    ^^^  slight  deficit  in    the   Post-  tween  newspapers  and  periodicals,  that  no 

Cura  of      Office  Department  is  due  to  poll-  man  can  be  safely  allowed  to  determine. 

Dafioita      ^^^  j^^  ^^^  ^^^^  instance.     It  could 

be  wiped  out  immediately,  by  getting  rid  of  ^  curioua    ^^^    haphazard    and    ridiculous 

political  postmasters,  and  paying  only  those  Exemption    nature  of  the  recent  proposition 

who  do  the  real  work  in  the  post-offices.     It  ^'"^        can  be  shown  by  examining  an- 

could  also  be  gotten  rid  of  by  reorganizing  the  other  of  its  details.    Tacked  on  to  this  new 

rural  free  delivery  service,  not  to  harm  it  in  provision  are  these  final  words:    ^^ provided, 

the  least,  but  to  make  it  efficient.     There  are  that  the  increased  rate  shall  not  apply  to  publi- 

a  dozen  other  ways  in  which  a  permanent  di-  cations  mailing  less  than  four  thousand  pounds 

rector  of  the  posts  could  turn  the  deficit  into  of  each  issue.''    It  is  stated  that  Mr.  Hitch- 

a  surplus,  without  a  thought  of  increasing  cock  added  this  proviso  to  accommodate  a 

any  rates  or  charges.     The  expansion  of  rural  Senator  who  was  interested  in  a  compara- 

free  delivery  has  thrown  upon  the  post-office  tively  small  periodical  in  his  own  State.    But 

a  huge  expenditure  without  any  appreciable  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what  it  means. 

income.     This  expense  for  a  few  years  might  The  great  organ  of  Wall  Street,  far  more 

well  have  been  met  by  a  definite  appropria-  profitable  than  most  of  the  popular  period- 

tion.    The  profits  of  the  Post-Office  Depart-  icals,  is  the  Commercial  and  Financial  Chron- 

ment  are  "so  great,  however,  that  they  have  icle.    Its  subscription  price  is  ten  dollars  a 

already  almost  entirely  covered  the  deficit  year,  and  its  advertising  rates,  of  course,  are 
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not  low.  Yet  it  claims  a  circulation  of  only  at  this  moment  circulates  the  American 
2000  copies.  Why  should  it  have  access  to  Review  of  Reviews  as  a  newspaper  at  one 
the  mails,  in  order  to  reach  leading  bankers  cent  a  pound  (advertising  and  all),  these  trade 
throughout  the  United  States,  at  one  cent  a  journals  now  have  to  pay,  at  the  least,  four 
pound  on  its  present  circulation,  while  it  cents  a  pound,  because  they  are  not  recog- 
would  have  to  pay  four  cents  a  pound  if  its  nized  as  having  the  news  character.  The 
circulation  were  considerably  larger?  This  Canadian  magazines  and  periodicals  are  cir- 
financial  journal,  which  appears  weekly,  has  culated  throughout  Canada  at  one-fourth  of 
a  series  of  special  supplements,  some  of  them  a  cent  a  pound.  But  Mr.  Hitchcock  now 
bulky,  amounting  to  thirty-four  in  the  course  proposes  an  arrangement  that  would  compel 
of  the  year.  Its  **bank  and  quotation"  sup-  the  Christian  Her  aid,  for  example,  to  pay  four 
plement  is  monthly,  its  "railway  supple-  cents  a  pound  on  its  entire  weight,  while  ad- 
ment' '  is  quarterly,  Stnd  so  on.  By  a  proper  mitting  the  famous  Bonfori's  Wine  and  Spirit 
distribution  of  these  supplements  in  asso-  Circular  at  one  cent  a  pound  (advertising  and 
elation  with  its  fifty-two  weekly  issues,  this  all).  This,  of  course,  is  not  devised  in  the 
paper  could  evidently  avoid  altogether  the  interest  of  the  postal  revenues.  It  costs  the 
four-cent  rate,  although  its  supplements  are  Government  a  great  deal  more  to  carry  and 
loaded  with  profitable  advertising.  If,  on  distribute  a  pound  of  mere  leaflets,  numbering 
the  other  hand,  this  admirable  organ  of  bank-  many  pieces  to  the  pound,  than  to  carry  and 
ing  and  financial  interests  had  its  issues  ag-  deliver  magazines  weighing  a  pound  per  copy, 
gregated  on  a  monthly  basis,  it  would  be  No  small  publisher  has  ever  claimed  that  he 
compelled,  undoubtedly,  to  pay  four  cents  a  ought  to  have  a  better  rate  at  the  post-office 
pound  on  its  entire  weight.  than   the   large   publishers.     On   the   other 

hand,  no  large  publisher  has  ever  wished 
Exemptin  ^^^  forcgoing  illustration  is  used  a  better  rate  than  that  given  to  the  small 
a  Li(fuor  to  show  how  full  of  trfcks  is  tWs  publishers, — although  the  business  of  the 
Organ  pj-Qviso  for  the  exemption  of  peri-  large  ones  is  much  more  profitable  to  the 
odicals  mailing  less  than  4000  pounds  at  one  post-office.  The  purpose  of  the  4000-pound 
time.  Take  another  illustration:  The  great  exemption  was  merely  to  diminish  opposition 
organ  of  the  distillers  and  wholesale  liquor  to  the  bill.  A  great  many  highly  profitable 
dealers  is  an  extremely  valuable  property,  commercial  and  trade  organs  coiUd  so  adapt 
loaded  with  high-priced  advertising,  yet  nat-  their  business  as  to  be  exempt  under  this 
urally  having  a  restricted  circulation.  Its  limit.  A  monthly  periodical  mailing  15,000 
outside  claim  is  a  circulation  of  4500  copies,  pounds  could  become  a  weekly  and  escape 
It  circulates  throughout  the  country,  so  that  altogether  the  increased  rate.  A  weekly 
the  post-office  must  give  it  the  benefit  of  paper  now  mailing  somewhat  more  than  4000 
a  long  average  haul.  Yet  it  would  be  very  pounds  could  use  a  lighter  paper,  diminish  the 
feasible  for  this  periodical  to  keep  each  copy  size  of  its  page,  and  escape  the  penalty, 
well  inside  the  weight  of  sixteen  ounces,  so  as 

to  avoid  mailing  more  than  4000  pounds  at  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^fthisdiscussion  seems  protracted, 
each  issue.  This  organ  of  the  liquor  trade  is  /«  with  the  occasion  must  be  urged  in 
purely  a  commercial  affair.  It  bears  no  rela-  Buaineaai  justification.  Never  has  so  im- 
tion  to  the  education  or  culture  of  the  coun-  proper  or  unfair  an  attack  been  made  upon 
try.  We  are  not  criticizing  it,  but  we  should  the  freedom  of  national  journalism.  The 
like  to  ask  Mr.  Hitchcock  and  President  Taft  real  question  is  not  one  of  increased  postage 
just  why  it  is  that  they  propose  to  multiply  rates,  but  one  of  purposeful  and  malignant 
the  postal  rate  on  the  Review  of  Reviews,  discrimination.  The  scheme  was  carefully 
while  exempting  from  any  increase  a  great  held  back  till  the  last  moment,  so  that  Con- 
number  of  highly  profitable  periodicals  like  gress  might  not  fully  understand  it,  and  so 
this  organ  of  the  wine  and  spirit  interests?       that  the  periodicals  should  have  no  time  to 

discuss  it  with  their  readers.  Whether  wisely 

^         The  truth  is  that  these  strictly  or    unwisely,   the  publishers  of  periodicals 

Senseieaa     commercial  or  trade  organs,  load-  bought  advertising  space  in  newspapers  in 

Exemption    ^^  ^^j^   advertising  which  has  order  to  make  the  public  aware  of  the  immi- 

no  popular  character,  have  always  wondered  nence  and  real  nature  of  the  trick  that  was  on 

at  the  liberal  treatment  accorded  them  in  foot  in  Washington.  Our  readers  need  not  be 

being  allowed  to  circulate  along  with  regular  told  that  this  magazine  has  had  no  part  in 

newspapers  and  public  journals  at  the  one-  that  particular  method  of  journalism  called 

cent  rate.     Under  the  Canadian  law,  which  "muck-raking."    We   have   endeavored   to 
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treat  public  officials  with  all  the  respect  due  his  nomination,  Mr.  Taft  was  a  veritable 
them — often  more  than  their  personal  deserts  globe  trotter.  Since  he  has  become  Presi- 
— and  have  given  them  the  benefit  of  the  dent  he  has  made  many  and  extensive 
doubt  in  every  case.  But  a  public  journal  speech-making  trips  North  and  South,  East 
owes  duties  to  its  readers;  and  any  attempt  and  West.  With  each  succeeding  tour  his 
to  muzzle  the  freedom  of  magazines  and  audiences  have  noticed  greater  ease  and 
periodicals,  in  their  nation-wide  discussion  of  breadth  in  public  speaking.  Last  month  he 
problems  of  politics  or  finance,  ought  to  be  made  a  dozen  stirring  addresses  on  a  variety 
repudiated  with  emphasis.  The  proposal  to  of  subjects  at  widely  separated  points.  On 
set  up  an  odious  censorship  in  the  Post-Office  February  lo,  addressing  the  National  Corn 
Department  at  Washington  deserves  rebuke.  Exposition  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair  at  Colum- 
However  Senators  and  Congressmen  may  bus,  he  appealed  to  the  farmers  to  support 
have  resented  criticisms  and  personal  attacks  Canadian  reciprocity.  The  same  day  he 
in  certain  magazines  and  periodicals,  they  do  spoke  to  the  Ohio  State  University.  The 
not  wish  the  press  to  be  censored  by  a  politl-  next  day  he  admonished  the  leaders  of  his 
cal  Post-Office  Department, — any  more  than  party  on  the  subject  of  reciprocity  and  polit- 
they  themselves  like  to  be  tyrannized  over  by  ical  duty,  in  an  address  to  the  Illinois  State 
that  same  Department,  in  the  appointments  Legislature  at  Springfield.  After  speeches  at 
that  affect  the  welfare  of  their  respective  Decatur  and  other  towns,  he  made  the  Lin- 
locaUties.  We  are  all  of  us  perfectly  willing  coin  address  to  the  Springfield  Chamber  of 
to  pay  any  postal  rate  that  scientific  and  able  Commerce,  Early  in  the  present  month  he 
business  men  may  think  proper.  But  the  will  begin  a  Southern  tour  of  speech-making 
Post-Office  Department,  which  has  exercised  with  an  address,  on  March  8,  before  the 
petty  tyranny  in  a  hundred  ways,  is  now  pro-  Southern  Commercial  Congress  at  Atlanta, 
posing  to  exercise  large  tyranny.  Only  one  Geoi^ia.  In  June  he  will  move  to  his  sum- 
thing  do  we  ask  of  our  friends  and  readers;  mer  home  at  Beverly,  Massachusetts,  and 
that  is,  an  insistent  demand  that  politics  and  from  there  several  excursions  into  the  East 
politicians  be  scoui^ed  out  of  the  post-office  and  Middle  West  are  being  planned.  An 
system,  and  that  business  men  and  business  itinerary  has  already  been  made  for  a  fall 
methods  be  brought  in,  tour  to  begin  with  an  address  at  the  Kansas 

State  Fair  at  Hutchinson,  late  in  September, 
r*.  Pntiitttt  ^^*  '^^  ""''  public  men  who  have  President  Taft's  reasoning  in  behalf  of  red- 
en  rmir.;«r    attained  thedignityof  chief  mag-  procity  with  Canada  has  been  cogent  and 
and  na  ir  jgjj^j^^  have  traveled  so  widely  persuasive.     However  Congress  and  political 
or  have  known  so  many  parts  of  the  country  leaders  generally  may  have  objected  to  "rail- 
at  first  hand,  as  has  President  Taft.     Before  roading"  methods  in  putting  the  reciprocity 
measure  through  Congress,  there  can  be  no 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  and 
great  value  of  making  the  people  at  large 
acquainted,  through  the  words  of  the  Presi- 
dent liimself,   with   the  scope,   intent   and 
merits  of  such  a  measure. 

BrtatDtbavn  ^cver  in  recent  times  has  debat- 
in  tht  "  ing  in  the  United  States  Senate 
*■""*'  been  on  a  higher  plane  of  ability 
than  in  the  session  now  ending.  The  dis- 
cussion of  the  election  of  Senators  by  popular 
vote  has  been  notable.  The  debate  on  the 
Lorimer  case  has  been  thorough  beyond  all 
Senate  precedents.  The  tariflf  commission  as 
a  topic  was  somewhat  obscured  by  the  un- 
expected appearance  of  the  reciprocity  agree- 
ment with  Canada.  Another  topic  of  the 
month  was  the  fortification  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  President  Taft  has  insisted  upon  such 
fortification,  and  Mr.  Carnegie,  as  leading 
.L  CARRY  THIS  CRIP?"  Ameiican  exponent  of  peace  ideas,  has  fully 
wYork)  supported  the  President.    Colonel  Goethals, 
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Governor  Foss,  of  Massachusetts,  and  most  of  ^^ole  countrj;.    The  cardinal  feature  and  out- 

^,                     ,1.          r  ^i_   .  o^  -L    •     /-  Standing  pnncipla  of  the  tariff  is  the  Bntish  prefer- 

the  representatives  of  that  State  m  Congress,  ence.  and  so  long  as  we  stay  in  office  it  will  remain, 

are  heartily  in  accord  with  the  new  policy.  It  is  not  the  policy  of  the  Canadian  Government  to 

Mr.  Foss  sent  a  special  letter  to  the  Legisla-  ask  Great  Britain  to  change  her  fiscal  policv  by  an 

tiirp  iircrincy  it  tn  draw  iin  a  mpmnrial  to  Con-  ^^^^'  ^^^  "^^^^  ^^^  °^"  interests,  so  with  Great 
ture  urging  It  to  oraw  up  a  memonai  to  f^on-   ^^.^^j^     ^^^  j      j      ^^  Canada  to  the  British 

gress  on  behalf  of  reciprocity.  Senator  Hale  is  Empire  is  not  dependent  upon  any  tariff  relations, 
quoted  as  belie\dng  that  Maine's  prosperity 

will  be  imperiled  by  the  free  admission  of  We  have  recorded,  from  time  to  time,  in 
Canadian  products.  On  the  other  hand,  the  these  pages,  the  progress  and  changes  in 
city  of  Portland  has  declared  its  approval,  sentiment  on  the  question  of  reciprocity 
and  the  Maine  Legislature  has  passed  reso-  among  Canadian  leaders  and  commercial 
lutions  commending  reciprocity.  interests.    It  will  be  remembered  that  while 

the  negotiations  were  in  progress  at  Ottawa 

Eminent     ^^^  measure,  moreover,  has  had  last  fall,  several  delegations  of  farmers,  repre- 

Teatimony  In  the  camcst  championship  of  Sec-  senting  the  large  and  powerful  agricultural 

^^^'^       retary  Knox,  who  negotiated  the  interests  of  the  great  Canadian  west,  came 

agreement,  Secretary  Wilson,  Senator  Bev-  to  the  capital  and  urged  upon  the  Premier 

eridge  and  Speaker-to-be  Champ  Clark.    Sec-  the  desirability  of  reciprocity  with  the  United 

retary  Wilson,  whose  words  go  a  long  way  States.     It  will  be  remembered  also  that  a 

with  the  farmers  of  the  country,  in  an  open  number  of  the  conservative  interests  of  the 

letter  last -month  to  the  legislative  committee  Eastern  provinces,  including  the  coal  miners' 

of  the  National  Grange  of  New  Hampshire,  associations  of  No\'a  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton 

told    the    farmers    that  they  should   favor  Island,  strongly  opposed  the  idea. 

reciprocity.     He  declared  that  the  United 

States  can  with  profit  and  benefit  take  all  ^^^^.^  One  of  the  most  vigorous  oppo- 
the  grain  that  Canada  has  to  sell  and  devote  and        nents  of  reciprocity  is  Mr.  R.  S. 

its  own  lands  to  less  exhausting  crops.  Sena-  other uttae  garden,  leader  of  the  opposition 
tor  Beveridge,  in  a  speech  in  the  Senate  on  in  Parliament.  His  contention  is  that  the 
February  9,  contended  that  the  greatest  present  agreement  must  inevitably  tend  "to 
benefit  of  the  agreement  lay  in  **  its  effective-  negative  the  quarter  of  a  century  of  effort 
ness  in  preventing  increase  in  the  cost  of  on  the  part  of  Canada  to  build  up  trade  along 
living  and  the  manipulation  of  food  prod-  east  and  west  lines  instead  of  north  and 
ucts."  Sp)eaking  of  the  objections  the  Sen-  south  lines,  and  to  destroy  the  effects  of  the 
ator  declared  further,  that  **even  if  they  efforts  of  the  Canadian  statesmen  and  rail- 
were  valid,  instead  of  groundless,  all  of  them  road  builders  of  the  last  twenty-five  years." 
put  together  are  a  small  matter  when  com-  The  other  side  is  presented  in  a  vigorous 
pared  with  getting  this  fundamental  and  cable  despatch,  sent  on  February  8,  to  Lord 
truly  national  policy  established."  At  the  Strathcona,  Canadian  High  Commissioner 
Pan-American  Commercial  Conference  on  in  London,  by  Minister  Fielding.  He  said: 
February  13,  Mr.  Clark,  who  will  be  the 

next  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa-       In  making  such  an  arrangement  we  are  realizing 
'  .J      .jT  r  •         -^  ^       1      the  desires  of  our  people  for  half  a  century  and  also 

tives,  said:  I  am  for  reciprocity,  not  only  ^hat  in  promotilig  friendly  relations  with  the 
with  Canada,  but  with  all  the  South  and  neighboring  republic  we  are  doing  the  best  possible 
Central  American  republics.  My  principle  service  to  the  empire.  Canada  is  seeking  markets 
is  that  honest  trade  never  hurt  any  nation."  everywhere  for  her  surplus  products,  subsidizing 

•^  steamship    lines     and     sending    out    commercial 

agents.     Would  it  not  he  ridiculous  in  the  pursuit 

The   attitude   of   the   Dominion   of  such  a  policy  to  refuse  to  avail  herself  of  the 

^Itudl     Government    toward   reciprocity   markets  of  the  great  nation  lying  alongside? 

with  the  United  States  was  first 

officially  indicated  m  a  speech  of  Sir  Wilfrid  An  unexpected  amount  of  interest 

Laurier,  the  Premier,  in  September  last,  in     ^Tte'Jit'^  ^^^  ^^^  manifested  in  England. 

the  course  of  which  he  said:  When  the  terms  of  the  agreement 

....       .   .         ...  ,      ^     ,      ..t  .t     were  presented  in   the   legislatures  of   the 

I  believe  It  IS  possible  to  make  a  treaty  with  the  tt'*Jica4.  j/--        j  a     ^     t       ^ 

United  States  which  will  not  only  be  of  great  United  States  and  Canada,  a  flood  of  com- 

advantage  to  us,  but  equally  so  to  the  United  ment  was  let  loose  m  the  British  press.    In 

States,  and  I  would  not  have  a  treaty  which  was  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  Liberals  and 

not  at  least  equally  profitable  to  erne  as  to  the  other,  ^h^jr  allies,  who  favor  the  maintenance  of  f 

.  .  .  We  arc  asked  on  either  hand  by  different  .,  *.        r  r  r        *     j     •     t?      1      j     -  ^ 

interests  for  free  trade  and  protection.     It  will  be  the  present  policy  of  free  trade  m  £n^aad|- 

our  aim  to  evolve  a  tariff  calculated  to  benefit  the  approve  of  the  measure,  while  the  ConaOf^'^ 
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the  energetic  championship  of  Representa- 
tive Weeks  of  Massachusetts,  authorized  an 
appropriation  of  approximately  $10,000,000 
to  be  expended  by  the  federal  Government 
in  coSperation  with  the  States  during  the 
next  five  years,  in  protecting  the  watersheds 
of  navigable  streams  which  have  their  rise  in 
the  ^\lLite  and  Appalachian  Mountains. 
The  passage  of  the  bill  comes  not  a  day  too 
soon  for  the  salvation  of  the  White  Mountain 
forests.  Serious  ravages  have  already  been 
committed,  but  the  nation  may  be  thankful 
that  so  great  an  area  of  fine  forest  still  re- 
mains uninjured.  The  fact  that  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire  has  already  taken  steps  to 
protect  the  famous  Crawford  Notch  indi- 
cates that  a  wise  and  practical  cooperation 
between  the  federal  and  State  governments 
may  be  expected.  The  bill  provides  for  the 
appointment  of  a  National  Forest  Reserva- 
tion Commission  consisting  of  the  Secretaries 
of  War,  Agriculture,  and  the  Interior,  and 
two  members  each  of  the  House  and  Senate, 
who  shall  supervise  the  purchase  of  the  areas 
to  be  included  in  the  reservations.  In  years 
past  the  Review  of  Reviews  has  more  than 
once  directed  attention  to  the  pressing  need 
of  such  a  measure  as  this,  and  we  are  glad  to 
be  able  to  record  the  successful  ending  of  the 
long  and  sometimes  discouraging  campaign 
for  its  adoption. 

A  *>™<rMM/«»  Senator  Bourne  of  Oregon  is  the 
BiBubiiBo/i  president  of  a  National  Progres- 
**"'"*"  si  ve  Republican  League,  theobject 
of  which  is  announced  to  be  "the  promotion 
of  popular  government  and  progressive  legis- 
lation." With  possibly  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, all  the  United  States  Senators  whd  have 
been  classed  as  Progressives  have  become 
members  of  this  league,  and  most  of  the  well- 
known  leaders  in  what  has  been  known  as  the 
progressive  movement  in  Republican  pohtics 
are  also  included  in  the  membership.  There 
are,  doubUess,  many  other  organizations  that 
would  avow  the  same  general  object,  but  the 
league  sets  out  to  attain  that  object  through 
five  specific  reforms.  These  are:  (i)  Popu- 
lar election  of  United  States  Senators;  {2) 
Direct  primaries  for  all  elective  offices; 
(3)  Direct  election  of  delegates  to  the  na- 
tional convention,  with  opportunity  for  the 
voter  to  indicate  his  choice  for  President  and 
Vice-President;  (4)  Amendments  to  the 
State  constitutions  providing  for  the  initia- 
tive, referendum,  and  recall;  (5)  A  thorough- 
going corrupt  practices  act.  Some  of  the 
States  which  the  progressive  Senators  repre- 
sent have  already  embodied  in  their  legisla- 


tion all  of  these  reforms  except  the  first,  which 
requires  an  amendment  to  the  federal  Con- 
stitution. In  Oregon,  however,  the  people 
have  secured  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing 
as  direct  election  of  United  States  Senators, 
by  compelling  candidates  for  the  Legislature 
to  vote  for  the  popular  choice.  Since  these 
reforms  have  already  made  such  marked 
progress  in  a  number  of  States,  the  new  league 
may  with  reason  consider  itself  as  justified  in 
working  for  their  adoption  in  others.  Not 
all  Republicans  who  regard  themselves  as 
"progressive"  would  be  willing  to  declare 
their  adherence  to  every  one  of  the  five 
methods  which  the  league  has  adopted  for  the 
attainment  of  its  general  object.  Probably 
every  Progressive  Republican,  however, 
would  endorse  one  or  more  of  the  five,  and 
many  of  those  who  are  in  that  mental  attitude 
are  open  to  conviction,  and  may  later  be 
brought  to  accept  the  whole  platform  of  the 
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league  as  it  stands.  On  page  333  of  this  dictments  in  the  county  was  2148, — one- 
number  Mr.  Victor  Rosewater,  of  the  Na-  third  of  the  electorate.  In  Scioto  County 
tional  Republican  Committee,  states  some  of  (just  east  of  Adams)  similar  procedure  re- 
the  objections  to  the  Oregon  plan  for  selecting  suited  in  forty-one  indictments.  Meanwhile, 
delegates  to  the  national  convention  by  a  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the 
direct  primary.  In  succeeding  pages  there  statute  under  which  Judge  Blair  acted  having 
is  an  interesting  discussion  of  the  question  of  been  raised,  a  test  case  was  presented  to  the 
the  hour  in  American  politics — "  Will  There  State  Supreme  Court  for  decision.  In  the 
Be  a  New  Party?"  An  independent,  a  interim  proceedings  have  been  suspended  by 
Democrat,  and  a  Republican,  take  part  in  general  agreement.  In  Danville,  Illinois, 
this  discussion.  about  200  indictments  were  returned  on  Feb- 

ruary IS  for  the  offense  of  vote-selling.     It  is 
THtAnii-     ^"    °^^    February    number    the  evident  that  the  lesson  of  Adams  County  has 
Bribey      work  of  ridding  Adams  County,  been  effective  beyond  the  State  boundaries. 
""""'""'     Ohio,  of  the  evil  of  vote-selling 
was   described   in   detail.     The   process   of        u/omtn-»     ^"  ^^^  "recall"  election  for  the 
purification,  conducted  by  Judge  A.  Z.  Blair,        Votes  in     mayoralty   held  in   the  city  of 
was  continued  last  month  and  culminated        smw      Seattle  on  February  7,  the  women 
with  the  return  of  328  indictments  by  the  voters,  who  had  been  enfranchised  only  three 
grand  jury  in  a  single  day.    These  were  all  months  before  by  the  adoption  of  an  amend- 
against  voters  who  had  entered  voluntary  ment  to  the  Washington  State  constitution, 
pleas  of  guilty.     The  total   number  of  in-  had  a  striking  and  unusual  opportunity  to 
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even.  By  the  middle  of  last  month  it  was 
believed  that  General  Navarro,  the  Federal 
conmiander  who  has  a  thousand  or  more 
regulars  with  him,  had  control  of  the  situ- 
ation for  the  government.  It  was  re- 
ported that  Alberto  Terrazas,  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Chihuahua,  had  resigned,  and 
that  he  had  been  succeeded  by  Miguel 
Ahumada,  former  Governor  of  Jalisco. 
As  far  as  we  can  learn  at  this  distance, 
Seflor  Terrazas  has  been  very  unpopular 
and  weak  as  an  administrator,  whereas  Seiior 
Ahumada  had  a  reputation  for  vigor  and  effi- 
ciency. In  order  to  preserve  order  and  pro- 
tect American  interests  along  the  boundary 
line,  a  strong  force  of  United  States  regulars, 
chiefly  cavalry,  were  ordered  southward  from 
various  points  last  month.  One  of  these 
"Rough  and  Readys,"  as  well  as  some  of 
the  picturesque  "Insurrectoes,"  are  shown 
KrTED  STATES  REGULARS  '"  ^^^  photographs  we  reproduce  on  this 
KExtCAN  BORDEk  ^11^  the  preceding  page. 

agreement  inflicts  a  serious  blow  to  the  idea  The  session  of  the  British  Parlia- 

of  impenal  preference,  which  was  the  corner-  i>aniam,nu,a  ment,  which  began  on  the  last 
stone  of  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain's  entire  snu-th-  ^^^  ^f  January,  will  be  devoted 
scheme  of  tariff  reform.  The  general  Liberal  mpjniy  to  the  question  of  restricting  the  veto 
point  of  view  is  summed  up  by  the  London  power  of  the  House  of  Lords.  During  the 
DaUy  Chronicle,  when  it  says:  opening  hours  Premier  Asquith  gave  formal 

In  negotiating  reciprocity  with  the  United  notice  of  his  intention  to  claim  the  whole  time 
States,  Canada  is  serving  the  cause  of  Britain,  for  of  the  House  until  the  Easter  recess  (begin- 
this  treaty,  by  removing  causes  of  friction,  and  ning  on  April  13),  in  order  to  get  the  veto  bill 
promoting  in  equal  degree  American  and  Canadian  disposed  of  before  the  coronation.  Nothing 
interests,  will  add  a  new  laclor  to  the  many  other         '^    ,  r  .   ■  .n  ■ 

factors  that  are  at  work  to  harmonise  Anglo-  ^''cept  necessary  financial  measures  will  be 
American  relations.  permitted  to  interfere  with  the  progress  of  the 

veto  bill.  At  the  same  time  Lord  Lansdoune 
Mtxiev  ^^^  Mexican  insurrection  spread  was  stating  in  the  upper  house  that  the  Peers 
iiunrrie-  over  almost  all  the  entire  state  are  still  ready  to  negotiate  with  the  govern- 
""  of  Chihuahua  last  month,  and  at  rrent  on  "the  necessary  changes  in  the  con- 
one  time  it  seemed  as 
though  the  revolutionary 
forces  under  command  of 
General  Pasquale  Orozco, 
the  youngest  insurgent  gen- 
eral (he  is  only  twenty- 
eight),  would  not  only  cap- 
ture the  city  of  Juarez,  but 
gain  a  measure  of  control  of 
the  entire  north  of  the  re- 
public. Federal  troops,  how- 
ever, were  rushed  to  the 
scene,  and  Juarez,  a  town 
of  about  10,000  inhabitants, ' 
across  the  Rio  Grande  River 
from  El  Paso,  Texas,  was 
not  taken  by  the  "Insurrec- 
toes," although  there  was 
some  serious  hghting  in 
which  honors   were   about  mc    ^^-r.^    -^.w^.*  ut.»ti.Hi.  ,<«uiw  n.-^u  ■!»  =.«rr 
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ji^^        The  present  generation  neither  tics.     As  editor  of  the  Tribune,  he  had  a 

erfitu     knows  nor  honors  its  great  jour-  weekly  audience  of  half  a  million  people, 

ctnuixniBi    „a]ig(g^  ^,jj  {[ja(  ig  Qup  reason  representing  every  Northern  State.     His  hold 

why  the  centenary  of  the  greatest  of  all  Amer-  on  the  farmers  of  the  North  became,  indeed, 

lean  newspaper  editors  was  permitted  to  pass,  a  powerful  factor  in  the  election  of  Lincoln, 

on  the  third  of  last  month,  with  compara-  and  later  in  the  supjjort  of  the  Union  by  the 

lively  slight  recognition.    Unfortunately  for  Northern    States.     Greeley    was   always   a 

his  permanent  fame,  the  events  of  Horace  "farmer  editor,"  and  it  was  peculiarly  fitting 

Greeley's  latter  years  caused  his  sur\'iving  that,  on  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of 

contemporaries  to  remember  him  as  a  politi-  his  birth,  a    memorial    to  him    should   be 

cianrather  thanasa  molderofpublicopinion.  begun   near  the  site  of   his  famous  home 

Yet  it  is  but  fair  that  his  career  should  he  farm  at  Chappaqua,  in  Westchester  County, 

judged  by  what  he  achieved  in  his  chosen  now  the  home  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Gabrielle 

calling,  apart    from  the  exigencies   of    poll-  Greeley  Clendenin. 
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Htr  PnniM  ^°  foreign  policies  the  position  of  ance,  to  England  by  an  entente,  to  Spain  by 

In  (*»      France  in  regard  to  that  general  special  agreements,  and  to  Japan  by  other 

orw    "*•"  grouping  known  as  the  Triple  En-  arrangements.     She  entertains  friendly  rela- 

tente  was  made  clear  in  a  statement  addressed   tions   with    Italy,     In    short,  the   voice    of 

on  February  2,  by  M,  Pichon,  Minister  of  France  still  counts  in  the  councils  of  Europe." 

Foreign  Affairs,  to  the  Senate.    Referring  to 

the  now  celebrated  Potsdam  interview  be-  smniiii  ann  Alt^iough  Spaniards  and  Portu- 
tween  the  German  Kaiser  and  the  Russian  Partuovtn  guese  differ  slightly  in  their  Ian- 
Czar,  and  the  ambitious  naval  program  of  *"""'  guages  and  have  had  certain 
Austria,  M.  Pichon  declared  that  the  French  divergences  in  their  political  history,  geog- 
Govermnent  had  been  well  aware  of  the  prog-  raphy  and  climate,  race  and  religion  have 
ress  of  the  Russo-German  negotiations,  and  combined  to  present  to  them  problems  that 
was  not  in  any  way  alarmed  by  them.  It  is  are  almost  identical.  What  seriously  affects 
"  the  duty  of  France  to  maintain  conciliatory  one  of  necessity  deeply  concerns  the  other. 
relations  with  the  dual  monarchy,  while  at  The  establishment  of  the  republican  regime 
the  same  time  safeguarding  the  rights  of  in  Portugal  has  not  been  without  its  influence 
Russia,  her  ally."  As  to  Anglo-French  rela-  on  Spain.  Just  now,  while  the  Portuguese 
tions,  M.Pichon  maintained  that  "the  entente  republic  is  still  on  trial  before  the  world  and 
with  England  has  never  been  more  intimate  Europe  is  uncertain  whether  the  democratic 
and  more  complete  than  it  is  to-day."  wave  will  also  engulf  Spain,  the  sketches  of 
France's  position  in  Morocco  and  in  Central  the  ruling  heads  of  the  two  countries  we 
Africa,  the  Foreign  Minister  continued,  is  print  this  month  will  be  interesting.  Mr. 
stronger  than  ever.  Replying  to  the  many  Lambuth,  who  has  long  been  a  student  of 
critics  of  French  foreign  policies  who  are  Portuguese  life  and  thought,  writes  from  Rio 
claiming  that  the  republic  has  become  iso-  de  Janeiro,  whence,  it  will  be  remembered, 
lated,  M.  Pichon  would  have  it  understood  he  sent  us  the  article  on  "  Real  Presidential 
that  "France  is  bound  to  Russia  by  an  alii-  Politics  in  Brazil"  which  we  published  in 
December  last.  Mr.  Gordon  is  a  traveler 
and  lecturer  of  long  exf>erience,  who  knows 
his  Spain  thoroughly  and  sympathetically. 

Late  in  October  the  British  For- 
o'S™     ^'8"  Office  sent  a  note  to  Persia 

demanding  that  within  three 
months  the  government  at  Teheran  restore 
order  on  the  southern  trade  routes  leading  to 
India.  In  case  this  was  not  done  within  the 
time  stipulated.  Great  Britain  reserved  to 
herself  the  right  to  perform  this  police  duty, 
and  to  hold  Persia  res|X)nsible  for  the  expense 
incurred.  In  the  beginning  of  last  month 
another  note  was  sent  to  Teheran  calling 
attention  to  the  unsatisfactory  condition  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  country  and  de- 
manding a  more  thorough  policing  of  the 
region.  Russia,  which  for  many  months  had 
kept  troopsin  the  northern  provinces  of  Persia, 
on  the  pretext  of  maintaining  "security," 
finally  consented,  in  the  middle  of  last  month, 
to  recall  her  forces.  Turkish  outposts,  how- 
ever, are  still  on  Persian  soil,  claiming  that 
they  are  necessary  to  keep  order.  Public 
security,  the  first  consideration  of  any  govern- 
ment, requires  an  efficient  military  or  police 
force,  and  the  organization  of  such  a  force 
means  a  financial  drain  on  such  a  country  as 
Persia,  where  money  is  not  plentiful.  Foreign 
loans  must  he  negotiated.  The  Persians, 
however,    have     learned    from    experience 
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Reel  rocit  Reciprocity  with  Canada  is  not  "found  herself."  She  has  been  able  tomain- 
Not  a  a  new  idea.  It  is  now  almost  tain  an  independent  position  before  this 
Neut  Idea  gixty-five  years  since  the  Domin-  country  on  the  tariff  question,  and  to  build  up 
ion  first  proposed  the  plan  to  the  United  her  industries  with  the  aid  of  higher  rates 
States.  In  1846  Mr.  Pakenham,  then  Brit-  and  concessions  in  return  for  equal  favors, 
ish  Minister  at  Washington,  brought  the  Meanwhile  economic  changes  in  the  United 
matter  to  the  attention  of  Robert  Walker,  States  had  brought  all  parties  around  to 
who  was  at  the  time  Secretary  of  the  United  a  willingness  to  consider  questions  of  tariff 
States  Treasury.  Some  months  before  this  concessions.  Mr.  Blaine,  when  Secretary  of 
the  Canadian  Parliament  had  adopted  an  State,  and  later  President  McKinley,  he- 
address to  Queen  Victoria  asking  that  negoti-  came  out-and-out  champions  of  the  red- 
ations  be  opened  to  bring  about  "reciprocal  procity  idea.  Indeed  Mr.  McKinley  may,  in 
admission  of  food  products  upon  equal  a  sense,  be  called  the  father  of  the  latest 
terms."  A  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Cana-  phase  of  the  reciprocity  movement.  Jhen 
dian  Parliament,  and  a  similar  one  was  came,  in  the  beginning  of  1907,  the  Canadian 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  at  tour  of  Mr.  Root,  at  that  time  Secretary  of 
Washington,  but  the  Senate  ignored  it.  At  State.  It  may  be  said  that  in  his  conferences 
that  time  Canada  was  more  eager  than  the  with  Earl  Grey,  the  Governor  General,  Sir 
United  States  for  reciprocity.  Four  years  Wilfrid  Laurier,  the  Premier,  and  other 
later  a  bill  was  favorably  reported  from  com-  Canadian  statesmen,  the  way  was  paved  for 
mittee  in  the  House  at  Washington.  This  the  complete  and  cordial  understanding 
measure  included  a  demand  for  matters  which  which  now  exists  between  the  two  countries, 
the  Canadian  Government  did  not  regard  Questions  of  boupdary,  the  fisheries,  postal 
as  germane  to  the  question  at  issue.  The  arrangements  and  tariff  relations  were  dis- 
measure  never  came  to  a  vote.  It  was  at  cussed  and  the  .two  governments  made  ready 
this  time  that  the  questions  of  fisheries  and  for  the  negotiations  which  have  resulted  in  the 
the  free  navigation  of  Canadian  waters  were  present  reciprocity  agreement.  So  that  much 
injected  into  the  problem,  complicating  mat-  of  the  credit  of  the  coming  together  of  the 
ters  so  that  nothing  was  done  for  years,  two  peoples  must  be  accorded  to  the  states- 
Early  in  1854  Lord  Elgin,  the  British  Am-  manship  of  Mr.  Root  and  the  far-sight  of 
bassador,  conferred  with  President  Pierce  on  President  Roosevelt.  The  negotiations  re- 
the  ad  vantages  of  reciprocity,  and  a  treaty  was  suiting  in  the  present  agreement  were  begim 
finally  negotiated  providing  for  the  free  nav-  at  Ottawa  in  September  last.  The  Canadian 
igation  asked  by  the  Americans,  a  temporary  negotiators  were  Hon.  W.  S.  Fielding,  Minis- 
settlement  of  the  fisheries  question, and  a  cer-  ter  of  Finance;  Hon.  William  Paterson,  Min- 
tain  amount  of  "freer  trade."  This  treaty  ister  of  Customs;  and  Mr.  James  A.  Russel,  a 
lasted  for  eleven  years  and  then  "died  of  tariff  expert.  The  American  negotiators  were 
inanition"  in  1865.  Four  years  later  Sir  Secretary  Knox;  Mr.  Chandler  P.  Anderson, 
John  Rose  headed  a  mission  to  Washington  counselor  of  the  State  Department;  Mr. 
to  negotiate  for  reciprocity,  which,  however,  Charles  M.  Pepp)er,  commercial  expert  of  the 
proved  fruitless,  as  did  all  other  negotiations  Bureau  of  Trade  Relations,  and  Mr.  Charles 
until  the  present  time,  ownng  to  the  impossi-  P.  Montgomery,  chief  of  the  Customs 
bility  of  finding  some  common  ground.  In  Division  of  the  Treasury  Department. 
1889  Representative  Butterworth,  of  Ohio, 

introduced  in  the  House  a  bill  for  full  concluding  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  agreement,  with 
freedom  of  trade  with  the  Dominion,  but  this  the        elaborate  schedules  attached,  was 

bill  was  never  reported  out  of  the  Ways  and  ^^''««'»«''^  submitted  to  Congress  on  Janu- 
Means  Committee.  There  was,  at  this  time,  ary  26,  with  a  special  message  from  President 
a  widespread  discussion  of  the  subject.  Taft  urging  its  prompt  enactment  into  law. 
Prominent  among  the  advocates  of  a  freer  On  the  same  day  the  Hon.  W.  S.  Fielding,  Ca- 
trade  were  Erastus  Wiman  in  this  country  nadian  Minister  of  Finance,  addressed  the 
and  Goldwin  Smith  in  Canada.  Dominion  House  of  Commons  at  Ottawa, 

giving  the  history  of  the  reciprocity  negotia- 

^^^^^^^      In  1896  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  in  his  tions,  and  laying  the  agreement  itself  upon 

^an^      first  premiership,  sent  two  com-  the  table  of  the  House.     A  bill  embody- 

Reciprocity   ^lissioners   to   Washington,   but  ing  the  provisions  of  the  program  was  im- 

they  accomplished  nothing.     "We  make  no  mediately  intj-oduced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 

more  pilgrimages  to  Washington,"  said  Sir  sentatives  at'  Washington  by  Hon.  Sapiuel 

Wilfrid.     Since    those    days    Canada     has  W.  McCall  of  Massachusetts.    It  was  favor- 
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ably  reported  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com-  value  of  articles  imported  into  the  United 

mittee  on  February  lo,  and,  four  days  later,  States  affected  by  the  reciprocity  agreement 

the  House  passed  it  by  a  vote  of  221-93.  is  approximately  $47,000,000,  and  the  value 

The  bill  went  through  without  any  amend-  of  articles  imported  into  Canada  from  the 

ment  except  a  technical  one  proposed  by  United  States  affected  by  the  agreement  is 

the  committee  "to  clarify  the  section  relat-  slightly  over  $47,000,000. 
ing  to  wood  pulp  and  print  paper,  in  order 

that  it  might  more  closely  conform  to  the  opinion  at  ^^^^^  countries  have  been  deeply 
ideas  of  the  negotiators."  On  February  15,  it  Home  interested  in  this  effort  of  the 
was  referred  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Com-  ""^  ^f>''oad  ^j^^Yican  and  Canadian  peoples 
mittee  of  the  Senate  and  at  once  turned  over  to  come  to  a  reasonable  and  mutually  satis- 
to  the  Finance  Committee.  On  February  factory  trade  agreement.  The  press  of  the 
7  the  Canadian  Government  caucus  decided  United  States,  of  Canada  and  of  Great  Brit- 
in  favor  of  the  measure,  which  came  before  it  ain,  during  the  days  immediately  following 
in  the  form  of  a  resolution  drawn  up  by  the  the  passage  of  the  reciprocity  bill  by  the  House 
Minister  of  Finance.  This  was  adopted  at  of  Representatives,  teemed  with  comment 
once.  Its  provisions  were  then  presented  to  pro  and  con,  and  with  news  despatches  re- 
the  Dominion  House  of  Commons  in  the  form  counting  the  approval  and  opposition  regis- 
of  a  bill  amending  the  Customs  Act.  This  tered  by  political  leaders,  commercial  organ- 
measure  was  considered,  schedule  by  sched-  izations  and  prominent  business  interests  in 
ule,  and  the  opposition  recorded  its  dis-  all  three  coimtries.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
approval,  item  by  item.  It  was  expected,  that  the  proposed  tariff  has  interested  the 
however,  that  by  the  first  of  the  present  American  people.  They  understand  it  as 
month  the  measure  would  go  through  with  they  have,  perhaps,  seldom  understood  a 
the  normal  government  majority,  which,  at  tariff  bill  before.  It  directly  affects  them  as 
the  present  time,  is  about  fifty  votes.  consumers,  because  it  reduces  import  duties 

on  articles  of  universal  consumption.  As  to  the 
What  the  ^^om  the  summary  of  the  politicalpartydisapprovalof  the  tactics  of  the 
Program  changcs  provided  by  the  new  administration  in  forcing  through  the  meas- 
ProoidM  agreement,  which  was  given  out  ure  we  have  already  spoken.  The  opposition 
to  the  press  on  January  26  concurrently  by  to  the  bill  as  a  trade  agreement  has  come 
our  own  State  Department  and  the  Dominion  mainly  from  four  sources:  the  makers  of  print 
authorities  at  Ottawa,  we  learn  that  the  pro-  paper,  who  fear  a  loss  of  profit;  New  England 
gram  provides  for  the  abolition  of  duty  on  a  fishermen,  who  apprehend  injury  to  their 
number  of  staple  articles  of  trade  between  the  business  from  Canadian  competition;  and  an 
two  countries,  and  for  the  reduction  of  duties  uncertain  but  probably  large  number  of  farm- 
on  many  others.  On  wheat  and  other  grains,  ers,  and  some  politicians.  The  lumber  inter- 
dairy  products,  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  ests  also  are  against  it.  Among  the  or- 
fish,  eggs  and  poultry,  cattle  and  other  live  ganizations  which,  up  to  the  middle  of  last 
animals  the  duty  is  abolished  entirely  by  both  month,  had  openly  declared  their  opposition 
countries.  The  United  States  makes  rough  were  the  National  Grange  and  other  agricul- 
timber  free,  and  Canada  replies  by  letting  in  tural  societies,  and  a  number  of  chambers  of 
cotton-seed  oil  without  a  duty.  Both  coun-  commerce  and  several  political  leaders,  in- 
tries  abolish  the  duty  on  tin  and  tin  plates  eluding  Speaker  Cannon, 
and  on  barbed-wire  fencing,  all  forming  the 

basis  of  a  considerable  trade.    The  agree-  conflicting    Only  a  few  of  the  opponents  of  the 

ment  provides  that  print  paper  is  to  become  New  England  present  agreement  maintain  that 

free  on  the  removal  of  all  restriction  now  on  *''*"'*      it  will  prove  injurious  to  the  coun- 

the  exportation  of  pulp  wood.     Canada  re-  try  at  large.  They  do  claim,  however,  that  it 

duces  to  the  United  States  rate  her  former  will  be  bad  for  farmers  and  lumber  dealers  and 

duties  on  agricultural  implements.     She  also  that  it  will  upset  conditions  along  the  Cana- 

reduces  the  duty  on  coal  and  cement,  and  the  dian  boundary  and  inflict  a  certain  amount  of 

United  States  does  the  same  on  iron  ore  and  damage,,  as  yet  unascertained,  upon  the  bor- 

dressed  lumber.    Furthermore,  there  will  be  der  interests.   But  even  the  border  States  do 

reductions  to  the  same  level  on  canned  food  not  quite  agree  as  to  the  injurious  effect  pre- 

products  and  other  food  stuffs  partly  manu-  dieted.    While  flags  were  at  half  mast  in 

factured.     The  United  States  proposes  to  Gloucester  harbor,  in  the  town  itself  there  were 

reduce  the  duties  by  a  total  of  approximately  those  who  maintained  that  the  new  order 

$5,000,000,  and  Canada  by  $2,500,000.    The  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  fishing  business. 
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GovernorFoss,  of  Massachusetts,  and  most  of  ^>|f.  country     The  cardial  feature  and  out- 

.1^ ^         .   ;.         ^c  4.U   *  C4.  4.    •     o  standing  principle  of  the  tarm  is  the  British  prefer- 

the  representatives  of  that  State  in  Congress,   ence,  and  so  long  as  we  stay  in  office  it  will  remain. 

are  heartily  in  accord  with  the  new  policy.    It  is  not  the  policy  of  the  Canadian  Government  to 

Mr.  Foss  sent  a  special  letter  to  the  Legisla-   ask  Great  Britain  to  change  her  fiscal  policy  by  an 

ture  urging  it  to  draw  up  a  memorial  to  Con-  '^^t'  •  ^^ JJ^^f  ^"f  °^"  interests,  so  with  Great 

u  u   \c    £       •          '4.       o        X      TT  1    •  Britain,     ihe  loyalty  of  Canada  to  the  Bntish 

gress  on  beha  f  of  reciprocity.  Senator  Hale  is  Empire  is  not  dejiendent  upon  any  tariff  relations, 
quoted  as  behevmg  that  Mame  s  prospenty 

will  be  imperiled  by  the  free  admission  of  We  have  recorded,  from  time  to  time,  in 

Canadian  products.    On  the  other  hand,  the  these  pages,   the  progress  and  changes  in 

city  of  Portland  has  declared  its  approval,  sentiment   on    the    question   of   reciprocity 

and  the  Maine  Legislature  has  passed  reso-  among   Canadian   leaders   and   commercial 

lutions  commending  reciprocity.  interests.    It  will  be  remembered  that  while 

the  negotiations  were  in  progress  at  Ottawa 

Eminent     ^^^  mcasure,  moreover,  has  had  last  fall,  several  delegations  of  farmers,  repre- 

Teatimony  In  the  camcst  championship  of  Sec-  senting  the  large  and  powerful  agricultural 

^"*^''       retary  Knox,  who  negotiated  the  interests  of  the  great  Canadian  west,  came 

agreement,  Secretary  Wilson,  Senator  Bev-  to  the  capital  and  urged  upon  the  Premier 

eridge  and  Speaker-to-be  Champ  Clark.    Sec-  the  desirability  of  reciprocity  with  the  United 

retary  Wilson,  whose  words  go  a  long  way  States.     It  will  be  remembered  also  that  a 

with  the  farmers  of  the  country,  in  an  open  number  of  the  conservative  interests  of  the 

letter  last -month  to  the  legislative  committee  Eastern  provinces,  including  the  coal  miners' 

of  the  National  Grange  of  New  Hampshire,  associations  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton 

told    the    farmers    that  they  should   favor  Island,  strongly  opposed  the  idea. 

reciprocity.     He  declared  that  the  United 

States  can  with  profit  and  benefit  take  all  ojOfcm/  ^"^  ^^  ^^^  most  vigorous  oppo- 
the  grain  that  Canada  has  to  sell  and  devote  and  nents  of  reciprocity  is  Mr.  R.  S. 
its  own  lands  to  less  exhausting  crops.  Sena-  otherwise  gQ^^en,  leader  of  the  opposition 
tor  Beveridge,  in  a  speech  in  the  Senate  on  in  Parliament.  His  contention  is  that  the 
February  9,  contended  that  the  greatest  present  agreement  must  inevitably  tend  "to 
benefit  of  the  agreement  lay  in  "its  effective-  negative  the  quarter  of  a  century  of  effort 
ness  in  preventing  increase  in  the  cost  of  on  the  part  of  Canada  to  build  up  trade  along 
living  and  the  manipulation  of  food  prod-  east  and  west  lines  instead  of  north  and 
ucts."  Speaking  of  the  objections  the  Sen-  south  lines,  and  to  destroy  the  effects  of  the 
ator  declared  further,  that  "even  if  they  efforts  of  the  Canadian  statesmen  and  rail- 
were  valid,  instead  of  groundless,  all  of  them  road  builders  of  the  last  twenty-five  years." 
put  together  are  a  small  matter  when  com-  The  other  side  is  presented  in  a  Vigorous 
pared  with  getting  this  fundamental  and  cable  despatch,  sent  on  February  8,  to  Lord 
truly  national  policy  established."  At  the  Strathcona,  Canadian  High  Conmiissioner 
Pan-American  Commercial  Conference  on  in  London,  by  Minister  Fielding.  He  said: 
February  13,  Mr.  Clark,  who  will  be  the 

next  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa-  ^In  making  such  an  arrangement  we  are  realizing 

.•    ^          .1      itT           r      -     •          '4.           4.       1  the  desires  of  our  people  for  half  a  century  and  also 

tiyes,said:       I  am  for  reciprocity,  not  only  ^hat   in    promotiJig   friendly   relations   with   the 

with  Canada,  but  with  all  the  South  and  neighboring  republic  we  are  doing  the  best  possible 

Central  American  repubUcs.     My  principle  service  to  the  empire.     Canada  is  seeking  markets 

is  that  honest  trade  never  hurt  any  nation."  everywhere  for  her  surplus  products,  subsidizing 

•^  steamship    hncs     and     sendmg    out    commercial 

.      1         r      1                 •    •  agents.     Would  it  not  be  ridiculous  in  the  pursuit 

The    attitude    of    the    Domimon  of  such  a  policy  to  refuse  to  avail  herself  of  the 

^AwtJde      Government    toward   reciprocity  markets  of  the  great  nation  lying  alongside? 

with  the  United  States  was  first 

officially  indicated  in  a  speech  of  Sir  Wilfrid  An  unexpected  amount  of  interest 

Laurier,  the  Premier,  in  September  last,  in  '^^Interelt^*'  ^^^  *^^  manifested  in  England. 

the  course  of  which  he  said:  When  the  terms  of  the  agreement 

T  u  r       V  •          ui   *        I      *     i.      -.u  -uu  were  presented  in    the   legislatures  of   the 

I  believe  it  is  possible  to  make  a  treaty  with  the   TT-i-jc^-i.  j/-        j  n      jr 

United  States  which  will  not  only  be  of  great    United  btates  and  Canada,  a  flood  of  com- 

advantage  to  us,  but  equally  so  to  the  United  ment  was  let  loose  in  the  British  press.  In 
States,  and  I  would  not  have  a  treaty  which  was  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  Liberals  and 
not  at  least  equally  profitable  to  one  as  to  the^^^  their  allies,  who  favor  the  maintenance  of 

.  .  .  We  are  asked  on  either  hand  by  different    .,  1       \*  e  e        ^      1     •     t-      1      j 

interests  for  free  trade  and  protection.  It  will  be  ^^^  present  policy  of  free  trade  m  England, 
our  aim  to  evolve  a  tariff  calculated  to  benefit  the  approve  of  the  measure,  while  the  Conserva- 
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tives  and  the  rest  of  the  opposition,  including  interpellations,  the  Prime  Minister  stated 
many  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  that  the  government  would  not  ask:  Canada 
Kingdom,  look  upon  it  as  a  menace  to  British  to  postpone  ratification,  that  Mr.  Bryce,  the 
interests.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  British  Ambassador  at  Washington,  had 
Balfour,  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  and  a  "  carefully  watched  the  progress  of  the  agree- 
number  of  other  "Tariff  Reformers"  made,  ment  on  behalf  of  British  interests,  but  had 
vigorous  si>eeches  denouncing  the  reciprocity  not  assisted  therein,*'  and  that  Britain's  pref- 
idea,  and  contending  that  the  conclusion  of  erential  agreement  with  the  Dominion  gave 
the  agreement  "would  have  the  most  dis-  her  no  privileges  in  American  markets.  He 
astrous  consequences  for  the  future  of  the  concluded  by  saying  that  the  present  govern- 
Empire."  In  the  Upper  House  Lord  Lans-  ment  could  do  nothing  by  preference  or 
downe  claimed  that  reciprocity  "surely  otherwise  "to  prevent  the  natural  trend  of 
means  a  detriment  to  British  trade  and  the  events;  the  leveling  of  the  tariff  w^alls  be- 
deflection  of  Canadian  wheat  supply  to  the  tween  Canada  and  the  United  States,  which 
United  States."  The  whole  history  of  the  is  inevitable."  A  test  vote  was  then  taken, 
Empire  is  altered,  he  said,  "if  the  great  and  the  government  won  by  a  majority  of 
dominions  are  encouraged  to  develop,  not  on  102,  the  Irish  and  the  Laborites  sustaining 
national  and  imperial  lines,  but  in  accord  Mr.  Asquith.  The  division  was  taken  on  the 
with  geographical  lines."    '  opposition's  amendment  to  the  parliamentary 

address  in  reply  to  the  speech  from  the  throne. 

Of  course  there  never  was  in  the  It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain, 
"  Annexation  "^^^^  of  the  negotiators  of  this  ex-Chancellor    of    the    Exchequer,    and    it 

agreement  any  notion  of  its  adop-  urged  "fiscal    reform,"  with  special    refer- 
tion  leading  to  a  radical  change  in  Canada's  ence   to  reciprocity   between    Canada   and 
pohtical  relationship  to  the  United  States —  the  United  States, 
indiscreet   public   utterances   of   prominent 

American  statesmen  to  the  contrary,  notwith-  ffedprocitu  ^^  England,  it  will  be  remem- 
standing.  Secretary  Knox,  in  a  spirited  ad-  ,,  va.  bered,  the  question  of  trade  under 
dress  at  Chicago,  on  February  15,  set  forth  ''^f^fence  j-eciprocal  concessions — fair  trade, 
with  great  clearness  and  positiveness  the  as  it  is  generally  called  by  Englishmen — has 
view  of  the  United  States  Government  on  this  for  some  years  been  under  discussion,  and 
point.    He  said  in  part:  a  long  agitation  has  been  carried  on  in  favor 

of    the   substitution  of   reciprocity  for  the 
The  United  States  recognizes  with  satisfaction   traditional  policy  of  free  trade.     It  is  pointed 

m^Ua^  Dominion  of  Canada  is  a  permanent  ^^^  ^.^at  a  free-trade  country  can  force  no 
North  Amencan  pohtical  unit,  and  that  her  au ton-  .  ^  ^  •  • 
omy  is  secure.  .  .  There  is  not  the  slightest  concessions  from  countries  pursumg  a  pro- 
probability  that  this  racial  and  moral  union  will  tectionist  policy.  Reciprocity  with  the  Brit- 
involve  any  political  change  or  annexation  or  ab-  ish  colonies  has  been  especially  desired  by 
sorption  It  is  an  ethnological  fact  that  political  British  "Tariff  Reformers,"  who  see  in  such 
units  of  the  hnglish-speaking  people  never  lose  .  ,  .  1  ^  1 
their  autonomy.     .  .In  the  higher  atmosphere  and  reciprocal  concessions  a  step  toward  a  com- 

broader  aspects  of  the  situation  it  is  certain  that  if  plete  customs  union  of  the  British  empire, 

there  should  be  any  great  world  movement  involv-  The    principle    of    reduced    duties    toward 

ingthis  continent  Canada  and  the  United  States  "nation"  members  of  the  empire  granting 
would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  act  in  the  most  per-  •     1     ^  •  •     ^.'5  ^   j  u     /- 

feet  concert  in  defense  of  the  common  right^of  equivalent  concessions  was  instituted  by  Can- 

a  common  blood  and  civilization.  ada  in  1897;  a  rebate  of  i2j^2  per  cent,  being 

granted  for  one  year  to  British  goods,  and  of 
Effect       Several  interpellations  were  made  25  per  cent,  after  the  expiration  of  one  year. 
on  Britiah    in  the  Housc  of  Commons.     One  Equivalent  concessions  cannot  be  granted  by 
*"*'"      member  demanded  that  the  Co-  Great  Britain  under  the  present  free-trade 
lonial  Secretary  request  Canada  to  jDostpone  jDolicy;  hence  the  development  of  a  system  of 
ratification  of  the  agreement  until  after  the  customs  duties  is  a  prerequisite  to  any  con- 
coming  imperial  conference  has  been  held,  siderable  extension  of  reciprocity  within  the 
Another  inquired  whether  the  British  Cabinet  empire,  or  *^  preferential  trade."    The  con- 
had  been  consulted  and  whether,  under  the  servative   press,   led   by   the   always   anti- 
new  arrangement,  the  United  Kingdom  would  American  Saturday  Review y  calls  reciprocity, 
be  able  to  send  her  products  to  American  as  at  present  arranged  for,  an  American  chal- 
markets  at  the  same  rate  as  Canadian  manu-  lenge  to  Britain  and  the  beginning  of  the 
facturers  will  send  theirs.    In  a  general  reply  economic  annexation  of  Canada  by  the  United" 
to  the  opposition   speeches,  including  the  States.    The  Liberal  press  contends  that  the 
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even.  By  the  middle  of  last  month  it  was 
believed  that  General  Navarro,  the  Federal 
commander  who  has  a  thousand  or  more 
regulars  with  him,  had  control  of  the  situ- 
ation for  the  government.  It  was  re- 
ported that  Alberto  Terrazas,  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Chihuahua,  had  resigned,  and 
that  he  had  been  succeeded  by  Miguel 
Ahumada,  former  Governor  of  Jalisco. 
As  far  as  we  can  learn  at  this  distance, 
Seiior  Terrazas  has  been  very  unpopular 
and  weak  as  an  administrator,  whereas  Senor 
Ahumada  had  a  reputation  for  vigor  and  effi- 
ciency. In  order  to  preserve  order  and  pro- 
tect American  interests  along  the  boundary 
line,  a  strong  force  of  United  States  regulars, 
chiefly  cavalry,  were  ordered  southward  from 
various  points  last  month.  One  of  these 
"Rough  and  Readys,"  as  well  as  some  of 
the  picturesque  "Insurrectoes,"  are  shown 
in  the  photographs  we  reproduce  on  this 
and  the  preceding  page. 

^reement  inflicts  a  serious  blow  to  the  idea  jhe  session  of  the  British  Pariia- 

of  imperial  preference,  which  was  the  comer-  ,>„,/„,.;«('„  ment,  which  began  on  the  last 

stone  of  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlam's  entire       situation     ^^^  ^j  January,  will  be  devoted 

scheme  of  tariff  reform.     The  general  Liberal  mainly  to  the  question  of  restricting  the  veto 

point  of  view  is  summed  up  by  the  London  power  of  the  House  of  Lords.     During  the 

DaUy  Chronicle,  when  it  says:  opening  hours  Premier  Asquith  gave  formal 

with   the   United  notice  of  his  intention  to  claim  the  whole  time 

ause  of  Britain,  for  of  the  House  until  the  Easter  recess  (begin- 

es  of  friction,  and  ning  on  April  13),  in  order  to  get  the  veto  bill 

rican  and  Canadian  disposed  of  before  the  coronation.     Nothing 

to  the  many  other         '^   .  c  ■  1  -n  u 

harmonize  Anglo-  etcept  necessary  imancial  measures  will  be 

permitted  to  interfere  with  the  prf^ess  of  the 

veto  bill.     At  the  same  time  Lord  Lansdowne 

iurrection  spread  was  stating  in  the  upper  house  that  the  Peers 

the  entire  state  are  still  ready  to  negotiate  with  the  govern- 

st  month,  and  at  r-ent  on  "the  necessary  changes  in  the  con- 
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polls,  will  undoubtedly  be  able  to  carry  out 
to  a  successful  conclusion  its  program  of  many 
needed  reforms. 

Ftanf-t  Premier  Briand  continues  to  follow 
Dominic  up  his  vigorous,  courageous  poli- 
Probitmt  j^gg  jjj  pjgjj(.ij  domestic  and  for- 
eign affairs.  We  have  referred,  from  time  to 
time,  in  these  pages,  to  the  efforts  made  by 
the  French  General  Confederation  of  Labor 
to  bring  about  a  general  strike,  in  order  to 
compel  governmental  compliance  with  certain 
economic  demands,  and  to  the  confusion  and 
disorder  frequently  resulting  therefrom.  Last 
month  one  of  the  conservative  deputies  intro- 
duced a  resolution  in  the  Chamber  demand- 
ing that  the  government  take  steps  to  dissolve 
the  General  Confederation,  or  to  compel  it  to 
respect  the  laws  of  the  republic.  This  resolu- 
tion gave  the  Premier  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
plain the  government's  policy.  The  Con- 
federation, he  declared,  was  the  result  of  the 
law  of  1884  authorizing  the  -creation  of  trade 
unions  in  France.  This  policy,  of  course, 
could  not  now  be  abandoned.  The  Confed- 
eration was  founded  for  the  perfectly  legiti- 
mate purpose  of  securing  a  reduction  of  the 
hours  of  labor  and  improving  the  general  con- 
«^  .r.T-  »^~  ».  .-.T-  »».,..  .    „,.„„,         ..    ditions  of  the  working  classes.     Ithas"grad- 

THE   SPEAKER   OF   THE    BRITISH   HOUSE   OF   COMMONS  11         1  ;    11  j  l       j  ■       ,  ■ 

Es  ually,  however,  fallen  under  the  domination 

en  chosen  Speaker    of  fifteen  or  twenty  agitators,  and  has  been 
Of  iiie  Commons.   He  wai  Speaker  from  189s  to  1905)      turned  into  3  political  machine  advocating 
\'iolence,     sabotage     and     a  nti- militarism." 
stitution  of  the  upper  chamber  and  the  rela-   These  agitators,  Premier  Briand  contends,  do 
tions  between  the  two  houses."    If  the  Lords  not  represent  the  feelings  of  the  more  than 
refuse  to  accept  the  government  bill,  Mr.   3000  members  of  the  confederated  trade  and 
Asquith  has  decided  to  demand  the  creation  labor   unions.     The   policy  of   the   present 
of  500  new  peers,  in  order  that  the  government  government,  he  declares,  "is  to  punish  the 
measure  may  be  passed.     Early  last  month  it  unlawful  acts  of  individuals,  but  not  to  at- 
was  announced  that  King  George  had  con-  tempt  any  repressive  legislation  against  the 
sented  to  give  the  Premier  the  guaranties  de-  lawfully  constituted  labor  unions." 
manded.     No  one,  said  Mr.  Asquith,  desires 
to  see  a  wholesale  creation  of  peers,  but  "the 
Ministry  has  determined  that  the  decision  of 
the  voters,  twice  given,  shall  not  be  defeated, 
and  it  will  not  shrink,  if  extreme  measures  are 
adopted  on  the  other  side,  from  taking  ex- 
treme measures  for   the  protection   of   the 
sovereignty  of  the  people."    Just  before  his 
death,  on  January  26,  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  the 
leading  independent  Liberal  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  one  of  the  most  astute  states- 
men in  that  body  for  a  generation,  declared 
that,  in  his  long  experience,  he  had  not  known 
another  Prime   Minister   who  had   such   a 
united  government  at  his  back  as  has  Mr. 
Asquith.     With  the  Irish  vote  and  the  solid 

Laborite  support,  the  present  Liberal  Min-  '"jiMtNTvuL-'^'Hh'iu  m^Ti^o'r^fiid'li^^ 

istry,  twice  endorsed  by  the  \-oters  at  the  From  the '.s>«i^,™«B'"K^;^.l''(s,^'.L,'fi 
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Htr  poiiiian  ^"  foreign  policies  the  position  of  ance,  to  England  by  an  entente,  to  Spain  by 

la  thi       France  in  regard  to  that  general  special  agreements,  and  to  Japan  by  other 

werincomurt  gjoypj^g  known  as  the  Triple  En-  arrangements.     She  entertains  friendly  rela- 

tentewasmadeclear inastatementaddresscd  tions  with   Italy.    In   short,  the   voice   of 

on  February  2,  by  M.  Plchon,  Minister  of  France  still  counts  in  the  councils  of  Europe." 
Foreign  Affairs,  to  the  Senate.    Referring  to 

the  now  celebrated  Potsdam  interview  be-  ggantih  ann  Although  Spaniards  and  Portu- 
tween  the  German  Kaiser  and  the  Russian  Ponunum  guese  differ  slightly  in  their  Ian- 
Czar,  and  the  ambitious  naval  program  of  *ffa"*  guages  and  have  had  certain 
Austria,  M.  Pichon  declared  that  the  French  divergences  in  their  political  history,  geog- 
Government  had  been  well  aware  of  the  prog-  raphy  and  climate,  race  and  religion  have 
ress  of  the  Russo-German  negotiations,  and  combined  to  present  to  them  problems  that 
was  not  in  any  way  alarmed  by  them.  It  is  are  almost  identical.  What  seriously  affects 
"the  duty  of  France  to  maintain  conciliatory  one  of  necessity  deeply  concerns  the  other, 
relations  with  the  dual  monarchy,  while  at  The  establishment  of  the  republican  regime 
the  same  time  safeguarding  the  rights  of  in  Portugal  has  not  been  without  its  influence 
Russia,  her  ally."  As  to  Anglo-French  rela-  on  Spain.  Just  now,  while  the  Portuguese 
tions,  M.  Pichon  maintained  that  "the  entente  republic  is  stiil  on  trial  before  the  world  and 
with  England  has  never  been  more  intimate  Europe  is  uncertain  whether  the  democratic 
and  more  complete  than  it  is  to-day."  wave  will  also  engulf  Spain,  the  sketches  of 
France's  position  in  Morocco  and  in  Central  the  ruling  heads  of  the  two  countries  we 
Africa,  the  Foreign  Minister  continued,  is  print  this  month  will  be  interesting.  Mr. 
stronger  than  ever.  Replying  to  the  many  Lambuth,  who  has  long  been  a  student  of 
critics  of  French  foreign  policies  who  are  Portuguese  life  and  thought,  writes  from  Rio 
claiming  that  the  republic  has  become  iso-  de  Janeiro,  whence,  it  will  be  remembered, 
lated,  M.  Pichon  would  have  it  understood  he  sent  us  the  article  on  "Real  Presidential 
that  "France  is  bound  to  Russia  by  an  alii-  Politics  in  Brazil"  which  we  published  in 
December  last.  Mr.  Gordon  is  a  traveler 
and  lecturer  of  long  experience,  who  knows 
his  Spain  thoroughly  and  sympathetically. 

Late  in  October  the  British  For- 
«'an«*     ^•8''  Office  sent  a  note  to  Persia 

demanding  that  within  three 
months  the  government  at  Teheran  restore 
order  on  the  southern  trade  routes  leading  to 
India.  In  case  this  was  not  done  within  the 
time  stipulated.  Great  Britain  reserved  to 
herself  the  right  to  perform  this  police  duty, 
and  to  hold  Persia  responsible  for  the  expense 
incurred.  In  the  beginning  of  last  month 
another  note  was  sent  to  Teheran  calling 
attention  to  the  unsatisfactory  condition  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  country  and  de- 
manding a  more  thorough  policing  of  the 
region.  Russia,  which  for  many  months  had 
kept  troopsin  the  northern  provinces  of  Persia, 
on  the  pretext  of  maintaining  "security," 
finally  consented,  in  the  middle  of  last  month, 
to  recall  her  forces.  Turkish  outposts,  how- 
ever, are  still  on  Persian  soil,  claiming  that 
they  are  necessary  to  keep  order.  Public 
security,  the  first  consideration  of  any  govern- 
ment, requires  an  efficient  military  or  police 
force,  and  the  organization  of  such  a  force 
means  a  financial  drain  on  such  a  country  as 
Persia,  where  money  is  not  plentiful.  Foreign 
loans  must  be  negotiated.  The  Persians, 
however,    have    learned    from  .  experience 
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PERSIA'S  REPRESENTATIVE  AT  WASHINGTON   AND  HIS  FAMILY 

<Miria  Ali  KuU  Khan.  Chargi  d'AIIaires  of  the  Persian  legation,  who  ha%  been  largely  instrumental  in  the  choice 

of  the  five  Americans  who  are  to  reorganiie  Persian  finances,  with  his  American  wife  and  family) 

that     financial     assistance     from     Europe  of  Taxation;  C.  L.  McCaskey,  of  New  York, 

usually  precedes  political  control.  to    be    Inspector    of    Provincial    Revenues; 
R.    W.     Halls,    of    Washington,    to    take 

To  Ba      ^ow  shall  this  newly  awakened  charge  of  all  auditing  and  accounting;  and 

Rtaraanutd  Asiatic  country  be  properly  ad-  Bruce  G.  Dickey,  of  Minnesota,  to  be  In- 

*  *""""""  vised  in  the  matter  of  its  finances?  spector  of  Taxation.     Mr.  Shuster  has  been 

Russia  and  Great  Britain  have  suggested  that  in  the  Customs  Service  in  Cuba,  he  has  been 

Persia  select  financial  advisers  from  Switzer-  Collector    of    Customs  for  the    Philippine 

land  or  some  other  neutral  State.    The  late  Islands,  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction  at 

Minister  of  Finance,  SaniedDowleh  (who  was  Manila  and    a    member  of  the  Philippine 

assassinated  on  February  4)  suggested  French  Commission.     The  other  gentlemen  chosen 

advisers.     The  Medjlis,   or  Persian    Parlia-  ha\'e  also  had  years  of  experience  abroad  in 

ment,  however,  voted  finally  to  appeal  to  the  the  service  of  the  United  States  Go\'ernment. 

United  States  and  to  ask  the  government  at  They  will  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Per- 

Washington  to  choose  five  American  experts  sian  Minister  of  Finance,  and  their  contracts 

who  are  to  undertake  the  reorganization  of  will  be  for  the  minimum  period  of  three  years, 

the  entire  financial  system  of  the  country.  Mirza  Ali  Kuli  Khan,  who  has  had  charge  of 

The  Persian  Government,  through  its  Charge  Persian    affairs    at    Washington    for    some 

d'Affaires   in   Washington,  Mirza  Ali   Kuli  months,  is  an  excellent  representative  of  the 

Khan,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  United  type  of  new  Persian  statesmen  who  are  striv- 

States  Government,  finally  selected  Mr.  W.  ing  to  bring  the  ancient  Iranian  monarchy 

Morgan  Shuster,  of  Washington,  to  be  Treas-  abreast  of  the  current  of  modern   life  and 

urer  General;  Frank  E.  Cairns  to  be  Director  thought,  Mirza  Khan  has  an  American  wife. 


RECORD   OF  CURRENT   EVENTS 


(From  January  20  to  February  17,  IQIJ) 


PROCEEDINGS   IN    CONGRESS 

January  30-21. — The  Senate  considers  the  reso- 
lution providing  for  the  direct  election  of  Senators. 
.  .  .  The  House  debates  the  Post -Office  appropria- 
tion bill. 

January  3^.—\n  the  Senate,  Mr.  Lodge  (Rep., 
Mass.)  speaks  in  favor  of  the  Gallinger  Ocean 
Mail  Subvention  bill.  .  .  .  The  House  passes  the 
Post -Office  appropriation  bill. 

latc   passes    the    Indian 

:e  passes  the  Legislative, 
jpropriation  bill, 
luse.  Mr.  McCall  (Rep.. 
nadian  Reciprocity  bill. 
c  passes  the  bill  creating 

te  passes  the  River  and 
I  ($36,000,000).  ...  The 
1  Francisco  as  the  proper 
«d   Panama   Canal   Ex- 

ite  passes  a  substitute 
lill  offered  by  Mr.  Gall- 
i:e-President  casting  the 
iiise  considers  the  Agri- 


te  passes  the  Army  ap- 
louse  passes  the  Lowden 
jear  for  the  purchase  of 

:e  passes  the  bill  coclify- 
relating  to  [he  judiciary. 
Senate,  Atr.  Beveridge 
ebate  on  the  Canadian 
aking  in  favor  of  it.  .  ,  . 
rumpaclcer  reapportion- 
lemtership  to  433. 
enate.  Mr,  Rwt  (Rep.. 
:;d  change  in  the  method 

ite  adopts  the  resolution 
as  the  place  to  hold  the 
(position.  .  .  .  The  House 
proprialion  bill, 
nate,  Mr.  Bailey  (Dem., 
peech  in  defense  of  Mr. 
The  House,  by  vote  of 
idian  Reciprocity  bill, 
ite,  in  executive  session, 
led  at  the  second  Hague 
iternational  prize  court; 
rchase  of  forest  reserves 
and  the  Southwest  Ap- 
rhe  House  amends  the 
to  increase  the  salary  of 


POLITICS   AND   GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN 

January  19. — The  Ohio  House  concurs  with  the 
Senate  in  approving  the  income-lax  amendment  to 
the  federal  Constitution.  .  .  .  The  Kansas  Legisla- 
ture ratiiies  the  proposed  income-tax  amendment. 

January  21. — President  Tafl,  speaking  before 
the  Pennsylvania  Society  at  New  York,  sets  forth 
the  right  of  the  United  States  to  fortify  the  Panama 
Canal.  .  .  .  The  voters  of  New  Mexico,  by  a  major- 
ity of  18,000,  ratify  the  proposed  State  constitu- 
tion. .  . .  William  Barnes,  Jr.,  is  elected  chairman 
of  the  New  York  Republican  State  Committee. 

January  y. — After  a  deadlock  lasting  three 
weeks,  the  Tennessee  Legislature  elects  Luke  Lea 
(Independent  Democrat)  as  L'nited  States  Senator 
to  succeed  James  B.  Frazier.  .  .  .  The  Republican 
Progressive  League  is  organized  at  Washington 
and  a  declaration  of  principles  is  issued. 

January  24. — The  Nevada  Legislature,  Demo- 
cratic on  joint  ballot,  reelects  to  the  United^  States 
Senate  (jeoree  S.  Nixon  (Rep.),  who  carried  the 
primary.  .  .  .The  North  Carolina  Senate  and  the 
lower  house  of  the  Arkansas  Legislature  ratify  the 
proposed  income-tax  amendment. 

January  25. — The  New  Jersey  Legislature  elects 
James  E.  Martine,  the  Democratic  primar>'  choice, 
to  succeed  John  Kean  (Rep.)  in  the  United  Stales 

Senaie Robert   M.  La  Follette  (Rep,,  Wis,), 

Henry  A,  du  Pont  (Rep.,  Del.},  Clarence  D,  Clark 
(Rep..  Wyo.),  and   Charles  A.   Culberson  (Dem., 
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Tex.)  are  reelected  to  the  United  States  Senate.  January    27. — The    twenty-three    officers    and 

.  . .  The  income-tax  amendment  is  ratified  by  the  sailors  of  the  Haitian  gunboat  LiberUy  who  sur- 

lower  branch  of  the  New  Hampshire  Legislature,  vived  its  sinking,  are  convicted  of  mutiny  and 

.  . .  Benjamin   W.   Hooper,   the   first   Republican  condemned  to  death. 

Governor  of  Tennessee  in  thirty  years,  is  inaugu-  January  29.— The  Mexican  insurgents  capture 

rated.  Mexicala,   near  the  California  boundary. . .  .The 

January  xi. — Nathan  P.  Bryan  (Dem.)  is  nomi-  Portuguese  Government  grants  a  pension  of  $3300 

nated  for  United  States  Senator  in  the  second  monthly  to  the  deposed  King  Manuel. 

Florida   primary.  .  .  .  Governor  Johnson,   of  Cali-  January  30. — The  students  of  Cracow  Univer- 

fornia,    signs    the    Walker- Young   anti-racetrack-  sity  (Austria),  protesting  against  the  appointment 

gambling  bill.  of   a   German    professor,    refuse   to   attend   their 

February  i.— The  West  Virginia  legislators  set-  Masses,  and  the  Government  orders  the  institution 

tie  their  disagreements  and  elect  as  United  States  closed. 

Senators,  William  E.  Chilton  (Dem.)  and  Clarence  Jauuary  31.— The  second   Parliament  of  King 

W.  Watson   (Dem.),  the  latter  to  serve  for  the  George  assembles, 

unexpired  term  of  the  late  Stephen  B.  Elkins.  February  i. — The  German  Reichstag  passes  the 

February  2.— The  California  Assembly  approves    Unearned    Increment    bill The    Governor    of 

an  amendment,   already   passed   by   the   Senate,  {spahan,   Persia,  and  his  nephew  arc  shot  by  a 

which  submits  to  a  popular  vote  the  question  of  Russian. 

woman  suffrage Gifford  Pinchot   as  president  February  2.— A  revolution  is  begun  along  the 

of  the  National  Conservation  Association,  com-  northern  coast  of  Haiti. 

mends  President  Taft's  water-power  policy.  February  a.— The  Persian  Minister  of  Finance 

February    3. — The    Philippine    Assembly    ad-  is  killed  by  Armenians  in  the  streets  of  Teheran, 

journs,  leaving  much  important  work  unfinished.  February  5. — General   Guillaume,  a   leader  of 

February  4. — The  West  Virginia  House  of  Dele-  the  revolt  in  Haiti,  is  captured  by  Government 

gates  ratihes  the  income-tax  amendment The    troops  and  shot Mexican  troops  enter  the  city 

National  Grange  plans  a  campaign  against  the  of  Juarez  after  repulsing  an  attack  by  the  insur- 

proposed    reciprocity    treaty    with    Canada.  .  .  .  gents  under  Orozco. 

Postmaster-General  Hitchcock  decides  to  reorgan-  Fcbruar>'  6. — King  George  formally  opens  the 

ize  thoroughly  the  railway  mail  service.  British   Parliament;    Lord     Lansdowne  and  Mr. 

February  7.— At  a  special  election.  Mayor  Gill,  Balfour,  leaders  of  the  Opposition,  denounce  the 

of  Seattle,  is  "recalled,"  and  George  W^  Dilling  is  proposed  reciprocity  agreement  between  Canada 

chosen  to  succeed  him.  and  the  United  States. 

February     8.— A     constitutional     amendment  „  February  7.— General  Millionard,  head  of  the 

granting  the  suffrage  to  women  for  all  offices  except  Haitian  revolutionary  forces,  is  executed  by  the 

that  of  President,  having  previously  passed  tne  Government  troops. 

Kansas  House,  is  passed  by  the  Senate.  February    8. — After    two    days'    fighting    near 

February    9— The    proposed    constitution    for  ^^"^^^,a.\,  ^^^   Mexican   troops  are  repulsed,  with 

Arizona  is  ratified  by  a  vote  of  about  12,000  to  ^o^tV  killed  and  wounded.  .    Twenty-five  hundred 

-coo.  Students  of  the  University  of  St.  Petersburg  strike 

r.  *,              ,        T>      -J     *  'r  r.           I  •        ^  r-  I  in    protest   against    Government    restrictions.  .  .  . 

February  lo.-President  Taft,  speaking  at  C  ol-  ^  ^^^^  j„  ^^e  British  House  of  Commons  upon  a 

umbus.  Ohio,  maintains  that  the  reciprocity  agree-  question  of  fiscal  reform,  with  special  reference  to 

ment  with  Canada  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  Amer-  "^^^  proposed  reciprocity  agreement  between  Can- 

ican  farmer..    .Govern^or  Colquitt,  of  Texas,  sign^  ada  and  the  United  States,   indicates  that  that 

the  joint  resolution  which  ca  Is  for  submitting  to  ^ody  favors  the  agreement.  .  .  .Finance  Minister 

the  voters  the  question  of  statewide  prohibition.  pielding  declares  that  the  Canadian  Pariiament 

February    ii.— The    grand    jury    investigating  will    ratify    the    reciprocity   agreement    with    the 

vote-selling  in  Scioto  County,  Ohio,  returns  in-  United  States  without  delay, 

dictments  against  forty-one  persons.  February    10.— The  French   Senate  passes  the 

February    13. — Postmaster-General    Hitchcock  bill  changing  the  time  in  France  approximately 

issues  a  statement  defending  the  proposed  increase  ten  minutes,  to  agree  with  that  of  the  rest  of  West- 

in  magazine  postage.  em  Europe.  .  .  .  Timothy  Healy  wins  his  fight  to 

i7<.K^..o.^,  tr      M^..^  ^ko«  ^n^  ^.-fU^^o  ^r  r»^^  nullify    the   election    of    Richard    Hazleton    from 

rebruary  15. — More  than  200  citizens  01  Dan-  ,      ^.u   \    \     a 

ville.  111.,  have  been  indicted  for  vote-selling ^^"^.^'  Ireland. 

Secretary  Knox  and  James  J.  Hill  speak  in  favor  February   11.— It   is  announced   that  the  Jap- 

of     Canadian    reciprocity    before    the      Chicago  anese  Emperor  has  given  $750,000  for  the  relief 

Association     of    Commerce.  .  .  .  The    New   York  ^^  ^^^  poor. 

Charter  Revision  Committee  reports  to  the  legis-  February  13. — An  explosion  in  the  government 

kiture  a  bill  embodying  its  recommendations.  barracks  at  Managua,  Nicaragua,  destroys  a  large 

quantity    of    arms   and    ammunition;    .President 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT  -FOREIGN  Estrada  declares  the  countr>    under  martial  law 

and  orders  the  arrest  of  man\'  high  officials  and 

January  20. — Ecuador  declines  to  submit  to  the  citizens. 

Hague  Tribunal  the  boundary  dispute  with  Peru.  February   16.— C;eneral   Navarro,   leader  of  the 

January  24. — The  Austrian  budget  provides  for  Mexican  government  forces,  pbces  Juarez  under 

larger  naval  and  military  appropriations  and  for  martial  law  and  takes  posst^ssion  of  the  railway;  an 

an  increased  consular  service  in  tne  United  States,  attack  is  made  upon  the  insurgents  at   Mexicala 

January  25.— The  Belgian  Minister  of  the  Col-  without  success, 

onies  reports  great  progress  in  the  social  and  eco-  February  17.— Emix'ror  William,  in  an  address 

nomic  condition  of  the  Congo  Independent  State,  at  Berlin,  urges  reclamation  of  land  for  grazing. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS 


advi: 


February  3. — At  the  request  of  President  Da- 
villa,  President  Taft  tenders  the  services  of  the 
United  States  to  assist  in  restoring  peace  in  Hon- 
duras. .  .  .  The  United  Stales  triivernment  an- 
nounces its  readiness  to  assist  in  combating  the 
plague  in  China  if  its  services  are  desired. 

February  8. — President  Davilla,  of  Honduras, 
and    General    Bor' 


iguiated  00  Januarr  as) 


INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

iners  of  the  United 
liprocily  agreement 
>l  which  is  the  ex- 
or  American  manu- 

Itates  Government 
boundary  dispute 
ingo. 

for  assistance  in 
honic  plague. 
o  is  urged  by  the 
able  adjustment  of 
titi.  .  .  .  Count  Ko- 
house  of  the  Diet, 


dor  make  counter- 
er;  several  men  are 
wds  in  Guayaquil, 
oposcd  lease  of  the 
i  States  for  a  na\'al 

ro,  of  Ecuador,  is 
0  abandon  the  plan 
)  the  United  States, 
government  troops 
ig  the  town  in  the 


Britain  and'  .^usiria-Hun- 
10  the  Hague  Tribunal  any 
3ispute  over  an  existing  treaty  that  cannot  be 
settled  by  diplomacy. 

February  ro. — It  is  announced  at  Washington 
that  W.  Morgan  Shuster  will  be  appointed  treas- 
urer-general of  Persia  to  reoi^anize  its  finances. 

February  13. — President  Taft  designates  John 
Hays  Hammond  as  special  ambassador  to  attend 
the  coronation  of  King  George  of  England. 

February  ig. — It  is  announced  al  Washington 
that  contracts  have  been  signed  for  a  87,500,000 
American  loan  to  Honduras. 

February  16. — Russia  decides  to  make  a  military 
demonstration  against  China  on  the  common 
frontier  because  of  alleged  violations  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  treaty  of  18H1. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE   MONTH 

January  20. — The  bubonic  plague  spreads 
throughout  Manchuria  and  Northern  China.... 
Andrew  Carnegie  makes  an  additional  eift  of 
$10,000,000  to  the  Carnegie  Institution  at  Wash- 
ington. .  .  .  Forty  Polish  coal  miners  lose  their 
lives  in  a  lire  near  Sosnowicz. 

January  22. — P.  O.  Parmalee,  using  a  Wright 
machine,  establishes  a  new  American  endurance 
record  of  3  hours  and  40  minutes  at  San  Francisco. 

January  23, — Madame  Curie  is  defeated  for 
membership  in  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences. 

January  25. — John  P.  White,  of  Iowa,  is  chosen 
president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  .America. 

January  26.— Glenn  H.  Curtiss,  at  San  Diego, 
Cal..  demonstrates  the  ability  of  aeroplanes  to  rise 
from  and  alight  on  the  water. 

January  28. — The  Diamond  Match  Company 
agrees  to  the  cancelation  of  its  patent  for  a  harm- 
less substitute  for  the  poisonous  white  phosphorus, 
thereby  permitting  its  general  use. 

January  30.^ An  eruption  of  Mount  Taal,  on 
the  island  of  Luzon,  accompanied  by  a  tidal  wave 
and  a  series  of  earthquakes,  causes  the  death  of 
700  persons.  ...  In  an  attempt  lo  fly  from  Key 
West  to  Havana  (approximately  100  miles  apart), 
J.  A.  D.  McCurdy  is  forced  to  drop  into  the  sea 
with   his  machine   when  within  six   miles  of   the 

February  i. — .\n  explosion  of  many  tons  of 
dynamite  and  black  powder  at  the  freight  terminal 
of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  opposite 
New  York  City,  kills  thirty  workmen,  destroys  a 
pier  and  two  vessels,  and  damages  properly  for 
many  miles.  ...  The  British  super- Dreadnought 
Thunderbolt  is  launched  in  the  Thames. 

February  3. — Captain  Bellinger,  a  French  army 
aviator,  finishes  his  flight  from  Vir      "  """ 
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his  actual  flying  time  for  the  493  miles  being  7  Lockwood  Kipling,  the  English  architectural  sculp- 

hours  and  14  minutes;  at  Pau,  LeMartin  carries  tor  and  illustrator  of  his  son's  books,  73. 

seven  passengers  for  a  short  flight  in  his  machine.  January  30.— Rear  Adm.  Edmund  O.  Matthews, 

February  3. — The   centenary   of   the    birth    of   U.  S.  N.  retired,  75 Col.  David  Blount  Hamil- 

Horace    Greeley    is   celebrated    at    many    places  ton,  of  Georgia,  formerly  prominent  in  politics  and 

throughout  the  country.  education,  76. . . .  Rev.   Dr.  John  Mason  Ferris, 

February  4.-Eight  officials  of  the  Jersey  Cen-  f?™erly  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 

tral  Railroad  and  the  Du  Pont  Powder  Company  r^'T'  °r  ^n    ^.T^l  Reformed    Church,   87^.  .  . 

arc  arrested  for  responsibility  for  the  recent  dyna-  ^^^""'^  .f ;  ^^^""'  *^^  promment  Newport  News 

mite  explosion.  ^  ip-Duiiaer,  03. 

T-u            -'ruuu'i           L                J  January  31. — Prof.  James  A.  Harrison,  a  well- 

.  J!^'""i'*^f^-~^i^^^"^?^"u^  P^^^"^  fe^'  ^""^^  known  Virginia  author  and  educator,  62.  .  .  .  Paul 

the  death  of  nearly  6000  Chinese  and  Russians  m  gj           the  German  socialist.  67. 

and  around  Harbin.  ...  A  nshing  village  of  250  ° ,                    _.        *  j      A-l     1     o  mi         o 

inhabitants  established  on  the  ice  near  Helsing-  February  i.— Rear-Adm.  Charles StillmanSper. 

fors,  Finland,  is  carried  by  a  gale  into  the  sea 5^»    U.    S.    N.    retired,    63 Dr.    John    Henry 

The  funeral  of  Paul  Singer,  the  German  Socialist,  Harpster,    of    Philadelphia,    a    noted    Lutheran 

is  attended  by  many  thousands.  mimster,  67. 

February  9.— Count  Albert  Apponyi,  the  Hun-  February  2.— Jan  Koert,  the  violinist, 

garian  statesman  and  peace  advocate,  addresses  the  February  4.— -Right    Rev.    Thomas    Bonacum, 

House  of  Representatives  at  Washington.  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  64 Gen. 

T-  t_                    'T'L     A        •                  I     ^  ot-  Piet  A.  Cronje,  the  Boer  leader  in  the  war  with 

February  10.— The  American  consul  at  Shang-  England.  . .  .  Owen  Kildare,  author  of  books  about 

hai  appeals  to  the  Red  Cross  for  aid  in  fighting  the  ^j^^  gj^^g  ^f  ^ew  York,  46. . . .  Andrew  C.  Welch, 

p  ague,  stating  that  2,000,000  persons  are  in  danger  ^^^^^  reporter  of  debates  in  the  House  of  Repre- 

of  starving.  sentatives,  66. 

February    16 -Thirty-five    professors    of    the  PebruaiV  5— Francis    Philip    Nash,    professor 

University  of  Moscow  resign  in   protest  against  emeritus  of  Latin  at  Hobart  College,  75- 

the  removal  of  the  rector.  -,  ,             ^      t>    r    t            j    t^     1/     •     .^      e 

.             jvt-Tf              r  February  6. — Prof.   Leonard    P.    Kinnicutt,   of 

February  17.— It  is  stated  that  the  Viceroy  of  Massachusetts,  an  expert  on  sewerage  disposal  and 

Manchuria  estimates  the  fatalities  from  the  plague  water  supply  57 

at  65.000.  with  10.000  deaths  from  starvation.  February  's.-Frederick    Archibald    Vaughaa 

Campbell,  Earl  Cawdor,  formerly  first  Lord  o?  the 

OBITUARY  British  Admiralty,  64. 

January  20.-Ex-CongressmanSolomonR.Dres.  p/.^i^'^^i^p^-^^^'H^S.  ^^^  ^;  Whitaker,  of  the 

sc-r.    of    Pennsylvania,    69. ...  Rev.   Dr.  William  Protestant  Epi^opal  diocese  o    Pennsylvan^^ 

1  (cth  Whitsett,  formerly  president  of  the  Southern  •  '  •  Rear-Adm.  Silas  W.  Terry,  U.  S.  N.  retired,  68. 

Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  70.  ,^?^^"?ry  10.— Dr.  Edward  Gamaliel  Janeway. 

T                        T»         K     ^'    \\T   -KK            e  r^\  of  New  York,  the  noted  teacher  and  practitioner 

January  2i.-Rev.  Austin  W.  Mann,  of  Cleve-  ^f  medicine,  69. . . .  Ex-Gov.  Hiram  A   Tuttle.  of 

land,  a  deaf-mute  minister  and  organizer  of    silent  j^cw  Hampshire,  73-  •  •  .  James  Elverson,  propri- 

missions,    70.  e^or  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  73. 

January  24.— David  Graham  Phillips,  the  novel-  February  11.— Archbishop  Patrick  J.  Ryan,  of 

1st,  43  (see  ^ge  354).  .  .  .  Rear-Adm.  William  H.  ^^e  Archdiocese  of  Philadelphia,  79-  •  •  •  Brig.-Gen. 

Rceder,  U.  S.  N.,  retired.  62  ...  Rev.  Edward  t.  ^        ^i  Rowe  Smith.  U.  S.  A.  retired. 80.  . .  .  Baron 

At  will,  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  of    Western  p^^^^^  ^^^  Rothschild,  the  Vienna  banker,  67. 

Missouri,  70.  .  .  .Charles   Barr,   the   noted   yacht  ^  .                     ^         .,          ,       oxiT.i.r 

skioDer  46  February  12. — Gen.    Alexander   S.    Webb,   for- 

.  rv  I  pc  ,  4  .  merly  President  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 

January  26.— Sir   Charles   Dilke,   a   prominent  York,  and  commander  of  a  brigade  at  Gettysburg, 

leader  of  the  Liberal  party  in  England,  68.  76 Milton    J.    Durham,    comptroller    of    the 

January  27.— Read-Adm.    David    B.    Macomb,  Treasury  under  President  Cleveland,  87. 

U.    S.    N.    retired,    84 Joseph    W.    Reinhart,  February  13.— Justice  Edwin  A.  Jaggard.  of  the 

formerly  president  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  59.    Minnesota  Supreme  Court,  52 Rev.   Dr.  Er- 

.  .  .  Mrs.   Ella   Knowlcs   Haskell,   of   Montana,  a  skine  Norman  White,  secretary  of  the  Presybterian 

noted  woman  lawyer,  46.  Board    of    Church    Erection,    77 Brig.-Gen. 

January  28.— Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  ^'eter  Leary,  Jr.,  U.  S.  A.  retired,  70. 
Ward,  the  author,  66  (scb  page  355).  .  .  .  Henry  M.  February  15. — Prof.  Edward  Hitchcock,  of  Am- 
Nevius,  formerly  commander-in-chief  of  the  6.  A.  herst  College,  a  pioneer  advocate  of  physical  educa- 
R.  .  .  .  John  MacWhirter,  the  English  painter,  74.  tion,  83.  .  .  .  Dr.  Maurice  Fluegel,  of  Baltimore,  a 
.  .  .  Rev.  Dr.  John  Lemley,  an  editor  of  religious  noted  historian  and  scientist,  78.  .  .  .  Henry  Rich- 
publications,  67.  .  .  .  Col.  Edward  L.  Russell,  vice-  ardson  Chamberlain,  London  correspondent  of  the 
president  of  the  Mobile  &  Ohio  Railway,  65.  New  York  5tt»,  52. 

January  29. — Rev.  R.  DeWitt  Mallory,  presi-  February  16. — Rear-Adm.  William  Strong  Bo- 
dent  of  the  American  International  College,  60.  gert,  U.  S.  N.  retired,  74.  .  .  .  Rear-Adm.  Arthur  P. 
...  Sir  William  Henry  Wills,  Baron  Winterstoke,  Nazro,  U.  S.  N.  retired,  formerly  medical  director, 
the   English   tobacco   manufacturer,   80.  . . .  John  63. . . .  Mrs.  Alice  Morse  Earle,  the  author,  57. 


RECIPROCITY  AND   OTHER  TOPICS 
IN  THE   MONTH'S  CARTOONS 


OVERLOOKING  AN   OPPORTUNITY 

IF  these  Ino  neighbon  would  lower  their  glasses  they  might  lind  the  market  tl 
Prom  the  JouthoI  (MlnneapoUs) 
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Senator  Cummins,  of  Iowa,  who  was  a  this  page  refers  to  that  fact.  The  last  one 
famous  advocate  of  reciprocity  with  Canada  on  the  page,  from  the  New  York  Tribune, 
before  its  present  sponsors  had  thought  of  puts  Speaker  Cannon  in  a  very  accurate 
the  subject,  has  now  the  audacity  to  declare  light.  It  is  true  that  he  thought  the  jamming 
that  the  mere  label "  Reciprocity  "  is  not  quite  of  the  reciprocity  bill  through  his  own  House, 
enough,  and  that  he  may  properly  ask  what  without  chance  for  debate,  was  a  very  im- 
there  is  in  the  basket.    The  first  cartoon  on  proper  thing.     It  was  a  case  of  the  Rules 
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i   AKE   HAVING 


Committee  obeying  the  White  House  rather  is  a  good  thing,  because  it  is  a  starter,  was 
than  the  Speaker  or  the  majority  party  in  widely  circulated  last  month,  but  quite  in- 
their  own  body.  The  idea  frequently  ex-  variably  by  those  who  had  not  gone  into  the 
pressed  that  any  kind  of  a  reciprocity  treaty  merits  of  this  particular  agreement. 


ir  Wilfrid  LauriA 
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Fortification,  or  neutralization, — that  has 
been  the  question  as  regards  the  Panama 
Canal,  the  Administration  urging  the  first 
course,  and  the  peace  advocates  strongly 
favoring  the  second.  Last  month  the  Senate 
passed  an  -ocean  mail  subvention  bill,  Vice- 
President  Sherman  casting  the  deciding  vote. 
The  cartoon  representing  a  very  much  en- 
larged Congress  refers  to  the  Crumpacker 
bill  passed  by  the  House,  which  increases  the 
membership  from  391  to  433. 
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Mr.  Carnegie  recently  added  ten  milliong  couples  him  with  Mr.  Carnegie,  the  great 
of  dollars  to  the  fund  of  the  Carnegie  Insti-  American  peace  advocate, 
tution  at  Washington,  It  is  now  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller's "move,"  according  to  the  cartoon,  if 
there  is  any  real  rivalry  in  the  gift-giving 
game  between  these  two  princely  benefactors. 
The  Mt.  Wilson  Observatory  in  California, 
conducted  under  the  supervision  of  the  Car- 
negie Institution,  has  been  the  means  of  dis- 
covering no  less  than  sixty  thousand  more 
suns  and  stars.  Count  Apponyi,  the  noted 
Hungarian  peace  advocate,  has  been  visiting 
the    United    States — hence    the    cartoonist 
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PORTUGAL'S   FIRST  PRESIDENT 

BY   DAVID   LAMBUTH 

• 

"  f  BEGAN  life  as  a  dreamer.  I  have  the  typesetting  business  in  good  earnest  as 
always  remained  more  or  less  of  a  a  means  of  earning  a  livelihood,  but  in  his 
dreamer.  Nevertheless,  dreams  are,  for  cer-  spare  hours,  which  were  few  enough,  he  went 
tain  temperaments,  a  force;  at  least  they  on  with  his  literary  studies,  reading  widely  in 
keep  us  from  brooding  on  the  miseries  of  history  and  romance,  but  more  especially  in 
life."  So  wrote  Theophilo  Braga,  the  first  verse,  and  writing  poems  which  in  his  six- 
President  of  the  Portuguese  republic.  teenth  year  (1859)  were  published  as  "Folhas 

In  the  case  of  Braga  dreams  have  unques-  Verdes" — "Green  Leaves."  The  verse,  it  is 
tioningly  proven  a  force  of  extraordinary  true,  was  somewhat  halting,  the  style  imita- 
magnitude.  A  republic  was  his  lifelong  dream,  tive,  the  ideas  for  the  most  part  the  poetic 
And  he  has  helped  to  dream  it  true.  But  he  banalities  of  the  day,  but  it  was  full  of  vigor- 
dreamed  also  of  a  better  education,  of  a  wider  ous  promise.  Two  years  later  he  entered  the 
scope  for  his  energies,  even  of  literary  success,  university. 

The  little  island  forty-one  miles  long  and  In  many  respects  it  was  a  day  of  inspi- 
less  than  ten  wide  where  he  was  born  had  be-  ration.  Victor  Hugo,  Musset,  Michelet, 
come  too  small  a  field  for  his  ambitions  and  Proudhon,  Hegel,  Kant — such  men  were 
his  enthusiasms.  At  eighteen  he  left  Sao  dominating  the  student  thought  of  Europ)e. 
Miguel  for  the  mainland  with  a  purpose  It  was  a  period  of  metaphysical  revolution, 
already  fixed  and  with  aspirations  strangely  of  conflict  between  dogmatic  and  natural  re- 
sure  considering  the  chaos  of  contemporary  ligion,  of  an  immense  humanitarian  awaken- 
Portuguese  thought.  Going  straight  to  the  ing.  Hugo  and  Vigny,  he  says,  taught  him  that 
University  of  Coimbra,  he  entered  the  law  "poetry  was  not  merely  a  personal  thing  in 
course.  Then,  as  now,  in  Portuguese  coun-  which  to  sing  of  sorrows  and  golden  hair,  but 
tries  this  was  the  entrance  to  literary  as  well  something  reaching  further,  touching  even 
as  political  life.  There,  while  supporting  philosophy  itself."  Recoiling  from  the  uni- 
himself  by  tutoring  and  translating,  he  found  versity's  almost  mediaeval  ideas  of  literature 
time  not  only  to  attend  his  classes  and  follow  and  science  and  from  the  mere  pleasure-loving 
with  the  most  intense  interest  the  literary  indifference  of  the  students  around  him, 
movements  of  the  day,  but  also  to  pursue  young  Theophilo  threw  himself  ardently 
investigations  of  his  own,  to  write  articles  into  the  new  movement  and  wrote  "The 
and  even  books,  and  to  compose  poetry.  Vision  of  the  Times,"  a  poem  that  created  an 

This  lifelong  republican — Joaquim  Theo-  immense  sensation  among  the  thinking  public 
philo  Braga — was  born  on  February  24,  1843,  of  Portugal. 

in  Ponto  Delgada,  the  largest  town  of  Sdo  The  triumph  brought  some  recognition  but 
Miguel,  the  largest  island  of  the  Azores,  and  no  money.  Theophilo  was  not  for  a  moment 
the  grimness  of  those  bald  volcanic  hills  turned  from  his  laborious  work.  The  publi- 
seems  to  have  entered  into  his  blood.  His  cation  was  followed  by  four  others  in  rapid 
father,  an  artillery  officer  in  the  cause  of  Don  succession,  forming  altogether  an  epic  of 
Miguel,  the  Pretender,  when  the  case  became  humanity  set  forth  in  a  series  of  what  he 
hopeless,  betook  himself  to  teaching  mathe-  calls  "myths"  representing  various  epochs 
matics  and  later  secured  the  chair  of  logic  and  of  historical  evolution.  In  contrast  with  his 
geometry  in  the  Lyceum  of  Ponto  Delgada.  "Green  Leaves"  the  ideas  are  original,  the 
It  helps  to  explain  the  humanitarian  pas-  scope  large,  the  strophes  sonorous,  and  through 
sion  of  his  son  to  know  that,  ill  paid  as  he  was,  them  flashes  always  a  high  enthusiasm, 
and  crowded  for  room,  this  professor  of  logic  Wrapped  in  his  worn  scholastic  gown  of 
gathered  certain  of  the  poorer  students  into  yellow,  with  no  real  patrons  and  few  friends, 
his  house  and  divided  his  little  with  them.       living  in  the  tiny  room  he  secured  in  return 

At  fourteen  he  set  out  on  his  first  literary  for  his  teaching,  translating  Chateaubriand 
venture,  a  weekly  paper,  the  Meteor ,  of  to  feed  himself,  sometimes  subsisting  on  60 
which  he  was  at  once  publisher,  author,  com-  reis  (or  about  six  cents)  a  day,  he  faced  the 
positor,  and  newsboy.  Soon  afterward  it  opposition  that  his  poems  had  brought  upon 
became  necessary  for  Theophilo  to  go  into  him.     "  There  were  days  when  I  had  nothing 

2% 
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to  eat.  There  were  weeks  when  anything  about  a  complete  mental  revolution.  He  set 
hot  was  an  unwonted  luxury."  about  with  infinite  labor  to  rearrange  his 

In  1867  Theophilo  Braga  graduated  in  law  ideas  and  to  supply  certain  deficiencies  in  his 
and  the  next  year  took  his  Doctor's  degree  knowledge  of  abstract  and  natural  sciences, 
with  honor.  The  faculty  was  minded  to  At  the  same  timp  he  went  on  with  his 
ofler  him  a  place  among  them,  but  the  preju-  lectures  and  also  published  in  1876  his  "His- 
dices  aroused  by  his  literary  revolt,  his  repub-  tory  of  Romanticism."  Meanwhile  he  was 
licanism  and  his  lack  of  influential  friends  also  getting  out  an  elementary  grammar, 
m^de  it  impossible.  He  refused  to  go  into  a  "Portuguese  Anthology,"  a  "Modem  Por- 
the  practice  of  law,  but  by  teaching  and  writ-  tuguese  Parnassus"  and  other  minor  works. 
ing  managed  to  secure  some  sort  of  a  living,  In  1879  he  entered  the  new  field  publicly 
marrying  meanwhile,  in  1870,  a  woman  who  with  the  publication  of  his  "  General  Outline 
appears   to    have  of  Positive  Philos- 

been  a  congenial  ophy,"  a  rfeum4 

and    appreciative  and  exposition  of 

helpmeet.     While  the    doctrines   of 

at  the  university,  Comte.     In    the 

Theophilo's  study  same  year    came 

of    the     develop-  the    first   volume 

ment     of    poetry  of  his  "Universal 

and  history  in  a  History,"  the  be- 

somewhat   syn-  ginning  of  a  mon- 

thetic  fashion  led  umental  work  on 

naturally  to  a  new  applied  sociology, 

phase  of  interest  His    "System    of 

which  dates  from  Sociology"  fol- 

the    publication,  I  lowed  in  1884,  and 

in  1867, of  a  "His-  |  these    books,   to- 

tory  of  Portuguese  gether    with    the 

Law  "  and  led  him  '  joumalPtwifmsm, 

into  an  extensive  which  he  helped 

study  of  origins,  of  to  edit,  were  more 

folk  literature.  In  responsible     than 

addition  to  other  the  work  of  any 

incidental  work,  other  man  for  the 

■  he  published  from  tremendous 

iSf;  to  1 869  a  col-  spread  of  Positiv- 

lection  of  Portu-  ism  with   its  at- 

guese    ballads   in  tendant  republic- 

ten  volumes,  also  anism  throughout 

studies  of  native  Portugal  and  Bra- 

romances    and  zil.      Braga    by 

Azorian  songs,  president  braga.  of  the  Portuguese  republic  many  tjas  been 
From  1870  to  1880  called   the  father 

he  was  engaged  up>on  his  monumental  "His-  of  two  republics.     Says  Teixeira  Bastos,  his 
toryofPortugueseLiterature," an  exhaustive  friend  and  biographer  of  these  works; 
and  illuminating  collection  of  facts  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  new,  set  forth  in  a  compara-        The  "Outline"  and  the  "Universal  History  "are 

tive  method  then  unknown  in  Portugal,  and  '*"',  """^t  ""'^J''"'  ''""''^  '"  ""^  'i^''^  "■'  PT'^^^P''^ 
,      ,      .,,  I       -.-     1   ■     1  ■    ami  sociology  that  have  been  written  in  the  Portu- 

marked  with  a  sureness  of  critical  judgment  g^i^se  language,  and  mark  a  most  significant  point 
that  placed  its  author  at  the  head  of  the  m  the  intellectual  development  of  the  country, 
literary  men  of  the  day  in  his  own  country. 

In  1871  he  was  chosen,  after  much  opposi-  From  his  earliest  years  Theophilo  had 
tion,  to  the  chair  of  Modern  Literature  in  the  written  for  republican  publications.  In  1875 
so-called  Superior  Course  of  Letters  in  Lis-  he  associated  himself  with  a  republican 
bon.  The  next  year  he  began  the  most  group.  When  the  monarchical  elements  dis- 
active  and  far-reaching  work  of  his  career,  covered  among  them  created  a  disturbance, 
Comte's  "Outline  of  Positive  Philosophy"  by  the  party  was  broken  up  and  the  sincere  re- 
accident  fell   into  his  hands,  and  brought   publicans  were  expelled  or  retired  to  wait  for 
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better  times.  Among  these  was  Braga,  who  Quiet  in  manner,  modest  in  dress,  temper- 
kept  out  of  political  affairs  until  1878,  when  ate  in  habits,  retiring  in  disposition,  yet  when 
a  new  party  was  formed  and  he  was  offered  principle  has  been  involved  Theophilo  Braga 
the  candidacy  for  deputy.  As  a  platform  he  has  proved  also  a  flaming  sword.  Intellec- 
issued  a  " Demand"  for  th^  improvement  and  tually  and  morally  it  is  right  and  logical  that 
guarantee  of  the  franchise  and  set  forth  the  he  should  be  the  first  Provisional  President 
aspirations  of  the  Federal  Republican  party:  of  the  republic.  As  an  executive  and  a  man 
**  Liberty  of  conscience,  of  teaching,  of  the  of  action  he  has  proven  himself  unexpectedly 
press,  of  worship,  of  meeting;  rights  of  asso-  efficient — just  how  successful  remains  yet  to 
ciation,  of  representation;  freedom  of  elec-  be  seen.  He  lacks  the  political  expediency 
tion,ofindustry,  of  commerce  and  of  contract,  that  may  sometimes  be  necessary.  Yet  it 
and  the  rights  of  property."  He  promised  may  be  that  the  grim  determination  of  the 
to  maintain  absolute  independence  of  the  Bragas,  their  stern  honesty,  their  indomitable 
monarchical  party,  to  refer  proposed  legisla-  purpose,  outweighing  the  perils  that  beset 
tion  to  the  voters  and  to  give  a  full  account  of  a  man  of  thought,  will  carry  him  through, 
the  legislative  transactions  to  them  at  the  After  all,  the  life  of  Theophilo  Braga  has  not 
close  of  every  term.  Braga  himself  proposed  been  one  of  passive  intellectualism  but  of 
and  developed  this  program  and  subse-  militant  activity.  And  then,  he  has  always 
quently  refused  to  swerve  from  it  a  tittle,  been  "a  man  of  the  people." 
"  Principles  first  of  all.  Men  come  and  go.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  had  a  conversation  with 
Ideas  remain  eternal  and  pure."  Conse-  Senhor  Luiz  de  Gonzaga  Fernandez  Braga, 
quently,  it  was  not  until  19 10  that  he  was  elder  brother  of  Theophilo,  who  is  the  pro- 
elected  deputy.  prietor  of  a  pharmacy  here  in  Rio. 

Braga  soon  became  the  natural,   logical  The  old  man  of  seventy-one  leaned  toward 

leader  of  the  Portugal  Republican  party.    In  me  over  the  rail  of  his  counter.     There  were 

public  gatherings,  in  political  meetings,  in  the  same  sturdy  features,  the  same  deep>-set 

scholarly  discussions,  in  republican  journals  gray  eyes,  the  same  long  face,  made  longer  in 

and  in  the  vast  numbers  of  his   books  he  appearance  by  its  white  upstanding  hair,  the 

has  stood  for  the  cause  in  season  and  out  same  quiet  power  that  has  made  Theophilo 

with  fearless  bravery.     In  his  "Dissolution  Braga  a  leader  in  the  intellectual  and  political 

of  the  Constitutional  Monarchical  System,"  revolution  of  Portugal.     As  I  looked  into  his 

published  in  1881,  he  points  out  unhesitat-  eyes  I  was  aware  of  the  family's  grim  power 

ingly  the  anachronisms  of  his  old  enemies,  of  clinging  tenaciously  to  a  single  idea.  Theo- 

monarchy  and  the  Roman  hierarchy,  which  philo  and  Gonzaga  have  been  as  unwavering 

he  regards  as  the  greatest  foes  of  modern  democrats  as  their  father  was  a  monarchist 

society.     In    the   collection   of    his    articles  and  a  **Miguelist."     Gonzaga,  in  fact,  was 

and  speeches  entitled  ^^Posjtivistic  Solutions  compelled  to  flee  to  Rio  thirty  years  ago  on 

of    Portuguese    Politics"    he    lays   bare   as  account  of  his  republican  activities  in  Lisbon, 

with  a  surgeon's  knife  the  facts  of  the  social  "I    understand,"    I    said,    "that    Senhor 

and    political    life    of  the  day.     They  are,  Theophilo  first  associated  himself  with  the 

perhaps,  the  most  revolutionary  books  that  Republicans  in  1875.     Is  that  so?" 

have  appeared  in  Portugal.  Senhor  Gonzaga  looked  speculatively  at  me 

"Theophilo    Braga,"    says    Bastos,    from  from  under  his  heavy  brows  and  said  nothing, 

whom  I  have  already  quoted,   "has  been  "When   did  he  become  a  democrat?"    I 

nothing  less  than  a  revolution  in  Portuguese  persisted. 

society,  a  revolution  in  art,  a  revolution  in  The  old  man  laughed,  spreading  out  his 

history,  in  criticism,  in  philosophy,  in  cus-  hands    significantly.     ''He    was    always    a 

toms,  in  the  formulas  of  society.     And  he  is  democrat,"  he  said.     "He  was  a  democrat 

also  the  hope  of  the  nation's  future."  from  the  day  he  was  born.     When  he  was 

Making  all  allowance  for  Portuguese  exag-  a  boy — a  mere  chit  of  a  boy — they  used  to 

geration,  there  is  profound  truth  in  the  state-  poke  fun  at  the  monarchical  devotion  of  his 

ment.     Forced  to  be  superficial  by  reason  of  father  and  say  to  him :  '  Aha,  so  you  are  an 

the  extent  and  haste  of  his  work — he  is  the  aristocrat!'     And  Theophilo  would  grow  red 

author  of  over  130  books — he  has  yet  thrown  and  stamp  his  foot  and  shout:  *It  isn't  so,  it 

himself  heroically  into  the  struggle  to  tear  off  isn't  so.     Eu  sou  urn  homem  do  povo  (I  am 

outworn  forms  and  misleading  classifications  a  man  of  the  people).     So  you  see,  Senhor, 

of  the  facts  of  society.  he  was  bom  with  it." 
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BY  IRWIN  LESLIE  GORDON 

'T^HE  House  of  Braganza  has  fallen.  Upon  tions  in  Spain,  and  not  being  familiar  with  the 
■■■  the  shattered  remains  of  an  enervate  peculiar  complexity  of  the  situation,  it  is  im- 
monarchy,  a  few  faithful  men  are  slowly  possible  for  one  to  understand  the  recent 
welding  a  permanent,  healthy  young  republic,  course  of  events.  In  every  country,  at  cer- 
which  has  shaken  oS  the  fetters  of  a  thousand  tain  crucial  moments,  a  spirit  is  manifest 
years  of  royal  tradition,  and  has  settled  itself  which  is  higher  than  political  controversy  and 
on  a  substantial  foundation  of  democratic  exercises  a  more  potent  influence  than  the 
ideals  and  common  sense.  The  royal  escutch-  workings  of  the  state.  This  spirit  of  "per- 
con  has  waved  for  the  last  time  over  Lisbon,  sonality"  has  saved  monarchical  Spain.  A 
and  the  descendants  of  Jo^o  IV  have 
forever  ceased  to  rule. 

When  the  echo  of  the  shots  that 
whistled  through  the  streets  of  Lis- 
bon was  heard  in  other  lands,  the 
cry  was  raised  "Look  at  Spain,  and 
see  the  youthful  Bourbon,  like  his  con- 
temporary in  Portugal,  cast  from  his 
throne."  Republican  and  Carlist 
Spain,  enthused  with  the  successes 
across  the  frontier,  arose  from  slum- 
ber and  became  active.  The  nations 
of  Europe  looked  on  and  expected 
momentarily  to  hear  of  a  republican 
flag  waving  over  the  "Palacio  Real" 
inMadrid.  Therepublicanandradical 
press  in  Spain  ran  headlines  of  treason, 
and  characterized,  in  bold  cartoons, 
the  royal  family  packing  their  trunks 
preparatory  to  a  hasty  flight.  The 
overwise  Governor  of  Gibraltar  ex- 
pected a  second  visitor,  but  that 
visitor  did  not  come.  The  red  and 
yellow  flag  still  waves  over  Madrid, 
and  the  "Marche  Nationale"  is 
heard  every  morning  in  the  barracks 
from  Santander  to  Cartagena.  Europe 
has  gotten  over  her  expectancy,  and 
a  certain  young  king  still  sits  on  the 
throne  of  his  fathers  with  a  tighter 
grip  than  he  ever  before  held  on  the 
country. 

Manuel  is  forgotten,  and  the  ques- 
tion is  now  being  asked,  "Why  this 
delay    in    founding     a    republic    in 
Spain?"  The  calamitists,  who  howled 
and   pointed    their    fiiTgers    at    the 
Spanish  monarchy,  have  ceased  their  vitu-   youth,  by  mere  personal  influence,  by  honesty 
peration ;  Carlists  and  republicans  in  Cata-   and  sincerity,  has  handled  one  of  the  most 
Ionia   are   broken-hearted,    the   Vatican   is  difhcult  situations  which  has  confronted  any 
relieved,  and  things  are  quieting  down  to  monarch  in  a  decade. 
normal  tranquillity  in  the  peninsula.  Spain  is  more  republican  in  her  ideals  than 

Looking  from  without  at  political  condi-  any  other  country  in   continental  Europe. 
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Her  history  shows  this  to  be  true.    No  coiin-  has  developed  into  one  of  the  most  capable 

try  has  so  fearlessly  handled  her  monarchs,  rulers  of  Europe.     Ministries  came  and  fell, 

and  passed  such  anti-royal  legislation  imbued  but  each  situation  was  handled  in  a  cool  and 

with  the  spirit  of  freedom.     Yet,  no  country  collected    manner,    which    commanded    the 

has  slipped  from  these  ideals  in  such  a  lamen-  respect  of  even  his  enemies,  and  the  people  of 

table    manner,    because,   primarily,  of   the  the  nation.     In  1909,  the  open  sore  of  Spain, 

fickleness  of  the  national  character  and  the  the  Moroccan  situation,   again  broke  out. 

inefficiency  of  Spanish  political  leaders.  Troops  were  hurried  into  the  Riff  territory 

When  the  dastardly  attempt  was  made  on  and  a  sanguinary  war  began.  Barcelona,  the 
the  life  of  Alfonso  and  his  queen  after  their  hotbed  of  republicanism,  Carlism  and  an- 
marriage,  the  people  began  to  worship  their  archism,  and  kindred  creeds  that  oppose  any 
ruler.  They  saw  in  him  an  ideal,  a  true  de-  form  of  government,  arose  as  a  protest  against 
scendant  of  the  great  Bourbons,  and  the  the  Moroccan  policy  and  tried  to  administer 
youthful  monarch  was  placed  on  the  highest  an  anti-royal  and  anti-clerical  blow.  Then 
pinnacle  of  popularity.  That  was  six  years  it  was  that  Alfonso  proved  himself  to  be  more 
ago.  Extravagance  in  the  royal  household,  than  a  puppet  king.  The  revolt  was  speedily 
unwise  political  favoritism,  and  decidedly  terminated  by  an  iron  hand.  The  King  de- 
English  tendencies,  slowly  lowered  the  young  clared  his  intention  of  going  into  Morocco, 
King  from  popular  favor,  while  family  trou-  and  it  was  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
bles,  and  a  wholesale  housecleaning  of  the  that  the  cabinet  dissuaded  him.  The  Span- 
grandees,  instigated  by  the  Queen,  added  to  ish  public,  which  admires  bravery  more  than 
the  precariousness  of  his  position.  Carlists  any  other  virtue,  enthused  with  the  bold 
and  republicans  in  the  north  plotted  and  re-  declarations  of  their  young  King;  the  press 
plotted,  but  the  firm  hand  of  an  able  Premier  lauded  his  spirit,  and  Alfonso  returned  with 
always  saved  the  day.  a  rush  into  popular  favor. 

Queen  Victoria,  un-Spanish,  unsuited  by  In  the  palace  in  Madrid,  amid  the  pressure 
national  temperament  to  reign  over  a  south-  of  other  activities,  daily  he  wrote  and  mailed 
ern  people,  but  with  the  keen  intuition  of  an  dozens  of  picture  post  cards  to  the  officers  in 
Englishwoman,  foresaw  the  imminent  danger  Morocco.  Aside  from  departmental  corre- 
unless  a  radically  different  method  of  pro-  spondence,  the  generals  received  encouraging 
cedure  was  adopted.  With  the  indomitable  letters,  commending  their  services,  and  ex- 
spirit  which  has  always  characterized  her  an-  pressing  regret  at  his  inability  to  be  with 
cestry,  she  took  matters  into  her  own  hands,  them.  If  a  common  soldier  accomplished  a 
Many  and  long  were  the  conferences  with  her  deed  of  valor  he  received  a  letter  of  thanks 
husband,  and  while  the  world  does  not  know  from  his  King.  With  post  cards  and  letters 
what  took  place  at  La  Granja,  and  Santander,  Alfonso  won  that  war,  but,  more  than  a  dozen 
the  world  does  know  that  Alfonso  XIII  soon  Riffian  battles,  he  won  the  hearts  of  officers 
became  a  different  man.  He  traveled  and  and  men.  That  was  his  victory, 
became  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  advancing  Since  the  Moroccan  trouble  he  has  kept 
Europe;  he  applied  himself  to  departmental  in  constant  touch  with  the  army.  The  ma- 
details,  familiarizing  himself  with  faulty  con-  jority  of  the  generals  are  hj*  personal  friends, 
ditions  in  governmental  affairs,  which  were,  including  Weyler,  who  is  the  leader  of  army 
in  many  cases,  speedily  remedied.  The  Pre-  affairs  in  the  peninsula.  These  men  are  con- 
mier  and  his  cabinet  officials  soon  realized  tinuously  entertained  at  La  Granja,  the 
that  the  former  weak  and  vacillating  King^s  summer  home  not  far  from  Madrid, 
youth  really  had  ideals  and  that  their  meas-  and  at  Santander,  where  he  spends  several 
ures  were  not  as  easily  carried  through  as  months  each  year.  His  ear  is  always  open  to 
formerly.  Alfonso  studied  his  people.  He  complaints  from  the  ranks  of  the  soldiers,  and 
visited  all  the  provinces  of  his  kingdom,  as  a  result  plots  are  always  nipped  in  the 
Above  all,  he  abandoned  the  puerilities  which  bud,  and  the  instigators  summarily  punished, 
were  not  only  scandalizing  Madrid,  but  all  There  are  a  few  regiments,  however,  esi>e- 
Europe  as  well.  Alfonso  became  a  real  king,  cially  those  from  the  northern  and  north- 
Victoria  was  victorious,  and  Spain  to-day  can  eastern  provinces,  which  entertain  republican 
thank  that  noble  woman  for  the  path  which  ideals,  and,  while  considerable  emphasis  has 
has  been  hewn  for  the  advancement  of  her  been  laid  upon  them,  they  are  of  little  mo- 
government,  and  the  betterment  of  conditions  ment,  as  the  Minister  of  War  knows  each 
throughout  the  country.  company,  and  has  them  stationed  in  out-of- 

These  changes  occurred  about  two  years  the-way  places,  rendering  them  practically 

ago.     Since  that  time  this  untried  young  man  useless  in  an  insurrection.    The  army  as  a 
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whole  not  only  admires  but  loves  its  young  majority  by  the  Prince  of  the  Asturias,  the 

King,  and  in  this  fact,  and  this  fact  alone,  country  will  become  a  republic.     Spain  has 

lies  his  power.    Alfonso  is  the  soldier's  ideal,  always  suffered  under  the  rule  of  a  regent,  and 

When  Manuel  fell  in  Portugal,  Premier  will  tolerate  it  no  more,  particularly  when 
Canalejas  knew  the  patriotism  of  the  army,  that  regent  would  be  a  foreigner,  and  espe- 
and  instantly  predicted  that  no  matter  what  dally  English.  Every  precaution  is  being 
uprisings  might  occur  in  Valencia  and  Cata-  taken  to  safeguard  the  King's  life,  and  it  is  a 
Ionia,  he  could  rely  on  the  army  as  a  whole  to  fact  that  no  monarch  in  Europe,  with  the  ex- 
be  loyal.    He  was  right.  ception  of  the  Czar  of  Russia,  is  more  closely 

The  majority  of  the  people  in  Catalonia  watched.    Alfonso  rides  only  at  infrequent 

and  Valencia  are  rabid  anti-royalists,  and  intervals  through  the  public  streets,  and  then 

thousands  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  Cas-  always  accompanied  by  troops.     While  the 

tiles,  Estremadura  and  even  Andalusia,  sym-  impression  is  spread  abroad  that  he  is  fearless 

pathize  at  heart  with  these  principles.    The  and  even  foolhardy,  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  is 

personality  of  the  popular  King,  however,  in  mortal  fear  of  his  life.    When  staying  at 

surmounts  this  tide  of  animosity  and  Alfonso,  La  Granja,   his  palace  in  the  Guadarrama 

as  he  is  to-day,  is  safe  on  his  throne.    When  Mountains,  agents  watch  all  trains  arriving 

he  declared  he  would  fight  for  the  monarchy,  at  Segovia,  the  nearest  railway  station,  and 

"Bravos!"  were  heard  from  the  whole  land,  nearly  all  strangers  are  instantly  placed  under 

and  army  and  people  rejoiced.  The  attention  arrest  when  alighting  from  the  train.    The 

erf  the  ministry  was  instantly  turned  to  the  writer  and  a  friend  were  arrested  at  that 

central  point  of  danger  and  General  Weyler  station  last  year  and  suffered  considerable  in- 

» was  instructed  to  suppress  riots  by  the  strong-  convenience  in  securing  their  release.  When- 

est  means.    The  situation  in  Spain  was  in-  ever  a  railway  journey  is  undertaken  guards 

tensified  by  the  approaching  "  Ferrer  Day."  thoroughly  examine  the  track  before  ^e  ap- 

But  that  day  came  and  went.    There  were  a  proach  of  the  royal  train  and  agents  are  placed 

few  republican  flags  flying  along  the  Rambla  at  every  station  passed.    Queen  Victoria  is 

in  Barcelona,  but  no  disturbances  occurred,  in  constant  alarm  concerning  the  safety  of 

Barcelonians  knew  the  army  was  loyal  and  her  husband,  and  insists  that  detectives  be 

made  no  rash  movements,  nor  will  they  while  constantly  in  attendance.    The  movements 

Weyler  is  Governor  General  of  the  province,  of  every  known  anarchist  in  the  land  are 

As  long  as  Alfonso  sits  on  the  throne,  and  carefully  watched  by  the  police,  and  when- 

his  actions  are  as  meritorious  as  they  have  ever   one   leaves   his   city,  telegraphic   dis- 

been  during  the  past  year,  revolutions  may  patches  are  sent  along  the  line  to  watch  his 

come  and  go,  but  the  army  will  not  falter,  movements. 

What  the  next  generation  will  do  cannot  be  A  tumber  of  European  journals,  particu- 
predicted.  The  King's  popularity  is  reflected  larly  the  French,  maintain  that  the  present 
in  the  recent  passage  of  the  so-called  "Pad-  policy  of  vigorous  anti-clericalism  will  speed- 
lock  Bill "  through  the  Senate,  which  would  ily  bring  an  end  to  the  monarchy.  This  may 
have  been  utterly  impossible  a  year  ago.  His  be  easily  answered  by  the  fact  that  the  army 
firm  dealings  with  the  Vatican,  which  have  as  a  whole  is  opposed  to  the  church,  and  that 
been  attributed  to  Canalejas,  bespeak  his  de-  it  unquestionably  backs  the  action  of  the 
termination  to  regenerate  Spain,  and  awake  ministry  in  this  respect, 
her  to  the  responsibilities  and  activities  of  a  Looking  at  the  situation  in  Spain  from 
modem,  progressive  land.  within,  there  is  not  the  minutest  possibility 

The  King  and  his  ministers  fully  realize  under  present  conditions  of  a  republic  being 

there  is  one  manner  in  which  the  monarchy  established  during  the  lifetime  of  the  present 

may  be  terminated,  and  terminated  quickly.  King.     Such  is  the  opinion  of  all  Spaniards  of 

That  is  by  assassination.   The  Spanish  people  the  best  class,  and  it  is  accepted  as  a  fact  by 

will  not  tolerate  another  regency,  and  it  is  the  foreign  residents  of  Spain,  who  are  in 

an  accepted  fact,  that,  at  the  death  of  the  perhaps  the  best  position  to  thoroughly  un- 

present  King,  if  prior  to  the  attainment  of  his  derstand  the  complexity  of  the  problem. 


PHOTOGRAPHING    THE   CIVIL    WAR 

BY  HENRY  WYSHAM  LANIER 

(We  publish  this  month  two  articles  in  the  series  already  announced,  in  commemoration  of  the  semi- 
centennial anniversary  of  the  Civil  War.  The  remarkable  photographs  used  to  illustrate  this  and 
the  following  article  are  from  the  Review  of  Reviews'  collection  gathered  for  the  "Photographic 
History  of  the  Civil  War,"  a  ten-volume  work  now  in  press  and  representing  all  that  the  camera 
recorded,  in  the  years  1861-65,  relating  to  the  greatest  war  in  modern  history.  In  the  magazine  series, 
following  the  article  by  Major  Putnam  which  appears  in  this  number,  there  will  be  important  con- 
tributions by  Admiral  Ghadwick,  General  Greely,  General  Rodenbough,  Col.  W.  C.  Church,  and 
other  Union  veterans,  while  the  Confederate  side  will  be  represented  by  Gen.  Marcus  J.  Wright, 
Col.  J.  W.  Mallet,  Capt.  J.  A.  Headlcy,  and  Dr.  John  A.  Wyeth— The  Editor.) 

C*XTRAORDINARY  as  the  fact  seems,  the  certain  caves  of  France,  scratched  and  carved 
'-^  American  Civil  War  is  the  only  great  war  bone  weapons  and  rough  wall  paintings  which 
of  which  we  have  an  adequate  history  in  tell  us  some  dramatic  events  in  the  h'ves  of 
photographs;  that  is  to  say,  this  is  the  only  men  who  lived  probably  a  hundred  thousand 
conflict  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  world's  years  before  the  earliest  of  those  seven  strata 
.history  that  can  be  really  "illustrated,"  with  of  ancient  Troy  which  indefatigable  archaeolo- 
a  pictorial  record  which  is  indisputably  gists  have  exposed  to  the  wondering  gaze  of  * 
authentic,  vividly  illuminatinj;,  and  the  final  the  modern  world.  The  picture  came  long 
evidence  in  any  question  of  detail.  before   the  written   record;  nearly  all  our 

This  is  a  much  more  important  historical  knowledge  of  ancient  Babylon  and  Assyria 
fact  than  the  casual  reader  realizes.  The  is  gleaned  frtsn  the  details  left  by  some  pic- 
earliest  records  we  have  of  the  human  race  ture-maker.  And  it  is  still  infinitely  more 
are  purely  pictorial.  History,  even  of  the  effective  an  appeal.  How  impossible  it  is  for 
most  shadowy  and  legendary  sort,  goes  back  the  average  person  to  get  any  clear  idea  of  the 
hardly  more  than  ten  thousand  years.  But  great  struggles  which  altered  the  destinies  of 
in  recent  years  there  have  been  recovered,  in   nations  and  which  occupy  so  large  a  portion 


PHOTOGRAPHY   UNDER    FIRE   IN    1664  -A   UNION    BATTERY   IN    FRONT   OF 

of  this  photograph  is  an  adventure  in  itself.  The  first  Btlempt  provolted  the  fire  of  the  Con- 
y's horse  and  U9i.'<tant  into  s  break  which  upset  and  destroyed  his  chemicals.  Lieutenant 
d  several  other  members  n(  the  Hroup— Battery  B.  First  Pennsylvania  Light  Artillery,  known 
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of  vorld  history!  How  can  a  man  to-day  venturous  camera  men  under  incredible  difii- 
really  understand  the  Siege  of  Troy,  the  culties,  and  holding  calmly  before  your  eyes 
battles  of  ThermopylK  or  Salamis,  Hanni-  the  very  Reality  itself. 
bal's  Crossing  of  the  Alps,  the  famous  fight  To  apply  this  pictorial  principle,  let  us  look 
at  Tours  \vhen  Charles  "the  Hammer"  at  one  remarkable  photograph,  "Cooper's 
checked  the  Saracens,  the  Norman  conquest  Battery  in  front  of  the  Avery  House,  during 
of  England,  the  Hundred  Years  or  Thirty  the  Siege  of  Petersburg,"  of  which  we  have,  by 
Years  Wars, — even  our  own  seven-year  strug-  a  lucky  chance,  an  account  from  one  of  the 
j^le  for  liberty,  without  any  first-hand  pic-  men  in  the  scene.  The  llfdikeness  of  the 
ture  aids  to  start  the  imagination?  Take  picture  is  beyond  praise:  one  cannot  help 
the  comparatively  modem  Napoleonic  wars  living  through  this  tense  moment  with  these 
where,  moreover,  there  is  an  exceptional  men  of  long  ago,  and  one's  ej'cs  instinctively 
wealthofpaintings, drawings, prints,andlitho-  follow  their  fixed  gaze  toward  the  enemy's 
graphs  by  contemporary  men:  in  most  cases  lines.  This  picture  was  shown  to  Lieut.  James 
file  eSect  is  simply  one  of  keen  disappointment  A.  Gardner  (of  Battery  B,  First  Pennsyl- 
at  the  painfully  evident  fact  that  most  of  these  vania  Light  Artillery),  who  immediately 
worthy  artists  never  saw  a  battle  or  a  camp,   niunbered  half  a  dozen  of  the  figures,  adding 

So  the  statement  that  there  have  been   details  of  the  most  intimate  interest: 
gathered  together  thousands  of  photograph  of        j  a^,,  ^ven  at  this  late  dav,  able  to  pick  out  and 
scenes  by  land  and  water  during  those  mo-  recoenize  a  very  large  number  of  the  members  of 
mentous  years  of  1861  to  1865  means  that  for  our  battery,  as  shown  in  this  photograph.    Our. 

our  generation  and  all  succeeding  ones  the  ^f''"'L'l""!iI'^'i^t  u"r'""  ''\^'^f^''^  ^T^7^ 

r-   •,   xir       ■  u     ■     j-a         .   c  II  belonged  to  the  Filth  Corps,  then  commanded  by 

Civil  War  IS  on  a  basis  different  from  all  q^„_  q  ](  Warren. 

others,  is  practically  an  open  book  to  old  and       Ourcorpsarrivcdinfront  of  Petersburg  on  June 

young.     For  when  man  achieved  the  photo-  17.  1864,  was  put  into  position  on  the  evening  of 

graph  he  took  almost  as  important  a  step  for-  that  day   and  engaged  the  Confederate  bat terie. 

J  111.  1 1         .  ,      r  on  their  line  near  the  Avery  Mouse.      The  enemy 

ward  as  when  he  discovered  how  to  make  fire:  ^t  that  time  was  commanded  by  General  Beaure- 

he  made  scenes  and  events  and  personalities  gard.     That  night  the  enemy  fell  back  to  their 

immortal.    The  greatest  literary  genius  might  third  line,  which  then  occupied  the  ridge  which  you 

write  a  volume  without  giving  you  so  intimate  ^}°  't^  "'b*"  ^"^'L°"i'  "long  where  you  wiU 

„       .         .         c  .u     T>   ..I       £  .L     ii'-ij  notice  the  chimney  (the  houses   had  been  burnt 

a  comprehension  of  the  Battle  of  the  Wilder-  jown).    On  the  i8th  our  battery  was  advanced 

ness  as  do  these  exact  records,  made  by  ad-  along  with  the  corps  to  the  position  occupied  by 


PETERSBURG.   CAUOIT   BY    BRADYS   CAMERA   AT   AN   EXCITING   MOMENT 
federslei.  who  thought  that  the  ninninR  forwirrt  into  position  of  the  .inillcriiil:!  «a,s  with  hoitile  into 
.  with  the  haversack,  has  nupplivij  the  delaili  of  tl 
nsctf  leans  on  his  swoid  at  the  extreme  riftht  of  tl 


James  A.  Gardner. 

th,  prom 

inent  fiHure  a 

u  "Cooper's  Battel 

ry."    Ca, 

.t.  James  ir. 

Taylor'sehimnei-.a: 

iona  whic 

h  was  the  Cc 
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the  battery  in  this  photograph,  and  engaged  the  On  the  photograph  you  will  notice  a  person  [in 
enemy  in  a  battle  on  the  afternoon  of  that  day  civilian's  clothes].  This  is  Mr.  Bracly  or  his 
from  the  position  occupied  by  the  battery  in  this  assistant,  but  I  think  it  is  Mr.  Brady  himself, 
picture,  the  enemy  then  being  intrenched  along  Our  battery  was  part  of  the  division  kiiown  as 
on  the  ridge  to  our  front,  part  of  which  ridge  you  the  Pennsylvania  Reserves,  which  had  for  its  com- 
see  in  the  picture, — the  enemy's  line  being  along  manders  Generals  Reynolds  and  Meade,  and 
by  the  Taylor  chimney.  On  the  night  of  the  i8th  served  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  until  the 
we  threw  up  the  lunettes  in  front  of  our  guns,  close,  thereof ,  that  is,  from  June  8,  1861,  to  June 
This  position  was  occupied  by  us  until  possibly  9,  1865,  and  participated  in  twenty-seven  engage- 
about  the  23d  or  the  24th  of  June,  when  we  were  ments. 

taken  farther  to  the  left.     The  position  shown  in  the        At  this  late  day,  now  almost  forty-seven  years 

picture  is  about  650  yards  in  front,  and  to  the  right  since  the  photographs  were  taken,  I  am  able  to 

of,  the  Avery  House,  and  at  or  near  this  point  was  designate  at  least  fifteen  persons  of  our  battery, 

built  a  permanent  fort  or  battery,  which  was  used  and  point  them  out.     I  should  have  said  that  Mr. 

continuously  during  the  entire  siege  of  Petersburg.  Brady  took  picture  No.  i  from  a  point  a  little  to 

While  occupying  this  position,  Mr.  Brady  took  the  left  and  front  of  our  battery;  and  the  second 

the  photographs,  copies  of  which  you  have  sent  me.  one  was  taken  a  little  to  the  rear  and  left  of  the 

The  photographs  were  taken  in  the  forenoon  of  battery.     Petersburg   lay    immediately  •  over    the 

June  21,  1864.     We  had  been  engaging  the  enemy  ridge  in  the    front!    right    past    the    man   whom 

occasionally,  but  at  the  time  Mr.  Brady  stopped  to  you  see  sitting  there  so  leisurely  on  the  earthworks 

take  the  photographs  we  were   not   engaged,  but  thrown  up. 

all  our  cannoneers,  gunners,  and  officers  took  their  , 
places,  just  the  same  as  if  they  were  about  to  again        Again,  look  at  the  almost  incredible  photo- 
open  up  the  conflict,  and  Mr  Brady  was  getting          ^  by  G.  S.  Cook  taken  m  Fort  Sumter  on 
ready  to  take  the  picture.     No  doubt,  the  enemy  ?,    ^^,   -^ ^  r^     ,       ,          ^z:         i-m    ^i_    *>r 
thought  we  were  again  preparing  to  fire,  and  opened  the  8th  of  September,  1863,  while  the  Momtor 
upon  us  from  the  ridge  in  our  front  (the  position  Wcchawken^  aground  near  Cumming5^  Point, 
from  which  they  fired  is  not  shown  in  the  photo-  was  bombarding  the  fort.    Within  the  much- 
graph,  being  to  the  left  of  any  position  shown),  battered  ruins  the  Confederate  soldiers  are 
The  nnng  of  the  enemy  caused  Mr.  Brady  s  assist-                .                       r            ^i_   •                     i_m 
ant  and  horse  to  break  to  the  rear,  upsetting  and  scurrying    away    from    their    guns    while    a 
destroying  his  chemicals.    We  did  not  reply  to  the  shell  from  the  Weehawken  is  actually  shown 
enemy's  fire,  and  so,  afterward,  Mr.   Brady  re-  exploding.     The    twentieth-century   photog- 
turned,  and  we  again  "stood  up  to  have  our  pic-  ^apher,  with  his  wonderfully  improved  para- 
tu res  taken,    as  you  see.                                                   1*^       ',.              u  v           ^^  ^     -^  ^               1  ^i.» 

1  know  myself,  merely  from  the  position  that  I  phernalia,  would  be  put  to  it  to  equal  this. 

occupied  at  that  time,  as  gunner.    After  that,  I  The  later  views  of  eloquent  devastation  show 

served  as  Sergeant,  First  Sergeant,  and  First  Lieu-  the  resultant  chaos  with  a  pair  of  Confeder- 

tenant  holding  the  latter  position  at  the  close  of  the  ^^^g  ^^^^^  ^^e  debris;  and  one  may  get  some 

war.    All  the  officers  shown  in  this  picture  are  dead.  .,         e     -i    ^ '^  ^1  ^.i.        r         -.i. 

We  were  merely  holding  the  position  to  which  we  ^^ea  of  what  it  meant  to  secure  these  from  the 

had  advanced,  when  the  enemy  fell  back  on  the  fact  that  on  this  occasion  the  photographer's 

night  of  the  17th  of  June.    From  this  position  we  plate-holder  was  struck  by  a  piece  of  shell  and 

occasionally  engaged  the  enemy   but  Particularly  i^^ocked  into  a.  well, 
took  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  bat  tie  of  June  1 8th.         .         ^.       *      rr       ^1       >      r  i  •        o^ 

The  movement  in  which  we  were  engaged  was       A  notice  m  Humphrey  s  Journal  m  1861 

the  advance  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  upon  describes  vividly  the  records  of  the  flight  after 

Petersburg,  being  the  beginning  of  operations  in  Bull  Run  secured  by  the  indefatigable  Brady, 

front  of  that  city.    On  June  1 8th  the  division  of  Unfortunately  the  unique  one  in  which  the 
the  Confederates  which  was  opposite  us  was  that  .  .,    •'^.^    1    f^TT  n    t»       n    t»         n    • 

of  Gen.  Bushrod  R.  Johnson;  but  as  the  Army  of  reviewer  identified      Bull  Run      Russell  in. 

Northern  Virginia,  under  (General  Lee,  began  ar-  reverse  action  seems  lost  to  the  world.  But  we 
riving  on  the  evening  of  June  i8th,  it  would  be  im-  have  the  portrait  of  Brady  himself  three  days 
possible  for  me  to  say  who  occupied  the  enemy's  later,  in  his  famous  linen  duster,  as  he  returned 
lines  after  that.  The  enemy  s  position,  which  was  ^  -->  !•  ^  tt*  i.  r 
along  on  the  ridge  to  the  front,  in  the  picture,  to  Washington.  His  story  comes  from  one 
where  you  see  the  chimney,  afterward  became  the  who  had  it  from  his  own  lips: 
main  line  of  the  Union  Army.  Our  lines  were  ad- 
vanced to  that  |X)int,  and  at  or  about  where  you  He  [Brady]  had  watched  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
see  the  chimney  standing,  Fort  Morton  of  the  battle  on  that  Sunday  morning  in  July,  1861,  and 
Union  line  was  constructed,  and  a  little  farther  to  seen  now  the  success  of  the  green  Federal  troops 
the  right  was  Fort  Steadman,  on  the  same  ridge;  under  General  McDowell  in  the  field,  and  now  the 
and  about  where  the  battery  now  stands,  as  shown  stubborn  defense  of  the  green  troops  under  that 
in  the  picture,  was  a  small  fort  or  works  erected.  General  Jackson  who  thereby  earned  the  sobri- 
known  as  Battery  Seventeen.  quet  of  "Stonewall."  At  last  Johnston,  who  with 
When  engaged  in  action,  our  men  exhibit  the  Beauregard  and  Jackson,  was  a  Confederate  corn- 
same  coolness  that  is  shown  in  the  picture, — that  mander,  strengthened  by  reinforcements,  de- 
is,  while  loading  our  guns.  If  the  enemy  is  engag-  scended  upon  the  rear  of  the  Union  troops  and 
ing  us,  as  soon  as  a  gun  is  loaded,  the  cannoneers  drove  them  into  a  retreat  which  rapidly  turned 
drop  to  the  ground  and  protect  themselves  as  best  to  a  rout. 

they  can,  except  the  gunners  and  the  officers,  who        The  plucky  photographer  was  forced  alonp^  with 

are  expected  to  be  always  on  the  lookout.     The  the  rest;  ana  as  night  fell  he  lost  his  way  in  the 

gunners  are  the  corporals  who  sight  and  dirt^ct  the  thick  woods  which  were  not  far  from  the  little 

firing  of  the  guns.  stream  that  gave  the  battle  its  name.    He  was  clad 
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in  the  linen  duster  which  waa  a  familiar  dght  to 
those  who  saw  him  taking  his  pictures  during  that 
(ampalgn.  and  was  by  no  means  prepared  for  a 
night  in  the  open.  He  was  unarmed  as  well,  and 
had  nothing  wilh  which  to  defend  himself  from  any 
n{  the  victorious  Confederates  who  might  happen 
his  way,  until  one  of  the  famous  company  of  "Fire" 
Zouaves,  of  the  Union  forces,  gave  him  succor  in 
the  shape  of  a  broadsword.  This  he  strapped 
about  his  waist  and  it  was  still  there  when  he 
Rnally  made  his  way  to  Washington  three  days 
later.  He  was  a  sight  to  behold  after  his  wander- 
ings, but  he  had  come  through  unscathed,  as  it  was 
his  fate  to  do  so  frequently  afterward. 

Things  were  difFerent  when  the  next  'year 
saw  dread  Beltona  again  swoop  down  upon 
Bull  Run,  and  the  lucky  photographers  had 
time  and  safety  on  August  30,  just  before  the 
battle,  in  which  to  take  a  peaceful  picture  of 
themselves  and  their  outfit  above  the  de- 
stroyed railroad  bridge  at  Blackburn's  Ford. 


Much  water  had  flowed  under  other  bridges 
than  this  in  that  twelvemonth! 

Instances  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely, 
but  here  is  one  more  e\-idence  of  the  quality 
of  this  pictorial  record.  The  same  narrator 
had  from  Brady  a  tale  of  a  picture  made  a 
year  and  a  half  later,  at  the  Battle  of  Fred- 
ericksburg.   He  says: 

Burnside,  then  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  was  preparing  to  cross  the  Rappahan- 
nock, and  Longstreel  and  Jackson,  commanding 
ihe  Confederate  forces,  were  fortifying  the  hills 
back  of  the  right  bank  of  that  river.  Brady,  de- 
siring as  usual  to  be  in  the  thick  of  things,  under- 
took to  make  some  pictures  from  the  left  bank. 
He  placed  cameras  in  position  and  got  his  men  to 
worK,  but  suddenly  found  himself  taking  a  part 
very  diHerent  from  that  of  a  noncombatant.  In 
the  bright  sunshine  his  bulky  cameras  gleamed  like 
guns,  and  the  Confederate  marksmen  thought  that 
a  battery  was  being  placed  in  position.  They 
promptly  opened  fire,  and  Brady 
found  himself  the  target  (or  a 
Rood  many  bullets.  It  wasonly 
his  phenomenal  good  luck  that 
allowed  him  to  escape  without 
injury  either  to  himself  and  men 
or  to  his  apparatus. 

It  is  clearly  worth  while 
to  study  for  a  few  moments 
this  man  Brady,  who  was  so 
ready  to  risk  his  life  for  the 
idea  by  which  he  was  ob- 
sessed. While  the  movement 
soon  went  far  beyond  what 
he  or  any  other  one  man 
could  possibly  have  com- 
passed, so  that  he  is  prob- 
ably directly  responsible  for 
only  a  fraction  of  the  whole 
vast  collection  of  pictures  in 
these  volumes,  he  may  fairly 
be  said  to  have  fathered  the 
movement;  and  his  daring 
and  success  undoubtedly 
stimulated  and  inspired  the 
small  army  of  men  all  over 
the  war  region  whose  hither- 
to unrelated  work  has  been 
laljoriously  gathered. 

Mathew  B.  Brady  was 
bom  at  Cork,  Ireland  (not 
in  New  Hampshire  as  is 
generally  stated),  about 
1823.'  Arriving  in  New  York 
as  a  boy,  he  got  a  Job  in  the 
great  establishment  of  A.  T. 
Stewart ,  first  of  the  merchant 
princes  of   that  day.    The 

E.  Palnnui.nrWuhlnEioD.rorinuir 
Brkdy  oblch  ImoKidltMljr  roUow. 
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youngster's  good  qualities  were  so  conspicu- 
ous that  his  large-minded  employer  made  it 
possible  for  him  to  take  a  trip  abroad  at 
the  age  of  fifteen,  under  the  charge  of  S.F.B, 
Morse,  who  was  then  laboring  at  his  epoch- 
making  development  of  the  telegraph. 

Naturally  enough,  this  scientist  took  his 
young  companion  to  the  laboratory  of  the 
already  famous  Daguerre,  whose  arduous  ex- 
periments in  making 
pictures   by   sunlight 
were   just   approach- 
ing fruition;   and  the 
wonderful     discovery 
which  young  Brady's 
receptive    eyes    then 
beheld  was   destined 
to  determine  his  whole 
life  work. 

For  that  very  year 
(1839)  Daguerre  made 
his  "daguerreotype" 
known  to  the  world; 
and  Brady's  keen  in- 
terest was  intensified 
when  in  1840,  on  his 
own  side  of  the  ocean, 
Professor  Draper  pro- 
duced the  first  photo- 
graphic portrait  the 
world  had  yet  seen,  a 
likeness  of  his  sister, 
which  required  the 
amazingly  short  ex- 
posure of  only  ninety 
seconds! 

But  Brady  himself 
shortly  became  one  of 
the  little  group  of  men 
who  took  up  the  new 
art  and  successfully 
adapted  it  to  com- 
mercial uses.  It  is 
hard  for  us  to  realize 

to-day  that  a  single  u^,„^^  ^  brady  ibe 
lifetime  measures  the  ,^;,  photograph  wa^  taken 
entire    history    of  thefimibauii 

photography. 

Brady's  natural  business  sense  and  his 
mercantile  training  showed  him  the  chance 
for  a  career  which  this  new  invention 
opened,  and  it  was  but  a  short  time  before 
he  had  a  gallery  on  Broadway  and  was 
well  launched  upxin  the  new  trade  of  fur- 
nishing daguerreotype  portraits  to  all  comers. 
He  was  successful  from  the  start;  in  1851 
his  work  took  a  prize  at  the  London 
World's  Fair;  about  the  same  time  he  opened 
an  office  in  Washington;   in  the  fifties  he 


broi^ht  over  Alexander  Gardner,  an  expert 

in  the  new  revolutionary  wet-plate  process, 

which  gave  a  negative  furnishing  many  prints 

instead  of  one  unduplicatable  original;   and 

in   the  twenty  years  between  his  start  and 

the  Civil  War  he  became  the  fashionable 

photographer  of  his  day — as  is  evidenced  not 

only  by   the  superb   collection   of  notable 

people  whose  portraits  he  gathered,  but  by 

Bret   Harte's    classic 

verse     (from    "Her 

Letter"): 

Well,  yes — itjfou  saw  us 

out  drivine 

Each  day  in  the  Park, 

four- in -hand — 

If  you   saw  poor  dear 

mamma  contriving 

To  look  supcrnatu  rally 

If  you   saw  papa's  plc- 

By  Brady,  and  tinted 
at  that, — 
You'd  never  suspect  he 
sold  bacon 
And  flour  at  Poverty 
Flat. 

Upon  this  sunny 
period  of  prosperity 
the  Civil  War  broke  in 
1861.  Brady hadmade 
portraits  of  scores  of 
the  men  who  leaped 
into  still  greater  prom- 
inence as  leaders  in  the 
terrible  struggle:  and 
his  vigorous  enthusi- 
asm saw  in  this  fierce 
drama  an  opportunity 
to  win  even  brighter 
laurels.  His  energy 
and  his  acquaintance 
with  men  in  authority 
overcame  every  ob- 
stacle, and  he  suc- 
WAR  TIME  PHOTOGRAPHER  ^^^^^  "^  interesting 
on  Mr.  Brsdy-s  reiura  from  President  Lincoln, 
of  Bull  Run)  Secretary  Stanton, 

General  Grant,  and 
Allan  Pinkerton  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
obtained  the  protection  of  the  Secret  Service, 
and  permits  to  make  photographs  at  the 
front.  Everything  had  to  be  done  at  his 
own  expense,  but  with  entire  confidence  he 
equipped  his  men,  and  set  out  himself  as 
well,  giving  instructions  to  guard  against 
breakage  by  making  two  negatives  of  every- 
thing, and  infusing  into  all  his  own  ambi- 
tion to  astonish  the  world  by  this  unheard- 
of  feat. 
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PHOTOGRAPHERS  HEADQUARTERS  AT  COLD  HARBOR 
(The  soldiera  caUed  the  dark  tent  and  photographic  equipment  Brady's  "nhaC-is-it."  The  camefs  on  the  battle  field 
a  half-century  Aga  was  quite  as  mueli  a  curiosity  u  mtmy  al  the  photographs  are  to  Inter  generations.  Thu»  were  the  pic- 
tures of  a  bloody  battle  field  taken.  Gen.  T.  W.  Hyde  writM  in  hin  description  of  the  battle  ol  Cold  Harbof  i  "On  getting 
back  \o  our  headquarters  I  found  an  enlerpriaing  photographer  was  taking  a  picture  of  them  and  the  staff."  This  ia  typical 
al  the  wotk  of  Brady) 

We  shall  get  some  more  glimpses  pres-  points  already  made.     Humphrey's  Journal 

ently  of  these  adventurous  souls  in  action,  in  September,  1861,  contained  the  foHowing: 

But  as  already  hinted,  extraordinary  as  were 

the  results  of  Brady's  impetuous  vigor,  he  PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  WAR  SCENES 

was  but  one  of  many  in  the  great  work  of 

burths  of  the  The  public  are  indebted  to  Brady,  of  Broadway, 
Potomac  were  ^°^  numerous  excellent  views  of  ''grim-viaaged 
r  Sn^hn  nroc  "^r.  He  has  been  in  Virginia  with  his  camera, 
D.  t^ocne  was  ^^j  ^j,„y  ^^j  spirited  are  the  pictures  he  has 
!  armies  tram;  taken.  His  are  the  only  reliable  records  of  the 
an  invaluable  flight  at  Bull's  Run.  The  correspondents  of  the 
Is  and  of  mis-  rebel  newspapers  are  sheer  falstners,  the  corre- 
1  Cru^ioir  nine  spondcnts  of  the  Northern  journals  are  not  to  be 
V  i„ooiey  was  depended  upon,  and  the  correspondents  of  the 
Corps,  U.  b.  English  press  are  all  together  more  than  either;  but 
■enings  around  Brady  never  misrepresents.  He  is  to  the  cam- 
Jacksonville  paigns  of  the  republic  what  Vandermeulen  was  to 
,A     fharlMtnti  ^^^  ^^"^  °^  '-""'^  ^'V-      H'^  pictures,  though  per- 

»/   n  haps  not  so  lasting  as  the  battle  pieces  on  the 

eorge  M.  Bar-  pyramids,  will  not  the  less  immortalize  those  intro- 

>f  Gen.  O.  M.  ducedinthem. 

gineer  Corps)        Brady  has  shown  more  pluck  than  many  of  the 

III.,..!.,.    C    p'  officers  and  soldiers  who  were  in  the  fight.     He 

r-iT'  I     .  went— notexactlylike(he"Sixly-Ninth,'^stripped 

at  Charleston  to  the  pants— but  with  his  sleeves  tucked  up  and 

)n,    Davies    of  his  big  camera  directed  upon  every  point  of  inter- 

n  men  on  the  est  on  the  field.     Some  pretcod,  indeed,  that  it  was 

IT  Pirpn  orpp tpr  t^is  mysterious  and  formidable-looking  instrument 

IT!^^  that   produced   the  panic!     The   runaways,   it   is 

,  had  to  secure  ^^^  mistook  it  for  the  great  steam  gun  dischai^- 

1  New  York —  ing  500  balls  a  minute,  and  incontinently  look  to 

smUEgle  them  tlieir  heels  when  they  got  within  its  focus!     How- 

,„  va^    labor-  ever  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  they  did  not  get  away 

le  vast   laoor,  ^^^^  g^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  j[j  j^^^  ^^^  enemy. 

including  the  He  has  fixed  the  cowards  beyond  the  possibility  of 

e   visites,  con-  a  doubt. 

ich  to-day  in-  Foremost   among  them  the  observer  will   per- 

TliiT*.  arp  mn  '>'>Ps  notice  the  well-known  correspondent  of  the 

inere  are  con  l„„j,„„  fimis;  the  man  who  was  celebrated  for 

first  crop  01  writit^  graphic  letters  when  there  was  nobody  by 

nfirm    several  to  contradict  bim,  but  who  has  proved  by  his 
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3!2  THE  AMERICAN  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 

correspondence  from  this  country  that  but  little  scenes,  and  his  collection  will  undoubtedly  prove 

confidence  can  be  placed  in  his  accounts.     See  him  to    be    the   most   inceresting  ever  yet  exhibited, 

as  he  flies  for  dear  li(e  with  his  notes  sticking  out  But  why  should  he  monopolize  this  department^ 

of  his  pockets,  spurring  his  wretched-looking  steed,  We  have  plenty  of  other  artists  as  good  as  he  is. 

his  hat  gone,  and   himseK  the  picture  of  abject  What  a  field  would  there  be  (or  Anthony's  in- 

despair.  stantaneous  views  and   for  stereoscopic  pictures. 

But,  joking  aside,  this  collection  is  the  most  cud-  Let  other  artists  exhibit  a  little  of  Mr.  Brady's 

ous  and   interesting  you   have  ever  seen.    The  enterprise  and  furnish  the  public  with  more  views. 

groupings  of  entire  regiments  and  divisions,  within  There  are  numerous  photographers  close  by  the 

a  space  of  a  couple  ol  feet  square,  present  some  of  stirring  scenes,  which  are  being  daily  enacted,  and 

the  most  curious  effects  as  yet  produced  by  pho-  now  is  the  time  for  them  to  distinguish  themselves. 
tography.     Considering  the  circumstances  under 

which  they  were  taken,  amidst  the  excitement,  the  We  have  seen  how  far  Brady  came  from 

rapid  movetnents,  and  the  smoke  of _ the  battle-  "nionopolizing"  the  field.     And  surely  the 

field,  there  is  nothing  to  compare  with  them  in  _„.i.icu-                ,.■   ^  ■          t.      ..             l 

their  powerful  contents  of  light  and  shade.  sum  totalofachievementistnumphantenough 
to  share  among  all  who  had  any  hand  in  it. 

And  in  the  next  issue,  one  sees  the  idea  And  now  let  us  try  to  get  some  idea  of  the 

developing  which  made  possible  the  present  problem  which  confronted  these  enthusiasts, 

books:  and  see  how  they  tackled  it, 

PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  WAR  SERIES  Imagine  what  it  must  have  meant  even  to 
get  to  the  scene  of  action — with  cumbersome 

Among  the  portraits  in  Brady's  selection,  spoken  j^^t  and  apparatus,  and  a  COuple  of  hundred 

of  in  our  last  number,  are  those  of  many  leading  .           i  .          l        u      i                    ^  r  -i 

generals    and    colonels- McClellan,    McDowelH  g'^^s  plates  whose  breakage  meant  failure; 

Heintzelman,  Burnside,  Wood,  Corcoran,  Siocum,  over  unspeakable  back-country  roads  or  no 

and  others.     Of  the  larger  groups,  the  most  eflec-  roads  at  ail;  with  the  continual  chance  of  be- 

tive  are  those  of  the  army  passing  through  Fairfax  ;„       j^^ed  ofi  by  some  scouting  sharpshooter 

village,  the  battery  of  the  1st  Rhode  Island  regi-  "  "^   .         ,  .,    ■'      ■                ,..f'   ,  ,, 

ment  at  Camp  Sprague,  the  71st  Regiment  [New  or  captured  through  some  shift  of  the  armies. 

York]  formed  in  hollow  square  at  the  Navy  Yard,  I  have  witnessed  the  harassed  efiforts  of  a  dis- 

the  Engineer  Corns  of  the  New  York  Twelfth  at  tinguished  nature   photographer   to   get   his 

Slvy'5"S;lr"Houi^tt'"!'"'"'  "■'  P^^'^f  ^^ly  7^°/"^^  Newfoundland  wilder- 

•'     "      y  intends  to  take  other  photographic  Mss  in  quest  of  salmon  and  caribou,  and  I 
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which  the  war-time  men  must  have  put  into  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  for  fifteen  seconds,  wash- 

this  one  matter  of  transportation.  jne  'h™  .i"  running  »atcr.    The  pyroxylin  was 

TL     c     .     ■  L.     (  ^L                 I      1  -  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  sulphunc 

The  first  sight  of  the  queer-looking  wagon  ^ther  and  absolute  alcohol!    tSs  solution  gave 

caused    amazement,    speculation,    derision,  him  the  ordinary  collodion  to  which  he  added 

"  What  is  it?  "  became  so  inevitable  a  greeting  iodide  of  potassium  and  a  little  potassium  bromide. 

that  to  this  day  if  one  asks  a  group  of  soldiers  1"'  t*"""  P*"^'^  ^he  iodized  collodion  on  a  clean 

,       ,                Z  ,            ,        ,,  "       ' ...          .   .  piece  of  sheet  glass  and  allowed  two  or  three  min- 

about  war  photographs,   they  will  exclaim  {.t^,  ,„,  (i,^  (fj^,  ^^  ^^^    jhe  ^^^^^  pjaj^  was 

simultaneously:    "Oh,    yes,    the    what-is-it  taken  into  a  "dark  room,"  which  he  carried  with 

wagon ! "     It  became  a  familiar  sight,  yet  the  him,  and  immersed  for  about  a  minute  in  a  bath  of 

novelty  of  its  awkward  mystery  ne\'er  quite  J^jj^j  ^iTe^bte  wis  now'tI-Lhive7o'^whrte'l?ght 

wore  ofi.  and  must  be  placed  immediately  in  the  camera  and 

Having  arrived,  and  having  faced  the  real  exposed  and  developed  within  five  minutes  to  get 

perils  generally  attendant  upon  reaching  the  S'x«'  results,  especially  in  the  South  durirg  the 

scenes  of  keenest  interest,  our  camera  adven-  «""'"'"  nionths     It  wa^returned  to  the  dark 

.     .   ^,           1.    li.               ,            c  L-  room  at  once  and  developed  by  pouring  over  it  a 

turer  was  but  through  the  overture  of  his  mixtuieof  water,  one  ounce;  acetic  acid,  one  dram; 

troubles.     The  most  advanced  photography  pyrogallic  acid,  three  grains,  and  "fixed"  by  soak- 

of  that  day  was  the  wet-piate  method,  by  ing  in  a  strong  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  or 

which  the  plates  had  to  be  coated  in  the  dark  cyanide  of  potassium. 

(which  meant  in  this  case  carryitig  every-  fortunately  the  picture  men  occasionally 

where  a  smothery,  hght-pt»of  tent),  apo,ed  i„„„,taliaid  one  another  as  well  as  the  com- 

mllim  f«  mmulei  and  developed  within  five  bjtants,  so  that  we  have  a  number  of  intimate 

mjnutes  more!     For  the  benefit  of  phott^  ,|i„„e5  of  their  life  and  methods.     In  one, 

graphic  amateurs  and  to  show  the  trying  na-  ,|,j          „  chemicals  and  camera  are  in  the 

ture  of  the  work,  here  is  a  statement  of  the  trenches  at  Atlanta;  and  they  tell  more 

colodioi.'  process  which  was  empoyed^n  ,|,„J             „,  jescriplion.     But,  naturally, 

battlefields,  mind  you,  and  m  all  sorts  of  ,j,ey  cannot  show  the  arduous  labor,  the  nar- 

weather  conditions;  ,„„  escapes,  the  omnipresent  obstacles  which 

mmereed  eighty  grains  '^"'^'^  ^^  overcome  Only  by  the  keenest  ardor 

c  of  one  ounce  each  of  and  determination.    The  epic  of   the  war 
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WORTHY  OF  A  GREAT  ARTISTS  BRUSH 

c  out  this  precise  glimpse  o[  the  earthworks  st  this  fort 


photographer  is  still  to  be  written.  It  would  The  duplicate  negatives  passed  in  the 
compare  favorably  with  the  story  of  many  '70's  into  the  possession  of  Anthony,  in  de- 
battles.  And  it  does  not  require  much  fault  of  payment  of  his  bills  for  photographic 
imagination,  after  viewing  the  results  ob-  supplies.  They  were  kicked  about  from 
tained  in  the  face  of  such  conditions,  to  get  pillar  to  post,  until  John  C.  Taylor,  ten 
a  fair  measure  of  these  indomitable  workers,  years  later,  found  them  in  an  attie  and 
The  story  of  the  way  in  which  these  pic-  bought  them;  from  this  they  became  the 
tures  have  been  rescued  from  obscurity  is  backbone  of  the  Ordway-Rand  collection; 
almost  as  romantic  a  tale  as  that  of  their  and  in  1895  Brady  himself  had  no  idea  what 
making.  The  net  result  of  Brady's  efforts  had  become  of  them.  Many  were  broken, 
was  the  securing  of  o\-er  7000  pictures  {two  tost,  or  destroyed  by  fire.  Finally  the  treas- 
negatives  of  each  in  most  cases);  and  the  ex-  ure  was  discovered  and  appreciated  by  Ed- 
penditure  involved,  estimated  at  $100,000,  ward  Bailey  Eaton,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  who 
ruined  him.  One  set,  after  undergoing  the  as  a  publisher  created  the  immediate  train  of 
most  extraordinary  vicissitudes,  finally  passed  events  that  leads  to  their  present  publication 
into  the  Government's  possession,  where  it  is  and  to  their  importance  as  the  nucleus  of  a 
now  held  with  a  prohibition  against  its  use  for  collection  of  many  thousand  pictures  gath- 
commercial  purposes.  (The  $25,000  tardily  ered  from  al!  over  the  country  to  furnish  the 
voted  to  Mr.  Brady  hy  Congress  did  not  material  for  this  history, 
retrieve  his  financial  fortunes,  and  he  died  in  From  all  sorts  of  sources,  from  the  Atlantic 
the  nineties,  in  a  New  York  hospital,  poor  and  to  the  Pacific,  from  Maine  to  the  Gulf,  these 
almost  forgotten.)  hidden   treasures  have  been   drawn.     Hi^ 
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torical  societies,  Government  bureaus,  libra-  recollections  of  mammoth  and  reindeer,  that 
rians,  private  collectors,  old  soldiers  and  the  artist  will  produce  work  which  moves  the 
their  families  have  recollected,  upon  earnest  beholder,  no  matter  how  crude  may  be  his 
insistence,  that  they  did  have  such  things  or  implements.  And  dearly  there  were  artists 
once  knew  of  them.  Singly  and  in  groups  among  these  Civil  War  photographers. 
they  have  come  out  of  archives,  safes,  old  Probably  this  was  caused  by  natural  se- 
garrets,  from  walls,  often  seeing  the  light  of  lection:  it  took  ardor  and  zest  for  this  par- 
day  for  the  first  time  in  a  generation, to  join  ticular  thing  above  all  others  to  keep  a  man 
together  once  more  in  a  pictorial  army  which  at  it  in  face  of  the  hardships  and  dishearten- 
daily  grew  more  irresistible  as  the  new  ar-  ing  handicaps.  In  any  case,  the  work  speaks 
rivals  augmented,  supplemented  and  ex-  for  itself.  Over  and  over  one  is  thrilled  by  a 
plained.  The  superb  result  is  here  spread  sympathetic  realization  that  the  vanished 
forth  and  illuminated  for  posterity.  man  who  pointed  the  camera  at  some  par- 
Apart  from  all  the  above  considerations,  ticular  scene,  must  have  felt  precisely  the 
these  invaluable  pictures  are  well  worth  at-  same  pleasure  in  a  telling  composition  of 
tention  from  the  standpoint  of  pictorial  art.  landscape,  in  a  lifelike  grouping,  in  a  dra- 
We  talk  a  great  deal  nowadays  about  the  matic  glimpse  of  a  battery  in  action,  in  a 
astonishing  advances  of  our  modem  art  pho-  genre  study  of  a  wounded  soldier  watched 
tc^aphers;  and  it  is  quite  true  that  patient  over  by  a  comrade — that  we  feel  to-day  and 
investigators  have  immeasurably  increased  that  some  seeing  eye  will  respond  to,  gen- 
the. range  and  flexibility  of  camera  methods  erations  in  the  future.  This  is  the  true  im- 
and  results;  we  now  manipulate  negative  mortality  of  art.  And  when  the  emotions 
and  print  to  produce  any  sort  of  effect;  we  thus  aroused  center  about  a  struggle  which 
print  in  tint  or  color,  omitting  or  adding  determined  the  destiny  of  a  great  nation, 
what  we  wish;  numberless  men  of  artistic  the  picture  that  arouses  them  takes  its  proper 
capacity  are  daily  showing  how  to  transmit  place  as  an  important  factor  in  that  heritage 
personal  feeling  through  the  intricacies  of  the  of  the  past  which  gives  us  to-day  increased 
mechanical  process.  But  it  is  Just  as  true  as  stature  over  all  past  ages,  just  because  we 
when  the  caveman  scratched  on  a  bone  his  add  all  their  experience  to  our  own. 


A    PICTURESQUE  GROUP  OF   SOLDIERS   AROUND   THE  SUTLER'S   STORE 

in  portrait  photogcaphr  sre  so  dillicult  as  secrurinE  a  lifelike  group  of  any  siie.    Not  onlr  are  thi 

admirable,  but  the  poses  are  remarkably  diverxilied  and  the  light  and  shadow  ace  handled 

very  successfully  in  creating  color  contrasts) 


THE  CIVIL  WAR  FIFTY  YEARS  AFTER 

A  Veteran's  Experiences  as  Recalled  by  Battle  Field  Pictures 

BY  GEORGE  HAVEN  PUTNAM 

(Major  176th  New  York  Volunteer  Infantry) 

''T^IS  fifty  years  since.  The  words  recall  the  way  near  enough  to  the  building  to  get  a 
A  opening  sentence  of  Scott's  famous  ro-  glimpse  of  the  announcement  on  the  lK)ard. 
mance,  "Waverley,"  and  Scott's  reference,  The  heading  was:  "A  battle  is  now  gomg  on 
like  my  own,  had  to  do  with  the  strenuous  in  Maryland;  it  is  hoped  that  General  Mc- 
years  of  civil  war.  Clellan  will  drive  Lee's  army  back  into  the 

To  one  examining  the  unique  series  of  Potomac." 
photographs  which  were  secured,  during  the  I  recall  to-day  the  curious  impressiveness  of 
campaigns  of  our  great  war,  by  the  pluck  the  present  tense,  of  the  report  of  a  battle 
and  persistence  of  men  like  Brady  and  the  that  was  actually  "going  on."  To  one  who 
negatives  of  which  have,  almost  miraculously,  reads  such  an  announcement,  all  things  seem 
been  preserved  through  the  vicissitudes  of  to  be  ix)ssible,  and  as  I  stood  surrounded  by 
half  a  century,  comes,  however,  the  feeling  men  whose  pulses  were  throbbing  with  the 
that  these  battles  and  marchings  were  the  keenest  of  emotions,  I  felt  with  them  as  if  we 
events  not  of  fifty  years  back,  but  of  yester-  could  almost  hear  the  sound  of  the  cannon  on 
day,  if  not,  indeed,  things  of  to-day.  These  the  Potomac.  The  contrast  was  the  stronger 
vivid  pictures  bring  past  history  into  the  to  one  coming  from  the  quiet  lecture  rooms  of 
present  tense;  the  observer  sees  our  citizen  a  distant  university  to  the  streets  of  a  great 
soldiers  as  they  camped,  as  they  marched,  city  excited  with  twelve  months  of  war,  and 
and  as  they  fought,  and  comes  to  know  how  with  the  ever-present  doubt  as  to  what  the 
they  lived  and  how  they  died.  There  are  hours  of  each  day  might  bring  forth, 
revealed  to  the  eye  through  these  lifelike  The  fight  that  was  then  "going  on"  is 
photographs,  as  if  through  a  vitascope,  the  known  in  history  as  the  Battle  of  Antietam. 
successive  scenes  of  the  great  life-and-death  A  fresh  and  vivid  impression  of  the  scene  of 
drama  of  the  nation's  struggle  for  existence,  the  bloody  struggle  at  Antietam  Creek  is 
a  struggle  which  was  fought  out  through  given  in  one  of  the  photographs  in  this  great 
four  strenuous  years,  and  in  which  were  sacri-  war  series.  The  plucky  photographer  has 
ficed  of  the  best  manhood  of  the  country,  succeeded  in  securing,  from  the  very  edge  of 
North  and  South,  eight  hundred  thousand  the  battlefield,  a  view  of  the  movements  of 
lives.  the  troops  that  are  on  the  charge,  and  when, 

In  September,  1862, 1  landed  in  New  York  on  the  further  edge  of  the  fields,  we  actually 
from  the  Bremen  steamer  Hansa^  which  was  see  the  smoke  of  the  long  lines  of  rifles  by 
then  making  its  first  transatlantic  trip.  I  which  that  charge  is  to  be  repulsed,  we  feel 
had  left  my  German  university  for  the  pur-  as  if  the  battle  were  again  "going  on"  before 
pose  of  enlisting  in  the  army,  and,  with  the  our  eyes,  and  we  find  ourselves  again  infused 
behef  that  the  war  could  hardly  be  prolonged  with  mingled  dread  and  expectation  as  to  the 
for  many  months  further,  I  had  secured  leave  result. 

of  absence  from  the  university  only  for  the  In  looking  at  the  photographs,  the  Union 
college  year.  I  have  to-day  a  vivid  recollec-  veteran  recalls  the  fierce  charge  of  Bumside's 
tion  of  the  impression  made  upon  the  young  men  for  the  possession  of  the  bridge  and  the 
student  by  the  war  atmosphere  in  which  he  sturdy  resistance  made  by  the  regiments  of 
found  his  home  city.  In  coming  up  from  the  Longstreet.  He  will  grieve  with  the  Army  of 
steamship  pier,  I  found  myself  on  Broadway  the  Potomac  and  with  the  country  at  the  un- 
near  the  .ofiice  of  the  Her  aid,  at  that  time  timely  death  of  the  old  hero.  General  Mans- 
at  the  corner  of  Ann  Street.  The  bulletin  field;  he  will  recall  the  graphic  description 
board  was  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  anxious  given  by  the  poet  Holmes  of  the  weary  week's 
citizens,  whose  excitement  was  so  tense  that  search  through  the  battlefield  and  the  en- 
it  expressed  itself,  not  in  utterance,  but  in  virons  for  the  "body"  of  his  son,  the  young 
silence.     With  some  difliculty,  I  made  my  captain,  who  lived  to  become  one  of  the 
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scholarly  members  of  the  national  Supreme  to  the  continuing  anxieties  of  the  people's 
Court; and  he  may  share  the  disappointment  leader  was  added  immediate  apprehension 
not  only  of  the  army,  but  of  the  citizens  back  as  to  the  safety  of  the  national  capital.  On 
of  the  army,  that,  notwithstanding  his  ad-  the  igth  of  April,  1861,  the  Massachusetts 
vantages  of  position,  and  the  fact  that  for  Sixth,  on  its  way  to  the  protection  of  Wash- 
forty-eight  hours  he  held  in  his  hands,  in  ington,  had  been  attacked  in  Baltimore,  and 
captured  despatches,  the  record  of  the  actual  connections  between  Washington  and  the 
positions  of  Lee's  forces,  McCleUan  should  North  were  cut  off,  A  few  hundred  loyal 
have  permitted  the  Confederate  army  to  troops  represented  all  the  forces  that  the 
withdraw  without  molestation,  cairying  with  nation  had  for  the  moment  been  able  to  place 
it  its  trains,  its  artillery,  and  even  its  captured  in  position  for  the  protection  of  the  capital, 
prisoners.  I  have  stood,  as  tJiousands  of  visitors  have 

These  vivid  photographs  which  constitute  stood,  in  Lincoln's  old  study,  the  windows 

the  great  historic  series  bring  again  into  the  of  which  overlook  the  Potomac;  and  I  have 

present  tense  for  the  memories  of  the  veterans  had  recalled  to  mind  the  vision  of  his  tall 

all  of  the  dramatic  scenes  of  the  years  of  war;  figure  and  sad  face  as  he  stood  looking  across 

and  even  to  those  who  are  not  veterans,  those  the  river  where  the  picket  lines  of  the  Vir-, 

who  have  grown  up  in  years  of  peace  and  to  ginia  troops  could  be  traced  by  the  smoke, 

whom  the  campaigns  of  half  a  century  back  and  dreading  from  morning  to  morning  the 

are  but  historic  pages  or  dim  stories,  even  to  approach  of  these  troops  over  the  long  bridge. 

them  must  come,  in  looking  at  these  pictures  There  must  have  come   to  Lincoln  during 

of  campaigns,  these  vivid  episodes  of  hfe  and  these  anxious  days  the  dread  that  he  was  to 

death,   a  clearer  realization   than   could  be  be  the  last  President  of  the  United  States, 

secured  in  any  other  way  of  what  the  four  and  that  the  torch,  representing  the  life  of 

years*  struggle  meant  for  their  fathers  and  the  nation,  that  had  been  transmitted  to 

their  grandfathers.  him  by  the  faltering  hands  of  his  predecessor 
Buchanan,  was  to  expire  while  he  was  still 

THE  DEFENSE  OF  THE  CAPITAL  responsible  for  the  continuity  of  the  flame. 
And  it  was  not  only  in  1861  that  the  capi- 

The  fine  views  of  fort  and  camp  near  Wash-  tal  was  imperiled.     The  anxiety  of  the  Presi- 

ington  recall  the  several  periods  in  which  dent   (never  for  himself,  but  only  for  his 
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country  and  his  responsibilities)  was  to  be  have  brought  about  recognition  and  inter- 
renewed  in  July,  1863,  when  Lee  was  in  ventionon  the  part  of  France  and  of  England. 
Maryland,  and  in  July,  18G4,  at  the  time  of  Such  an  intervention  would  have  meant  the 
Early's  raid.  It  was  during  Early's  hurried  triumph  of  the  Confederacy  and  the  breaiting 
attack  that  Lincoln,  visiting  Fort  Stevens,  up  of  the  great  Republic.  The  value  for  the 
came  into  direct  view  of  the  fighting  by  cause  of  the  success  of  Meade  in  repelling, 
which  Early's  men  were  finally  repulsed,  with  heavy  loss,  the  final  assaults  of  Lee  was 
For  the  President,  the  war  must  indeed  at  further  emphasized  by  a  great  triumph  in  the 
this  time  have  been  something  in  the  present  West.  On  the  very  day  on  which  Lee's  dis- 
tense,  something  which  meant  dread  possi-  comfited  army  was  making  its  way  back  to 
bilities  always  impending,  the  Potomac,  the  troops  of  General  Grant 
were  placing  the  Stars  and  Stripes  over  the 
THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  CENTtJRY  wcIl-dcfended  works  of  Vicksburg. 

In  the  series  of  photographs  are  included 
The  month  of  July,  1863,  marked  the  turn-  several  characteristic  views  of  the  Gettysburg 
ing  point  of  the  great  contest.  If  the  Fed-  field.  A  beautiful  little  picture  recalls  the 
eral  lines  had  been  broken  at  Gettysburg,  sharp  fight  that  was  made  on  the  second  of 
Lee  would  have  been  able,  in  placing  his  July  for  the  possession  of  Little  Round  Top. 
army  across  the  highways  to  Baltimore  and  It  was  the  foresight  of  General  Warren  that 
to  Philadelphia,  to  isolate  Washington  from  recognized  the  essential  Importance  of  this 
the  North.  The  Army  of  the  Potomac  position  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Union 
would,  of  course,  have  had  to  be  reconsti-  line.  After  the  repulse  of  Sickles'  Third 
tuted;  and  Lee  would  finally  have  been  Corps  in  the  Peach  Orchard,  Longstreet's 
driven  across  the  Potomac  as  he  was  actually  men  were  actually  on  their  way  to  take  pos- 
compelled  to  retire  after  the  decision  of  the  session  of  the  rocky  hill  from  which  the  left 
battle.  But  such  a  check  to  the  eSorts  of  the  and  rear  of  the  Union  line  could  have  been 
North,  after  two  years  of  war  for  the  mainte-  enfiladed.  No  Union  force  was  for  the  mo- 
nance  of  the  nation,  would  in  all  probability  ment  available  for  the  defense, but  Warren, 
have  secured  success  for  the  efforts  of  the  with  two  or  three  aides,  raised  some  flags  over 
Confederate   sympathizers   in   Europe   and  the  rocks,  and  the  leader  of  Longstreet's  ad- 
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vance,  getting  an  impression  that  the  posi-  the  river  gunboats 

tion  was  occupied,  delayed  a  brief  time  for 

reinforcements.  The  editors  have  fortunately  been  able  to 

include  with  the  great  Brady  series  of  army 
warren's  plucky  stand  photographs  a  private  collection,  probably 

unique,  of  more  than  four  hundred  views 
This  momentary  respite  gave  time  for  of  the  gunboats  on  the  rivers  of  the  West. 
Warren  to  bring  to  the  defense  of  the  hill  Each  of  these  vessels  represents  a  history  of 
troops  from  the  nearest  command  that  was  its  own.  One  wishes  for  the  imagination  of 
available,  a  division  of  the  Fifth  Corps.  A  a  Homer  wliich  could  present  with  due  ef- 
few  minutes  later,  came  the  first  attack,  fol-  fectiveness  a  new  "catalogue  of  the  ships." 
lowed  by  a  series  of  fierce  onsets  that  con-  Admiral  Farragut,  while  accepting  the 
tinued  through  the  long  summer  afternoon,  armored  vessels  as  possessing  certain  advan- 
With  some  advantages  of  position,  and  with  tages  and  as  apparently  a  necessity  of  "mod- 
the  realization  that  the  control  of  the  hill  ern  warfare,"  had  the  impatience  of  the  old- 
was  absolutely  essential  for  the  maintenance  fashioned  sailor  against  any  such  attempt  at 
of  our  line,  the  Federals  held  their  own;  but  protection.  He  preferred  for  himself  the  old 
when  darkness  fell,  the  rocks  of  Devii's  Den  type  of  wooden  frigate  of  which  his  flagship, 
and  the  slopes  of  the  hill  were  thickly  strewn  the  famous  Hartford,  was  the  representative. 
with  dead,  the  bodies  of  the  Blue  and  the  "Why,"  said  he,  "if  a  shell  strikes  the  side  of 
Gray  lying  closely  intermingled.  The  beau-  the  Hartford  it  goes  clean  through.  Unless 
tiful  statue  of  Warren  now  stands  on  Little  somebody  happens  to  be  directly  in  the  path, 
Round  Top  at  the  point  where,  almost  single-  there  is  no  damage,  excepting  a  couple  of 
banded,  he  placed  his  flag  when  there  were  easily  plugged  holes.  But  when  a  shell 
no  guns  behind  it.  The  General  is  looking  makes  its  way  into  one  of  those 'damned  tea- 
out  gravely  over  the  slope  and  toward  the  kettles,'  it  can't  get  out  again.  It  sputters 
opposite  crest,  where  have  been  placed,  in  round  inside  doing  all  kinds  of  mischief."  It 
grim  contrast  to  the  smiling  fields  of  the  must  be  borne  in  mind,  apart  from  the  natural 
quiet  farm  behind,  the  Confederate  field  exaggeration  of  such  an  utterance,  that  Farra- 
guns  that  mark  Longstreet's  position.  gut  was  speaking  half  a  century  ago,  in  the 
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time  of  slow-velocity  missiles.     His  phrase  trip)  was  struck  by  a  well-directed  shot  from 
"damned  tea-kettles"  came,  however,  to  be  the  bank.    The  little  vessel  turned  sidewise 
the  general  descriptive  term  for  the  ironclads,  to  the  current  and  grounded  bow  and  stem 
applied  not  only  by  the  men  in  the  ranks  but  across  the  narrow  channel.    A  squad  of  Con- 
by  the  naval  chaps  themselves.  federate  cavalry,  led  by  General  Green  and 
There  were  assured  advantages  given  by  ex-Governor  Mouton,  seized  the  opportunity 
the  armor  in  time  of  action  against  most  of  for  a  brilliant  coup.    They  rode  out  through 
the  fire  that  was  possible  with  the  weapons  the   shallows,  the  water   being   up   to    the 
of  the  day,  but  for  the  midsununer  climate  shoulders  of  their  horses,  keeping  up  such 
of  Louisiana,  the  **  tea-kettles"  were  most  asharpfire  that  the  decks. of  the  gimboat  had 
abominable  abiding  places.     During  the  day,  to  be  abandoned.     The  cavalry  reached  the 
.  the  iron  of  the  decks  would  get  so  hot  that  edge  of  the  channel  and  it  seemed  for  a  mo- 
the  hand  could   barely  rest   upon  it.    At  ment  as  if  they  would  be  able  to  get  on  board 
night,  sleep  was  impossible.    The  decks  were  and  take  possession  of  the  vessel.    If  their 
kept  wetted  down,  and  the  men  lay  on  deck,  attempt  had  been  successful,  the  vessel  would 
getting,  toward  the  morning  hours  when  the  have  been  sunk  where  she  lay  and  the  channel 
hulls  had  cooled  down,  such  sleep  as  could  be  would  have  been  blocked.    The  next  vessel 
secured.  in  the  column  was  still  above  the  point  wait- 
ing, until  by  the  movement  of  the  smoke  from 
COTTON  FOR  ARMOR  the  stacks  of  the  Lexington  it  could  be  known 

that  the  channel  was  clear.  The  men  on  the 
Another  memory  recalls  one  of  the  ar-  gunboat  finally  succeeded  in  bringing  to  bear 
mored  transports  making  its  way  up  the  Red  a  gun  from  below,  and  a  volley  of  shrapnel 
River  under  fire  from  the  shore.  The  steep-  killed  General  Green.  Discouraged  by  the 
ness  of  the  banks  on  the  Red  River  gave  death  of  their  leader,  the  cavalry  turned  back 
peculiar  advantages  for  such  fire,  as  it  was  to  the  bank.  The  Yankee  gunners  again 
frequently  the  case  that  the  guns  of  the  boats  took  possession  of  the  deck  and  the  wheel- 
could  not  be  elevated  so  as  to  reach  the  en-  house,  and  getting  out  their  stilts  (long  poles 
emy's  position.  It  was  difficult  to  protect  fastened  by  swinging  bolts  to  the  side  of  the 
the  man  at  the  wheel  from  such  plunging  fire,  vessel)  they  succeeded,  although  still  under 
but  bales  of  cotton  were  often  placed  around  a  sharp  fire,  in  pushing  the  bows  of  the  vessel  < 
the  upper  works  which  were  sufficient  to  head  around  and  getting  her  again  under  way. 
off  at  least  musketry  fire.     This  improvised 

armor  proved,  however,  not  only  insufficient  the  red  river  dam,  april,  1864 
but  a  peril  when  the  enterprising  Confed- 
erate gunners  succeeded  in  discharging  from  A  photograph  in  the  series  which  presents 
their  field-pieces  red-hot  shot.  It  happened  a  picturesque  view  of  the  famous  Red  River 
more  than  once  (I  recall  witnessing  one  such  Dam  recalls  some  active  spring  days  in 
incident)  that  the  cotton  was  brought  into  Louisiana.  The  photograph  gives  an  ex- 
flames  by  such  shot  and  it  became  necessary  cellently  accurate  view  of  a  portion  of  the 
to  run  the  vessel  ashore.  dam,  through  the  building  of  which  Admiral 

Porter's  river  fleet  of  eleven  "turtles"  was 

CAVALRY  AND  THE  FLEET  brought  Safely  over  the  rapids,  and  the  army 

of  General  Banks,  repulsed  and  disappointed 

A  well-taken  photograph  of  the  Lexingtotiy  but  by  no  means  demoralized,  was  able  to 

the  smallest  vessel  in  Porter's  fleet,  recalls  make  its  way  back  to  the  Mississippi  with  a 

a  dramatic  incident  in  the  passage  of  the  very  much  lessened  opposition.    Through  a 

Red  River.    This  little  vessel  came  very  near  sudden  fall  of  the  river,  the  "turtles"  had 

being  captured  by  cavalry.    After  the  action  been  held  above  the  rapids  at  Alexandria, 

at  Sabine  Cross-Roads  (in  April,  1864),  the  Without  the  aid  of  Porter^s  guns  to  protect 

Lexington  was  leading  the  fleet  on  the  way  the  flank  of  the  army  retreating  along  the 

down  the  river.    A  rifle  fire  was  directed  river  road,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to 

upon  her  decks  from  the  Confederate  skir-  overcome  by  frontal  attacks  a  series  of  breast- 

mishers  on  the  shore.   At  one  point,  the  river  works  by  which  this  road  was  blocked, 
widened  out   and   the   channel   meandered       The  energetic  Confederate  leader,  General 

through  an  open  stretch  of  comparatively  Taylor,  had  managed  to  cut  off  all  connec- 

shallow  water.    As  the  Lexington  reached  tions  with  the  Mississippi,  and,  while  we  were 

this  open  stretch,  the  man  at  the  wheel  (who  feeding  in  the  town  of  Alexandria  the  women 

had  been  replaced  once  or  twice  during  the  and  children  whose  men  folks  were  fighting  us 
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from  outside,  we  had  rations  sufficient  for  only  Colonel  Bailey  leading  the  way  into  the  water 
about  three  weeks.  The  problem  was,  with-  where  the  men  had  to  work  in  the  swift  cur- 
in  the  time  at  our  disposal  and  with  the  rent  at  the  adjustment  of  the  crates,  and  call- 
material  available  (in  a  country  in  which  ing  out,  "Come  along,  boys;  it's  only  up  to 
there  was  no  stone),  to  increase  the  depth  of  your  waists." 

water  on  the  rapids  by  about  twenty-two  As  in  duty  bound,  I  marched  after  the 
inches.  The  plan  submitted  by  the  clever  Colonel  into  the  river,  calling  upon  my  com- 
engineer  officer,  Lieut  .-Colonel  Bailey,  of  the  mand  to  follow ;  but  the  water  which  had  not 
Fourth  Wisconsin,  was  eagerly  accepted  by  gone  very  much  above  the  waist  of  the  tall 
General  Banks.  Under  Bailey's  directions,  Colonel,  caught  the  small  Adjutant  some- 
five  wing-dams  were  constructed,  of  which  the  where  above  the  nostrils,  with  the  result  that 
shortest  pair,  with  the  widest' aperture  for  he  was  taken  down  over  the  rapids.  He 
the  water,  was  upstream,  while  the  longest  came  up,  with  no  particular  damage,  in  the 
pair,  with  the  narrowest  passage  for  the  water,  pool  beyond,  but  in  reporting  for  the  second 
was  placed  at  the  point  on  the  rapids  where  time,  wet  but  still  ready  for  service,  he  took 
the  increased  depth  was  required.  The  water  the  liberty  of  saying  to  the  Wisconsin  six- 
was  thrown,  as  it  were,  into  a  funnel,  and  not  footer,  "  Colonel,  that  was  hardly  fair  for  us 
only  was  the  depth  secured,  but  the  .rush  little  fellows." 

downward  helped   to  carry    the   vessels   in  After  the  hot  work  of  tearing  down  the 

safety  across  Uie  rocks  of  the  rapids.    As  I  sugar  mills,  the  service  in  the  cool  water,  al- 

look  at  the  photograph,  I  recall  the  fatiguing  though  itself  arduous  enough,  was  refreshing, 

labor  of  "house  breaking,"  when  the  troops  The  dams  were  completed  within  the  neces- 

were  put  to  work,  in  details  on  alternate  days,  sary  time,  and  the  vessels  were  brought  safely 

in  pulling  down  the  sugar  mills  and  in  break-  through  the  rapids  into  the  deep  water  below. 

ing  up  the  iron  work  and  the  bricks.  The  saving  of  the  fleet  was  one  of  the  most 

On  the  further  side  of  the  river,  a  territory  dramatic  incidents  of  the  war,  and  the  method 

claimed  by  the  sharpshooters  of  our  oppo-  of  operation,  as  well  as  the  whole  effect  of  the 

nents,  men  selected  from  the  Western  regi-  river  scene,  are  admirably  indicated  in  the 

ments,  protected  more  or  less  by  our  skirmish  cleverly  taken  photographs, 
line,  are  applying  their  axes  to  the  shaping  of 

the  logs  for  the  crates  from  which  the  dams  fort  McAllister,  1864 
were   constructed.    The    wood-chopping    is 

being  done  under  a  scattered  but  active  fire.  The   view   of   Fort   McAllister   recalls   a 

but  while  hastened  somewhat  in  speed,  it  closing  incident  of  Sherman's  dramatic  march 

loses  none  of  its  precision.  from  Atlanta  to  the  sea.    The  veterans  had 

I  recall  the  tall  form  of  the  big  six-footer  for  weeks  been  tramping,  with  an  occasional 
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interval  of  fighting,  but  with  very  little  op-   take  those  works?"  and  the  answer  was  in 
portunity  for  what  the  boys  called  a  square  substance  r 

meal.    By  the  time  the  advance  had  reached  ..«■,.       ■    .   ,,■        .      .  .    .l     ■,•• 

.     ,.        -'- ,,  ,      .  'Ain  t  we  lest  obleeeed  to  tako  them? 

the  line  of  the  coast,  the  commissary  wagons 

were  practically  empty.  The  soldiers  had  The  assault  was  made  under  the  immedi- 
for  days  been  dependent  upon  the  scattered  ate  inspection  of  General  Sherman,  who  real- 
supplies  that  could  be  picked  up  by  the  ized  the  importance  of  getting  at  once  into 
a;ers,  working  connection  with  the  fleet,  and  the  generall 
idy  exhausted  was  properly  appreciative  of  the  energy 
iting  Confed-  and  neatness  with  which  the  task  was  exe- 
eturn,  in  the  cuted. 
an  occasional 

le  "wear  and    "^  "'y  Bummers,"  said  old  Sherman  with  most 
illigant  emotion. 
"  Ain't  their  heads  as  horiziintal  as  the  bosom  of 
eneral  Hazcn,         ihc  ocean?" 
to  reach  the 

iwn  the  river  The  raising  of  Old  Glory  over  the  fort 
iboats  and  of  was  the  signal  for  the  steaming  up-stream 
(ringing  from  of  the  supply  ships,  and  that  evening  wit- 
made  months  nessed  for  the  advance  division  a  glorious 
much-needed  banquet,  with  real  beef  and  soft  bread. 
■  boys  and  The  following  day,  which  happened  to  be 
iiorks  of  Fort  the  2sth  of  December,  General  Sherman  was 
d  be  any  eat-  able  to  report  to  President  Lincoln  that  he 
a  little  more  had  secured  for  him,  or  for  the  nation,  a 
rom  the  com-  Christmas  present  in  the  shape  of  the  city 
;an  your  boys  of  Savannah. 
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THE  WAR  coasESPONDENT  of  thcsc  representatives  of  the  press.  They 
incurred,  in  pressing  their  way  to  the  scene 
A  picturesque  photograph  in  the  series  of  active  operations,  and  in  making  their 
gives  a  group  of  war  correspondents  at  the  observations,  and  in  scribbling  their  reports 
front.  The  war  could,  doubtless,  have  been  actually  under  fire  (see,  for  instance,  the 
fought  through  without  the  aid  of  corre-  vivid  portrait  of  the  correspondent  on  the 
spondents,  and  some  of  our  generals  were  of  field  of  Gettysburg),  practically  all  the  perils 
opinion  that  their  movements  could  have  that  came  upon  the  soldier  himself. 
been  managed  more  successfully,  because  Not  a  few  of  these  plucky  newspaf>er  men 
with  more  secrecy,  if  they  could  have  felt  fell  on  the  field  of  battle,  while  others,  like 
assured  that  information  was  not  going  to  Richardson  of  the  Tribune,  endured  long 
their  opponents  by  way  of  the  New  York  terms  of  imprisonment.  It  is  certain  that 
papers.  These  same  generals  felt  not  infre-  without  the  clever  and  often  dramatic  work 
quently  also  that  there  would  have  been  a  of  these  newspaper  writers,  the  citizens  at 
wider  freedom  of  action  if  their  movements  home  would  have  known  much  less  than 
and  the  management  of  their  responsibili-  they  did  know  then,  and  their  successors 
ties  could  have  been  directed  solely  with  would  know  much  less  to-day,  about  the 
reference  to  the  approval  or  criticism  of  actual  happenings  of  the  campaigns.  It  was 
their  superiors  Instead  of  being  made  the  necessary  also  that  the  people  at  home,  who 
text  for  more  or  less  misleading  newspaper  were  finding  supplies  for  the  armies  and  pay- 
leaders.  There  was  doubtless  ground  for  ing  the  taxes  under  which  the  armies  were 
such  annoyance  on  the  part  of  General  Sher-  supported,  should  be  furnished  with  infor- 
man  and  other  of  the  military  opponents  of  mation  as  to  what  the  men  at  the  front  were 
the  correspondents.  There  can,  however,  doing.  It  may  safely  be  concluded  that  on 
be  no  question  as  to  the  skill,  enterprise  and  the  whole  a  great  debt  was  due  to  the  Amer- 
courage  with  which  was  conducted  the  work  ican  war  correspondent. 
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npHE  much-discussed  "  Scientific  Manage-  physical  aspects,  in  no  way  conspicuous  among 

*  ment,"  reduced  to  simple  terms,  is  a  the  other  manufactories  in  the  district  where 
particular  form  of  industrial  management  it  is  located.  But  in  its  method  of  handling 
that  develops  the  individual  worker  to  the  men  and  materials  it  has  become  notable 
highest  state  of  efficiency  and  of  prosperity  because  of  the  contrast  between  its  present 
and  at  the  same  time  secures  greater  prosper-  productiveness  and  that  of  five  years  ago, 
ity  for  the  factory  owner  by  getting  his  prod-  before  the  modern  methods  were  adopted, 
uct  made  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  At  that  time  the  company  employed  about 

Its  principles  have  been  slowly  but  accu-  a  hundred  men  in  its  shop  and  only  two  or 
rately  formulated  by  Frederick  W.  Taylor,  the  three  men  ia  its  office.  Under  the  present 
first  investigator  in  the  field  of  industrial  system  of  management,  it  employs  less  than 
management  whose  work  may  rightly  be  seventy  men  in  the  shops  and  nearly  thirty 
termed  scientific.  in  the  office.    Yet  the  present  output,  with  a 

Literally,  with  a  stopwatch,  scales,  and  a  shop  force  over  a  third  less  than  formerly,  ex- 
tape,  Mr.  Taylor  timed  the  various  routine  ceeds  the  former  output  by  over  300  per  cent, 
operations  of  the  workmen  in  the  great  steel  One  of  the  basic  principles  of  the  Taylor 
plants  of  Pennsylvania,  in  one  of  which  he  system  is  embodied  in  the  " planning'*  de- 
was  successively  laborer,  foreman,  chief  engi-  partment,  where  the  work  of  the  entire  plant 
neer,  general  manager.  He  measured  dis-  is  mapped  out  and  distributed  among  the 
tances  that  men  and  materials  traversed,  and  various  departments.  This  system  not  only 
gradually  evolved  the  theory  that  a  large  per-  relieves  the  workman  of  the  task  of  planning 
centage  of  both  labor  and  material  was  need-  out  his  own  duties  and  establishes  the  one 
lessly  wasted, — often  as  high  as  60  or  80  per  best  way  of  performing  them,  but  more  par- 
cent,  in  a  single  department, — through  im-  ticularly,  it  enables  lum  to  concentrate  his 
proper  supervision  and  direction.  Through  entire  energies  on  his  production,  upon  which 
changes  which  he  effected  he .  materially  re-  his  compensation  (which  is  adjusted  on  a  slid- 
duced  the  time  in  which  these  operations  were  ing  scale  by  the  bonus  system)  is  dependent, 
done.  By  a  comparison  of  figures  he  ex- 
pressed the  economies  which  his  methods  charting  every  stage  of  a  given  job 
effected  in  specific  teems  of  minutes,  cents, 

and  ounces.  Upon  these  terms  as  a  basis,  he  This  planning  department  is  to  a  business 
constructed  a  plan  of  scientific  shop  manage-  house  what  the  "staff"  is  to  the  army.  It  is 
ment  that  he  described  in  a  paper  which  he  the  department  in  which  the  various  prob- 
read  before  the  American  Society  of  Mechan-  lems  of  manufacture  are  analyzed  by  espe- 
icai  Engineers  at  the  June  meeting  of  1903.  cially  trained  executives  and  in  which  the 
That  date  properly  marks  the  beginning  of  many  elements  are  distributed  and  the  duties 
the  present  movement  to  establish  industrial  of  each  smaller  unit  defined  and  supervised, 
management  as  a  profession  subject  to  scien-  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  officers  of 
tific  laws.  the  "staff"  draw  up  the  plans  of  the  military 

campaigns  in  which  the  soldiers  of  the  "line" 

a  central  "planning"  department        do  the  actual  physical  work  of  fighting. 

In  the  Tabor  plant  the  activities  of  the 

Practical  illustrations  of  the  efficiency  of  planning  department,  upon  the  acceptance  of 
Mr.  Taylor's  principles  of  scientific  business  each  order,  are  first  expressed  in  a  "route 
management  are  found  in  numerous  institu-  chart"  that  is  practically  the  working  plan  of 
tions,  but  an  especially  good  example  is  fur-  that  job.  Blue-print  copies  of  it  are  fur- 
nished by  the  Tabor  Manufacturing  Com-  nished  to  each  department  which  it  affects. 
pany,  whose  factory  in  Philadelphia  is,  in  its  On  it  are  indicated,  by  a  system  of  symbols, 
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every  objection  that  had  been  made  by  a  pros-  of  work  performed  and  on  this  record,  as  a 

pective  customer  against  the  purchase  of  the  basis,  establishes  a  scale  of  wages,  both  are 

product,  together  with  the  approved  argu-  taking   long,    long    steps   toward   Scientific 

ments  in  refutation.    These  arguments  are  Management. 

studied  and  in  many  cases  memorized  by  the 

salesmen  appucation  to  business  problems  in 

The  same  methods  have  been  employed  to  general 

standardize  the  work  of  the  sales  department  For  these,  broadly,  are  the  steps  toward 
as  a  whole.  The  salesmen  are  divided  into  Scientific  Management: 
grades,  according  to  their  abilities.  As  soon  i.  To  separate  from  the  "line  organiza- 
as  a  salesman  attains  a  specified  ability  as  tion  "  or  to  add  to  the  line  organization  a  staff 
expressed  in  "points"  (a  "point"  is  the  officer  or  "staff  organization." 
standard  sales  unit,  and  represents  a  sale  of  2.  To  set  up  tentative  standards  of  per- 
$25  in  value,  with  additional  values  for  the  formance. 

sale  of  special  grades  of  goods)  he  is  admitted  3.  To  correct  these  standards  by  working 
to  the  school  for  salesmen,  conducted  by  ex-  out  scientifically  the  best  methods  of  per- 
perienced  instructors.   Here  he  attends  courses  formance. 

of  lectures,  recitations,  and  selling  demonstra-       4.  To  determine  the  best  inducement  to  the 
tions  extending  over  a  period  of  six  weeks,  at  employee  to  attain  these  standards, 
the  end  of  which  oral  and  written  examina-       5.  To  equip  the  employee  with  clear,  com- 
tions  determine  whether  he  is  qualified  for  a  plete,  and  exact  knowledge  of  the  best  way  of 
certificate.    Prizes  are  given  for  excellence  in   doing  the  work. 

these  courses,  and  the  classes  are  organized  This  is  not,  perhaps,  as  Mr.  Taylor  would 
and  "graduated"  similar  to  the  classes  in  designate  them,  but  as  they  might  be  taken 
ordinary  educational  institutions.  At  stated  by  a  business  man  who,  having  studied  the 
intervals  these  classes  are  called  in  to  pursue  literature  of  Scientific  Management,  would 
"post-graduate"  courses  of  instruction,  as  the  apply  its  principles  to  an  individual  business 
changes  in  the  policies  of  the  company  and  in  problem, 
its  products  demand.  For  Mr.  Taylor's  studies  have  been  of  in- 

The  entire  globe  is  divided  into  sales  terri-  dustrial  workers.  And  the  exact  systems  he 
tory  under  district  managers  and  their  sub-  has  devised  and  installed  have  been  applica- 
ordinates;  for  each  district  and  sub-district  a  tions  of  the  principles  or  laws  that  he  has 
sales  "quota"  is  established  each  month.  A  discovered  to  industrial  organization.  They 
"quota"  is  the  volume  of  sales  (as  expressed  should  be  introduced,  in  their  entirety,  in  no 
in  points)  which,  in  view  of  the  season,  local  factory  except  under  the  direct  supervision 
conditions,  and  other  considerations,  may  be  of  Mr.  Taylor  or  of  men  trained  by  him  or 
reasonably  expected.  Thus  a  standard  of  trained  directly  under  his  influence, 
proficiency  is  established  for  every  man  in  the  But  many  a  false  prophet  will  come  to  the 
selling  organization — a  "bogie  score"  that  business  men  bringing  only  the  shell  of  Mr. 
must  be  equaled  to  maintain  the  record  and  Taylor's  methods  and  not  the  principles,  just 
that  must  be  excelled  in  order  to  qualify  for  as  when  the  first  general  introduction  of  busi- 
the  numerous  bonuses  and  prizes  that  are  ness  system  brought  in  its  trail  heterogeneous 
constantly  held  out  as  incentives.  assortments  of   cards,   filing  cabinets,   and 

So  completely  has  this  selling  organization  record  sheets  that  involved  endless  clerical 
been  standardized  in  its  details  and  so  sue-  labor  to  operate  and  which  in  many  cases 
cessful  has  it  been  in  maintaining  an  estab-  constituted  useless  red  tai>e.  For  a  period 
lished  ratio  of  growth,  that  its  methods  have  business  men  mistook  the  form  for  the  sub- 
been  adopted  by  other  organizations  that  are  stance;  they  believed  that  in  the  filling  and 
using  them  \\ith  equal  proficiency.  And  filing  of  blanks  they  had  "system,"  and  ig- 
when  the  United  Cigar  Stores  selects  locations  nored  the  real  system  of  which  these  forms 
fof  its  shops  by  stationing  a  representative  of  were  merely  the  mechanical  tools.  The  re- 
the  company  on  the  spot  for  specified  periods,  suit  was  that  this  mechanical  routine  was 
to  make  an  actual  count  of  the  number  of  either  stripped  of  its  non-essentials  until  it 
people  who  pass  that  spot  in  the  course  of  the  became  a  serviceable  implement  or  was  dis- 
day,  and  when  in  another  concern  an  office  carded  entirely  for  the  old-fashioned  inaccu- 
manager,  with  a  stopwatch,  times  the  work  rate  rule-of-thumb  method.  A  system  is  not 
of  every  stenographer  and  posts  each  week,  a  card  or  a  filing  cabinet;  it  is  the  right  way 
as  a  stimulus  to  effort,  a  comparative  record  of  doing  a  thing.  Similarly,  Mr.  Taylor's 
^hows  the  speed,  accuracy,  and  volume  method  of  Scientific  Management  does  not 
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each  employee,  designated  by  his  number,  such  extreme  thoroughness  industrial  work- 
Each  employee  is  represented  by  three  hooks,  men,  machines,  and  materials,  other  execu- 
On  the  first  is  hung  the  card  that  indicates  the  tives  in  other  businesses  were  discovering  and 
job  on  which  he  is  at  present  working;  on  the  applying  principles  very  similar  to  those  that 
second  are  hung  from  two  to  six  cards  repre-  he  was  working  out,  but  in  relation  to  com- 
senting  Jobs  that  must  receive  attention  im-  mercial  activities, 
mediately  following,  and  on  the  third  are 

hung  as  many  job  tickets  as  have  been  as-  similar  principles  applied  to 

signed  to  that  workman,  ranging  as  high  as  a  salesmanship 

dozen  or  two.    As  the  workman  completes  The  National  Cash  Register  Company,  for 

each  piece  of  work,  he  reports  to  theplanning  instance,  had  reduced  its  selling  methods  to 

department,  which  makes  a  record  of  the  the  point  that  it  had  analyzed,  classified,  and 

bonus,  if  any,  that  is  due  him.     He  then  se-  embodied  in  text-book  form  the  theory  and 

cures  from  the  shop  board  the  next  job  that  practice  of  salesmanship  as  applied  to  its 

has  been  assigned  to  him.     By  thus  mapping  particular  product — -the    first,  perhaps   still 

out  each  employee's  diiily  tasks,  the  company  the  most  complete  codification  of  rules  that 

keeps  the  shop  work  in  constant  activity  and  has  ever  been  formulated  for  the  guidance  of 

permits  each  worker  to  apply  his  maximum  salesmen.     Every  detail  of  the  demonslra- 

effort  to  the  task  for  which  he  is  trained  and  tion  of  the  company's  product  has  been  ana- 

upon  which  his  value  both  to  himself  and  to  lyzed  and  expressed  in  the  order  and  even  in 

his  company  is  based.  the  phraseology  that  experience  has  proved  to 

So  profitable  has  this  system  proved  to  the  be  the  most  effective.    Every  salesman  is 

worker  as  well  as  to  the  company  that  during  obliged  to  memorize  this  "selling  talk,"  and 

the  strike  period  of  last  year,  when  employees  to  conduct  a  demonstration  throughout  in 

in  the  adjoining  shops  quit  work  and  used  exactly  the  same  words  and  manner  as  is  pre- 

every  effort  to  induce  the  employees  of  other  scribed  for  every  other  salesman;  the  entire 

plants  to  walk  out,  the  Tabor  Company  did  process,  in  brief  has  been  standardized. 

not  lose  a  man.  In  another  volume  have  been  collected, 

While  Mr.  Taylor  was  investigating  with  from  the  practical  experience  of  its  salesmen, 
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every  objection  that  had  been  made  by  a  pros-  of  work  performed  and  on  this  record,  as  a 

pective  customer  against  the  purchase  of  the  basis,  establishes  a  scale  of  wages,  both  are 

product,  together  with  the  approved  argu-  taking   long,    long    steps  toward   Scientific 

ments  in  refutation.    These  arguments  are  Management. 

studied  and  in  many  cases  memorized  by  the 

salesmen.  application  to  business  problems  in 

The  same  methods  have  been  employed  to  general 

standardize  the  work  of  the  sales  department  For  these,  broadly,  are  the  steps  toward 
as  a  whole.  The  salesmen  are  divided  into  Scientific  Management: 
grades,  according  to  their  abilities.  As  soon  i.  To  separate  from  the  "line  organiza- 
as  a  salesman  attains  a  specified  ability  as  tion  "  or  to  add  to  the  line  organization  a  staff 
expressed  in  "points"  (a  "point"  is  the  officer  or  "staff  organization." 
standard  sales  unit,  and  represents  a  sale  of  2.  To  set  up  tentative  standards  of  per- 
$25  in  value,  with  additional  values  for  the  formance. 

sale  of  special  grades  of  goods)  he  is  admitted  3.  To  correct  these  standards  by  working 
to  the  school  for  salesmen,  conducted  by  ex-  out  scientifically  the  best  methods  of  per- 
perienced  instructors.   Here  he  attends  courses  formance. 

of  lectures,  recitations,  and  selling  demonstra-       4.  To  determine  the  best  inducement  to  the 
tions  extending  over  a  period  of  six  weeks,  at  employee  to  attain  these  standards, 
the  end  of  which  oral  and  written  examina-       5.  To  equip  the  employee  with  clear,  com- 
tions  determine  whether  he  is  qualified  for  a  plete,  and  exact  knowledge  of  the  best  way  of 
certificate.     Prizes  are  given  for  excellence  in   doing  the  work. 

these  courses,  and  the  classes  are  organized  This  is  not,  perhaps,  as  Mr.  Taylor  would 
and  "graduated"  similar  to  the  classes  in  designate  them,  but  as  they  might  be  taken 
ordinary  educational  institutions.  At  stated  by  a  business  man  who,  having  studied  the 
intervals  these  classes  are  called  in  to  pursue  literature  of  Scientific  Management,  would 
"post-graduate"  courses  of  instruction,  as  the  apply  its  principles  to  an  individual  business 
changes  in  the  policies  of  the  company  and  in  problem, 
its  products  demand.  For  Mr.  Taylor^s  studies  have  been  of  in- 

The  entire  globe  is  divided  into  sales  terri-  dustrial  workers.  And  the  exact  systems  he 
tory  under  district  managers  and  their  sub-  has  devised  and  installed  have  been  applica- 
ordinates;  for  each  district  and  sub-district  a  tions  of  the  principles  or  laws  that  he  has 
sales  "quota"  is  established  each  month.  A  discovered  to  industrial  organization.  They 
"quota"  is  the  volume  of  sales  (as  expressed  should  be  introduced,  in  their  entirety,  in  no 
in  points)  which,  in  view  of  the  season,  local  factory  except  under  the  direct  supervision 
conditions,  and  other  considerations,  may  be  of  Mr.  Taylor  or  of  men  trained  by  him  or 
reasonably  expected.  Thus  a  standard  of  trained  directly  under  his  influence, 
proficiency  is  established  for  every  man  in  the  But  many  a  false  prophet  will  come  to  the 
selling  organization — a  "bogie  score"  that  business  men  bringing  only  the  shell  of  Mr. 
must  be  equaled  to  maintain  the  record  and  Taylor's  methods  and  not  the  principles,  just 
that  must  be  excelled  in  order  to  qualify  for  as  when  the  first  general  introduction  of  busi- 
the  numerous  bonuses  and  prizes  that  are  ness  system  brought  in  its  trail  heterogeneous 
constantly  held  out  as  incentives.  assortments  of  cards,   filing  cabinets,   and 

So  completely  has  this  selling  organization  record  sheets  that  involved  endless  clerical 
been  standardized  in  its  details  and  so  sue-  labor  to  operate  and  which  in  many  cases 
cessful  has  it  been  in  maintaining  an  estab-  constituted  useless  red  tape.  For  a  period 
lished  ratio  of  growth,  that  its  methods  have  business  men  mistook  the  form  for  the  sub- 
been  adopted  by  other  organizations  that  are  stance;  they  believed  that  in  the  filling  and 
using  them  with  equal  proficiency.  And  filing  of  blanks  they  had  "system,"  and  ig- 
when  the  United  Cigar  Stores  selects  locations  nored  the  real  system  of  wWch  these  forms 
fof  its  shops  by  stationing  a  representative  of  were  merely  the  mechanical  tools.  The  re- 
the  company  on  the  spot  for  specified  periods,  suit  was  that  this  mechanical  routine  was 
to  make  an  actual  count  of  the  number  of  either  stripped  of  its  non-essentials  until  it 
people  who  pass  that  spot  in  the  course  of  the  became  a  serviceable  implement  or  was  dis- 
day,  and  when  in  another  concern  an  office  carded  entirely  for  the  old-fashioned  inaccu- 
manager,  with  a  stopwatch,  times  the  work  rate  rule-of-thumb  method.  A  system  is  not 
of  every  stenographer  and  posts  each  week,  a  card  or  a  filing  cabinet;  it  is  the  right  way 
as  a  stimulus  to  effort,  a  comparative  record  of  doing  a  thing.  Similarly,  Mr.  Taylor's 
that  shows  the  speed,  accuracy,  and  volume  method  of  Scientific  Management  does  not 
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consist  of  forms  or  charts  or  of  sets  of  rules  approved  by  an  official  in  the  finandal  de- 
and  regulations.  It  is  a  big  policy  of  estab-  partment.  Friction  resulted  and  with  it  the 
lishing  after  scientific  study  and  research  a  diminution  of  this  sales  manager^s  most  valu- 
standard  way  of  performing  each  industrial  able  characteristic, — enthusiasm.  The  per- 
operation  with  the  best  possible  expenditure  centage  of  the  sales  expense  promptly  de- 
of  material,  capital,  and  labor.  The  forms  creased  and  so  did  the  volume  of  the  sales, 
and  rules  are  merely  the  machinery  by  which  To  meet  this  situation  the  management, 
the  policy  is  applied.  with  the  sales  manager  and  a  few  executives 

of  the  company  who  were  temporarily  re- 
WHAT  IS  A  FULL  day's  WORK?  ^Called  from  the  "  line  "  organization  and  placed 

on  the  "staff"  for  advisory  purposes,  went 

Back  of  the  Taylor  principles  and  back  of  into  a  careful  analysis  of  each  phase  of  the 
his  particular  method  of  applying  them  to  work  of  that  department.  Assuming  for  the 
actual  workshop  conditions,  is  thSs  affirma-  time  the  viewpoint  of  the  outsider,  the  com- 
tion  of  the  psychologists, — that  all  of  us,  mittee  divided  each  operation  into  its  details 
employers  and  employees,  have  but  a  vague  and  regarded  each  in  its  relation  to  the  whole, 
conception  of  what  constitutes  a  full  day^s  Gradually  it  established  standards  for  prac- 
work  for  a  first-class  man.  tically  each  operation  of  the  department.    It 

Many  of  us  confuse  overwork  with  what  is  placed  a  tentative  standard  for  the  gross 
really  underwork  and  it  is  only  under  a  com-  annual  sales,  based  on  past  records  and  on 
pelling  incentive  that  we  discover  that  like  present  conditions.  It  established  a  stand- 
the  rimner  we  have  a  second  wind.  ard  percentage  for  the  cost  of  making  these 

And  the  problem  is  not  merely  to  ascertain  sales.  It  analyzed  the  various  expenses  into 
what  is  a  fiUl  day's  work  for  the  workman  but  their  several  factors.  It  prepared  from  the 
to  ascertain  what  is  a  full  day's  work  for  the  books  of  accoimt  a  printed  sheet,  ruled  and 
works  manager,  and  for  the  office  boy  and  the  tabulated  to  record  the  daily  and  monthly 
office  manager,  for  the  salesman  and  the  sales  statements  in  such  form  that  they  would 
manager,  and  how  to  induce  the  performance  acquaint  the  sales  manager  with  the  expenses 
of  that  full  day's  work.  that  he  was  incurring,  both  in  percentages 

Therefore,  the  precise  principles  Mr.  Tay-  and  units,  and  in  relation  to  the  sales.  It 
lor  has  formulated  for  industnal  operations  studied  the  methods  of  the  individual  sales- 
have  been  applied,  in  most  cases  perhaps  men  and  sales  managers  and  prepared  sug- 
unconsciously,  to  almost  all  forms  of  com-  gestions  and  directions  as  to  the  best  methods 
mercial  activity.  to  be  used  by  both.    It  corrected  the  original 

tentative  standards,  and  pointed  out  wasteful 

ESTABUSHING  STANDARDS  OF  SALES  COSTS      methods  in  the  daily  work  of  the  salesmen  and 

in  the  daily  work  of  the  sales  manager. 

Perhaps  this  is  best  illustrated  by  the  ex-       Then  the  management  said  to  that  sales 
perience  of  a  Chicago  house  whose  products  manager: 
are  sold  at  retail  by  a  staff  of  traveling  sales-      „      •         ../-     •       r.         .    .       j       l.  ^ 

^^^  «,k^  ^^«n^  ;«4^^  ^^^<.^»»i  ^^«*«J^  ^r:*^u  Here  IS  a  codification  of  the  methods  under  which 
men  who  come  mto  personal  contact  with   ^^^  product  is  to  be  sold.     Here  are  the  exact  per- 

their  customers.  centages  that  we  can  afford  to  pay  to  make  these 

The  sales  manager  was  additionally  com-   sales.    And  here  is  our  proposition  to  you.    Your 

pensated  over  and  above  a  certain  salary  by  ^^^fV  ^\"  '"^"^a*"  ^?  ^^  ''^'  9."  ^^^  ^^°^^  amount 
«  ^«^^^«*««^  r^(  ♦!,«  ,rr.i..^  ^t  4.U  1  „  -1  y  of  the  sales  you  make  we  will  pay  you  a  certain 
a  percentage  of  the  value  of  the  sales  made  percentage.  If  you  can  attain  in  4les  that  stand- 
under  his  direction.  His  major  effort,  there-  ard  which  we  will  set  up  and  can  attain  the  stand- 
fore,  was  directed  to  the  increase  in  the  gross  ard  at  a  less  percentage  of  expense  than  we  have 
amount  of  the  sales,  unconsciously  irrespect-  designated  as  a  standard  percentage,  one-half  of 

:,,«   ^(   4^\>^   ,^^^^4>^   4-^   4.u^   1 T'u   *    u«  what  you  save  will  be  yours  to  keep.     \  ou  will 

ive   of   the   profits   to   the   house.     That   he  ^pp^o^  your  own  requisitions  for  exi^nse. 

eventually  used  m  the  conduct  of  his  depart- 
ment methods  that  were  expensive  and  ex-  In  seven  months  the  sales  doubled  in  vol- 
travagant  in  order  to  secure  a  large  volume  of  ume  and  the  expense  had  averaged  below  the 
sales  was  due  to  a  gross  but  common  error  predetermined  standard  and  below  any  past 
in  the  policy  of  the  concern, — compensation  record  of  performance, 
based  only  on  volume  of  sales.    The  monthly 

statement  showed  such  a  constantly  increas-  the  true  science  of  business 
ing  average  of  sales  expense  that  finally  the 

management  issued  an  order  that  every  ex-  But  out  of  all  the  reverberant  publicity 

pense  requisition  of  the  manager  should  be  given  "Scientific  Management" — the  term 
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itself  has  almost  become  standardized — ^what  his  product.    Arid  he  will  examine  the  stand- 
is  to  be  gained  by  the  average  business  man?  ards  against  which  these  men  are  working  and 

For  the  science  of  business  itself,  when  the  exact  methods  that  they  use. 
carefully  formulated,  will  be,  after  all,  as  Dr. 

Scott  says,  merely  common  sense,  the  wisdom  result:  lower  prices 
of  experience  analyzed,  formulated,  codified, 

and  all  in  respect  to  certain  data.  The  effect  upon  the  purchasing  public  of 

But  the  data  are  being  accumulated  now.  the  introduction  of  Scientific  Management 
That  is  what  business  men  individually  and  will  in  the  beginning  be  negligible.  As  long 
through  their  organizations,  and  business*  as  its  application  is  confined  to  occasional  in- 
publications  and  educational  institutions,  dividual  businesses,  the  economies  that  it  will 
notably  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  effect  will  be  internal  and  the  profit  will  be 
Business  Administration,  are  doing  to-day.  restricted  largely  to  the  local  management. 
Analyzing  business  the  world  over,  picking  But  as  a  scientifically  managed  plant,  because 
out  details,  matters  of  routine,  specific  meth-  of  its  lower  costs  of  production,  can  even- 
ods  of  management,  individual  plans  of  or-  tually  undersell  its  comi>etitors,  the  same 
ganization  which  under  certain  conditions  methods  of  management  will  eventually  be- 
have produced  certain  proven  results — pick-  'come  universal  and  the  economies  will  be 
ing  out,  in  other  words,  the  right  way  of  doing  shared  by  the  industry  generally  and  thus 
things,  or  as  Mr.  Taylor  has  expressed  it,  the  become  external.  The  inevitable  result  will 
only  right  way  of  doing  things — the  system,  be  a  lowering  of  prices  to  the  customer. 

The  principles  of  this  science  of  business 

have  oiUy  just  begun  to  be  formulated.     But  increasing  the  workman  s  value  to 

from  a  study  of  the  principles  of  '*  Scientific  himself 

Management"  the  business  man  can  get  a  Because  of  the  fact  that  scientific  direction 

new  business  viewpoint — a  new  mental  atti-  of  labor  is  an  increase  in  the  production  of  the 

tude  toward  his  specific  business  problems.  worker  as  a  unit  and  of  the  organization  as  a 

That  is  important.  For  success  or  failure  whole,  its  principles  have  at  times  been  op- 
in  business  depends  as  much  upon  mental  posed  by  various  bodies  of  workmen  who, 
attitude  as  upon  mental  aptitude.  And  the  through  a  misconception  of  their  real  purp)ose 
mental  attitude  that  prompts  one  business  and  with  the  knowledge  of  the  universally 
man  to  make  a  scientific  study  of  his  own  recognized  defects  of  the  ordinary  piecework 
peculiar  requirements  and  by  experiment  de-  system,  have  branded  Scientific  Management 
termine  the  most  effective  ways  of  getting  the  offhand  as  merely  another  effort  to  "speed 
thing  done — whether  the  task  is  carrying  a  up"  the  workmen.  In  reality  the  new  man- 
pig  of  iron  or  selling  a  carload  of  canned  corn  agement  aims  primarily  not  to  increase  the 
— is  the  mental  attitude  that  makes  for  busi-  strain  on  the  worker  by  forcing  him  into  re- 
ness  success.  doubled  effort,  but  to  apply  his  effort  to 

If  production  costs  have  been  high,  the  greater  advantage.     It  places  at  his  disposal 

manager's  method  of  attacking  the  problem  methods  and  machinery  that  have  proven,  by 

in  the  past  has  been  simply  to  try  to  lower  actual  test,  to  be  the  most  economical  of  his 

wages  or  to  add  machinery.     If  selling  costs  time  and  strength.     It  furnishes  him  with 

have  increased,  he  has  tenaciously  tried  to  instructors  (known  as  *' functional  foremen") 

increase  selling  prices.     And  in  all  of  his  who  are  more  experienced  in  certain  phases 

movements  he  has  usually  been  guided  by  of  his  task  than  he  himself,  through  whose 

accounting   that   was   merely   historic — not  supervision  he  is  enabled  to  use  these  methods 

prophetic;  by  standards  based  on  past  per-  and  machinery  to  best  advantage.     By  a  sys- 

formances — not  carefully  analyzing  possible  tem  of  records,  it  determines  the  workmen's 

performances.  special  capacities  that  permit  him  to  be  set 

But  a  changed  mental  attitude  suggests  a  at  the  work  at  which  he  is  most  proficient, 

new  approach.     If  costs  of  production  are  And  by  means  of  a  bonus  system  it  provides 

high  the  business  man  will  study  the- equip-  for  the  adequate  remuneration  of  the  worker 

ment  that  he  already  has.     He  will  study  not  on  the  basis  of  effort  expended,  but  upon 

workmen    and    ascertain    scientifically   just  the  more  modern  basis  of  effort  practically 

what  is  a  full  day's  work  for  these  workmen  applied  and  expressed  in  units  of  production, 

and  what  will  help  and  will  induce  them  to  As  a  consequence,  the  workman's  value  to 

perform  this  full  day's  work.    When  selling  himself  and  to  the  organization  is  increased, 

expenses  rise  he  will  look  first  to  the  men  who  as  rapidly  and  as  highly  as  his  capabilities 

by  words  of  mouth  or  by  written  words  sell  permit. 


PRESIDENT-CHOOSING— OLD 

WAYS  AND  NEW 

BY  VICTOR   ROSEWATER 

(Member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Republican  National  Committee) 

ILJISTORY  records  that  George  Washing-  The  forerunner  of  our  national  nominating 
ton  was  chosen  President  of  the  United  convention  was  the  caucus  or  conference  of 
States  without  first  having  been  nominated  members  of  Congress  of  the  same  political 
and  even  without  an  opposing  candidate.  So  faith  who  got  together  on  their  own  initiative 
was  his  successor  in  office,  John  Adams.  In  and  without  any  mandate  from  their  constitu- 
the  language  of  the  street,  the  Presidency  ents  assumed  to  advise  as  to  who,  in  their 
was,  in  the  case  of  each  of  these  distinguished  judgment,  was  entitled  to  be  recognized  as 
patriots,  "handed  to  him  on  a  silver  platter."  the  party  standard-bearer.  This  caucus 
The  Presidency  went,  as  it  were,  by  common  must  necessarily  have  proved  to  be  too  crude 
consent  to  the  founders  of  the  republic  to  and  unsatisfactory  to  serve  long  as  the  Presi- 
whom  a  gfateful  people  looked  for  continued  dent-choosing  machinery.  In  such  an  assem- 
service  and  guidance.  blage,  only  those  States  and  districts  repre- 

In  the  early  days  President-choosing,  accord-  sen  ted  in  Congress  by  members  of  one  and 
ing  to  the  primitive  way,  was  as  simple  com-  the  same  political  party  had  a  voice  and  all 
pared  to  modern  methods  as  a  kindergarten  the  others  were  left  without  representation, 
exercise  beside  a  course  in  four-dimension  It  was  to  remedy  these  defects  and  to  enable 
mathematics.  Since  then  the  changes,  al-  the  rank  and  file  of  the  parties,  wherever  they 
though  gradual,  have  been  marked  and  have  might  be,  to  exercise  at  least  a  nominal  con- 
led  up  to  our  present  complicated  convention  trol  of  the  Presidential  nomination  that  the 
nominations  that  make  the  Electoral  College  national  convention,  meeting  every  four  years, 
but  a  mechanical  device  for  registering  the  .came  to  be  evolved  as  we  know  it. 
popular  decision  as  between  rival  party  organ- 
izations. Itwas  the  fluke  that  almost  installed  is  the  nominating  convention  a  failure? 
Aaron  Burr  as  President,  instead  of  Thomas 

Jefferson,  that  forced  the  initial  modifications  The  first  of  these  nominating  conventions, 
of  the  plan  of  President-choosing  agreed  upon  made  up  of  delegates  commissioned  for  that 
by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution.  purpose,  met  in  1832,  more  than  forty  years 

Originally,  members  of  the  Electoral  Col-  after  the  first  Presidential  election.  To  be 
lege  were  to  vote  for  two  persons,  the  one  sure,  the  credentials  of  membership  were  not 
receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes  to  be  too  critically  scrutinized,  nor  were  there  full 
President  and  the  next  highest  to  be  Vice-  delegations  from  each'  State  in  the  Union  in 
President.  The  danger  of  a  succession  that  the  early  conventions;  yet  they  were  really 
would  pull  the  political  lever  each  time  from  representative,  and  their  nominations  were, 
one  side  to  the  other  made  imperative,  the  as  a  rule,  accepted  as  the  official  decrees  of 
change  by  which  the  Electors  should  vote  for  their  respective  parties.  In  time,  national 
only  one  person  for  President  and  for  another  committees  were  appointed  to  carry  on 
for  Vice-President.  Two  or  three  object-  the  work  of  the  campaign  and  to  act  for 
lessons,  too,  of  irresponsible  and  haphazard  the  party  in  arranging  the  preliminaries  of 
action  by  the  Electoral  College,  throwing  the  the  next  convention.  A  form  of  party  or- 
choice  of  President  to  the  House  or  of  Vice-  ganization,  with  a  fundamental  law  of  party 
President  to  the  Senate  because  no  one  had  government  and  rules  to  be  observed  by 
a  majority  of  the  votes  cast,  showed  the  neces-  conventions  and  committees,  came  into  ex- 
sity  of  centering  the  efforts  of  the  newly  istence,  was  perfected  and  modified  to  meet 
aligned  political  parties  each  on  a  single  Presi-  new  conditions,  and  became  the  estab- 
dential  ticket  and  of  imposing  on  the  members  lished  custom  and  constitution  of  the  politi- 
of  the  Electoral  College  a  moral  obligation  to  cal  parties. 

cast  their  ballots  uniformly  for  the  nominees  The  promulgation  of  Presidential  tickets 
of  the  party  which  hud  elected  them.  by  national  nominating  conventions   com- 
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posed  of  delegates  chosen  in  convention  to  can  the  states  regulate  national 

represent  State  and  Congressional  districts  in  conventions  ? 
the  same  number  (later  in  double  the  number) 

of  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  The  new  Oregon  primary  law  is  separable 

has   prevailed  for  more   than   seventy-five  into  two  parts.    The  first  has  to  do  with  the 

years.    All    our    Presidents    since    Andrew  choice  of  national  convention  delegates.    In 

Jackson  have  come  to  us  by  this  way,  and  requiring  that  these  delegates  be  chosen  by 

to  say  that  President-choosing  by  conven-  direct    primary,    Oregon    is    not    breaking 

tion  is  an  utter  failure  and  is  a  denial  of  ground,  because  Wisconsin's  primary  law  has 

popular   government   is   an   indictment    of  for  several  years  embraced  this  feature  and 

almost    the  whole  political  history  of  our  Wisconsin  sent  delegates  to  the  1908  national 

country.  conventions  so  chosen,  as  did  also  several 

That  there  are  no  defects  in  the  existing  other  States,  some  like  California  and  Ohio, 

convention    system    calling    for   remedy,   I  by  virtue  of  primaries  ordered  by  the  State 

would  be  the  last  to  assert.     The  greatest  organizations  under  optional  or  permissive 

weakness    is    the    arbitrary    apportionment  laws.     The  power  of  a  State  to  enact  legis- 

without  relation  to  party  strength  in  the  lation  governing  national  conventions  has, 

various  States.     The  persistence  with  which  however,  been  seriously  questioned.    In  1908 

those  already  in  official  place  force  themselves  the  subject  was  referred  by  the  Republican 

into  the  conventions  and  as  delegates  seek  National  Committee  to  three  of  the  ablest 

to  make  -and  unmake  the  executive,  who  in  lawyers  in  the  country,  who  agreed  that  these 

theory  forms  a  coordinate  and  independent  conventions   were   entirely   extra-legal   and 

branch  of  the  government,  is  another.     The  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  State  lawmakers, 

opportunities  for  special  interests  to  exert  and  possibly  also  of  federal  lawmakers,  and 

their  influence  under  cover  through  these  and  that  all  the  States  could  do  was  to  regulate 

other  agencies  constitute  still  another  fault,  the  machinery  of  primary  elections  within 

although  they  would  doubtless  also  be  ex-  their  own  geographical  limits  and  to  govern 

erted  to  greater  or  less  degree  in  any  form  of  the  conduct  of  party  committees  in  charge  of 

President-choosing.  State  or  local  campaigns.     The  vital  point  is 

that  each  national  convention  is  itself  the 

shall  we  adopt  the  direct  primary?  plenary  power  of  the  political  party  in  the 

nation  and  that  its  decrees  are  independent 

It  is  now  being  declared  by  some  that  the  of  any  law-making  body  and  paramount  to 
national  nominating  convention  has  quite  any  enacted  laws  in  conflict  with  them, 
outlived  its  usefulness  and  must  soon  give  Let  me  illustrate  by  recalling  that  the 
way  to  a  nation-wide  primary  for  direct  choice  Republican  party  has  a  definitely  established 
of  Presidential  candidates.  President-choos-  dual  unit  of  representation,  the  State  for 
ing  by  direct  primary  is  proclaimed  the  clos-  delegates-at-large  and  the  Congressional  dis- 
est  approximation  to  true  democracy.  It  trict  for  district  delegates.  For  each  delegate 
must  be  admitted  that  the  idea  thus  advanced  an  alternate  is  to  be  chosen  in  the  same 
is  in  itself  attractive  —  that  theoretically  manner  as  the  principal,  and  commissioned 
a  Presidential  primary  is  the  logical  out-  to  act  for  him  in  the  event  of  disability  or 
growth  of  the  direct  primary  for  nominating  absence.  When  the  Legislature  of  Demo- 
candidates  for  local  and  State  offices.  The  cratic  Mississippi  undertook  to  require  all 
propaganda  for  a  new  way  of  President-  delegates  to  be  selected  in  State  convention, 
choosing,  apparently  revolutionary,  warrants  conforming  to  the  Democratic  unit  of  repre- 
an  inquiry  as  to  what  assurance  it  offers  of  sentation,  which  is  the  State,  it  made  compli- 
curing  existing  evils,  how  far  it  is  feasible,  and  ance  with  this  law,  by  which  all  the  districts 
if  feasible,  how  sych  a  change  would  have  to  but  one  might  be  left  without  delegates,  a 
be  brought  about.  Discussion  of  this  subject  defiance  of  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the 
is,  I  believe,  timely  because  Oregon  at  the  last  Republican  national  convention,  which  is  the 
election  adopted  an  act,  submitted  by  initia-  highest  party  tribunal, 
tive  petition,  applying  its  primary  law  to  the  Again,  Wisconsin's  primary  law,  as  origi- 
selection  of  national  convention  delegates  and  nally  enacted,  provides  that  while  the  dele- 
a  preferential  expression  on  Presidential  can-  gates  must  be  chosen  by  direct  primary  in 
didates.  If  other  States  should  follow  the  each  representative  district,  the  alternates 
lead  of  Oregon,  we  are  assured,  the  popular  should  all  be  appointed  by  the  State  com- 
nomination  of  Presidential  candidates  would  mittees  of  the  respective  parties.  The  alter- 
be  achieved.  nates,  therefore,  might  be  named  without 
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regard  to  districts  and  should  the  contin-  nating  conventions  will  invariably  be  held  in 
gency  arise  by  which  the  delegates  were  un-  June  and  July  as  usual.  But  the  dates  of  the 
able  to  act  and  the  alternates  be  called  on  to  conventions  are  wholly  within  the  control  of 
serve,  the  Republicans  of  various  Congres-  the  several  party  organizations  and  could  be 
sional  districts  might  be  completely  dis-  put  in  January  or  March  or  any  other  month 
franchised.  that  seemed  preferable.    If  the  conventions 

were  called  to  meet  in  advance  of  Oregon's 
Oregon's  new  law  primary  day,  the  Oregon  plan  would  never 

get  started. 

The  newly  adopted  Oregon  law  collides  The  second  part  of  the  new  Oregon  primary 
with  the  custom  of  the  convention  in  more  law  has  to  do  with  a  preferential  expression 
than  one  place.  Under  the  Oregon  law  a  spe-  on  President  and  Vice-President  as  advis- 
cial  primary  is  to  be  held  once  every  four  ory  instructions  on  the  national  convention 
years  on  the  forty-fifth  day  before  the  first  delegates.  Neither  is  this  feature  xmique, 
Monday  in  June,  at  which  all  the  delegates  although  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  it  is  the  first 
apportioned  to  that  State  are  to  be  chosen  by  instance  of  a  law  providing  for  such  a  straw 
direct  vote,  but  no  elector  is  to  vote  for  more  ballot  under  official  supervision.  Ohio  held 
than  one  delegate.  Oregon's  law  wipes  out  a  State- wide  primary  in  1908  designed  to  de- 
entirely  the  recognized  Republican  imit  of  termine  the  choice  of  Ohio  Republicans  as 
representation  in  the  Congressional  district  between  two  Ohio  candidates,  but  the  sup- 
and  seeks  to  make  all  the  delegates  delegates-  porters  of  only  one  candidate  entered  into  the 
at-large.  Not  only  this,  but  it  would  de-  spirit  of  it  and  the  overwhelming  endorse- 
prive  every  member  of  a  party  in  Oregon  of  ment  of  Mr.  Taft  did  not  prevent  the  dele- 
his  equal  voice  in  Presidential  nominations  gates  from  two  Congressional  districts  voting 
enjoyed  by  members  of  the  party  in  other  against  him,  thus  depriving  him  of  the  benefit 
States.  of  a  solid  delegation  from  his  own  State. 

But  in  Oregon  the  names  of  Presidential 

INCONSISTENT  WITH  EXISTING  PRACTICE      and  Vice-Presidcntial  possibilities  are  to  be 

filed,  with  or  without  their  consent,  in  the 

To  explain  more  in  detail,  undfir  the  exist-  same  manner  as  are  names  of  candidates  for 
ing  rule  every  member  of  the  Republican  State  office  and  printed  on  the  primary  ballot, 
party  is  entitled  to  a  voice  in  the  selec-  Their  merits  and  demerits  are  to  be  set  forth 
tion  of  six  national  delegates,  namely,  the  in  the  official  campaign  book  and  the  vote  is 
four  delegates-at-large  for  his  State  and  the  to  be  canvassed  and  certified  to  each  of  the 
two  delegates  for  his  district;  every  mem-  elected  delegates  of  the  same  political  party, 
ber  of  the  Democratic  party  is  similarly  No  penalty  is  prescribed  for  any  delegate  who 
entitled  to  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  not  declines  to  be  governed  by  this  advice  and 
less  than  six  delegates  and  may  have  a  each  delegate  is  left  to  determine  how  long, 
voice  in  the  selection  of  the  whole  number  if  at  all,  he  should  continue  to  cast  his  ballot 
to  which  his  State  is  entitled.  The  Oregon  for  the  ostensible  choice  of  his  constituency, 
law  would  limit  the  franchise  of  each  party  The  hope  is  expressed  by  the  sponsors  of  the 
member  to  the  selection  of  a  single  delegate,  new  way  that  the  vote  of  such  an  intelli- 
The  Oregon  law  further  fails  to  make  any  gent  and  discriminating  electorate  as  Oregon 
provision  whatever  for  electing  alternates,  boasts,  especially  if  it  discloses  an  emphatic 
Incidentally,  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  preference  for  one  particular  standard- 
the  last  Republican  national  convention  it-  bearer  in  any  party,  will  have  a  potential 
self  adopted,  without  dissent,  rules  to  govern  influence  on  the  delegates  from  other  States 
the  make-up  of  the  next  Republican  national  and  point  to  them  the  only  nomination  that 
convention,  and  that  while  these  rules  leave  can  command  popular  support.  The  extent 
the  method  of  electing  delegates  to  be  pre-  to  which  this  influence  could  go  would,  of 
scribed  in  the  call  issued  by  the  National  course,  depend  on  whether  the  delegates  of 
Committee,  they  expressly  require  the  alter-  other  States  were  chosen  and  instructed  be- 
nates  to  be  chosen  at  the  same  time  and  in  fore  or  after  this  vote, 
the  same  manner  as  the  delegates. 

How  easily  the  Oregon  law  could  be  nulli-    voting  on  candidates  in  open  primary 
fied  if  there  were  any  purpose  to  do  so  is 

plain.  It  specifies  a  fixed  date  (which  in  191 2  Be  that  as  it  may,  let  me  note  in  this  con- 
will  be  April  19)  for  the  Presidential  primary,  nection  that  the  Oregon  primary  is  the  so- 
assuming  that  the  several   national   nomi-  called  open  primary  and  that  nothing  what- 
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ever,  in  the  law  or  practice,  prevents  any  one  actuated  by  either  legitimate  Of  questionable 
there  from  voting  any  party  ticket  regardless  motives,  the  votes  thus  diverted  must  come 
of  his  own  party  affliations  or  his  intention  to  from  the  real  candidates  and  prevent  the  re- 
vote  the  same  party  ticket  in  the  subsequent  turns  of  the  primary  election  from  reflecting 
election.  In  other  words,  there  is  nothing  the  true  state  of  public  sentiment  or  serving 
to  prevent  Republicans  from  helping  the  as  a  dependable  guide  for  delegates  from 
Democrats  to  choose  their  Presidential  and  other  States.  In  fact,  the  setting  up  of 
Vice-Presidential  nominees,  and  vice  versa,  "favorite  sons"  would  be  as  much  and  more 
or  packing  the  straw  vote  for  an  unpopular  a  thriving  business  under  a  Presidential  pri- 
and  weak  candidate  for  the  express  purpose  mary  than  under  the  convention  scheme.  If 
of  having  an  easy  mark  to  combat  in  the  other  States,  or  all  the  States,  copied  Ore- 
campaign.  This  difficulty  would  not  be  pre-  gon's  Presidential  primary  law,  the  national 
sented  so  strongly  in  a  closed  primary  with  nominating  conventions  would  still  in  all 
participation  confined  to  avowed  and  known  probability  be  called  upon  to  choose  the 
members  of  each  political  party,  but  with  the  standard-bearers  much  the  same  as  they  do 
open  primary,  if  the  piecemeal  Presidential  now,  and  the  preferential  vote  would  exert 
primary  proved  to  be  what  is  claimed  for  it,  the  same  sort  of  influence  as  the  instruction 
assurance  that  the  strongest  man  would  be  passed  by  conventions  and  the  straw  votes 
the  high  man  would  still  be  wanting.  taken  here,  there,  and  everywhere  by  self- 

appointed  monitors. 
THE  "dark  horse  "  How,  then,  shall  we  ever  get  to  an  effective 

direct  popular  choice  of  Presidential  nominees 
As  chief  merits  of  the  Presidential  primary  if  it  is  thought  desirable?  My  answer  is  that 
are  set  forth  that  it  would  make  the  "dark  it  must  come  through  the  national  organiza- 
horse"  impossible  and  would  tend  to  elimi-  /tions  of  the  political  parties  themselves  or 
nate  the  "favorite  son,"  both  results  contrib-  [through  Congressional  legislation,  for  which 
uting  to  reduce  the  power  of  "special  inter-  perhaps  a  constitutional  amendment  may  be 
ests"  to  trade  in  the  nominations  for  their  [prerequisite.  Any  one  of  the  national  party 
own  subservient  or  trusted  representatives.  |  organizations  can  at  will  introduce  the  direct 
The  extinction  of  the  "dark  horse"  would  primary  for  President-choosing  and  either  do 
unquestionably  follow  a  requirement  barring  away  with  national  nominating  conventions 
aspirants  not  listed  on  the  primary  ballot,  altogether  or  continue  them  only  for  plat- 
American  history  reveals  some  interesting  form-making  and  the  contingency  of  no 
"dark  horses";  Garfield  would  never  have  nomination  at  the  polls.  A  constitutional 
been  President  had  we  then  had  this  new  way  amendment  could  abolish  the  Electoral  Col- 
of  President-choosing;  Bryan  would  never  lege,  which  we  all  know  has  become  mainly 
have  talked  himself  into  a  nomination  on  ornamental,  and  give  us  direct  popular  elec- 
a  cross  of  gold  and  crown  of  thorns;  Roose-  tion  of  Presidents.  It  could  predicate  such 
velt  would  not  have  succeeded  the  la-  an  election  on  a  direct  primary  nomination 
mented  McKinley.  Yet  the  "dark  horse"  or  it  could  combine  it  with  a  preliminary  elec- 
is  admittedly  an  extra-hazardous  risk ;  there  tion  and  a  subsequent  by-election  to  deter- 
would  be  comp)ensating  benefits  to  offset  mine  between  the  Presidential  race  horses 
the  loss.  polling  the  highest  votes  in  the  trial  heat. 

Such  changes  in  our  machinery  of  govem- 
THE  "favorite  SON "  mcnt  would  be  decidedly  radical  and  are  not 

to  be  expected  to  materialize  in  a  day  or  a 
When  it  comes  to  eliminating  the  "favorite  year.  If  the  demand  for  direct  Presidential 
son"  by  direct  primary  process,  that  is  more  nominations,  however,  should  become  gen- 
doubtful.  What  is  to  prevent  a  "favorite  eral  and  insistent,  one  of  the  political  parties 
son"  from  filing  in  each  State  where  a  Presi-  might  respond  to  it  in  the  hope  of  striking 
dential  preference  is  to  be  recorded  and  why  .a  popular  chord  and  scoring  an  advantage 
should  not  "State  pride"  prompt  cross-marks  over  the  political  enemy.  In  the  meanwhile 
after  the  name  most  familiar  because  the  the  sporadic  efforts  of  Oregon,  and  States 
" home  man "  is  an  esteemed  neighbor?  If  a  that  fRSyToWow  suit,  to  project  a  Presidential 
"favorite  son"  springs  forth  in  each  State,  primary  on  the  installment  plan  must  be  at 
or  has  his  name  filed  by  interested  parties  best  only  experimental. 


WILL  THERE   BE  A  NEW  PARTY? 

BY  JAMES  A.  EDGERTON 

/^NE  of  the  most  significant  results  of  the  These  are  but  a  few  of  many  like  references 
^■^  late  election  was  that  in  Pennsylvania,  that  I  personally  recall.  Although  the  new 
There  an  independent  candidate  for  Governor  party  idea  has  been  frequently  disclaimed  by 
left  the  Democratic  nominee  a  bad  third  and  insurgent  leaders  it  has  apparently  possessed 
almost  defeated  the  machine  of  Quay  and  of  sufficient  vitality  to  survive  these  denials. 
Penrose.  If  such  an  outcome  is  possible  in  Only  the  other  day  I  read  in  some  agricul- 
boss-ridden  Pennsylvania,  what  might  not  be  tural  paper  an  item  signed  by  the  initials  of 
accomplished  in  the  entire  nation?  the  editor  suggesting  that  a  new  party  was 

The  great- race  made  by  the  Keystone  party  actually  being  formed  without  any  precon- 
becomes  all  the  more  significant  in  \dew  of  certed  movement  to  that  end.  Still  later 
the  fact  that  for  several  months  the  whole  came  an  editorial  in  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean 
country  has  been  talking  of  a  new  party.  One  sarcastically  inviting  Colonel  Roosevelt  to 
of  the  earliest  public  references  to  the  subject  marshal  the  hosts  of  the  New  Nationalism  into 
occurred  in  the  sp)eech  of  Hugh  T.  Halbert,  a  third  party  and  thus  clear  the  atmosphere, 
president  of  the  Roosevelt  Club  of  St.  Paul.  It  asserted  that  the  Colonel  had  long  harbored 
It  was  at  the  banquet  where  Gififord  Pinchot  the  new  party  idea  as  was  proved  by  his 
made  his  now  famous  speech  demanding  that  Osawatomie  speech.  These  and  numberless 
the  special  interests  be  driven  out  of  politics,  other  utterances  on  the  subject  only  go  to 
Mr.  Halbert  then  said  that  a  new  party  had  show  that  it  is  in  all  men's  minds.  It  is  a 
already  been  formed,  that  though  without  a  sort  of  minor  chord  running  through  the 
name  it  was  not  without  principles  and  that  thought  of  the  nation.  It  is  a  big  but  as  yet 
its  leaders  were  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  the  undefined  possibihty  lurking  in  the  political 
club's  honored  guests,  GiflFord  Pinchot  and  background.  Now  the  point  to  all  this  is 
James  R.  Garfield.  Both  of  these  gentlemen  that  where  everybody  is  thinking  of  a  given 
spoke  later,  but  neither  took  the  trouble  to  thing  as  a  possibility  a  very  slight  event  or 
deny  Mr.  Halbert 's  statement.  After  the  combination  of  events  may  precipitate  that 
press  of  the  country  had  commented  on  the  very  thing  as  an  actuality, 
matter,  however,  and  many  papers  had  con-  Aside  from  these  suggestive  but  inconclu- 
nected  Pinchot  with  the  utterance,  he  and  sive  facts,  are  there  not  more  tangible  signs 
Garfield  did  join  in  a  statement  denying  that  of  the  formation  of  a  new  party  contained  in 
either  of  them  had  proposed  the  actual  organ-  the  political  situation  itself?  As  a  matter  of 
ization  of  a  new  party.  fact,  there  is  an  actual  line  of  division  cutting 

It  was  not  long  after  the  St.  Paul  episode  across  both  existing  parties.  On  the  Repub- 
that  a  progressive  paper  in  Des  Moines  called  lican  side  this  line  is  quite  clear,  separating 
for  a  national  conference  at  Kansas  City  to  the  organization  into  two  warring  groups  that 
form  a  new  party.  It  designated  several  are  more  antagonistic  than  the  Republicans 
men  as  the  leaders  of  the  proposed  organiza-  and  Democrats.  It  is  a  mistake  to  say  that 
tion,  among  them  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  the  progressive  movement  sprang  into  being 
Wm.  J.  Bryan.  Several  progressive  Senators  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  Congress.  The 
and  Representatives  were  also  named.  struggle  between  the  progressives  and  re- 

The  third  reference  to  a  new  party  that  I  actionaries  went  on  while  Roosevelt  was 
recall  was  made  by  former  Senator  R.  F.  President.  It  has  only  become  more  acute 
Pettigrew,  of  South  Dakota.  In  an  inter-  and  open  during  the  present  administration. 
\iew  Senator  Pettigrew  strongly  urged  the  Whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  the 
need  of  such  an  organization  and  expressed  two  factions  are  farther  apart  to-day  than 
the  belief  that  if  started  it  might  sweep  the  ever  before.  The  President's  efforts  to  pro- 
country  in  191 2.  More  recently  a  meeting  of  duce  harmony  would  be  more  effective  were 
the  Kmghts  of  Labor  adopted  resolutions  de-  no  principle  involved.  It  is  possible  to  com- 
manding a  thorough  reduction  of  the  tariff  pose  differences  th^t  are  only  personal.  But 
and  intimated  that  if  the  Democrats  did  not  where  fimdamental  policies  are  at  stake,  com- 
attend  to  this  a  new  party  might  be  formed  promise  means  sacrifice  of  principle  by  one 
that  would.  side  or  the  other.    This  is  an  impossible  sort 
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of  harmony.     It  may  delay  the  contest,  but  become  more  evident  as  soon  as  the  Demo- 
does  not  settle  the  issue.  crats  are  in  responsible  control  of  the  House 

For  the  Republican  party  again  to  become  of  Representatives.  The  inevitable  result 
united  it  must  be  either  all  reactionary  or  all  will  be  that  the  progressives  of  both  parties 
progressive.  That  it  will  ever  again  be  all  will  vote  together,  as  they  already  have  done 
reactionary  is  so  improbable  as  to  require  no  on  so  many  occasions,  and  that  the  reaction- 
discussion.  Will  it  then  be  all  progressive?  aries  of  both  parties  will  vote  together.  Thus 
In  the  newly  elected  Congress  the  regulars  in  spite  of  themselves  they  will  become  ad- 
have  more  than  two  to  one  over  the  progres-  justed  to  the  new  and  natural  alignment, 
sives  in  the  Republican  membership  of  the  The  old  partisanism  is  djdng  out  and  the 
House  and  more  than  three  to  one  in  the  Re-  new  partisanism  is  arising.  In  the  late  elec- 
publican  membership  of  the  Senate.  To  say  tion  the  people  voted  for  Democrats  only 
that  this  one-half  or  one-third  will  rule  the  where  they  had  no  progressives  to  vote  for. 
party  would  be  the  proverbial  tail  wagging  In  Tennessee  they  could  turn  to  a  Republican 
the  dog.  The  reactionaries  are  by  no  means  against  the  Democratic  machine, 
annihilated.  Dazed  they  may  be,  but  before  It  is  folly  to  seek  to  win  battles  with  a 
they  will  finally  relinquish  control  of  the  or-  divided  army.  Bryan  tried  that  through 
ganization  they  have  ruled  so  long  there  will  three  disastrous  campaigns,  Parker  attempted 
be  a  more  serious  battle  than  has  yet  occurred,  it  in  one  still  more  disastrous,  Hearst  met  his 
Already  the  tariff  and  corporation  forces  are  Waterloo  in  New  York  in  the  same  fashion 
reforming  their  lines.  In  the  main  they  have  and  Roosevelt  split  on  that  rock  in  1910.  If 
the  President  with  them.  True,  he  has  in-  we  are  to  have  progressive  victories  we  must 
vited  the  insurgents  into  conference,  has  have  an  all-progressive  party  with  which  to 
promised  to  restore  their  patronage  and  has  win  them.  We  cannot  go  forward  by  switch- 
spoken  in  his  message  for  a  parcels  post,  ing  from  one  half-and-half  party  to  another 
physical  valuation  of  railroads,  and  a  stronger  half-and-half  party.  Political  divisions  as 
tariff  commission.  Yet  on  the  two  main  ques-  they  now  exist  are  an  anachronism.  They  are 
tions  of  the  tariff  and  the  trusts,  he  has  of  the  past  rather  than  of  the  present.  They 
recommended  that  there  be  no  farther  present  are  a  matter  of  names  rather  than  of  prind- 
legislation.  pies.     They  are  not  only  illogical  but  in  the 

While  the  President  defends  Ballinger  and  long  run  are  impossible.  The  real  line  of 
the  Payne-Aldrich  bill,  while  he  holds  to  his  cleavage  is  between  progressive  and  reaction- 
present  advisers  and  advocates  ship  subsi-  ary,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when 
dies,  he  is  not  liable  to  go  far  in  the  direction  political  parties  will  be  made  to  conform  to 
of  harmonizing  the  insurgents.     The  other  this  actual  division. 

regular  Republican  leaders  can  do  even  less       It  is  a  fact  not  without  interest,  and  per- 

to  that  end,  for  they  are  less  progressive  than  haps  not  without  significance,   that  every 

Mr.  Taf  t.    Already  a  large  and  influential  sec-  eighteen  or  twenty  years  a  new  party  has  been 

tion  of  them  are  advising  a  return  to  the  poli-  formed  that  in  a  general  way  represented  the 

cies  of  Hanna  and  McKinley  and  to  the  rights  of  the  people  as  against  special  privilege 

days   of    large    campaign    contributions   as  and  that  attained  considerable  proportions, 

the  only  means  of  winning  elections.    What-  In  1854  the  Republican  party  was  born.     In 

ever  the  President  may  attempt  to  do,  this  1874  the  Greenback  party  came  into  exist- 

element   would    dearly  love    to   throw    La  ence.     At  one  time  it  polled  nearly  one  mil- 

Follette  and  his  followers  overboard.  lion  votes  and  by  fusion  with  the  Democrats 

As  for  the  Democrats,  they  are  more  har-  elected  several  governors  and  members  of 
monious,  at  least  for  the  time  being.  Yet  Congress.  In  1892  the  People's  party  ap- 
their  party  has  been  divided  into  Bryan  and  peared.  Two  years  later  it  polled  almost  two 
anti-Bryan  camps  and  the  moment  they  are  in  million  votes.  At  one  time  it  had  a  half 
power  the  old  lines  of  cleavage  are  almost  dozen  governors,  as  many  Senators  and  in 
certain  to  reappear.  Bryan  still  has  his  hold  the  neighborhood  of  twenty  members  of  the 
on  millions  of  Democrats  and  even  if  he  were  House  of  Representatives.  Eighteen  years 
personally  eliminated  Bryanism  would  re-  from  1892  brings  us  to  1910,  or  if  twenty  years 
main.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  same  fight  be  considered  the  period,  that  brings  us  to 
between  progressive  and  reactionary  is  on  in  191 2.  This  consideration  is  lent  added  force 
the  Democratic  as  in  the  Republican  party,  by  the  striking  circumstance  that  at  this  very 
This  has  been  made  apparent  by  the  fight  juncture  the  country  is  discussing  and  seem- 
between  Governor-elect  Wilson  and  former  ingly  expecting  a  new  party  and  tiat  the  pro- 
Senator  James  Smith  in  New  Jersey.     It  will  gressive  movement  has  arisen  in  much  the 
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same  way  that  these  other  movements  arose  erately  radical  action.  Socialism  is  now  im- 
and  represents  in  a  general  way  the  same  possible  just  as  the  old  stand-pat  reactionism 
tendencies.  In  all  except  name  it  is  really  in  is  impossible.  Is  there  not  between  these 
itself  a  new  party.  All  that  remains  to  make  two  extremes  a  middle  course  that  the  people 
the  parallel  complete  is  for  it  to  declare  for  can  follow? 
independent  political  action.  The  late  election  definitely  and  finally  repu- 

Socialists  profess  to  believe  that  theirs  is  diated  the  stand-patters.  That  is  the  one 
the  new  party  that  is  to  sweep  the  country,  general  and  certain  result  that  is  clear.  The 
This  year  their  vote  has  advanced  to  some-  outcome,  however,  is  largely  negative,  unless 
thing  more  than  500,000  and  they  elected  a  something  better,  something  constructive, 
nun:A)er  of  minor  officials,  such  as  members  arises  to  take  the  place  of  that  which  has  been 
of  State  legislatures,  and  one  representative  in  discarded.  Personally  I  do  not  believe  that 
Congress.  For  my  own  part  I  do  not  believe  the  Democratic  party  can  meet  the  situation, 
the  American  people  will  ever  accept  Social-  As  already  stated,  its  very  effort  to  grapple 
ism,  or  at  least  not  as  now  advocated  and  not  with  the  problem  in  a  responsible  way  ^\dll 
for  years  to  come.  In  Milwaukee,  where  its  discover  it  to  be  as  badly  divided  as  the 
greatest  strength  has  been  attained,  its  city  Republicans.  For  one  thing  it  has  no  defi- 
administration  has  not  stood  for  socialistic  nite  program  on  which  all,  or  even  a  majority,, 
principles  but  rather  for  civic  reform.  Mr.  of  its  members  agree.  On  the  tariff  it  repre- 
Victor  L.  Berger,  the  man  in  control  of  the  sents  all  shades  of  opinion  from  free  trade  to 
Milwaukee  situation,  practically  admits  that  the  highest  protection  on  particular  interests 
if  the  Socialist  mayor  and  council  had  sought  — the  special'  interest  favored  depending  on 
to  enact  the  whole  Socialist  program  they  the  district  of  the  member  voting.  The  most 
would  not  this  year  have  carried  the  city.       enlightened  thought  of  the  country  favors  a 

Another  illuminating  fact  is  that  the  So-  tariff  commission  and  revision  one  schedule 
cialist  vote  gains  only  in  years  when  the  at  a  time  rather  than  by  the  old  log-rolling 
Democratic  party  is  not  radical.  In  1900,  methods.  Yet  a  majority  of  the  Democrats 
when  Bryan  was  a  candidate,  the  Socialist  seem  hostile  to  the  new  way  and  appear  de- 
vote in  the  entire  nation  was  less  than  100,-  termined  to  cling  to  the  old  despite  its  in- 
000.  In  1904,  when  Parker  was  the  Demo-  efficiency  and  scandal.  The  high  cost  of  liv- 
cratic  nominee,  the  Debs  vote  jumped  up  to  ing,  on  which  the  last  election  turned,  is  still 
more  than  400,000.  In  1908  Mr.  Bryan  was*  with  us.  What  will^the  Democrats  do,  what 
again  the  standard  bearer  and  the  Socialist  can  they  do  on  the  lines  they  propose,  to  cor- 
vote  remained  almost  stationary.  Now  that  rect  this  condition?  The  election  of  1910  was 
Bryan  is  apparently  eliminated  it  is  once  more  not  so  much  a  Democratic  victory  as  a 
increasing.  This  would  indicate  that  it  is  a  Republican  defeat.  The  Democrats  are  on 
negative  rather  than  a  positive  force.  Talks  probation.  What  if  they  fail,  as  theyseem- 
with  many  men  who  have  voted  the  Socialist  ingly  must  fail?  The  people  of  the  country 
ticket  reveal  this  to  be  the  exact  fact.  They  are  in  no  temper  for  further  partisan  failure 
did  it  as  a  protest  against  the  old  parties  and  to  meet  their  demands.  If  the  Democrats  of 
because  there  was  no  truly  progressive  party  the  coming  Congress  reveal  themselves  as 
in  the  field.  In  other  words  the  increased  divided  and  inefficient,  what  then?  Will  the 
vote  for  the  Socialists  only  gives  a  slight  indi-  voters  again  turn  to  the  stand-pat  reactionism 
cation  of  what  would  happen  if  there  were  a  of  the  Republican  majority?  Will  they  turn 
new  party  of  reform  principles  and  along  to  the  President,  who  still  upholds  Ballinger, 
distinctively  American  lines.  The  phenome-  who  still  defends  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill 
nal  vote  for  Berry  in  Pennsylvania  gave  an  and  who  puts  off  tariff  revision  for  a  year  or 
even  stronger  indication.  longer?     Or  will  they  turn  to  the  progressives, 

Moreover,  the  growth  of  the  Socialist  vote  who  have  a  definite,  practical,  constructive 
in  itself  furnishes  a  powerful  argument  for  the  policy  in  line  with  the  popular  demands,  and 
formation  of  a  progressive  party  of  more  make  of  these  a  party  after  their  own  hearts 
moderate  principles.  To  the  average  Amer-  that  will  do  the  things  they  want  done? 
ican  the  social  ownership  of  all  the  means  of  Which  is  the  probable  course?  Which  would 
production  and  distribution  is  a  dream.  But  be  the  sensible  course? 
brought  face  to  face  with  even  the  possibility  At  this  very  time  there  is  a  movement  on 
of  such  a  program  winning  he  would  draw  foot  to  form  a  Progressive  League,  national  in 
back  and  seek  to  find  a  more  practical  way  scope  and  non-partisan  in  character.  Its 
out.  In  other  words  an  extremely  radical  purposes  will  be  to  advance  legislation  in  the 
party,  if  strong  enough,  may  stimulate  mod-  interests  of  the  people,  to  reduce  the  tariff  and 
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the  cost  of  living,  to  control  the  corporations,  driven  out  many  of  the  political  bosses  with 
to  bring  about  physical  valuation  of  railroads,  the  flaming  sword  of  direct  nominations  and 
to  eliminate  graft  and  bribery,  to  purify  elec-  put  the  army  of  stand-pat  reactionism  to  utter 
tions,  to  promote  direct  primaries,  direct  elec-  rout.  It  has  divided  the  Republican  party 
tioii  of  ^Senators  and  direct  legislation,  to  and  will  divide  the  Democratic  party  if  that 
arive  the  bosses  and  special  interests  out  of  organization  does  not  show  itself  thoroughly 
politics  and  in  general  to  forward  the  pro-  and  eflficiently  progressive.  The  reform  wave 
grcssive  cause.  True,  this,  if  generally  organ-  that  has  advanced,  then  receded,  is  once  more 
uea,  will  not  be  a  new  party;  but  it  could  very  returning  with  added  force.  Despite  the  un- 
rcaaiiy  be  turned  .into  one,  should  the  occa-  certainties  of  leaders,  the  American  people 
sioii  arise.  themselves  know  what  they  are  about.     It  is 

1  he  labor  forces  are  ready  for  independent  they  who  constitute  the  Progressive  party, 
political  action.  Vast  bodies  of  farmers  are  They  formed  it,  named  it  and  will  yet  make 
rapidly  becoming  ready.  The  Farmers'  Un-  it  an  independent  political  entity.  Through 
ion,  for  example,  stands  for  progressive  prin-  it  as  an  instrument  they  will  work  their  will, 
cipies.  While  it  is  pledged  as  an  organization  They  are  tired  of  fighting  their  battles  with 
not  to  go  into  politics,  there  is  nothing  to  pre-  divided  armies,  of  depending  on  organizations 
vent  its  individual  members  from  doing  so.  whose  power  of  coherence  is  in  a  name  rather 
The  Grange  is  moving  along  these  same  pro-  than  in  a  principle,  of  turning  from  one  party 
gressive  lines.  The  whole  country  is  ripe  for  that  is  inefficient  to  another  that  is  still  less 
a  new  departure.  The  election  of  last  year  eflScient.  Ha ving-discarded  fictions  and  pre- 
was  only  a  prelude  to  that  which  is  to  be.         tenses  they  are  ready  for  actualities.    They 

The  railroad  question  is  as  acute  as  at  any  hearken  to  the  voice  that  said,  "Speak  imto 
time  in  the  past.  If  the  threatened  increase  the  children  of  Israel  that  they  go  forward." 
in  freight  rates  is  brought  about,  as  now  seems  They  are  of  the  same  stock  and  spirit  as  those 
probable,  it  will  become  more  acute.  De-  who  formed  the  republic  of  Washington  and 
spite  all  the  legislation,  little  of  a  remedial  preserved  that  of  Lincoln;  and  they  will  yet  . 
nature  has  actually  been  dbne.  It  will  not  rescue  and  perpetuate  the  republic  of  our  day. 
take  long  to  demonstrate  that  along  present  Parties  are  but  the  symbols  of  issues.  The 
lines  little  can  be  done.  new  issues  are  here  and  the  new  party  is 

Despite  the  outcry  and  attempted  legal  born  to  represent  them, 
procedure  against  the  food  trusts  and  other  *  Every  indication  now  is  that  William  H. 
agencies  that  corner  the  necessaries  of  life  Taft  will  be  the  nominee  of  the  Republican 
their  grip  is  as  firm  as  ever.  Before  such  vital  national  convention  in  191 2.  At  the  same 
problems,  of  what  good  are  outworn  party  time  it  is  certain  that  a  large  section  of  that 
names?  Why  should  not  the  people  forget  convention  will  be  for  Senator  Cummins  or 
their  old  divisions  and  unite  for  their  own  some  other  progressive  candidate.  Will  the 
protection?  insurgents  acquiesce  in  the  naming  of  Taft? 

In  my  own  opinion  the  new  party  is  already  Can  they  do  so  and  be  true  to  their  principles 
l:)orn,  even  though  its  members  do  not  yet  and  to  the  American  people?  Will  not  the 
recognize  the  fact.  Mr.  Halbert  was  wiser  very  logic  of  the  situation,  the  very  force  that 
than  he  knew  in  announcing  its  advent  and  impelled  them  to  start  the  progressive  move- 
in  stating  that  though  without  a  name  it  is  ment,  then  drive  them  to  declare  their  inde- 
not  without  principles.  But  it  is  not  without  pendence  and  to  name  a  third  ticket?  With 
a  name.  It  has  been  fighting  a  battle  in  a  conservative  like  Judson  Harmon  as  the 
Congressandin  the  primaries  and  during  that  Democratic  candidate,  such  a  progressive 
struggle  the  people  themselves  christened  it.  ticket  would  draw  to  itself  multiplied  thou- 
It  is  the  Progressive  party.  It  has  already  sands  of  advanced  Democrats.  This  would 
freed  the  House  of  Representatives,  broken  be  the  actual  launching  of  the  new  party, 
the  Aldrich  machine  in  the  Senate,  exf>osed  For  one  I  regard  some  such  a  result  as 
and  partially  defeated  the  scheme  of  private  both  desirable  and  inevitable.  It  would  clear 
interests  to  grab  the  country's  remaining  the  atmosphere,  define  the  issue  and  drive  the 
natural  resources,  made  the  Payne-Aldrich  selfish  interests  all  on  one  side  where  the 
tariff  a  stench  in  the  nostrils  of  the  people,  people  could  fight  them  in  the  open. 
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A   DEMOCRAT'S  ANSWER 

BY  S.  STANWOOD  MENKEN 

(Member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  New  York  Democratic  League) 

IN  the  sense  that  a  political  party  is  com-  cratic  party  as  the  safer  party  for  them,  a 

posed  of  men  of  like  political  ideas,  I  be-  view  largely  taken  in  the  last  New  York  State 

lieve  that  a  new  political  party  has  been  born,  campaign  by  men  identified  with  important 

Its  members  are  in  both  of  the  old  parties,  corporations. 

and  in  the  absence  of  the  sincere  adoption  of  There  is,  however,  a  large  body  of  Demo- 
progressive  principles  by  one  or  the  other  of  crats  who  feel  that  the  party  must  not  allow 
the  present  parties  the  organization  of  a  new  itself  to  be  controlled  by  the  interests  and 
party  as  such  to  solve  the  problems  con-  that  it  must  drive  the  interests  away  from  it, 
fronting  us  will  be  brought  about.  and  that  it  can  only  do  so  by  adopting  and 

The  Democratic  party  if  true  to  its  tradi-  living  up  to  a  platform  so  progressive  as  to 
tional  principles  should  be  the  progressive  make  any  alliance  between  the  vested  inter- 
party,  adopting  in  the  main  the  propaganda  ests  and  the  holders  of  privilege  within  the 
of  the  progressives,  much  of  which  is  Demo-  Democracy  impossible, 
cratic  in  its  origin  and  fairly  consistent  with  In  the  internal  struggle,  however,  the 
that  party's  platform.  Democracy  has  to  purge  itself  of  these  Demo- 

I  trust  that  the  Democracy  will  recognize  this  crats  for  profit,  and  whether  it  is  to  be  the 

obligation,  but  before  this  can  be  done  the  De-  progressive  party  must  depend  upon  the  result 

mocracy  must  face  a  serious  internal  struggle,  of  this  contest.    To  succeed  in  this  endeavor 

That  there  must  also  be  a  new  alignment  we  must  recognize  that  the  problems  sug- 
of  f>arty  membership  seems  clear.  The  gested  by  the  progressives  are  not  only  eco- 
growth  of  the  country,  the  facility  for  inter-  nomic  and  political  but  have  their  basis  in 
communication,  has  lessened  the  opf)osition  matters  largely  ethical  and  gravely  personal. 
to  centralization  to  such  a  degree  that  greater  The  cry  must  not  be  only  for  specific  re- 
federal  direction  in  many  ways  is  recognized  forms  advocated  but  for  the  elimination  of 
as  a  necessity,  and  many  Democrats  as  well  the  men  who  stand  for  graft  and  privilege, 
as  Republicans  are  in  favor  of  it,  provided  it  These  men  are  equally  in  force  in  both  parties, 
be  surrounded  with  proper  safeguards.  They  work  together  or  separately  as  the  in- 

The  tariff  is  now  recognized  as  a  "local  terests  may  dictate.  They  are  obstruction- 
issue  "  (to  borrow  General  Hancock's  famous  ists  to  real  reforms,  and  their  influence  must 
phrase)  to  be  adjusted  with  regard  to  general  be  destroyed,  otherwise  we  shall  have  pre- 
economic  rather  than  individual  needs,  and  tensions  and  palliatives  instead  of  remedies, 
such  being  the  case  there  is  little  basis  of  dis-  The  Democratic  party  for  the  future  must 
tinction  as  to  principle  between  the  two  recognize  that  there  cannot  be  any  reform 
parties,  unless  we  agree  that  the  future  will  meriting  success  so  long  as  they  have  a  ves- 
find  us  with  a  conservative  party  representing  tige  of  influence  in  the  party, 
wealth  and  reaction,  and  a  progressive  party  The  extent  to  which  both  parties  in  our 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  hour,  and  it  great  cities  are  controlled  by  the  notoriously 
may  be  a  consistently  radical  party  without  unfit  and  the  power  of  the  autocratic  rule  of 
interference  with  legitimate  business  interests,  the  bosses  is  too  patent  to  require  discussion. 

The  suggestion  is  now  made  that  Roose-  In  clearing  the  way,  however,  for  the  advent  of  a 
velt,  LaFoUette,  and  others  will  convert  the  newparty  this  element  must  be  primarily  dealt 
Republican  party  into  a  radical  party  and  with,  asit  constitutes  ourgravest  national  evil, 
that  when  this  occurs  the  Democratic  party  the  extent  of  which  is  not  limited  to  local  mis- 
will  become  the  conservative  party,  repre-  government  or  temporary  wrongs  to  the  city, 
senting  the  so-called  "interests,"  or  privilege-  State,  or  nation  through  which  the  corrupting 
owning  classes,  who  will  furnish  it  with  the  influence  radiates,  but  makes  certain  economic 
financial  means  for  victory  at  the  polls,  and  waste,  saps  national  vitality,  and  destroys 
the  intimation  also  follows  that  as  now  con-  the  potentiality  of  America  and  Americans, 
stituted  these  interests  regard  the  Demo-  It  might  also  be  added  that  it  destroys  faith  in 
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republican  institutions,  and  so  has  a  world-wide  stated  by  Mr.  Edgerton  that  the  progressives 

effect  on  all  liberty-loving  people.  Its  origin  is  should  "  drive  the  bosses  out  of  politics,"  it 

the  neglect  and  indifference  of  the  average  is  submitted  that  they  should  drive  the  people 

citizen  to  his  civic  duties;  its  cure,  a  higher  in  and  having  driven  them  into  politics  keep 

sense  of  responsibility.  To  awaken  the  people  them  interested  all  the  time, 
should  be  the  great  work  of  the  progressives.       If  the  Democratic  party  is  strong  enough 

In  stating  this,  nothing  new  is  suggested,  to  prevail  in  this  struggle  over  those  who  are 

but  it  rs  given  here  as  the  viewpoint  of  what  interested  in  it  for  personal  purposes,  then  it 

should  be  the  ground  plan  of  any  progressive  can  properly  be  the  progressive  and  dom- 

party,  and  while  agreeing  with  the  principle  inant  party. 


WILL  THERE   BE  A   NEW   PARTY.? 
A   REPUBLICAN'S  ANSWER 

BY  JOHN  A.   STEWART 

(President  of  the  Republican  League  of  Clubs) 

'^'O  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  facts  *  Under  a  form  of  government  such  as  ours, 
^^  relating  to  the  present  political  situation  the  people,  with  reference  to  any  particular 
upon  which  can  be  predicated  a  belief  that  question  of  more  than  local  import,  divide 
either  a  third  party  is  about  to  be  organized  naturally  into  two  groups,  and  as  naturally 
or  is  necessary.  Parties  are  born  in  response  these  groups  may  be  classified  as  the  con- 
to  great  moral  exigencies,  not  "made  to  structive,  aflSrmative  group,  and  the  nega- 
Order."  The  degree  of  their  permanency  as  tive,  "the  Opposition"  group,  or,  as  six 
affirmative  influences  for  progress  depends  months  ago,  "  the  Outs."  Since  the  founda- 
upon  their  ability  to  meet  constructively  those  tion  of  the  Republic,  the  line  of  demarcation 
great  moral  issues  which  assume  form  and  in  partisanship  has  disclosed  two  great  senti- 
substance  with  each  recurring  generation,  mental  movements,  the  exemplars  and  ex- 
There  must,  broadly  speaking,  be  excepted  ponents  of  the  one  being  George  Washington, 
from  such  characterization  one  class  of  party  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  John  Marshall,  and 
organizations,  of  which  the  Democratic  party  of  the  other  Thomas  Jefferson,  James  Madi- 
has  been  for  years  and  is  yet  the  most  con-  son,  Andrew  Jackson,  and  James  Buchanan, 
spicuous  example  afforded  during  practically  It  is  an  interesting  commentary  on  the  in- 
our  entire  political  histor>\  The  present  stability  and  incertitude  of  party  mind  that 
Democratic  party  developed  almost  immedi-  in  numerous  instances  the  leaders  of  either 
ately,  in  its  minority,  into  a  party  of  nega-  side  have,  for  reasons  of  political  exigency  or 
tion,  obstruction,  and,  under  the  tutelage  because  of  a  natural  social  and  economic 
of  Burr  and  Clinton,  of  machineism.  development,    appropriated    as    their    own 

Three  times  in  its  histor>'  it  has  been  con-  policies  which  have  seemed  to  be  the  peciil- 
spicuously  only  a  party  of  correction.  It  iar  property  of  the  other.  Nevertheless, 
has  continued  from  Jefferson's  time  to  the  throughout  our  political  history,  the  line 
day  of  Bryan  and  Harmon  as  the  party  that  of  demarcation  between  the  ideas  of  Hamil- 
opposes,  save  during  periods  when,  owing  ton  and  the  policies  of  Jefferson  can  be  very 
to  peculiar  exigencies,  it  has  been  obliged  to  distinctly  followed  from  1789  to  the  present, 
offer  and  to  attempt  to  carry  out  a  con-  Again,  a  careful  studying  of  American 
structive  policy  at  times  diametrically  op-  political  history  clearly  discloses  the  fact 
posed  to  its  reputed  principles.  In  the  meet-  that  third  parties  are  not  and  cannot  in  the 
ing  of  such  needs  it  has  more  than  once  had  very  nature  of  things  be  a  permanent  yK)litical 
to  go  for  inspiration  and  enlightenment  to  condition.  Yet  it  must  also  be  conceded  that 
that  progressive  sentiment  which,  organiz-  there  has  been  almost  from  the  beginning  of 
ing  under  Washington  and  Hamilton,  has  the  Republic  a  third  party  which  has  existed 
had  the  genius  and  intelligence  successfully  without  name  and  without  permanent  place 
to  meet  when  in  control  of  the  government  upon  the  ballot,  namely,  the  independent 
every  great,  vital,  national  issue.  voter,  that  mighty  influence  of  correction  and 
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punishment  which  has  dealt  summarily  with  give  direction  to  party  activities,  to  fear  that 
either  party  when  the  party  in  opposition  any  third  movement  at  this  juncture  is  even 
has  been  impotent  to  con^)el  reform.  That  possible,  or  that,  if  reforms  within  the  organi- 
this  third  party  exists  to-day  as  proof  of  the  zation  be  carried  out,  the  Republican  ticket 
ability  of  the  American  people,  even  under  will  not  be  elected  in  191 2.  With  all  due  re- 
laws  and  methods  of  party  management  spect  to  the  gentlemen  mentioned  by  Mr. 
which  are  a  crying  disgrace,  temporarily  at  Edgerton  as  the  possible  exponents  of  the 
least,  to  chastise  insolent  partisan  gviilt,  is  third-party  idea,  they  would  not,  I  believe, 
clearly  demonstrated  in  the  present  condi-  if  they  were  ultimately  to  attempt  to  organ- 
tion  of  the  Republican  party.                          .  ize  such  a  party,  meet  a  response  that  would 

This  unorganized  party  organization  called  make  such  a  movement  anything  more  than  a 
public  opinion,  the  American  moral  sense,  or  defeat  of  the  Republican  ticket, 
whatever  you  will,  by  refusing  to  vote,  elected  Colonel  Roosevelt  and  other  progressive 
Grover  Cleveland  Governor  of  New  York,  leaders  still  remain  within  the  party  fold,  and, 
buried  David  B.  Hill  under  an  avalanche  so  far  as  the  public  knows  to  the  contrary, 
of  popular  disapproval,  and  aided  in  nomi-  they  are  still  exponents  of  the  idea  that 
nating  Theodore  Roosevelt  President  of  the  reform  should  be  carried  on  within  the  ranks. 
United  States  in  the  face  of  an  audacious  The  Republican  party  is  still,  and  will  con- 
politico-financial  combination.  At  the  last  tinue  to  be,  despite  a  fatuous,  e\-en  stupid 
election,  by  a  refusal  to  vote,  it  overwhelmed  policy  of  party  management,  an  efficient  in- 
the  Republican  party  and  served  warning  strumentality  for  national  well-being, 
upon  the  Democratic  opposition  by  a  minor-  For,  after  all,  parties  are  not  built  as  one 
ity  vote  that  it  was  put  into  power  not  be-  would  build  a  house,  but  created  and  held 
cause  of  any  inherent  virtue  in  Charles  F.  together  and  perpetuated  by  sentiment  and 
Murphy  and  Tammany  Hall,  but  because  of  by  a  common  interest.  With  each  recurring 
the  outrageous  failure  of  Republican  man-  generation  new  issues  arise  which  are  but 
agers  to  meet  insistent  demand  for  a  popu-  diflFering  phases  of  long  unsettled  questions, 
larizing  of  p>opular  government  and  methods  Always,  for  a  time,  after  the  joining  and  dis- 
of  nomination  and  election.  And  this  same  position  of  every  great  moral  issue  organiza- 
power,  without  organization  or  machinery,  tion  influence,  through  necessity  of  discipline, 
and  needing  and  wanting  neither,  will  over-  continues  potent.  But  in  the  after  period, 
whelm  the  Republican  party  in  191 2  unless  while  parties  are  in  the  waiting,  as  now,  for 
everywhere  party  managers  heed  this  de-  great  problems  to  assume  such  concrete  form 
mand  for  drastic,  thorough  reorganization,  as  will  bring  their  meaning  home  to  every 
Even  so  there  can  be  no  hope  for  success  of  citizen,  and  stir  men  to  partisan  activity, 
any  movement  that  would  disorganize  and  parties  become  broken  up  into  groups,  each 
disrupt  the  Republican  party,  and  build  group  dominated  by  an  individual  or  coterie 
uix)h  its  ruins  a  third  organization  under  a  of  individuals.  Bossism  in  its  grossest  form 
new  title  which  should  finally  absorb  it.  is  the  natural  concomitant,  and  in  the  face 

It  is,  of  course,  pure  speculation  to  attempt  of  that  peculiar  and  characteristically  Amer- 
to  state  what  would  have  been  the  present  ican  contempt  of  statutory  law  and  regard 
situation  if  Theodore  Roosevelt  had  delayed  for  authority  only  as  it  is  personified  in  the 
until  after  election  the  promulgation  of  the  individual  abuse  and  corruption  naturally 
Osawatomie  platform.  Personally,  I  am  in-  and  inevitably  succeed  to  patriotism  and 
dined  to  believe  that  had  the  Osawatomie  civic  pride.  We  are  at  present  passing 
si>eech  been  delivered  after  the  election,  at  a  through  the  throes  of  such  a  condition.  One 
time  when  the  bitterness  and  excitement  of  trouble  with  us  as  party  men  has  been  that 
the  campaign  .had  been  followed  by  receptive  we  have  regarded  the  term  Republican  as 
calm,  either  thorough  reform  within  the  Re-  applying  to  a  fixed  condition.  On  the  con- 
publican  party  would  immediately  have  fol-  trary,  the  term  is  only  a  sentimental  designa- 
lowed,  or  there  would  have  been  a  schism  tion  applied  to  conditions  which  change  with 
within  the  party  which  would  have  led  to  a  each  generation.  There  is  certainly  a  dis- 
third  ticket  in  191 2,  and  consequently  the  position  and  a  power  within  the  Republican 
election  of  a  Democratic  President.  party  to  bring  about  a  correction  of  our  party 

There  is  nothing  in  the  situation  to-day  faults.    Out  of  the  turmoil  of  factional  strife 

that  should  lead  Republicans  like  myself,  must  come  and  will  come  new  leaders,  new 

who  have  always  advocated  the  belief  that  resolves,  higher  ideals,  and  a  marked  progress 

the  party  and  not  the  organization  should  toward  the  attainment  of  better  things. 
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republican  institutions,  and  so  has  a  world-wide  stated  by  Mr.  Edgerton  that  the  progressives 
effect  on  all  liberty-loving  people.  Its  origin  is  should  "drive  the  bosses  out  of  politics,"  it 
the  neglect  and  indifference  of  the  average  is  submitted  that  they  should  drive  the  people 
citizen  to  his  civic  duties;  its  cure,  a  higher  in  and  having  driven  them  into  politics  keep 
sense  of  responsibility.  To  awaken  the  people  them  interested  all  the  time, 
should  be  the  great  work  of  the  progressives.  If  the  Democratic  party  is  strong  enough 
In  stating  this,  nothing  new  is  suggested,  to  prevail  in  this  struggle  over  those  who  are 
but  it  is  given  here  as  the  viewpoint  of  what  interested  in  it  for  personal  purposes,  then  it 
should  be  the  ground  plan  of  any  progressive  can  properly  be  the  progressive  and  dom- 
party,  and  while  agreeing  with  the  principle  inant  party. 


WILL  THERE   BE  A  NEW   PARTY.? 
A   REPUBLICAN'S  ANSWER 

BY  JOHN  A.   STEWART 

(President  of  the  Republican  League  of  Clubs) 

'^'O  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  facts   *   Under  a  form  of  government  such  as  O' 
^^   relating  to  the  present  political  situation  the  people,  with  reference  to  any  parties 
upon  which  can  be  predicated  a  belief  that  question  of  more  than  local  import,  di^ 
either  a  third  party  is  about  to  be  organized  naturally  into  two  groups,  and  as    natur 
or  is  necessary.     Parties  are  born  in  response  these  groups  may  be  classified  as    the 
to  great  moral   exigencies,   not   "made   to  structive,  affirmative  group,  and    the  i. 
Order.''    The  degree  of  their  permanency  as  tive,   "the    Opposition"  group,    or,   at- 
affirmative  influences  for  progress  depends  months  ago,  "the  Outs."     Since  the  foi 
upon  their  ability  to  meet  constructively  those  tion  of  the  Republic,  the  line  of  demarc 
great  moral  issues  which  assume  form  and  in  partisanship  has  disclosed  two  great 
substance   with  each   recurring  generation,  mental  movements,  the  exemplars  ai 
There  must,  broadly  speaking,  be  excepted  ponents  of  the  one  being  George  Washi 
from  such  characterization  one  class  of  party  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  John  Marsha 
organizations,  of  which  the  Democratic  party  of  the  other  Thomas  Jefferson,  Jame^ 
has  been  for  years  and  is  yet  the  most  con-  son,  Andrew  Jackson,  and  James  But 
spicuous  example  afforded  during  practically  It  is  an  interesting  commentary  on 
our  entire  political   history.     The   present  stability  and  incertitude  of  party  mi- 
Democratic  party  developed  almost  immedi-  in  numerous  instances  the  leaders  of 
ately,  in  its  minority,  into  a  party  of  nega-  side  have,  for  reasons  of  political  exii 
tion,  obstruction,  and,  under  the  tutelage  because  of  a  natural  social  and   t 
of  Burr  and  Clinton,  of  machineism.  development,    appropriated    as    th* 

Three  times  in  its  history  it  has  been  con-  policies  which  have  seemed  to  be  W . 
spicuously  only  a  party  of  correction.     It  iar  property  of  the  other.        Nevt 
has  continued  from  Jefferson's  time  to  the  throughout   our   political    history, 
day  of  Bryan  and  Harmon  as  the  party  that  of  demarcation  between  the  ideas  <  > 
opposes,  save  during  periods  when,  owing  ton  and  the  policies  of  Jefferson  Cci; 
to  peculiar  exigencies,  it  has  been  obliged  to  distinctly  followed  from  1789  to  th< 
offer  and  to  attempt  to  carry  out  a  con-       Again,   a   careful   studying   of 
structive  policy  at  times  diametrically  op-  political   history   clearly   dif^^^oses 
posed  to  its  reputed  principles.    In  the  meet-  that  third  parties  are  not  ar^-  ^  ^^lu 
ing  of  such  needs  it  has  more  than  once  had  very  nature  of  things  be  a  per'  nianc 
to  go  for  inspiration  and  enlightenment  to  condition.     Yet  it  must  also  ^^^  con 
that  progressive  sentiment  which,  organiz-  there  has  been  almost  from    the  L* 
ing  under  Washington  and  Hamilton,  has  the  Republic  a  third  party  A?^hich 
had  the  genius  and  intelligence  successfully  without  name  and  without      penrii 
to  meet  when  in  control  of  the  government  upon  the  ballot,  namely,        ^^^  ^^ 
every  great,  vital,  national  issue.  voter,  that  mighty  influencer     ^^  <^^^' 
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BY  JOHN  BESSNER  HUBER,  M.D. 

A  SIATIC  cholera,  for  many  weeks  last  and  die,  many  unnecessary  thousands  of  us 
'^^  year  and  up  to  the  coming  of  the  pres-  every  year,  of  its  congener,  American  ty- 
ent  winter,  visited  the  European  peoples,  phoid.  We  have  become  accustomed  to  the 
especially  in  Russia;  and  morning  after  morn-  latter,  which  is  always  with  us;  here  lies 
ing  the  American  citizen,  educated,  sovereign,  the  essential  and  the  only  difference.  Famil- 
eminently  practical,  not  to  be  put  upon,  free  iarity  has  bred  unconcern.  In  the  census  year 
as  the  upward-soaring  lark — and  all  that  sort  1900  we  had  35,379  deaths,  giving  typhoid 
of  thing — has,  in  glancing  over  his  news-  fourth  place  in  our  mortality  list.  The  South 
paper,  pitied  those  poor  folk  for  the  sufferings  suffered  most;  the  ten  States  with  the  high- 
they  had  to  endure  by  reason  of  their  igno-  est  death  rate  (79  per,  100,000)  were  all  lo- 
rance  and  their  supineness.  And  as  regularly,  cated  south  of  the  Potomac  and  east  of  the 
along  with  his  breakfast  cup  of  coffee,  has  the  Mississippi. 

American  citizen  been  blessing  himself  that  he  Comparing  ourselves  with  those  infection- 
is  not  as  those  blind,  bludgeoned,  supersti-  enduring  Europeans,  we  find  that  for  the 
tious  moujiks,  who  so  submissively  endure  years  1901-5  the  annual  typhoid  mortality  per 
and  die  of  the  cholera.  Pending  such  unc-  100,000  in  Scotland  was  6.2;  in  Germany, 
tuous  reflection  he  has  held  in  abeyance,  7.6;  in  Austria,  19.9;  in  Hungary,  28.3;  in 
somewhere  among  the  subliminal  strata  of  his  Italy,  35.2;  in  these  United  States,  46:  which 
consciousness,  any  consideration  of  American  means  that  in  a  single  year  we  Americans 
typhoid.  have   averaged,  400,000   cases   and   35,000 

Yet  these  two  diseases  are  of  precisely  the  typhoid  deaths.  Some  of  these  European 
same  nature,  except  only  that  the  bacillus  countries,  now  having  relatively  low  death 
known  as  the  cholera  vibrio  is  the  specific  rates,  formerly  had  high  typhoid  mortali- 
cause  of  the  one,  and  the  typhoid  bacillus  of  ties — that  is,  they  have  benefited  by  the 
the  other.  It  is  just  only  a  change  in  nomen-  clear  teachings  of  science;  and  their  decidedly 
clature.  Of  course  typhoid  is  not  so  dreadful  lower  mortalities  are  due  to  the  better  en- 
among  us  as  is  cholera  in  Russia;  but  the  forcement  than  among  us  of  the  measures 
difference  is  only  one  of  degree  and  not  at  preventive  of  typhoid  fever, 
all  of  kind. 

They  are  both  ingestion  infections,  these  preventable  "visitations" 

diseases;  in  both  the  bacillus  is  disseminated 

from  the  excreta  of  sufferers,  from  their  In  my  article  on  Asiatic  cholera,  in  the 
vomit,  and  possibly  —  but  rarely,  in  any  Review  of  Reviews  for  October,  1910,  I 
event — from  their  sputum;  both  afflict  hu-  observed  how  regularly,  for  many  years, 
man  beings  who  take  into  their  mouths,  with  the  coming  of  spring,  St.  Petersburg 
and  thence  into  their  digestive  tracts,  food  has  been  suffering  from  cholera,  chiefly  be- 
or  drink  or  any  other  substance  in  any  way  cause  her  people  were  drinking  the  polluted 
contaminated  with  the  parasite.  Neither  waters  of  the  Neva,  and  of  the  canals  trav- 
cholera  nor  typhoid  is  contracted  in  any  ersing  that  unfortunate  city,  whilst  near  by  , 
other  way  than  this;  neither  is  an  air-borne  is  a  most  precious  gift  of  -the  Almighty,  a 
infection,  such  as  diphtheria  or  smallpox:  lake  of  purest  crystal  water,  the  aqueducting 
for  which,  and  other  reasons  to  be  given,  the  of  which  would  long  ago  have  ended  those 
prevention  of  cholera  and  typhoid  is  scien-  **  visitations."  Turn  we  now  to  one  of  our 
tifically  most  simple — that  is,  everything  American  conmiunities,  the  population  of 
that  needs  to  be  known  for  adequate  proph-  which  two  years  ago  was  6000.  (I  am  sketch- 
ylaxis  is  nqw  known;  although  the  prac-  ing  its  conditions  at  that  time;  I  know  not 
tical  application  of  the  scientific  principles  definitely  what  they  are  to-day.) 
is  not  a  simple  matter. 

Imagine  the  pother  that  would  be  stirred  a  water-infected  town 

were  a  single  epidemic  of  Asiatic  cholera  to  de- 
velop this  side  the  Atlantic.    Yet  with  our       A  small   river  runs  through  that  town, 
world-famous  optimism  we  cheerfully  suffer  which    besides    enjoys    the    propinquity   of 
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"an  old  canal";  the  houses  are  crowded  at  some  overhanging  the  stream.  A  bridge  was 
the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  along  the  mountain  decorated  with  the  sign  "$io  fine  for  throw- 
edges,  because  of  the  overflow  in  the  low  ing  refuse  into  the  river,  by  order  of  the 
sections  during  the  spring  freshets.  For  five  Board  of  Health";  beneath  a  structure  ad- 
years  typhoid  epidemics  have  developed  jacent  to  this  bridge  was  evidence  sufiicient 
regularly  with  the  late  winter;  besides  which  to  have  bankrupted  that  whole  county,  had 
there  have  been  a  few  scattered  cases  in  each  this  order  received  any  sort  of  enforcement, 
preceding  fall.  Thus  has  this  American  com-  Behind  a  depot  near  by,  and  above  this 
munity  been  confidently  expecting  its  annual  bridge,  was  a  Hungarian  settlement  with 
typhoid  mortality,  precisely  as  St.  Peters-  outhouses  very  close  to  the  river,  the  male- 
burg  expects  every  spring  to  entertain  her  rial  from  which  was  from  time  to  time  hoed 
"Asiatic  guest."  into  the  water.    Near  by,  again,  was  a  hotel 

From  the  end  of  January  to  the  end  of  with  a  closet  overhanging  the  river.  Im- 
April,  1907,  the  zealous  and  excellent  health  agine  the  result  had  typhoid  carriers  made 
officer  reported  51  cases  of  typhoid.  (There  "transient"  visits  to  that  hotel, 
were  also  sporadic  cases  throughout  that  A  well-defined  section  of  the  community 
year,  not  related  to  these  epidemics.)  All  under  consideration  was  typhoid  free;  and 
of  the  51  sufferers,  except  three,  drank  the  this  section  used  exclusively  lake  or  spring 
"village  water."  There  were  nimierous  milk  water.  There  was  no  typhoid  in  the  envi- 
supplies,  from  which  these  patients  obtained  roning  rural  districts.  Its  water  supply  had 
their  milk.  Impure  milk  oftentimes  occa-  been  the  same  for  a  number  of  years  past; 
sions  epidemics  of  typhoid,  but  it  did  not  in  and  these  late  winter  epidemics  had  not 
this  instance;  for  no  one  dairy  appears  to  sup>ervened  until  some  seven  years  ago,  when 
have  supplied  these  patients  to  the  exclusion  this  community  began  to  average  fifty  cases 
of  the  others;  many  inhabitants  suppHed  with  the  coming  of  spring, 
equally  with  the  patients  by  these  dairies  did  And  now  I  put  it  to  the  reader  if  this  de- 
not  suffer  typhoid;  and  there  were  no  cases  scription  will  not  apply  in  its  essentials  to 
of  this  disease  in  the  families  of  the  milk  any  among  hundreds  of  cities,  towns  and  vil- 
dealers,  who  all  produced  their  own  milk  sup-  lages  throughout  these  United  States  of  ours; 
plies — manifestly  unwatered!  if  this  is  not  indeed  a  typical  status.     Some- 

Some  explanation  of  late  winter  epidemics  times  the  local  boss,  whose  political  affilia- 
of  typhoid  fever  may  be  found  in  the  investi-  tions  are  such  that  no  one  has  the  courage 
gations  of  Frost  and  Ruediger:  Typhoid  to  object,  maintains  a  manure  heap  back  of  his 
bacilli  disappear  much  more  rapidly  from  grog  shop  and  adjacent  to  a  thoroughfare, 
polluted  river  water  during  the  summer  Perhaps  a  factory  owner  is  invulnerable 
months  than  in  the  winter,  when  the  stream  for  the  reason  that  he  has  done  the  right 
is  covered  with  snow  and  ice.  The  destruc-  thing  in  the  way  of  campaign  contributions; 
tion  of  typhoid  bacilli  in  the  river  water  in  possibly  the  owner  of  the  factory,  the  sewage 
summer  is  largely  through  the  growth  of  of  which  is  voided  into  the  stream,  makes 
microscopic  vegetation  and  saprophytic  bac-  philanthropic  gifts — and  of  course  it  would 
teria  which  gives  off  dialyzable  substances  never  do  to  trouble  so  benignant  a  personage, 
harmfxil  to  the  bacillus.  Such  inimical  Inscrutable  it  is,  how  in  this  most  advanced 
activity  is  held  in  abeyance  under  a  tempera-  of  civilizations  human  life  must  go  under, 
ture  of  0°  C.  (32°  F.).  The  sun's  direct  rays  whenever  it  gets  in  the  way  of  greed  and 
are  also  a  factor  destructive  to  the  bacillus;  meanness  and  the  vested  interest! 
but  their  effects  are  lost  when  ice  and  snow 

cover  the  stream.    Thus  water-borne  typhoid  improvements  in  sanitation 

has  its  epidemics  oftentimes  in  the  late  winter 

and  the  early  spring.  Of  course  things  are  not  so  bad  as  they 

These  annual  early  winter  epidemics  were  have  been.  Many  communities  have  in  the 
demonstrated  by  the  New  York  State  De-  last  decade  done  much  to  improve  their  milk 
partment  of  Health  to  have  been  due  to  the  and  water  supplies,  to  install  better  sewage 
pollution  of  the  community's  general  or  "  vil-  disposal  systems,  to  improve  general  sanitary 
lage  water"  supply,  which  was  derived  from  conditions.  They  have  come  to  a  definite 
the  river  flowing  through  it;  and  the  main  realization  that  defective  sanitation  means 
source  of  the  pollution  was  found  to  have  been  defective  civilization.  We  are  not  likely  to 
the  sewage  of  other  communities  (one  in  par-  repeat —  at  least,  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped 
ticular)  up-stream.  Above  this  town  there  not — the  experience,  for  example,  of  Plym- 
were  sewers  and  numerous  other  nuisances,  outh,  Pa.,  in  1885,  with  iioo  cases  and/ 14 
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deaths;    or  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  in  1903,  with  on  the  ground  without.    Presently  the  fam- 

1350  cases  and  82  deaths;  or  of  Watertown,  ily   of   the   tavernkeeper  came  down   with 

N.  Y.,  in  1904,  with  582  cases  and  44  deaths;  it;   and  following  them  one  half  the  popula- 

or  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  in  1908,  with  5265  cases  tion  of  the  neighborhood.    Ten  deaths  were 

and   432    deaths;     or   of   Philadelphia   and  the  harvest;  and  all  the  houses  in  which  the 

Scranton  in  the  same  year,  the  former  with  disease  appeared  had  taken  their  water  from 

9721  cases  and  1063  deaths,  the  latter  with  that  tavern  well. 

1 1 55  cases  and  in  deaths.     All  these  epi-       Yet,  though  most  typhoid  epidemics  are 

demies  occurred  despite   the  fact   that  by  due  to  bacillus-polluted  water,  all  are  by  no 

attention   to   soil   drainage   and   the   intro-  means  to  be  referred  to  this  cause.     The 

duction  of  pure  water  into  homes  typhoid  amazingly    tough    parasite    has    remained 

fever  can  be  practically  eliminated  in  epi-  potential  in  ice  several  months.    This  bacil- 

demic  form.  lus  multiplies  rapidly  in  milk,  an  excellent 

Though'   much    has    been    accomplished,  culture    medium.     The    unclean    hands    of 

though  things  are  not  so  bad  as  they  were  a  some  one  who  has   come   in   contact  with 

decade  ago,  much  nevertheless  remains  of  the  discharges  of  a    typhoid    patient   may 

achievement.^    In  1908  Dr.  Ditman  wrote r^  contaminate;  the  milk;  or  it  may  be  drawn 

"The  cost  of  typhoid  fever  each  year  in  into  containers  (cans,  bottles  or  pails)  that 

sickness    and    death    throughout    America  have  been  washed  with  infected  water;  or 

amounts  to  many  million  dollars.    The  sick-  flies  may  introduce  the  germs  from  typhoid 

ness  and  death  from  this  cause  in  New  York  discharges;  or  germ-impregnated  dust  may 

City,  and  in  the  epidemics  of  Philadelphia,  get  into  the  milk:  at  least   195   epidemics 

Scranton,  and  Pittsburg  during  a  single  year  have  been  traced  to  milk  contaminated  on 

represent  an  economic  loss  to  those  cities  of  the  farm.     It  is  considered  that  in  1908  a 

$3,750,000;    such   epidemics,  with  their  re-  single  Boston  milkman,  who  worked  while 

suiting  losses,  are  startling  in  an  age  which  suffering  with  typhoid,  originated  an  epi- 

considers  itself  enlightened."  demic  of  400  cases. 

Food  may  become  contaminated  in  vari- 

CONTAMINATION    OF   w^ATER   AND   MILK  ous  ways;    as  by  having  been  washed  with 

unclean  water,    or  by  having  the  bacillus 

That    Plymouth    epidemic    of    1885    was  deposited  upon  it  by  the  fly.     The  oyster, 

indicative  of  much.     During  the  winter  a  *' fattened"    near   sewage   outlets,   has   had 

man  living  on  the  bank  of  a  stream  that  its  victims  a-plenty;    other  sea  food,  as  the 

flowed  into  the  town  reservoir  came  down  lobster,  has  transferred  the  bacillus, 
with  typhoid.    His  excreta  were  thrown  out 

on  the  snow;    and  in  the.  spring  the  waters  "typhoid  carriers" 

from  its  melting,  and  of  the  rains,  washed 

the  bacilli  into  the  town's  water  supply.  There  is  danger  of  transmission  by  the 
Typhoid  fever  suddenly  broke  out.  The  *' walking  typhoid"  patient,  who  is  not  ill 
population  was  8000;  during  the  height  of  enough  to  get  the  disease  diagnosed,  or  who 
this  ''explosive"  epidemic  from  50  to  200  is  too  courageous  to  submit  to  the  bed  and 
persons  were  attacked  daily;  altogether  treatment.  Then  there  is  the  "typhoid 
there  were  1 1 04  cases  and  114  deaths;  people  carrier,"  such  as  the  cook  who  had  never 
who  drank,  not  from  the  reservoir,  but  from  herself  had  the  disease,  but  who  neverthe- 
wells,  escaped.  less,  in  the  customary  round  of  her  engage- 
On  the-other  hand,  the  well  is  oftentimes  to  ments,  infected  a  number  of  households — 
blame.  A  man  taken  ill  with  typhoid  in  a  27  patients  in  five  years;  in  another  case 
tavern  has  his  undisinfected  excreta  thrown  virulent  typhoid  bacilli  wece  found,  though 
— — ' — the  subject  has  suffered  his  attack  of  the 

•Instructive  is  the  example  set  by  the  city  of  Munich:  ,.  "V.  ir  ai  ^i. 

In  1856  Its  typhoid  mortality  was  2.91  \wt  1.000  of  popu-  discasc  lorty  years  before.     Also .  must  be 

lation.    At  that  time  the  Koil  of  the  city  was  honeycombed  ^^.^^lA^w-^A    ♦U^   <<  f, -rxUy^Irl    /»^«*o/%*  >'   -..U^  U***, 

with  cesspools,  and  a  large  part  of  the  wat^r  supply  was  Considered   the       typhOlQ   COntaCt,      WhO  haS 

obtained  from  wells  and  pumps  sunk  in  this  soil.    Between  u^t-r>.rv>o.   /^^t^f  otviinof^w^    Kxr   kie    ooc!^rN:n4-;^*^    rv^ 


obtained  from  wells  and  pumps  sunk  in  this  soil.    Between    Kprnmp   mntflminntf»H    hv   \\W   aQ^nriJitmn    ew 

iH-,<i  and  1887  the  condition  of  the  city  underwent,  at   oecome  coniaminateo  oy  ms  assouauon  or 


lutroaucea,  pumps  and  wells  were  abandoned,  and  a  pure  ,     v    ,      ,    •        ,  a.*         \  '^    i    x^ 

wat«r  supply  was  brought  from  a  source  beyond  suspicion  COnClUaea    uiat    Uie    national    Capital    haS    a 

of  pollution.    As  a  result  the  mortality  from  typhoid  fever  ___j    .„«,4.^-    ^\.        _j  ^  ii    ^  'a. 

f.ifT and  In  1887  It  had  reached  the  very  low  rate  of  0.1  good  Water  supply  and  excellent   samtary 

per  1.000  of  population,  a  reduction  of   about  ©6.6  per  cir^prvicinn  •     H^arkifp    wVii/-K    if    Koc    o    rl<»afK 

c  ont.  in  the  deaths  from  this  disease  alone.— Ditman.  supervision ,     Qespiie    WDlcn    It   nas   a    aeatn 

tN.  E.  Ditman:  " Education  and  its  Economic  Value  in  rate  among  the  highest  in  the  United  States. 

the  Field  of  Preventive  Medicine."    Columbia  University  T'ki*  waf^.*  o,.*x*xUr  «,««  (^-.^^A  4-,^  U«  ^^o^^^c,: 

Quarterly.  June.  1908.  Ine  Water  supply  was  lounQ  to  DC  rcsponsi- 
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ble  for  little  if  any  of  the  disease.    Carefxil  bacteria  deposited  upon  the  human  edible 

comparison  of  the  prevalence  of  flies  and  of  that  is  the  fly^s  resting  place.* 

typhoid  cases  could  not  elicit  a  relationship. 

Milk  was  the  source  in  several  localized  epi-  preventive  measures 

demies,  in  one  of  which  the  infection  was 

traced  back  from  two  dairies  to  one  farm,       We  may  note  here  that,  as  in  all  infections, 

the  owner  of  which  (himself  in  good  health)   there  must  be  two  factors:    the  presence  of 

was   a   typhoid   carrier.     Personal   contact  the  bacillus,  and  the  congehial  human  soil 

with  the  sick  was  in  this  investigation  found  upon  which  this  germ  may  thrive  and  multi- 

to  be  a  large  factor  in  the  evolution  of  the  ply.    Predispositions  make  the  soil  congenial; 

epidemic.  they  are  such  untoward  phenomena  as  ovcr- 

The  typhoid  carrier,  retains  the  germ  work,  poverty,  starvation,  previous  weaken- 
in  the  gall-bladder,  where  it  multiplies,  ing  affections,  which  enervate  the  body.  In 
continually  discharging  bacilli  into  the  typhoid,  as  in  cholera  and  all  infections,  fear 
intestines.  is  a  predisposition. 

An  exhaustive   consideration   of   typhoid 
THE  UBIQUITOUS  HOUSE  FLY  prophylaxis  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this 

paper;    the  principles  will  be  obvious  from 

The  house  fly,  well  named  also  the  typhoid  the  foregoing.  Circulars .  of  adequate  in- 
fly,  is  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  typhoid  formation  are  now  generally  distributed  by 
transmission.  This  indiscriminating  insect  municipal  and  State  health  authorities.  The 
finds  equally  congenial  habitat  in  filth  and  United  States  Public  Health  and  Marine 
in  food;  it  thrives  with  indifference  in  the  Hospital  Service  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
manure  heap,  and  in  such  human  food  as  provides  literature  which  a  two-cent  stamp 
butter  and  milk.  We  speak  of  typhoid  as  will  bring  to  the  citizen,  notably  two  papers 
the  autunmal  disease,  because,  with  regard  to  by  Dr.  L.  L.  Lumsden.  In  one  of  these, 
isolated,  sporadic  cases  as  a  part  from  epi-  "What  the  Local  Health  Officer  can  do  in 
demies,  it  attains  its  highest  mortality  in  the  Prevention  of  Typhoid  Fever,'*  it  is  em- 
the  fall  of  the  year.  Many  an  urbanite  has  phasized  that  he  should:  (i)  Become  in- 
retlirned  from  his  vacation  down  with  ty-  formed  as  to  the  best  known  methods  of 
phoid,  or  from  an  automobile  trip  well  in-  prevention.  (2)  Secure  the  prompt  report  of 
cubated  with  it:  whereupon  those  tainted  recognized  cases  and  of  suspected  cases,  so 
wells  have  been  blamed.  Wells  are  certainly  that  preventive  measures  may  be  begun 
from  time  to  time  at  fault;  but  probably  not  early.  (3)  Advise  and  have  carried  out  at 
so  often  as  h^s  been  assumed.  Possibly  the  the  patient's  bedside  efficient  methods  of 
urbanite  has  contracted  his  "rural"  typhoid  prevention.  (4)  Have  preventive  measures 
before  he  ever  set  out  on  his  jaunt  or  his  continue  as  long  as  the  dejecta  are  infective, 
holiday.  The  incubation  period  (from  the  (5)  Discover  bacillus  carriers,  and  safeguard 
time  of  exposure  to  the  infection  to  the  mani-  against  the  spread  of  infection  from  them, 
festation  of  the  "invasion*')  is  in  typhoid  (6)  Secure  proper  disposal  of  sewage.  (7) 
about  a  fortnight;  following  upon  this  the  Prevent  the  introduction  of  infection  from 
disease  endures  a  month  to  six  weeks.  Thus,  without  through  the  water  supply,  the  miik 
counting  back  two  months  from  the  fall  rise  supply,  and  the  general  food  supply.  (^) 
in  typhoid  deaths  to  the  time  when  the  Secure  the  cooperation  of  practicing  physi- 
disease  is  contracted,  we  shall  have  come  cians.  (9)  Exercise  an  influence  in  the  local 
upon  the  time  when  the  filthy  house  fly  pre-  medical  society,  so  that  the  latter  may  be  a 
vails  most.  Upon  his  legs,  his  wings  and  his  school  of  instruction  in  the  principles  of  prc- 
body  he  carries  the  bacilli,  many  thousands  vention,  as  well  as  in  the  cure  of  the  disease, 
for  each  insect,  in  addition  to  those  he  has  (10)  Make  the  health  office  educative, 
himself  ingested.  A  noted  physician  has  writ-  •  In  the  other  of  Dr.  Lumsden's  papers,  on 
ten  about  "the  fly  that  does  not  wipe  his  feet."  "What  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  can  do 
But  he  does  wipe  his  feet;  and  more  than  in  the  Prevention  of  Typhoid  Fever,"  it  is 
that.  One  sees  him  alight  upon  a  lump  of  urged  that  these  officers  should:  (i)  Become 
sugar;  or  upon  the  m'pple  of  a  baby's  bottle,  informed  as  to  the  nature  of  the  infection,  its 
Each  pair  of  his  six  legs  is  vigorously  rubbed  modes  of  spread  and  the  methods  to  pre- 
together;  then  the  wings  are  as  conscien-  vent  it.  (2)  Make  disease  prevention  a  con- 
tiously  scraped;  and  finally  the  toilet  is  spicuous  policy  of  the  administration.  (3) 
completed  with  a  massage  of  the  abdomen. : TTT^ .  "  ,  . .  ,    .    T. 

■n      *      V  xi_  J        f        ^v  •  » Oases  supposed  to  bo  typhoid  throuKh  "aerial  Infection" 

By  such  process  are  thousands  of  pathogemc    are  to  be  explained  by  fly  transmission. 
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Make  efliciency  the  primary  basis  of  ap-  In  typhoid,  as  in  all  prophylaxis,  the  govern 
{^ointments  in  the  health  office.  (4)  Provide  ment's  business  is  twofold :  To  see  to  it 
adequate  salaries  for  health  officers.  (5)  that  the  citizen  shall  do  all  that  he  can  in 
Appropriate  funds  for  sanitary  improve-  the  circumstances,  for  himself,  for  his  family 
ments  as  liberally  as  the  taxation  rate  will  and  for  the  community;  and  in  the  second 
permit.  (6)  Provide  for  the  collection  of  place  to  do  for  him,  and  consequently  for  the 
mortality  and  morbidity  statistics,  so  that  community,  such  things  as  he  unaided  is 
the  result  of  sanitary  work  may  be  known,   powerless  to  do. 

(7)  Provide  for  the  proper  care  of  the  s?ck.       Then    comes    the    State    Department    of 

(8)  Keep  in  close  touch  with  and  support  Health  which  (as  the  community  does  for 
the  health  officer  in  his  work.  (9)  Cooperate  the  citizen  the  things  he  is  powerless  to  do) 
with  the  authorities  of  other  municipalities,  does  for  the  community  the  things  it  cannot 
of  the  State,  and  of  the  nation.  (10)  Teach  do  for  itself:  the  eradication  of  pollution, 
by  precept  and  example,  the  precautionary  the  investigation  of  sewage  problems,  the 
measures.  vouchsafing  of  pure  milk,  the  inspection  of. 

Thus,  in  the  community  which  does  not  water  sheds  and  of  reservoirs  (by  the  State 
take  kindly  to  the  maxim  that  ''there  is  no  and  not  by  the  private  company), 
help  for  a  contented  slave,''  there  will  be  Finally  there  is  the  community  in  its  corpo- 
active,  first:  The  individual  citizen.  For  rate  capacity,  as  distinct  from  the  individual, 
j)rophylaxis  must  begin  in  the  home.  What  the  p)olitical  unit.  It  is  the  essence  of  our 
is  to  be  done  in  the  family?  In  times  of  American  institutions  that  our  laws  are  ef- 
ej)icicmic  only  thoroughly  cooked  food  is  fective  only  in  so  far  as  public  opinion  is 
eaterr;  all  water  and  milk  not  beyond  sus-  back  of  them;  in  other  words,  we  get  always 
picion  is  boiled.  Indigestible  food  is  not  precisely  the  service  from  our  government 
eaten.  Oysters,  lobsters  and  the  like  are  for  we  are  entitled  to,  no  more  and  no  less.  The 
the  time  being  avoided.  Filters  for  domestic  better  citizens  we  are,  the  more  surely,  the 
use  are  generally  unreliable.  Wells  imper-  more  satisfactorily  our  laws  will  be  enforced. 
vious  to  bacteria  must  be  constructed,  after  And  what  can  the  citizen  better  work  for 
consultation  with  experts.  Cisterns,  cess-  than  the  conservation,  through  thegovem- 
pools  and  closets  must  not  be  neglected  be-  .ment,  of  the  home.  Senator  Root  truly  bb- 
cause  they  are  unjjleasant  to  consider;  they  serxed,  though  he  was  not  speaking  at  the 
must  be  made  sanitary.  Manure  heaps  must  time  of  epidemics,  that  "after  all,  the  thing 
be  screened  or  put  into  pits;  they  are  the  which  we  have  government  for  is  the  preser- 
chief  breeding  places  of  flies.  Screens  against  vation  of  the  home.'*  So  the  right  men  should 
llies  are  imperative  in  the  summer, especially  be  made  the  public  health  officers;  and  then 
in  the  kitchen  and  dining  room;  remnants  the  body  politic  must  be  ever  vigilant  in 
of  food  should  be  burned  or  otherwise  made  upholding  them,  and  in  having  the  laws 
impervious  to  insects.  The  physician's  in-  made  for  the  conservation  of  the  public 
structions  as  to  the  management  of  the  sick  Jiealth  enforced.  Sdus  populi  suprema  est 
room  and  the  care  of  the  patient  must  be  lex! 

scrupulously  followed  by  the  nurse  and  the  In  January,  1910,  there  was  a  typhoid 
family;  especially  are  the  hands  of  the  at-  epidemic  in  Montreal;  and  Emily  Mac- 
Ijndants  to  be  washed  frequently,  disin-  Donnell  tells  in  the  June  Tra/nerf  xVwr^e  how 
f ectants  following  the  soap  and  water.  Per-  it  was  fought :  To  begin  with,  a  small 
s onal  and  household  hygiene  are  essential,  drawing-room  meeting,  by  invitation  of  Pro- 
One  should  not  bathe  at  beaches  nor  in  fessor  Starkey  of  McGill  University,  was  held, 
rivers  or  lakes  near  sewer  openings.  No  one  in  which  influential  citizens,  representing 
who  is  sick,  or  who  is  attending  typhoid  diverse  creeds  and  nationalities,  took  part. 
])atients,  or  in  whose  family  there  is  this  Three  days  after,  the  well-equipped  Montreal 
disease,  should  manipulate  well  buckets,  or  Typhoid  Elmergency  Hospital  was  receiving 
work  about  a  pump  or  in  a  dairy.  Even  patients.  Next  day  a  fund  of  $60,000  was 
\calking  upon  ground  polluted  with  human  available  for  the  campaign;  thenceforth 
waste,  and  then  standing  upon  a  well  plat-  friends  and  finances  were  never  lacking. 
form  has  resulted  in  pollution  of  the  water.       The  previous  autunm  had  seen  more  than 

Next  comes  the  family  practitioner,  who  the  usual  amoimt  of  typhoid;  by  early  win- 
generally  first  takes  expert  cognizance  of  the  ter  the  number  of  cases  was  increasing 
case,  which  it  is  imperative  he  should  report,  steadily ;     Christmas    found    an    epidemic 

Next  comes  the  local  health  department,  (attributed  by  some,  who  thought  these 
and  its  sanitary  chief,  the  local  health  officer,  prophylactic  proceedings  highly  sacrilegious^ 
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to  Halley's  comet).    The  disease,  in  a  very  thing   practical   about    typhoid   fever   pre- 
severe  form,  was  confined  almost  wholly  to  vention.     The  unused  hospital  supplies,  all 
the  predisposed  working  people,  who  badly  valuable  and  in  good  condition,  were  packed 
needed  hospital  care  and  shelter.    The  city^s  and  stored  away,  against  any  future  occasion 
established  hospitals  were  overflowing  and  for  their  use.    Perhaps  there  will  not  be  any 
daily  refusing  cases.  The  municipal  authorities  future  occasion — in  Montreal, 
were  dreadfully  negligent,  especially  regard- 
ing the  water  supply  (poetic  justice  was  done        vaccination  against  typhoid  fever 
them  by  their  ejection  from  office  at  the  polls 

skortly  after  the  establishment  of  this  typhoid       It  is  not  unlikely  we  shall  be  vaccinating 
emergency  hospital).  against  typhoid  fever,  as  we  do  now  by  routine 

Several  buildings — empty  factories  and  against  smallpox;  also  that  we  shall  be  using, 
the  like — ^were  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  Ty-  by  hypodermic  injection  or  otherwise,  cura- 
phoid  Hospital  Committee;  a  staff  of  two  tive  agencies  in  typhoid.  Here  is  a  means 
hundred  workers  (lay  and  professional)  was  of  prophylaxis  and  cure  still  very  much  sub 
formed,  which  was  kept  night  and  day  up  to  judicCy  nor  is  it  by  any  means  to  be  under- 
this  number.  Dignity  was  thrown  to  th5  stood  to  have  gained  general  acceptance  in 
winds;  the  president  of  the  board  might  be  medical  science.  One  may,  however,  state 
found  handling  a  broom  or  nailing  down  a  definite  conclusions  thus  far  reached.  In- 
carpet  as  industriously  as  any  cleaning  oculation  against  typhoid  is  now,  I  believe,  a 
woman;  manicured  hands  washed  and  dried  measure  to  which  all  soldiers  in  the  British 
dishes.  Women  from  the  Salvation  Army  bar-  and  other  European  armies »  must  submit, 
racks  were  set  to  watching  delirious  patients.   Captain  F.  F.  Russell,  of  the  Army  Medical 

In  this  emergency  hospital  the  order  and  School  at  Washington,  D.  C,  after  an  exten- 
systematic  management  obtaining  in  a  si ve  and  continual  study  of  this  subject,  re- 
general  hospital  was  not  essential:  condi-  ports  that  vaccination  against  typhoid  un- 
tions  had  to  be  faced  that  had  never  before  doubtedly  protects  to  a  very  great  extent 
been  met;  quick  thinking  and  acting  were  against  the  disease;  it  is  an  indispensable 
necessary;  big  and  little  things  had  to  get  adjunct  to  other  means  of  prevention  among 
their  proper  value  and  relation ;  speedy  and  troops  and  others  exposed  to  infection ;  the 
immediate  relief  had  to  be  given;  patients  statement  that  vaccination  should  not  be 
to  be  admitted  and  cared  for  without  red  carried  out  in  the  presence  of  an  epidemic  is 
tape.  Lay  help  was  indispensable;  besides,  not  justified  by  the  facts  at  hand;  the  pro- 
the  appearance  in  the  buildmg  of  representa-  cedure  is  easily  carried  out,  and  only  excep- 
tive people  gave  the  public  confidence,  since  tionally  does  it  provoke  severe  general  re- 
*' an  emergency  hospital  has  no  back  reputa-  action;  no  untoward  results  occurred  in  a 
tion  to  call  on."  During  the  three  months  of  series  of  3640  vaccinations.  Compulsory 
its  existence  no  lay  helper  in  this  hospital  vaccination  is  now  urged  for  all  candidates 
was  mjudidous  or  got  in  the  way  of  the  pro-  ambitious  to  enter  the  United  States  Army, 
fessional  worker.  Only  one  attendant  con-  Typhoid  vaccination  is  beyond  peradventure 
tracted  typhoid;  and  his  was  a  very  mild  advisable  for  the  removal  of  typhoid  bacilli 
case.  The  nurses  remained  in  exceptionally  from  the  discharges  of  "typhoid  carriers,*' 
good  health;  for  the  cooking  was  good,  the  concerning  whom  no  rule  limiting  quaran- 
ventilation  was  right,  and  daily  sleigh  rides  tine  or  isolation  can  be  applied,  for  the  pro- 
were  taken  by  those  off  duty,  at  the  invita-  tection  of  others, 
tion  of  a  "transportation  company.^' 

Though     the    tvne    of    tvnhoid    was    verv        '  ^n  ^^^  British  Army,  for  a  period  of  three  and  one  half 
liiuugii     LUC     type    Ui     typiiuiu     wa&     vciy    years  (from  the  beginning  of  1905  to  June.  1908)  Leishman 

severe,  the  epidemic  left  a  mortality  of  but  found  that  among  5473  soWlers  va«!inated  against  the  dU- 

-  '  ^     _,,  .  X  ease,  21  took  it  and  3  died — 3.8  cases  per   1000;  In  6610 

four  l>er  cent.      There  were  no  accidents,  no  soldiers  practically  under  the  same  conditions,  who  were  not 

.^.  J  i_    J       1  J  vaccinated,  there  were  187  cases  and  26  deaths — ^28.3  per 

contretemps,  and  everybody  learned  some-   looo  cases. 
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WHAT  WILL  THE  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY  DO? 

\117HAT  Mr.  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  writing  Mr.  Page  comes  to  a  discussion  of  the  ques- 

^^    on    "The   Democratic   Opportunity''  tion,  "What  will  the  Democratic  party  do 

in  the  North  American  Review,  says,  is  un-  with   the   chance   now   offered  it?"     Will 

doubtedly  true;  namely,  that  there  are  hun-  it  quarrel  over  the  loaves  and  fishes,  or  will 

dreds  of  thousands  of  independent  thinkers  the  \dsion   of  the  future  lend  it  the  self- 

and  voters  in  the  land — enough  to  decide  at  restraint  and  wisdom  it  so  sorely    needs? 

any  time  any  question  of  sufficient  gravity  to  As  to  the  Speakership,  "it  goes  without 

arouse  their  interest,  and  that  this  body  of  saying  that  no  Speaker  should  be  chosen  who 

sound  conservatism  refuses  to  be  bound  to  does  not  recognize  the  fundamental  right  of 

the    chariot-wheel    of    any   political    party,  the  people  to  have  their  legislation  based  on 

This  conservative  element  is  divided  between  due  deliberation  and  discussion."    And,  in 

the  Democrats  and  the  Republicans.  passing,  Mr.  Page  warns  the  Democratic  lead- 
ers that  "no  nostrum  in  the  form  of  placing 

allThrdS^t'tL'^ir^utffinTSd  the   Speakership   in    '  commission '   through    " 

the  issue;  and  now  a  similar  element  in  the  Repub-  elective  committees  or  enlarging  the  Commit- 

lican  party  has  broken  through  the  trammels  of  tee  on  Rules  will  cure  the  canker  which  has 

custom  and  has  rebuked  the  leaders  of  that  party  been  destroying  representative  government 

for  their  sacrifice  of  the  people  to  "the  interests."  -^  ^j^^  national  assembly.''     He  adds: 

Mr.  Page  traces  to  its  origin  the  disruption  t,,   ^      -i     i.-  u  u                          i   ji      r  i 

/..i-rj°,i.               .          ^      .        u*i_ai.  That  evil  which  has  grown  so  markedly  of  late 

of  the  Republican  party— a  party  which    has  ^^^^  ^^„  ^ave  given  it  a  name.  "Cannonism/* 

been  for  a  generation,  politically  speaking,  must  be  arrested  by  the  House  itself,  which  should 

omnipotent,"  and  which  "enthroned  on  the  adopt  a  system  of  rules  adequate  to  the  situation 

Olympus  of  public   patronage  and  private  ^"^  ^f^^^^  enough  to  be  ever  responsive  to  the 

r  .,^        i-i       T           r             ^   J  a.i_     ^  Will  of  the  majority.  .  .  .  The  majority  is  respon- 

privilege,  hke  Jove,  has  created  the  atmos-  gj^le  to  the  country.     The   Speaker  should   be 

phere   in   which   it   cast   its    thunderbolts."  responsive  to  the  majority.  .  .  .  One  fact  is  plain. 

Mr;  Roosevelt  in  enforcing  Civil  Service   re-  They  must  restore  the  lost  principle  of  representa- 

form  "struck  away  one  prop  which  the  Re-  ^^l^  government  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

,,.                ^ij        ^j)»i^t.ifx  The  people  wish  It.     And  this  done,  they  must  pro- 

pubhcan  party  had  rested  on    ;    but  he  left  ^eed   promptly  and   honestly   to  cany  out   the 

one,  and  it  was  the  greatest  of  all.        The  pledges  they  have  made  to  the  people  and  abolish 

tariff  itself,  with  its  protection  for  a  priv-  privilege.    They  must  boldly  cut  protection  down 

ileged  class,  created  the  vastest  corruption  ^9  ^^^  lowest  point  allowable  by  our  economic  con-     , 

^°,.,     .'            'i-jn  ditions,  and  they  must  do  it  promptly.     They  were 

fund  that  ever  existed.  elected  to  do  this  fundamental  thing.     No  gal- 

But  it  was  the  law  requiring  the  publication  vanizing  of  dead  issues  will  take  its  place, 
of  all  large  campaign  contributions  which 

really  doomed  the  Republican  party;   for  it  The  Democrats  are  reminded  that  this  is 

*'had  abandoned  its  old  claim  to  be  founded  not  the  first  occasion  that  the  door  of  oppor- 

on  a  moral  principle  and  was  frankly  basing  tunity  has  been  opened  to  them  and  they  have 

its  claim  to  usefulness  as  a  party  solely  on  the  shut  it  upon  themselves.     **  Let  them  remem- 

protective  principle — the  protection  of  the  ber  the  *  landslide*  of  1892  and  its  conse- 

privileged  class."    And  when  the  law  was  put  quences.    The  same  thing  may  easily  occur 

into  effect,  "the  chief  means  by  which  the  again.     By  191 2  the  shattered  and  shaken 

power  of  this  subsidized  party  had  been  con-  forces  of  Privilege  will  have  recovered  from 

tinned  fell  to  the  ground.     Samson  had  over-  their  overthrow  and  the  fight  will  have  to  be 

thrown  the  pillars,  and  the  structure  could  not  made  over  again.    Only  by  uniting  on  the 

stand."     After  uttering  some  very  trenchant  fundamental  principles  and  making  mutual 

remarks  anent  the  misdoings  of  the  Republi-  concessions  as  to  personal  interests  can  the 

can  party, — the  revision  of  the  tariff  down-  Democracy  hope  to  win."    Though  we  are 

ward  (?);  the  attempt  to  bind  the  sins  of  the  drifting  into  new  political  seas,  we  have  a 

party  on  a  scapegoat.  Speaker  Cannon;   the  chart  by  which  we  may  steer  safely — the 

passage  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Constitution.     Mr.    Page    summarizes    the 

a  bill  adding  $45,000,000  to  our  pension  roll —  situation  in  the  following  paragraph: 

350 
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In  fine,  one  thing  appears  to  be  clear:  that  if  the  stand  for  all  the  people  and  their  rights  under  the 

Democratic  party  is  to  secure  the  confidence  of  the  law — for  true  Democracy  and  the  Constitution, 
people  as  the  trustee  of  this  Government,  it  can 

accomplish  it  in  only  one  way:  by  standing  forth  One  cheering  feature  is  that  for  the  first 

as  the  champion  of  their  rights  to  the  limits  of  the  time  in  many  years  there  is  a  choice  of  leaders, 

Constitution  and  its  due  amendments.        .If  it  ^ny  one  of  whom  will  command  respect  and 

attempt  to  flmg  itself  mto  the  arms  of  a  class,  "^.^t             .           ^.        ^      a     a       X 

whether  of  capitalists  or  of  laborists,  it  is  lost.  ^^^^  ^^^  "^^st  exactmg  standard  as  the  repre- 

The  party  of  the  future  is  the  party  that  shall  sentative  of  the  national  Democracy. 


THE  STATESMAN   AND  THE   STUDENT— SOME 

NEW  VIEWS  ON   POLITICS 

npHE  new  Governor  of  New  Jersey  in  his  individual   forces — a  regime  of  utter  indi- 

•■'    presidential   address    to    the   American  vidualism. 
Political  Science  Association,  printed  in  the 

American    Political    Science    Review,    voices  The  forces  as  well  as  the  nien  have  acted  indc- 

•  t          .              f        fx-  pendently,  of  their  own  mitiative,  at  their  own 

some  new  views  oh  the  science  of  pohtics  choice,  in  their  own  way.     And  law  has  not  drawn 

which  will  well  repay  thoughtful  considera-  them  together.    Our  national  policy  has  been  a 

tion.     He  defines   this    science    to  be    "  the  policy  of  stimulation,  but  of  miscellaneous  stimula- 

accurate  and  detailed  observaUon  of  the  proc-  ^^''?-u  ^"X  ,^"t  '^^'^  clamored  for  legislative  aid 

i_         1-*  1-  xi-    1                r             •  a-nd  brought  the  proper  persuasive  influences  to 

esses  by  which  the  lessons  of  expenence  are  ^^ar  could  get  assistance  and  encouragement.     It 

brought  into  the  field  of  consciousness,  trans-  was  everybody  for  everything  upon  a  disordered 

muted  into  active  purposes,  put  under  the  field.     There  was  no  attempt  to  co6rdinate.     Our 

scrutiny  of  discussion,   sifted,   and   at  last  !.hfff ^^*^"  ^^^  ^^"  atomistic,  piecemeal,  make- 
given  determinate  form  in  law."    He  does 

not  understand  how  some  students  of  politics  To  find  the  common  interest;  to  take  the 

get  along  without  Uterature,  or  without  art,  laws,  the  separate  forces,  the  eager  competing 

or  without  any  of  the  means  by  which  men  interests,  the  disordered  disjecta  membra  of  a 

have  sought  to  picture  to  themselves  what  system  which  is  no  system  and  build  them 

their  days  mean,  or  to  represent  to  themselves  together  into  a  whole  which  shall  be  some- 

the  voices  that  are  forever  in  their  ears  as  thing  more  than  a  mere  sum  of  the  parts — 

they  go  their  doubtful  journey.     If,  in  read-  this  is  the  task  of  the  new  statesmanship  and 

ing  history  for  the  "facts,''  they  miss  the  of  students  of  political  science.     Mr.  Wilson 

"deepest  facts  of  all,  the  spiritual  experi-  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  statesman  and 

ences,  the  visions  of  the  mind,  the  aspirations  the   student  of  political   science  have   not 

of  the  spirit  that  are  the  pulse  of  life,"  he  does  hitherto  often  been  partners, 
not  see  how  they  can  understand  the  facts  or 

know  what  really  moves  the  world.     PoUtics,  ^he  statesman  has  looked  askance  upon  the 

u«  ^«„-,     «:^   ^/^-u^  ,,««,   ,.4-,,ff  r.f  \i(^      J4^l  student — at  any  rate  in  America,  and  has  too  often 

he  says,      is  of  the  very  stuff  of  hfe.     Its  been  justified,  because  the  student  did  not  perceive 

motives  are  mterlaced  with  the  whole  fiber  the  real  scope  and  importance  of  what  he  was  set 

of  experience,  private  and  public.     Its  rela-  to  do,  and  overlooked  much  of  the  great  field  from 

tions  are  intensely  human,  and  generally  in-  ^^^^^h  he  should  have  drawn  his  facts,--was  not  a 

t*       t  1     rk**rcr»nal  "  studcnt  of  thought  and  affairs,  but  merely  a  reader 

limaieiy  personal.     ^     ^                                  ,     ,  "f  books  and  documents.     But  the  partnership  is 

Mr.  Wilson's  topic  is  ''The  Law  and  the  feasible,  with  a  change  in  the  point  of  view;  and 

Facts";  and  he  shows  that  whereas  there  was  the  common  interest  must  somehow  be  elucidated 

a  time  when  nations  seemed  to  move  forward  and  made  clear,  if  the  field  of  action  is  not  to  be  as 

II  .        .1         4.U  •    •    «.         1  •   4.         *  confused  as  the  field  of  thought, 

m  mass,  all  together,  their  internal  interests,  ,  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^j^^^  tj,^  statesman  must  have  a 

at  any  rate,  linked  in  a  reasonably  manifest  body  of  experts  at  his  elbow.     He  cannot  have, 

fashion,  in  our  day,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  There  is  no  body  of  experts.    There  is  no  such 

an   extraordmary  differentiation.     Interests  thing  as  an  expert  in  human  relationships.    I  mean 

,           ^1    .              -^             1.       1        I              4.          A  merely  that  the  man  who  has  the  time,  the  dis- 

have  their  own  separate  development;  and  crimination,  and  the  sagacity  to  collect  and  com- 

the  relations  that  have  come  to  rule  in  our  prehend  the  principal  facts  and  the  man  who  must 

day  in  the  field  of  law  seem  to  be  the  relations  act  upon  them  must  draw  near  to  one  another  and 

of  interests,  rather  than  of  individuals.     In  J^^l  that  they  are  engaged  in  a  common  enterprise. 

^1-               r  Jt.    TT   '^   J  o^  i      ^i_    J        1              4.  The  student  must  look  upon  his  studies  more  like 

the  case  of  the  United  States  the  development  ^  human  being,  and  the  man  of  action  must  ap- 

of  its  law  has  been  a  rapid  development  of  proach  his  conclusions  more  like  a  student. 
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The  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  such  are  the  conditions  of  law  and  effort  and  rivalry 

business  is  no  longer  a  private  matter.     In  ?"^*^3^  which  they  live,  such  and  such  are  their 

lyuoxAiwo  *o  *tvy  xvr  g      «,  ^  ^    ,  ,  ^  impediments,  their  sympathies,  their  understand- 

our  day  it  is  generaUy  conducted  by  great  j^gs  with  one  another.    See  in  them  their  habits 

companies  and  corporations  existing  only  by  as  they  live  and  perhaps  you  will  discern  their 

express  license  of  law  and  for  the  convenience  errors  of  method,  their  errors  of  motive,  their  con- 

of  society     Law  is  therefore  accommodating  [-'-/  n^^fford  'ther^^'^Your  1Z 

Itself  to  the  impulses  of  bodies  of  men,  rather  statesman  is  first  of  all  a  great  human  being,  with 

than  to  those  of  individuals.     As  experience  an  eye  for  all  the  great  field  upon  which  men  like 

becomes  more  and  more  aggregate,  law  must  himself  struggle  towards  better  things.  ...  He  is 

u«  «,^«^  r.^A  -^^^^  ^^/vor^;^  ;nof;fiif;/^mol   /'^n  a  guide,  a  comrade,  a  mentor,  a  servant,  a  friend  of 

be  more  and  more  orgamc  msUtutional,  con-  ^l^^ind.     May  not  the  student  of  politics  be  the 

structive.     And  this  translation  of  expenence  same? 
into  law  is  not  a  purely  intellectual  process.       ^       „,.,  .      .        ,       ,, 

Governor  Wilson  does  not  like  the  term  po-       Mr.  Wilson  maintains  that  if  you  know 

litical  science.  "  Human  relationships,whether  your  people  you  can  lead  them.     Study  them 

in  the  family  or  in  the  state,  in  the  counting  and  you  may  know  them.     But  they  must  be 

house  or  in  the  factory,  are  not  in  any  proper  studied  not  as  congenes  of  interests,  but  as  a 

sense  the  subject-matter  of  science.    They  are  body  of  human  souls.     In  such  an  atmosphere 

stuff  of  insight  and  sympathy  and  spiritual  oi  thought  and  association  even  corporations 

comprehension.     I  prefer  the  term  ^politics/  may  seem  instrumentalities,  not  objects  m 

therefore,  to  include  both  the  statesmanship  themselves;  and  the  means  may  presently 

of  thinking  and  the  statesmanship  of  action."  appear   whereby    they    may    be   made    the 

servants,  not  the  masters,  of  the  people.    The 

Nothing  interprets  but  vision;  and  ours  is  a  facts  are  precedent  to  all  remedies;  and  the 

function  of  interpretation.     Nothing  perceives  but  facts  in  this  field  are  spiritually  perceived.  Law 

the  spirit  when  you  are  dealing  with  the  intricate  jg  subsequent  to  the  facts,  but  the  law  and 

life  of  men.  .  .  .  Sympathy  is  your  real  key  to  the  *hp  f„p*^^*.„H  relatpH  not  UrniKsPanH  pffprt 

riddle  of  life.  .  .  .  Look  at  men  as  at  human  tne  tacts  Stand  reiatea,  not  as  cause  ana  enect, 

beings   struggling   for   existence.  .  .  .  Such   and  but,  rather,  as  life  and  its  interpretation. 


THE  JAPANESE   IN    HAWAII,-BY  A  JAPANESE 

"TTAWAII  is  the  paradise  of  Japanese.'^  The  American  Government  is,  the  writer 
^^  This  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  K.  Tsutsuda,  believes,  fully  alive  to  the  serious  significance 
a  resident  of  Honolulu,  who  writes  in  a  recent  involved  in  the  rapid  increase  of  native-born 
issue  of  the  Sinkoron,  a  popular  Tokyo  Japanese  children  since  the  enforcement  of 
monthly.  In  April,  1910,  the  population  of  the  exclusion  agreement,  and  is  trying  to 
Hawaii  aggregated  191,909,  of  which  99,663  find  means  to  release  Hawaii  from  inevitable 
were  Japanese.  As  against  this  Japanese  Japanese  domination.  To  Mr.  Tsutsuda, 
population,  the  native  Hawaiians  numbered  however,  it  appears  that  the  native-born  Jap- 
only  26,099,  and  the  Chinese  21,699,  while  anese  would  prove  much  more  desirable  to  the 
there  was  but  a  sprinkling  of  Americans.  Of  United  States  than  those  who  are  irrevocably 
the  remainder,  a  great  many  are  Portuguese,  wedded  to  the  traditions  and  ideas  of  the 
In  the  city  of  Honolulu  alone,  we  are  told,  Mikado's  empire.  It  is  quite  possible,  he 
there  are  10,000  Japanese  pursuing  all  sorts  says,  that  the  Japanese  born  in  Hawaii  will 
of  trades.    The  Japanese  writer  continues:  no  more  cherish  affection  for  the  native  land 

of  their  parents,  and  the  patriotic  Japanese 

The  exclusion  agreement  entered  into  between  residents  have  already  begun  to  view  this 

Washington  and   Tokyo  has,  of  course,  proved  tendency  with  serious  apprehension, 

a  severe  blow  to  the  Japanese  m  Hawau,  especially  ^        -V    ,      imnnrfnnt  fpjitiirfK;  of  thp  Tanp- 

those  engaged  in  business  whose  prosperity  de-  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  important  teaturesot  tne  Japa- 

pends  upon  Japanese  patronage.     Yet  the  agree-  nese  colonies  in  Hawaii  is  the  maintenance 

ment  has  not  been  wholly  without  good  results,  by  them  of  well-appointed   schools.     As  to 

For  one  thing,  the  birth-rate  among  the  Japanese  ^his  we  are  informed: 
has  increased  considerably.    This  is  due  to  tne  fact 

that   the   new  agreement,   while   prohibiting  the  At  present  there  are  some  6400  Japnese  chil- 

coming  of  laborers,  admits  women  who  are  the  dren  attending  public  schools  maintained  by  the 

wives  of  those  already  residing  in  Hawaii.     The  Hawaiian   authorities.     These    children,    besides 

result  is  that  while  male  adult  Japanese  are  decreas-  attending  the  American  schools,  spend  two  or  three 

ing,  the  number  of  female  adult  Japanese  has  been  hours  every  day  in  Japanese  schools,  where  in- 

steadily     increasing.     This     new     situation     has  structions  are  given  in  Japanese.     There  are  102 

redounded  favorably  upon  the  mora!  atmosphere  primary  schools  and  a  high  school,  all  established 

of  the  Japanese  colonies.  and  maintained  by  the  Japanese. 
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OUR  ARCHITECT   PRESIDENT 

"TpHAT  architects  should  never  speak  the  o*"  years  of  study  and  training,  his  early  mis- 
*  name  of  Thomas  Jefferson  without  lift-  '^''5='  '"'^  dependence  on  contractor,  engines,  and 
ing  their  hats  is  the  sentiment  expressed  by  nt'^^rpra^^n'^f^l.^^^^pr^^^J^^Mt^^^^^^^^^ 
Mr.  M.  Stapley  in  the  Archttecturai  Record,  was  personally  responsible  for  such  practical 
at  the  close  of  a  striking  tribute  to  the  archi-  phases  as  heating,  ventilation,  plumbing  and 
tectural  achievements  and  skill  of  the  third  draining.  He  planned  the  farm  buildings,  and  the 
President  of  the  United  state..  Architecture  Ig'^cc^^f  SSiSi'S^Sd'^ll'hr.™ 
was  Jefferson  S  hobby  and  his  pride;  and  in  workmen,  and  even  made  experts  of  several  of 
the  25,000  letters  written  by  him  between  his  slaves,  whom  he  later  set  free  to  earn  their 
1770  and  1826  are  numberless  references  to  ''^''"B  at  the  trades  he  taught  them. 
it.  That  his  favorite  model  for  study  and  ,  d  .1.  ».  ■  j  /-.l  ,  n 
imitation  was  the  Roman  temple  at  NImes,  .  L"",'!  ^^  ^'S'^t  ^"^  f  ""f  ^f  V,"  ^'"" 
he  himself  has  left  on  record;  also,  that  he  ''«*  Jefferson;  and  he  has  left  the  foUowmg 
had  Palladio's  great  book.  But  beyond  these  description  of  Monticello: 
facts,wherehe  learned  all  he  knewabout  archi-  -j-i,^  house,  of  which  Mr.  Jefferson  was  the  archi- 
tecture remams  a  matter  for  speculation.  At  tect  and  often  the  workman,  is  elegant  and  in  the 
eighteen  he  graduated  from  William  and  Mary  Italian  taste.  It  consists  of  one  lai^e  pavilion, 
College,proficientintheclassics,highermathe-  ^^^  ^"i"?"".,?  *'''^'!  '«  by  two  porticoes  orna- 
matics,andnaturalsciences;andthenhestud-  [^-'tf^V  ^it  .^.''^grlilTririr^f 
led  law.  It  must  have  been  about  this  time  the  same  form.  Two  small  wings,  with  only  a 
that  he  addedltalian,  music,  and  architecture,  ground  floor  and  an  attic  story,  are  joined  to  this 
Hisfirstbuildingwashisresidence,Monticeilo,  Pavilion  and  communicate  with  the  kitchen  olfi- 

L„„.,„   ■       „ „  i,„      u„      „     u   t  I         1       ■  ces,  etc.,  that  form  a  kind  of  basement  underneath 

begun    n  r770    when  he  was  but  twenty-six   ^  t^^rac^ Mr.  Jefferson  is  the  first  American 

years  old,  of  which  Mr.  Stapley  says:  who  has  consulted  the  fine  arts  to  know  how  he 

_,,             ,    ,  .              ,                            ,    ,            ,  should  shelter  himself  from  the  weather, 
that  such  bigness  01  conception  and  thorough^ 

ness  of  detail  could  be  produced  by  a  younii  man  -.,   _,-     ,,   ,       ,-  c   ■_.         .    r        .i_            1  ■ 

still  in  the  experimental  stage  sectfs  incredible  to  Monticelto  s  chief  mterest  for  the  archi- 

the  architect  of  to-day,  who  looks  back  over  his  tect  15  that   it  makes  a   three-story   hou£e 


MONTICELLO.  JEFFERSON'S   KCHUIE,    NEAR   CHARLOTTESVILLE 
(Built  from  Ihe  plana,  and  under  the  direct  supervision,  of  the  owner) 
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apf)ear  like  one  lofty  story,  the  second-story  Cellars,  and  foundation  walls,  windows,  doors, 
windows   being   entirely   suppressed  on   the.  ^^f:  chimneys    floors,  partitions,  stairs,  the  very 

,         . ,        ^  re            J      'J                    •  bricks  and  timber,  were  all  estimated  with  pro-- 

garden  side.    Jefferson  devised  many  umque  fessional  precision.  ...  He  sadly  complained  to ' 

schemes  for  his  own  rooms,  such  as  a  bed-  Madison  that  there  was  not  a  builder  in  all  Vir- 

room  extending  through  two  stories,  and  a  ginia  who  was  capable  of  drawing  the  orders.  .  .  . 

semi-octagonal  office  or  study.  There  were  ^^  ^,f '^  [""'^y  y^/"?  ^^""^l  at  Monticello,  he  per- 
T.-  ^  y,  V  .  xi-  •  sonally  trained  his  brickmakers,  masons,  car- 
no  Psiegro  cabins  about  the  mansion  as  on  penters,  and  even  designed  their  tools,  and  taught 
other  plantations,  but  imder  it  was  "a  veri-  them  the  novel  way  of  covering  a  roof  with  tin. 
table  catacomb-kitchen  (with  ducts  to  carry 

off  the  odors  of  cooking),  cisterns,  bins  for  Architects  generally  do  not  appreciate  the 
fruit,  cider,  and  wood,"  while  the  servants  thoroughness  of  Jefferson's  work.  Some  of 
had  "picturesque  quarters  seventy-five  feet  them  only  notice  his  pecidiarities  of  con- 
east  of  the  house  opening  out  imder  a  long  struction,  evfen  going  so  far  as  to  attribute 
arcade  onto  a  lower  sunny  terrace."  Alto-  at  least  one  of  them  to  forgetfulness  on  the 
gather  the  place  took  seventeen  years  to  build,  part  of  the  sage  of  Monticello.  But,  as  Mr. 
But  the  greatest  of  Jefferson's  architec-  Stapley  remarks,  if  these  devices  of  Jeffer- 
tural  undertakings  is  the  University  of  Vir-  son's  were  less  ingenious  than  they  really 
ginia.  All  his  drawings,  plans,  and  estimates,  are,  it  is,  after  all,  somewhat  paltry  to  bask 
which  have  been  preserved,  show  how  care-  in  the  warmth  and  remember  only  the  spots 
fully  he  planned  every  little  detail.  on  the  sun. 


DAVID  GRAHAM  PHILLIPS,  THE  NOVELIST 

'^npHERE  are,  unfortunately,  few  in  this  nique  rather  slowly,  so  that  of  all  his  novels 

*  country  to-day  who  are  even  tr)dng  to  there  are  only  just  a  few  that  are  "of  a  qual- 
do  the  sort  of  work  that  he  (Mr,  Phillips]  ity  which  no  serious  student  of  present-day 
is  doing.  And  the  fact  that  he  does  it  with  fiction  can  afford  to  neglect."  Propounding 
apparent  ease,  and  has  reached  the  point  the  question,  "Why  is  it  that  so  many  of  Mr. 
where  he  is  doing  it  with  triumphant  strength,  Phillips'  books  contain  more  of  promise  than 
promises  well  for  the  future.  Let  us  hope  of  fulfilment?"  Mr.  Winter  thinks  that  the 
that  'The Husband's  Story'  is  the  harbinger  answer  is  simply  this:  "that  Mr.  Phillips  in 
of  a  long  series  of  volumes  equally  sincere  his  methods  of  work  reverses  the  usual  proc- 
and  vital  and  technically  equally  admir-  ess  followed  by  writers  of  the  epic  type  by 
able."  These  words,  from  an  article  by  finding  his  germ  idea  in  a  single  character  or 
Mr.  Calvin  Winter  in  the  Bookman^  have  an  incident  and  building  from  these,  instead  of 
esp)ecially  pathetic  interest,  appearing,  as  starting  with  some  ethical  principle  or  psy- 
they  do,  after  the  untimely  death  at  the  chological  problem  and  then  searching,  for 
hands  of  an  assassin  of  the  writer  to  whom  characters  and  incidents  that  would  best 
they  refer.  Mr.  Phillips  at  the  time  of  his  illustrate  it."  In  his  critic's  view,  the  real 
decease  was  in  his  forty-fourth  year,  having  fault  of  Mr.  Phillips' method,  the  real  weakness 
been  born,  at  Madison,  Ind.,  October  31,  of  even  his  best  achievements,  is  that  "he  is 
1867.  He  had  been  writing  since  1887,  but  not  merely  the  clear-eyed  and  impartial  ob- 
it was  not  till  1901  that  he  produced  his  first  server  of  life:  he  is  always  a  partisan  and  a 
novel,  "The  Great  God,  Success."  reformer.     He  is  so  keenly  interested  in  the 

In  the  article  under  notice  Mr.  Winter  problems  that  he  is  setting  forth  that  he  can- 
frankly  recognizes,  in  the  first  place,  that  not  keep  himself  and  his  ideas  out  of  them." 
Mr.  Phillips  "is  a  rather  important  factor  in  Mr.  Winter  analyzes  a  number  of  the  late 
the  develc^ment  of  American  fiction  at  the  author's  works,  some  of  his  criticisms  of 
present  day."  Among  the  half-dozen  con-  which  may  be  epitomized  as  follows: 
temporary  novelists  who  devoted  themselves 
to   studying  and  depicting   the.  big  ethical  "The    Second    Generation 7    may    he    recom- 

J         .1          11         ^  e  xi^  •                         X  mended  to  a  reader  approachmg  Mr.  Phillips  for 

and  social  problems  of  their  own  country,  ^^  fi^st  time,  because  it  admirably  illustrates  his 

none  was  more  in  earnest  than  Mr.  Phillips,  strongest  qualities,  his  ability  to  give  you  the 

none  striving  more  patiently  to  do  the  thmg  sense  of  life  and  motion  and  the  clash  of  many 

in  the  best,  most  forceful,  most  craftsman-   jnterests "Old  Wives  for  New"  is  unques- 

i.,                      M      A  ^  xi-                a.'          '^  •    ^     I.  tionably  one    of    Mr.  rhilhps    important  books; 

like  manner.       At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  ^nd  there  is  probably  no  other  American  novel 

noted  that  the  author  developed  his  tech-  that  gives  us  with  such  direct  and  unflinching 
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clairvoyance  the  sordid,  repellent,  intimate  little 
details  of  a  mistaken  marriage  that  slowly  but 
surely  culminate  in  a  sort  of  physical  nausea  and 
an  inevitable  separation.  .  .  .  "The  Fashionable 
Adventures  of  Joshua  Craig"  is  a  piece  ot  cheap 
caricature,  and  shows  that  even  yet  the  author  is 
weak  in  the  power  of  self-criticism.  .  .  .  "White 
Magic"  is  simply  an  innocuous  little  love  story 
told  with  rather  more  explosive  violence  than  the 
theme  warrants.  .  .  .  "The  Hungry  Heart"  and 
"The  Husband's  Story"  are  the  two  books  that 
exhibit  the  author's  ripest  powers.  As  a  piece  of 
careful  construction,  the  former  volume  deserves 
high  praise.  We  get  within  a  little  world  of  four 
people  a  sense  of  universality  of  theme  and  inter- 
est, an  impression  of  learning  not  the  secrets  of  a 
few  isolated  lives,  but  of  much  that  is  big  and 
vital  about  man  and  woman.  The  latter  book  is 
the  type  that  we  have  loflg  had  a  right  to  expect 
from  Mr.  PhiHips.  It  is  a  study  of  a  marriage 
that  failed.  The  reason  that  it  is  a  better  and  a 
bigger  book  than  any  of  his  others  is  not  because 
of  his  theme. 'but  because  of  his  workmanship. 
It  shows,  between  the  lines,  that  while  the  husband 
throws  all  the  blame  upon  his  wife,  the  fault  is 
as  largely  his  as  it  is  hers.  To  have  conceived  the 
story  was  something  in  itself  to  be  proud  of,  but 
to  have  conceived  of  telling  it  through  the  hus- 
band's lips  was  a  stroke  of  genius. 

Summarizing  his  own  views,  Mr.  Winter, 
the  author  of  the  article,  says; 

Mr.  Phillips  is  a  writer  with  many  qualities  and 
some  defects — like  all  men  who  have  it  in  them  to 
do  big  things.  But  it  would  be  easy  to  forgive 
more  serious  faults  than  his  in  any  one  possessing 
his  breadth  and  depth  of  interest  in  the  serious 

Eroblems  of  life  and  his  outspoken  fearlessness  in 
andling  them.     There  are,  unfortunately,  few  in      Comiriihiby  FKhHmi,  n.  y. 
this  country  tO'day  who  are  even  trying  to  do  the  j^g  late  david  grabah  P 

sort  of  work  that  he  is  doing.  And  the  fact  that 
he  does  it  with  apparent  ease,  and  has  reached  the 

point  where  he  is  doing  it  with  triumphant  strength,  the  hope,  expressed  by  his  critic,  that  "The 
promises  well  for  the  future.  Husband's  Stoty"  may  be  "but  the  first 

Sincere  will  be  the  regret  throughout  the  of  a  long  series  of  equal  strength  and  big- 
large  circle  of  the  late  author's  readers  that  ness,"  can  never  be  realized. 


ELIZABETH  STUART  PHELPS 

A  SLENDER  talent,  but  a  very  refined  years  old  (in  1868),  went  through  twenty  editions 
^^  and  individual  one,— observes  the  liter-  ""  ''^  fi"'  twelve-month,  enjoyed  a  steady  sale 
I  .1.  -KT  -ir  1  T-  .  .  'or  twenty  years  or  more,  and  was  translated  into 
aty  critic  of  the  New  York  rim«,-went  out  ^,.^ral  European  languages.  Its  remarkable  pop- 
of  Amencan  letters  with  the  death  (on  utarity  was  due  to  the  fact  that  it  answered  a 
January  j8)  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  "^i^''  "f  the  time,  that  it  appeared  at  the  opponune 
Ward.  '  Continuing,  this  critic  says:  moment,  when  the  modern  demand  for  more 
■^  humanity  in  religion,  for  something  (hat  wiiiilcl 
touch  more  nearly  the  ordinary  human  under- 
Sensitive,  idealistic,  intense,  her  work  was  so  standing  and  human  feeling,  was  beginning  lo 
markedly  the  out-speaking  of  her  character  that  make  itself  felt.  And  for  that  reason  it  fed  and 
one  who  had  never  .seen  Tier  could  have  formed  satisfied  thousands  upon  thousands  of  hungry 
from  it  a  fairiy  distinct  and  accurate  conception  souls.  But  whether  her  theme  was  of  this  world 
of  her  personality.  It  was  inevitable  that  her  or  (he  next,  Mrs.  Ward  had  always  the  uplifte<l 
appeal,  save  for  two  or  three  of  her  books,  vision  and  an  unfailing  sense  of  the  sacrcclncss  of 
should  be  to  a  rather  limited  audience,  but  it  the  soul's  ideal.  She  was  fond  of  embodying  this 
was  an  audience  that  loved  her  much  and  upon  loyalty^  to  an  ideal  in  her  heroines  and  of  leading 
which  she  left  a  deep  impress.  Her  early  work  them,  in  devotion  lo  it,  over  siony  paths  of  rcnun- 
was  perhaps  her  best,  or.  at  least,  it  found  the  cialion.  Her  novels  and  stories,  except  those  that 
readiest  and  largest  body  of  admirers,  "dates  deal  with  ihe  future  life,  have  always  had  their 
Ajar,"  published  when  she  was  but  twenty-four  warmest  admirers  among  young  women  of  educa- 
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apr)ear  like  one  lofty  story,  the  second-story       Cellars,  and  foundation  walls,  windows,  doors, 
windows  being  entirely  suppressed  on  the.  J^,t  a'^rrbe^^^lTa'Std^^^^^^ 
garden  side.    Jefferson  devised  many  umque  fessional  precision.  ...  He  sadly  complained  to  ^ 
schemes  for  his  own  rooms,  such  as  a  bed-   Madison  that  there  was  not  a  builder  in  all  Vir- 
room  extending  through  two  stories,  and  a  g»nia  who  was  capable  of  drawing  the  orders.  .  .  . 

semi-octagonal  office  or  study.  There  were  ^^  «,Y«"  [^'^y  y^/"?  ^^""^l  ^^  Monticello,  he  per- 
ovi.ix  v/v,t^gvr*x^x  iT  ^  ^iL  "^  .  sonally  trained  his  bnckmakers.  masons,  car- 
no  Psiegro  cabins  about  the  mansion  as  on  penters.  and  even  designed  their  tools,  and  taught 
other  p)lantations,  but  under  it  was  "a  veri-  them  the  novel  way  of  covering  a  roof  with  tin. 
table  catacomb-kitchen  (with  ducts  to  carry 

off  the  odors  of  cooking),  cisterns,  bins  for  Architects  generally  do  not  appreciate  the 
fruit,  cider,  and  wood,"  while  the  servants  thoroughness  of  Jefferson's  work.  Some  of 
had  "picturesque  quarters  seventy-five  feet  them  only  notice  his  peculiarities  of  con- 
east  of  the  house  opening  out  under  a  long  struction,  evfen  going  so  far  as  to  attribute 
arcade  onto  a  lower  sunny  terrace."  Alto-  at  least  one  of  them  to  forgetfulness  on  the 
gether  the  place  took  seventeen  years  to  build,  part  of  the  sage  of  Monticello.  But,  as  Mr, 
But  the  greatest  of  Jefferson's  architec-  Stapley  remarks,  if  these  devices  of  Jeffer- 
tural  undertakings  is  the  University  of  Vir-  son's  were  less  ingenious  than  they  really 
ginia.  All  his  drawings,  plans,  and  estimates,  are,  it  is,  after  all,  somewhat  paltry  to  bask 
which  have  been  preserved,  show  how  care-  in  the  warmth  and  remember  only  the  spots 
fully  he  planned  every  little  detail.  on  the  sun. 


DAVID  GRAHAM  PHILLIPS,  THE  NOVELIST 

'^nPHERE  are,  unfortunately,  few  in  this  nique  rather  slowly,  so  that  of  all  his  novels 
*  country  to-day  who  are  even  trying  to  there  are  only  just  a  few  that  are  "of  a  qual- 
do  the  sort  of  work  that  he  [Mr.  Phillips]  ity  which  no  serious  student  of  present-day 
is  doing.  And  the  fact  that  he  does  it  with  fiction  can  afford  to  neglect."  Propounding 
apparent  ease,  and  has  reached  the  point  the  question,  "Why  isit  that  so  many  of  Mr. 
where  he  is  doing  it  with  triumphant  strength,  Phillips'  books  contain  more  of  promise  than 
promises  well  for  the  future.  Let  us  hope  of  fulfilment?"  Mr.  Winter  thinks  that  the 
that  *  The  Husband's  Story'  is  the  harbinger  answer  is  simply  this:  "that  Mr.  Phillips  in 
of  a  long  series  of  volumes  equally  sincere  his  methods  of  work  reverses  the  usual  proc- 
and  vital  and  technically  equally  admir-  ess  followed  by  writers  of  the  epic  type  by 
able."  These  words,  from  an  article  by  finding  his  geiin  idea  in  a  single  character  or 
Mr.  Calvin  Winter  in  the  Bookman,  have  an  incident  and  building  from  these,  instead  of 
especially  pathetic  interest,  app)earing,  as  starting  with  some  ethical  principle  or  psy- 
they  do,  after  the  untimely  death  at  the  chological  problem  and  then  searching,  for 
hands  of  an  assassin  of  the  writer  to  whom  characters  and  incidents  that  would  best 
they  refer.  Mr.  Phillips  at  the  time  of  his  illustrate  it."  In  his  critic's  view,  the  real 
decease  was  in  his  forty-fourth  year,  having  fault  of  Mr.  Phillips' method,  the  real  weakness 
been  born,  at  Madison,  Ind.,  October  31,  of  even  his  best  achievements,  is  that  "he  is 
1867.  He  had  been  writing  since  1887,  but  not  merely  the  clear-eyed  and  impartial  ob- 
it was  not  till  1901  that  he  produced  his  first  server  of  life:  he  is  always  a  partisan  and  a 
novel,  "The  Great  God,  Success."  reformer.  He  is  so  keenly  interested  in  the 
In  the  article  under  notice  Mr.  Winter  problems  that  he  is  setting  forth  that  he  can- 
frankly  recognizes,  in  the  first  place,  that  not  keep  himself  and  his  ideas  out  of  them." 
Mr.  Phillips  "is  a  rather  important  factor  in  Mr.  Winter  analyzes  a  number  of  the  late 
the  development  of  American  fiction  at  the  author's  works/  some  of  his  criticisms  of 
present  day."  Among  the  half-dozen  con-  which  may  be  epitomized  as  follows: 
temporary  novelists  who  devoted  themselves  «,«,,»  •  ,-  .  „ 
to  studying  and  depicting  the  big  ethical  „enS  t^T^d^a^rThingTr.  Phnii^f- 
and  social  problems  of  their  own  country,  the  first  time,  because  it  admirably  illustrates  his 
"  none  was  more  in  earnest  than  Mr.  Phillips,  strongest  qualities,  his  ability  to  give  you  the 
none  striving  more  patiently  to  do  the  thing  sense  of  life  and  motion  and  the  clash  of  many 

in  the  best,  most  forceful,  most  craftsman-  1?*^^^^^ r^M  ^iiuMr^''r  New^J^""^"^- 

,.,  M     Ax  xT-  X*  •*.  •    X    u  tionably  one   of    Mr.  Phillips    important  books; 

like  manner.       At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  ^nd  there  is  probably  no  other  American  novel 

noted  that  the  author  developed  his  tech-  that  gives  us  with  such  direct  and  unflinching 
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clairvoyance  the  sordid,  repellent,  intimate  little 
details  of  a  mistaken  marriage  that  slowly  but 
surely  culminate  in  a  sort  of  physical  nausea  and 
an  inevitable  separation.  .  .  .  "The Fashionable 
Adventures  of  Joshua  Craig"  is  a  piece  of  cheap 
caricature,  and  shows  that  even  yet  the  author  is 
weak  in  the  power  of  sclf-rriticism.  .  ,  .  "White 
Magic"  is  simply  an  innocuous  little  love  story 
told  with  rather  more  explosive  violence  than  the 
theme  warrants,  .  .  .  "The  Hungry  Heart"  and 
"The  Husband's  Story"  are  the  two  books  that 
exhibit  the  author's  ripest  powers.  As  a  piece  of 
careful  construction,  the  former  volume  deserves 
high  praise.  We  get  within  a  little  worid  of  four 
people  a  sense  of  universality  of  theme  and  inter- 
est, an  impression  of  learning  not  the  secrets  of  a 
few  isolated  lives,  but  of  much  that  is  big  and 
vital  about  man  and  woman.  The  latter  book  is 
the  type  that  we  have  loBg  had  a  right  to  expect 
from  Mr.  Phillips.  EC  is  a  study  of  a  marriage 
that  failed.  The  reason  that  it  is  a  better  and  a 
bi(^r  book  than  any  of  his  others  is  not  because 
of  nis  theme, 'but  because  of  his  workmanship. 
It  shows,  between  the  lines,  that  while  the  hust>and 
throws  all  the  blame  upon  his  wife,  the  fault  is 
as  largely  his  as  it  is  hers.  To  have  conceived  the 
story  was  something  in  itself  to  be  proud  of,  but 
to  have  conceived  of  telling  it  through  the  hus- 
band's lips  was  a  stroke  of  genius. 

Summarizing  his  own  views,  Mr.  Winter, 
the  author  of  the  article,  says: 

Mr.  Phillips  is  a  writer  with  many  qualities  and 
some  defects — like  all  men  who  have  it  in  them  to 
do  big  things.  But  it  would  be  easy  to  forgive 
more  serious  faults  than  his  in  any  one  possessing 
his  breadth  and  depth  of  interest  in  trie  serious 

Croblems  of  life  and  his  outspoken  fearlessness  in 
andling  them.     There  are,  unfortunately,  few  in      CopiiTiiMby  F»:tiiroi..N,  v, 
this  country  to-day  who  are  even  trying  to  do  the  ^HE  LATE  David  orai 

sort  of  work  that  he  is  doing.  .\nA  the  fact  that 
he  does  it  with  apparent  ease,  and  has  reached  the 

point  where  he  is  doing  it  with  triumphant  strength,   the  hope,  expressed  by  his  critic,  that  "The 
promises  well  for  the  future.  Husband's  Story"   may  be  "but   the  first 

Sincere  will  be  the  regret  throughout  the  of  a  long  series  of  equal  strength  and  big- 
large  drcle  of  the  late  author's  readers  that  ness,"  can  never  be  realized. 


A  • 


ELIZABETH  STUART  PHELPS 

SLENDER  talent,  but  a  very  refined  years  old  (in  1868),  went  through  twenty  editions 
■  and  individual  one,— observes  the  liter-  '"  "*  ^'^'^  twelve-month,  enjoyed  a  steady  sale 
(  .L  nT  If  I  T  _  4.  4.  'or  twenty  years  or  more,  and  was  translated  mto 
ary  critic  of  the  New  York  Times,— Vl^nt  out  several  Euroix^an  languages.  Its  remarkable  pop- 
of  American  letters  with  the  death  (on  ularity  was  due  to  the  fact  that  it  answered  a 
January  28)  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  necdof  ihc  time,  that  itappeared  at  the  opportune 
Ward.  Continuing,  this  critic  says:  moment,  when  the  modern  demand  for  more 
"'  '  humanity  in  religion,  for  someihmg  that  would 
touch  more  nearly  the  ordinary  human  under- 
Sensitive,  idealistic,  intense,  her  work  was  so  standing  and  human  feeling,  was  beginning  (o 
markedly  the  out-speaking  of  her  character  that  make  itself  felt.  And  for  that  reason  it  fed  and 
one  who  had  never  seen  her  could  have  formed  satisfied  thousands  upon  thousands  of  hungry 
from  it  a  fairly  distinct  and  accurate  conception  e«>iiIs.  But  whether  her  theme  was  of  ibis  world 
of  her  personality.  It  was  inevitable  that  her  or  the  next,  Mrs.  Ward  had  always  the  uplifted 
appeal,  save  for  two  or  three  of  her  books,  vision  and  an  unfailing  sense  of  the  sacredncss  of 
should  be  to  a  rather  limited  audience,  but  it  the  soul's  ideal.  She  was  fond  of  emlMxIving  this 
was  an  audience  that  loved  her  much  and  upon  loyalty  to  an  Ideal  in  her  heroines  and  d  leading 
which  she  left  a  deep  impress.  Her  early  work  them,  in  devotion  10  it,  over  stony  paths  of  renun- 
was  perhaps  her  best,  or,  at  least,  it  found  the  ciation.  Her  novels  and  stories,  except  those  that 
readiest  and  largest  body  of  admirers.  "Gates  deal  with  the  future  life,  have  always  had  their 
Ajar,"  published  when  she  was  but  twenty-four  warmest  admirers  among  young  women  of  educa- 
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Make  eflSciency  the  primary  basis  of  ap-  In  typhoid,  as  in  all  prophyJaids,  the  govern 
pointments  in  the  health  office.  (4)  Provide  mentis  business  is  twofold :  To  see  to  it 
adequate  salaries  for  health  officers.  (5)  that  the  citizen  shall  do  all  that  he  can  in 
Appropriate  funds  for  sanitary  improve-  the  circumstances,  for  himself,  for  his  family 
ments  as  liberally  as  the  taxation  rate  will  and  for  the  community;  and  in  the  second 
permit.  (6)  Provide  for  the  collection  of  place  to  do  for  him,  and  consequently  for  the 
mortality  and  morbidity  statistics,  so  that  community,  such  things  as  he  unaided  is 
the  result  of  sanitary  work  may  be  known,   powerless  to  do. 

(7)  Provide  for  the  proper  care  of  the  skk.       Then    comes    the    State    Department    of 

(8)  Keep  in  close  touch  with  and  support  Health  which  (as  the  community  does  for 
the  health  officer  in  his  work.  (9)  Cooperate  the  citizen  the  things  he  is  powerless  to  do) 
with  the  authorities  of  other  municipalities,  does  for  the  community  the  things  it  cannot 
of  the  State,  and  of  the  nation.  (10)  Teach  do  for  itself:  the  eradication  of  pollution, 
by  precept  and  example,  the  precautionary  the  investigation  of  sewage  problems,  the 
measures.  vouchsafing  of  pure  milk,  the  inspection  of. 

Thus,  in  the  community  which  does  not  water  sheds  and  of  reservoirs  (by  the  State 
take  kindly  to  the  maxim  that  '*  there  is  no  and  not  by  the  private  company), 
help  for  a  contented  slave,"  there  will  be  Finally  there  is  the  community  in  its  corpo- 
active,  first:  The  individual  citizen.  For  rate  capacity,  as  distinct  from  the  individual, 
prophylaxis  must  begin  in  the  home.  What  the  political  unit.  It  is  the  essence  of  our 
is  to  be  done  in  the  family?  In  times  of  American  institutions  that  our  laws  are  ef- 
epidemic  only  thoroughly  cooked  food  is  fective  only  in  so  far  as  public  opinion  is 
eaten;  all  water  and  milk  not  beyond  sus-  back  of  them;  in  other  words,  we  get  always 
jMcion  is  boiled.  Indigestible  food  is  not  precisely  the  service  from  our  government 
eaten.  Oysters,  lobsters  and  the  like  are  for  we  are  entitled  to,  no  more  and  no  less.  The 
the  time  being  avoided.  Filters  for  domestic  better  citizens  we  are,  the  more  surely,  the 
use  are  generally  unreliable.  Wells  imper-  more  satisfactorily  our  laws  will  be  enforced. 
\-ious  to  bacteria  must  be  constructed,  after  And  what  can  the  citizen  better  work  for 
consultation  with  exi>erts.  Cisterns,  cess-  than  the  conservation,  through  thegovem- 
pools  and  closets  must  not  be  neglected  be-  .ment,  of  the  home.  Senator  Root  truly  bb- 
cause  they  are  unpleasant  to  consider;  they  served,  though  he  was  not  speaking  at  the 
must  be  made  sanitary.  Manure  heaps  must  time  of  epidemics,  that  "after  all,  the  thing 
be  screened  or  put  into  pits;  they  are  the  which  we  have  government  for  is  the  preser- 
chief  breeding  places  of  flies.  Screens  against  vation  of  the  home."  So  the  right  men  should 
Hies  are  imperative  in  the  summer, especially  be  made  the  public  health  officers;  and  then 
in  the  kitchen  and  dining  room;  remnants  the  body  politic  must  be  ever  vigilant  in 
oi  food  should  be  burned  or  otherwise  made  upholding  them,  and  in  having  the  laws 
impervious  to  insects.  The  physician's  in-  made  for  the  conservation  of  the  public 
structions  as  to  the  management  of  the  sick  .health  enforced.  Saltts  popidi  suprema  est 
room  and  the  care  of  the  patient  must  be  lex! 

scrupulously  follow.ed  by  the  nurse  and  the  In  January,  1910,  there  was  a  typhoid 
family;  especially  are  the  hands  of  the  at-  epidemic  in  Montreal;  and  Emily  Mac- 
ijndants  to  be  washed  frequently,  disin-  Donnell  tells  in  the  June  Tra/wet/ iVwrse  how 
f ectants  following  the  soap  and  water.  Per-  it  was  fought :  To  begin  with,  a  small 
i  onal  and  household  hygiene  are  essential,  drawing-room  meeting,  by  invitation  of  Pro- 
One  should  not  bathe  at  beaches  nor  in  fessor  Starkey  of  McGill  University,  was  held, 
rivers  or  lakes  near  sewer  of)enings.  No  one  in  which  influential  citizens,  representing 
who  is  sick,  or  who  is  attending  typhoid  diverse  creeds  and  nationalities,  took  part. 
patients,  or  in  whose  family  there  is  this  Three  days  after,  the  well-equipped  Montreal 
disease,  should  manipulate  well  buckets,  or  Typhoid  Emergency  Hospital  was  receiving 
work  about  a  pump  or  in  a  dairy.  Even  patients.  Next  day  a  fund  of  $60,000  was 
walking  upon  ground  polluted  with  human  available  for  the  campaign;  thenceforth 
waste,  and  then  standing  upon  a  well  plat-  friends  and  finances  were  never  lacking, 
form  has  resulted  in  pollution  of  the  water.       The  previous  autumn  had  seen  more  than 

Next  comes  the  family  practitioner,  who  the  usual  amount  of  typhoid;  by  early  win- 
generally  first  takes  expert  cognizance  of  the  ter  the  number  of  cases  was  increasing 
case,  which  it  is  imperative  he  should  report,   steadily ;     Christmas    found    an    epidemic 

Next  comes  the  local  health  department,  (attributed  by  some,  who  thought  tlKse 
and  its  sanitary  chief,  the  local  health  officer,  prophylactic  proceedings  highly  sacrilegious. 
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to  Halley's  comet).    The  disease,  in  a  very  thing   practical   about    typhoid   fever   pre- 
severe  form,  was  confined  almost  wholly  to  vention.     The  unused  hospital  supplies,  all 
the  predisposed  working  people,  who  badly  valuable  and  in  good  condition,  were  packed 
needed  hospital  care  and  shelter.    The  city's  and  stored  away,  against  any  future  occasion 
established  hospitals  were  overflowing  and  for  their  use.    Perhaps  there  will  not  be  any 
daily  refusing  cases.  The  municipal  authorities  future  occasion — in  Montreal, 
were  dreadfully  negligent,  especially  regard- 
ing the  water  supply  (poetic  justice  was  done       vaccination  against  typhoid  fever 
them  by  their  ejection  from  oflice  at  the  polls 

skortly  after  the  establishment  of  this  typhoid       It  is  not  unlikely  we  shall  be  vaccinating 
emergency  hospital).  against  typhoid  fever,  as  we  do  now  by  routine 

Several  buildings — empty  factories  and  against  smallpox;  also  that  we  shall  be  using, 
the  like — were  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  Ty-  by  hypodermic  injection  or  otherwise,  cura- 
phoid  Hospital  Committee;  a  staff  of  two  tive  agencies  in  typhoid.  Here  is  a  means 
hundred  workers  (lay  and  professional)  was  of  prophylaxis  and  cure  still  very  much  sub 
formed,  which  was  kept  night  and  day  up  to  judice,  nor  is  it  by  any  means  to  be  under- 
this  number.  Dignity  was  thrown  to  th?  stood  to  have  gained  general  acceptance  in 
winds;  the  president  of  the  board  might  be  medical  science.  One  may,  however,  state 
found  handling  a  broom  or  nailing  down  a  definite  conclusions  thus  far  reached.  In- 
carpet  as  industriously  as  any  cleaning  oculation  against  typhoid  is  now,  I  believe,  a 
woman;  manicured  hands  washed  and  dried  measure  to  which  all  soldiers  in  the  British 
dishes.  Women  from  the  Salvation  Army  bar-  and  other  European  armies*  must  submit, 
racks  were  set  to  watching  delirious  patients.   Captain  F.  F.  Russell,  of  the  Army  Medical 

In  this  emergency  hospital  the  order  and  School  at  Washington,  D.  C,  after  an  exten- 
systematic  management  obtaining  in  a  sive  and  continual  study  of  this  subject,  re- 
general  hospital  was  not  essential:  condi-  ports  that  vaccination  against  typhoid  un- 
tions  had  to  be  faced  that  had  never  before  doubtedly  protects  to  a  very  great  extent 
been  met;  quick  thinking  and  acting  were  against  the  disease;  it  is  an  indispensable 
necessary;  big  and  little  things  had  to  get  adjunct  to  other  means  of  prevention  among 
their  proper  value  and  relation;  speedy  and  troops  and  others  exposed  to  infection;  the 
immediate  relief  had  to  be  given;  patients  statement  that  vaccination  should  not  be 
to  be  admitted  and  cared  for  without  red  carried  out  in  the  presence  of  an  epidemic  is 
tape.  Lay  help  was  indispensable;  besides,  not  justified  by  the  facts  at  hand;  the  pro- 
the  appearance  in  the  building  of  representa-  cedure  is  easily  carried  out,  and  only  excep- 
tive people  gave  the  pubHc  confidence,  since  tionally  does  it  provoke  severe  general  re- 
**an  emergency  hospital  has  no  back  reputa-  action;  no  untoward  results  occurred  in  a 
tion  to  call  on."  During  the  three  months  of  series  of  3640  vaccinations.  Compulsory 
its  existence  no  lay  helper  in  this  hospital  vaccination  is  now  urged  for  all  candidates 
was  injudicious  or  got  in  the  way  of  the  pro-  ambitious  to  enter  the  United  States  Army, 
fessional  worker.  Only  one  attendant  con-  Typhoid  vaccination  is  beyond  peradventure 
tracted  typhoid;  and  his  was  a  very  mild  advisable  for  the  removal  of  typhoid  bacilli 
case.  The  nurses  remained  in  exceptionally  from  the  discharges  of  "typhoid  carriers," 
good  health;  for  the  cooking  was  good,  the  concerning  whom  no  rule  limiting  quaran- 
ventilation  was  right,  and  daily  sleigh  rides  tme  or  isolation  can  be  applied,  for  the  pro- 
were  taken  by  those  off  duty,  at  the  invita-  tection  of  others, 
tion  of  a  "transportation  company."  

Though     the    tvne    of    tvnhoid    was    verv        i  in  the  British  Army,  for  a  period  of  three  wid  one  half 
XUUUgU     Uic     type    ui     typiiuiu     w<«)     vciy     years  (from  the  beginning  of  1905  to  June.  1908)  Lelshman 

severe,  the  epidemic  left  a  mortality  of  but  found  that  among  5473  s^Jii*®"  j«^*2?*^..*^nJS?S^n1i2io 

'  r'  .  1       .  ease.  21  took  It  and  3  died — 3.8  cases  per   1000.  in  6610 

four  per  cent.      There  were  no  accidents,  no    soldiers  practically  under  the  same  conditions,  who  were  not 

^  ^^  J  i_    J       I  J  vaccinated,  there  were  187  cases  and  26  deaths — ^28.3  per 

contretemps,  and  everybody  learned  some-   looo  cases. 
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WHAT  WILL  THE  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY  DO? 

T^THAT  Mr.  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  writing  Mr.  Page  comes  to  a  discussion  of  the  ques- 

^^    on    "The   Democratic   Opportimity"  tion,  "What  will  the  Democratic  party  do 

in  the  North  American  Review,  says,  is  un-  with   the   chance   now   offered   it?"     Will 

doubtedly  true;  namely,  that  there  are  hun-  it  quarrel  over  the  loaves  and  fishes,  or  will 

dreds  of  thousands  of  independent  thinkers  the  vision  of  the  future  lend  it  the  self- 

and  voters  in  the  land — enough  to  decide  at  restraint  and  wisdom  it  so  sorely   needs? 
any  time  any  question  of  sufficient  gravity  to       As  to  the  Speakership,  "it  goes  without 

arouse  their  interest,  and  that  this  body  of  saying  that  no  Speaker  should  be  chosen  who 

sound  conservatism  refuses  to  be  boimd  to  does  not  recognize  the  fundamental  right  of 

the   chariot-wheel    of    any    political   party,  the  f)eople  to  have  their  legislation  based  on 

This  conservative  element  is  divided  between  due  deliberation  and  discussion. '*    And,  in 

the  Democrats  and  the  Republicans.  passing,  Mr.  Page  warns  the  Democratic  lead- 

^,  .      .     ,    r  .  .  ^^  ^^^  ''^^  nostrum  in  the  form  of  placing 

allThfd&rSn^tL'lnrquStffi^^^^^^^^  the   Speakership   in    ' commission '    through 

the  issue;  and  now  a  similar  element  in  the  Repub-  elective  committees  or  enlarging  the  Commit- 

lican  party  has  broken  through  the  trammels  of  tee  on  Rules  will  cure  the  canker  which  has 

custom  and  has  rebuked  the  leaders  of  that  party  been  destroying  representative  government 

for  their  sacrifice  of  the  people  to  "the  interests.  '  ^^^  ^^iit  national  assembly."     He  adds: 

Mr.  Page  traces  to  its  origin  the  disruption      ^.   ^      ••     u-  u  i_  ^   a*     i  i 

f^,     T^^'v,.  .  ^      .        i.»i.i<i.  That  evil  which  has  grown  so  markedly  of  late 

of  the  Repubhcan  party— a  party  which    has   ^^at  men  have  given  it  a  name,  "Cannonism." 

been  for  a  generation,  politically  speaking,  must  be  arrested  by  the  House  itself,  which  should 

omnipotent,"  and  which  "enthroned  on  the  adopt  a  system  of  rules  adequate  to  the  situation 

Olympus   of   public   patronage   and  private  ^"^  resilient  enough  to  be  ever  responsive  to  the 

r  .1*^        I'l       T  r  X   J   i.1-        i.  will  of  the  majority.  .  .  .  The  majonty  is  respon- 

privilege,  like  Jove,  has  created  the  atmos-  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^e  country.    The  Speaker  should  be 

phere   in   which   it   cast   its    thunderbolts."  responsive  to  the  majority.  .  .  .  One  fact  is  plain. 

Mr;  Roosevelt  in  enforcing  Civil  Service   re-  They  must  restore  the  lost  principle  of  representa- 

form  "struck  away  one  prop  which  the  Re-  ^il''  government  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

,,.  ^     t_     1         ^   J        n      v    ^  i_     I  f  ^  The  people  Wish  It.     And  this  done,  they  must  pro- 

pubhcan  party  had  rested  on    ;    but  he  left  ceed   promptly  and   honestly  to  cany  out   the 

one,  and  it  was  the  greatest  of  all.        The  pledges  they  have  made  to  the  people  and  abolish 

tariff  itself,  with  its  protection  for  a  priv-  privilege.    They  must  boldly  cut  protection  down 

ileged  class,  created  the  vastest  corruption  ^9  the  lowest  point  allowable  by  our  economic  con- 

.,*',.,.  •  4.  J  >>  ditions,  and  they  must  do  it  promptly.     They  were 

tund  that  ever  existed.  elected  to  do  this  fundamental  thing.    No  gal- 

But  it  was  the  law  requiring  the  publication  vanizing  of  dead  issues  will  take  its  place, 
of  all  large  campaign  contributions  which 

really  doomed  the  Republican  party;   for  it       The  Democrats  are  reminded  that  this  is 

*'had  abandoned  its  old  claim  to  be  founded  not  the  first  occasion  that  the  door  of  oppor- 

on  a  moral  principle  and  was  frankly  basing  tunity  has  been  opened  to  them  and  they  have 

its  claim  to  usefulness  as  a  party  solely  on  the  shut  it  upon  themselves.     "Let  them  remem- 

protective  principle — the  protection  of  the  ber  the  *  landslide'  of  1892  and  its  conse- 

privileged  class."     And  when  the  law  was  put  quences.     The  same  thing  may  easily  occur 

into  effect,  "the  chief  means  by  which  the  again.     By  191 2  the  shattered  and  shaken 

power  of  this  subsidized  party  had  been  con-  forces  of  Privilege  will  have  recovered  from 

tinned  fell  to  the  ground.     Samson  had  over-  their  overthrow  and  the  fight  will  have  to  be 

thrown  the  pillars,  and  the  structure  could  not  made  over  again.     Only  by  uniting  on  the 

stand.*'     After  uttering  some  very  trenchant  fundamental  principles  and  making  mutual 

remarks  anent  the  misdoings  of  the  Republi-  concessions  as  to  personal  interests  can  the 

can  party, — the  revision  of  the  tariff  down-  Democracy  hope  to  win."    Though  we  are 

ward  (?) ;  the  attempt  to  bind  the  sins  of  the  drifting  into  new  political  seas,  we  have  a 

party  on  a  scapegoat.  Speaker  Cannon;   the  chart  by  which  we  may  steer  safely — the 

passage  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Constitution.     Mr.    Page    summarizes    the 

a  bill  adding  $45,000,000  to  our  pension  roll —  situation  in  the  following  paragraph: 
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In  fine,  one  thing  appears  to  be  clear:  that  if  the  stand  for  all  the  people  and  their  rights  under  tlic 

Democratic  party  is  to  secure  the  confidence  of  the  law — for  true  Democracy  and  the  Constitution, 
people  as  the  trustee  of  this  Government,  it  can 

accomplish  it  in  only  one  way:  by  standing  forth  One  cheering  feature  is  that  for  the  first 

as  the  champion  of  their  rights  to  the  limits  of  the  time  in  many  years  there  is  a  choice  of  leaders, 

S.r^'l"^*'' V""^  'l^  If  "^  amendments.  ...  If  it  ^^    ^      ^f  ^^om  wiU  command  respect  and 

attempt  to  fling  itself  mto  the  arms  of  a  class,  •'^^i            ^          ^.        ^jj       X 

whether  of  cajMtalists  or  of  laborists,  it  is  lost.  ^^^^  the  most  exactmg  standard  as  the  repre- 

The  party  of  the  future  is  the  party  that  shall  sentative  of  the  national  Democracy. 


THE  STATESMAN  AND  THE   STUDENT— SOME 

NEW  VIEWS  ON   POLITICS 

/T^HE  new  Governor  of  New  Jersey  in  his  individual  forces — a  regime  of  utter  indi- 

"■-    presidential   address   to   the   American  Wduaiism. 
Political  Science  Association,  printed  in  the 

American  Political  Science  Renew,  voices  The  forces  as  well  as  the  men  have  acted  inde- 
nt .  r  !•*•  pendently,  of  their  own  mitiative,  at  their  own 
some  new  views  on  the  science  of  pohUcs  choice,  in  their  own  way.  And  law  has  not  drawn 
which  will  well  repay  thoughtful  considera-  them  together.  Our  national  policy  has  been  a 
tion.     He  defines   this    science    to  be    "the  policy  of  stimulation,  but  of  miscellaneous  stimula- 

accurate  and  detailed  observation  of  the  proc-  ^»°"-,  ^'^y  ,^"t  "^^'^  clamored  for  legislative  aid 

i_         !_•  L  ^1-    1                f            •  and  brought  the  proper  persuasive  influences  to 

esses  by  which  the  lessons  of  expenence  are  bear  could  get  assistance  and  encouragement.     It 

brought  into  the  field  of  consciousness,  trans-  was  everybody  for  everything  upon  a  disordered 

muted  into  active  purposes,  put  under  the  field.    There  was  no  attempt  to  codrdinate.    Our 

scrutiny  of  discussion,   sifted,   and  at  last  I^^lff^^*^"  ^^^  ^^"  atomistic,  piecemeal,  make- 
given  determinate  form  in  law."    He  does 

not  understand  how  some  students  of  politics  To  find  the  common  interest;  to  take  the 

get  along  without  literature,  or  without  art,  laws,  the  separate  forces,  the  eager  competing 

or  without  any  of  the  means  by  which  men  interests,  the  disordered  disjecta  membra  of  a 

have  sought  to  picture  to  themselves  what  system  which  is  no  system  and  build  them 

their  days  mean,  or  to  represent  to  themselves  together  into  a  whole  which  shall  be  some- 

the  voices  that  are  forever  in  their  ears  as  thing  more  than  a  mere  sum  of  the  parts — 

they  go  their  doubtful  journey.    If,  in  read-  this  is  the  task  of  the  new  statesmanship  and 

ing  history  for  the  "facts,"  they  miss  the  of  students  of  political  science.     Mr.  Wilson 

"deef)est  facts  of  all,  the  spiritual  experi-  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  statesman  and 

ences,  the  visions  of  the  mind,  the  aspirations  the  student  of  political  science  have  not 

of  the  spirit  that  are  the  pulse  of  life,"  he  does  hitherto  often  been  partners, 
not  see  how  they  can  understand  the  facts  or 

know  what  really  moves  the  world.     PoUtics,  ^^e  statesman  has  looked  askance  upon  the 

u                 <<:«   ^/ ^u^     .^«,,  «4.„<T  ^{  \u^      T*  student — at  any  rate  in  America,  and  has  too  often 

he  says,      is  of  the  very  stuff  of  hfe.     Its  been  justified,  because  the  student  did  not  perceive 

motives  are  mterlaced  with  the  whole  fiber  the  real  scope  and  importance  of  what  he  was  set 

of  experience,  private  and  pubHc.     Its  rela-  to  do,  and  overlooked  much  of  the  great  field  from 

tions  are  intensely  human,  and  generally  in-  "^'^'^^  he  should  have  drawn  his  facts,— was  not  a 

. .       .1                    1  ,,                          °             "^  student  of  thought  and  affairs,  but  merely  a  reader 

timateiy  personal.     ^     ^                                  ,     ,  "f  books  and  documents.     But  the  partnership  is 

Mr.  Wilson's  topic  is  **The  Law  and  the  feasible,  with  a  change  in  the  point  of  vieAv;  and 

Facts";  and  he  shows  that  whereas  there  was  the  common  interest  must  somehow  be  elucidated 

a  time  when  nations  seemed  to  move  forward  and  "lade  clear,  if  the  field  of  action  is  not  to  be  as 

11  .        .1         4.U  •    •   4.         1  •   *        *  confused  as  the  field  of  thought, 

m  mass,  aU  together,  their  mternal  mterests,  j  ^^  ^^^  ^^^„  ^^^^  ^^e  statesman  must  have  a 

at  any  rate,  linked  in  a  reasonably  mamfest  body  of  experts  at  his  elbow.    He  cannot  have, 

fashion,  in  our  day,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  There  is  no  body  of  experts.    There  is  no  such 

an    extraordinary   difTerentlation.     Interests  thing  as  an  expert  inhuman  relationships.     I  mean 

V           ^i_   .              "^             1.      J       1              ^          J  merely  that  the  man  who  has  the  time,  the  dis- 

have  their  own  separate  development;  and  crimination,  and  the  sagacity  to  collect  and  com- 

the  relations  that  have  come  to  rule  in  our  prehend  the  principal  facts  and  the  man  who  must 

day  in  the  field  of  law  seem  to  be  the  relations  act  upon  them  must  draw  near  to  one  another  and 

of  interests,  rather  than  of  indi^^duals.     In  {^el  that  they  are  engaged  in  a  common  enterprise. 

^1-               f  A    TT   -^  J  o^  X      ^u    J       1              4.  The  student  must  look  upon  his  studies  more  like 

the  case  of  the  United  States  the  development  ^  ^uman  being,  and  the  man  of  action  must  ap- 

of  its  law  has  been  a  rapid  development  of  proach  his  conclusions  more  like  a  student. 
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appear  like  one  lofty  story,  the  second-story  Cellars,  and  foundation  walls,  windows,  doors, 
windows   being  entirely  suppressed  on   the.  f^^J'  chimneys    floors,  partitions,  stairs,  the  very 

J         .J        T  /T             J     'J                    •  bricks  and  timber,  were  all  estimated  with  pro-, 

garden  side.    Jefferson  devised  many  umque  fessional  precision.  ...  He  sadly  complained  to ' 

schemes  for  his  own  rooms,  such  as  a  bed-  Madison  that  there  was  not  a  builder  in  all  Vir- 

room  extending  through  two  stories,  and  a  ginia  who  was  capable  of  drawing  the  orders.  .  .  . 

semi-ocUgon^l  office  or  study.    There  were  ^^  ^,f  ^  [""^^y  l^J^  ^^""'1  ^^  J^^'^^*^^"^'  ^^  P^*- 

T.-  iL»  i_  ^  a.1-  •  sonally  trained  his  brickmakers,  masons,  car- 
no  Negro  cabins  about  the  mansion  as  on  penters,  and  even  designed  their  tools,  and  taught 
other  plantations,  but  under  it  was  "a  veri-  them  the  novel  way  of  coveritig  a  roof  with  tin. 
table  catacomb-kitchen  (with  ducts  to  carry 

off  the  odors  of  cooking),  cisterns,  bins  for  Architects  generally  do  not  appreciate  the 
fruit,  cider,  and  wood,"  while  the  servants  thoroughness  of  Jefferson's  work.  Some  of 
had  "picturesque  quarters  seventy-five  feet  them  only  notice  his  pecidiarities  of  con- 
east  of  the  house  opening  out  imder  a  long  struction,  evfen  going  so  far  as  to  attribute 
arcade  onto  a  lower  sunny  terrace."  Alto-  at  least  one  of  them  to  forgetfulness  on  the 
gether  the  place  took  seventeen  years  to  build,  part  of  the  sage  of  Monticello.  But,  as  Mr. 
But  the  greatest  of  Jefferson's  architec-  Stapley  remarks,  if  these  devices  of  Jeffer- 
tural  undertakings  is  the  University  of  Vir-  son's  were  less  ingenious  than  they  really 
ginia.  All  his  drawings,  plans,  and  estimates,  are,  it  is,  after  all,  somewhat  paltry  to  bask 
which  have  been  preserved,  show  how  care-  in  the  warmth  and  remember  only  the  spots 
fully  he  planned  every  little  detail.  on  the  sun. 


DAVID  GRAHAM  PHILLIPS,  THE  NOVELIST 

"npHERE  are,  unfortunately,  few  in  this  nique  rather  slowly,  so  that  of  all  his  novels 
*  country  to-day  who  are  even  tr)dng  to  there  are  only  just  a  few  that  are  "of  a  qual- 
do  the  sort  of  work  that  he  (Mr,  Phillips]  ity  which  no  serious  student  of  present-day 
is  doling-  And  the  fact  that  he  does  it  with  fiction  can  afford  to  neglect."  Propounding 
apparent  ease,  and  has  reached  the  point  the  question,  "Why  is  it  that  so  many  of  Mr. 
where  he  is  doing  it  with  triumphant  strength,  Phillips'  books  contain  more  of  promise  than 
promises  well  for  the  future.  Let  us  hope  of  fulfilment?"  Mr.  Winter  thinks  that  the 
that  'The Husband's  Story'  is  the  harbinger  answer  is  simply  this:  "that  Mr.  Phillips  in 
of  a  long  series  of  volumes  equally  sincere  his  methods  of  work  reverses  the  usual  proc- 
and  vital  and  technically  equally  admir-  ess  followed  by  writers  of  the  epic  type  by 
able."  These  words,  from  an  article  by  finding  his  germ  idea  in  a  single  character  or 
Mr.  Calvin  Winter  in  the  Bookman^  have  an  incident  and  building  from  these,  instead  of 
esp)ecially  pathetic  interest,  appearing,  as  starting  with  some  ethical  principle  or  psy- 
they  do,  after  the  untimely  death  at  the  chological  problem  and  then  searching,  for 
hands  of  an  assassin  of  the  writer  to  whom  characters  and  incidents  that  would  best 
they  refer.  Mr.  Phillips  at  the  time  of  his  illustrate  it."  In  his  critic's  view,  the  real 
decease  was  in  his  forty-foiu-th  year,  having  fault  of  Mr.  Phillips' method,  the  real  weakness 
been  born,  at  Madison,  Ind.,  October  31,  of  even  his  best  achievements,  is  that  "  he  is 
1867.  He  had  been  writing  since  1887,  but  not  merely  the  clear-eyed  and  impartial  ob- 
it was  not  till  1901  that  he  produced  his  first  server  of  life:  he  is  always  a  partisan  and  a 
novel,  "The  Great  God,  Success."  reformer.  He  is  so  keenly  interested  in  the 
In  the  article  imder  notice  Mr.  Winter  problems  that  he  is  setting  forth  that  he  can- 
frankly  recognizes,  in  the  first  place,  that  not  keep  himself  and  his  ideas  out  of  them." 
Mr.  Phillips  "is  a  rather  important  factor  in  Mr.  Winter  analyzes  a  number  of  the  late 
the  develc^ment  of  American  fiction  at  the  author's  works/  some  of  his  criticisms  of 
present  day."  Among  the  half-dozen  con-  which  may  be  epitomized  as  follows: 
temporary  novelists  who  devoted  themselves 

to   studying  and  depicting   the  big  ethical  "The    Second    Generation/;    may    be    recom- 

1         •  1          11             r  ^i_   .              °         J.  mended  to  a  reader  approachmg  Mr.  Philhps  for 

and  social  problems  of  their  own   country,  the  first  time,  because  it  admirably  illustrates  his 

none  was  more  in  earnest  than  Mr.  Phillips,  strongest  qualities,  his  ability  to  give  you  the 

none  striving  more  patiently  to  do  the  thmg  sense  of  life  and  motion  and  the  clash  of  many 

in  the  best,  most  forceful,  most  craftsman-   interests "Old  Wives  for  New"  is  unques- 

1.1                      M      A  ^  a.1-                ^'          '^  •    ^     1.  tionably  one    of    Mr.  rhiUips    important  books; 

like  manner.      At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  ^nd  there  is  probably  no  other  American  novel 

noted  that  the  author  developed  his  tech-  that  gives  us  with  such  direct  and  unflinching 
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administration  he  was  promoted  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Justice,  mainly 
as  the  result  of  certain  striking  opinions  be 
had  written.  The  Attorney- General  has 
aJso  designated  him  consulting  attorney  of 
the  Bureau  of  Investigation,  known  as  "The 
New  Secret  Service." 

Of  the  personal  make-up  of  the  subject  of 
his  article  Mr.  MilJward  writes: 

Wrisley  Brown  has  a  most  charming  personality. 
His  quiet,  courteous  manner  little  suggests  the  un- 
usual aggressiveness  which  has  marked  his  career, 
but  he  nas  the  unmistakable  air  of  earnestness 
which  denotes  the  man  of  purpose.  Extensive 
travel  and  research  have  developed  in  him  the 
judgment  of  a  man  of  long  experience  and  ripe 
maturity.  An  indefatigable  worker  and  a  con- 
stant student  of  men  and  events,  he  gets  results  by 
carefully  planned  action  without  that  spectacular 
or  dramatic  display  which  has  characterized  the 
methods  of  many  of  our  famous  prosecutors.  He 
has  made  no  attempt  to  cultivate  the  gra<%s  of  the 
orator,  but  is  a  forceful  speaker  and  a  dangerous 
opponent  when  called  into  action. 

Mr.  Brown's  record  is,  for  a  man  of  his 
youth,  an  extraordinary  one,  and  his  star 
is  still  in  the  ascendant.  He  is  serving  a 
great  Attorney-General ;  and  his  biographer 
predicts  that,  if  he  reaches  the  growth  fore- 
shadowed by  his  early  career,  he  will  un- 
doubtedly become  a  power  to  be  seriously 
reckoned  with  in  the  future  conduct  of  our 
national  aSairs. 


.c  Attorney-General,  in  charge 


SUFFERINGS   OF  THE  RUSSIAN  JEWS 


AT  such  conferences  as  the  recent  biennial 
^^  council  of  the  Union  of  Hebrew  Congre- 
gations in  New  York,  frequent  allusions  are 
made  to  "  the  barbaric  persecutions  in  Rus- 
sia" which  every  year  force  the  emigration 
of  thousands  of  the  Jewish  subjects  of  the 
Czar.  The  precise  nature  of  these  persecu- 
tions and  their  ultimate  object  are  discussed 
in  the  Outlook  by  Mr.  Herman  Rosenthal, 
by  birth  a  Russian,  but  many  years  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  the  head  of  the 
Slavonic  Department  of  the  New  York  Pub- 
lic Library  and  the  founder  of  the  first  agri- 
cultural colonies  of  Russian  Jews  in  America. 
Behind  the  veil  of  autocracy,  Mr.  Rosen- 
thai  tells  us,  "the  atrocities  of  the  Romanov- 
dynasty  have  finally  culminated  in  a  tend- 
ency toward  the  complete  extinction  of  the 
Jewish  race  in  Russia."  In  three  decades 
one  and  a  half  million  Jews  have  been  forced 
to  leave  the  empire,  while  thousands  have 
been  killed  and  many  more  thousands 
maimed  and  plundered  in  a  scries  of  "po- 


groms" or  anti- Jewish  riots,  "outbreaks 
stimulated  and  countenanced  by  subtle 
governmental  policy."  Besides  being  the 
victim  of  organized  violence  and  robbery, 
the  Jew  is  hampwred  in  his  struggle  for  exist- 
ence by  numberless  restrictions  and  special 
laws  with  their  conflicting  "interpretations." 
Ninety- five  per  cent,  of  Russia's  five  million 
Jews  are  herded,  by  rigorous  statutes,  into 
the  cities  of  the  so-called  Pale  of  Jewish 
Settlement,  thus  being  confined  to  an  area 
equivalent  to  one  two- thousandth  part  of 
the  empire.  They  may  not  buy,  lease  or 
manage  real  estate  outside  of  these  cities, 
and  so  cannot  become  farmers.  Jews  are 
practically  excluded  from  the  judiciary,  from 
professorships  and  other  educational  posi- 
tions, from  government  service,  from  the 
navy  and  ihe  gendarmerie: 


Jews   may   ! 


1   (he 


their  proper  alioti .     —  . 

an  officer.     The  Jew  may  die 


' — in   fact,   they 
---  soldiers  than 


lish  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  more  soldin^  ^,,0., 
r  proper  allotment — but  no  Jew  may  become 
iffieer.     The  Jew  may  die  for  "  Holy  Ri 
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'  sundown.  Two  sets  of  dancers,  male  and 
female,  dance  alternately  all  day,  thanking 
the  Good  Being  for  past  prosperity  and  pray- 
ing for  bounteous  crops  and  plenty  of  rain  ini 
the  coming  year.  One  of  the  events  of  the 
day  is  a  ten-mile  run  between  two  factions 
of  the  tribe. 

The  men,  more  or  less,  dress  in  half-white,  half-, 
Indian  style,  and  are  eneaged  in  herding  cattle, 
horses,  and  sheep,  which  are  owned  by  the  whole 
tribe.  Their  lands,  granted  by  Spain  and  con- 
tirmed  by  the  United  States,  cover  95.792  acres. 
The  women,  who  retain  the  pueblo  shawl,  dress, 
and  buckskin  leggings,  spend  most  of  their  time 
in  carrying  water  from  the  plain  below,  in  con- 
verting corn  into  meal,  and  in  making  the  cele- 
THE  CLIFF-BUILT  crtv,  oiiB  brated  Acoma  pottery  which  is  the  best  in  the 
TLEitENT  Southwest.      Sheep    manure    is    used    for    firing. 

Much  of  their  subsistence  comes  from  the  sale  of 
The    tribal    ceremonies,    religious    dances,  this  pottery. 
fiestas,  etc.,  are  held  in  the  plaza,  into  which 

the  two  long  streets  of  rock  open.  The  priii-  Mr.  Miller  entered  many  of  the  dwellings, 
cipal  dance  and  ceremony  are  held  annually  which  he  found  "comfortable,  neat,  and  sur- 
in  September,  being  preceded  by  services  in  prisingly  clean  and  free  from  dirt."  One  of 
the  church.  After  the  services  the  sacred  the  homes  had  "a  brass  bed  and  an  inviting- 
saint,  a  wooden  image,  is  carried  in  parade  looking  rocking-chair;  several  homes  con- 
to  the  dancing-ground,  where  it  is  kept  under  tained  sewing-machines;  but  most  of  them 
guard  by  two  Indians  with  loaded  rifles  till  had  few  articles  of  furniture." 


A   PRODUCT  OF  THE   MERIT  SYSTEM 
AT  WASHINGTON 

ILL  right-thinking  Americans  must  be  "live  wires"  of  the Taft  Administration.  He  has 
graUfied  with  the  success  of  the  cam-  "»*  5f"  '^^^,  ^^l  ^ee  of  twenty-eight;  but 
",.,,.......  ^.  .      .   Dromment  olhcials  who  have  come  in  contact  with 


.     "    ,   ,,       ri   -.    1   f.    .        T^  .  .      1-  prominent  officials  who  have  come  in  contact  with 

paign  of  the  United  States  Department  of  fiim  and  his  work  state  that  he  possesses  a  brilliant 

Justice     agamst     bank     wreckers,    bucket-  mind  and  legal  attainments  far  beyond  his  years. 

shops,  and  fraudulent  stock-selling  concerns,  Many  convicted  bank  wreckers,  surprised  at  the 

nearly    one    hundred    of    these    malefactors  yo-^hful  appearance  of  the  prosecutor  who  has 

,-■'.,.  ,  ^.  .1.      J     1    .     f  been  pitted  against  them,  bear  testimony  to  the 

being  at  the  present  time  on  the  dockets  for  f^ct  that  he  is  well  armored  with  honesty,  fearless- 

tnal.      It   will,   we   think,   be   interesting   to  ness  and  efficient  qualifications  for  the  duties  of  an 

many  readers  of  the  Review  to  know  that  exacting  office. 

this  satisfactory  result  is  due  in  no  small  de-      '^I''\>'°''i'8  >«^!  ^i?"?*  ^P""^  °^'^^*  England 

,     „.,        '  ■  J  ■   J     .        I  stock;  but  he  has  lived  in  the  West  long  enough  to 

gree  to     the  genius  and  industry  of  a  young  absorb  the  virile  spirit  of  the  plaint     He  wa. 

man  who  is  hardly  known  outside  Washing-  trained  for  a  career  m  the  army,  but  later  decided 

ton,  except  to  the  forces  of  e\'il  which  he  has  to  study  law.     His  early  education  was  received  in 

attacked    and    which,    by    offers    of    bribes,  tbe  public  schools  and  the  Columbian  (now  Georra 

,,         .        ,  I      ■  I  "^  .   ■!_  J  Washington   University,  after  which  he  graduated 

threats  of  personal  violence,  and  the  use  of  ^t  the  head  of  a  large  ctess  at  the  National  Univer- 

great  political  influence,  have  done  their  ut-  sity  Law  School,  winning  almost  all  the  honors 

most  to  eliminate  him  from  the  Government  and  priies  offered  for  excellence  in  scholarship. 

%T''»i'-  ,  '^''o  ^°""^  J^^P   ^^'"T"^    u°   ''       Mr.    Brown   entered   the   classified   Civil 

Mr.  Wrisley  Brown,  who  forms  the  subject  Service  from  the  State  of  Maine  in  i904,atter 

of  a  sketch  by  Mr.  Russell  Hastings  Millward  competitive  examination;   and  he  irstricUy 

in  Moody  j,  and  who  is  thus  characterized  by  ^  p^^^^t  of  the  merit  system.     Beginning  at 

that  writer  1  ^j^^  f^^  ^f  ^^J^  Treasury  ladder,  his  promo- 

,,.-,„  c      ■  ,  ,    ■  t     .  tion  was  rapid,  and  in  a  few  years  he  had  be- 

Wnsley  Brown,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Attor-        _      .  1     1     *      .u      r'  Jl    .     n c   lu 

ney-t;eneral.  who   has  the  active  charge  of  these  con^e   law   clerk   to   the   Comptroller  of   the 

bankprosccutions,  is  popularly  known  as  one  of  the  Treasury.    At  the  beginning  of  the  present 
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administration  he  was  promoted  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Justice,  mainly 
as  the  result  of  certain  striking  opinions  he 
had  written.  The  Attorney- General  has 
also  designated  him  consulting  attorney  of 
the  Bureau  of  Investigation,  known  as  "The 
New  Secret  Service." 

Of  the  personal  make-up  of  the  subject  of 
his  article  Mr.  MUlward  writes: 

Wrisley  Brown  has  a  most  charming  personality. 
His  quift,  courteous  manner  little  suggests  the  un- 
usual ageressivcntss  which  has  marked  his  career, 
but  he  has  the  unmistakable  air  of  earnestness 
which  denotes  the  man  of  purpose.  Extensive 
travel  and  research  have  developed  in  him  the 
judgment  of  a  man  of  long  experience  and  ripe 
maturity.  An  indefatigable  worker  and  a  con- 
stant student  of  men  and  events,  he  gets  results  by 
carefully  planned  action  without  that  spectacular 
or  dramatic  display  which  has  characterized  the 
methods  of  many  of  our  famous  prosecutors.  He 
has  made  no  attempt  10  culti\-ate  the  gra«s  of  the 
orator,  but  is  a  forceful  speaker  and  a  dangerous 
opponent  when  called  into  action. 

Mr,  Brown's  record  is,  for  a  man  of  his 
youth,  an  extraordinary  one,  and  his  star 
is  still  in  the  ascendant.  He  is  serving  a 
great  Attorney- General ;  and  his  biographer 
predicts  that,  if  he  reaches  the  growth  fore- 
sliadowed  by  his  early  career,  he  will  un- 
doubtedly become  a  power  to  be  seriously 
reckoned  with  in  the  future  conduct  of  our 
national  affairs. 


SUFFERINGS   OF  THE  RUSSIAN  JEWS 


AT  such  conferences  as  the  recent  biennial 
**■  council  of  the  Union  of  Hebrew  Congre- 
gations in  New  York,  frequent  allusions  are 
made  to  "the  barbaric  persecutions  in  Rus- 
sia" which  every  year  force  the  emigration 
of  thousands  of  the  Jewish  subjects  of  the 
Czar.  The  precise  nature  of  these  persecu- 
tions and  their  ultimate  object  are  discussed 
in  the  Outlook  by  Mr.  Herman  Rosenthal, 
by  birth  a  Russian,  but  many  years  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  Stales,  the  head  of  the 
Slavonic  Department  of  the  New  York  Pub- 
lic Library  and  the  founder  of  the  first  agri- 
cultural colonies  of  Russian  Jews  in  America. 
Behind  the  veil  of  autocracy,  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal tells  us,  "  the  atrocities  of  the  Romanov 
dynasty  have  finally  culminated  in  a  tend- 
ency toward  the  complete  extinction  of  the 
Jewish  race  in  Russia."  In  three  decades 
one  and  a  half  million  Jews  have  been  forced 
to  leave  the  empire,  while  thousands  have 
been  killed  and  many  more  thousands 
maimed  and  plundered  in  a  series  of  "po- 


groms" or  anti-Jewish  riots,  "outbreaks 
stimulated  and  countenanced  by  subtle 
governmental  policy."  Besides  being  the 
victim  of  organized  violence  and  robbery, 
the  Jew  is  hampered  in  his  struj^l^  for  exist- 
ence by  numberless  restrictions  and  special 
laws  with  their  conflicting  "interpretations." 
Ninety-five  per  cent,  of  Russia's  five  million 
Jews  are  herded,  by  rigorous  statutes,  into 
the  cities  of  the  so-called  Pale  of  Jewish 
Settlement,  thus  being  confined  to  an  area 
equivalent  to  one  two- thousandth  part  of 
the  empire.  They  may  not  buy,  lease  or 
manage  real  estate  outside  of  these  cities, 
and  so  cannot  become  farmers.  Jews  are 
practically  excluded  from  the  judiciary,  from 
professorships  and  other  educational  posi- 
tions, from  government  ser\*ice,  from  the 
navy  and  the  gendarmerie: 

Jews  may  serve  in  the  army — in  fact,  they 
furnish  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  more  soldiers  than 
their  proper  allotment — but  no  Jew  may  become 
an  officer.     The  Jew  may  die  for  "  Holy  Russia," 
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but  he   need   look  for   no   reward.     Sixty  thou-  income"  of  the  police  in  his  government  of  Bessa- 

sand  Jews  served  in  the  war  with  Japan.    A  ukase  rabia  alone   amounted   to  over  a   million   rubles 

of    1904   promised   a   general   right   of   residence  annually.     Most  of  this  sum   was  exacted  from 

within  and  without  the  Pale  to  all  of  these  who  Jews,     On  the  basis  of  this  statement  it  may  be 

should  be  found  to  have  served  worthily.     But  estimated   that   the  Jews   in   the   whole  countiy 

the  Russian  Government  is  bound  by  no  promises,  pay  annually  for  protection  to  the  police  officiaU 

This  privilege  was  denied  even  the  Jewish  volun-  amounts   of  from  twenty   to  twenty-five   million 

teers    who    endured    privations    and     sustained  rubles.     The  Russian   bureaucracy   will  certainly 

wounds  in  the  defense  of  Port  Arthur.  oppose  with  all  its  might  the  emancipation  of  the 
Jews,   since   with  the   repeal   of  exceptional  laws 

No  Jewish  soldier  in  a  military  orchestra  all  the  special  income  of  the  police  would  be 

may  become  a  leader,  and  the  number  of  al^'i^hed. 
Jews  in  any  military  orchestra  is  limited  to 

one-third.    Siniilarly,  Jewish  physicians  are  Even  education  is  denied  a  large  propor- 

almost  excluded  from  the  army  by  a  regu-  tion  of  the  Jewish  youth,  who  are  excluded 

lation    limiting    their  from  schools  and  uni- 

number  to  5  per  cent.  versitiesbylawswhich 

of  the  total:  severely  limit  the  per- 

However,  at  the  out-  centage  of  Jewish  stu- 

break  of  the  Russo-Japa-  dents, 

nese  War,  the  Russian  However,     "the 

t"oi^'aVt!S^;rS  e^t^t  .-ffli^ti'"'  of 

regard  hundreds  of  Jew-  the  Russian  Jews,  and 

ish  physicians  from  their  the  cause  of  the  recent 

civil  profesuons  and  exhibitions  of  govern- 

drove  them  to  the  most  mpntal      vinlenro 

dangerous  points  of  the  mental  vioi  ence 
theater  of  war,  dismissing  agamst  these  unfor- 
thcm  immediately  after  tunate  people,  Is  the 
the  conclusion  of  peace.  limitation  of  the  right 
On  the  other  hand,  of  residence,"  In  ad- 
while  the  census  of  dition  to  the  millions 
i8q7  proves  that  the  herded  in  the  Pale, 
Jews  bear  the  heaviest 

burden  of  military  scattered  throughout  the 

service,   the  adminis-  X.f.Xl^'^tl 

tration    always   man-  million   Jews,  some    of 

ages   to  ascribe  a  whom  have  retained  old 

deficit  to  them.  righ"    °l  residence    in 

theirlocalities.others  be- 
There  is  a  regulation  of  loi^ng  to  certain  priv- 
1886,  applicable  to  Jews  ileged  classes  to  whom 
only  .establishing  "family  the  rieht  of  general  resi- 
responsibility  "  for  re-  dence  is  accorded  by  law. 
cruits.  The  effect  of  this                        i™-  Herman  Rosenthal  gut  the  whole  policy  of 

provision  is  that  should    (A  leading  authoriiy  on  Rums'*  peraecutioni  of  the  Jews)       the  Russian  Government 

any    Jew    whose    name  is  to  withdraw  all  rights 

has  been  drawn  as  a  recruit  fail  to  report  for  service  of  external  residence,  an<'  ... 

at  the  proper  time,  even  though  he  may  delay  but   and  closer  in  the  great  ci 

a  few  hours,  his  relatives  must  pay  a  line  of  300 

rubles.     It  makes  no  difference  if  the  name  of  the 

"recruit"  is  that  of  one  who  emigrated  years  ago,       The  coveted  general  right  of  residence  In 

or  died,  even  in  infancy;  no  matter  what  proofs  any  part  of  the  Empire  is  accorded,  by  law, 

may  be  offered,  the  penalty  stdl  remams.  ^o  Jewish  veterans,  merchants  of  the  first 

nfi,-i„  .  A  J  L  -I  .  J  .!_  T  guild,  members  of  certain  professions,  and 
■  ^  fx  S??  ■'"."'>'  ""<.";■  "■=  J5r  irtisins  pursuing  thrir  calliug.  But  this 
,s  not  accorded  the  ordm.ry  nght.  ot  cti-  ^^^  ^  withdrawn,  rapecialjy  from  the  poor 
zenship.  Moreover,  the  mnumerable  spe-  ,»j  comparatively  defenseless  artisansron 
cal  enactments  concernme  Jews  furnish  the  \^  .Jj  ,h,  ^i,,,^,  ,„  „,■,„. 

mmor  ofEcals  to  whom  the  interpretat.on  ,„,,    ,„,^  ^^.^  ;„,„  ,j,  p^,^     ;„  ,„^„, 
of  these  restrictive  laws  is  argely  delegated      ^^  privileged  Jews  lost  their  resi- 

"?K°?ri;"    "  8""'  »»■'  I'l'''^"*''  dential  rights  through  displaced  trust  in  a 

which  they  by  no  means  neglect:  government  promise  that  waa  subsequently 

According  to  a  calculation  of  Prince  Urussov  in  withdrawn.  Then  followed  the  persecutions 
his  "Memoirs  of  a  Russian  Governor,"  the  "extra    of  1910  with  all  their  severities.     Mr.  Rosen- 
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thai  IBSUUlCeS  the  expulsioa  of  IIOO  Jewish  oniered  out,  with  but  three  days'  grace.     In  the 

heads    of    households    with    their    families  "iMle  ol  winter,  with  the  thermometer  l.r  below 

.             ■•,.              A     •.           L      I-             J    I-      .   I  zero,  dozeni  ot   Jews  were  driven  from   Irkutsk, 

from     Kiev    and    its     suburbs,    and    brutal  ^^^^^  ,hem  children,  and  men  seventy  years  M. 

raids  folIoWBd   by  expulsions   of  both  pnvi-  in  Vladivostok  the  Governor  directed  that  every 

leged  and    non-privileged  Jews  from  other  expulsion  from  the  capital  should  be  communi' 

localities'  cated  to  the  other  cities  of  the  province,  so  that 
the  expelled  might  lind  no  reiuge.     In  Smolensk, 

Among  tboBC  listed  by  the  police  for  eicpubion  in  the  winter  of  1910.  twenty-oite  dentists  were 

from  Tula  were  four  wwnen  of  from  sixty  to  first  expelled.    A  goodly  number  of  artisans  fol- 

eighly  years  who  had  long  lived  there.    To  evade  lowed,  the  order  for  their  expulsion  stating  that 

expulsion    they    contracted    fictitious    marriages  "their  applications  for  the  right  of  residence  have 

with  old  soldiers  of  Nicholas  I,  and  thus  secured  not  been  looked  into,  and  until  this  has  been  done 

immunity.      In    Tashkent    forty    families    were  they  must  leave  the  city." 


WHY  THE   CANAL  SHOULD   BE   FORTIFIED 

AN  at^^ument  for  the  fOTtification *of  the  under  this  clause  the  United  States  cannot 

■'*■    Panama  Canal  appears  in  the  Forum  establish    permanent    fortifications   on   the 

from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Harry  Albert  Austin,  Canal  in  times  of  peace, 

who  since  1903  has  been  connected  with  the  Mr.  Austin's  conclusions,  drawn  from  the 

army  in  a  civil  capacity.     Mr.  Austin  pre-  arguments  in  favor  of  and  against  fortifying 

sents  the  arguments  on  both  sides  of   the  the  Canal  are  in  substance  as  follows: 

controversy,  dividing  his  subject  into  two  —,               .       i       .    !■                   -.l  -.  l 

■              .L    £     .  ■        T  ■       .u             .-         r  The  guarantee  of  neutrahty  carnes  with  it,  by 

phases:   the  first  involving  the  question  of  our  inference  if  not  by  letter,  the  right  to  adopt  such 

legal  and  moral  right;   the  second,  the  ques-  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  that  guar- 

tion  of  policy.    Begiiming  with  the  treaty  of  antee  being  fulfilled.    In  only  two  ways  can  this 

J 846  between  this  country  and  New  Granada,  ^i^"  ^  3ttaioed|  by  permanent  fortifications  or 

■  ^      .         .,              „i  .       4.'      .L   i  L         L  "V  E"e  presence  of  the  navy  in  waters  contiguous 

he  reviews  the  several  treaUes  that  have  been  to'  both  ends  of  the  Canal.    To  compel  the  navy 

made  with  reference  to  the  Canal,  of  which  to  defend  the  Canal  would  be  to  deprive  it  of  its 

the  only  ones  now  in  force  are  the  Hay-  principal  function  of  acting  on  the  offensive.    With 

Pauncefote    treaty   of    1902    and    the   Hay-  possessionof  the  Canal  duri^  hostilities  assured  to 

V.             17    -11     •      .     /L  .            .L     TT    .J  "s,  our  battle  fleet  would  be  available,  within  a 

Buneau-Vanlla  treaty  (between  the  United  ^^^  ^^me,  for  service  in  either  ocean.    Should 

States  and  the  Republic  of  Panama)  made  a  sudden  war  occur,  and  the  Canal  fall  into  the 

subsequently  to  the  Hay- Pauncefote  treaty,  hands  of  an  enemy,  we  should  be  at  a  very  great 

Just  what  our  position  is  with  regard  to  these  P'f.^T'T  a  T'  '"  «        ^°  ^''^^"I^  ""1 

•*       ,       ,.      .    K           ,  ,     ,i_  i_     ■.5      1      .■  battle  fleet  and  transports,  were  required  to  sail 

twotreaties  IS  thusset  forth  by  Mr.  Austin:  around  the  Horn  instead  of  passing  thmugh  the 

,     ,       „  Isthmus. 

r  to  the  first  Hay-  Another  important  fact  is  often  overlooked:    in 

that  It  IS  silent  m  case  the  Canal  were  blockaded  at  one  exit,  our 

i  States  to  fortify  battle  fleet  must  be  able,  in  passing  through  the 

i  prohibition   was  waterway,  to  debouch  in  battle  formation;    and 

mitted  in  the  final  this  could  not  be  done  except  under  the  protection 

t  beanng  on  the  of  the  land  armament.    Without  land  fortifica- 

he  Canal.     As  far  tions  it  would  be  possible  for  an  enemy's  fleet  to 

inder  the  terms  of  approach  so  near  the  mouth  of  the  Canal  as  to  be 

that  that  nation  able  to  crush  our  fleet  in  detail  as  it  emerged. 
■  erecting  fortmca- 

rpt  under  the  neu-  jjjg  gjjg  unanswerable  argument  in  favor  of 

e  treaty  as  to  ves-  fortification  is,  that  if  the  waterway  is  forti- 

the  Canal,  in  case  fied,  even  though  we  may  not  be  able  to  use  it 

ng  parties,  being  ourselves,  it  is  an  assured  fact  that  no  enemy 

I  or  capture  by  the  ^^^  jjgg  jj  against  US,  and  the  same  thing  can- 

I                                                    ie  Canal.  "°*  ^^  ^^  *^'  ''  '^  ^^  ^^^  '•"'  ^^^^^  adequate 
fortifications  at  its  entrances.   As  to  the  cost 

As  regards  the  Hay-Bun eau-Varilla  treaty,  of  these  defenses,  it  is  estimated  that  those 

the  only  provision  of  moment  is  the  one  stipu-  recommended  by  the  Panama  Canal  Board 

lating  that  the  United  States  shall  have  the  would  involve  an  outlay  of  $12,000,000 — 

right  to  establish  fortifications,  should  the  little  more  than  the  cost  ot  a  single  Dread- 

employment  of  armed  forces  for  the  safety  or  nought,  and  a  small  sum  compared  with  the 

protection  of  the  Canal  become  necessary,  value  at  stake  as  represented  by  the  initial 

Mr.  Buneau-Varilla  himself  now  claims  that  cost  of  the  construction  of  the  Canal. 
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but  he  need  look  for  no  reward.  Sixty  thou- 
Eand  Jews  served  in  the  war  with  Japan.  A  ukase 
of  1904  pTomiserl  a  general  right  of  residence 
within  and  without  the  Pale  to  all  of  these  who 
should  be  found  to  have  served  worthily.  But 
the  Russian  Government  is  bound  by  no  promises. 
This  privilege  was  denied  even  the  Jewish  volun- 
teers who  endured  privations  and  sustained 
wounds  in  the  defense  of  Port  Arthur. 

No  Jewish  soldier  in  a  military  orchestra 
may  become  a  leader,  and  the  number  of 
Jews  in  any  military  orchestra  is  limited  to 
one-third.  Similarly,  Jewish  physicians  are 
almost  excluded  from  the  army  by  a  regu- 
lation limiting  their 
number  to  5  per  cent, 
of  the  total: 


income"  of  the  police  in  his  government  of  Bessa- 
rabia alone  amounted  to  over  a  million  rubles 
annually.  Most  of  this  sum  was  ejiacted  from 
Jews.  On  the  basis  of  this  statement  it  may  be 
estimated  that  the  Jews  in  the  whole  countiy 
pay  annually  for  protection  to  the  police  officials 
amounts  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  million 
rubles.  The  Russian  bureaucracy  will  certainly 
oppose  with  all  its  might  the  emancipation  of  the 
Jews,  since  with  the  repeal  of  exceptional  laws 
all  the  special  income  of  the  police  would  be 
abolished. 


Hov 


t  the  c 


break  of  the  Russo-Japa- 
nese War,  the  Russian 
military  administration 
tore  away  without  any 
regard  hundreds  of  Jew- 
ish physicians  from  their 
civil  professions  and 
drove  them  to  the  most 
dangerous  points  of  the 
theater  of  war,  dismissing 
them  immediately  after 
the  conclusion  of  peace. 

On  tlie  other  hand, 
while  the  census  of 
1897  proves  that  the 
Jews  bear  the  heaviest 
burden  of  military 
service,  the  adminis- 
tration always  man- 
ages to  ascribe  a 
deficit  to  them. 

There  is  a  regulation  <rf 
1866,  applicable  to  Jews 
only  .establishing  "family 
responsibility "  for  re- 
cruits.  The  effect  of  this  mb.  hehm, 

provision  is  that  should    (A  lemding  •uthorityon  Rui 

any   Jew    whose    name 

has  been  drawn  as  a  recruit  fail  to  report  for  servic 
at  the  proper  time,  even  though  he  may  delay  bu 
'   «  hours,  his  relatives  r  '         ' 

ea.  It  makes  no  differe 
"recruit"  is  that  of  one  who  emigrated  yean  ago, 
or  died,  even  in  infancy;  no  matter  what  proofs 
may  be  offered,  the  penalty  still  remains. 

While  taxed,  and  heavily  taxed,  the  Jew 

is  not  accorded  "the  ordinary  rights  of  citi- 
zenship." Moreover,  the  innumerable  spe- 
cial enactments  concerning  Jews  (urnish  the 
minor  officials  to  whom  the  interpretation 
of  these  restrictive  laws  is  largely  delegated, 
rich  opportunities  for  graft  and  blackmail 
which  they  by  no  means  neglect: 

According  t» 


Even  education  is  denied  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  Jewish  youth,  who  are  excluded 
from  schools  and  uni- 
versities by  laws  which 
severely  limit  the  per- 
centage of  Jewish  stu- 
dents. 

However,  "the 
greatest  affliction  of 
the  Russian  Jews,  and 
the  cause  of  the  recent 
exhibitions  of  govern- 
mental violence 
against  these  imfor- 
tunate  people,  is  the 
limitation  of  the  right 
of  residence."  In  ad- 
dition to  the  millions 
herded  in    the    Pale, 

scattered  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  empire  are 
about  a  quarter  of  a 
million  Jews,  some  of 
whom  have  retained  old 
rights  of  residence  in 
their  localities,  others  be- 
longing to  certain  priv- 
ileged classes  to  whom 
the  right  of  general  resi- 
dence is  accorded  by  law. 
N  BOSENTHAL  But  the  whole  policy  of 

i«'«  pBnecuUoni  ol  the  Jowi)      the  Russian  Government 
is  to  withdraw  all  rights 
of  external  residence,  and  to  pack  the  lews  closer 
and  closer  in  the  great  cities  of  the  Pale. 

The  coveted  general  right  of  residence  in 
any  part  of  the  Empire  is  accorded,  by  law, 
to  Jewish  veterans,  merchants  of  the  first 
guild,  members  of  certain  professions,  and 
artisans  pursuing  thtir  calling.  But  this 
right  is  withdrawn,  especially  from  the  poor 
and  comparatively  defenseless  artisans,  on 
many  pretexts,  and  the  victims  are  relent- 
lessly forced  back  into  the  Pale.  In  recent 
years  many  privileged  Jews  lost  their  resi- 
dential rights  through  misplaced  trust  in  a 
government  promise  that  was  subsequently 
withdrawn.  Then  followed  the  persecutions 
of  1910  with  all  their  severities.    Mr.  Rosen- 
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thai  instances  the  expulsioa  of  1200  Jewish  ordered  out,  with  but  three  days'  grace.     In  the 

heads    of    households    with    their    families  middle  of  winter,  with  the  thermometer  tar  below 

r             tr-              J     '^           11-             J    L      ^   I  zero,  dozens  01    lews  were  driven  from   IrkutMc, 

from     Kiev    and    its     suburbs,    and    brutal  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^hilSren.  and  men  seventy  years  old! 

mds  loitowed   by  expulsions   of  both  pnvi-  In  Vladivostok  the  Governor  directed  that  every 

leged  and    non-privileged   Jews  from  other  expulsion  from  the  capital  should  be  communis 

localities'  cated  to  the  other  cities  of  the  province,  so  that 
the  expelled  might  find  no  refuge.     In  Smolensk, 

Among  those  listed  by  the  police  for  ei^lsion  in  the  winter  of  1910.  twenty-one  dentists  were 

from  Tula   were   four  wwnen   of   from   sixty   to  first  expelled.     A  goodly  number  of  artisans  toU 

eighty  years  who  had  long  lived  there.    To  evade  lowed,  the  order  for  their  expulsion  stating  that 

expulsion    they    contracted    fictitious    marriages  "their  applications  for  the  right  of  residence  have 

with  old  soldiers  of  Nicholas  I,  and  thus  secured  not  been  looked  into,  and  until  this  has  been  done 

immunity.      In    Tashkent    forty    families    were  they  must  leave  the  city." 


WHY  THE   CANAL  SHOULD   BE   FORTIFIED 

AN  argument  for  the  fortification 'of  the  under  this  clause  the  United  States  cannot 

■'*■    Panama  Canal  appears  in  the  Forum  establish    pennanent    fortifications    on   the 

from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Harry  Albert  Austin,  Canal  in  times  of  peace, 

who  since  1903  has  been  connected  with  the  Mr.  Austin's  conclusions,  drawn  from  the 

army  in  a  dvil  capacity.     Mr.  Austin  pre-  arguments  in  favor  of  and  against  fortifying 

seats  the  arguments  on  both  sides  of   the  the  Canal  are  in  substance  as  follon's: 

controversy,  dividing  his  subject  into  two  ~i             ^       ,           ,.           ■        ■  1.  •    l 

,              .L    c     .  ■        I    ■       4.U             •■         c  '"^  guarantee  of  neutrality  carries  with  it,  by 

phases:  the  first  mvolvmg  the  question  of  our  inference  if  not  by  letter,  the  right  to  adopt  such 

legal  and  moral  nght;   the  second,  the  ques-  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  that  guar- 

tion  of  policy.     Beginning  with  the  treaty  of  antee  being  fulfilled.     In  only  two  ways  can  this 

1S46  between  this  country  and  New  Granada,  "^^'f »  ^  attained:  by  permanent  fortifications  or 

■  ^      .         .,                  1  1       .-      .L   ii.         1.  oy  the  presence  of  the  navy  in  waters  contiguous 

he  reviews  the  several  treaUes  that  have  been  to  both  ends  of  the  Canal.    To  compel  the  navy 

made  with  reference  to  the  Canal,  of  which  to  defend  the  Canal  would  be  to  deprive  it  of  its 

the  only  ones  now  in  force  are  the  Hay-  principal  function  of  acting  on  the  offensive.    With 

Pauncefote    treaty    of    1902    and    the    Hay-  possessionof  the  Canal  during  hostilities  assured  to 

■n              1!     -11      »       ^     /u   .             .L      Ti   -.J  US,  our  battle  fleet  would  be  available,  within  a 

Buneau-Vanlla  treaty  (between  the  United  ^^ort  time,  for  service  in  either  ocean.     Should 

States  and  the  Republic  of  Panama)  made  a  sudden  war  occur,  and  the  Canal  fall  into  the 

subsequently  to  the  Hay-Pa uncefote  treaty,  hands  of  an  enemy,  we  should  be  at  a  very  great 


two  treaties  is  thus  set  forth  by  Mr.  Austin: 

.      ,       „  Isthmus, 

r  to  the  first  Hay-  Another  important  fact  is  often  overlooked;    in 

that  It  IS  sitent  in  case  the  Canal  were  blockaded  at  one  exit,  our 

d  Stales  to  fortify  battle  fleet  must  be  able,  in  passing  through  the 

s   prohibition   was  waterway,  to  debouch  in  battle  formation;    and 

imitted  in  the  final  this  could  not  be  done  except  under  the  protection 

It  bearing  on   the  of  the  land   armament.     Without   land  fortifica- 

he  Canal.     As  far  tions  it  would  be  possible  for  an  enemy's  fleet  to 

inder  the  terms  of  approach  so  near  the  mouth  of  the  Canal  as  to  be 

!  that  that  nation  able  to  crush  our  fleet  in  detail  as  it  emerged. 
■  erecting  fortifica- 

;pt  under  the  neu-  fjj^  qjj^  unanswerable  argument  in  favor  of 

e  treaty  as  to  ves-  foi^fication  is,  that  if  the  waterway  is  forti- 

the  Canal,  in  case  fied,  even  though  we  may  not  be  able  to  use  it 

ng  parties,  being  ourselves,  it  is  an  assured  fact  that  no  enemy 

1  or  capture  by  the  ^^^    ^  j,.  against  US,  and  the  same  thing  can- 

1  States  IS  the  sole  ^  .          .,*  ,  ..  .,         r   -1  .             .     j           . 

I                                                   le  Canal.  ^^^  "^  ^'"  ^'  '^  "  *^  '^"  *■"*  ^^^^^  adequate 

fortifications  at  its  entrances.   As  to  the  cost 

As  regards  the  Hay-Buneau-Varilla  treaty,  of  these  defenses,  it  is  estimated  that  those 

the  only  provision  of  moment  is  the  one  stipu-  recommended  by  the  Panama  Canal  Board 

lating  that  the  United  States  shall  have  the  would  involve  an  outlay  of  $12,000,000 — 

right  to  establish  fortifications,  should  the  little  more  than  the  cost  of  a  single  Dread- 

employment  of  armed  forces  for  the  safety  or  nought,  and  a  small  sum  compared  with  the 

protection  of  the  Canal  become  necessary,  value  at  stake  as  represented  by  the  initial 

Mr.  Buneau-Varilia  himself  now  claims  that  cost  of  the  construction  of  the  Canal. 
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EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS  IN  PORTO  RICO 

Kindergarten 230     Rural 7I163O 

Graded 39.907     High 970 

Night S.624     Special 9a 

The  rural  schc»ols,  by  far  the  most  numer- 
ous, are,  we  are  told,  "doing  work  worthy  of 
the  greatest  praise,"  while  the  graded  schools, 
maintained  in  each  of  the  66  towns  and  cit- 
ies of  the  island,  "compare  favorably  in  all 
respects  with  the  better  systems  of  schools  in 
the  United  States."  Night  schools  are  held 
in  158  buildings,  and  are  attended  mainly  by 
adults.  First-class  high  schools  are  main- 
tained at  San  Juan,  Ponce,  and  Mayaguez, 
each  having  a  four-year  course  and  sending 
its  graduates  to  the  University  of  Porto  Rico, 
Instruction  in  agriculture  is  given  by  the 
University  and  by  the  department  of  educa- 
tion; extended  courses  being  offered  by  the 
former,  and  work  of  an  elementary  nature 
being  conducted  by  the  latter  in  six  super- 
visory districts. 

Gardens  are  maintained  in  connection  with  the 

work,  and  in  some  instances  the  sale  of  the  products 

HON.  EDWIN  c.  DEXTER  ^^^  placed  quite  a  fund  at  the  disposal  of  the  teach- 

{Coraraiiiioner  o(  Education  in  Porlo  Rico)  ^''  ^"^  ^''^  purchase  of  fertilizer,  implements,  etc. 
Sugar-cane,  pineapples,  citrus  fruits,  tobacco,  and 

T,^„  .  .  .         ,  ,,  ,  .  vegetables  are  the  common  products. 

HE  American  of  to-day  may  well  regard  it 
as  his  proudest  boast,  in  respect  of  our       The  salaries  of  the  teachers  are  consider- 

colonial  possessions,  that  "education  follows  ably  higher  than  the  average  salary  of  teach- 

the   flag."J  A   most   gratifying   account   of  ers  in  the  United   States.    In   the  graded 

educational  progress  in  Porto  Rico  is  con-  schools  three  classes  of  teachers  give  instnic- 

tributed  to  the  Bw//e(in  of  the  Pan  American  Uon:   teachers   of  English,   English  graded 

Union  by  the  Hon.  Edwin  G.  Dexter,  Com-  teachers,  and  Spanish  graded  teachers.    The 

missioner  of  Education  in  that  island,  who  in  first  named  are  all  Americans;  the  second 

his  opening  paragraph  makes  this  remarkable  class  are  Porto  Ricans.    The  graded  schools 

statement:  are  practically  on  an  English  basis,  instruc- 
tion in  90  per  cent,   of  them  being  given 

Were  you  to  visit  the  island  o(  Porto  Rico  and  i^  English 

;:S'ff,„":r,r:y'™S.K3  ™j".~r;iS  ,  E<ia»Uo„al  o,g.mja.ion  h  Muencmg  the 

beauty  of  the  scenery  and  the  boundless  fertility  lives  and  customs  of  the  people  in  many  ways, 

of  the  soil  you  would  be  impressed  with  the  num-  Within  the  past  two  years  233  public-SChool 

ber  and  perfection  of  Its  public-school  buildings,  libraries  have  been  established.  Inmanycases 

Jo's1f;g!To:tLinbgTo^"h'a;rio"rmra^dToll^^  these  are  simply  Strong  boxes-act.ally  con- 

many  thousands  of  dollars;  others,  the  simplest  of  demned  army  kits— each  contaimng  50  to  100 

structures— thatch -roofed  and  primiti%'e  in  every  books.  In  circulation  among  the  rural  schools. 

detail,  but  cadi  glorified  in  (he  purpose  to  which  .t  j^^  Commissioner  appeals  for  more  books, 
13  devoted.      I  he  island  contains  nearly   1,000  01  ■   n     .i_  ■    .   _!  ■     en         -  ,         «      ,1.    ' 

these  temples  of  learning,  ga-at  and  small,  and  especially  those  prm ted  in  Spanish.     Another 

to  them  during  the  past  school  year  more  than  important  educational  movement  is  the  es- 

120,000  children    turned   for  instruction.    That  tablishment    of    playgrounds.     Three    years 
means  that,  of  the  entire  population  of  Porto  Rico,       ^  there  was  but  one  on  the  island;  to-day 

t  in  every  0  weni  to  school,  a  latver  proixirtion  than  ,,"  ...  .  .  ..  ^ 

for  any  other  people  of  the  W^tern  hen.isphe.-e,  there  are  45  wth  an  equipment  representing 

save  those  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  more  than  $20,000.     These  playgrounds,  used 
by  thousands  upon  thousands  of  the  youth  of 

For  the  year  1909-10  the  actual  number  both  sexes,  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 

of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  i)ublic  schools  was  missioner,  developing  a  sturdiness  of  physique 

12 1, 453;  and  their  distribution  was  as  follows :  hitherto  unknown  to  children  in  the  tropics. 
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The  public-school  system  of  the  island  cul-  and   Agriculture   and   by  the   normal   de- 

minates  in  the  University  of  Porto  Rico,  of  partment.      The  remaining    loo  acres   are 

which,  although  the  institution  is  not  directly  at     Mayaguez.       No    buildings    have    as 

under  the  department  of  education,  the  Com-  yet  been  erected  on  this  property.     About 

missioner  is  ex  officio  president  and  chan-  300   students   are   enrolled   in    the  normal 

cellor.    The  University  owns  about  200  acres  department,  among  them  several  from  North 

of  land, of  which  iooareatRioPiedras,seven  and    South   America;    and    the   institution 

miles  from  San  Juan.    Here  nine  buildings  bids  fair  to  become  a  veritable  pan-Ameri- 

are  occupied  by  the  Colleges  of  Liberal  Arts  can  university. 


FOREST  FIRES  IN  NORTH  AMERICA -A- 
GERMAN  VIEW 

npHE  enormous  conflagrations  that  are  of  sonal  experience  with  the  conditions  of  which 
*  frequent  occurrence  in  the  United  he  speaks.  His  views  on  the  subject,  from 
States,andourcolossal  annual  fire-losses, have  the  standpoint  of  one  trained  in  forestry  as  it 
always  been  a  matter  of  wonder  to  Euro-  is  practiced  in  Germany,  will  be  of  special 
peaos,  and  it  is  not  remarkable  therefore  that  interest  to  Americans  at  the  present  time  o( 
the  unusually  great  devastations  of  the  past  wrestling  with  the  problems  of  conservation, 
year  have  called  forth  considerable  comment  Surprising  as  it  may  appear,  Professor  Deck- 
in  the  European  press.  In  a  recent  number  of  ert  does  not  take  altogether  the  customary 
NaiurmssenschafUiche  W ochenschrift  the  sub-  view  of  the  annual  loss  being  almost  entirely 
ject  of  forest  fires  in  North  America  is  dis-  chargeable  to  our  natural  carelessness  and 
cussed  by  Professor  Deckert  of  Frankfort,  wastefulness  of  superabundant  riches,  but 
a  distinguished  forester,  who  has  traveled  all  candidly  states  his  conviction  that  both  the 
over  this  continent,  and  is  acquainted  by  per-  extent  of  the  forests  and  climatic  conditions 


PUTTING  OUT  THE   FOREST   FKES  OF   LAST   SUMMER   IN    WASHINGTON   STATE 
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render  it  quite  impossible  to  protect  our  for-  mate  is  not  only  much  drier  than  the  Euro- 
ests  as  they  are  protected  in  Germany  and  pean,  but  in  the  West  the  drought  is  long- 
middle  Europe  generally.  continuing,  and  even  in  the  East  the  annual 

Dr.   Deckert  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  rainfall  is  unevenly  distributed,  so  as  to  give 

principal  causes  of  fire  and  their  elimination,  long  periods  of  drought.     Such  droughts  ren- 

First  of  all  comes  the  accidental  spread  of  der  forests  very  inflammable,  and  cause  the 

camp-fires.    These  fires  are  absolutely  neces-  unpreventable  fire  loss  to  multiply  in  impor- 

sary,  and  cannot  be  prevented,  and  on  the  tance.     But  hardly  any  one,  says  the  author, 

other  hand  to  find  a  spot  in  a  forest  absolutely  would  advocate  restriction  of  the  forest  serv- 

safe  for  them  is  simply  an  impossibility.  The  ice  because  of  natural  difliculties.     Rather 

author  adds  that  he  himself  on  one  occasion  after  this  latest  disaster  will  measures  be 

narrowly  escaped  responsibility  for  the  spread-  taken  in  the  future  to  double  or  treble  the 

ing  of   a  camp-fire   which  would  have  de-  number  of  rangers  in  the  dangerous  districts 

stroyed  an  extensive  forest  area  in  Arizona,  and  in  dry  seasons.     In  Germany  double  pre- 

In  this  case  great  care  had  been  taken  in  cautions  are  taken  in  dry  years,  but  the  maxi- 

advance;  but  the  opposite  is  apparently  the  mum  of  possible  precaution  in  America  is 

rule.  demanded  every  year.     Once  a  fire  gets  well 

Next  in  importance  come  the  intentional  started  in  a  dry  year,  its  extinguishment  by 

fires  for  clearing  or  burning  brush  or  rubbish,  artificial  means  is  to  be  considered  hopeless. 

These  also  may  be  classed  as  necessary,  espe-  The  character  of  the  timber  has  also  great 

dally  in  Oregon  or  Washington,  where  the  influence  on  the  spread  of  fires.     The  conifers 

litter  is  so  great  that  it  is  impossible  to  dis-  on  account  of  their  pitch-content  are  much 

pose  of  it  without  the  use  of  fire  and  dynamite,  more  inflammable  when  dry  than  other  trees, 

It  is  also  common  in  the  Southeast,  on  the  but  on  the  other  hand  some  species,  like  the 

Atlantic  Coast,  for  the  planters  to  bum  over  yellow  pine,  offer  a  great  resistance  to  fixe,  and 

the  ground  to  get  new  areas  for  cotton  or  when  in  a  pure  stand  frequently  escape  being 

grain  plantations.  killed.     For  this  reason  in  arid  States  such  as 

A  former  conmion  cause  of  fires  was  the  Utah,  Nevada,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico, 

intentional  fire  set   by  Indians  and   white  where  the  yellow  pine  prevails,  destruction  by 

hunters  merely  to  scare  up  game  and  without  fire  is  seldom  so  complete  as  in  less  arid  States 

regard  to  damage  to  the  forest.     But,  says  like  Idaho,  Montana,  Washington,  and  Ore- 

the  author,  there  is  a  good  prospect  that  the  gon,  where  the  stands  are  usually  mixed, 

days  of  this  sort  of  vandalism  are  numbered.  In  the  East  it  is  much  easier  to  maintain  an 

Malicious  incendiarism  has  proved  a  diffi-  effective  fire-guard  than  in  the  West,  not  only 

cult  matter  to  handle,  as  incendiaries  can  because  of  the  greater  natural  moisture,  but 

easily  make  their  escape  in  our  great  distances  because  of  the  natural  fire-lanes  provided  by 

before  the  fire  is  discovered,  but  fortunately  rivers,    lakes,  and   marshes   and   the  more 

the  number  of  such  fires  in  this  country  has  nvmierous  roads,  trails  and  railways;  but  even 

never  been  great.  in  the  pine  woods  of  Maine  and  the  Middle 

Finally,  lightning  is  a  cause  which  must  be  West  there  is  great  danger,  as  the  forest  floor 

reckoned  with,  especially  in  the  West,  where  is  still  drier  in  the  late  summer  than  in  Europe, 

it  is  a  frequent  cause  of  fires,  since  the  storms  In  the  great  turpentine  woods  which  cover 

there  yield  hardly  any  rain.     Because  of  the  the  coast-plain  from  New  Jersey  to  Texas, 

rain  which  falls,  lightning  is  a  negligible  factor  the  large  pitch-content  of  the  trees  is  offset  by 

in  the  East  and  in  Europe.     It  has  been  de-  broad    stretches    of    marsh-land    along    the 

termined  that  in  the  San  Francisco  Moun-  streams. 

tains  of  Arizona  about  60  per  cent,  of  all  fires  In  the  southern  Appalachians,  where  hard- 
are  caused  by  lightning.  woods  predominate,  fires  are  frequent,  yet  on 

As  to  fire  prevention  and  checking,  it  is  account  of  the  greenness  of  the  fuel  they  sel- 
pointed  out  that  the  areas  to  be  watched  and  dom  do  much  damage,  and  are  principally 
patrolled  are  simply  enormous,  and  that  wide  brush  fires.  In  the  northern  Appalachians, 
stretches  are  unprovided  with  roads  and  on  the  other  hand,  where  conifers  predom- 
trails  and  practically  inaccessible.  This  inate,  fires  are  of  a  more  devastating  char- 
makes  fire-fighting  very  difficult.     Moreover,  acter. 

on  account  of  the  rugged  nature  of  the  coun-  The  conditions  in  the  Canadian  West  are 

try    effective    fire-lanes    cannot    always    be  the  same  as  in  the  neighboring  portions  of  the 

maintained.  United  States,  the  fires  during  the  past  year 

Professor  Deckert  considers  the  climate  having  reached  the  same  degree  of  destruc- 

a  principal  factor  in  the  situation.     Our  cli-  tiveness,  and  for  like  reasons. 
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SUBMARINE  CABLES  AND  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

SUBMARINE  cables,  so  essential  a  factor  that  from  the  military  point  of  view  cables 
in  the  commercial  activities  of  a  nation  had  not  the  importance  usually  ascribed  to 
in  times  of  peace,  become  of  paramoimt  im-  them,  inasmuch  as  "on  the  announcement 
portance  in  times  of  war.  An  anonymous  of  a  declaration  of  war,  whether  by  France 
article  on*  this  topic  in  the  Revtie  de  Paris,  or  by  a  foreign  nation,  all  the  cables  would 
which  bears  internal  evidence  of  having  been  be  cut." 

written  by  some  one  well  posted  in  his  sub-  To  cut  a  cable,  however,  is  by  no  means 
ject,  tends  to  show  that  there  is  not  complete  easy.  It  is  necessary  to  search  for  it  at  some 
unanimity  among  the  powers  concerning  the  distance  from  the  shore  and  at  great  depths; 
neutrality  of  telegraph  lines.  According  to  for  near  the  land  the  cable  is  furnished  with 
the  convention  of  1875,  agreed  to  at  St.  a  strong  casing  which  makes  it  very  heavy 
Petersburg,  and  which  is  the  code  of  the  and  capable  of  resisting  enormous  traction. 
Universal  Telegraph  Union,  ^' every  power  Besides,  were  the  cable  damaged  near  the 
has  the  right  to  suspend  international  tele-  shore,  the  position  of  the  rupture  would  be 
graph  service  for  a  specified  time,  if  it  deem  quickly  detected,  and  the  repairs  could  be 
necessary,  either  generally  or  on  certain  lines  made  with  very  little  delay.  To  lift  a  cable 
and  for  certain  kind  of  messages,  on  condition  at  sea  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  it  presents 
that  it  notifies  the  fact  immediately  to  each  the  same  diflSculties  that  are  encountered  in 
of  the  other  contracting  powers."  The  St.  destroying  or  repairing  one.  Proper 'equip- 
Petersburg  convention  applied  to  land  lines  ment  and  a  trained  personnel  are  necessary; 
only.  The  question  of  neutralizing  submar-  and  war- vessels  are  ill  adapted  to  the  work, 
ine  cables  in  time  of  war  was  agitated  by  which  calls  for  the  employment  of  regular 
France  thirty  years  ago.  According  to  the  cable-ships.  Here,  it  appears  from  the  arti- 
Renue  wnter:  cle  under  notice,  England  has  a  distinct  ad- 

vantage over  the  other  powers.     Owning,  as 
In  order  to  regulate  questions  of  international   ^j^^  ^  ^^  j^^^^  three-fourths  of  all   the 

law  relative  to  submarine  cables,  France  in  1882        i_it_«         i.»       1       i^i.      -r  j        . 

arranged  a  conference.    Twenty-six  countries  were  cable-ships,  she  is,  also,  better  mformed  as  to 

represented;  but  the  results  were  unimportant,  the  positions  of  the  various  cables,  and  could 

The  convention  of  1884  applied  only  to  times  of  therefore  more  easily  than  any  other  power 

peace.     As  regards  times  of  war,  it  contented  itself  p,,*.  4.1,^  linpc  nf  an  pnpmv       AnH  n«  rf^aarf\fi. 

^  declaring  (Article  15):  "It  is  understood  that  9^^  7/  Imes  ol  an  enemy.     And  as  regards 

the  stipulations  of  the  convention  impose  no  re-  herself,  m  order  to  isolate  England  from  the 

straint  on  the  liberty  of  action  of  belligerents."  world,  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  cut  the 

forty  cables  that  originate  on  her  coasts.  In 
At  this  conference  the  French  delegates  almost  every  respect  England  would  seem  to 
essayed  to  secure  complete  neutrality  for  sub-  lead  the  world  in  cable  enterprise.  Thus  of 
marine  cables,  which,  says  the  article  under  the  2053  cables  in  operation,  1651  belong  to 
notice,  was  in  accord  with  the  view  expressed  states,  and  402  to  private  companies.  Of  the 
by  President  Buchanan  in  the  first  telegram,  latter  companies,  twenty-two  are  English, 
transmitted  in  1858,  from  the  New  World  to  and  their  lines  aggregate  155,000  miles,  or 
the  Old.  But  the  English  delegates  would  about  65  per  cent,  of  the  total.  (There  are 
not  so  much  as  admit  that  the  question  was  five  American  or  Anglo-American  corn- 
open  to  discussion.  And,  deeming  Article  15  panics,  with  cables  aggregating  56,000  miles.) 
insuflSdently  explicit,  they  adopted  the  fol-  It  is  apparent  that  these  represent  a  power- 
lowing  memorandum  with  reference  thereto:  ful  aid  to  the  national  defense.  The  Revue 
"Her  Majesty's  Government  interprets  Ar-  has  this  recognition  of  the  perspicacity  of 
tide  15  in  the  sense  that  in  time  of  war  a  France's  neighbor  across  the  Channel: 
belligerent  signatory  to  this  convention  shall 
be  free  to  act  with  regard  to  submarine  cables  ^ot  only  has  England  from  the  first  had  faith  in 

,as  if  this  convention  did  not  exist."     From    the  financial  results  of  submarine  telegraphy,  but 
1 87 1,  however,  England  had  regarded  sub-   »t  has  realized  what  a  marvelous  means  of  world 
marine  cables  as  contraband  of  war.     She   domination  a  well-conceived  network  of  cables 
,j        ,  ,  I  J  A'       A.      would  be.     The  foresight  of  her  government  has 

would  make  war  on  cables;  and,  accordmg  to  seconded  the  energy  of  her  business  men,  and  has 
their  technical  reviews,  the  Germans  and  thus  created  innumerable  English  telegraphic 
•Italians  are  similarly  actuated.  As  regards  posts,  which  are  centers  of  commercial  influence  in 
France  herself,  the  Revue  writer  states  that  at  times  of  peace  and  invaluable  for  the  transmission 
.,       ..  r  I'l        t'  •  1   ^.        ^      ^1.      of  orders  in  times  of  war.     At  the  War  Office  a 

the   time   of   Uie   discussion   rdative   to   the    special  bureau  is  devoted  to  cable  matters.     It 

Brest-Dakar  line,  a  high  authority  averred   watches  the  normal  operations  of  the  various  com- 
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panics,  and  studies  the  strategic  interest  attaching   which  the  other  ix)wers  would  wish  to  reserve  to 

to  new  developments.     No  cable  is  laid  without    themselves. 

its  sanction;  and  thus  it  can  modify  projects  for 

lines  in  the  interest  of  the  Empire.     Moreover,  the        Truly  has  it  been  said  that  in  the  struggle 

English    lines    touching   foreign    countries   have  f^^  ^he  supremacy  of  the  sea  the  possession  of 

English     bureaus,    and     England    can    therefore        ,  •i.i*  •         ^    K.         ^i^r 

secure  the  earliest  information  not  only  concern-   submanne  cables  IS  as  important  as  that  of 

ing  her  own  affairs,  but  also  regarding  matters  coaling-stations. 


I 


HAS   OUR   ENGINEERS*    NAVY   MADE   GOOD? 

N  Cleveland's  first  administration,  during  men  was  altered  to  meet  the  new  demands; 

the  secretaryship  of  William  C.  Whitney,  and  by  the  Personnel  bill,  the  promotion  of 

the  new  United  States  navy  was  begun  by  good  practical  mechanics  from  the  ranks  to 

the  purchase  abroad  of  the  plans  of  one  a  grade  of  warrant  machinist  was  made  pos- 

battleship  and  three  cruisers.    Till  then,  all  sible.    In  exceptional  cases,  warrant  officers 

cruising  ships  had  had  sail  power  only;  and  may  obtain  by  examination  and  record  the 

our  navy  had  been  operated  so  long  under  same  commissions  as  those  held  by  graduates 

an  old  system  that  neither  architects  nor  of  the  Naval  Academy.     Thus  to-day  any 

engineers  were  conversant  with  modem  con-  fireman  finds  the  way  open  4:o  a  commission 

struction  for  high-speed  ships.    Since  Whit-  in  the  line  of  the  navy,  if  he  has  the  youth, 

ney's    time    the    transformation    has    been  ability,  and  energy  to  obtain  it.    Professor 

rapid;    ship  after  ship  has  been  replaced;  Hollis'  article  is  intended  mainly,  he  says, 

and  the  navy  has  regained  the  effectiveness  as  an  inquiry  whether  the    Personnel  bill 

it  had  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  the  of  1899  has  accomplished  what  was  hoped, 

recovery,  however,  being  under  totally  dif-  The  chief  objection  to  the  new  legislation 

ferent    conditions.      The    change  from  the  was  that  "no  officer  can  be  everything  on 

old  typ)es  to  the  new  having  been  entirely  board  ship."    Congress  never  contemplated 

one  of  engineering,  a  complete  reorganization  anything  of  the  kind.     No  navy  of  sailors 

of  the  personnel  to  fit  the  modern  require-  could  become  a  navy  of  engineers  simply  by 

ments  has  been  necessitated.    The  education  act  of  Congress.    At  first,  the  provisions  of 

and  training  of  men  for  service  afloat  have  the  Personnel  bill  seemed  imsatisfactory  for 

had  to  be  modified.    Early  in  1899,  what  is  three   reasons:   (i)  The  change  at  a  single 

known  as  the  Personnel  bill  was  passed  by  stride  from   sails   to  a  modem  system  of 

Congress.     This  bill,   writes   Prof.   Ira   N.  battleships  was  so  sudden  that  it  seemed 

Hollis,  in  the  Engineering  Magazine,  like  upsetting  the  whole  service;    (2)  for  a 

number  of  years  after  the  Spanish  War  there 

had  many  good  features,  the  principal  ones  being  was  a  great  scarcity  of  officers;   and  (3)  the 

an  amalgamation  of  the  line  and  engineer  corps  officers  into  whose  hands  the  new  organiza- 

into  one  corps,  the  establishment  of  a  grade  of  ..       ^  n                '^.i-       11                       j«^*     ^i 

warrant  macfiinists.  and  the  correction  of  inequal-  t»on  fell  were  either  lukewarm  or  distincUy 

ities  as  to  pay.  .  .  .  The  measure  was  framed  in  opposed  to  it. 
reality  for  two  reasons:    one  was  to  cause  every 

line  officer  to  pass  through  an  engineering  appren-  The  consequence  of  this  attitude  was  that  in 

ticeship;    and   the   other   was   to   break   up   the  engineering  matters  the  navy  drifted  for  five  or 

eternal  fight  between  the  line  and  staff.     This  six  years,  and  the  criticism  against  the  outcome 

fight  had  reappeared  in  every  session  of  Congress  of  the  Personnel  bill  was  entirely    justified.     It 

from  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  looked  for  a  while  as  if  the  Department  would  be 

The  line  in  swallowing  up  the  engineer  corps  obliged  to  employ  civilian  engineers  or  to  extend 

brought  itself  into  correspondence  with   modern  the  duties  of  the  corps  of' naval  constructors  to  the 

conditions  by  converting  itself  into  a  larger  engi-  design,  direction,  and  management  of  machinery, 

neer  corps.     In  taking  the  engineer  corps  into  the  That  time  has,  however,  passed  by,  and  the  past 

line,  the  navy  reserved  all  the  older  officers  who  four  years  have  demonstrated  the  capacity  of  the 

had   been   chief   engineers,   exclusively   for   engi-  line  to  cope  with  the  whole  question, 
neering  duties,  and  they  have  served  to  train  the 

young  line  officers  to  succeed  them.    The  younger  ^aval   engineering   may   be   divided   mto 

members  of  the  engineer  corps  were  taken  bodny  r_„.  ».„«*^.  /   \  t'u     a     '          t    \.'            j 

into  the  line  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  ^?V^  P^^^?'  (l)  The  design  of  ships  and  ma- 

chinery,  including  guns  and  propelling  en- 

The  Naval  Academy  quickly  changed  its  ^ines;    (2)  construction;    (3)  operation;  (4) 

course    to   suit    the   new    requirements   for  ^maintenance  and  repairs. 

officers;    and  became  an  engineering  school  ^he  repairs  to  the  hull  and  fixed  parts  of  a  ship 

of  the  highest  class;    the  training  of  enlisted  must  commonly  be  done  at  a  naval  station.    The 
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repairs  to  machinery,  so  far  as  possible,  should  be  said  to  have  been  carried  out.  Professor 
done  on  board  ship  by  the  crew,  to  the  end  that  a  ^^^i^  ^ites  three  interesting  items  of  re- 
flect of  ships  may  be  self-sustammg  in  foreign  i^  t  xi_  i.  ^  •  ^t_  i 
waters.  The  general  overhauling  and  extensive  suits.  In  the  merchant  manne,  the  annual 
repairs  in  fitting  for  sea  are  necessarily  a  navy-  cost  of  repairs  to  machinery  exceeds  9 
yard  operation.                                                        per  cent. ;  in  the  navy  it  is  only  2  per  cent. 

of  the  value.  In  old  ships  of  the  line,  such 
Secretary  Newberry  (who  served  as  head  of  as  the  Chicago  and  Boston  of  the  period  1880- 
the  Department  for  a  few  months  previous  to  1890,  the  average  coal  consumption  per  indi- 
Mr.  Meyer's  incumbency)  reorganized  the  cated  horsepower  for  five  ships  was  2.67; 
navy-yards  by  placing  all  work  xmder  the  in  five  ships  for  the  period  1905-1910,  such 
management  ot  a  naval  constructor.  This  as  the  North  Dakota  and  Birmingfiam,'  the 
was  a  distinct  improvement;  but,  as  Prof essor  consumption  was  but  1.736.  The  coal  con- 
HoUis  p>oints  out,  the  managers  of  the  yards  sumed  for  steaming  purp)oses  per  knot,  in- 
were  taken  from  the  corps  of  naval  con-  eluding  tugs,  colliers,  and  torpedo  craft,  was: 
structors  and,  as  a  consequence,  a  large  nimi-  in  1907,  1027  poimds;  in  19 10,  740  poimds 
ber  of  men  fully  as  able  to  direct  navy-yard  only.  The  total  engineering  expenses  for 
operations  as  they  were,  were  thrown  out  of  each  horsepower  in  the  navy  were:  in  1907, 
work.     This  naturally  aroused  intense  op-  6.04;  in  1910,  3.97. 

position  to  the  new  plan.  Secretary  Meyer  To  the  charge  that  the  explosion  on  the 
appointed  a  board  to  study  navy-yard  con-  Bennington  was  due  to  the  turning  of  the 
ditions;  and  on  its  recommendations,  two  machinery  over  to  amateurs,  Professor  Hollis 
departments  were  created  in  every  yard  for  replies  that  the  organization  was  probably 
construction  and  repairs — one  for  the  hull  bad  and  the  officers  did  not  look  after  their 
and  the  other  for  the  machinery — ^both  imder  work  as  they  should  have  done;  but  that 
a  well-selected  commandant.  Many  other  this  might  occur  xmder  any  system  and  has 
important  changes  have  been  introduced  by  occurred  before.  He  considers  that  one 
Secretary  Meyer,  xmder  whose  administra-  woxild  be  justified  in  saying  that  in  recent 
tion  a  new  organization  of  the  navy  may  be  years  casualties  have  lessened. 


-v 


COWBOY    SONGS    OF   THE   MEXICAN   BORDER 

170R  the  past  five  or  six  years  Prof.  John  dark  room  surrounded  by  coffins,  while  my  negro 

^    A.  Lomax,  Sheldon  Fellow  of  Harvard  undertaker  friend  sang  into  my  phonograph  an 

TT   •         -^    r      ^1      T         J.'     J.'         r  A         '       •  Australian  Bush  soncr,  widely  popular  among  the 

University  for  the  Investigation  of  American  cowboys,  known  as  ''Jack  Donahoo." 
Ballads,  has  been  trying  to  collect  the  words 

of  the  most  typical  Western  cowboy  songs,  As  to  the  authorship  of  the  songs,  Pro- 
especially  those  of  the  States  and  Territories  f essor  Lomax  asserts  that  he- has  made  no 
bordering  on  Mexico;  and  the  result  of  his  progress  at  all,  except  **to  discover  four  in- 
labors  is  a  volume  of  frontier  ballads  and  dividuals  all  of  whom  claim  the  authorship 
cowboy  songs,  recenUy  issued  from  the  of  the  same  song."  Probably  most  of  them 
press.  In  the  Sewanee  Review,  Professor  were  written  during  the  last  fifty  or  sixty 
Lomax  traces  the  origin  of  many  of  these  years,  and  amid  social  conditions  of  note- 
songs  and  recounts  some  of  his  experiences  worthy  significance.  The  latter  are  thus 
as  a  collector.  Of  the  sources  of  some  of  the  described: 
songs  he  writes: 

The  large  cattle  ranches  of  early  days  were  often 
Many  of  them  were  given  to  me  by  students  of  one  hundred  miles  and  farther  from  places  where 
west  Texas  who  have  been  in  my  classes;  some  the  conventions  of  society  were  observed.  On  ex- 
I  have  obtained  from  the  files  of  a  Texas  news-  tremely  few  of  these  ranches  was  there  a  woman 
paper  of  large  circulation,  which  for  a  number  of  in  the  household.  The  ranch  community  consisted 
years  has  printed  a  column  of  old  familiar  songs;  of  the  boss,  the  cowboys  proper,  the  horse  wran- 
some  have  come  from  manuscript  scrapbooks;  glers,  and  the  cook.  These  men  lived  on  terms  of 
some  have  been  taken  down  from  the  lips  of  ex-  perfect  equality.  Except  in  the  case  of  the  boss, 
cowboys,  now  in  many  cases  staid  and  respected  there  was^  little  difference  in  the  amount  paid  for 
citizens.  A  number  of  the  most  interesting  songs  their  services.  Society  here  was  reduced  to  its  low- 
were  obtained  from  four  negroes  who  have  had  est  terms.  The  work  of  the  men,  their  daily  ex- 
experience  in  ranch  life.  One  of  these  negroes  is  periences,  their  thoughts,  their  interests,  were  all 
now  a  Pullman-car  porter,  one  is  a  farmer  ii\  the  in  common.  Such  a  community  had  necessarily 
Texas  Panhandle,  one  runs  a  saloon  in  San  An-  to  feed  on  itself  for  entertainment.  There  were 
tonio,  and  a  fourth  keeps  an  undertaker's  shop,  no  books  or  magazines;  and  visitors  came  at  rare 
I  had  the  rather  unusual  experience  of  sitting  in  a  intervals.     It  was  perfectly  natural,  then,  for  the 
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men  to  seek  diversion  in  song.     Whatever  the  herding  after  bedding  the  cattle  down  for  the 

most  gifted  man  could  produce  had  to  bear  the  night,  and  after  most  of  their  comrades  were 

criticism  of  the  entire  camp,  and  m  a  sense  had  to       r  /-•      i_  ^i_   ^  ^i_  •       i_    j 

agree  with  the  ideas  of  a  group  of  men;  else  their  asleep.     Cowboys  say  that  the  voice  had  a 

ridicule  would  soon  force  it  to  be  modified.    Any  quieting  efiFect  on  the  cattle. 

song,  therefore,  that  came  from  such  a  group       Many  of  the  songs  deal  with  the  cowboy's 

would  probably  be  the  joint  product  of  a  number  ^^^1    ^^^  ^^^  example: 

of  them.  .  .  .  The  choruses  of  such  community  j         y       y  tr 

songs  seem  specially  invented  to  urge  on  the  cat-    _,     .  •        . .    i      r 

tie  when  they  grew  tired  on  the  long  drives.    The   0»  ^^^  cowpuncher  loves  the  whistle  of  his  rope, 

cowboy's  shrill  cries,  his  whooping  and  yelling  in       -^s  he  races  over  the  plains: 

thousands  of  variations,  as  well  as  the  pop  of  the   And  the  stagedriver  loves  the  popper  of  his  whip 

whip,  that  he  once  carried,  were  employed  to  en-    ^  And  the  jingle  of  his  concord  chains. 

courage  the  cattle  to  move  faster.     These  cries   And  we  11  all  pray  the  Lord  that  we  will  be  saved, 

were,  in  occasional  instances  at  least,  merged  into       And  we  11  keep  the  golden  rule;  ... 

measured  verses,  fitted  to  tunes,  and  finally  at-    But  I  d  rather  be  at  home  with  the  girl  I  love 

tached   permanently   to  some  cowboy   narrative       Than  to  monkey  with  this  dad-blamed  mule. 

in  verse. 

Another  cowboy  thus  boasts  of  his  skill: 
The  titles  of  the  songs  give  a  tolerably 

clear  idea  of  their  contents.     Among  them   I'm  a  rowdy  cowboy,  just  off  the  stormy  plains; 
are:    "The  Dying  Cowboy/'  "A  Midnight   My  trade  is  cinching  saddles  and  pulling  bridle 

Stampede,"    "The   Crooked  Trail   to  Hoi-  ^,    ^''^^-  ,.    ,.     ,         .,  .      .  .  '    , 

1        in  uVr«i-     TA   •       T>  n  uiin_       t»  i_  t)h,  I  Can  tip  the  lasso;  it  is  with  graceful  ease 

brook,"  "The  Dymg  Ranger,      *When  Bob  j  ^ope  a  str^k  of  lightning  and  ride  it  where  1 

Got  Throwed,"    "The  Cowboy's    Hopeless  please. 

Love,"  "The  Trials  of  a  Mormon  Settler," 

"The  Dying  Calif omian."    They  tell  of  the       The  sad  ending  of  many  a  rough  rider  is 

cowboy's    mother,    sweetheart,    and   home;  depicted  in  the  following: 

recount  the  exploits  of  outlaws  such  as  Sam 

Bass,  Jesse  James,  and  Cole  Younger;   they  It  was  once  in  the  saddle 

treat   of   the   cowboy's   hardships,    his   en-  I  used  to  go  dashing; 

.^,    ^v      1  J  t_.    Ti         i_x       r  It  was  once  in  the  saddle 

counters  with  the  law,  and  his  thoughts  of  \  used  to  go  gay. 

death.       When    the    famous    Texas    ranger  First  to  the  dram  house. 

Mustang  Gray  died,  a  song  was  made  about  Then  to  the  card  house— 

him,  the  chorus  of  which  runs:  ^^^  ^}^^ '"[  ^^  ^^^«^' 

'  ^  1  m  dying  to-day. 

No  more  he'll  go  a-ranging  the  savage  to  affright; 

He  has  heard*  his  last  warwhoop  and  fought  his       The  cowboy  IS  not  usually  regarded  as  a 
last  fight.  deeply  religious  person.     He  himself  says: 

"On  the  plains  we  scarcely  know  a  Sunday 
Another  ranger  utters  this  warning:  from  a  Monday."    He,  however,  sings  of  God 

Perhaps  you  have  a  mother,  likewise  a  sister,  too.  ^^  ^he  familiar  terms  of  the  range: 
And  maybe  so  a*  sweetheart  to  grieve  and  mourn 

for  you.  They  say  He'll  never  forget  you. 

If  this  be  your  condition,  although  you'd  like  to  That  He  knows  every  action  and  look, 

roam,  So  for  safety  you  had  better  keep  branded — 

I'd  advise  you  by  experience,  you  had  better  stay  Have  your  name  on  His  big  Tally  Book. 

at  home. 

That  he  sometimes  thinks  of  the  future  life 

Sometimes  it  has  been  his  sweetheart  who  jg  indicated  in  the  following  lines: 

has  sent  the  cowboy  roving: 

Perhaps  I  will  be  a  stray  cowboy. 
These  locks  she  has  curled,  shall  the  A  maverick,  unbranded  on  high, 

rattlesnake  kiss?  And  get  cut  in  the  bunch  with  the  "rusties,** 

This  brow  she  has  kissed,  shall  the  When  the  Boss  of  the  Riders  goes  by. 

cold  grave  press? 

-^         .        ,,      I  1         f  1         •      •        1  Last  night  as  I  lay  on  the  prairie, 

Occasionally  he  speaks  of  her  in  jocular  And  looked  up  at  the  stars  in  the  sky, 

familiarity :  I  wondered  if  ever  a  cowboy 

Would  drift  to  that  Sweet  Bye  and  Bye. 
There  was  a  little  gal, 

A,^"t!^!l'''!^'^'^.'^'f\^'i''"'''^^*"'•  Professor  Lomax  says  that  he  considers 

All  the  devils  out  of  hell  ^,  ^  i^ri:*  i^uu^ 

Couldn't  scare  up  such  another.  the  present  result  of  his  work  to  be  but  a 

meager  part  of  the  existing  material.    It  is 
One  condition  out  of  which  grew  the  songs  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  be  able  to  continue 
was  the  loneliness  of  the  men  while  night-  his  researches. 
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HYGIENE  AND   THE   PROGRESS   OF 

CIVILIZATION 

DR.  KOLXiE,  professor    of   hygiene    and  Since,  therefore,  hygiene  was  as  yet  no  science, 

bacteriology  at  the  University  of  Berae,  ^"  '^^  achievements  were  lost  with  the  fall  of  the 

..  -i.    i.      X    ?il    T>     !•     TT/     L             -X'  1    •  Roman  Empire  and  its  culture.     Not  only  were 

contnbutes  to  the  Berhn  Woche  an  article  in  ^he  sanitary  arrangements  destroyed,  but  hygienic 

which  he  traces  the  development  of  hygiene  regulations  and  culture  and  personal  care  of  the 

from  remote  times  to  thfi  present,  which  he  hody  disappeared  in  the  Dark  Ages  with  the  state 

characterizes  as  the  "  scientific-experimental "  religions  and  the  sects  which  had  given  them  birth. 

TT                1      ^1-    L   xi_         •              i.1-  Dogma,  faith  m  authority,  and  unboundedly  fanci- 

stage.     He  remarks  that  there  is  no  other  f^i  beliefs  in  natural  phenomena  held  undisputed 

field  of  investigation  which  gives  us  as  true  sway  up  to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was 

a  measure  of  the  culture  of  a  people.  only  through  the  reform  in  anatomy  and  physiol- 

We  find,  he  reminds  us,  that  even  the  ogy  that  process  was  initiated  ia  hygienics     It 

wT^   *x*^v*,   «v,     v,*x***    .,     y  was  recognized  more  and  more  that  great  epidem- 

pnmeval  nations  of  antiquity  and  the  present  icg  resulted  from  natural  causes  and  were  not 

primitive  African  and  Asiatic  tribes  endeav-  chastisements  of  an  incensed  Deity,  and  from  the 

or  to  ward  off  disease,  particularly  (in  a  field  efforts  to  check  them  the  scientific  bases  of  public 

which  is  so  important  a  feature  in  modem  sanitation  were  developed. 

hygiene)  contagious  diseases  and  epidemics.       rr>x.      r  n       j  4.1.    i    4.    4.  r  i.     •     • 

j^       ^  ^  ^  Then  followed  the  last  stage  of  hygiemc 

Tu     4.4.    4--      4.    u    •       •        -^      4.-     ui    •     evolution — one  that  may  be  designated  as  the 

The  attention  to  hygiene  is  more  noticeable  m  r      '     ^•n  •         4.  i   v      •  -^.i. 

the  civilized  nations  of  antiquity  than  in  the  primi-  era  of  scientific-experimental  hygiene,  with 

tive  ones,  and  the  greater  the  strides  of  culture  the  which  bacteriology  is  indissolubly  united, 
more  definite  are  the  regulations  regarding  health. 

^yith  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  Israelites,  sanita-  if  ^e  wish  to  characterize  properly  this  period  of 
tion  and  medical  science  were  under  the  i>rotection  fifty  years  or  thereabouts,  it  would  be  fitting  to  do 
of  the  state  and  the  ruling  castes,  the  pnests,  and  go  as  one  in  which  hygiene  as  a  part  of  medical 
were,  therefore,  regulated  by  religious  laws.  Thus  science  concerns  itself  with  the  usual  environment 
the  Mosaic  laws  are,  in  fact,  in  great  part  hygienic  of  man  and  makes  a  scientific  study  of  all  its  factors 
ones.  In  the  case  of  the  Greeks  of  the  classic  age,  that  may  have  a  disturbing  effect  upon  his  or- 
hygiene  was  developed  in  much  the  same  way.  ganism  or  lower  his  efficiency.  Thanks  to  Pet- 
The  great  lawgiver,  Lycurgus  and  Solon,  took  tenkofer's  initiative,  hygienic  institutions  were 
care  that  hygiene  should  have  its  full  share  m  the  founded,  where— bacteria  and  protozoa  being,  ex- 
public  requirements  of  life.  Regulations  concern-  temally.  the  greatest  inciters  of  infectious  diseases- 
mg  cleanliness,  hardening  of  the  body,  etc.,  played  bacteriology  is  made  an  important  branch  of  study, 
a  great  role.  Public  sanitation  was  likewise  en- 
riched by  the  supervision  of  the  public  pumps.  No  ^  . .  ^  ^1  r  .  ^1.  .  1  . 
less  a  person  than  Themistocles  was  invested  with  ^n  spite  of  the  fact  that  hygiene  is  gener- 
such  an  office;  for  all  epidemics  were  then  traced  ally  recognized  as  a  science  and  a  cultural 
to  the  water  supply.    The  statesmen  of  all-con-  factor,  particularly  in  view  of  its  practical 

2S  AS^^L're'^Tdl^ldtL^I"^^^^^^  ?"^^^^'  Objections  continue  to  arise  against 
centuries  to  the  heights  exhibited  at  the  close  of  ^^  ^s  regards  its  usefulness  m  the  mterest  of 
the  Republic  and  the  beginning  of  the  Empire,  mankind.  They  have  reference  to  the  con- 
m^surCB  for  the  public  welfare  and  the  care  of  the  siderations  raised  by  Malthus  and  Spencer, 
body  attained  their  fullest  bloom.  The  magnifi- 
cent public  baths,  whose  vast  extent  excites  our  ^r  ^uj^-r^i-r  •  a 
wonder  even  to-day,  were  hygienic  arrangements  T  r""  ^  *i*®  doctnne  of  the  former  is  concerned 
for  rich  and  poor.  As  evidence  of  public  sanita-  T^*'^  fear  that  effective  sanitation  will  multiply 
tion,  we  stiir  admire  the  grand  aqueducts  whose  !t®  Population  of  a  country  to  such  an  extent  that 
ruins  so  picturesquely  traverse  the  broad  sweep  of  ^^^i^  ^*"  ^'^}{  P^„  sufficient  nutriment  and  that 
the  Campagna.  epidemics  will  follow  in  consequence,  causing  a 

*  high  death-rate — it  can  no  longer  be  considered 

.             .  applicable  to  Europe,  or  to  America  and  Africa 

The  distmguishing  features  of  the  first  de-  for  that  matter.     The  advances  in  technology,  the 

velopmentsof  sanitation  are  these:  the  regula-  improvement  in  agriculture  and  means  of  com- 

tions  proceeded  either  from  the  priests,  as  J^^^^^V^"*    ^^\^    """j.fi^d    those    objections. 

i.  .  ^    I  .     ^-"^   h"*^^«^,   o-a  Spencer  s  theory  IS  essentially  as  follows:  Hygiene 

religious  laws,  or  were  occasioned  by  the  great  Umits  the  natural  processes  of  selection,  such  as 

massmg  of  j^eople  and  the  consequent  epi-  infant  and  youthful  mortality,  or  checks  them 

demies  which  were  combated  by  statesmen  completely.     In  a  counti^^,  therefore,  where  hy- 

mthaview.in  great  part,  to  maintaining  mar-  ffi^l^bil^r  rpXtfon!  wliLhtlu't^  una^U 
tiai  efficiency.  ^  In  Athens,  as  well  as  m  Rome  to  resist  natural  iUs  such  as  epidemics,  or  to  bear 
and  Alexandria,,  the  state  issued  sanitary  up  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  The  history  of 
regulations  based  purely  upon  empiricism  or  *^^  civilized  nations  of  Europe  in  the  last  centuries 
lo^y    Avr^nAn/«A     fky^«i«»k    oV    ♦r^il  ^        h^s.  howevcr,  to  a  certain  extent,  belied  Spencer  s 

i^    expenence,    though    at    tmies   proving  jocirine.    uAder  the  influence  of  hygiene  more 

emcacious.  vigorous  generations  have,  as  a  rule,  arisen  than 
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before  the  spread  of  that  science.    And  precisely  ated.    That  the  struggle  for  existence  is  a  princi- 

in  considering  the  value,  for  instance,  of  combating  pie  designed  by  Nature,  and  one  requisite  for  the 

infant  mortality,  we  should  never  forget  how  many  good  of  the  sF>ecies,  can  hardly  be  denied.    We 

notable  p>ersonaIities  who  were  weaklings  as  chil-  encounter  it  everjrwhere  in  Nature — ^in  lower  aiii- 

dren  owe  their  lives  only  to  the  most  careful  nur-  mal  and  in  plant  life,  even  where  we  feel  as  if  there 

ture.     We    may    mention,  naming  only    a    few,  reigned  the  profoundest  peace.     But  this  breach  of 

Goethe,  Kant,  Helmholtz.  Nature's  law  of  the  "survival  of  the  fittest"  is  only 

^  But  the  voices  raised  in  favor  of  "natural  selec-  an  apparent  one.     Hyp^iene  does  not  exclude  the 

tion"  by  aid  of  infectious  diseases,  and  the  com-  struggle  for  existence;  it  only  robs  it  of  its  brutal, 

plaints  concerning  the  encroachment  upon  such  arbitrarily  physical  features,  and  turns  it,  with  a 

selective  forces  b^  hygienics,  will  not  cease.     The  view  to  the  spiritual  advance  of  mankind,  into 

serious  reproach  is  brought  against  that  science  paths  leading  to  the  welfare  of  the  community  and 

that  by  its  agency  many  inferior  lives  are  perpetu-  the  family. 


HAS  TURKEY  A  FOREIGN   POLICY? 

npHAT  the  foreign  policies  of  most  of  the  dividing  Europe, — the  Triple  Entente  and  the 
*  European  poweirs  are  now  actually  shaped  Triple  Alliance, — the  powers  composing  the 
according  to  their  respective  interests  in  the  first  (England, — France  and  Russia)  have 
Near  East,  has  come  to  be  recognized  by  all  their  largest  colonies  inhabited  by  Moslems, 
statesmen,  journalists  and  students  of  poli-  who  are  becoming  restless.  This  condition 
tics.  The  danger  spot  of  the  world's  peace  is  due  in  part  to  local  political  discontent, 
Kes  in  the  Balkans  and  Western  Asia.  Ques-  but  also  to  an  awakened  national  feeling 
tions  of  international  importance,  affecting  and  to  the  example  of  the  Turkish  revolution, 
directly  tens  of  millions  of  people,  are  now  These  powers,  moreover,  are  endeavoring  to 
agitating  all  the  coimtries  lying  between  the  widen  Uieir  spheres  of  influence  in  some  of  the 
eastern  basin  of  the  Mediterranean,  Black  and  Moslem  coimtries,  heretofore  independent 
Caspian  seas,  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Red  but  now  politically  agitated,  with  the  ulti- 
Sea.  These  coimtries,  inhabited  mostly  by  mate  aim  of  making  them  protectorates. 
Moslems,  whose  recent  awakening  has  alarmed  On  the  other  hand,  the  members  of  the 
the  whole  world,  were  for  years  the  victims  Triple  Alliance  (Germany,  Austria  and  Italy), 
of  either  local  tyrants  or  of  their  European  have  no  Moslem  colonies  and  proclaim 
masters.  The  Ottoman  Empire,  with  its  vast  themselves  as  ambitious  only  to  receive  com- 
dominions  in  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa,  being  merdal  or  industrial  opportunities  in  Turkey 
the  most  powerful  of  these  Moslem  states  and  and  the  other  Moslem  countries.  One  of 
directly  influencing  their  religious  sentiments,  these  powers,  Germany,  has  helped  to  reorgan- 
through  the  Sultan,  the  Khalif ,  always  has  ize  the  Turkish  army,  has  guaranteed  to  float 
been  and  still  is  the  natural  stage  of  the  diplo-  a  loan  of  approximately  $49,000,000  for  the 
matic  developments  upon  which  the  Powers  Turkish  Government,  and  has  expressed  her- 
are  trying  to  gain  influence  and  supremacy  in  self  as  ready  to  adjust  in  a  friendly  and  satis- 
those  countries.  factory  manner  all  outstanding  differences. 

Especially  has  Constantinople  become  im-  Many  Turks,  therefore,  are  openly  advocat- 
portant,  since  the  late  revolution.  At  the  ing  an  adherence  to  the  Triple  Alliance,  so  as 
same  time,  the  influence  of  the  Young  Turk  to  unite  all  Moslem  interests  with  the  Ger- 
govemment  over  the  Moslems  of  all  coim-  manic, — this  as  a  sort  of  counterweight  to 
tries  has  become  more  important  and  its  pres-  the  traditional  enemy,  the  Slav.  The  jour- 
tige  has  been  increased  by  the  far-reaching  nals  of  Turkey  freely  discuss  this  situation, 
reforms  which  have  been  begun*  in  the  army 

and  navy.    It  is  becoming  apparent  that        toward  which  European  alliance? 
Turkey  has  changed  the  situation  herself, 

and  from  being  a  passive  toy  in  the  hands     ^The/ewne  Twrc  (Constantinople),  in  a  very 
of  Europe,  has  gradually  become  an  active  elaborate  historical  analysis  of  the  question, 
factor,  to  be  figured  with  on  the  chessboard  of  says  in  part: 
world  politics.    She  now  has  a  well-defined      -r     u    •       vu  •  uu  *  t> 

-       .     ^     ,.         r  t                    rn\_'         1.       V  To   begin    with    our    neighbors, — except    Rou- 

foreign  policy  of  her  own.     This  pohcy  has  ^^ania,  with  whom  we  have  no  disputes  and  no 

been  of  late  the  subject  of  much  discussion  in  frontiers, — none  of  the  Balkan  States  are  even  as 

the  European  press,  and  has  even  been  freely  much  as  diplomatic  friends.    They  all  have  as  an 

debated  in  the  Ottoman  ParUament,  by  min-  object  the  ruin  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.who^  nat- 

.  .             J  J        ^«        I'l  ural    heirs   they  consider  themselves  to  be  .  .  . 

isters  and  deputies  alike.  therefore  no  possibUity  of  a  "  Balkan  Federation  " 

Of  the  two  political  groups  or  alhances  now  to  defend  common  interests,  as  there  are  none. 
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.  .  .  Among  the  Triple  Entente,  there  is  Russia*  which  is  published  in  Paris.     The  fact  that 

our  traditional  enemy,  who  must  aim  at  our  de-  Kiamil  Pasha  has  adhered  to  the  constitution, 
struction,  m  order  to  preserve  herself.    She  cannot         ,1  4.  ^  a.-l.  *.    c  r  At. 

beourally.   Is  it  not  to  defend  ourselves  eventually  and  Ims  even  accepted  the  post  of  one  of  th^ 

against  her  that  we  are  looking  for  an  alliance?  first  Grand  Viziers  under  the  new  Sultan, 

Can  the  wolf  and  the  lamb  agree?     Does  not  the  Mohammed  V,  lends  even  greater  wei^t  to 

Muscovite  power  wbh  to  wipe  us  out  of  the  map,  yg  utterances.    He  has  studied  the  Young 

as  she  has  done  with  Poland?     History  is  here  to  rr«     1  j  ^i_  •  a.  *.     ^  j 

show  how  the  Empire  of  the  Czare  has  become  Turks  and  their  system  at  clo$e_  range,  and 

larger  at  our  cost.      Is    not    the  same    empire  he  knows  all  the  men  who  are  directmg  the 

applying  with  the  complicity  of  Great  Britain  the  destinies  of  the  Empire  at  the  present  hour, 

^me  methods  used  to  appropriate  Poland.  Finland,  Disgusted  with  what  he  saw  going  on  around 

Bokhara,  Caucasia,  etc.,  to  the  division  of  Persia?  1.    ®.             1      j  4.    1           r^       4.     \z        1      /^w« 

As  to  Great  Britain,  that  country  is  for  us  simply  h^m,  he  resolved  to  leave  Constantmople.  On 

a  more  civilized  Russia.    .    .     .     Is  it  not  for  his  way  to  Sm)rma,  some  months  ago,  he  was 

Egypt,  Cyprus  and  the  hinterland  of  Aden,  that  interviewed  by  a  representative  of  a  Con- 

we  desire  to  be  strong?    England  will  never  desire  stantinople  journal.     The  aged  statesman  is 

that  we  should  be  able  to  defend  ourselves.     As  -       -            1.     •       xi_           '3          r  *i. 

to  France,  we  need  her  money  but  not  her  usurers.  lar  from  sharmg  the  aspu-ations  of  the  pres- 

We  need  her  science,  her  language,  her  liberty,  ent  Turkish  Government  or  of  approving  its 

equality,  but  not  her  principles  as  applied  in  her  methods.     "The    Yoimg    Turks,"    he    said, 

colonies     Can  we  forget  Tunisia,  the  foolish  acts  *^are  a  mere  *  continuation' of  Abdul  Hamid." 

of  Waldeck-Rousseau  in  Metehn,  and  the  treat-  .     ,,       a  a     urn            1  r       11    t    ^      ^.i.'  - 

ment  of  our  military  instructors  in  Fez,  although  And  he  adds.    To  speak  frankly  I  see  nothmg 

we  appreciate  her  intervention  in  our  behalf  in  beautiful  in  this  chauvinistic  policy.    We  are 

Crete?    While  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  an  nearing  an  abyss.     Our  present  politicians 

entente  with  France,  an  alliance  is  out  of  question.  j^  •       ^j^      ^j^^          perfectly  childish: 

.     .     .    Who  are,  then,  those  who  have  common  **^«^^^^  •-^^'^e^  ^^      \^y            ^               "' 

interests  with  us?    The  Triple  Alliance.    Some  and  it  IS  hard  to  foresee  the  consequences  to 

would  say  that  Germany  has  also  done  us  much  this  poor  empire." 

wrone  during  Abdul-Hamid's  rei^n,  which  is  true;  Concerning  the  Turco-Roumanian  military 

)^ltt  S^'^^^lh  S  rnclS'fhlVgdad  ^^\f^Sr'  Kiamil  Pasha  said  tl^t,  in  spite 

Railway  agreement.    Of  course  we  have  not  for-  of  all  the  noise  that  was  made  about  it  and 

gotten  Bosnia-Herzegovina*  but  which  is  the  best  the  number  of  times  it  was  denied,  it  is  of  no 

combination  for  us:  an  alliance  with  larger  usurpers  strat^c  value  to  Turkey.     He  also  declared 

or  smaller  ones?     And  has  not  Austria-Hungary  ^£0^3^  against  Turkey  entering  the  Triple 

shown  her  good  will  by  evacuating  the  Sandjak  of  ^rt^r^  ^77;       ^,       .\      .^       r  t.     1         • 

Novi  Bazar?  Alliance, — "for  the  mtegnty  of  Turkey  is 

guaranteed  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  and 

The  Yeni-Gazetta  (New  Journal),  also  of  should  we  now  fall  into  the  arms  of  the 

Constantin<^le,  attacks  the  Russian  policy  three  powers,  the  others,  feeling  that  they 

toward  Turkey  and  answers  the  attacks  of  the  were  thereby  released  from  their  agreement, 

Muscovite  press,  as  follows:  would  jump  upon  us  and  bring  about  most 

^     .  ,  ,.        ^  .     .        .      ,      undesimble  complications.    This  is  why  I 

Russia  continues  her  policy  of  intrigue  in  the  •     ^         •        ^j^^  present  poUcy  is 

Balkans,  to  hurt  our  reforms  and  reorganizations;    "'«"  j"^*-  ^J^"Tp   "^     ^       '^    .   .     v 
she  is  trying  to  put  new  obstacles  in  our  way.    Has  leadmg  US  to  the  edge  of  a  preapice. 
she   forgotten   the   Far-Eastern   calamity,    from       When  questioned  about  the  attitude  of 
which    she   cannot   recover  in   the   next   fifteen   ^.^e   Young  Turks    toward    Greece,    Kiamil 
years?    ...     If  Russia  would  renounce  her  low    p«cVia  <a.vs' 
aspirations  and  become  more  human  and  liberal,   ^^S"*  says, 
she  would  be  our  best  friend;  if  she  would  have  as 

her  aim  only  humanity  and  progress,  we  would  My  opinion  is  that  we  should  maintain  the  most 
gladly  forget  all  our  differences,  and  could  easily  friendly  relations  with  Greece.  We  have  many 
make  a  warehouse  of  wealth  out  of  Anatolia  and  interests  in  common.  There  are  so  many  Greek 
Southern  Russia.  But  unfortunately  politics  in  elements  in  Turkey.  A  hostile  policy  toward 
Russia  are  quite  different.  Greece  can  only  bring  about  most  disastrous  re- 

sults, while  from  fraternizing  might  spring  happy 
AN  OLD  TURK  AND  THE  YOUNG  TURKS  ^nd  advantageous  consequences  for  both  peoples. 

A  war  with  Greece  is,   in  the  present  state  ok. 

affairs,  not  practicable.     It  would  not  be  of  any 

But  are  the  Young  Turks,  with  all  their   advantage  to  us.     I   think  that  our  statesmen 

shrewdness,  actually  carrying  public  (pinion  should  endeavor  to  avoid  a  war,  and,  above  all.  they 

in  Turkey  with  them?  The  testimony  is  not  ^"rc^al  w^'^TS  •  tyc^tt":"  w\"4la\\tora 
unanimous.  One  old  lurk,— no  less  a  per-  veritable  plague  to  Turkey.  I  am  convinced  it  is 
sonage  than  the  remarkable  Kiamil  Pasha,  not  tolerated  by  the  Government  but  b  maintained 
formerly  Grand  Viaer,— doubts  it,  and  ex-  by  a  few  influential  members  of  the  Unioa  and 
presses  his  dissent  from  the  general  opink«  in  ^^^Zn^TrT'^s  I^r^^S'^Z'^ut^ 
a  vigorous  mterview  recaitly  reported  m  against  the  Ottomans,  and  that  the  Ottomans  sufter 
Hdlenisme^  the  <M^an  of  the  Pan-Greek  party,   from  it  far  more  than  the  Greeks. 
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THE  DETECTION  OF  FIRE  DAMP  IN  COAL  MINES 

IT  has  always  been  difficult  to  make  the  remain  comparatively  cool  and  therefore  dull 
^  individual  miner  realize  that  he  can  be  The  limits  of  the  combustion  cone,  and  there- 
careless  enough  to  do  others  harm.  Safety  fore  the  proportion  of  the  fire  damp  to  the 
appliances  are  conmion,  which,  if  used  as  they  total  atmospheric  gases,  are  clearly  indicated, 
should  be,  would  do  away  with  much  of  the  Asbestos,  in  the  form  of  very  fine  fiber, 
danger  which  constantly  threatens  workers  mica,  in  the  form  of  very  thin  plates,  and 
in  bituminous  coal  mines;  but  the  history  of  platinum  are  the  three  substances  which 
colliery  explosions  presents  many  a  case  seem  to  promise  the  best  results.  The  glow- 
where  the  thoughtlessness  of  one  man  has  set  ing  power  of  the  substance  used  can  be  in- 
at  naught  all  the  care  of  a  himdred  of  his  dreased  by  the  use  of  alkaline-earth  oxides 
fellows.  Failure  to  notice  clear  warnings  of  and  other  substances  employed  in  the  Wels- 
danger  is  usually  the  cause  of  shocking  dis-  bach  type  of  lamps, 
asters.  But  the  temperature  of  the  combustion 

A  recent  paper  in  Cosmos  discusses  certain  cone  at  any  one  point  does  not  remain  con- 
new  devices  which,  acting  automatically,  are  stant:  this  also  varies  with  the  amount  of 
intended  to  compel  attention  to  warnings  of  fire  damp  present.  On  this  as  a  basis, 
the  presence  of  fire  damp.  The  safety  of  the  a  "fire-damp  scale"  can  be  constructed,  giv- 
miners  would  be  greatly  increased  if  each  ing  successive  temperatures  and  the  several 
worker  could,  without  stopping  his  work,  percentages  of  fire  damp  corresponding  to 
keep  himself  informed  of  the  condition  of  the  them  for  the  same  spot  in  the  combustion 
atmosphere;  but  the  average  miner,  too  ac-  cone.  The  device  by  which  Dr.  Icard  pro- 
customed  to  the  danger  in  the  midst  of  which  poses  to  make  this  property  useful  consists  in 
he  lives,  is  indifferent,  inattentive  and,  often,  introducing  into  the  atmosphere  of  the  lamp, 
imprudent.  Consequently,  a  warning  sys-  at  a  definite  point  in  the  combustion  cone, 
tem,  to  be  worth  while,  must  work  automat-  some  substance  (metal  or  alloy)  whose  melt- 
ically  in  such  a  way  as  to  compel  his  attention,  ing-point  corresponds  exactly  with  the  tem- 
and,  further,  report  the  dangerous  condition  perature  which  the  combustion  cone  exhibits 
of  things  to  others  who  may  be  some  distance  at  this  point  for  a  given  percentage  of  fire 
away.  The  two  devices  described  by  Dr.  damp.  The  metal  in  the  melting  may  be 
Icard  of  Marseilles  have  these  ends  in  view,  arranged  to  break  a  connection,  establish 
When  the  atmosphere  contains  less  than  6  a  contact,  etc.,  and  thus  give  a  signal  which 
per  cent,  of  fire  damp  by  volume,  the  mixture  must  inevitably  attract  the  attention  of  the 
will  bum  if  ignited,  but  the  heat  generated  miners. 

is  not  sufficient  to  cause  a  general  explosion.  Although  the  employment  of  these  two 

A  lamp  burning  in  such  an  atmosphere  will  devices  (that  for  incandescence  and  that  for 

cause  only  those  portions  of  the  gas  mixture  fusion)  may  be  capable  of  providing  a  lamp 

in  inmiediate  contact  with  the  flame  to  ignite,  which  will  measure  the  fire  damp,  the  aim  <rf 

This  burning  gas  assumes  a  conical  shape  the  inventor  is  after  all  to  construct  simple 

which  we  may  call  the  "combustion  cone."  lamps  merely  to  show  the  presence  of  fire  damp. 

The  size  of  this  cone  is  proportional  to  the  The  fusion  device,  in  particular,  is  applicable 

amoimt  of  fire  damp  present.   Unfortunately,  to  all  the  safety  devices  of  the  mine;  it  may 

the  bluish  haze  which  envelops  the  combus-  be  so  operated  as  not  materially  to  take  away 

tion  cone  makes  it  difficult  to  define,  and  its  from   the   simplicity   or   durability   of   the 

size  cannot  be  determined  with  any  accuracy  miner's  lamp, 

except  with  the  aid  of  special  lamps.  Suggestions   in    this    field    are    welcome: 

Dr.  Icard  believes  that  the  combustion  recent   colliery   explosions   have   called .  for 

cone  is  always  hot  enough  to  heat  to  incan-  a  more  careful  study  of  their  causes  and  of  the 

descence  suitable  substances  introduced  into  means  to  be  used  to  avoid  them.     Strict  pre- 

it.     His  de\dce  consists  in  introducing  into  cautions  are  taken  before  each  descent  into 

the  cone  of  burning  fire  damp,  just  beyond  the  the  galleries,  and  the  English  law  compels 

limits  of  the  lamp  flame,  a  fiber  or  wire  or  those  in  charge  to  satisfy  themselves  of  the 

plate  of  some  non-combustible  material  ca-  absence  of  methane  from  the  workings,  before 

pable  of  readily  becoming  incandescent.  That  allowing  the  miners  to  enter  the  galleries.  To 

portion  of  this  material  which  is  in  contact  this  end  the  cuttings  are  carefully  inspected 

with  the  hot  gases  of  the  combustion  cone  at  each  shift  of  the  men  by  a  special  force  who 

will  become  incandescent  and  glow  brilliantly,  examine  the  flames  of  the  lamps.    If  the 

while  the  part  that  is  outside  the  cone  will  flame  becomes  longer  and  more  brilliant  at  the 
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tip,  the  presence  of  the  terriUy  explosive  gas  a  result  cotdd  be  produced  by  comparativeiy 
is  indicated  Stilly  if  these  indLcations  de-  dight  changes  in  atmo^heric  pressure, 
velop  slowly,  it  may  be  hard  to  detect  them;  After  quoting  the  opinions  of  a  number  of 
it  is  therefore  necessary  to  make  the  eyi-  engineers  upon  this  question,  L.  Morin  has 
dence  so  marked  that  all  chance  of  mistaking  given  an  account  of  the  work  carried  on  last 
it  would  be  removed.  This  is  what  Cimyng-  year  at  Lievin,  which  led  to  the  following 
ham  and  Cadman  have  tried  to  do,  in  propos-  conclusions: 

ing,  as  an  easy  means  of  noting  the  size  of  the  (i)  Every  variation  in  atmospheric  pres- 
combustion  cone,  to  color  it  by  the  introduc-  sure  is  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  vari- 
tion  of  sodium  in  some  form.  Just  as  dust  ation  in  the  proportion  of  methane,  which 
particles  containing  lime  or  soda  salts  produce  increases  when  the  pressure  falls  and  de- 
a  marked  coloration  of  a  laboratory  baimer  creases  when  the  pressure  rises, 
flame,  sharply  outlining  it;  so,  by  means  of  (2)  The  variations  in  the  amovmts  of 
an  ingenious  contrivance  operated  without  methane  may  be  very  marked,  and  a  fall  of 
opening  the  miner's  lamp,  a  piece  of  uralite  30  millimeters  (1.2  inch)  in  the  mercury  col- 
impregnated  with  sodium  bicarbonate  may  umn  may  produce  a  difference  of  50  per  cent, 
be  inserted  in  the  combustion  cone  and  its  in  the  ratio  of  methane  to  air  in  the  galleries 
luminosity  immensely  increased.    In  such  a  of  the  mine. 

case  the  lamp's  light- giving  power  may  be  (3)  The  comparisons  of  the  atmospheric 
easily  increased  without  moving  the  wick, —  pressures,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  percent- 
something  which  has  frequently  led  to  the  ages  of  methane  present,  on  the  other,  were 
extinguishment  of  the  light,  with  all  that  made  at  times  when  the  results  could  be  re- 
that  might  mean.  garded  as  free  from  any  disturbing  factors. 

Study  has  been  directed  of  late  to  the  ques-  The  author  also  describes  efforts  made  to 
tion  whether  there  is  any  connection  between  determine  the  source  of  the  fire  damp  set  free, 
the  amount  of  fire  damp  in  the  colliery  work-  It  seemed  to  be  contained  in  the  spaces  be- 
ings and  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  at  tween  the  walls  of  old  workings,  as  well  as  in 
the  time.  Opinions  upon  this  subject  have  the  earth  enclosing  the  veins  of  coal.  He 
been  divided:  some  claiming  that  a  low  ba-  concludes  with  a  discussion  of  precautions 
rometer  was  accompanied  by  a  marked  rise  likely  to  ward  off  danger  from  the  escape  of 
in  the  percentage  of  methane  in  the  headings;  fire  damp,  such  as  a  vigorous  ventilation  at 
others  refusing  to  believe  that  so  marked  times  of  low  atmo^heric  pressure,  etc. 


I 


A   LIGHTHOUSE  WITHOUT  A   KEEPER 

T  frequently  happens  that  in  the  neighbor-  fog-horn.  The  lamp  is  fed  with  acetylene 
hood  of  important  seaports  there  exist  from  gas-cylinders  below.  The  flame  is  Ut 
dangerous  rocks  on  which  or  near  which  it  is  and  maintained  automatically  by  means  of 
diflicult  to  build  and  maintain  the  usual  type  apparatus  controlled  by  clockwork.  The 
of  lighthouse,  and  which  yet  call  for  a  more  siren  has  a  horn  four  feet  in  diameter  and  is 
effective  provision  than  is  supplied  by  buoys,  worked  by  compressed  air,  for  which  there 
A  recent  article  in  Cosmos  describes  a  light-  are  three  reservoirs  in  the  tower,  as  well  as 
house  of  considerable  power  erected  at  no  two  pumps  or  air-compressors  which  work  in- 
great  cost  and  maintained  without  a  keeper,  dependency  to  maintain  the  pressure  in  the 

The  entrance  to  the  harbor  of  St.  Peter  reservoirs.  These  compressors  are  operated 
Port,  on  the  island  of  Guernsey,  is  very  dan-  by  electric  motors  which  receive  their  current 
gerous  by  reason  of  the  numerous  rocks  which  (three-phase  alternating)  by  submarine  cable 
up  to  the  present  have  had  no  mark.  To  do  from  a  station  built  upon  the  mainland  of 
away  with  some  of  the  danger  attending  the  Guernsey.-  The  siren,  when  in  operation,  is 
passage  of  the  Little  Russell  Channel,  a  Ught-  audibie  for  a  long  distance,  sounding  at  inter- 
house  provided  with  a  fog-horn  has  been  built  vals  of  one  and  one-half  minutes, 
upon  a  small  isolated  rodk  called  Platte  The  submarine  cable,  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
Foug^e.  There  was  not  room  enough  to  put  long,  contsdns  the  three  principal  conductors 
up  a  lighthouse  with  accommodations  for  whKdi  carry  the  current  (600  volts,  25  alterna- 
keepers;  ingf^<^^  a  small  conorete  tower  was  tioos  per  :second),  and  in  addition  two  secood- 
erectedf  about  16  by  13  feet  in  section,  and  ary  wires,  by  means  of  which  it  is  possHrie, 
about  65  feet  high,  carrying  a  lantern  and  the  from  the  mainland  of  Guernsey,  to  set  in 
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motion  either  of  the  motor  compressors  for  The  plant  has  cost  $42,000.  A  lighthouse 
the  siren,  and  to  receive  signals  from  the  arranged  for  keepers,  on  the  same  site,  would 
lighthouse.  have  cost  $360,000. 


SOME    IRISH    ELECTIONEERING    EXPERIENCES 

/^RIGINALITY  is  a  distinguishing  feature  and  a  big  yoimg  farmer  in  it  took  off  his  hat 

^^  of  the  Irish  character,  manifesting  itself  rather  sheepishly.    On  asking  who  it  was,  Mr 

in  every  condition  of  society  and  in  every  Gwynnwastold,**That'sthemanwhohityou." 

walk  of  life;  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  it  Mr.  Gwynn  cites  the  following  as  the  droU- 

espedally  prominent  in  so  fertile  a  field  as  est  and  most  humiliating  of  all  his  electioneer- 

electioneering.    According  to  Mr.   Stephen  ing  experiences: 

Gwynn,  M.  P.,  in  the  C(w«Ai// (London),  much  .^        .     .             '     j    ri      t                j» 

^^iZ^  f„«  f^^  A«^»o  ^^^^^,1^  4.^  K^i,«^  «V  T-:,,u  "  ^^2Ls  m  the  snowy  end  of  last  January,  and  I 

more  fun  for  ones  money  IS  to  be  had  at  Irish  ^ad  traveled  from  ^rly  morning  till  eleven  at 

elections  than  at  those  of  England.  Hewntes:  night.    As  the  train  drew  up  on  the  platform.  I, 

.              f    1       r    v         •         f  i_Mi    r  looking  out  for  my  friends,  perceived  a  small  crowd, 

There  is  very  little  of  the  printers    bill;  few  gome  twenty  or  thirty,  who,  it  was  easy  to  know. 

candidates  issue  even  an  election  address,  still  were  not  there  for  my  welcome.     Presently  one 

fewer   trouble   the   eectors   with   argumentative  came  up  to  me  and  asked  if  I  was  going  to  work  for 

hterature.       You  rely  for  persuasion  upon  native   Mr. ,  naming  our  candidate.     I  told  him  my 

eloquence,  supplemented  by  processions,  torches,  name,  which,  indeed,  was  so  visible  on  my  bag  that 

tar-barreb,  and,  above  all,  by  music.    To  run  an  j  did  not  think  of  trying  concealment.    There  was 

Insh  election  without  a  band  is  indeed  an  uphill  a  consultation.    Then  the  crowd  gathered  about 

and  depressing  business.  me,  and  the  two  leaders  explained  to  me  that  for 

Mr.  Gwynn  found  this  to  be  the  case  at  his  tTey^r^i^^^  I^d*L*^^mSrasTo•1?e=  1^1 

first  plunge  mto  pohtics;  and  he  gives  the  situation,  but  that  "the  streets  of  B would  run 

following  graphic  accoimt  of  the  election  in  with  blood  if  I  came  into  them,"  and  that  there  was 

Question:  another  train  just  starting  for  Dublin,  by  which  I 

"               *  must  return.     They  added,  meaningly,  "If  it  was 

It  began  with  an  instantaneous  extinguishing  of  some  others  that  was  in  it  they  wouldn  t  be  so  lucky 

all  the  town's  electric  light  at  the  moment  when  I  as  to  get  the  chance.'*    The  allusion  was,  I  reeret 

alighted  on  the  platform,  coming  as  a  stranger  to  say,  to  the  leader  of  my  party.  .  .  .  Meanwhile 

selected  that  day  at  a  convention,  and  confidently  tjere  was  I  wishing  very  much  that  it  was  "othere 

anticipating  an  unopposed   return. '    No  experi-  ^^^^  was  in  it,    since  proper  arrangements  would 

enced  speaker  would  be  upset  by  a  trifle  of  this  havebeenmadetomeetthem;and  very  angry  with 

kind,  but  I  was  not  experienced;  my  first  address,  "*y  friends  who  had  left  me  to  decide  whether  I 

.delivered  in  total  darkness,  suffered;  and  when  I  really  must,  for  the  sake  of  honor  and  glory,  risk 

found  that  my  room  in  the  hotel  was  numbered  getting  kicked  to  bits  by  a  mob.     So  we  stood  and 

thirteen  I  grew  more  uneasy,  if  possible.     But  the  parleyed,  I  asserting  my  unalterable  determination 

key  of  our  opponents'  strategy  was  the  control  of   ^o  sleep  in  B ,  they  repeatmg  (with  gusto)  the 

the  bands.     (Jne  band  they  possessed  and  utilized  pnrase  about  blood  running  in  the  streets.     At  last 

to  the  full,  drawing  crowds  after  it  irresistibly,  one  of  the  big  men  said  suddenly,  "Begorra,  we'll 

Another  they  paralyzed.     It  was  always  on  the  carry  you."     I  did  my  best  to  look  furious,  but 

point  of  coming  out,  but  one  day  instruments  were  inwardly  was  much  relieved  as  they  lifted  me  like 

out  of  gear;  another  day,  when  musicians  and  all  ^  b^de  of  goods,  carried  me  round  to  the  other  side 

were  established  in  a  wagonette,  something  hap-  of  the  station,  and  flung  me  into  a  carriage.     It 

pened  to  the  linch-pin.     We  fell  back  on  importa-  surprised  me  to  notice  that  one  of  the  two  chief 

tion  from  a  neighboring  town,  but  in  a  rash  mo-  ^^^  (whose  name  I  had  learned — he  was  a  local 

ment  this  band  was  left  standing  unsupported  in  a  district  councilor  and  justice  of  the  peace)  was 

street  some  distance  from  our  crowcf    A  swoop  watching  over  me  as  if  I  were  a  baby,  and  distnbut- 

was  made  by  a  strong  party  of  the  enemy,  and  in  »"?  chastisement  to  any  of  the  younger  lads  who 

two  minutes  all  instruments  were  captured  and  tried  to  get  a  stroke  or  a  kick  at  me.    When  I  was 

borne  off.     So  began  the  fiercest  street  riot  that  I  [a^riy  shut  in,  and  my  bap  flung  after  me,  ^ust 

have  ever  witnes^:  so  fierce  that  providentially  before  the  train  moved  off,  he  stood  on  the  carnage 

it  enabled  us  to  dispense  for  the  remainder  of  the  step  and  wanted  to  shake  hands. 

contest  with  the  moral  effect  of  music.  r\       ^.i.*       -xm      r-*             •ui^             r 

One  thing  Mr.  Gwynn  is  able  to  say  for 

Irish  elections  divide  themselves  into  two  Irish  electioneering,  and  that  is,  the  element 
classes — the  regular  and  the  irregular.  In  of  idealism  is  dominant  in  Irish  politics.  The 
elections  of  the  irregular  type  feeling  nms  best  proof  of  this,  he  says,  is  that  the  richest 
high;  and  yet  there  is  no  venom  in  it.  Three  man  cannot  hope  by  the  most  judicious  liber- 
or  four  years  ago  Mr.  Gwynn  at  a  certain  ality  to  alter  the  complexion  of  any  con- 
contest  received  a  slight  blow  from  a  stick,  stituency,  be  it  Unionist  or  Nationalist.  So 
Later  in  the  afternoon,  he  relates,  as  he  stood  much,  he  thinks,  cannot  be  said  for  the  £ng- 
talking  to  some  people,  a  dog-cart  passed  him  lish  electorate. 
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IS  THE  DEATH  OF  MARXISM  AT  HAND? 

I^  ADICAL  changes  are  impending  in  the  that  neither  Great  Britain,  which  was  the 
-"^  programs,  ideals  and  organizations 'of  the  founder  of  modern  industrialism,  nor  Amer- 
socialist  movement  throughout  the  world,  ica,  the  real  perfecter  of  it,  can  point  to  a 
if  we  are  to  accept  the  judgment  of  Dr.  Paul  real  Social  Democratic  party.  The  Austrian 
Weisengriin,  the  Austrian  student  of  political  writer  believes  that,  despite  the  strength  of 
movements.  In  a  long,  scholarly  analysis  British  trade  unionism,  political  socialism 
of  the  progress  of  political  socialism  which  in  England  is  till  in  its  infancy,  and  the  same 
he  contributes  to  a  recent  number  of  the  statement,  he  maintains,  holds  good  of  the 
Osterreichische  Rundschu  (Vienna),  Dr.  Weis-  United  States, 
engriin  maintains  that  "all  the  really  en- 
lightened minds  of   Europe   now   recognize  The  comparative  weakness  of  the  labor  move- 

the  fact  that  theoretical  Marxism  is  nearing  "^^."^  IVi^^^  x?""^*^  ""^  pronounced  capitalism  is 

.           ,  „                                                                  °  undeniable.     Nay,  even  the  anti-trust  agitation, 

Its  end.  which    has    dominated    politics    there    in    recent 

years,  has  not  had  the  effect  of  essentially  strength- 

The  pious  souls  whose  wishes  take  the  form  of  fning    American    socialism.     The    extension    of 

social  ideals  for  the  future  may  still,  of  course,  be  industrialism,  the  power  of  technical  concentra- 

counted  by  the  hundred  thousands.     And  in  such  tipn.  the  increase  of  great  concerns— the  growth 

circles    the    phrases    "exploiters,"  "increment  of  of  Social   Democracy  assuredly,  then,  does  not 

value,"  "inherent  law  of  capitalistic  development,"  depend  upon  these  factors  alone.     Its  progress 

are  still  regarded  as  sacred  formulas.     But  even  i""st  turn  on  other  circumstances, 
in  this  army  of  believers  the  old  dogmas  are  losing 

their  magic,  the  doubters  are  multiplying  daily.  Turning  now  to  the  consideration  of  the 

J^^J^^^l^ow  turns  upon  overcoming  ."revision-  so-called  Social  Democracy  on  the  continent, 

ism     ftself,  upon  showing  that  it  is  impossible  ta      iir  •                    u              ^i.  ^  «•      a      ^  • 

to   permanently    reconcile   social    idealism   with  ^^'  Weisengrun  observes  that     m  Austna, 

social  realism;  that  no  path,  however  difficult  of  as   well   as   in   Germany,   socialism   thrives 

discovery,  leads  from  Kant  to  Marx,  from  a  freer,  on    the    mistakes    of    its  opponents."      He 

more  real  psychological  conception  of  things  to  a  gg^yg. 

mechanical  socialism.  ^ 

.         *                            .                          ,  How  is  this  ineptitude  of  the  bourgeoisie,  which 

This  judgment,   Dr.   Weisengriin  admits,  may  be  regarded  as  the  tower  of  strength  of  prac- 

applies   only   to   theoretical   Marxism.     He  tical  Marxism,  to  be  accounted  for?    If  the  mate- 

iroes  on  to  sav  rialist  interpretation  of  history   were  correct,   if 

°                      ^'  I>olitical    movements    represented    directly   ^nd 

.    I  %#      .      f»  •  simply  the  results  of  economic  forces,  we  should 

The  collapse  of     practical  Marxism     is  a  most  not  have  such  strong  remnants  of  political  and 

recent  event,  and  we  are  witnessing  only  the  first  economic  feudalism  in  Europe,  nor  such  differenti- 

act  of  this  stupendous  drama.     Those  who  think  ation  in  European  capitalism.     But  the  materiaUst 

only  of  a    revolutionary  wing    and  an    evolution-  interpretation  of  history  is  fundamentally  errone- 

ary  direction     do  not  realize  the  true  relation  of  qus.     The  striving  for  economic  power  is  not  the 

things.    The  actual  facts  are  these:    as  long  as,  sole  ruler  of  the  world— sexual  relations,  emotional 

folk)wing  Marx,  it  could  be  believed  that  capital-  considerations,  to  some  extent  abstract  thinking, 

ism  was  digging  its  own  grave,  so  long  did  the  and  other  factors,  influence  the  devious  road  of 

working  classes  need  to  follow  only  a  simple,  economic  development.    The  social  straight  road 

straight  policy.     Continual  agitation,  enlightening  exists  only  in  the  imagination  of  one-sided,  even 

the  masses — that  was  all.     If,  however,  it  can  jf  able,  economists, 
no  longer  be  held  that  the  present  social  order 

is  being  destroyed  by  industrial  development,  the  t^   •     ^l     ^         j        r  ^x       • 

doom  of  that  simple  policy  is  sealed.    The  ques-  ^^  ^  ^he  tragedy  of  Marxism,  continues 

tion  assumes  quite  a  different  aspect.    The  term  this  writer,  that  "it  cannot  adapt  itself  at 

"a  coherent  reactionary  mass,"  applied  to  the  all    to    a    healthy    capitalism     .     .     .     and 

bourgeoisie,  begins  to  lose  its  force.    The  new  ^^^^  j^  j        ^s  the  fact  that  there  is  in  proc- 

movement  favors  the  coalition  of  all  liberal  ele-  9.   ,,          .            x-          r          •..  i« 

ments  in  order  to  remove  the  remnants  of  economic  fss   a  veritable   rejuvenation  of  capitaUsm 

feudalism.    That  this   movement   is  so  general  in  general." 
and  vigorous  is  the  first  obvious  sign  of  the  decline 

of  practical  Marxism.  Thus  we  have  a  rivalry  between  the  lack  of 

insight  of  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  political  impo- 

" Practical  Marxism  is  based  on  a  corre-  tence  of  practical  Marxism.     In  England  there  is 

spondence— presumably  inevitable— between  JJ^  such  struggle,  owing  to  the  discernment  of  the 

.r     .                  f  •    J     ^  •  V             J  ^1.              xi_  bourgeoisie.     Prussia   is  a   striking   evidence   of 

the  mcrease  of  mdustnahsm  and  the  growth  how  the  Government,  too,  by  its  reactionary 

of  soaal  democracy."    It  is  a  strange  fact  policy  has  played  into  the  hands  of  the  socialists. 
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WITH  OTHER  NEWS  OF  BUSINESS  AND  INVESTMENTS 

The  Passing  of  Gorporatioil  "Over-  questions,   especially   those  which  concern 

lordship''  their  own  business.    They  fear  being  mis- 

understood.   However,  Mr.  Kahn  let  it  be 
A  NOTHER  great  banker  made  it  dear  last  inferred  that  he  favored  a  better  imderstand- 
^*'  month  that  he  regards  the  expression  of  ing  between  the  corporations  and  the  public, 
the  popular  will  that  there  be  more  democracy 

in  the  management  of  corporations  as  some-  Practising  What  They  Preach 
thing  worth  while  recognizing. 

It  is  fortunate  to  find  such  men  as  Otto  H.  TV/f  R.  OTTO  H.  KAHN  is  one  of  the  direc- 

Kahn  taking  ^  public-spirited  attitude  on  ^^^  tors  of  the  vast  system  of  railroads  which 

this  question.    Mr.  Kahn  is  a  member  of  the  bears  the  name  "Harriman."    It  was  a  mere 

firm  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Company  and  was  coincidence,  perhaps,  that  only  a  few  days 

one  of  the  closest  associates  of  the  late  E.  H.  after  he  had  given  so  intimate  a  view  of  the 

Harriman.    In  the  course  of  an  address  on  personality  of  the  man  who  made  that  sys- 

the  life  of  that  remarkable  financier  and  rail-  tem  great,  ofiidal  annoimcement  should  have 

road  genius  Mr.  Kahn  said :  been  forthcoming  of  a  plan  comprehending 

His  [Harriman's]  death  coincided  with  what  the  expenditure  of  millions  for  the  in^roye- 
appears  to  be  the  end  of  an  epoch  in  our  economic  ment  and  development  of  those  properties, 
development.    His  career  was  the  embodiment  of  It  was  a  coinddence,  too,  that  in  the  same 

-S*.^';^lIyt^UevX  b^uer'tn^l^'we'grt"^  T'^^  tl^^'^Z^^'  ^T^^  have  declared, 
far  and  too  fast— the  people  appear  determined  ^  testifying  before  the  Madley  Comnussion, 
to  put  limits  and  restraints  upon  the  exercise  of  that  '^  capital  is  as  patriotic  as  the  men  who 
economic  power   and    overlordship,  just    as   in  control  it."    But  these  three  incidents  formed 

!rab  Ju^sm'Ke^rs!'™*^  *"'  "^"'"*^  """^  ^  chain  of  significant  financial  news.         • 

The  detenmnation  of  the  officers  and  di- 

A  writer  in  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  rectors  of  the  "Harriman  Pacifies"  to  under- 
October,  1909,  shortly  after  Mr.  Harriman*s  take  such  work  at  this  time  was  everywhere 
death,  said:  hailed  as  rather  upsetting  the  "orthodox" 

With  him  an  epoch  closed— the  one-man  rule  view  of  railroad  men,  that  imless  they  were 
of  great  railroads.    A  group  of  the  world's  ablest  allowed  to  raise  rates,  and  imless  regulatory 
are  keeping  up  the  work— better,  so  the  critics  legislation  were  to  cease,  progress  would  halt, 
say.    But  not  one  of  them  could  do  it  as  he  did,       t>»^:j^„4.  t  ^,,^**  ««^  u:«  «^«^^«4.^  «.-^^« 
alone  and  absolute.  F"^^^^  ^^^^"  ^'if  ^  as^xnates  are  pa- 

tnotic.  Theyproposea  square  deal   with  cap- 

These  two  ideas  are  sunilar.  But  in  the  italandwith  the  people  of  the  West,  whom  they 
light  of  present  tendencies,  Mr.  Kahn's  aim  to  serve.  They  say,  in  effect,  that  the 
thought  has  new  significance.  It  throws  spirit  of  fair  and  open  dealmg  should  prevail 
additional  light  upon  the  changed  attitude  as  between  the  corporations  and  the  public 
which  the  "big  interests"  are  taking  toward  just  as  it  prevails  in  business  between  man 
the  public.  and  man.    They  are  confident  of  success. 

We  spoke  last  month  of  the  defensive  posi-  Such  is  the  attitude  of  the  men  who  are 
tions  which  appear  to  have  been. taken  by  carrymg  on  the  work  which  Harriman  be- 
these  "interests"  on  the  question  of  Govern-  gan — differently,  it  is  true,  but  with  no  less 
ment  regulation.  Mr.  Harriman*s  friend  and  a  belief  in  the  possibilities  of  the  West  than 
confidant  was  asked  if  he  did  not  have  in  that  which  furnished  their  former  general 
mind  as  one  of  the  events  of  the  new  epoch  with  a  motive  for  his  achievements, 
to  which  he  referred,  the  present  efforts  of 

the  Hadley  Commission  to  formulate  some  \  Cheerful  English  Clitic 

plan  whereby  the  Government  might  insist 

that  investors  be  taken  more  into  the  con-  IT  is  encouraging  to  find  a  cheerful  view  of 
fidence  of  the  railroads  having  securities  for  -*•  the  general  railroad  situation  being  taken 
sale.  Mr.  Kahn  did  not  reply  directly,  by  an  authority  who  has  been  trained  in  an 
Great  bankers  do  not  talk  offhand  on  big  entirely  different  school  of  criticism. 
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W.  M.  Acworth,  the  highest  authority  on  interested.    His  concern  is  more  about  the 

railFoads  in  Great  Britain,  says  that ''in  actual  results  which  are  sought  to  be  accomplished 

eomomy  of  operation  the  railways  of  the  through  it.    Viewed  broadly,  it  does  not  differ 

United  States  are  first  in  the  world."    The  essentially  from  any  of  the  other  plans  which 

chief  fault  which  he  finds  is  one  for  which  have  been  so  widely  discussed  during  the  last 

many  of  our  own  prominent  railroad  men  two  or  three  years.    Its  principal  aims  are: 

have  already  realized  they  must  seek  a  rem-  The  codrdmation  of  the  coimtry's  bank- 

edy.    On  his  recent  departure  for  home,  after  ing  machinery;  and  the  provision  of  a  means 

several  weeks  of  study  of  conditions  in  this  of  getting  money  when  money  is  most  needed, 

country,  Mr.  Acworth  said,  with  reference  to  Our  bankers  have  for  some  time  realized 

America's  railroad  administration:  that  the  present  banking  system  CQuld  not 

much  longer  be  retained,  if  we  were  to  keep 

I    think    the   centralization  of  administrative  ^^  ^^  ^U  of  the  complex  problems  which 

power  m  your  headquarters  omces  in  Chicago  and  .        n             t       .                   ^                     •  i 

New  York,  while  tending  doubtless  to  efficiency  and  naturaUy    confront    any   great,  commercial 

e«^onomy,  is  responsible  in  some  degree  for  the  nation,  and  if  we  were  to  compete  in  finanical 

present  strained  relations  between  the  railways  and  strength  with  the  Other  coimtries  of  the  world, 

the  public.    As  a  wise  railway  friend  of  mine  says,  g^x   ^^^  u„   ^  Vyeen  divided  in  oninion— 

''the  counter  between  the  salesman  and  the  cus-  ^^^   ^Y,    '^f       i      ?  ^^^^  ,.     oP™on 

tomer  is  too  wide."  apparently  hopelessly   so   at   tmies— as   to 

whether  the  time  was  ripe  for  a  change. 

Relationship  of  a  more  personal  character  It  is  interesting,  therefore,  and  no  less  im- 
between  the  railroad  executives  and  the  pub-  portant,  that  at  a  meeting  at  Atlantic  City, 
lie,  Mr.  AcwQrth  believes,  would  work  won-  just  before  Lincoln's  Birthday,  representa- 
ders.  He  would  have  officers  clothed  with  tives  of  many  of  the  coimtry's  largest  finan- 
large  discretionary  powers  living  among  the  cial  institutions  passed  resolutions  approving 
people  of  the  West  and  South,  studying  local  of  most  of  the  details  of  the  "  Aldrich  Plan." 
problems  and  getting  first-hand  knowledge  of  Under  some  such  plan  as  that  which  Sena- 
how  to  bring  the  services  of  their  roads  up  to  tor  Aldrich  has  submitted  for  discussidn, 
the  point  of  maximum  efficiency.  more  "money"  could  be  created  when  the 

"Time  was,"  said  Mr.  Acworth,  "when  demand  for  it  was  greatest,  and  it  would 

your  railways  had  a  good  many  skeletons  in  automatically  retire  itself  as  the  demand 

their  cupboards  and  then  they  naturally  kept  diminished.     That    would    tend    to   insure 

them  shut.    Nowadays  the  skeletons  are  all  "peaceful  finance" — something  which  every 

buried  and  I  think  the  railways  would  do  investor  would  welcome, 
well  to  open  their  cupboards  and  let  the  public 

see  how  sweet  and  clean  they  are."  ^^Expectations''  as  the  Basis 

of  Value 
The  "Aldrich  Plan" 

A  THOUSAND  or  more  holders  of  irri- 
TV/f OST  business  men  know,  from  actual  -^^  gation  bonds  recently  had  their  inter- 
^^^  experience,  though  probably  few  would  est  coupons,  which  they  had  sent  in  for 
be  able  to  offer  a  technical  explanation  of  it,  collection,  returned  to  them  with  the  ex- 
what  a  source  of  aggravation  the  country's  {Sanation,  "No  funds."  Immediately,  on 
present  "inelastic  "Government  bond  secured  all  sides,  there  were  heard  expressions  of 
note  issues  can  be,  when  money  is  "tight."  dismay,  of  which  the  following  are  typical: 
The  supplanting,  or  at  least,  the  supplement-      j  ^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^,^^  ^^  ^^^„  ^  ^^^^  j 

mg  of,  these  old  note  issues  with  notes  based  ^are  not  lose.    I  don't  know  what  to  do  to  pro- 

upon  the  credit  instruments  of  the  country's  tect  my  interest — and  have  no  money  to  do  it 

commercial  business  is  a  significant  feature  of  with,  anyhow. 

a  proposal  which  constituted  one  of  the  most  ,  J  ^"^  .""^^J?^  ast<>vnded     Docs  this  mean  that 

.*^*1      ^.     .,     ^    '     1     ^           .v»  the  bonds,  which  were  so  highly  commended,  are 

important  incidents  m  last  month  s  news.  worthless?    What  shall  I  do  about  it? 

An  "Americanized  Central  Bank" — that  is 
what  some  one  has  rather  happily  called  the  The  experience  through  which  these  in- 
Reserve  Association  which  is  the  funda-  vestors  are  passing  may  well  serve  as  anob- 
mental  part  of  the  plan  recently  proposed  by  ject  lesson  for  those  who  have  irrigation  securi- 
Senator  Aldrich,  Chairman  of  the  National  ties  offered  to  them  in  the  future.  For  that 
Monetary  Commission,  for  the  reform  of  the  reason  there  is  justification  enough  for  a 
country's  currency  system.  recurrence  to  an  investment  question  which 

In  all  of  the  technical  provisions  of  the  has  been  discussed  in  these  columns  on  sev- 

plan   the   average   reader   will   scarcely   be  eral  occasions  in  the  past. 
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The  latest  failures  in  this  field  of  enterprise  ize  the  companies  referred  to,  and  to  convert 
are  of  two  companies  organized  imder  the  potential  values  into  real.  They  must  put  the 
"Carey  Act,"  one  to  operate  in  Idaho,  the  water  on  the  lands.  When  water  is  furnished 
other  in  Montana.  Neither  one  of  the  proj-  to  the  settlers,  life  will  be  given  to  the  con- 
ects  was  of  the  wildcat  type;  both  were  tract  liens,  deposited  as  security  for  the 
promoted  by  bankers  who,  by  reason  of  past  bonds — the  companies'  only  source  of  in- 
successes,  had  long  been  regarded  as  meriting  come,  from  which  to  meet  tiieir  obligations, 
the  confidence  of  the  public;  both  were  con-  both  principal  and  interest.  To  do  this  will 
sidered  promising.  take  time  and  a  good  deal  of  money.    Bond- 

What,  then,  does  it  mean  that  in  no  longer  holders  must  necessarily  be  patient, 
than  a  year  after  the  bonds  were  widely  dis-  All  of  this  is  to  admit  frankly  that  the  pic- 
tributed,  the  holders  are  left  "high  and  ture  is  not  without  its  shadows.  The  source 
dry" — cut  off,  for  no  one  knows  how  long,  of  the  lights  is  in  the  hope  which  may  not 
from  the  income  on  what  they  believed  to  unreasonably  be  entertained  that  bankers 
be  sound  investments,  and  wondering  what  and  protective  committees  will  leave  nothing 
is  to  become  of  their  principal?  undone  to  justify  the  trust  which  these  in- 

It  means  that  the  bankers  who  were  pri-  vestors  have  placed  in  them, 
marily  interested  in  financing  the  two  enter-  Reputations  are  at  stake.  And  so  is  in- 
prises  overextended  their  operations.  Their  vestment  confidence.  Much  attention  has 
capital  resources  proved  inadequate  for  the  recently  been  given  by  the  popular  press  to 
completion  of  the  irrigation  plants — the  the  question:  "Where  shall  the  responsibility 
dams,  reservoirs,  canals  and  ditches,  without  for  improvident  financing  be  placed?"  The 
which  the  "water  rights"  imderlying  the  cases  in  point  afford  excellent  opportunities 
bonds  become  useless,  and  the  lands  securing  to  demonstrate  how  much  banking  respon- 
the  bonds  are  left  barren,  non-productive  sibility  may  mean  to  the  small  investor, 
and  of  little  value. 

Against  such  a  contingency — ^unforeseen.      Wanted:  Employment  for  Small 
of  course,  in  these  particular  instances — ^re-  Savings 

peated  warnings  had  been  sounded.     This 

magazine  gave  its  share  of  them.  It  is  espe-  TTTHAT  to  do  with  a  little  savings  fund  of 
cially  unfortimate  that  they  remained  un-  ^^  a  few  hundred  dollars,  is  a  question 
heard,  or  at  any  rate  unheeded,  by  those  who  which  is  being  asked  with  increasing  fre- 
cannot  afford  to  take  risks  with  their  savings,  quency  by  people  all  over  the  coimtry. 
The  values  behind  the  bonds  of  these  two  Time  was  when  the  answer,  "Put  it  in  a 
companies  at  the  time  of  their  issuance  and  savings  bank,"  would  have  settled  the  ques- 
sale  were  merely  potential;  they  were  condi-  tion  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten.  But  nowadays 
tioned  entirely  upon  results  which  the  pro-  many  people  are  less  inclined  to  act  upon  such 
moters  expected  to  obtain  from  their  under-  advice.  Not  that  they  distrust  the  banks- 
takings  ;  there  was  little  of  the  real  about  them,  they  are  merely  engaged  in  what  some  one  has 

There  will  be  other  issues  of  "construction  called  "an  incipient  revolt"  against  the  three 
bonds"  like  these»  It  is  probably  right  there  and  four  per  cent,  interest  paid  to  depositors 
should  be.  The  future  of  the  industry  of  by  the  average  savings  institution, 
irrigation  farming  is  assured,  and  it  ought  Whenever  a  critic  finds  himself  dealing  with 
to  command  such  capital  as  it  needs  for  its  a  prospective  investor  who  feels  that  he  has 
fullest  development.  There  is  certain  to  been"hit"by  the  much  mooted  cost  of  living, 
result,  however,  a  finer  sense  on  the  part  of  and  who — as  one  recently  wrote  to  this  de- 
investors  of  discrimination  between  bonds  partment — ^is"  more  inclined  to  take  a  chance 
which  are  speculative  and  those  which,  repre-  for  better  )deld  than  formerly,"  he  is  com- 
senting  properties  that  are  "going,"  have  pelled  to  seek  an  alternative, 
entered  the  ranks  of  investments.  Of  the  The  pity  is  that  the  range  of  choice  in  in- 
latter  there  are  not  a  few.  There  are  proper  vestments  suitable  for  such  people  is  so  nar- 
places  for  both  classes.  row.    He  who  undertakes  the  selection  of 

something  to  ineet  the  peculiar  requirements 

Banker's  Responsibility  on  Trial     of  these  cases,  first  turns  instinctively  to 

high-grade  standard  bonds.  But  this  field  is 
"PROTECTIVE"  committees  have  been  practically  closed  to  him,  and  all  because  the 

'*'  formed  to  represent  the  holders  of  their-  "captains  of  industry,"  the  managers  of  the 
rigation  bonds  that  have  been  described.  The  great  industries  upon  which  most  of  the 
tasks  before  these  committees  are  to  reorgan-  soundest  securities  are  leased,  have  failed  to 
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recognize  how  important  is  the  aggregate  them  sell  at  prices  to  )deld  between  4  and 
borrowing  power  controlled  by  those  to  whom  5  per  cent.  They  are  the  most  suitable 
American  financiers  are  sometimes  wont  to  for  the  average  investor  who  is  dissatisfied 
refer,  more  or  less  contemptuously,  as -"the  with  the  returns  on  a  savings  bank  deposit, 
little  people."  They  offer  more  nearly  the  same  degree  of 

There  is  a  growing  interest  in  this  question  safety, 
among  investment  bankers.  Those  who  have  But  there  may  be  special  circumstances 
already  studied  it  have  reached  the  conclusion  operating  to  take  one  into  the  field  of  still 
that  it  is  little  more  than  mere  habit  which  higher  income-bearing  securities.  If  so,  the 
is  responsible  for  the  continuance  of  the  prac-  demand  will  perhaps  be  more  easily  met,  even 
tice  of  creating  securities  in  such  form  as  to  though  the  care  of  selection  must  needs  be 
make  them  available  only  for  the  person  greater. 

whose  savings  accumulations  are  large.  A  Securities  based  upon  improved  real  estate 
banker  whose  business  is  in  the  Middle  West  are  being  rapidly  popularized.  These  differ 
recently  said  to  the  writer:  widely  in  their  fimdamental  characteristics, 

and  in  investment  merits,  but  as  a  class  they 

We  have  decided  that,  in  future  purchases  of  are  gaining  a  sure  and  important  position. 

cases  where 
specialists" 

should  soon  be  getting  our  supply  oY""smali"  of  long  experience  and  good  repute.  Here 
bonds  from  the  big  syndicates  themselves.  the  range  of  )deld  is  between  4^^  and  6  per 

cent. 
Reforming  the  "Curb*!  More  recently  much  of  the  cream  of  the 

business  originating  with  investors  of  moder- 
EW  YORK'S  "outside"  market  is  about  ate  means  appears  to  have  been  secured  by 
to  undergo  another  reform.  Its  pictur-  those  who  have  offered  small  issues  of  indus- 
esque  crowd  of  brokers,  who  make  it  their  trial  preferred  stocks  with  an  average  yield 
business  to  trade  in  miscellaneous  "securi-  of  7  per  cent.  There  are  excellent  invest- 
ties,"  now  propose  to  adopt  a  formal  consti-  ments  of  this  type.  Among  the  best  of  the 
tution.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  public,  newer  ones  are  several  of  long-established 
the  most  important  feature  of  this  document  concerns,  so  issued  as  either  to.  constitute  a 
will  be  that  which  makes  provision  for  more  permanent  prior  charge  on  earnings  or  to  give 
careful  inquiry  into  the  character  of  the  to  a  majority  of  their  owners  the  right  to  say 
stocks  and  bonds  which  are  dealt  in.  Any  what  charges  may  be  set  up  in  the  future, 
extension  of  the  endeavors  already  begim  to  But  those  of  untrained  judgment  should 
render  more  difficult  the  public  distribution  scarcely  trust  themselves  in  making  definite 
of  worthless  paper,  will  be  welcomed  through-  selection  of  shares,  however  excellent  they 
out  the  country.  may  be  as  a  class. 

Security  dealers  with  careers  long  and  dis- 
Types  of  Popular  Investments       tinguished  enough  to  have  constituted  them 

"investment  bankers"  in  that  difficult  spe- 
C  EARCH  for  means  to  employ  prudently  cialty  of  industrial  stocks  are,  in  the  nature  of 
^  the  savings  of  one  who  has  accumulated  the  case,  scarce  outside  the  larger  cities, 
only  a  few  hundreds,  painstaking  though  it  has  Fortimately,  however,  with  the  successful 
tobeunderexistingconditions,neednotneces-  development  of  banking  by  mail,  the  advice 
sarily  be  fruitless.  There  are  some  good  rail-  of  these  bankers  has  been  placed  at  the  dis- 
road  and  industrial,  and  not  a  few  municipal  posal  of  the  investor,  wherever  he  may  be 
and  public  service  corporation  bonds  to  be  had  situated.  It  is  upon  such  advice  that  he 
in  denominations  as  low  as  $100.    Many  of  ought  to  place  the  most  dependence. 
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T^HERE  are  some  writers,  with  numerous  vol-  find — ^and  again  I  venture  to  offer  one  tliat  has 

■■■    umes  to  their  credit,  whose  art  may  easily  be  occurred  to  me.     All  of  Herrick's  novels  show 

summarized  in  a  few  lines.     Robert  Herrick  is  not  plenty  of  "action,"  even  when  that  word  is  applied 

one  of  them.    And  yet  he  cannot  be  called  versa-  in  the  narrower  sense  which  makes  movement 

tile  in  the  accepted  sense.     From  first  to  last,  his  almost  synonymous  with  violence.     His  men  and 

writings  seem    to  follow    certain  clearly  defined  women  live  and  love,  fight  arid  strive,  suffer  and 

lines,  both  in  form  and  thought  and  spirit.  Though  rejoice.     The  sex  notie^-so  long  predominant  in  all 

now  and  then  venturing  into  the  realm  of  verse,  he  poetry — is  heard  from  one  cover  to  another  in  all 

is  above  all  a  writer  of  prose.    And  though  from  his  boo^s.     Business,  nowadays  the  "theme"  to 

time  to  time  he  puts  out  charming  short  stories,  the  which   writers   in   fashion   turn   with   increasing 

novel  is  his  true  field.     Moreover,  in  that  field  he  absorption,  is  treated  with  an  insistency  and  in- 

adheres  closely  to  a  manner  of  relation  that  had  sight  such  as  perhaps  none  but  Balzac  has  ever 

reached  perfection  even  in  his  earliest  books.     Nor  before  bestowed  on  it.     But  for  all  this — and  here 

is  it  of  any  use  to  search  his  works  for  sudden  comes  my  explanation — the  real  happenings  of 

changes  of  opinion  or  moods  contrasting  sharply  each  story  lie  within  the  dim  confines  of  human 

against  the  prevailing  temperamental  background,  souls.     Herrick's  novels  are,  at  bottom,  psycholog- 

For  fifteen  years  he  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  have  ical — physical  movements  have  value  only  in  so 

been  moved  by  the  same  spirit,  the  same  outlook  far  as  they  render  visible  the  subtle  movements  of 

upon  life,  the  same  conception  of  its  deeper  reali-  the  spirit  within.    And  to  an  understanding  of  this 

ties,  the  same  intense  craving  to  place  the  truth  deeper  aspect  of  life  the  general  reading  public  of 

uppermost.     Not  as  if  he  had  not  changed  and  our  land  has  not  yet  arrived,  I  fear.     On  the  other 

grown,  but  his  growth  has  moved  him  onward  hand,  there  are  signs  a-plenty  to  indicate  that  such 

along  lines  distinctly  foreshadowed  from  the  first  an  understanding  is  now  spreading  rapidly,  and 

moment  he  eiideavored  to  gain  the  ear  of  the  herein  I  find  the  safest  promise  of  a  coming  na- 

public.  tional  recognition  of  Herrick's  art« 

No,  if  it  be  found  difficult,  as  I  have  found  it,  to  He  is  still  a  young  man)  this  writer  who  deals  so 
characterize  him  in  a  few,  quick  sentences,  the  audaciously  with  the  secret  powers  that  force  and 
cause  of  this  must  be  sought  in  the  width  of  his  hem  not  only  our  public  but  our  private  existences, 
horizons.  To  define  him  concisely  is  to  define  the  Born  in  1868  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  he  has  spent 
American  people  itself.  For  among  writers  of  our  almost  all  his  life  in  the  shadow  of  some  great 
own  day,  living  or  dead,  there  is  none  that  to  me  institution  of  learning.  A  graduate  of  Harvard  in 
seems  to  have  d^rved  more  truly  to  be  character-  the  class  of  '90,  he  taught  first  in  his  own  university 
ized  as  "  national "  And  I  am  not  having  in  mind  and  then  at  Chicago,  where  he  has  been  professor 
the  wholly  eiubordinate  fact  that  he  moves  his  of  English  since  1893.  Now  and  then  it  has  been 
scene  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  hinted  that  his  art  took  both  the  best  and  largest 
giving  us  in  the  same  volume  equally  faithful  pic-  share  of  his  time  and  energy.  But  I  doubt  that 
tures  of  New  England  and  Chicago,  of  the  big  city  such  is  the  case.  If  my  information  be  correct,  as 
and  the  depopulated  country.  He  is  national  for  I  think.  Professor  Herrick  has  the  deepest  respect 
no  less  reason  than  the  reflection  of  our  entire,  vast  and  affection  for  his  original  profession,  and  he 
American  panorama  on  every  page,  in  every  sen-  stays  on  not  nrierely  to  draw  a  salary  but  because 
tence,  of  all  his  larger  works.  Like  a  true  artist,  he  of  his  devotion  to  the  treacher*s  mission  and  his 
is  always  working  in  terms  of  individual  life —  faith  in  his  own  ability  to  fill  it.  That  he  exerts 
placing  before  us  a  gallery  of  real  men  and  women  a  mighty  influence  over  the  students  who  come  in 
such  as  perhaps  no  other  American  writer  and  few  contact  with  him  is  a  well-known  fact, 
foreign  ones  can  be  credited  with — but  in  what  Having  always  held  that  the  author's  private  life 
happens  to  those  individuals  we  find  mirrored  what  tends  rather  to  obscure  than  to  shed  light  on  his 
is  at  the  same  time  happening  to  the  nation  in  its  writings,  Professor  Herrick  has  kept  his  own  person- 
entirety.^  Strikes,  panics,  country-wide  unrests,  ality  so  scrupulously  in  the  background  that  hardly 
"booms"  that  reach  from  ocean  to  ocean — these  an  item  of  the  usual  silly  gossip  has  found  its  way 
are  present  everywhere  not  only  as  painted  into  print.  What  little  has  become  known  of  his 
backgrounds,  hanging  flatly  and  stiffly  behind  the  private  existence  outside  of  his  immediate^  circle 
moving  creatures  in  the  foreground,  but  as  vital  seems  to  show  him  capable  of  rising  above  his  own 
factors,  affecting  intimately  the  daily  lives  of  the  idiosyncrasies  to  full  and  clear  understanding  of 
simplest  and  humblest.  currents  with  which  he  has  no  inherent  sympathy. 
This  being  so,  one  might  expect  to  find  Herrick  He  knows  and  loves  every  form  of  art,  and  some  of 
widely  read  and  highly  praised.  But  such  is  far  the  stories  told  about  him  indicate  an  almost  un- 
from  the  case.  None  of  his  books  can  be  said  to  canny  sensitiveness  to  formal  perfection.  Yet 
have  met  with  a  truly  popular  success.  And  every  one  of  his  books  may  be  regarded  as  a  plea 
among  the  critics  he  has  gained  his  just  dues  from  for  an  "ethical"  rather  than  "esthetical"  concep- 
only  a  few  discerning  spirits  like  William  Dean  tion  both  of  life  and  of  art. 

Howells,   Frederick  Taber  Cooper,  and  Francis  Up  to  the  present  time  he  has  published  twelve 

Hackett.     Again  an  explanation  seems  hard  to  volumes  in  all.     As  I  have  found  no  trace  of  any 
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those  short  stories  that  have  not  been  republished 
in  book  form: 

"Literary  Love-letters"   (stories),   1897;    "The 
Man   Who   Wins"    (novel),    1897;     "Love's    Di- 
lemma" (stories),  1898;    "The  Gospel  of  Free- 
dom" (novel),  1898;   "The  Web  of  Life"  (novel). 
1900:     "Jock   o'    Dreams,   or   the    Real   World" 
(novel),     1901;      "Their 
Child"  (novelette)  1903; 
"The     Common      Lot" 
(novel)     I90i;     "The 
Memoirs  of  an  American 
Citizen"    (novel),    1905: 
■'Together-    (novel). 
1908;    "The   Master  of 
the   Inn"   (story),  1908; 
"A  Life  for  a  Life"  (nov- 

Beginning  with  "The 
Gospel  of  Freedom,"  each 
one  of  his  novels  would 
richly  deserve  a  detailed 
analysis  such  as  cannot 
come  in  question  here.  1 
have  already  referred  to 
the  dominant  note  of 
"nationalism,"  as  op- 
posed to  our  all  too  fre- 
quent and  often  all  too 
futile  "  localism,"  that 
runs  through  them  all. 
Another  note  not  less 
prevalent  may  be  de- 
scribed as  "social"  and 
juxtaposed  to  thai  over- 
wee  fling  demand  tor  indi- 
vidual expression  which 
ran  rampant  through 
most    of    the    literature 

rooting  in  the  past  een-  gnoERr  hereick  whitei 
tury.     This  is  the  more  ' 

surprising    as    Professor 

Herrick  tiimself  seems  at  heart  to  be  stronjily  in- 
dividualistic both  in  his  sympathies  and  his  pro- 
clivities. Nothing  but  true  insight  can  account  for 
this  conquest  of  innate  tendencies — an  insight  that 
finds  one  of  its  most  Etrikine  formulations  in  a  sen- 
tence from  "The  Web  of  Life,"  where  Herrick  says 
thit:  "In  striving  restlessly  to  get  plunder  and 
power  and  joy,  men  weave  the  mysterious  web  of 
fife  for  ends  no  human  mind  can  know." 

'  Tbe  flrst  two  Toliunea  wart 


There  is  here  also  a  distinct  touch  of  mysticism 
that  stands  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  realistic 
means  generally  employed  by  the  author.     And 
as  we  go  on  from  novel  to  novel,  we  find  this  ele- 
ment more  and  more  tangible,  though  never  per- 
mitted to  intrude  itself  to  an  extent  that  might 
obscure  the  everyday  clearness  of  events  and  char- 
acters.    Even  Van  Harrington,  the  man  who  began 
his  career  in  the  prisoner's  pen  of  a  Chicago  police 
court  and  whom  we  are 
permitted  to  follow  to  tbe 
very  doors  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  writes  of 
his  own  experience:   "All 
my  life  has  been  given  to 
practical  facts,  yet  I  know 
that   at   the   end   of   all 
things  there  are  no  facts." 
In  "A  Life  for  a  Life," 
at  last,  this  suggestion  of 
vague,  deep-lying   reali- 
ties, too  subtle  for  clear 
formulation,   swells   into 
orchestral  power,  so  that 
the  whole  work  is  colored 
by  it  and  becomes  intel- 
ligible only  in  so  far  as  our 
own  souls  are  open  to  its 
ap^al.  This  latest  novel 
01  Professor  Herrick 's  has 
left  the  naturalistic  start- 
ing   point    and    stands 
squarely   on   that  ad- 
vanced ground  which  has 
been  cleared  by  such  men 
as  Ibsen,  Maeterlinck  and 
the  Russian  writers  of  the 
last  fifty  years.     It  is  an 
immense  allegory,  but  not 
of  the  kind  tnat  Bunyan 
gave  us.    Rather  there  is 
I  OF  "NAnoNAL"  NOVELS     ^kioshipwith  that  Greek 
sculpture  which  distilled 
the  all-human  out  of  the 
fleeting  humanity  of  the  moment.     Yet  this  art, 
which  makes  so  strongly  for  the  typical,  is  impres- 
sionistic at  the  same  time,  abandoning  no  whit  of 
what  the  nineteenth  century  gained  along  these  lines 
and  insisting  sharply  on  the  uniqueness  of  the  indi- 
vidual moment.    It  is  in  this  combination  of  apF^r- 
ently  opposed  qualities  that  I  seek  the  determining 
characteristic  of  the  poetry  that  is  to  come,  and 
it  is  because  I  discover  just  that  combination  in 
Hcrrick's   later  "work  that   I  expect  him  to  give 
'   us  what  we  have  not  yet — an  American  "Comedii; 
■   Humaine." 


THE  NEW  BOOKS 

BIOGRAPHY  Prison  Congress,  held  in  Washington  last  October. 

_.,             ...                 e    t.     '      '        e    t.  ^ro{.  Charles  Richmond  Henderson,  of  the  Uni- 

TT  has  been  said  that  one  of  the  ironies  of  the  versity  of  Chicago,  is  the  responsible  editor  of  the 

^   history  of  philosophy  is  the  fact  that  Pnednch  series.     The  first  volume  is  devoted  to  a  survey  of 

Nietzsche,  the    high  poet  and  calamitous  philoso-  prison  reform  by  the  editor  and  to  an  essay  on 

pher,     must  be  judged     m  the  serene  atmosphere  *« Criminal  Law  in  the  United  States"  by  President 

of  history  which  he  infinitely  despised.       A  cl^,  Eugene  Smith  of  the  Prison  Association  of  New 

impartial  study  of  the  life  of  Nietzsche,  which  York.     In  the  second  volume   "Penal  and   Re- 


only  the  philosopher  but  the  man,— a  sort  of  per-  ods."  and  a  special  volume  on  the  "Preventive 

^onal  acquaintance  with  that  extraordinary  being  Treatment  of  Neglected  Children"  is  contributed 

who  died  coniparatively  unknown  only  a  decade  by  Dr.  Hastings  H.  Hart,  of  the  Sage  Foundation, 

ago  and  yet  who  has,  in  that  short  time,  b«;ome  (as  assisted  by  various  specialists  who  write  on  special 

he  himself  predicted)  one  (rf  the  great  European  topics.     The  extremely  practical  bearing  of  the 

reputations  of  the  nineteenth  century.     The  pres-  work  now  being  conducted  by  the  Sage  Foundation 

ent  volume  (translated  by  J.  M.  Hone)  has  an  is  illustrated  by  the  attention  that  it  has  given  to 

appreciative  introduction  by  T.  M.  Kettle.  the  new  use  of  concrete  as  a  building  material. 

A  pew  life  of  Oliver  Ck)ldsmiUi.«  by  Frank  Frank-  The  frontispiece  of  Dr.  Hart's  volume  is  a  photo- 

fort  Moore,  has  fw  an  introduction  the  happily  graph  of  an  up-to-date  children's  cottage  built  of 

phrased  remarks  of  Boswell,  Dr.  Johnson  s  biog-  concrete    and    provided    with    outdoor    sleeping 

rapher,  on  the  author  of     The  Deserted  Village,  porches. 

Boswell,  it  will  be  remembered,  called  Goldsmith  Prof.  Charles  Zueblin,  formeriy  of  the  University 
the  Benjamin  of  the  large  family  of  eighteenth  of  Chicago,  author  of  "The  Religion  of  a  Demo- 
century  poets,  of  whom  Dryden  was  the  Jacob  and  crat."  has  just  brought  out  a  new  volume  of  essays 
Pope  the  Judah.  All  Enghshmen,  to  quote  fur-  which  he  has  entitled  "Democracy  and  the  Over- 
ther  from  Boswell  s  words  written  at  the  Ume,  man."*  In  his  trenchant,  at  times  bitter,  style, 
venerate  Dryden,  admire  Pope,  esteem  Young.  Professor  ZuebUn  pays  his  compliments  to  the 
quote  Gray,  neglect  Thomson,  ignore  Johnson,  "  overspecialized "  business  man.  the  "overesti- 
tolerateCowper,  and  k>vc  Goldsmith.  The  liter-  mated'*^  Anglo-Saxon,  the  "  overcomplacent " 
ature  of  (^Idsmithiana  is  increasing  every  year.  American,  the  "overthrown  supersririon**  of  sex. 
The  present  volume  IS  ample  enough  m  the  number  the  "overdue  wages  of  the  overman's  wife.''  the 
of  pages  and  sufficiently  full  in  personal  descnption  "overtaxed  credulity"  of  newspaper  readers,  the 
and  references  to  make  it  a  welcome  addition  to  the  "overworked  political  platitudes."  and  the  "over- 
already  large  list.              ^      ,  ^    ,.,     ,          ,,  looked  charters"  of  cities. 

A  very  sympathetic  study  of  the  Me  of  one  of  the  Miss  Emma  Goldman,  who  has  been  character- 
m(^  sympathetic  characters  of  all  French  histoiy,  ized  as  "the  most  notorious,  insistent,  rebellious, 
Lafayette  coiiHes  to  "sunder  the  title  "The  and  enigmatical  person  in  the  United  States  of 
Household  of  the  Lafavettes,  »  by  Edith  Sichel.  America."  has  just  published  her  firet  book.  This 
The  family  of  the  Lafayettes,  this  illuminating  volume,  entitled  "Anarchism  and  Other  Essays,"* 
biographer  tells  us.  belong  to  the  small  company,  sets  forth  her  point  of  view  on  anarchism  in  general, 
s(>little  known  of  holy-minded  men  and  women  prisons,  patriotism,  puritanism,  woman,  marriage 
who  irradiate  the  last  years  of  the  old  order  in  and  love,  and  the  drama.  These  essays,  written 
France.  A  study  of  the  anstocratic  world  at  in  a  clear,  lucid,  and  very  often  fascinating  style. 
Pans  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  set  forth  in  the  main  the  philosophy  of  anarchism, 
showsmany  winsome  and pat-souled  i^rsonahties.  There  is  an  introduction  to  the  book,  consisting  of 
as  well  as  perhaps  a  grater  number  of  the  sordid,  a  biographical  sketch  of  Miss  Goldman,  by  Hippo- 
cruel,  and  corrupt  kind.  Miss  Sichel  makes  the  lyte  Havel.  Miss  Goldman's  point  of  view  on  the 
Lafayette  family  stand  for  the  very  best  and  no-  violence  usually  attributed  to  the  influence  of 
blest  in  the  old  regime  of  France,  which  tried  anarchistic  ideas  is  interesting,  because  honest, 
vainly  to  stem  the  tide  of  revolution  by  calling  a  "if  you  press  down  humanity  far  enough,"  she 
recreant  aristocracy  to  set  Its  house  m  order.  '  contends,  "some  one  will  rise  up  and  strike." 
SOCIOLOGY:  ECONOMICS  While  not  committing  any  act  of  violence  herself, 

rj.,         .    .          ...      .                    ....  she  refuses  to  condemn  such  an  act.     "I  do  not 

Through  Its  publications,  as  well  as  its  other  apprpve  it  or  condemn  it.     It  is  like  an  act  of 

activities,  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  is  doing  nature,  beyond  our  praise  or  our  condemnation." 

niuch  to  stimulate  and  direct  the  saner  forms  of  Railroad  rate-making  is  a  matter  involving  so 

charitable  effort.     A  senes  of  four  volumes*  de-  many  technicalities  and  intricacies  that  it  can 

voted  to  the  general  subject  of  correction  and  pre-  receive    no   adequate   or   satisfactory    treatment 

vention  was  prepared  for  the  Eighth  International  except  at  the  hands  of  practical  railroad  men. 

i  The  Ufe  of  Priedrich  Nietxsche.     By  Daniel  Halfivy.  ™^    ^^^^  ,*»f    ^"  j^^^^'^y    recogni^    by    Dr. 

Macmiiian.    368  pp.    $2.60.  limory  R.  Johnson  and  Dr.  Grover  G.  Huebner,  of 

DutT?n.^*i9?^"l^r^'*5^^*'-    B^  P.  Frankfort  Moore,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  who  have  written 

r»«  Jil!?  ^oi^J?'°^'  the  Lafayettes. '  By  Edith  Sichel.  ~  •Democracy  and  the  Overman.     By  OharleB~Zueblln. 

i/utton.     354  pp.,  vor.    S2.  New  York*  B  W  Huebsch     217  pn      SI 

«,^JS*S2S^SJ^°  tSI^^Sv.^^!?^  te»5?>*^j«"  5*<^*»-  ^  •Anarchism  and  Other  KsBaya.     By  Emma  Goldman. 

SJltti^  vd5?r*13M  W^.Tm      fVo''^      PublteaUon  Com-  New  York:  Mother  Earth  Publiablng  AMOciation.     277  pp.. 
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a.  two-volume   work  on   "Railroad  Traffic   and  "Political  Socialism,"  "The  Tendency  of  Democ- 

Rates"*  for  the  purpose  of  providing  railroad  men  racy,"  "The  Home,  the  Church,  the  School,"  and 

and  students  of  transportation  problems  with  in-  "Who  Should  Govern?" 
formation  regarding  the  detailed  work  of  those  who 

have  to  do  with  railroad  traffic  and  rate-making.  science 

In  this  work  the  authors  have  utilized  a  great  The  position  occupied  in  the  world  of  modem 

amount  of  information,  advice,  and  criticism  con-  philosophic   thought  by  Prof.  Wilhelm    Ostwald 

tributed  by  railroad  men  the  world  over.     Much  of  commands  the  respectful  attention  of  the  entire 

the  material  has  been  obtained  not  from  printed  modern  world  of  scientific  and  philosophic  thought, 

sources  only,  but  through  the  medium  of  corre-  Professor  Ostwald,  who  won  the  Nobel  Prize  for 

spondence.    Thus  a  larger  proportion  of  the  data  chemistry  in  1909,  was  professor  of  physical  chem- 

used  has  never  before  appeared  in  print.     The  first  istry  at  the  University  of  Leipsic  for  thirty  years, 

volume  deals  with  the  freight  service  and  the  second  He  was  exchange  professor  at  Harvard  in  1905. 

with  the  passenger,  express,  and  mail  services.  His  work,  "Natural  Philosophy,"*  the  first  to  give 

In  this  country  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  a  r^sum^  of  modern  natural  philosophy  as  opposed 

assuming  that  public  ownership  of  telephones  is  to  the  old  academic  systems,  attempts  to  present  a 

virtually  impossible.     Whether  our  general  policy  brief  survey  of  all  the  sciences  and  to  provide  "a 

in  this  regard  shall  ever  be  changed  or  not,  it  is  at  complete  synthesis  of  the  results  of  the  specializa-  ! 

least  important  that  we  should  know  something  tion  of  the  last  half-century."     The  translation 

about  the  experience  of  other  countries  with  the  from  the  German  (with  the  author's  special  revi- 

telephone   monopoly.     Dr.   A.  N.   Holcombe,   of  sion  for  the  American  edition)  has  been  made  by 

Harvard  University,  has  spent  two  years  in  Europe  Thomas  Seltzer.    . 
trying  to  find  out  just  how  the  telephone  business 

has  l^n  managed  in  those  countries  where  it  is  "WORKS  OF  reference 

under  public  authority.     He  has  written  a  book* of  "The  American  Year  Book"'  marks  a  distinct 

nearly  500  pages  setting  forth  the  facts  that  he  has  advance  in  the  method  of  compiling  statistical 

discovered  and  attempting,  in  the  conclusion,  to  annuals.    All  works  of  this  class,  to  have  value  for 

interpret  the  significance  of  European  experience  purposes  of  reference,  must  be  made  up  of  contri- 

for  the  American  reader.     Far  from  advocating  butions  from  many  sources.     It  is  something  to 

any  particular  policy  for  adoption  in  the  United  have  the  vast  field  of  knowledge  marked  off  and 

States,   Dr.   Holcombe  sets  forth  the  results  of  subdivided  and  each  of  the  subdivisions  put  in  the  I 

European  experience  in  public  management  and  charge  of  a  responsible  specialist  to  whom  matters  ' 

leaves  the  reader  to  form  his  own  opinion  of  the  in  dispute  may  be  referred.     Such  an  arrangement 

rehtive  value  of  such  experience.  has  been  perfected  in  the  organization  of  the  new 

A  striking  work  of  social  interest  on  the  border-  "Year  Book's"  editorial  staff,  which  is  really  a 
land  between  fact  and  fiction  is  the  account  of  how  supervisory  board  made  up  of  official  representa- 
one  William  Carleton  (evidently  a  pen  name),  "a  tives  and  members  of  thirty- two  national  learned 
middle  class  New  England^r,  emigrated  to  Amer-  and  technical  societies,  headed  by  an  executive 
ica."  "One  Way  Out"*  is  the  way  he  entitles  his  committee  under  the  chairmanship  of  Prof.  Albert 
narrative.  At  thirty-eight  this  man  lost  his  posi-  Bushnell  Hart,  of  Harvard,  while  Dr.  S.  N.  D- 
tion  in  the  office  of  a  large  corporation.  He  was  North,  former  Director  of  the  Census,  has  served 
then  "too  old"  to  get  another.  He  and  his  wife  as  managing  editor.  The  result  of  this  cooperation 
and  boy  decided  to  do  the  daring,  original  thing  of  is  a  compact  volume  of  850  closely  printed  pages, 
Ittiving  their  little  suburban  home  and  "emigrate"  resembling  in  general  form  and  style  the  well- 
to  America.  How  they  went  about  this  and  how  known  "Statesman's  Year  Book'|  of  Great  Britain, 
they  succeeded  are  vividly  and  graphically  told  but  differing  from  that  publication  in  the  nature 
in  nineteen  chapters  that  shed  considerable  illumi-  and  scope  of  its  subject  matter.  The  American 
nation  on  the  present  problem  of  the  cost  of  living,  annual  gives  a  smaller  proportion  of  space  to 

tabulated  statistics  than  its  London  contemporary, 

POLITICS  ^jj^  j^  makes  up  for  this  deficiency  (if  it  is  a  de- 

The  addresses  delivered  by  ex-President  Roose-  ficiency)  by  supplying  authoritative  summaries  of 

velt  in  August  and  September  of  last  year,  during  progress  in  the  various  departments  of  science. 

a  journey  of  over  5000  miles  through    fourteen  The  work  is  broader  than  a  handbook  of  govern- 

States,  have  been  collected  in  a  little  volume  en-  ment  and  deals  with  more  of  the  essential  facts  of ' 

titled  "The  New  Nationalism,"*  prefaced  with  an  contemporary  history. 

introduction  by  Ernest  Hamlin  Abbott.    As  the  A  useful  reference  book  on  the  China  of  191 1  has 

conclusion  of  the  volume  an  OuUook  editorial  by  been   brought   out   by   the    National   Review   of 

Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  is  reprinted  for  the  sake  of  Shanghai.    It  is  entitled  "The  Provinces  of  China," 

providing  a   sort   of  historical   summary  of  the  and  consists  of  a  mass  of  statistical  and  other  data 

subject.  about  the  administrative  and  economic  condition 

Twelve  lectures  by  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  on  "The  of  the  Celestial  Empire  at  the  present  day.  The 
Spirit  of  Democracy"  are  included  in  the  little  figures  of  population,  industry,  government,  and 
volume  bearing  this  title.'  Some  of  the  chapter  general  social  conditions  are 'TJresented  in  easily 
headings  are  "Present  Conditions  in  Industry,"  accessible  form.  The  book  is  not  sold  generally 
but  presented  to  the  subscribers  to  the  National 

1  Railroad  Traffic  and  Rates.    By  Emory  R.  Johnson  and  Review. 

m~'w.^*  ^"^''''^*    ^- ^PP*^***"*  *  ^^-    2  vols.    970  pp..  jj^g   sbcty-third   annual   issue   of   the   English 

•  Public  Ownership  of  Telephones  on  the  Continent  of  "Who's  Who"* — the  edition  for  19 II — which  has 
Burope.    By  A.  N.  Holcombe.    Houghton.  Mifflin  Co.  just  made  its  welcome  appearance,  contains  2246 

482  pp.     $2.  I —Z. 

•  One  Way  Out.  By  WiUiam  Carleton.  Small.  May-  •  Natural  Philosophy.  By  Wilhebn  Ostwald.  Holt, 
nard  and  Company.     303  pp.    $1.20.  103  pp.    $1. 

« The   New     Nationalism.     By     Theodore     Roosevelt.  '  The  American  Year  Book.    Edited  by  S.  N.  D.  North. 

Baker  A;  Taylor  Co.     268  pp.     SI. 50.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     867  pp.     S3. 50. 

•  The  Spirit  of  Democracy.  By  Lyman  Abbott.  Hough-  (Who's  Who.  1911.  Macmillan  Company.  2246  pp. 
ton.  Mifflin  Co.     215  pp.     SI. 25.  $2.50. 
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BIOGRAPHY  Prison  Congress,  held  in  Washington  last  October. 

Prof.  Charles  Richmond  Henderson,  of  the  Uni- 
TT  has  been  said  that  one  of  the  ironies  of  the  versity  of  Chicago,  is  the  responsible  editor  of  the 
^  history  of  philosophy  is  the  fact  that  Priedrich  series.  The  first  volume  is  devoted  to  a  survey  of 
Nietzsche,  the  "high  poet  and  calamitous  philoso-  prison  reform  by  the  editor  and  to  an  essay  on 
pher,"  must  be  jud^^ed  "in  the  serene  atmosphere  ^'Criminal  Law  in  the  United  States"  by  President 
of  history  which  he  mfinitely  despised."  A  clear,  Eugene  Smith  of  the  Prison  Association  of  New 
impartial  study  of  the  life  of  Nietzsche,  which  York.  In  the  second  volume  "Penal  and  Re- 
appeared some  years  ago  from  the  pen  of  the  formatory  Institutions"  are  considered  by  sixteen 
Frenchman,  E>aniel  Halevy,  has  now  been  trans-  leading  authorities.  Dr.  Henderson  treats  in  the 
lated  into  English.*  In  thb  volume  we  get  not  third  volume  of  "Preventive  Agencies  and  Meth- 
only  the  philosopher  but  the  man, — a  sort  of  per-  ods,"  and  a  special  volume  on  the  "Preventive 
§onal  acauaintance  with  that  extraordinary  being  Treatment  of  N^ected  Children"  is  contributed 
who  died  comparatively  unknown  only  a  decade  by  Dr.  Hastings  H.  Hart,  of  the  Sage  Foundation, 
ago  and  yet  who  has,  in  that  short  time,  become  (as  assisted  by  various  specialists  who  write  on  special 
he  himself  predicted)  one  (rf  the  great  European  topics.  The  extremely  practical  bearing  of  the 
reputations  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  pres-  ^ork  now  being  conducted  by  the  Sage  Foundation 
ent  volume  (translated  by  J.  M.  Hone)  has  an  jg  illustrated  by  the  attention  that  it  has  given  to 
appreciative  introduction  by  T.  M.  Kettle.  the  new  use  of  concrete  as  a  building  material. 

A  new  lifeof  Oliver  Goldsmith,'  by  Frank  Frank-  The  frontbpiece  of  Dr.  Hart's  volume  is  a  photo- 
fort  Moore,  has  for  an  introduction  the  happily  graph  of  an  up-to-date  children's  cottage  built  of 
phrased  remarks  of  Boswell,  Dr.  Johnson's  biog-  concrete  and  provided  with  outdoor  sleeping 
rapher,  on  the  author  of  "The  Deserted  Village."  porches. 

Boswell,  it  will  be  remembered,  called  Goldsmith  Prof.  Charles  Zueblin,  formeriy  of  the  University 
"the  Benjamin  of  the  large  family  of  eighteenth  of  Chicago,  author  of  "The  Religion  of  a  Demo- 
century  poets,  of  whom  Dryden  was  the  Jacob  and  crat,"  has  just  brought  out  a  new  volume  of  essays 
Pope  the  Judah."  All  Englishmen,  to  quote  fur-  which  he  has  entitled  "Democracy  and  the  Over- 
ther  from  Boswell's  words  written  at  the  time,  man."*  In  his  trenchant,  at  times  bitter,  style, 
"venerate  Dryden,  admire  Pope,  esteem  Young,  Professor  Zueblin  pays  his  compliments  to  the 
quote  Gray,  neglect  Thomson,  ignore  Johnson,  "  overspecialized "  business  man,  the  "overesti- 
tolerate  Cowper,  and  k)ve  Goldsmith."  The  liter-  mated'*^  Anglo-Saxon,  the  "  overcomplacent " 
ature  of  Goldsmithiana  is  increasing  every  year.  American,  the  "overthrown  superstition*'  of  sex^ 
The  present  volume  is  ample  enough  m  the  number  the  "overdue  wages  of  the  overman's  wife,'^  the 
of  pages  and  sufficiently  full  in  personal  description  "overtaxed  creduuty "  of  newspaper  readers,  the 
and  references  to  make  it  a  welcome  addition  to  the  "overworked  political  platitudes,*^and  the  "over- 
already  large  list.                     r  ,^    ..r     r          r  .^  looked  charters"  of  cities. 

A  very  sympathetic  study  of  the  life  of  one  of  the  Miss  Emma  Goldman,  who  has  been  character- 
most  sympathetic  characters  of  all  French  history,  {zed  as  "the  most  notorious,  insistent,  rebellious, 
Lafayette,  comes  to  us  under  the  title  "The  and  enigmatical  person  in  the  United  States  of 
Household  of  the  Lafayettes,  »  by  Edith  Sichel.  America,"  has  just  published  her  first  book.  This 
The  family  of  the  Lafayettes,  this  illuminating  volume,  entitled  "Anarchism  and  Other  Essays,"* 
biographer  tells  us,  Wong  to  the  small  company,  sets  forth  her  point  of  view  on  anarchism  in  general, 
so  little  known,  of  "holy-minded  men  and  women  prisons,  patriotism,  puritanism,  woman,  marriage 
who  irradiate  the  last  years  of  the  old  order  in  and  love,  and  the  drama.  These  essays,  written 
France.  A  study  of  the  aristocratic  world  at  in  a  clear,  lucid,  and  very  often  fascinating  style, 
Paris  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  set  forth  in  the  main  the  philosophy  of  anarchism, 
shows  many  winsome  and  great-souled  personalities.  There  is  an  introduction  to  the  book,  consisting  of 
as  well  as  perhaps  a  greater  number  of  the  sordid,  a  biographical  sketch  of  Miss  Goldman,  by  Hippo- 
cruel,  and  corrupt  kind.  Miss  Sichel  makes  the  lyte  Havel.  Miss  Goldman's  point  of  view  on  the 
Lafayette  family  stand  for  the  very  best  and  no-  violence  usually  attributed  to  the  influence  o£ 
blest  in  the  old  regime  of  France,  which  tried  anarchistic  ideas  is  interesting,  because  honest. 
" vainly  to  stem  the  tide  of  revolution  by  calling  a  "if  you  press  down  humanity  far  enough,"  she 
recreant  aristocracy  to  set  Its  house  in  order."  contends,   "some  one  will   rise   up  and   strike." 

SOCIOLOGY:  ECONOMICS  \yhile  not  committing  any  act  of  violence  herself, 

she  refuses  to  condemn  such  an  act.        I  do  not 

Through  its  publications,  as  well  as  its  other  approve  it  or  condemn  it.     It  is  like  an  act  of 

activities,  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  is  doing  nature,  beyond  our  praise  or  our  condemnation." 

much  to  stimulate  and  direct  the  saner  forms  of  Railroad  rate-making  is  a  matter  involving  so 

charitable  effort.     A  series  of  four  volumes*  de-  many  technicalities  and   intricacies   that   it  can 

voted  to  the  general  subject  of  correction  and  pre-  receive    no   adequate   or   satisfactory   treatment 

vention  was  prepared  for  the  Eighth  International  except  at  the  hands  of  practical  railroad   men. 

I  The  Ufe  of  Priedrich  Nietzsche.     By  Daniel  HaI6vy.  V'^    ^^S^  iH'    ^"^  ^^^'^J.   recogniz^    by    Dr. 

MacmiUan.    368  pp.    $2.60.                                    '^^^y-  Emory  R.  Johnson  and  Dr.  Grover  G.  Huebner,  of 

'The  Life  of  Oliver  Goldsmith.    By  P.  Prankfort  Moore,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  who  have  written 

Dutton.     402  pp.,  por.    $3.60.  .  . ^  ^^ . 

« The  Household  of  the  Lafayettes.     By  Edith  Sichel.  •  Democracy  and  the  Overman.     By  Charles  Zueblin. 

Dutton.     364  pp.,  POT.    $2.  New  York:  B.  W.  Huebsch.     217  pp.     $1. 

*  Correction  and  Prevention.     Edited  by  Charles  Rich-  •  Anarchism  and  Other  Essays.     By  Emma  Goldman, 

mond  Henderson.     New  York  Charities  PubUcation  Com-  New  York:  Mother  Earth  Publishing  Association.     277  pp.. 

mlttee.     4  vols.,  1322  pp..  ill.     $10.  por.     $1. 
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a  two-volume   work  on   "Railroad   Traffic   and  "Political  Socialism,"  "The  Tendency  of  Democ- 

Rates"*  for  the  purpose  of  providing  railroad  men  racy,"  "The  Home,  the  Church,  the  School,"  and 

and  students  of  transportation  problems  with  in-  "Who  Should  Govern?" 
formation  regarding  the  detailed  work  of  those  who 

have  to  do  with  railroad  traffic  and  rate-making.  science 

In  this  work  the  authors  have  utilized  a  great  The  position  occupied  in  the  world  of  modem 

amount  of  information,  advice,  and  criticism  con-  philosophic   thought  by  Prof.  Wilhelm    Ostwald 

tributed  by  railroad  men  the  world  over.     Much  of  commands  the  respectful  attention  of  the  entire 

the  material  has  been  obtained  not  from  printed  modern  world  of  scientific  and  philosophic  thought, 

sources  only,  but  through  the  medium  of  corre-  Professor  Ostwald,  who  won  the  Nobel  Prize  for 

spondence.    Thus  a  larger  proportion  of  the  data  chemistry  in  1909,  was  professor  of  physical  chem- 

used  has  never  before  appeared  in  print.     The  first  istry  at  the  University  of  Leipsic  for  thirty  years, 

volume  deals  with  the  freight  service  and  the  second  He  was  exchange  professor  at  Harvard  in  1905, 

with  the  passenger,  express,  and  mail  services.  His  work,  "Natural  Philosophy, "•  the  first  to  give 

In  this  country  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  a  r^um^  of  modern  natural  philosophy  as  opposed 

assuming  that  public  ownership  of  telephones  is  to  the  old  academic  systems,  attempts  to  present  a 

virtually  impossible.     Whether  our  general  policy  brief  survey  of  all  the  sciences  and  to  provide  "a  , 

in  this  regard  shall  ever  be  changed  or  not,  it  is  at  complete  synthesis  of  the  results  of  the  specializa-  ' 

Vssiat  important  that  we  should  know  something  tion  of  the  last  half-century."     The  translation 

about  the  experience  of  other  countries  with  the  from  the  German  (with  the  author's  special  revi- 

telephone   monopoly.     Dr.  A.  N.   Holcombe,   of  sion  for  the  American  edition)  has  been  made  by 

Harvard  University,  has  spent  two  years  in  Europe  Thomas  Seltzer.    • 
trying  to  find  out  just  how  the  telephone  business 

has  been  managed  in  those  countries  where  it  is  "WORKS  OF  reference 

under  public  authority.     He  has  written  a  book* of  "The  American  Year  Book"^  marks  a  distinct 

nearly  500  pages  setting  forth  the  facts  that  he  has  advance  in  the  method  of  compiling  statistical 

discovered  and  attempting,  in  the  conclusion,  to  annuals.     All  works  of  this  class,  to  have  value  for 

interpret  the  significance  of  European  experience  purposes  of  reference,  must  be  made  up  of  contri- 

for  the  American  reader.     Far  from  advocating  butions  from  many  sources.     It  is  something  to 

any  particular  policy  for  adoption  in  the  United  have  the  vast  field  of  knowledge  marked  off  and 

States,   Dr.   Holcombe  sets  forth  the  results  of  subdivided  and  each  of  the  subdivisions  put  in  the  ' 

European  experience  in  public  management  and  charge  of  a  responsible  specialist  to  whom  matters 

leaves  the  reader  to  form  his  own  opinion  of  the  in  dispute  may  be  referred.     Such  an  arrangement 

relative  value  of  such  experience.  has  been  perfected  in  the  organization  of  the  new  ^ 

A  striking  work  of  social  interest  on  the  border-  "Year  Book's"  editorial  staff,  which  is  really  a 

land  between  fact  and  fiction  is  the  account  of  how  supervisory  board  made  up  of  official  representa- 

one  William  Carleton  (evidently  a  pen  name),  "a  tives  and  members  of  thirty-two  national  learned 


thirty-eight  this  man  lost  his  posi- 
tion in  the  office  of  a  large  corporation.  He  was  North,  former  Director  of  the  Census,  has  served 
then  "too  old"  to  get  another.  He  and  his  wife  as  managing  editor.  The  result  of  this  cooperation 
and  boy  decided  to  do  the  daring,  original  thing  of  is  a  compact  volume  of  850  closely  printed  pages, 
leaving  their  little  suburban  home  and  "  emigrate "  resembling  in  general  form  and  style  the  well- 
to  America.  How  they  went  about  this  and  how  known  "Statesman's  Year  Book"  of  Great  Britain, 
they  succeeded  are  vividly  and  graphically  told  but  differing  from  that  publication  in  the  nature 
in  nineteen  chapters  that  shed  considerable  illumi-  and  scope  of  its  subject  matter.  The  American 
nation  on  the  present  problem  of  the  cost  of  living,  annual  gives  a  smaller  proportion  of  space  to 

tabulated  statistics  than  its  London  contemporary, 

POLITICS                    •  ^y^  j^.  makes  up  for  this  deficiency  (if  it  is  a  de- 

The  addresses  delivered  by  ex-President  Roose-  ficiency)  by  supplying  authoritative  summaries  of 

velt  in  August  and  September  of  last  year,  during  progress  in  the  various  departments  of  science. 

a  journey  of  over  5000  miles  through    fourteen  The  work  is  broader  than  a  handbook  of  govern- 

States,  have  been  collected  in  a  little  volume  en-  ment  and  deals  with  more  of  the  essential  facts  of ' 

titled  "The  New  Nationalism,"*  prefaced  with  an  contemporary  history. 

introduction  by  Ernest  Hamlin  Abbott.    As  the  A  useful  reference  book  on  the  China  of  191 1  has 

conclusion  of  the  volume  an  Outlook  editorial  by  been   brought   out    by   the    National   Review   of 

Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  is  reprinted  for  the  sake  of  Shanghai.    It  is  entitled  "The  Provinces  of  China," 

providing  a  sort  of  historical  summary  of  the  and  consists  of  a  mass  of  statistical  and  other  data 

subject.  about  the  administrative  and  economic  condition 

Twelve  lectures  by  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  on  "The  of  the  Celestial  Empire  at  the  present  day.  The 
Spirit  of  Democracy"  are  included  in  the  little  figures  of  population,  industry,  government,  and 
volume  bearing  this  title.*  Some  of  the  chapter  general  social  conditions  are  ^jresented  in  easily 
headings  are  "Present  Conditions  in  Industry,"  accessible  form.  The  book  is  not  sold  generally 
but  presented  to  the  subscribers  to  the  National 

1  Railroad  Traffic  and  Rates.    By  Emory  R.  Johnson  and  Review. 

OroverO.Huebner.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.    2  vols.    970  pp.,  jj^^   sixty-third   annual    issue   of   the    English 

•Public  Ownership  of  Telephones  on  the  Continent  of  "Who's  Who"*— the  edition  for  1911 — which  has 

Burope.    By  A.  N.  Holcombe.    Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.  iust  made  its  welcome  appearance,  contains  2246 

482  pp.     $2.  i -^ 

•  One  Way  Out.  By  William  Carleton.  SmaU.  May-  •  Natural  Philosophy.  By  Wilhelm  Ostwald.  Holt, 
nard  and  Company.     303  pp.     SI. 20.  103  pp.     SI. 

«The   New     Nationalism.     By     Theodore     Roosevelt.  »The  American  Year  Book.    Edited  by  8.  N.  D.  North. 

Baker  9c  Taylor  Co.     268  pp.     S1.50.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     867  pp.     S3.50. 

•  The  Sphit  of  Democracy.  By  Lyman  Abbott.  Hough-  (Who's  Who,  1911.  Macmillan  Company.  2246  pp. 
ton.  Mifflin  Co.     215  pp.     S1.25.  S2.50. 
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pages.  This  biographical  dictionary,  as  we  have 
had  occasion  to  remark  many  times  before,  is  one 
of  the  very  few  absolutely  indispensable  reference 
books. 

The  first  volume  of  a  "Cyclopedia  of  Educa- 
tion"* has  just  come  from  the  Macmillan  press. 
The  editor  of  this  work,  strangely  enough 'the  first 
of  its  scope  in  the  English  language,  is  Professor 
Paul  Monroe  of  the  Teachers'  College,  Columbia 
University.  In  the  work  of  preparation  he  had- 
the  assistance  of  fifteen  departmental  editors  and 
more  than  looo  individual  contributors.  The  aim 
of  the  editorial  staff  has  been  to  include  in  these 
volumes  a  concise  discussion  of  all  topics  of  im- 

>  A  Ovclopedia  of  Education.     Edited  by  Paul  Monroe. 
Macmillan.     654  pp..  ill.     Vol.  I.     S5. 


portance  and  interest  to  the  teacher,  and  to  give 
such  information  concerning  educational  practice 
as  is  essential  to  a  book  of  reference.  Complete- 
ness of  scope  has  been  sought  rather  than  com- 
pleteness of  treatment.  Many  of  the  leading 
educational  specialists  of  this  and  other  lands  have 
codperated  in  producing  this  great  work,  not  merely 
for  the  sake  of  making  a  useful  work  of  reference, 
but  in  the  hope  that  by  standardizing  and  organ- 
izing a  great  mass  of  information  that  has  hereto- 
fore remained  unsystematized  something  may  be 
contributed  to  the  solution  of  educational  prob- 
lems. It  would  seem  that  a  cyclopedia  of  this 
kind  affording  direct  aid  to  those  engaged  in  educa- 
tional work  must  necessarily  assist  materially  in 
unifying  educational  thought  and  practice. 
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HON.   CHARLES  D.  HILLES.  THE  NEW   SECRETARY  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 


for  final  ratification.  Meanwhile,  a  number 
of  States  are  adopting  the  Oregon  plan,  under 
which  the  people  are  able  to  designate  their 
choice  for  Senator,  the  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture having  agreed  in  advance  to  ac<fept  the 
popular  verdict.  Whether  or  not  the  Con- 
stitution is  amended,  the  people  will  manage 
to  do  some  things  that  appeal  to  them  as 
desirable.  We  are  destined  to  have  a  good 
deal  of  experience  of  direct  popular  action  in 
various  forms.  Among  the  Senators  the  fore- 
most champions  of  these  ideas  are  Mr.  Owen 
of  Oklahoma  on  the  Democratic  side,  and  Mr. 
Bourne  of  Oregon  on  the  Republican  side. 
Thus  in  the  closing  days  of  Congress  Senator 
Owen  prevented  the  final  admission  of  New 
Mexico  as  a  State  because  Arizona's  admis- 
sion was  being  delayed  on  account  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  radical  features  of  the  .Arizona 
constitution.  It  seems  that  the  people  of 
Arizona  ha\'e  not  only  adopted  the  ideas  of 
referendum,  initiative,  and  recall,  but  have 
extended  the  recall  to  elected  judges  as  well 
as  to  other  elected  officers.  Whatever  one 
may  think  of  applying  the  recall  to  judges, 
there  would  seem  no  reason  why  Arizona 
should  not  settle  a  question  of  that  kind  for 
herself.     This  magazine  objected  to  the  ad- 


mission of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  merely 
because  of  the  belief  that  they  were  not  well 
enough  developed  to  protect  themselves 
against  the  mining  corporations,  railroads, 
and  other  outside  capitalistic  interests  that 
would  dictate  the  election  of  United  States 
Senators  and  control  their  judicial  and  finan- 
cial arrangements.  The  only  salvation  for 
communities  of  that  kind  would  seem  to  be  in 
somewhat  radical  methods  of  democracy. 

The  attempt  described  in  these 
a"Ji%      pages  last  month  to  force  a  novel 

change  in  second-class  postage 
rates  by  the  trick  of  a  rider  on  an  ajipropria- 
tion  bill,  was  of  course  foredoomed  to  defeat. 
Postal  rates  are  matters  of  wide  public  inter- 
est, and  their  change  belongs  ob\'iously  to  the 
representatives  of  the  people.  No  reason 
whatever  exists  for  increasing  rates  on  any 
class  of  matter;  and  keen,  businesslike  ad- 
ministration of  the  Post  office  would  make  it 
iwssible  in  the  future  to  lower  rates  and  also 
to  gi\-e  the  people  a  cheap,  uniform  parcels 
post.  But  it  is  useless  to  hope  for  these 
things  until  the  Post-Office  Department  ceases 
to  be  run  as  a  political  machine  and  as  an 
adjunct  of  the  National  Republican  Commit- 


HON.  CHAMP  CLARK-NEXT  SPEAKER  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  choice  of  the  Democratic  members  of  the  Sixty-second  Congress  for  Speaker  of 
the  House  is  [he  Hon.  Champ  Clark,  who  for  many  years  has  represented  the  Ninth 
Missouri  District.  Mr.  Clark  was  born  in  Kentucky  sixty-one  years  ago.  His  name  is 
a  shortening  of  his  another's  family  name  (Beauchamp).  His  education  was  obtained 
in  the  public  schools,  at  Kentucky  University,  at  Bethany  College,  and  at  the  Cincinnati 
Law  School.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three  Mr,  Clark  became  president  of  Marshall  Col- 
lege in  West  Virginia,  but  he  soon  returned  to  the  profession  of  the  law,  removing  to 
Missouri  and  engaging  in  practice  at  Bowling  Green  in  that  State.  He  Iwcame  prosecut- 
ing attorney  of  Pike  County  in  1885  and  four  years  later  was  sent  to  Congress  from  his 
district.  With  the  exception  of  two  Congresses, — ^the  Fifty-second  and  the  Fifty-fourth, 
— Mr.  Clark  has  served  continuously  in  the  House  for  the  past  twenty-lwo  years  and 
last  fall  was  reelected  to  the  Sixty-second  Congress.  In  the  second  session  of  the  Sixtieth 
Congress  and  in  the  Sixty-first  Congress  he  was  minority  leader  of  the  House.  For 
many  years  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  In  1904 
he  was  permanent  t-hairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Convention  at  Si.  I.ouis. 
Mr,  Clark  is  famous  in  Congress  for  his  wit  and  readiness  in  ileliato,  for  his  knowl- 
edge of  .Americin  history,  and  for  his  suavity  and  self-control  under  all  circumstaili-es. 
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were  actuated  by  zeal  for  the  public  welfare  roads  of  the  country,  to  over  $100,000,000, 
rather  than  by  those  motives  which  Mr.  Taft  and  that  very  many  of  these  wage  advances 
ascribes  to  them  when  he  denounces  them  as  were  awarded  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
an  " imscrupulous  conspiracy.'*  Mr.  Balling-  Commission  themselves,  acting  as  arbitrators 
er  has  suffered  greatly  and  has  administered  under  the  Erdmann  Act.  The  railroads 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  with  excep-  showed  that  aside  from  labor  items  their  cost 
tional  ability  under  circumstances  so  painful  of  living  had  increased  all  along  the  line,  due 
that  few  men  could  have  endured  them.  to  the  large  advance  in^he  cost  of  materials 

and  supplies  in  the  last  decade.    It  was  urged 

Tht  Rail'    ^^     February     23     the    Inter-  that  some  increase  in  rates  was  absolutely 

road  Rau    state  Commerce  Commission  an-  necessary  to  enable  the  roads  to  give  good  serv- 

DeciBion     ^ounced   its  unanimous  decision  ice,  and,  most  important,  to  enable  them  to 

in  the  matter  of  the  general  increase  of  rates  sell  securities  for  the  purpose  of  extensions  and 

asked  for  by  the  railroads  of  the  East  and  improvements  necessary  to  handle  eflSciently 

Middle  West.     For  over  twelve  months  the  the  always  increasing  volume  of  business. 

decision   has   been   anxiously   awaited   and 

elaborately  discussed,  the  general  expectation  j^^  ^^^_  The  burden  of  proving  the  rea- 
being  that  the  railroads  would  get  a  part  of  miaaion's  sonableness  of  higher  freight 
what  they  asked  for.  The  decision,  as  given  ^''»"'«''  rates  is,  under  the  present  law, 
by  Commissioner  Prouty  for  the  Eastern  upon  the  railroads.  Commissioners  Prouty 
roads  and  Commissioner  Lane  for  the  Western  and  Lane,  in  their  elaborate  and  impor- 
roads,  is  a  sweeping  refusal  of  the  railroads*  tant  decisions,  refused  to  consider  that  the 
request.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  minor  present  or  prospective  condition  of  railroad 
instances  of  rate  increases  in  the  Southwest,  earnings  shows  a  real  necessity  for  higher 
where  the  Commission  determined  the  roads  rates.  It  was  frankly  admitted  by  the  Com- 
were  not  so  prosperous  as  in  the  North  and  mission  that  if  earnings  had  fallen  to  such 
East,  no  advance  of  rates  is  allowed  to  any  of  a  point  that  the  credit  of  the  railroads  was 
the  hundreds  of  roads  interested.  The  Com-  impaired,  the  rates  should  be  advanced; 
mission  announced  that  if  the  proposed  new  but  the  Commission  maintained  that,  while 
schedule  was  not  cancelled  by  March  10,  it  the  prices  of  railroad  bonds  were  lower  than 
would  go  further  than  a  refusal  to  allow  pres-  they  were  ten  years  ago,  this  was  due  to  a 
ent  increases  and  make  a  rule  that  for  two  general  raising  of  interest  rates,  and  not  to 
years  to  come  there  should  be  none.  The  an  impairment  of  credit  resulting  from  the 
railroad  men  expressed  great  surprise  at  the  fright  of  investors  over  poor  railroad  eam- 
nature  of  the  decision,  and  tendered  the  Com-  ings.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  current 
mission  a  request  that  they  should  be  allowed  prices  of  municipal  bonds  had,  in  the  past 
merely  to  suspend  the  new  and  higher  sched-  decade,  fallen  even  more  than  the  quotations 
ule  of  tariffs  until  November  i  of  this  year,  in  on  railroad  bonds.  The  Commission  esti- 
the  belief  that  before  that  date  the  monthly  mated  the  net  earnings  of  the  railroads  during 
reports  of  the  earnings  would  add  competent  the  fiscal  year  1910  and  found  them  larger 
and  sufficient  testimony  to  the  original  con-  than  in  any  previous  year.  It  refused  to  con- 
tention that  the  higher  rates  were  actually  sider  the  earnings  of  the  last  few  months  as  an 
necessary  for  the  efficient  operation  of  the  all-important  argument,  urging  that  larger 
roads  and  the  maintenance  of  their  credit,  cycles  of  experience  must  be  used  in  decid- 
This  request,  too,  was  refused.  ing  so  important  a  question.     Commissioner 

Lane  said  *'the  carriers  of  the  United  States 
The  Con-     '^^^    ^^^^    increases    had    been  have  accumulated  an  unappropriated  surplus 
thT/tailr  %   ^^^^^  ^^^  ^y  ^w^  groups  of  rail-  amounting  to  $800,642,923,  whereas  in  1899 
a  roa  a  ^.^j^^g     Those  north  of  the  Ohio  this  surplus,  as  given  in  the  books  of  the  car- 
River  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  had  an-  riers,  was  but  $194,106,367.     In  ten  years, 
nounced  a  revision  of  their  class  rates  equiva-  with  an  increasing  maintenance  charge  and 
^    lent  to  a  general  increase  of  from  5  to  8  per  a  vastly  increased  charge  of  interest,  these 
cent.     The  roads  of  the  Middle  West  had  carriers  had  accumulated  a  surplus  of  $606,- 
demanded  an  increase  in  commodity  rates  of   536,556,  or  an  increase  of  312  per  cent,  over 
about  the  same  proportions.     It  was  esti-   1899,  while  the  mileage  had  increased  only 
mated   that   the   increase   would  be  about  36  per  cent.     Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  such 
$27,000,000.     It  was  urged,  in  support  of  the  facts  are  a  complete  answer  to  those  who 
new  schedules,  that  the  wage  advances  of  persistently  *view  with  alarm'  the  outlook 
19 10  amounted  in  the  aggregate,  for  the  rail-  of  American  railroads?"    This  paragraph  is 
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VETERANS  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR   FROM  THE  SOLDIERS"   HOME  AT  HAMPTON.  VIRaNIA.  WATCH- 

INC  THE  EMBARKATION  OF  TROOPS  FROM  FORTRESS  MONROE  ON  MARCfl   14, 

DESTINED  FOR  THE  MEXICAN   FRONTIER 

wick  of  the  services  performed  by  the  Federal  small.    The  annual  pension  bill  for  the  veter- 
navy  in  the  great  struggle.  ans  of  '61-5  affects  the  South  somewhat  as  if 
it  were  paying  each  year, — year  after  year, — 
FiBtiMt     ^^  '^^  dosing  hours  of  the  Sixty-  a  substantial  war  indemnity  as  punishment 
mn  111      first  Congress,  earlj'  last  month,  a  for  a  devastating  struggle  entered  upon  half 
sauu       |^j]j  gj.gaj|y  increasing  the  aggre-  a  century  ago.     It  is  probably  true  that  it  the 
gate  amount  of  pension  money  paid  to  Union  Federal  veterans  now  surviving  could  by  their 
veterans,  which  had  passed  the  lower  House,  own  free  will  extend  the  pension  system  to  the 
and  was  about  to  pass  the  Senate,  was  de-  survivors  of  the  Southern  armies  they  would 
feated  upon  a  point  of  order  raised  by  Sena-  be  heartily  glad  to  do  it.   Several  of  the  South- 
tor  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts.    The  country  is  ern    States    have    recently    increased    very 
wholly  generous  in  its  attitude  of  mind  to-  greatly  the  amounts  paid  by  them  to  surviv- 
ward  the  survivors   of   the  war  that  began  ing  Confederate  veterans,  and  in  these  cases, 
fifty  years  ago.     It  does  not  follow,  however,  — as  recently  in  the  Tennessee  Legislature, — 
that  new  pension  laws,  carrying  large  appro-  Republicans  and  sons  of  Union  soldiers  are  as 
priations,  ought  to  be  passed  without  careful  ready  to  appropriate  these  necessary  sums  as 
study  and  thorough  discussion.    There  is  one  are  the  sons  of  Confederates, 
phase  of  the  pension  question  that  Is  not  often 

emphasized,  yet  it  deserves  to  be  stated  in  a  f^,soot;<ot-  '*  '^  merely  just  that  Congress 
spirit  of  candor.  So  far  as  the  Northern  wunwoe/o™!  should  remember  that  the  South- 
States  are  concerned,  large  pension  payments  '"  "°""'  ern  States  to-day  are  not  only 
involve  no  economic  waste  or  drain.  The  caring  for  Confederate  survivors  but  are  at 
money  is  collected  from  the  people  by  taxa-  the  same  time  contributing  toward  the  pay- 
tion  and  is  paid  back,  somewhat  unevenly,  to  ment  of  Federal  pensions  in  the  North  a 
the  communiries  from  which  it  is  drawn,  much  larger  sum  than  they  are  able  to  devote 
The  South,  however,  is  not  affected  in  this  to  the  welfare  of  indigent  Confederates.  We 
way.  The  number  of  Federal  pensioners  have  no  remedy  of  any  kind  to  propose  for  a 
living  in  the  Southern  States  is  comparatively  situation  that  the  South  itself  bears  with 
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dignity,  and  with  few  protestations.  But  the 
South  as  a  region  has  not  thus  far  in  our  his- 
tory profited  quite  so  much  as  have  New 
England  and  the  North  and  West  by  rea- 
son of  federal  policies,  whether  economic  or 
otherwise.  Happily,  sectionalism  has  to  a 
great  extent  disappeared,  whether  considered 
from  the  standpoint  of  sentiment  or  from  that 
of  public  policy.  The  great  resources  of  the 
South  have  not  cs  yet  had  so  higli  a  degree  of 
developmrnt  as  thoss  of  most  other  parts  of 
the  country.  There  are  many  good  reasons 
cf  statesmanship,  as  well  as  of. right  feeling, 
ivhich  should  actuate  us  in  doing  as  much  for 
ih.Q  Sout!i  henceforth  as  we  have  heretofore 
dene  for  the  North  and  the  West.  The 
rpir!t  of  self-help  is  fully  aroused  in  the  South, 
and  the  Commercial  Congress  held  bst  month 
at  Atlanta  gave  expression  to  the  sort  of 
energy  and  optimism  ihat  must  result  in 
colossal  achievements  in  the  early  future. 
Southern  agriculture  is  at  the  beginning  of 
a  great  revival.  Southern  water-powers  are 
being  developed,  and  cotton  mills  are  rapidly 
increasing  in  their  number  and  their  output. 
Southern  education  is  advancing  all  along  the 
line  under  the  difficulties  involved  in  provid- 
ing schools  for  two  races.  The  country  as  a 
whole  has  done  only  a  little  of  what  it  ought 
to  do  for  Southern  schools.  As  for  Southern 
agriculture,  it  will  flourish  because  of  the  ad- 
vantages afforded  by  superior  climate  and  the 
relatively  low  price  of  land.  The  foundations 
of  Southern  prosperity  are  now  laid  firmly, 
and  the  future  is  bright. 

aouihirn  ^^  ^  happens  that  we  shall  have 
stattintn  af  a  fairly  good  prospect  of  hearing 

( t  rout  fjf^^  Southern  statesmen  in  the 
near  future.  On  the  fourth  day  of -the  pres- 
ent month  of  April  the  Sixty-second  Congress 
nill  assemble  in  special  session,  and  it  will 
organize  with  a  Democratic  majority  of 
sixty-six,  the  Democratic  members  number- 
ing 328  and  the  Republicans  162.  Inasmuch 
as  the  new  Democratic  Seats  have  been  gained 
in  Northern  districts  heretofore  Republican, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  Democrats  of  longer 
experience  in  the  House  are  for  the  most  part 
from  the  South  and  from  certain  stable  Demo- 
cratic communities  like  New  York  City. 
Thus  the  Speakership  will  be  accorded  to  the 
Hon,  Champ  Clark,  who  has  seen  twenty 
years  of  service  as  a  member  from  Missouri, 
and  who  is  a  very  typical  American  citizen. 
Mr,  Clark  is  a  man  of  upright  and  straight- 
forward personal  qualities,  genial  and  concilia- 
tory in  his  manners,  and  broadly  patriotic  in 
his  sentiments.     Next  to  Mr.  Clark  the  most 


influential  man  in  the  new  Congress  will  be 
the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, Hon,  Oscar  W.  Underwood,  of  Bir- 
mingham, Alabama.  He  has  already  served 
sixteen  years  continuously  in  the  House 
and  has  been  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  great  committee  of  which  he  now 
becomes  chairman,  succeeding  the  Hon.  Se- 
reno  Payne,  of  New  York.  The  committee 
over  which  Mr.  Underwood  presides  has 
a  new  importance  because  the  Democrats 
have  agree(>  to  transfer  to  it  the  authority 
hitherto  exercised  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  to  select  the  members  of  all  the 
other  standing  committees. 

Liaiirt  In  '^^^  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
tht  Hiw  was  appointed  by  a  Democratic 
"'"'""  caucus  in  January,  at  the  same 
time  that  Mr.  Champ  Clark  was  selected  as 
Speaker.  This  committee  has  been  busy 
during  the  past  month  in  arranging  the  com- 
mittee assignments  which  it  will  be  prepared 
to  submit  for  final  approval  to  a  full  caucus 
of  the  Democratic  majority  on  April  i,  just 
before  Congress  convenes.  While  there  is  no 
warrant  for  supposing  that  chairmanships 
will  be  assigned  as  a  matter  o'  the 

men  who  in  the  last  Congres'  k- 
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Tawney  in  dealing  with  the  great  supply 
bills  that  aggregate  a  thousand  million  dol- 
lars a  year  his  responsibilities  will  be  heavy. 

lariir  When  once  the  session  opens  it 
w  thi  will  be  the  Ways  and  Means 
Forefront  {^Qijiniittee  upon  which  the  coun- 
try's attention  will  be  chiefly  focused.  This 
is  because  the  extra  session  is  called  for 
the  sake  of  dealing  with  questions  that 
must  first  be  considered  and  reported  upon 
by  the  committee  that  deals  with  reve- 
nue matters.  On  March  4,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  session,  the  Sixty-first  Congress 
having  reached  the  end  0/  the  term  for  which 
it  was  elected,  President  Taft  issued  a  brief 
proclamation  calling  upon  the  new  Congress 
to  assemble  at  noon  on  April  4.  His  procla- 
mation recited  the  fact  that  the  agreement 
with  Canada  regarding  reciprocal  tariff  legis- 
lation had  made  it  the  duty  of  the  President 
to  use  his  best  efforts  to  make  the  arrange- 
ment operative;  and  since  the  House  had 
passed  the  desired  bill  but  the  Senate  had  not 
reached  a  vote,  it  was  thought  by  the  Presi- 
dent that  an  extraordinary  occasion  had 
arisen  which  justified  the  calling  of  a  special 
session.  There  was  no  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  leaders  of  either  House,  or  of  either  party, 
for  this  early  meeting  of  the  Sixty-second 


ing  minority  members,  yet  doubtless  there 
will  be  a  tendency  to  recognize  important 
previous  service  by  giving  chairmanships  to 
those  Democrats  who  have  heretofore  had 
senior  party  rank  on  their  respective  com- 
mittees. Next  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee it  is  permissible  to  regard  the  Rules 
Committee  as  exercising  a  greater  power  than 
any  other.  It  seems  generally  understood 
that  the  Hon.  Robert  Lee  Henry,  pf  Texas,  is 
to  be  chairman  of  that  committee,  Mr, 
Henry  has  served  continuously  during  the 
past  seven  terms,  and  is  an  excellent  parlia- 
mentarian, although  the  Hon.  John  J.Fitz- 
gerald, of  New  York,  has  a  wider  reputation 
as  an  authority  upon  rules  and  procedure 
than  any  other  Democrat  in  the  House.  Mr. 
Fitzgerald,  however,  is  said  to  be  slated  for 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations ;  and  the  Democratic  caucus  had 
resolved  that  the  Rules  Committee  should  not 
be  made  up  of  men  holding  posts  at  the  head 
of  other  great  committees.  Mr.  Fitzgerald, 
who  is  stili  under  forty,  is  beginning  his  thir- 
teenth year  of  continuous  service  in  the 
House  from  a  Brooklyn  district;  and  if,  in- 
deed, it  is  to  fall  to  his  lot  to  succeed  Mr. 
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THREE  DEMOCRATIC  LEADERS  WHO  WILL  BE  PROMINENT  IN  THE  NEW  CONGRESS 


Congress.  Several  matters  of  great  public 
interest  occupied  the  time  of  the  Senate  so 
that  it  seemed  almost  impossible  to  adopt 
tlie  appropriation  bills  before  the  4th  of 
March.  But  by  tremendous  effort  and 
several  all-night  sessions  in  the  last  week 
of  the  term,  all  necessary  business  was  com- 
pleted, and  the  session  adjourned. 

j.^^  The  reciprocity  treaty  had  made 
Riciprmitii    its  appearance  as  a  surprise  to 

**"""  Congress.  Every  one  knew,  of 
course,  that  an  agreement  of  this  kind  was  in 
process  of  negotiation.  In  his  regular  mes- 
sage at  the  opening  of  the  session,  Mr.  Taft 
had  referred  to  the  negotiations  and  had  in- 
formed Congress  that'  they  were  to  be  re- 
sumed at  Washington  in  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary, having  been  postponed  in  November  at 
Ottawa.  There  was  nothing  in  the  message 
to  suggest  the  idea  that  the  January  negotia- 
tions could  result  in  the  completion  of  a  great 
reciprocal  tariff  measure  in  time  for  its  adop- 
tion by  Congress  in  a  session  which  must  have 
accomplished  its  principal  work  during  Febru- 
ary. But  it  had  so  happened  that  two 
cabinet  ministers  came  from  Ottawa  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Canadian  Government  early 
in  January,  and  they  worked  upon  the  treaty 
in  direct  relation  with  Secretary  Knox. 
These  men  of  high  authority  made  progress 
rapidly  and  signed  the  document  on  January 
21.  This  trade  agreement  was  transmitted 
to  the  Senate  in  a  special  message  from  Presi- 


dent Taft  on  January  26.  The  message  stated 
in  a  strong  and  convincing  manner  the 
broad  reasons  for  closer  trade  relations  with 
our  neighbors  who  share  with  us  this  develop- 
ing continent.  There  was  every  presumption 
in  favor  of  the  treaty's  ultimate  acceptance. 

i^^i^i^  But  President  Taft's  special  mes- 
Political  sage  hadnotintimatedanyreasons 
fitoru  ^j  emergency,  requiring  Congres- 
sional action  without  the  usual  processes  of 
consideration  in  committee  and  debate 
upon  the  floor  of  each  House.  A  great  trade 
agreement  of  this  kind,  though  a  diplomatic 
affair  while  in  the  process  of  negotiation, 
becomes  thereafter  as  much  a  matter  of 
legislation  as  any  other  tarifif  or  revenue 
measure.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
many  things  had  happened  since  reciprocity 
negotiations  had  been  originally  begun. 
For  one  thing,  there  had  been  a  national 
election,  in  which  the  party  in  power  had 
been  decisively  beaten,  the  tariff  question 
being  the  foremost  issue.  The  Republicans, 
in  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1908,  had 
promised  a  thorough-going  revision  and  re- 
duction of  the  tariff.  The  country  had  taken 
them  at  their  word.  In  a  special  session 
called  for  that  purpose  just  two  years  ago, 
the  Republicans  had  enacted  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  tariff,  which  they  offered  as  a  full 
solution  of  the  tariff  problem  for  at  least  ten 
years  to  come.  The  Administration  had 
accepted  the  work  of  Congress,  and  had  com- 
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I  IQ  right.  Hon.  Chai. 


mended  it  to  the  country  mth  much  lauda-  with  their  proposed  revision  of  the  tariff  as 

tion.     But  the  Democrats  and  the  insurgent  a  whole.     The  Republicans,  moreover,  were 

Republicans  had  criticized  the  Payne-Aldrich  not  prepared  in  either  House  for  any  kind  of 

tariff  in  a  spirit  of  extreme  hostility.     Nego-  action  in  immediate  modification  of  the  ex- 

tiations  for  a  reduced  reciprocal  tariff  between  isting  tariff.    Thus  it  happened  that  an  agree- 

Canada  and  the  United  States  had  been  en-  ment  which  under  other  circumstances  might 

tered  upon  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Payne-  have  been  most  opportune,  and  which  had 

Aldrich  tariff  as  a  permanent  enactment.  much  to  commend  it  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  nation's  larger  policies,  was  urged  upon 

J     The   sweeping   Democratic   vie-  Congress  at  a  very  inconvenient  moment. 
Taror      tory  in  the  Congressional  elec- 
CMtfK/a-..    tionsof  November,  1910,  changed       „.pr«-    President    Tatt    had    persuaded 
the  situation  entirely.    The  Democrats  had        umrt      himself   that  Its  immediate  ac- 
accepted  a  qi^ndate  from   the  country   to         '"""cu     c^ptance  would  be  an  important 

overhaul   the  Payne-Aldrich   tariff.     Under  victory  for  his  administration  and  a  good 

these  circumstances,  a  reciprocal  tariff  agree-  thing  for  the  country.     By  arguments  ad- 

ment  with  Canada  had  to  be  considered  from  dressed  to  individual  Senators,  and  by  daily 

the  standpoint  of  proposed  changes  in  the  announcements  through  the  newspaper  corre- 

general  tariff  system,  rather  than  from  that  spondents,  President  Taft  brought  himself 

of  the  Payne- .\ldrich  act.     The  Democrats  to  an  attitude  of  mind  that  had  not  been 

might  reasonably  have  asked  to  be  allowed  suggested  in  his  message.    He  declared  that 

to  consider  the  reciprocity  agreement  next  if  the  agreement  were  not  passed  he  would 

winter  at  the  regular  session  in  connection  call  a  s[>eciat  session  of  the  new  Congress. 
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As  matters  stood,  it  was  doubtful  whether 
measures  already  pending  and  far  advanced 
could  be  acted  upon  in  the  brief  period  re- 
maining. The  Democrats  in  the  House, 
under  the  lead  of  Mr.  Champ  Clark, — de- 
siring to  avert  an  extra  session  and  willing 
also  to  put  the  Republican  majority  in  a 
difficult  position,— promptly  declared  them- 
selves in  favor  of  ttte  reciprocity  agreement. 
Mr.  McCall,  of  Massachusetts,  a  Republican 
tariS  reformer,  took  the  lead  as  against  the 
great  majority  of  the  House  Republicans, 
including  Speaker  Cannon  and  the  chief 
members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee. It  was  necessary  to  secure  a  special  rule 
under  which  the  bill  ratifying  the  agreement 
could  be  reported  to  the  House  and  voted 
upon  without  amendments  or  real  debate.  It 
seemed  impossible  to  obtain  such  a  ruling. 
Everything  turned  upon  the  action  of  Mr. 
Boutell,  of  Illinois,  of  the  Rules  Committee, 
who  had  usually  been  relied  upon  to  act  in 
harmony  with  Speaker  Cannon.  Mr.  Boutell, 
however,  had  lost  his  seat  in  Congress  and 
was  serving  his  last  term.     It  also  happened     cop.nahn*  p:u;h  11.=..,  n.  y. 

that  he  was  an  earnest  applicant  for  an  ap-  hon.  philander  c.  knox,  secretary  of  state 
pointment  at  the  hands  of  President  Taft.  '"""  ^""'''*"-  "«  ™„^™t\^„"^''"^'"""'  '°  "  *"'"' 
Mr.  Boutell  was  [lersuaded  to  favor  the  spe-  '^°'"^ 

cialrule;andsoreciprocitywaspaBsedthrough  Even  the  Republicans  of  the  House  who  felt 
,  the  House  without  being  read  or  considered,  constrained  to  vote  for  the  agreement  under 
His  excellent  services  in  Congress  and  as  a  these  circumstances  were  very  far  from  being 
public  man  have  been  promptly  recognized  [^leased  with  the  alternative  that  had  been 
by  his  appointment  as  minister  to  Portugal,  forced  upon  them.  In  the  Senate  there  were 
no  rules  that  could  be  taken  advantage  of, 
f^        -^^  and  there  was  no  sentiment  whatsoever  in 

favor  of  an  immediate  vote  upon  the  Cana- 
dian treaty.  The  McCail  bill  was  allowed  to 
be  held  back  by  the  discussion  of  other 
measures.  The  Finance  Committee  was  will- 
ing to  have  the  measure  reported  without 
recommendation;  but  it  was  evident  that* 
there  was  a  tacit  understanding  in  the  Senate 
that  the  bill  should  not  reach  the  point  of 
serious  discussion.  Not  until  the  very  last 
did  the  Senators  believe  that  the  President 
would  call  an  extra  session,  in  case  all  the 
appropriation  bills  were  passed.  Mr.  Taft 
had,  however,  committed  himself  too  defi- 
nitely to  be  persuaded  to  change  his  mind, 
and  so  the  extra  session  was  duly  called. 

j.^^  It  would  be  idle  to  predict  what 
Probable  the  special  session  will  do.  In  the 
froaram  ^^j|  j^j,  ^^^  session,  Mr.  Taft  men- 
tioned no  urgent  business  except  the  reci- 
procity agreement.  By  a  parliamentary  slip 
i  STAR  '"  ^^'^  closing  moments  of  the  session,  the 
Tariff  Commission  bill,  which  had  passed 
both  houses,  failed  to  become  a  law.    Presi- 
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dent  Taf  t  will  probably  ask  Congress  to  make  who  is  the  author  of  the  clause  in  the  Payne- 

the  Tariff  Commission  a  fact,  and  he  would  Aldrich  bill  under  which  Mr.  Taft's  present 

naturally  prefer  that  Congress  should  not  Tariff  Board  is  at  work.     Senator  Beveridge 

deal  at  this  time  with  any  of  the  tariff  sched-  also  led  in  the  discussion  of  the  Lorimer  case 

ules.    If  the  Tariff  Conrniission  were  set  at  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  he  was  the  one 

work  it  would  be  prepared  by  December  to  Republican  member  of  the  investigating  com- 

supply  Congress  with  a  great  mass  of  infor-  mittee  who  reported  adversely  to  the  reten- 

mation  on  designated  topics.    It  should  be  tion  of  his  seat  by  Senator  Lorimer.     The 

remembered  that  Congress  increased  the  ap-  debate  was  exhaustive ,•  and  the  final  vote 

propriation  for  the  existing  Tariff  Board,  and  resulted  in  46  Senators  voting  in  favor  of 

that  Mr.  Taft  added  to  this  board  two  mem-  Lorimer  and  40  Senators  voting  against  him. 

bers,  namely,  Mr.  Howard,  of  Georgia,  a  re-  Some  of  those  who  voted  for  him  evidently 

tiring  member  of  Congress,  and  Professor  believed  that  he  was  entitled  to  the  benefit  of 

Page,  of  the  University  of  Virginia.   Professor  any  doubt.    The  exact  question,  however,  at 

Emery,  and  Messrs.  Sanders  and  Reynolds,  issue  was  not  whether  Mr.  Lorimer  himself 

had  already  accomplished  a  great  deal  of  had  done  anything  wrong,  or  whether  he 

work.     If  the  Tariff  Commission  bill  passes,  should  be  expelled.     It  was  simply  a  question        i 

these  five  men  will  be  named  as  the  com-  whether  or  not  the  Illinois  Legislature  had       ^ 

missioners.    They  will  have  enlarged  prestige  conducted  a  valid  election.    Senators  Root,        ^ 

and  authority,  but  otherwise  will  be  doing  the  Beveridge,  and  others,  showed  plainly  that       "^ 

very  work  to  which  President  Taft  has  al-  the  action  of  the  Springfield  Legislature  had      ^ 

ready  assigned  them.    Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Taft  been    tainted    by   bribery   and   corruption.      .  * 

proposes  to  deal  with  the  tariff  in  a  strictly  Several  of  the  Senators  who  voted  in  favor  of       - 

non-partisan  fashion,   the  Democrats  may  Lorimer  reached  the  end  of  their  terms  on 

think  it  well  to  pass  the  reciprocity  agreement  March  4.    A  number  of  those  who  come  in  as 

and  perhaps  the  conmussion  bill,  and  leave  new  Senators  will  be  likely  to  take  the  view 

further  tariff  work  until  December.     It  is  held  by  the  forty, — the  kind  of  view  that 

natural,  however,  that  they  should  seek  to  would  be  unanimous  in  the  English  House  of 

gain  as  much  party  prestige  and  advantage  as  Commons  or  in  the  parliamentary  bodies  of 

they  properly  can  from  the  opportunities  that  any  other  country  in  the  world.    Nothing 

the  Republicans  have  put  in  their  hands.  The  whatever  is  to  prevent  the  question  from  com- 

business  interests  of  the  country  would  prefer  ing  up  again,  inasmuch  as  this  is  not  a  matter 

a  short  session,  regardless  of  achievements,  of  putting  Mr.  Lorimer  on  trial  for  an  offense. 

Business  men  desire  fixed  conditions  and  but  of  deciding  whether  or  not  the  United 

otherwise  take  Uttle  interest  in  the  tariff,  one  States  Senate  will  condone  such  proceedings 

way  or  the  other.     But  the  consuming  public,  as  those  at  Springfield.    A  case  of  this  kind 

as  represented  by  the  classes  drawing  salaries  is  only  settled  when  the  right  view  prevails, 
and  wages,  would  like  to  have  changes  of  the 

tariff  that  would  diminish  the  cost  of  living,  p^    ,^^  £,g^.  The  debate  on  the  popular  elec- 

The  farmers  are  quite  generally  opposed  to  tion  of      tion  of  Senators  was  of  more  than 

•Canadian  reciprocity  unless  accompanied  by  senators     ygyg^j  interest  and  ability.     For 

other  tariff  changes  that  will  make  clothing  many  years  the  House  of  Representatives  has 

and  various  articles  that  farmers  buy  much  favored  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 

cheaper  than  under  the  existing  schedules.  while  the  Senate  itself  had  never  before  al- 
lowed the  question  to  be  reported  out  of  the 

The  Senate    ^here  Were  long  debates  in  the  Judiciary   Conmiittee.     Senator   Borah   led 

in  the      Senate  during  the  closing  weeks  the  fight  in  favor  of  popular  elections  with 

/feoent  Session  ^£  ^j^^  session  upon  the  Lorimer  ingenuity  and  talent.    The  most  effective 

case,  upon  the  direct  election  of  Senators  by  speech  upholding  the  present  plan  was  by 

the  people,  and  upon  the  Tariff  Commission.  Senator  Root.    If  an  amendment  had  not 

President  Taf t's  insistence  upon  the  Canadian  been  brought  forward  involving  the  question 

agreement  had  resulted  in  the  virtual  aban-  of  federal  regulation  and  control  of  elections 

donment  of  the  Tariff  Commission  bill.    The  within  the  States,  the  general  proposition  in 

groupof  "insurgent,"  or  rather  "progressive,"  favor  of  directly  electing  Senators  would  prob- 

Senators  determined,  however,  to  secure  the  ably  have  prevailed.     A  two-thirds  majority 

passage  of  the  commission  bill,  and  they  were  was  required,  and  the  vote  was  54  in  favor 

successful.    The  measure  was  in  charge  of  and  33  against.    It  is  expected  that  in  the 

Senator  Beveridge,who  has  for  years  been  the  Senate  as  reconstituted  this   measure  will 

sponsor  of  the  tariff-commission  plan  and  easily  pass,  and  then  it  will  go  to  the  States 
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for  final  ratification.  Meanwhile,  a  number 
of  States  are  adopting  the  Oregon  plan,  under 
which  the  people  are  able  to  designate  their 
choice  for  Senator,  the  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture having  agreed  in  advance  to  accept  the 
popular  verdict.  Whether  or  not  the  Con- 
stitution is  amended,  the  people  will  manage 
to  do  some  things  that  appeal  to  them  as 
desirable.  We  are  destined  to  have  a  good 
deal  of  experience  of  direct  popular  action  in 
various  forms.  Among  the  Senators  the  fore- 
most champions  of  these  ideas  are  Mr.  Owen 
of  Oklahoma  on  the  Democratic  side,  and  Mr. 
Bourne  of  Oregon  on  the  Republican  side. 
Thus  in  the  closing  days  of  Congress  Senator 
Owen  prevented  the  final  admission  of  New 
Me.xico  as  a  State  because  Arizona's  admis- 
sion was  being  delayed  on  account  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  radical  features  of  the  Arizona 
constitution.  It  seems  that  the  people  of 
Arizona  have  not  only  adopted  the  ideas  of 
referendum,  initiative,  and  recall,  but  have 
extended  the  recall  to  elected  judges  as  well 
as  to  other  elected  officers.  Whatever  one 
may  think  of  applying  the  recall  to  judges, 
there  would  seem  no  reason  why  Arizona 
should  not  settle  a  question  of  that  kind  for 
herself.     This  magazine  objected  to  the  ad- 


mission of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  merely 
because  of  the  belief  that  they  were  not  well 
enough  developed  to  protect  themselves 
against  the  mining  corporations,  railroads, 
and  other  outside  capitalistic  interests  that 
would  dictate  the  election  of  United  States 
Senators  and  control  their  judicial  and  finan- 
cial arrangements.  The  only  salvation  for 
communities  of  that  kind  would  seem  to  be  in 
somewhat  radical  methods  of  democracy. 

The  attempt  described  in  these 
^'"i      P^S^  '^st  month  to  force  a  novel 

change  in  second-class  postage 
rates  by  the  trick  of  a  rider  on  an  appropria- 
tion bill,  was  of  course  foredoomed  to  defeat. 
Postal  rates  are  matters  of  wide  public  inter- 
est, and  their  change  belongs  obviously  to  the 
representatives  of  the  people.  No  reason 
whatever  exists  for  increasing  rates  on  any 
class  of  matter;  and  keen,  businesslike  ad- 
ministration of  the  Post  Office  would  make  it 
possible  in  the  future  to  lower  rates  and  also 
to  give  the  people  a  cheap,  uniform  parcels 
post.  But  it  is  useless  to  hope  for  these 
thingsuntil  the  Post-Office  Department  ceases 
to  be  run  as  a  political  machine  and  as  an 
adjunct  of  the  National  Republican  Commit- 
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tee.  The  Democrats  are  looking  forward  usual  business  ability,  high  personal  qualities, 
very  hopefully  to  success  in  the  next  Presi-  and  an  undoubted  aptitude  for  politics.  The 
dential  election.  One  of  the  important  new  member  of  the  cabinet  is  Mr.  Walter  L. 
planks  in  the  next  Democratic  platform  ought  Fisher,  of  Chicago.  He  is  a  lawyer  who  has 
to  be  a  resolution  demanding  the  business  re-  for  a  good  many  years  been  identified  With 
organization  of  the  Post  Office,  and  declaring  the  struggle  to  improve  municipal  conditions 
that  a  Democratic  President  will  refuse  to  in  his  home  city.  He  is  vice-president  of  the 
follow  the  bad  example  of  associating  the  one  National  Conservation  Association,  of  which 
great  business  department  of  the  Govern-  Mr.  GiffordPinchot  is  president.  He  is  a  man 
ment  with  the  management  of  campaigns  and  of  con\'iction,  of  courage,  and  of  tenacity. 
the  control  of  party  politics.  Secretary  Ballinger  had  undergone  a  great 

strain  and  he  left  office  a  good  deal  broken  in 

President  Taft  begins  the  second  health  if  not  in  spirit.  It  is  a  thousand  pities 
'^'"c/iwbm""' half  of  his  term  with  a  new  Secre-  that  the  so-called  Balhnger-Pinchot  contro- 

tary  of  the  Interior,  and  with  his  versy  could  not  have  been  settled  at  its  in- 
third  appointee  in  the  office  of  Secretary  to  ception.  Mr.  Ballinger  showcdlugh  qualities 
the  President.  Mr.  Norton  retires  from  this  as  an  administrator,  and  if  he  could  have 
confidential  post  to  become  a  vice-president  exchanged  places  with  Secretary  Nagel,  for 
of  the  First  National  Bank  in  New  York.  He  example, great troublewouldhavebeenspared. 
had  served  for  a  time  as  an  Assistant  Secre-  The  report  of  Senator  Nelson  and  his  asso- 
tary  of  the  Treasury,  where  he  fully  justified  ciates  of  the  investigating  committee,  after 
the  favorable  predictions  made  for  him  by  his  their  long  and  fatiguing  sessions,  would  seem 
Chicago  friends.  Mr.  Charles  D.  Hilles,  who  to  us  to  be  fair  and  ju.st.  On  the  other  hand, 
becomes  Secretary  to  the  President,  has  also  it  has  not  seemed  to  us  that  President  Taft  is 
served  for  two  years  as  an  Assistant  Secretary  fully  justified  in  his  harsh  characterization 
of  the  Treasury.  He  was  originally  an  Ohio  of  the  opponents  of  Mr.  Ballinger.  Their 
man,  but  had  for  some  years  been  superin-  methods  were  not  commendable,  and  they 
tendent  of  a  large  juvenile  asylum  in  the  did  not  prove  the  things  they  had  asserted. 
suburbs  of  New  York.     Mr.  lUlles  has  un-  But  the  country  in  general  belie\'es  that  they 
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were  actuated  by  zeal  for  the  public  welfare  roads  of  the  country,  to  over  $100,000,000, 

rather  than  by  those  motives  which  Mr.  Taft  and  that  very  many  of  these  wage  advances 

ascribes  to  them  when  he  denounces  them  as  were  awarded  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 

an  "unscrupulous  conspiracy."    Mr.  Balling-  Commission  themselves,  acting  as  arbitrators 

er  has  suffered  greatly  and  has  administered  under   the   Erdmann  Act.      The    railroads 

the  Department  of  the  Interior  with  excep-  showed  that  aside  from  labor  items  their  cost 

tional  ability  under  circumstances  so  painful  of  living  had  increased  all  along  the  line,  due 

that  few  men  could  have  endured  them.  to  the  large  advance  in  J:he  cost  of  materials 

and  supplies  in  the  last  decade.     It  was  urged 

Ti.   o  n      On     February     ix     the    Inter-  that  some  increase  in  rates  was  absolutely 

The  Rail'  ^^..  iiii.  i 

road  Rate    State  Commerce  Commission  an-  necessary  to  enable  the  roads  to  give  good  serv- 

Deciaion     ^Qunced  its  unauimous  decision  ice,  and,  most  important,  to  enable  them  to 

in  the  matter  of  the  general  increase  of  rates  sell  securities  for  the  purpose  of  extensions  and 

asked  for  by  the  railroads  of  the  East  and  improvements  necessary  to  handle  efficiently 

Middle  West.     For  over  twelve  months  the  the  always  increasing  volume  of  business, 
decision   has   been   anxiously   awaited   and 

elaborately  discussed,  the  general  expectation  j^^  ^^^_  The  burden  of  proving  the  rea- 
being  that  the  railroads  would  get  a  part  of  miaaion'a  sonableness  of  higher  freight 
what  they  asked  for.  The  decision,  as  given  ^"^"^^^  rates  is,  under  the  present  law, 
by  Commissioner  Prouty  for  the  Eastern  upon  the  railroads.  Commissioners  Prouty 
roads  and  Commissioner  Lane  for  the  Western  and  Lane,  in  their  elaborate  and  impor- 
roads,  is  a  sweeping  refusal  of  the  railroads'  tant  decisions,  refused  to  consider  that  the 
request.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  minor  present  or  prospective  condition  of  railroad 
instances  of  rate  increases  in  the  Southwest,  earnings  shows  a  real  necessity  for  higher 
where  the  Commission  determined  the  roads  rates.  It  was  frankly  admitted  by  the  Com- 
were  not  so  prosperous  as  in  the  North  and  mission  that  if  earnings  had  fallen  to  such 
East,  no  advance  of  rates  is  allowed  to  any  of  a  point  that  the  credit  of  the  railroads  was 
the  hundreds  of  roads  interested.  The  Com-  impaired,  the  rates  should  be  advanced; 
mission  announced  that  if  the  proposed  new  but  the  Commission  maintained  that,  while 
schedule  was  not  cancelled  by  March  10,  it  the  prices  of  railroad  bonds  were  lower  than 
would  go  further  than  a  refusal  to  allow  pres-  they  were  ten  years  ago,  this  was  due  to  a 
ent  increases  and  make  a  rule  that  for  two  general  raising  of  interest  rates,  and  not  to 
years  to  come  there  should  be  none.  The  an  impairment  of  credit  resulting  from  the 
railroad  men  expressed  great  surprise  at  the  fright  of  investors  over  poor  railroad  eam- 
nature  of  the  decision,  and  tendered  the  Com-  ings.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  current 
mission  a  request  that  they  should  be  allowed  prices  of  municipal  bonds  had,  in  the  past 
merely  to  suspend  the  new  and  higher  sched-  decade,  fallen  even  more  than  the  quotations 
ule  of  tariffs  until  November  i  of  this  year,  in  on  railroad  bonds.  The  Commission  esti- 
the  belief  that  before  that  date  the  monthly  mated  the  net  earnings  of  the  railroads  during 
reports  of  the  earnings  would  add  competent  the  fiscal  year  19 10  and  found  them  larger 
and  sufficient  testimony  to  the  original  con-  than  in  any  previous  year.  It  refused  to  con- 
tention that  the  higher  rates  were  actually  sider  the  earnings  of  the  last  few  months  as  an 
necessary  for  the  efficient  operation  of  the  all-important  argument,  urging  that  larger 
roads  and  the  maintenance  of  their  credit,  cycles  of  experience  must  be  used  in  decid- 
This  request,  too,  was  refused.  ing  so  important  a  question.     Commissioner 

Lane  said  "the  carriers  of  the  United  States 

The  Con-     '^^^    ^^^^    increases    had    been  have  accumulated  an  unappropriated  surplus 

f/ErjSS/ro^   asked  for  by  two  groups  of  rail-  amounting  to  $800,642,923,  whereas  in  1899 

e  a  ro  a  j.^^^  Those  uorth  of  the  Ohio  this  surplus,  as  given  in  the  books  of  the  car- 
River  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  had  an-  riers,  was  but  $194,106,367.  In  ten  years, 
nounced  a  revision  of  their  class  rates  equiva-  with  an  increasing  maintenance  charge  and 
lent  to  a  general  increase  of  from  5  to  8  per  a  vastly  increased  charge  of  interest,  these 
cent.  The  roads  of  the  Middle  West  had  carriers  had  accumulated  a  surplus  of  $606,- 
demanded  an  increase  in  commodity  rates  of  536,556,  or  an  increase  of  312  per  cent,  over 
about  the  same  proportions.  It  was  esti-  1899,  while  the  mileage  had  increased  only 
mated  that  the  increase  would  be  about  36  per  cent.  Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  such 
$27,000,000.  It  was  urged,  in  support  of  the  facts  are  a  complete  answer  to  those  who 
new  schedules,  that  the  wage  advances  of  persistently  'view  with  alarm*  the  outlook 
1910  amounted  in  the  aggregate,  for  the  rail-  of  American  railroads?"     This  paragraph  is 
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quoted  because  it  gives  well  the  spirit  shown  the  calendar  years  1909  and  1910,  was  at- 

throughout   the   decisions.     "You   are   not  tacked  on  various  grounds,  and  the  decision 

facing  disaster,"  the  Commission  says,  in  of  the  Supreme  Court  affirmed  its  validity  in 

effect;    "you  are  doing  fairly  and  ^nll  do  the  case  of  fifteen  different  corporations  doing 

better.    Your  securities  are  well  regarded,  at  as  many  different  kinds  of  business.    Justice 

home  and  abroad,  and  the  increase  of  business  Day,  who  gave  the  opinion  of  the  court,  set 

certain  to  come  with  the  further  growth  of  the  forth  that  the  impost  was  an  excise  tax  on  the 

country  will  amply  compensate  for  the  higher  doing  of  corporate  business,  and  not  a  direct 

cost  of  living,  wages  included.    It  is  true  that  tax  on  the  holding  of  property, — as  was  the 

this  growth  of  business  will  probably  come  income  tax  pronounced  imconstitutional  in 

at  a  retarded  date  from  now  on,  but  still  it  1895.    In  reply  to  the  contention  that  the 

will  be  enough.    If  it  is  not  enough,  and  if  we  Corporation  Tax  interfered  with  franchises 

are  mistaken,  come  to  us  again  and  have  bet-  created  by  State  laws,  the  court  denied  that 

ter  figures  than  you  have  now,  and  we  will  re-  any  authority  rested  with  the  States  to  im- 

consider  the  matter.    In  the  meantime,  try  pair  and  limit  the  exercise  of  authority  essen- 

to  economize  and  stop  up  leaks  and  make  tial  to  national  existence.    That  the  tax  is 

good  contracts  for  material."  unequal  and  arbitrary  was  also  denied,  on 

the  groimd  that  advantages  are  possessed  by 

Silver  Lin-    '^^^   railroads   have   apparently  corporations  in  the  doing  of  business  which 

inoa  to      determined  to  accept  the  decision  do  not  exist  when  the  same  business  is  done 

the  Cloud  ^i^Quj^  apjjcal  to  the  Conmierce  by  individuals  or  partnerships.  The  objec- 
Court  and,  later,  to  the  Supreme  Court,  tion  on  the  score  of  the  publicity  given  to  cor- 
Most  of  them  show  an  inclination  to  make  the  poration  earnings  was  answered  by  the  state- 
best  of  it,  and  already  there  are  evidences  of  ment  that  this  publicity  is  necessary  to  the 
quiet  contraction  in  expenses,  laying  off  of  proper  application  of  the  law.  The  Govern- 
any  employees  that  can  be  spared  and  making  ment  took  in,  in  1909,  something  over  $27,- 
haste  slowly  in  the  matter  of  extensions  that  000,000  from  the  Corporation  Tax.  Tliere 
had  been  contemplated.  Many  railroad  men  are  262,490  taxable  corporations  listed  in  the 
are  frankly  admitting  that  the  new  neces-  Internal  Revenue  Bureau,  with  capital  stocks 
sity  for  efficient  and  economical  management  aggregating$52,37i,626,752,bondedandother 
is  not  altogether  a  bad  thing.  They  are  indebtedness  of  $31,383,952,696,  and  annual 
pleased,  too,  over  the  virtual  ratification  of  net  incomes  amounting  to  $3,125,481,101. 
the  present  schedule  of  rates  as  reasohable 

and  proper,  and  believe  that  at  least  these  o^w;^«„._  The  fact  that  Arizona's  radical 
Will  not  be  reduced.  They  feel  that  the  in  the  constitution,  with  its  imtiative, 
sweeping  character  of  the  decision  will  oper-  **'***  referendum,  and  recall  provi- 
ate  to  head  off  further  demands  from  their  sions,  has  failed  to  meet  with  the  approval 
employees  for  higher  wages.  They  read  with  of  those  in  high  places  in  Washington,  is  not 
some  gratification  that  portion  of  the  decision  likely  to  stay  the  advance  of  political  radi- 
which  denied  any  intention  on  the  part  of  the  calism  in  the  Western  States.  The  recall  of 
Commissioners  of  holding  the  carriers  down  judges  was  the  features  of  the  Arizona  docu- 
to  any  maximum  rate  of  earnings,  and  which  ment  that  was  most  bitterly  assailed  in  the 
gave  boldly  and  decisively  the  opinion  of  the  Senate  during  the  closing  hours  of  the  Sixty- 
Commission  that  good  and  efficient  manage-  first  Congress.  Yet  that  was  already  a  part 
ment  of  a  railroad  ought  to  be  allowed  the  of  the  Oregon  system  of  popular  govern- 
larger  earnings  that  resulted  from  such  intel-  ment  and  during  the  past  winter  the  Cali- 
ligent  methods.  No  disaster  resulting  from  the  fornia  Legislature  adopted  an  amendment 
failure  of  the  carriers  to  get  what  they  wanted  embodying  the  same  principle.  The  Legis- 
was  indicated  in  the  action  of  the  stock  mar-  lature  has  also  submitted  to  the  electorate 
ket,  which,  after  an  exceedingly  mild  spasm,  of  the  State  for  approval  constitutional 
settled  back  to  where  it  had  been  when  every  amendments  establishing  the  initiative  an4 
one  apparently  believed  the  railroads  would  referendum,  as  well  as  a  woman  suffrage 
get  at  least  a  compromise  on  the  schedules.  amendment.    We  commented  last  month  on 

the  operation  of  the  recall  in  the  matter  of 

The  Cor  or-  ^^^  Federal  Supreme  Court  gave  the  Seattle  mayoralty  contest.     The  same 

ation  Tax    on  March  13  a  unanimous  de-  device  had  already  been  employed  in  Los 

Upheld      cision  Upholding  the  tax  of  2  per  Angeles.      The    Pacific    coast    commimities 

cent,  on  incomes,  above  $5000,  of  corpora-  seem  determined  to  give  these  new  electoral 

tions.    This  tax,  which  had  been  imposed  for  methods  a  thorough  trying-out. 
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"Amtri^   "Twice  within  the  past  twelve 
at  Worm     months    the    President    of    the 

"""  *"*•"  United  States  has  sketched  out  a 
step  in  advance  more  momentous  than  any 
one  thing  that  any  statesman  in  his  [xisition 
has  ventured  to  say  before."  With  these 
words,  Sir  Edward  Grey,  British  Secretary 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  began  an  address  to  the 
House  of  Commons  on  March  13.  The  oc- 
casion was  the  debate  over  the  naval  esti- 
mates. Several  references  had  been  made  to 
the  preparations  being  made  at  Washington 
for  several  months  past  by  Ambassador 
Bryce  and  Secretary  Kno\,  for  a  general  arbi- 
tration treaty  bet%veen  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  When  Congress  assembles 
in  its  regular  session  next  December,  Mr, 
Kno.t  hopes  to  l)e  able  to  submit  such  a 
treaty  to  the  Senate,  providing  for  general 
and  unlimited  arbitration  of  all  questions 
arising  between  the  two  nations.  Sir  Edward 
referred  back  to  President  Taft's  remarks, 
made  on  December  17,  at  the  dinner  of  the 
American  Society  for  the  Judicial  Settlement 
oflnternational  Disputes,  which  were  repeated 
upon  several  other  occasions.  Mr.  Taft  said: 
If  we  can  negotiate  and  put  through  a  positive 
agreement  with  some  other  nation  to  abide  by  the 
adjudication  of  an  international  arbitral  court  in    the  British   fohe 

every  issue  which  cannot  be  settled  by  ncgoti-  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^  notewurihy  i««h  in  ihe  House  of 
ations.  no  mailer  what  it  involves,  whether  honor.  Commom,  h«rtily  approvina  Praiden.  TU,s  s,.a,«.L™. 
lerrilory  or  money,  we  shall  have  made  a  long  step         .  .   ,_.  .  ,„  ,i    i-  ,    x„  ,  h>    .■      t     f  1 

foi-ward  by  demonstrating  that  it  is  possible  Tor       """  "*""  "  ""  ftneio.Amer.can  ArD.iration  i«.t>) 
two  nations,  at  least,  to  establish  between  them 

il;;»tTiEdri'.i!™„"™™„;.''''  *"""  «>«;,"«  >»  'l;'  naUomU  honor   "vital  inter. 
ests,"  and  the  nghts  of  third  countnes,  if 
The  present  treaty  between  the  United  such  are  involved. 
States  and  Great  Britain  excepts  questions 

sir  Edu^ard   ^^   British   Foreign   Secretary, 

er»B'»  Bmt  frankly  admitting  his  realization 

v.^-  -     .f,^^  ""       **'  *^^  weight  and  importance  of 

■~^^^^^^    ■'  '^'^  remarks,  then  gave  the  following  views 

.  '         ^^^  ^^  what  British  action  might  be  under  the 

circumstances: 

We  have  no  proposal  before  us  and,  unless  pub- 
lic opinion  rises  to  the  height  of  discussing  a  pro- 
posal of  that  kind,  it  cannot  be  carried  out.  But 
supposing  two  of  the  greatest  nations  of  the  world 
were  to  make  it  clear  to  the  whole  world  by  such 
an  agreement  that  under  no  circumstances  were 
they  going  to  war  again,  I  venture  to  say  that  it 
would  ha\-c  a  beneficent  effect.  The  nations  that 
made  such  an  agreement  might  be  exposed  to  at- 
tack from  a  third  power.  This  would  probably 
lead  to  their  fallowing  with  an  agreement  to  join 
each  other  in  any  case  where  one  of  them  had  a 
quarrel  with  a  third  nation  which  has  refused  to 

.  ^^ . urhitralc.    We  should  lie  delighlml  to  receive  such 

a  [)roposal.    I  should  feel  it  something  so  far-reach-  , 
Pt.u  K  MKSSAC.1-.  j^g  j„  j,jj  ftinsctiue nil's  that  it  required  nut  only 

(Rrferrina  to  Sir  E.iw:.,d  i;,ry\  ..n.l..r«ii«ni  of  Prf,i,l.^-it     the  slKnalure  of  bi.lh  KKVertlinents  hut  the  dellber- 
Taf l-»  viwi  -m  mi.-m»ti..nal  arl.ilratiun)  ately  detidcd  sani'linn  <if  I'iirliamenl.     Thai  I  be- 

Pi.on  t)»-  IIVIJ  (Nlv  Yufk>  lleve  would  he  obtaini-cl. 
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of  the  Diaz  regime  concerning  "barbarous" 
Mexico.  From  time  to  time  this  magazine 
has  called  attention  to  the  solid  political, 
economic  and  industrial  achievements  of 
President  Diaz  ill  modernizing  his  country. 
We  have  also  noted  the  abuses  that  have 
grown  up  in  the  government  consequent  upon 
the  advancing  age  of  Diaz,  and  the  inability 
of  his  associates  to  administer  national  affairs 
with  his  vigor  and  skill.  A  wise  and  benevo- 
lent despotism  may  be  one  of  the  best  of 
human  governments.  The  fatal  defect  is 
that  the  qualities  of  the  benevolent  despot 
cannot  be  transmitted  to  his  successor.  With 
the  end  of  the  despotism  always  comes 
trouble.  If  Diaz  has  anywhere  shown  a 
want  of  wisdom  during  his  long  "reign,"  it  has 
been  in  his  failure  to  prepare  for  a  succession 
and  to  make  his  people  ready  to  accept  it 
when  inevitable. 


/n  the  Undoubtedly  government  in  Mex- 
interestof  ico  has  not  yet  come  to  be  in 
the  People  ^^  sense  Lincoln  understood  it, 
a  government  of  the  people  nor  yet  one 
administered  hy  the  people.  It  is,  however, 
speaking  in  broad,  general  terms,  a  govern- 
ment for  the  people.  It  will  not  do,  as  Mr. 
Creelman  graphically  phrases  it,  in  his  recent 
book  on  Diaz  which  we  notice  on  another 
page  this  month,  for  any  country  to  harken 


exclusively  to  the  "epigrams  that  sentimental 
democracy  screams  against  the  hard,  rough, 
slow  work  confronting  organized  society  all 
over  the  world."  It  is  impossible  to  deny  the 
constructive  work  Diaz  has  done  in  elevating 
the  masses  of  the  Mexican  people,  and  in 
advancing  his  country  in  the  arts  of  peace  and 
in  material  wealth.  Mexico's  credit  is  high, 
and  a  vast  amount  of  foreign  capital  is  in- 
vested in  her  industries.  The  safety  of  this 
investment  is  due  primarily,  if  not  entirely,  to 
the  vigor,  statesmanship  and  efficiency  of 
Porfirio  Diaz.  Don  Francisco  de  la  Barra,  the 
Mexican  Ambassador  at  Washington,  in  a 
frank  article  appearing  in  the  Independent, 
for  March  i6,  on  present  conditions  in  Mex- 
ico, claims  that  most  of  his  fellow  country- 
men fully  realize  what  they  owe  to  Diaz.  He 
sums  up  the  material  progress  made  by  the 
republic  under  the  Diaz  regime,  and  divides 
those  conducting  the  present  insurrection  into 
three  groups: 

The  beguiled,  who  honestly  have  thought  them- 
selves the  apostles  of  democracy  and  progress;  the 
vanquished  in  the  struggle  of  life,  either  through 
their  own  incapacity  or  through  other  circumstan- 
ces, who  aspire  to  figure  in  a  new  r6gime  that 
can  afford  them  a  field  for  their  activities  that  are 
not  always  wise;  and  those  individuals,  the  dross  of 
society,  who  are  ready  to  fight  for  any  cause  by 
which  they  can  profit  and  make  use  of  for  their 
own  evil  intentions. 
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n^proQfaaof^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^  declared  that  the  Dominion,  and  between  the  Dominion 
"Reciprocity"  he  does  not  expect   the   Sixty-  and  the  United  States. 
at  Ottawa     ^qqj^^   Congress,  which  he   has 

called  to  meet  in  special  session  on  the  fourth  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  Last  month  the  daily  press  was 
day  of  the  present  month,  to  take  up  any  the  "war"  filled  with  reports  of  the  insur- 
important  legislation  except  that  looking  '"  Mexico  j-^^i^Jqj^  Jj^  Mexico,  and  of  the  part 
toward  reciprocity  with  Canada.  For  his  to  be  played  by  the  United  States  Government 
part  Premier  Laurier  has  emphatically  in-  and  American  troops  in  suppressing  it.  We 
formed  the  Dominion  House  of  Commons,  read  of  riots,  corruption,  and  slavery  south  of 
that  it  is  the  fixed  'fK)licy  of  his  govern-  the  Texas  line,  of  battles  between  Mexican 
ment  to  adopt  the  reciprocity  agreement  regulars  and  "insurrectos,"  of  extensive  cam- 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  The  de-  paigns  in  the  mountainous  country,  of  the 
bate  over  the  agreement  in  the  Parliament  besieging  of  cities,  and  of  the  proposed  setting 
at  Ottawa  has  been  protracted.  Many  of  up  of  an  independent  Socialist  State  in  South- 
the  members  have  made  speeches  of  a  high  ern  California.  We  were  informed  that  Japan 
order  of  statesmanship  both  for  and  against  was  about  to  seize  land  and  establish  a  naval 
the  measure.  The  strength  of  the  govern-  base  in  Mexico;  that  President  Diaz  was  ill 
mentis  position  was  shown  on  March  8.  and  near  death  and  that  European  govern- 
Mr.  R.  L.  Borden,  leader  of  the  opposition,  ments  had  protested  to  Washington  against 
made  a  motion  to  the  effect  that,  as  Ameri-  the  "chaos"  in  Mexico.  The  news  despatches 
can  action  on  the  agreement  has  been  de-  teemed  with  accounts  of  how  American  sol- 
layed,  the  matter  should  not  be  taken  up  by  diers  of  fortune,  including  New  York  roust- 
the  Canadian  Parliament  "  until  the  electors  abouts  and  Harvard  graduates,  were  taking 
have  had  opportunity  to  pass  on  its  merits."  active  part  in  the  rebellion  against  the  govern- 
This  motion  to  defer  action  was  defeated  by  ment  at  Mexico  City,  and  of  the  '*kidnap- 
42  votes,  almost  the  entire  normal  govern-  ping"  of  American  citizens  on  American  soil 
ment  majority.  Only  two  Liberals  voted  by  Mexican  military  police.  And,  finally,  we 
with  the  opposition,  Messrs.  Sifton  and  Har-  learned  that  a  large  military  force,  more  than 
ris,  both  of  whom  have  been  opposed  to  a  quarter  of  our  entire  regular  army,  had  been 
reciprocity  from  the  first.  sent  to  the  Texas  border,  for  the  ostensible  pur- 

pose of  practising  the  "  war  game,"  but,  it  was 

Reaffirmina   ^  good  deal  of  discussion  and  claimed  by  the  press,  with  the  ulterior  aim  of 
Loyalty      somc    jx)pular    excitement    was  marching  into   the   southern   republic   and 

to  Britain  QQ^asionecl  in  Canada  by  the  quelling  the  rebellion  ourselves,  if  the  Diaz 
utterances  of  several  Anierican  politicians  government  did  not  suppress  it  in  the  near 
regarding  the  possible  annexation  of  the  future.  We  read  statement  and  counter 
Dominion  by  the  United  States.  On  Febru-  statement  from  Mexican  officials  and  repre- 
ary  22,  Mr.  F.  D.  Monk,  the  French  Nation-  sentatives  of  the  insurgent  Juntas  in  various 
alist  leader  from  Quebec,  introduced  a  resolu-  cities  of  this  country,  as  to  insurgent  successes 
tion  to  "reassure  the  country."  Since  in  and  the  intentions  of  the  government.  But, 
Canada,  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  with  it  all,  our  newspapers  gave  us  nothing, 
some  public  men  and  a  part  of  the  press  have  or  comparatively  nothing,  about  the  causes  of 
stated  that  annexation  is  bound  to  follow  the  trouble.  Why  are  certain  Mexican  states 
reciprocity,  it  is  the  "emphatic  determina-  in  active  rebellion  against  the  central  govern- 
tion"  of  the  Dominion  Parliament,  said  Mr.  ment?  Why  are  Mexico's  middle  and  lower 
Monk's  resolution,  "to  preserve  intact  the  classes,as  well  as  many  of  her  most  intellectual 
bonds  which  unite  Canada  to  the  British  men,  waging  open  war  against  the  Diaz 
Empire  and  the  full  liberty  of  Canada  to  con-  regime,  which,  even  its  enemies  admit,  has 
trol  her  fiscal  policy  and  internal  autonomy,"  wrought  so  much  that  is  of  permanent  good 
All  the  members  of  the  French  Nationalist  for  the  Mexican  republic? 
group,  which  has  been  freely  charged  with 

disloyalty   to   Britain,    enthusiastically   en-  j^^        The  American  people  know  but 

dorsed  this  resolution,  which  was  adopted  Achievements  little  of  what  is  actually  taking 
unanimously.  In  his  speech  to  the  Commons,  °^  ^'"'  place  in  the  republic  to  the  south- 
the  Premier  praised  the  reciprocity  agreement;  ward.  They  have,  however,  learned,  during 
aflSrmed  his  loyalty  to  Great  Britain;  scouted  the  past  few  years,  to  distrust  or,  at  least,  to 
annexation;  proclaimed  the  development  of  discount  both  the  rosy  reports  of  the  Mexican 
Canada;  and  pled  for  an  intelligent  friend-  Government  as  to  social  and  economic  condi- 
ship  between  the  farmer  and  manufacturer  in  tions  and  the  gruesome  tales  of  the  opponents 
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of  the  Diaz  regime  concerning  "barbarous" 
Mexico.  From  time  to  time  this  magazine 
has  called  attention  to  the  solid  political, 
economic  and  industrial  achievements  of 
President  Diaz  in  modernizing  his  country. 
We  have  also  noted  the  abuses  that  have 
grown  up  in  the  government  consequent  upon 
the  advancing  age  of  Diaz,  and  the  inability 
of  his  associates  to  administer  national  aflfairs 
with  his  vigor  and  skill.  A  wise  and  benevo- 
lent despotism  may  be  one  of  the  best  of 
human  governments.  The  fatal  defect  is 
that  the  qualities  of  the  benevolent  despot 
cannot  be  transmitted  to  his  successor.  With 
the  end  of  the  despotism  always  comes 
trouble.  If  Diaz  has  anywhere  shown  a 
want  of  wisdom  during  his  long  "  reign,"  it  has 
been  in  his  failure  to  prepare  for  a  succession 
and  to  make  his  people  ready  to  accept  it 
when  inevitable. 

In  the  Undoubtedly  government  in  Mex- 
intereatof  ico  has  not  yet  come  to  be  in 
the  People  ^y^^  scnsc  Lincoln  understood  it, 
a  government  of  the  people  nor  yet  one 
administered  by  the  people.  It  is,  however, 
speaking  in  broad,  general  terms,  a  govern- 
ment for  the  people.  It  will  not  do,  as  Mr. 
Creelman  graphically  phrases  it,  in  his  recent 
book  on  Diaz  which  we  notice  on  another 
page  this  month,  for  any  country  to  harken 


exclusively  to  the  "epigrams  that  sentimental 
democracy  screams  against  the  hard,  rough, 
slow  work  confronting  organized  society  all 
over  the  world.**  It  is  impossible  to  deny  the 
constructive  work  Diaz  has  done  in  elevating 
the  masses  of  the  Mexican  people,  and  in 
advancing  his  country  in  the  arts  of  peace  and 
in  material  wealth.  Mexico's  credit  is  high, 
and  a  vast  amount  of  foreign  capital  is  in- 
vested in  her  industries.  The  safety  of  this 
investment  is  due  primarily,  if  not  entirely,  to 
the  vigor,  statesmanship  and  efficiency  of 
Porfirio  Diaz.  Don  Francisco  de  la  Barra,  the 
Mexican  Ambassador  at  Washington,  in  a 
frank  article  appearing  in  the  Independent, 
for  March  i6,  on  present  conditions  in  Mex- 
ico, claims  that  most  of  his  fellow  country- 
men fully  realize  what  they  owe  to  Diaz.  He 
sums  up  the  material  progress  made  by  the 
republic  under  the  Diaz  r6gime,  and  divides 
those  conducting  the  present  insurrection  into 
three  groups: 

The  beguiled,  who  honestly  have  thought  them- 
selves the  ai>ostles  of  democracy  and  progress;  the 
vanquished  in  the  struggle  of  life,  either  through 
their  own  incapacity  or  through  other  circumstan- 
ces, who  aspire  to  figure  in  a  new  regime  that 
can  aflford  them  a  field  for  their  activities  that  are 
not  always  wise;  and  those  individuals,  the  dross  of 
society,  who  are  ready  to  fight  for  any  cause  by 
which  they  can  profit  and  make  use  of  for  their 
own  evil  intentions. 
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The  first  group  only,  the  Ambassador 
thinks  it  worth  while  arguing  with,  and  to 
them  he  points  out  what  has  already  been 
done,  admonishing  them  to  be  patient. 

Judged  by  American  ideals  and 
"'"im*"'"'  standards,  which  are  the  ideals  and 

standards  of  the  cooler-blooded 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  nourished  from  its  earliest 
infancy  on  free,  representative  institutions, 
there  is  undoubtedly  much  to  be  desired  in 
modem  Mexico.  A  modified  system  of  feudal- 
ism still  obtains  in  that  republic,  with  peon- 
age or  industrial  serfdom,  for  a  large  portion 
of  the  people.  Indeed,  as  we  pointed  out  last 
month,  it  has  been  the  popular  revolt,  par- 
ticularly in  the  northern  states  of  Chihuahua 
and  Sonora,  against  the  monopoly  of  commer- 
cial and  economic  opportunities  by  the  old 
families  and  the  owners  of  the  larger  estates, 
that  precipitated  the  present  serious  condi- 
tion of  affairs.  Undoubtedly  the  main  cause 
of  the  uprising  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  upper 
and  middle  classes  have  both  outgrown  the 
system  of  government  that  has  been  in  opera- 
tion for  more  than  a  guarter  of  a  century. 
The  people  of  Me.\ico  maylie  roughly  divided 
into  two  classes,  a  small  upper  class  com- 


(This  photograph  [s  \ 


posed  mainly  of  people  of  wealth,  landowners 
who  measure  their  estates  by  square  miles, 
and  a  vast  body  of  poorly  paid  laborers,  with 
practically  no  middle  class  such  as  that  which 
forms  the  great  bulk  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States  and  the  nations  of  Europe.  In 
recent  years  an  effort  has  been  made  through 
the  opening  of  public  lands  to  create  a  class  of 
small  land  owners,  but  without  success.  A 
Mexican  may  acquire  public  land  by  settle- 
ment and  cultivation  and  the  payment  of  a 
tax,  but  only  a  comparatively  few  have  been 
able  to  comply  with  the  conditions.  Millions 
of  Mexican  peons  take  no  interest  what- 
ever in  politics,  but  there  are  thousands  of 
men  of  higher  intelligence  who  believe  that 
an  autocratic  system  is  employed  to  deprive 
them  of  their  privileges  as  citizens.  Elections, 
both  state  and  national,  are  admittedly  a 
farce  and  have  been  so  for  years. 

.^^  That  the  governing  class  has  not 
wht  eooiraiiit  appreciated  the  change  of  scnti- 
'"'"'  ment  on  the  part  of  the  governed 
is  due  to  its  ignorance,  as  well  as  to  the  genera! 
indisposition  of  mankind  to  give  up  power,  or 
to  admit  that  a  system,  in  the  main  suc- 
cessful, may  prove  to  be  disastrous  under 
changed  conditions.  Therefore,  the  system 
has  not  been  changed.     In  Chihuahua  par- 
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Several  months  ago  the  "new  idea" 
*"ff'«7«rw'"' **^   government   had   spread   so 

far,  and  gained  so  many  adher- 
ents, that  more  than  one  of  the  political  and 
industrial  leaders  of  the  republic  had  urged 
upon  President  Diaz  the  necessity  of  recog- 
nizing the  changed  sentiment  of  the  people, 
and  of  granting  most  of  the  popular  demands 
for  the  enactment  of  laws  which  should 
gradually  tend  to  equalize  economic  and  in- 
dustrial opportunities.  Several  weeks  ago, 
Seiior  Terrazas,  Governor  of  Chihuahua,  who 
had  been  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  people, 
was  removed.  The  Terrazas  family  has  gov- 
erned the  state  for  several  generations,  and 
owns  most  of  the  territory  in  it.  The  new 
Governor,  Sefior  Ahumada,  is  of  less  aristo- 
cratic origin,  and  more  democratic  and  pro- 
gressive in  his  ideas.  Many  reforms,  na- 
tional in  their  application,  are  now  being 
considered  by  the  central  administration  at 
Mexico  City.  Late  last  month  a  committee 
of  influential  agriculturists  visited  President 
Diaz. ,  It  was  reported  that  he  promised 
them  that  as  soon  as  the  present  rebellion 
ceases,  and  the  finanrial  losses  resultant  there- 


ticularly,  the  state  government  has  been 
more  extreme  in  its  tyrannical  methods,  and 
the  land-owning  class  more  oppressive  in  its 
exactions,  than  in  any  other  state.  This  op- 
pression, coupled  with  the  topography  of  the 
country,  which  is  mountainous,  only  sparsely 
populated,  and  with  but  few  railroad  con- 
nections, lending  itself  to  such  a  condition  as 
now  exists,  has  made  Chihuahua  the  hotbed  of 
the  insurrection.  Probably  also  the  proxim- 
ity of  Americans  and  American  ideas  have 
had  a  larger  influence  in  Chihuahua  than  they 
have  had  in  other  states  more  remote  from 
the  international  boundary.  There  are  many 
Americans  in  Chihuahua,  chiefly  interested 
in  mining  enterprises. 
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from  have  been  made  good,  the  government 
will  purchase  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
larger  estates  of  the  country,  and  parcel  them 
out  among  small  individual  owners  at  fair 
prices,  permitting  the  payment  to  be  made 
in  installments,  over  a  period  of  years.  Such 
a  measure,  if  successfully  carried  out,  would 
mean  the  complete  breakup  of  what  is  prac- 
tically the  feudal  system  in  Mexico,  and  do 
away  with  many  of  the  abuses  of  which  the 
people  now  complain. 

AnAmtrican  "^^^  entire  country  was  startled, 
Armu  to  on  the  morning  of  March  8,  to 
tht  Boeder  ^.^^j  j^  ^^^  newspapers  the  an- 
nouncement that  orders  had  been  issued  from 
the  War  Department,  for  the  mobilization, 
near  our  southern  frontier,  of  a  large  part  of 
the  United  States  regular  army  available  for 
active  service.  Troops  to  the  number  of 
nearly  30,000  were  set  in  motion  by  these 
orders.  They  were  soon  concentrated  at  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  where  a  camp  adapted  for 
several  months'  occupation  was  rapidly  pre- 
pared for  them.  Then  4000  militia  officers 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  volunteered  to 
join  the  forces  in  Texas,  More  than  2000 
marines  were  ordered  to  Guantanamo,  in 
Cuba,  while  a  squadron  of  five  fast  cruisers 
with  their  auxiliaries  were  sent  to  Galveston. 
The  order  for  these  military  movements,  the 
most  extensive  ever  carried  on  in  the  United 
States  in  time  of  peace,  stated  that  the  troops 
were  being  mobilized  "for  the  purpose  of 


field  instruction."  In  view,  however,  of  the 
disturbed  condition  of  affairs  in  Me.vico,  it 
was  inevitable  that  press  and  people  should 
seek  for  other  reasons, 

r*«  Reatont  '^^^  A^Y^  later  these  reasons  were 
9ii:in  admitted,  in  a  semi-ofhcial  state- 
"  ment   published  by  the  Associ- 

ated    Press     correspondent     accompanying 
President  Taft  on  his  vacation  trip  south- 
ward.   It  was  admitted  that  the  American 
miS-f    Ambassador  to  Mexico,  Henry  Lane  Wilson, 
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who  returned  to  Washington  early  last  the  Mexican  Government  concerning  condl- 
month,  had  submitted  a  report  concerning  tions  on  the  boundary;  third,  the  protection 
of  American  citizens  and  American  financial 
interests  in  Mexico  in  the  event  of  serious 
disorder  or  the  overthrow  of  the  present  gov- 
ernment ;  fourth,  the  valuable  opportunity  to 
practise  the  "war  game"  on  a  large  scale  in 
the  face  of  the  possibilities  of  actual  warfare. 
Let  us  consider  these  points  in  order. 

^         The  European  powers  are  now 
Deiicati     agreed  in  the  contention  that  if 
SiiiMiof,     jj^g  United  States,  because  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  objects  to  European  inter- 
ference in  the  countries  of  the  American  con- 
tinent, our  Government  must  itself  see  that 
i.  ,,._■..  ,ji   European  interests  and  investors  receive  just 

»,        ..  .,        ^  __  ^^j  proper  protection   in  these  countries. 

'  The  present  state  of  mind  of  Europe  and  the 

(The  Swretary  of  War  and  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff       United  States  in  this  matter,  is  Set  forth  by 

weie  photogtaphed  during  ihe  first  few  days  of  ihe  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Dunn  On  another  page  of  this 

■■war  Bamc"  on  the  Mej.[can  border)  ^^^^^     There  Can  be  uo  doubt  of  the  partici- 

^,       .,     ,.            .i_     c  ..     .        J           !_■  L  pation  of  American  adventurers  in  the  pres- 

the  situation  south  of  the  boundary  which  ^     i„„„„tion.   It  is  a  regrettable,  but  per- 

was  very  gloomy  in  ,ts  tenor.    It  came  out  ,,       i„„im,,  ,^a_  n^t  fighting  could  not 

also  that  the  President  had  received  mtima-  /^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  j^^  Grande  without  making 

tions  of  the  grave  condition  otaflau-s  m  Mex-  »„           ,  ,„  ^^^^^^     j^^,  „„  ,^,3  ^^^  „,  ,^1 

ico  rom  special  agents  of  the  Departments  of  ^^J^>;     jj  ;,  ^  ^,j  h<>an,SB,  at  best,  for  ad- 

Justice  and  the  Treasury,  and  had  decided  to  ,j„turers  to  stir  up  mischief  in  a  neighbor's 

act  at  once  through  the  War  Department.  ^^              ^^^  ^.J^^          ^(  j     ^^^.f        .^ 

The  opemng  sentences  of  the  despatch  indi-  j^^     i  s„o„  a,  these  adventurers  get  into 

cate  Its  general  character:  diiBculties,  it  is  inevitable,  though  most  un- 

The  United  States  has  determined  that  the  fortunate,  that  the  army  and  navy  of  the 

K'A™V°.n  .^E"""/!"  '°w  '""'.'■  "?',•"'':  United  States  are  called  upon  to  save  them 

Ihe  Amencan  troops  have  been  sent  to  lorm  a  ,            ,              .  ,           .   ,i          , 

solid  military  wall  along  the  Rio  Grande  to  stop  from  the  punishment  they  deserve. 

filibustering  and  Co  see  that  there  is  no  further 

smuggling  of  arms  and  men  across  the  interna-  The  arrest,  last  month,  of  two 

tional  boundan.     It  .s  believed  that  with  this  ^-J-'J^^     American     citizens,     Edwin     M. 

source  of  contraband  supplies  cut  off  the  insurrec-  Arritud      -ni   ..        jt                   t-   ■- 

tionary  movement  which  has  disturbed  conditions  oMt  and  Lawrence  b.  Converse, 

generally  for  nearly  a  year  without  accomplishing  by  the  Mexican  military  patrol,  for  alleged 

anything  like  the  formation  of  a.  responsible  inde- 


pendent government,  will  speedily  come  to  a  close. 

It  was  further  stated  that  the  movement 
woidd  be  a  valuable  lesson  in  the  quick  mobili- 
zation of  an  effective  fighting  force  that  would 
answer  certain  critics  of  the  army. 

oihar       Despite  the  prompt,  official  diplo- 

Rtaiorf     matic  denials,  there  is  every  rea- 

Kot  Bintn  ^^^  j^  believe  that  the  presence  of 
the  United  States  troops  in  Texas,  close  to  the 
Mexican  border,  is  due  to  four  causes,  which 
are  known  to  exist,  however  much  theireAist- 
ence  may  be  explained  away.  These  are, 
first,  the  attitude  of  the  powers  of  Europe, 
whether  or  not  officially  formulated,  regard- 
ing American  obligations  as  incurred  by  the 

Monroe  Doctrine,  to  protect  foreign  interests  ^^j^  unq-e  samuf.l  does  a  litti.f.  poi 
in  Latin- America;   second,  complaints  from  Fram  the  £»4ih><t  (Philadelphia) 
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TAKING  ON  SUWUES  FOR  THE  MARINES  ON   THE   BATTLESHIP   "MONTANA'- 

vioiation  of  the  neutrality  laws,  is  a  particu-  Here  we  have  a  direct  conflict  of  fact.    It 

larly  delicate  case  in  point.     The  two  men  should  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  a  con- 

and  their   relatives   claim   that   this  "kid-  siderable  proportion  of  the  border  hne  be- 

napping"  occurred  on  American  soil,  and  the  tween  Texas  and  Mexico  is  still  in  dispute, 

State  Department  at  Washington  at  once  partly  owing  to  the  shifting  bed  of  the  Rio 

made  formal  demand  on  Mexico  for  redress.  Grande.    The  detention  of  Blatt  and  Con- 

The  Mexican  authorities,  however,  insist  that  verse  by  Mexican  authorities,  it  is  now  be- 

these  men  were  taken  while  acti\'ely  working  lieved,  can  only  be  settled  when  an  agreement 

with   the   insurgents  on  Mexican  territory,  has  been  reached  by  the  International  Bound- 
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TROOPERS  OF  THE  FOURTH  CAVALRY  GETTING  THEIR  MOUNTS  AT  FORT  BUSS.  EL  PASO 

ary  Commission  which  is  considering    the  aeroplane  scouts,  and  this  war  machine  has 

disputed  line.     Seflor  Limantour,  Mexican  already  secured  much  valuable  experience. 
Minister  of  Finance,  ranking  member  of  the 

Diaz  cabinet  and  one  of  the  most  resourceful  ^^^       The  present  insurrection  is  not, 

men  of  the  republic,  openly  maintains  that  "war- to    apparently,  of  great  proportions, 

there  are  more  than  600  American  citizens,  """        so  far  as  the  number  of  men  en- 

or  those  claiming  American  citizenship,  in  the  gaged  is  concerned.     Nor  is  General  Madero, 

ranks  of  the  insurrectos.     He  claims  further  or  any  of  his  leaders,  likely  to  attempt  to 

that  had  it  not  been  for  American  support  in  meet  any  large  body  of  government  forces  in 

men,  arms  and  ammunition  actually  sent  into  the  open  field.     The  only  engagement  up  to 

Mexican  territory,  and  the  sympathy  and  the  middle  of  last  month  approaching  the 

"lurid  writing"  in  the  American  press,  there  proportions  of  a  real  battle,  was  fought  on 

would  be  no  insurrection  in  Mexico  to-day.  March   9,   at   a   small    town   called   Casas 
Grandes,  with  an  uncertain  result,  probably 

Fartinn      '^^^^^  ^^   upwards   of   100,000  in  favor  of  the  insuigents.     Althou^  the  in- 

inierttia  In    American  citizens  living  and  do-  surrection  has  been  brewing  for  some   time 

Meiim  ijjg  business  in  the  Mexican  re-  the  actual  clashes  between  the  government 
public,  and  nearly  a  billion  dollars  of  Ameri-  troops  and  the  insurgents  began  only  early  in 
can  money  is  invested  in  Mexico.  This  is  the  winter,  in  the  State  of  Chihuahua,  which, 
aliout  one-third  of  the  total  foreign  capital  in  as  we  have  already  iiointed  out,  is  topograph- 
the  country.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  virtually  ically  favorable  to  the  carrying  on  of  guerilla 
puts  the  United  States  under  obligation  to  warfare.  At  present,  if  we  are  to  believe  the 
protect  all  these  persons,  the  1 50,000  foreign-  reports  issued  by  the  insurgent  Juntas,  in  this 
ers  as  well  as  the  100,000  Americans,  and  their  country,  the  disaffection  has  spread  to  21  out 
investments.  The  jiresent  demonstration  of  28  states  of  the  republic.  In  the  northern 
will  be  abundant  evidence  that  we  are  eh-  states,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  United 
lircjy  able  to  jwrform  our  duty  in  this  regard.  Sutes  border,  the  insurgents  have  cut  the 
The  advantages  for  the  troops  of  maneuvers  railways  and  are  carrying  on  a  series  of  skir- 
in  the  field,  under  the  circumstances  existing  mishesandattacksonlhesmallertowns.  They 
at  the  border,  have  already  been  proven,  are  claiming  to  have  10,000  men  in  the  field. 
Major  General  William  H.  Carter,  an  accom-  In  the  neighboring  states  of  Sonora,  Coahuila 
plished,  courageous  and  experienced  soldier,  and  Durango  the  revolt  appears  to  be  spread- 
who  is  in  active  command,  has  an  army  com-  ing,  and  the  Federal  forces  have  been  de- 
plete in  every  arm  of  the  service,  including  feated  in  Yucatan.    In  Baja  (Lower)  Cali- 
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foniia,thein&urgentshave  been  strong  enough  graphic  communication,  or  commit  outrages 
to  dictate  their  wishes  to  the  government  and  on  the  property  and  persons  of  loyal  and  law- 
to  seriously  discuss  the  formation  of  a  Social-  abiding  dtizens."  Tliis  request  was  granted 
ist  commonwealth  under  the  protection  of  with  the  result  that  the  republic  is  now  virtu- 
the  United  States.  ally  under  martial  law, 

1^  Many  reports  of  the  failing  health 
Diaz  of  President  Diaz  have  been  cJr- 
FciiiBB  culated  and  vigorously  denied  by 
Mexican  officials.  Diaz,  however,  is  over  80 
years  of  age,  and,  despite  his  splendid  natural 
constitution  and  generally  abstemious  life,  is 
gradually  failing.  That  the  central  govern- 
ment realizes  the  gravity  of  the  situation  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  regular  army  of  the  republic  and  the  pick 
of  the  excellent  police  known  as  rurales  has 
been  concentrated  in  the  Federal  district  sur- 
rounding Mexico  City.  The  necessity  for  a 
strong  mihLiry  force  at  the  capital  in  the 
event  of  Diaz's  death,  or  the  overthrow  of  the 
government,  is  apparently  regarded  as  more 
important  than  the  despatch  of  large  Federal 
forces  to  the  scene  of  the  fighting  in  the  far 
north.  As  a  further  precaution  President 
Diaz  late  last  month  asked  the  Permanent 
Commission  of  the  Mexican  Congress,  a.'body 
with  power  to  act  when  Congress  is  not  in 
session,  for  permission  to  suspend  the  consti- 
tutional guaranty  of  trial,  in  the  case  of  all 
persons  who  "interfere  with  railway  or  tele-  c=prriihti.yc™iec™nhMBjin.N,  v. 

GENERAL    FHANQSCO    MAD  I 

OF  THE   INSUBHECTO   I 


TKi  LtanirMo  ^^^  Strongest  and  ablest  of  living 
of  Mexican  statesmen,  after  the 
maMaur  pjggjjjgjjt  himsclf ,  Scflor  Don  Jos€ 
Yves  Limantour,  Diaz's  Minister  of  Finance, 
returned  last  month  from  France,  where 
he  had  succeeded  in  disposing  of  some  Mex- 
ican securities.  While  in  New  York,  Senor 
Limantour  talked  freely  upon  the  subject  of 
the  insurrection  and  the  ability  of  his  govern- 
ment to  suppress  it.  His  expressed  opinion, 
like  that  of  other  Mexicans  here  and  at  home, 
was,  in  substance,  that  our  Government's 
course  in  the  affair  has  been  legitimate  and 
friendly.  The  Mexican  people,  he  maintains, 
will  believe  President  Taft's  words  and  that 
he  represented  the  intentions  of  our  Govern- 
ment, when  he  officially  assured  President 
Diaz  that  the  concentration  of  American 
troops  in  Texas,  along  the  Mexican  border, 
had  not,  for  its  object,  the  occupation  of 
Mexican  territory.  Senor  Limantour,  in  a 
statement  issued  simultaneously  with  a  simi- 
lar one  made  by  Seflor  de  la  Barra,  the  Mex- 
^  ican  Ambassador,  protested  against  interven- 
tion or  invasion  for  any  purpose.    These 
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statesmen  mamt^n  that  any  interveDtion  honest  dections.    Pending  the  granting  of 
would  not  be  tolerated,  and,  if  attempted,  these  reforms,  the  leaders  insist  that  they  will 
would  have  the  effect  of  uniting  the  govern-  remain  under  arms, 
ment  supporters  and  the  insurgents  in  one 

patriotic  army  of  defense.  Meanwhile  the  pnarm  When  the  British  Parliament  as- 
Tokyo  Foreign  Office,  through  the  Japanese  0/  (»•  sembled,  on  February  6,  for  its 
Ambassador  at  WasMngton,  has  seen  fit  to  ''"<'»'  regular  winter  session,  Premier 
make  public  denial  of  the  report  that  Japan  Asquith  announced  that  the  government 
has  made,  or  contemplates  making,  any  would  take  all  the  time  of  the  House  before 
treaty  arrangement  looking  toward  the  es-  Easter,  in  order  to  pass  the  three  readings  of 
tablishment  of  a  Japanese  naval  base  upon  the  veto  bill.  On  >Iardi  2  the  second  read- 
Mexican  soil.  ing  of  the  bill  was  passed  by  the  Commons  by 
a  majority  of  125.  Mr.  Austen  Chamber- 
Canintt  ^^  *^^  generally  believed,  last  Iain's  amendment  asserting  that  the  House, 
chafn—  month,  that  upon  the  return  of  while  demanding  reform  of  the  upper  cham- 
"**"'  Senor  Limantour  to  Mexico  City,  ber,  "declines  to  proceed  with  a  measure 
there  would  be  several  important  changes  which  places  all  effective  legislative  authority 
made  in  the  Mexican  cabinet.  There  is  in  the  hands  of  a  single  chamber,  and  offers 
much  opposition  among  the  insurgents  and  no  safeguard  against  the  passage  into  law  of 
the  more  progressive  element  to  Enrique  grave  changes  without  the  consent  and  con- 
Creel,  the  present  Minister  of  Foreign  trary  to  the  will  of  the  people,"  was  rejected 
Affairs,  whose  family  is  connected  with  by  a  majority  of  izi.  The  bill  was  then 
the  reactionary  elements  in  the  State  of  Chi-  referred  to  the  committee  of  the  whole,  which 
huahua.  There  has  been  also  much  opposi-  means  the  beginning  of  the  real  work  on  the 
tion  to  Vice-President  Corral,  the  legal  sue-  part  of  the  opposition.  The  Lords  mean- 
cessor  of  Diaz,  should  the  latter  die  before  while  have  abandoned  their  original  scheme  of 
another  genera!  election.  In  Mexico  the  reforming  themselves,  although,  on  February 
Vice-President  occupies  a  position  of  much  ai,  Lord  Lansdowne,  leader  of  the  opposition 
more  importance  than  with  us.  The  Mexican  among  the  Peers,  gave  notice  that  he  would 
Vice-President  is  usually  a  man  of  power  and  soon  introduce  a  new  bill  to  amend  the  con- 
wide  influence.  It  is  believed  that  Sefiores  sdtution  of  the  upper  chamber. 
Corral  and  Creel  will  resign,  and  that  Seiior 

Limantour  will  himself  accept  the  position  of      ^^^  ^^^      Immediately  preceding  the  coro- 
Foreign  Minister,  and  thus  become  virtual        imptriai     nation  of  King  George,  on  June 
sjccessor  of  Diaz.    There  is  an  increasing      <^f"*'™    ,5^  the  Imperial  Conference  of  all 
demand  among  the  disaffected  for  the  resigna-  the  self-governing  dominions  of  the  British 
tion  of  the  aged  president  and  a  new  election.  Empire  will  meet  in  London.     Canada  will  be 
The  dismissal  of  the  governors  of  many  of  the  represented  by  Premier  Laurier,  and  prob- 
provilices  is  also  demanded  by  the  insur-  ably  also  by  Minister  Fielding  and  the  Min- 
rectos  as  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  radical  ister  of  Defense.    Hon.  Andrew  Fisher,  Prime 
refornts  that  will,  first  of  all,  insure  free  and  Minister  of  Australia,  with  the  Minister  of 
External  Affairs  and  Defense  will  represent 
Australia.    Right  Hon.  Louis  Botha,  Prime 
Minister  of  South  Africa,  will  speak  for  that 
dominion,  and  will  be  accompanied  by  Min- 
ister Hull  of  Finance,  and  Minister  Malan  of 
Education.     New    Zealand    will    send    her 
Premier,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  G.  Ward,  and 
her  Attorney-General  and  Colonial  Secretary. 
It  is  expected  that  at  the  session,  which  be- 
gins on  May  20,  important  phases  of  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  imperial  defense  will  be  thor- 
oughly discussed,  as  well  as  the  effect  on 
trade  with  the  mother  country  of  the  adop- 
tion of  such  commercial  agreements  as  reci- 
procity with  the  United  States,  which  Sir 
„  Wilfrid  Laurier  hopes  will  by  that  time  have 

iBz  LOBKS  VETO  ^'^^^^'^^^  ™*'  *  WHISTLE     j^^^  adopted  by  Canada,  besides  questions  of 
Piom  u»  watmin^  Oudu  (Loadoni  posts,  telegraphs.  Copyrights,  emigrarion  and 
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labor  exchanges.  No  suggestions  for  con-  War,  Henri  Maurice  Berteaux;  Minister  of 
sideration  have  been  made  by  Canada.  New  Marine,  Th^ophile  Deicass^;  Minister  of  Fi- 
Zealand,  however,  proposes  a  discussion  of  the  nance,  Joseph  Caillaux;  Minister  of  Public 
formation  of  an  Imperial  Council  of  State  Instruction,  Jules  Stegg;  Minister  of  Pub- 
with  representatives  of  all  constituent  parts  lie  Works,  Charles  Dumont;  Minister  of 
of  the  Empire,  and  the  reorganization  of  the  Colonies,  Adolphe  Messimy;  Minister  of 
Colonial  Office,  Australia  recommends  that  Labor,  Paul  Boncour;  Minister  of  Justice, 
"every  effort  should  be  made  to  bring  about  Antoine  Perrier;  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Jules 
complete  cooperation  in  commercial  rela-  Pams;  Minister  of  Commerce,  Louis  Masse, 
tions."  South  Africa  proposes  that  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  self-governing  dominions  /»„„/,,  Senator  Monis,  the  new  Premier, 
be  taken  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Colonial  mokIi  a  is  65  years  old.  He  was  Minister 
Office  and  placed  under  the  exclusive  control  '  *'^*"**  of  Justice  in  the  Waldeck-Rous- 
of  the  Prime  Minister,  seau  cabinet.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  from  1885  to  1901, 
A  Htu,  When  the  public  announcement  when  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate,  serving  in 
liiniitni  was  made  by  Premier  Brland  at  that  body  ever  since.  He  is  a  radical  Repub- 
'"  ^"""'  the  opening  of  the  French  Parlia-  lican,  a  man  of  pronounced  ability,  but  not  of 
ment  last  month,  as  to  the  government's  commanding  personality.  It  is  believed  his 
policy  with  regard  to  the  labor  situation,  a  policy  will  not  differ  very  much  from  that  of 
vote  of  confidence  was  taken,  in  response  to  Briand,  and  It  is  possible  that  he  may  not  sc- 
the  demand  made  by  the  radical,  anti-clerical  cure  any  better  support  in  the  Chamber,  e\en 
members,  who  claimed  that  the  Brland  min-  though  he  Is  much  more  acceptable  than  was 
istry  had  been  lax  in  its  enforcement  of  the  his  predecessor  to  the  socialistic  wing  led  by 
separation  law.  The  government  majority  Jaures  and  Herve.  Upon  the  reading  of  his 
in  this  vote  was  only  16,  M.  Briand  at  once  declaration  of  principles  in  the  Chamber,  on 
sent  to  President  Fallieres  his  resignation  and  March  6,  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  govern- 
that  of  all  the  members  of  his  cabinet.  After  ment  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  165.  Thtre 
some  deliberation,  the  President  called  upon  are  four  radical  socialists  in  the  cabinet: 
Senator  Monis  to  form  a  new  cabinet,  with  M.  Berteaux,  Minister  of  War;  M.  Mass^, 
the  following  result:  Premier  and  Minister  of  Minister  of  Commerce;  M,  Stegg,  Minister 
Interior,  Antoine  Ernest  Monis;  Minister  of  of  Public  Instruction;  and  M.  Messimy, 
Foreign  Affairs,  Jean  Cruppi;  Minister  of  Minister  of  the  Colonies.    M.  Berteaux  was 
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statesmen  maintain  that  any  intervention  honest  elections.    Pending  the  granting  of 
would  not  be  ttrierated,  and,  if  attempted,  these  reforms,  the  leaders  insist  that  they  will 
would  have  the  effect  of  uniting  the  govern-  remain  under  arms, 
ment  supporters  and  the  insurgents  in  one 

patriotic  army  of  defense.  Meanwhile  the  Pntnu  ^^^"^  ^^^  British  Parliament  as- 
Tokyo  Foreign  Office,  through  the  Japanese  of  <*«  sembied,  on  February  6,  for  its 
Ambassador  at  Washington,  has  seen  fit  to  '"  '       regular   winter  session,    Premier 

make  public  denial  of  the  report  that  Japan  Asquith  announced  that  the  government 
has  made,  or  contemplates  making,  any  would  take  all  the  time  of  the  House  before 
treaty  arrangement  looking  toward  the  es-  Easter,  in  order  to  pass  the  three  readings  of 
tablbhment  of  a  Japanese  naval  base  upon  the  veto  bill.  On  ilarch  2  the  second  read- 
Mexican  soil.  ing  of  the  bill  was  passed  by  the  Commons  by 
a  majority  of  125.  Mr.  Austen  Chamber- 
„  _  It  was  generally  believed,  last  Iain's  amendment  asserting  that  the  House, 
cfaaau  month,  that  upon  the  return  of  while  demanding  reform  of  the  upper  cham- 
'■""'"  Sefior  Limantour  to  Mexico  City,  ber,  "declines  to  proceed  with  a  measure 
there  would  be  several  important  changes  which  places  all  effective  legislative  authority 
made  in  the  Mexican  cabinet.  There  is  in  the  hands  of  a  single  chamber,  and  offers 
much  opposition  among  the  insurgents  and  no  safeguard  against  the  passage  into  law  of 
the  more  progressive  element  to  Enrique  grave  changes  without  the  consent  and  con- 
Creel,  the  present  Minister  of  Foreign  trary  to  the  will  of  the  people,"  was  rejected 
Affairs,  whose  family  is  connected  with  by  a  majority  of  121.  The  bill  was  then 
the  reactionary  elements  in  the  State  of  Chi-  referred  to  the  committee  of  the  whole,  which 
huahua.  There  has  been  also  much  opposi-  means  the  beginning  of  the  real  work  on  the 
tion  to  Vice-President  Corral,  the  legal  sue-  part  of  the  opposition.  The  Lords  mean- 
cessor  of  Diaz,  should  the  latter  die  before  while  have  abandoned  their  original  scheme  of 
another  general  election.  In  Mexico  the  reforming  themselves,  although,  on  February 
Vice-President  occupies  a  position  of  much  22,  Lord  Lansdowne,  leader  of  the  opposition 
more  importance  than  with  us,  The  Mexican  among  the  Peers,  gave  notice  that  he  would 
Vice-President  is  usually  a  man  of  power  and  soon  introduce  a  new  bill  to  amend  the  con- 
wide  influence.  It  is  believed  that  Sefiores  stitution  of  the  upper  chamber. 
Corral  and  Creel  will  resign,  and  that  Sefior 

Limantour  will  himself  accept  the  position  of      ^^^  camina  ^'^''^^^^^^Y  preceding  the  coro- 
Foreign  Minister,  and  thus  become  virtual        imntriai     nation  of  King  George,  on  June 
sjccessor  of  Diaz.    There  is  an  increasing      Co"""""    16,  the  Imperial  Conference  of  all 
demand  among  the  disaffected  for  the  resigna-  the  self-governing  dominions  of  the  British 
tion  of  the  aged  president  and  a  new  election.   Empire  will  meet  in  London.     Canada  will  be 
The  dismissal  of  the  governors  of  many  of  the  represented  by  Premier  Laurier,  and  prob- 
provilices  is  also  demanded  by  the  insur-  ably  also  by  Minister  Fielding  and  the  Min- 
rectos  as  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  radical  ister  of  Defense.     Hon.  Andrew  Fisher,  Prime 
reforms  that  will,  first  of  all,  insure  free  and   Minister  of  Australia,  with  the  Minister  of 
External  Affairs  and  Defense  will  represent 
Australia.     Right  Hon.  Louis  Botha,  Prime 
Minister  of  South  Africa,  will  speak  for  that 
dominion,  and  will  be  accompanied  by  Min- 
ister Hull  of  Finance,  and  Minister  Malan  of 
Education.     New    Zealand    will    send    her 
Premier,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  G.  Ward,  and 
her  Attorney- General  and  Colonial  Secretary. 
It  is  expected  that  at  the  session,  which  be- 
gins on  May  20,  important  phases  of  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  imperial  defense  will  be  thor- 
oughly discussed,  as  well  as  the  effect  on 
trade  with  the  mother  country  of  the  adop- 
tion of  such  commercial  agreements  as  reci- 
procity with  the  United  States,  which  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  hoi)es  will  by  that  time  have 
TBE  LORDS  VETO  «'^^^™«  ™"  *  WHISTLE      becD  adoptcd  by  Canada,  besldes  qucstions  of 
PromtiH  Watmimtt,Cauu4  (London)  posts,  tcl^raphs.  Copyrights,  emigration  and 
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labor  exchanges.  No  suggestions  for  con-  War,  Henri  Maurice  Berteaux;  Minister  of 
sideration  have  been  made  by  Canada.  New  Marine,  Tb&phile  Delcass^;  Minister  of  Fi- 
Zealand,  however,  proposes  a  discussion  of  the  nance,  Joseph  Caillaux;  Minister  of  Public 
formation  of  an  Imperial  Council  of  State  Instruction,  Jules  Stegg;  Minister  of  Pub- 
with  representatives  of  all  constituent  parts  lie  Works,  Charles  Dumont;  Minister  of 
of  the  Empire,  and  the  reorganizadon  of  the  Colonies,  Adolphe  Messimy;  Minister  of 
Colonial  Office.  Australia  recommends  that  Labor,  Paul  Boncour;  Minister  of  Justice, 
"every  effort  should  be  made  to  bring  about  Antoine  Perrier;  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Jules 
complete  cooperation  in  commercial  rela-  Pams;  Minister  of  Commerce,  Louis  Mass^. 
tions."  South  Africa  proposes  that  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  self-governing  dominions  p„m/«f  Senator  Monis,  the  new  Premier, 
be  taken  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Colonial  uonn  a  is  65  years  old.  He  was  Minister 
Office  and  placed  under  the  exclusive  control  "■"'•'•"*  of  justice  in  the  Waldeck-Rous- 
of  the  Prime  Minister.  seau  cabinet.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  from  1885  to  1901, 
A  Haul  When  the  public  announcement  when  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate,  serving  in 
MiniMtru  was  made  by  Premier  Briand  at  that  body  ever  since.  He  is  a  radical  Repub- 
"  ''"""  the  opening  of  the  French  Pariia-  lican,  a  man  of  pronounced  ability,  but  not  of 
ment  last  month,  as  to  the  government's  commanding  personality.  It  is  believed  his 
policy  with  regard  to  the  labor  situation,  a  policy  will  not  differ  very  much  from  that  of 
vote  of  confidence  was  taken,  in  response  to  Briand,  and  it  is  possible  that  he  may  not  se- 
the  demand  made  by  the  radical,  anti-clerical  cure  any  better  support  in  the  Chamber,  even 
members,  who  claimed  that  the  Briand  min-  though  he  is  much  more  acceptable  than  was 
istry  had  been  lax  in  its  enforcement  of  the  his  predecessor  to  the  socialistic  wing  led  by 
separation  law.  The  government  majority  Jaures  and  Herve.  Upon  the  reading  of  his 
in  this  vote  was  only  16.  M.  Briand  at  once  declaration  of  principles  in  the  Chamber,  on 
sent  to  President  Fallieres  his  resignation  and  March  6,  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  govern- 
that  of  all  the  members  of  his  cabinet.  After  ment  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  165.  There 
some  deliberation,  the  President  called  upon  are  four  radical  socialists  in  the  cabinet: 
Senator  Monis  to  form  a  new  cabinet,  with  M,  Berteaux,  Minister  of  War;  M.  Masse, 
the  following  result:  Premier  and  Minister  of  Minister  of  Commerce;  M.  Stegg,  Minister 
Interior,  Antoine  Ernest  Monis;  Minister  of  of  Public  Instruction;  and  M.  Messimy, 
Foreign  Affairs,  Jean  Cruppi;  Minister  of  Minister  of  the  Colonies.    M.  Berteaux  was 
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Minister  of  War  in  1904.  It  was  his  attack  geographical  positions  and  in  time  computa- 
upon  the  government  that  led  to  the  retire-  tions  had  extended  so  universally  that  France 
ment  of  Briand.  remained  the  only  important  country  that 

preserved  its  capital  as  the  zero  meridian  of 

The  new  Foreign  Minister,  M.  longitude.    This  action  was  largely  one  of 
^ISinStla^  Cruppi,  formerly  held  the  port-  patriotism  and  natural  pride  ratiier  than  of 

folio  of  Commerce.  He  is  an  sound  scientific  reasoning,  for  no  nation  has 
expert  on  tariff  questions.  The  presence  in  been  more  alive  to  the  value  of  international 
the  cabinet  of  M.  Louis  Malvy,  who  is  under-  cooperation  in  science  than  France.  During 
secretary  of  Justice  and  Worship,  is  regarded  the  last  quarter  century  the  general  adoption 
as  an  indication  that  the  religious  congrega-  of  time  zones,  each  covering  15  degrees  of 
tion  laws  of  1901  and  1904  ^dll  be  more  longitude  and  making  an  exact  difference  in 
drastically  applied  in  the  future  than  has  time  of  one  hour  between  adjoining  zones,  has 
been  done  during  the  months  of  M.  Briand's  depended,  of  course,  upon  a  common  basis, 
moderate  and  conciliatory  regime.  The  ap-  This  was  taken  as  Greenwich,  largely  on 
pointment  to  the  position  of  Minister  of  account  of  the  extensive  astronomical  and 
Labor  of  M.  Boncour  has  aroused  some  ap-  navigation  tables  prepared  at  this  great  Brit- 
prehension  among  conservative  Frenchmen,  ish  observatory.  All  of  this  enabled  the  idea 
M.  Boncour  is  an  extreme,  even  violent  of  standard  time  to  spread  widely,  and  Eu- 
advocate,  of  what  is  known  in  France  as  rope,  Asia  and  America  are  now  divided  into 
"obligatory  syndicalism"  as  a  panacea  for  zones  between  which  the  difference  is  an  even 
all  the  labor  and  socialistic  grievances  of  hour.  Furthermore,  for  the  International 
the  republic.  Undoubtedly  the  most  con-  Map  of  the  World,  planned  at  the  intema- 
spicuous  member  of  the  new  cabinet  is  M.  tional  conference  held  in  1909,  it  was  deter- 
Theophile  Delcass6.  It  was  his  brilliant  mined  also  to  employ  the  meridian  of  Green- 
foreign  policy,  in  1905,  which  led  to  the  wich,  and  the  great  international  atlas  of  the 
entente  with  England,  and  came  very  near  to  worid  which  the  various  nations  are  now  imit- 
bringing  on  a  war  with  Germany.  In  the  ing  to  prepare  is  arranged  on  that  basis.  In 
new  ministry,  M.  Delcass6  holds  the  position  changing  the  time  of  France  from  Paris  to 
of  Minister  of  Marine,  an  assignment  proba-  Greenwich,  it  was  necessary  to  stop  all  the 
bly  intended  to  avoid  irritating  Germany,  docks  for  9  minutes  and  21  seconds.  This 
although  he  will  be  the  mainspring  of  the  was  done  at  midnight  on  March  10,  in  pursu- 
ministry.  M.  Caillaux,  the  new  Minister  of  anceof  a  law  passed  by  the  French  Parliament. 
Finance,  held  that  post  under  the  premier-  Time  tables  were  not  changed,  but  railway 
ships  of  Waldeck-Rousseau  and  Clemenceau.  trains  were  held  up  for  the  interval  while  the 
He  will  be  remembered  in  this  country  as  clocks  were  stationary.  The  gain  to  science 
the  instigator  of  the  movement  which,  several  and  commerce,  not  to  mention  universal  con- 
years  ago,  prevented  the  listing  of  the  United  venience,  by  this  broad-minded  action  on  the 
States  steel  stock  on  the  Paris  Bourse  by  part  of  France,  cannot  be  overestimated, 
a  syndicate  of  French  bankers.    His  income 

tax  bill  was  passed  by  the  Chamber  of  Depu-  ^ea</(/  According  to  an  imperial  edict 
ties,  after  much  opposition,  in  the  spring  of  Advance  issued  from  Peking  in  the  latter 
1908.  It  has  still  to  run  the  gantlet  of  the  '"  ^'''"^  part  of  January,  the  Chinese 
Senate.  The  only  important  change  of  policy  Empire  will  have  a  responsible  cabinet  some 
announced  by  the  new  government  during  the  time  during  the  present  year.  The  present 
first  few  weeks  of  its  existence,  is  the  rein-  Grand  Council  is  to  be  converted  into  an 
statement  of  the  railway  employees  concerned  Advisory  Council ;  a  national  budget  is  to  be 
in  the  recent  strikes.  worked   out;   and   regulations   for   popular 

Parliamentary  elections  are  to  be  formulated. 

Greenwich    ^^^  adoption  of  Standard  time  by  The  Parliament  itself  is  promised  for  the  sum- 

Timefor     France,  reported  last  month,  now  mer  of  1913.    In  commenting  upon  the  work 

France      ^^^^  practically  all  of  the  civilized  done  by  the  first  Chinese  National  Assembly 

nations  of  the  world  on  a  uniform  basis  as  which  closed  its  first  session  several  weeks  ago 

regards  time  reckoning,  and  makes  possible  the  National  Review  of   Shanghai  declares: 

the    immediate    and    direct    comparison    of      The  government  of  this  great  Empire  has  ceased 

events    happening    simultaneously    on    the   to  be  patriarchal  and  benevolently  despotic  and 

earth's   surface.     The   use  of   the  meridian   !^s  frankly  become  representative  e^ntially  so 

^«^^;««  ♦u^^..«u   n^^^^^^^x.     T?     1      J  m  spite  of  thefact  that  the  powers  of  the  Assembly 

passmg  through  Greenwich,  England,  as  a   have  been  deliberative  and  consultative  without 

pomt  of  departure  m  the  determination  of  any  legislative  character. 
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The  members  of  the  Assembly,  this  jour-  part  of  this  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation, 

nal  believes,  have  shown  that  they  possess  although  drawn  up  separately,  the  represen- 

almost  all  the  qualities  which  make  Parlia-  tatives  of  the  two  governments  also  agreed 

mentary  government  a  success.    They  have  upon  the  protocol  of  a  provisional  tariff  ar- 

shown  a  "real  capacity  for  fixing  on  vital  rangement,  and  the  following  declaration  on 

things" — ^finance,  official  maladministration,  the  subject  of  immigration  made  by  the 

economic  development,  frontier  defense — and  Japanese  Government: 
insisting  that  these  things  should  be  made  the 

first  care  of  the  government.     "If  the  repre-  In  proceeding  tKis  day  to  the  signature  of  the 

sentatives  of  the  people  have  realized  these  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  betwe^ 

^,.                    •-.       '11     ^   u     1          I.  r         au  and  the  United  States  the  undersigned,  the  Japan- 

thmgs  now  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  ese  Ambassador  in  Washington,  duly  authorizedby 

people  at  large  are  capable  of  some  measure  his  government,  has  the  honor  to  declare  that  the 

of  resp)onsibility."  imperial  Japanese  Government  are  fully  prepared 

to  maintain  with  equal  effectiveness  the  limitation 

rr»i-          A.\^     'a.'         ^    t»  1  •           Ml  and  control  which  they  have  for  the  past  three 

Foreign       J^^   authorities   at   Pekmg   will  g  exercised  in  regulation  of  the  emigration  of 

Aaaression  and  have  need  of  all  their  astuteness  laborers  to  the  United  States.               Uchida. 

the  Plague    ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  preserve  the  new 

China  for  her  people  from  the  covert  encroach-  concessione  Some  of  the  Western  Senators  had 
ments  of  Japan  on  one  side,  and  of  Russia  by  expressed  a  desire  to  have  the 
on  the  other.  A  new  chapter  in  the  history  ^*^  ^'^^  treaty  modified  so  as  to  make  more 
of  Russo-Chinese  relations  was  opened,  some  specific  the  regulations  concerning  the  coming 
weeks  ago,  when  the  Czar's  Minister  at  of  Japanese  laborers.  The  President  and  Sec- 
Peking  demanded  that  China  recognize  Rus-  retary  Knox,  however,  finally  convinced  them 
sia's  right  to  various  commercial  and  diplo-  that  the  "gentlemen's  agreement"  set  forth 
matic  privileges  in  the  province  of  Ili.  This  in  the  diplomatic  note  already  quoted,  suffi- 
action  is  the  outcome  of  a  long  series  of  nego-  ciently  protects  us  in  the  exercise  of  our  right 
tiations  based  on  the  treaty  of  i88i,  which  to  regulate  Japanese  immigration.  As  an 
China  intended  to  denounce  this  year.  We  additional  safeguard,  the  new  treaty  contains 
shall  have  something  more  to  say  of  this  the  provision  that  either  party  may  denounce 
Russo-Chinese  disagreement  next  month,  it  on  six  months'  notice,  which  may  be  given 
when  the  official  attitude  of  China  and  Japan  at  any  time.  A  number  of  concessions  were 
is  known.  Meanwhile,  harrowing  tales  of  made  on  both  sides.  The  United  States  con- 
misery  and  the  distress  of  the  famine  and  sented  to  drop  from  the  existing  treaty, 
plague  victims  continue  to  come  from  the  signed  in  1894,  the  immigration  clause  which 
affected  area  in  Manchuria.  It  is  true  that  was  obnoxious  to  Japan.  Our  State  Depart- 
the  authorities  at  the  capital  have  now  ap-  ment  also  agreed,  at  the  request  of  the  govem- 
parently  been  aroused  to  the  danger,  and  ment  at  Tokyo,  to  terminate  the  existing 
have  begvm  fighting  the  plague  with  sanitary  treaty  in  July  next,  or  one  year  earlier  than 
measures.  AccordSng  to  a  recent  report  its  date  of  expiration.  Most  of  Japan's 
made  by  the  Peking  correspondent  of  the  treaties  with  the  other  countries  of  the  world 
London  Times,  up  to  March  6  more  than  expire  during  the  next  summer,  and  she  de- 
65,000  deaths  from  the  plague  had  occurred,  sires  to  renew  them  all  simultaneously.  In 
and  10,000  from  famine.  On  another  page  return  for  these  concessions  by  the  United 
this  month  we  describe  the  situation  and  States,  Japan  has  given  absolute  assurance 
show  the  extent  of  the  territory  over  which  that  the  present  policy  of  declining  to  issue 
the  terrible  scourge  has  already  spread.  passports  to  Japanese  laborers  who  wish  to 

come  to  this  country,  which  she  has  faith- 
The  New     '^^^  significant  feature  of  the  new  fully  and  consistently  maintained  for  the  past 
Treaty  with  Japanese  treaty,  which  was  rati-  three  years,  will  be  continued  in  force.    Japan 
''*"'"''      fied  by  the  Senate  on  February  further  agrees  to  continue  to  grant  to  the 
24,  is  its  omission  of  any  explicit  stipulation  United  States  the  most  favored  nation  treat- 
concerning  the  regulation  of  the  migration  of  ment  in  tariff  matters,  pending  the  negotia- 
the  people  of  one  country  to  the  other.    As  tion  of  a  special  agreement. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS 

(From  February  i8  to  March  20,  1911) 

PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS  February  28.— The  first  direct   primaries  ever 

X,  ,              ^      T     ^u     u               4.U       A        cv  held  in  Chicago  result  in  the  nomination  of  Charles 

February  20.-In  the  House,  a  three-days  fih-  ^  Merriam  (Rep.)  and  Carter  H.  Harrison  (Dem.) 

buster  over  the  Omnibus  Claims  bill  comes  to  an  ^^^  ^^^  mayoralty  (see, page  466).  ...  The  "grand- 

end  and  the  bill  is  passed.  ^^^^er  clause  "  amendment  to  the  Arkansas  consti- 

February  22. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Lorimer  (Rep.  tution  is  passed  by  the  Senate  and  sent  to  the 

III.)  defends  the  validity  of  his  election.  .  .  .  The  Governor  for  approval. 

House  passes  the  Naval  appropriation  bill  ($113.-  M  arch- 1.— Congressman   Henry   S.    Boutellis 

wo,ooo)  and  the  Fortifications  and  Diplomatic  and  nominated  by  the  President  as  minister  to  Portugal. 

onsu         pp    P                    •                      ,     r»     .  March  2. — The   Montana   Legislature,   after  a 

February  23.— The  Senate  calls  upon  the  Presi-  deadlock   lasting  two   months,   elects   Henry  L. 

dent  for  statistical  information  beanng  on  Cana-  Myers  (Dem.)  as  United  States  Senator  to  suc- 

dian  reciprocity The  House  passes  the  Moon   ^eed  Thomas  H.  Carter Governor  Plaisted,  of 

bill  relating  to  the  federal  judiciary.  Maine,  signs  the  resolution  passed  by  the  Legisla- 

February  24.— The  Senate,  in  executive  session,  ture  submitting  to  the  people    the  question  of 

ratifies  the  treaty  with  Japan.  repealing  the  liquor-prohibition  amendment.  .  .  . 

T^,               -'ruu                        4.UC.J The  New  Hampshire  Senate  rejects  the  resolution 

February  25.-The   House   Passes  the   Sundry  ^^   ^     the   House   ratifying  the   income-tax 

Civil  appropriation  bill,  carrying  $3,000,000  for  ^mpnHmPnf 

beginning  the  work  of  fortifying  the  Panama  Canal,  ame^anient.                    r^.       r  xt      ^r    ,      ^  . 

I.  .                     r«i      o                          ^i.      «i        »»  March  3. — Governor  Dix,  of  New  York,  advises 

Februarv  27.— The   Senate   passes   the      spy  the  Democratic  members  of  the  Legislature  that  as 

bill,  aimed  to  prevent  disclosures  of  national  de-  ^^e  election  of  William  F.  Sheehan  has  proved  im- 

fense  secrets.  possible  they  should  vote  for  some  one  else.  .  .  . 

February  28. — In  the  Senate,  the  resolution  pro-  The  Government's  suit  to  dissolve  the  so-called 

viding  for  the  election  of  Senators  by  direct  popular  Electrical  Trust  is  begun  in  the  United  States 

vote  fails  to  obtain  a  two-thirds  majority.  court  at  Cleveland. 

March  I. — ^The  Senate,  by  vote  of  46  to  40,  March  4. — President  Taft  calls  the  Sbcty-second 

refuses  to  unseat  Mr.  Lorimer  (Rep.,  111.)  .  .  .  The  Congress  to  meet  in  special  session  on  April  4  and 

House  approves  the  New  Mexico  constitution.  consider  the  Canadian  reciprocity  agreement. 

March  2.— The  Senate  passes  the  Pension  and  March  5.— Charles  D.  Hilles  is  appointed  Secre- 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  appropriation  bills.  ^ary  to  the  President. 

March  3.-The  Senate  passes  the  Naval.  Sundry  ,   March  7. -Richard  A.  Ballinger  resigns  as  Secre- 

Civil,  and  Post-Office  ap^opriation  bills,  the  last  ^""^  «^.  ^^^  ^"^^"^J  ^"^  ^^'^^^^.^  L'.  F^^her,  of  Chi- 

providing  for  investigating  the  cost  of  carr>'ing  ^^g*^»   is  appointed  to  succeed  him.  .  ..  Twenty 

L:ond-c&ss  mail.  .  .    The  House  passes  the  bill  thousand  American  troops  and  fifteen  war  vessels 

retiring  Robert  E.  Peary  with  the  mnk  of  Rear-  are  ordered  to  pomts  near  the  Mexican  border.  .  .  . 

Admirll   and   extending   to   him   the   thanks   of  The  Arkansas  We  defeats  the  resolution  passe^ 

Congress  ^        House  ratifying  the  income-tax  amendment; 

^       '  the  Missouri  Senate  ratifies  the  amendment. 

^..^^"^^^  4.— The  Senate  passes  the  Tariff  Board  ^^^ch    11.— Major-General   Carter  arrives  at 

bill.  .  .  .  The  Sixty-first  Congress  comes  to  an  end  ^^  Antonio  and  assumes  command  of  the  troops, 

without  final  consideration  of  the  Canadian  reci-  1.,,            i-ltt-jo           c               r^  ^ 

procity  agreement,  the  Permanent  Tariff  Commis-  March  13.— The  United  States  Supreme  Court 

sion  bill,  the  Reapportionment  bill,  and  the  resolu-  ^^^^^  the  constitutionality  of  the  corporation  tax. 

tion  to  admit  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  to  statehood.  March  14. — Walter  L.  Fisher  takes  the  oath  as 

Secretary  of  the  Interior.  .  .  .  Governor  Johnson, 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT- AMERICAN  of  California,  signs  the  bill  providing  an  initiative, 

T^,                     TLTi'j^       j^^uo^  referendum,  and  recall  for  all  municipalities.  .  .  . 

Febniary2i.~The  President  sends  to  the  Sen^^^  j^^  ^^^,^^^  ^^^^^  ^^     ^3  ^  measure  submitting 

a  new  treaty  with  Japan^  in  which  the  restnctions  ^^  ^^^          j^  ^^e  question  of  woman  suffrage, 

on  immigration  contained  in  the  present  treaty  are  * ,      ,           rr-,    \t      t          o                          . 

eliminated.  ...  Governor    O'Neal,    of    Alabama,  March  20.—The  New  Jersey  Senate  votes  against 

signs   the    Parks   local-option    bill Governor  the  income-tax  amendment.  .  .  .  Govcrnorjohnson. 

Carroll,  of  Iowa,  vetoes  the  primary  bill  modeled  ^^  California,  signs  the  Australian  Ballot  bill, 

on  the  Oregon  plan.  POLITICS   AND    GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN 

February  23. -The  Interstate  Commerce  Com-  p^bruary  20.-The  Chinese  Government  takes 

M •!?!{?" vv"^?!  '^  '^w'Jf'''  ""^  ^^  ^^    .toic^n  the  first  active  measures  to  suppress  the  plague, 

Middle  West  to  cancel  their  proposed  increases  in  ^^      ^     ^      .^^       ^        ^^^   ^    ^   P    ^ 

freight  rates.  .  .  .  The  Iowa  House  rejects  the  joint  r^  ,                     t%       •      *       .  i      '^y^^* 
resolution  providing  for  woman  suffrage.  „  f?"*^,^,^  21. --Premier  Asquith  explains  in  the 
T.,                     T^f-z-i-r-c^j^  Bntish  House  of  Commons  the  bill  abolishing  the 
February  24.— The  California  Senate  adopts  a  ^^^^  p^^er  of  the  Lords.  ...  The  Irish  Pariia- 
constitutional  amendment  providing  for  the  recall  ^entary  party  decides   to   take    no  part  in  the 
of  elective  officials,  including  the  judiciary.  coronation  ceremonies  of  King  George.  V.  .  Tribes- 
February  26. — Edward    M.    Shepard     (Dem.)  men  in  Yemen,  Arabia,  capture  a  Turkish  convoy, 
withdraws  from  the  New  York  Senatorial  contest,  fifty  men  being  killed  in  the  ^hting. 
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Parliament  formally  declares  political  loyalty  t 
Gfcat  Britain  in  answer  to  allegationB  that  rec 


Jewish   I  am: 

February  34.— Premier  Briand  and  tiia  cabinet 
arc  severely  arraigned  by  the  Radical  Socialists  in 
the  French  Chamber  of  Depuiies. 
.  February  26. — The   Costa   Rican   Congrcs.s 
proves   a    plan    to    refund    the    foreign   debt 

February  ay.^Aristide  Briand  tenders  to  Pn 
dent  Fallibres  of  France  the  resignations  of  himself 
and  his  cabinet. 

February  aS.^-Antciine  Emmanuel  Ernest  Mo- 


lutomobile  accident  in  New  York) 

vitation  of  President  Falliercs  to  form  a  ministry. 
.  .  ,  Clifford  Sifton,  chairman  of  the  Conservation 
Commission  and  a  member  of  the  Canadian  Parlia- 
ment, vigorously  attacks  the  reciprocity  agreement 
with  the  United  Stales, 

March  i.^JosJ  Battle  y  Ordonez  is  elected 
President  of  Uruguay. 

March  2. — In  the  Canadian  House  of  Com- 
mons. Mr.  German  (Liberal)  makes  a  strong  plea 
against  reciprocity.  .  .  .  The  Veto  bill  is  passed  by 
a  majority  of  125  on  its  second  reading  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  .  .  .  Manuel  E.  Aranjo  is 
inaugurated  President  of  Salvador. 

March  4. — The  Honduran  Congress  selects 
Francisco  Beltran  as  provisional  Presiilent  to  serve 
until  a  successor  to  the  deposed  President  Davila 
can  hQ  elected.  .  .  .  The  German  Government  an- 
nounces that  the  rebellion  in  the  Carohne  [slands 
has  been  put  down. 

March  5. — The  Mexican  insurgents  are  reported 
to  be  in  control  of  the  railroads  entering  Chihuahua. 
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March  6. — ^The  Mexican  revolutionists  are  badly  recent  reply  of  China  concerning  restriction  of 

repulsed  at  Asas  Grandes,  thirty-six  Americans  Russian  trade. 

being  among  the  captured Premier  Monis  March  15.— The  German  Government,  in  a  semi- 
reads  in  the  French  Chamber  the  new  mmistry  s  official  reply  to  the  speech  of  Sir  Edward  Gre>'. 
declaration  of  policy;  a  vote  of  confidence  is  carried  states  that  Germany  is  ready  to  join  in  any  agree- 
by  309  to  134.  ment  looking  toward  international  arbitration  of 

March  7. — Prime  Minister  Laurier  argues  in  the  all  disputes. 

Canadian   House  of   Commons   in    favor  of  the  MarcTi  16.— Sir  Edward  Grey's  endorsement  of 

reciprocity  agreement  with  the  United  States.  the  views  of  President  Taft  regarding  international 

March  8. — A  motion  in  the  Canadian  House  to  arbitration  is  seconded  by  Mr.  Balfour,  leader  of 

delay  action  on  the  reciprocity  agreement  because  the  Opposition  in  the  British  House. 

of  its  failure  to  pass  the  United  States  Congress  March  19.— China  replies  in  a  conciliatory  spirit 

is  defeated.  to  Russia's  recent  demands. 

March  9. — ^The  British  naval  estimates  show  an  ^^„^«   .,v^^,t««,>^,^,.«  ^^  ^„«   m^^^r^.. 

increase  over  the  previous  year  of  $19,000,000.  OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH 

March    10.— The   Spanish    Premier  announces  February  21.— The  annual  carnival  at  Manila  is 

that,  further  negotiations  with  the  Vatican  being  opened;  J.  C.  Mars  makes  the  first  aeroplane  flight 

imp>ossible,  the  Government's  Religious  Associa-  '^^  ^^^  Orient. 

tions  bill  will  soon  be  introduced  in  the  Chamber.  February  22. — On  a  non-stop  run  from  Hampton 

.  .  .  The  elections  for  the  new  Portuguese  assembly  Roads  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  battleship  Delaware 

are  set  for  April  30.  .  .  .  Martial  law  is  declared  in  averaged    13 H    knots.  .  .  .  The    German    census 

Portugal  as  the  result  of  a  rebellion  against  the  shows  a  population  of  64,896,881,  a  gain  of  7  per 

regime  of  President  Jara.  cent,  in  five  years. 

March  11. — The  Mexican  Government  suspends  February  23. — The  entire  p>opulation  of  a  village 

constitutional  guaranties,  creating  a  mild  form  of  near  Harbin  succumbs  to  the  plague. 

martial  law The  trial  of  thirty-six  Camorrists  February  24.— Gen.  T.  Coleman  du  Pont  offers 

on  a  charge  of  murder  is  begun  at  Viterbo,  Italy.  to  give  to  the  State  of  Delaware  a  highway  103 

March  12. — ^A  Mexican  insurgent  force  of  500  miles  long,  to  cost  $1,500,000. 

me«,  under  General  Blanco,  is  decisively  defeated  February  25.— Three  hundred  native  dwellings 

by  a  smaller  number  of  Federal  troops  near  Agua  {^  Manila  are  destroyed  by  fire. 

'^T,^*  ,     «      ^,     r    ..           ...         .  .              .  February  26.— The  will  of  M.   Loutrefil,  the 

March  18.— The  Italian  coalition  ministry  under  banker,  leaves  $700,000  to  the  French  Academy  of 

Premier  Luzatti  resigns  owing  to  a  disagreement  Sciences  and  $500,000  to  the  University  of  Paris, 

over  electoral  reforms.                ,      ^      .      „  .  March  2.-It  is  estimated  by  Chinese  officials 

f    March  20.— M.    Stolypin,    the    Russian  Prime  that  the  deaths  from  the  pneumonic  plague  average 

Minister,  resigns.  200  daily. 

«^,^w.n^TA^«^^TA.    «.-.  A^t^^ro  March  3. — A  United  States  army  biplane,  in 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS  service  near  the  Mexican  border,  carries  Aviator 

February   18. — Manuel   Bonilla,   leader  of  the  Parmalee  and  Lieutenant  Foulois  from  Laredo  to 

Honduran  revolutionists,  and  Lee  Christmas,  his  E^gle  Pass,  Tex.  (116  miles),  in  two  hours  and  seven 

aide,  are  indicted  in  New  Orleans  for  their  connec-  minutes.  .  .  .  Governor  Dix  appoints  a  commission 

tion  with  the  Hornet  filibustering  expedition.  to  study  the  docking  facilities  of  New  York  City  to 

February    19. — Japan   denounces   the   existing  provide  accommodation  for  larger  vessels, 

trade  treaty  with  Canada.  March  4. — The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  decree 

February  21.— The  United  States  warns  Hayti  which  emancipated  23,000,000  serfs  is  celebrated 

to  stop  the  wholesale  execution  of  revolutionary  throughout  Russia, 

prisoners.  March  5. — Lieutenant  Bague,  a  French  army 

February  23.— The  French  Chamber  of  Depu-  aviator,  flies  over  the  Mediterranean  from  Antibes. 

ties  adopts  a  motion  inviting  cooperation  from  the  France,  to  the  island  of  Gorgona,  off  the  Italian 

powers  to  secure  the  discussion  at  The  Hague  of   coast   (125   miles) Fire  in  a  moving-picture 

the  question  of  simultaneous  disarmament.  theater  at  Bologoe,  Russia,  results  in  the  death  of 

February'24.-The  new  treaty  with  Japan  is  rati-  "^  persons,  mostly  children, 

fied  by  the  United  States  Senate.  March  7.— Eugene  Renaux  flies  with  a  passenger 

Marrh    8  —President    Taft    assures    President  ^""^"^  ^  P°*"^  "^^^  ^^"^  ^^  ^^^  ^^y  ^^  ^^^^  ^^SOO 

njol  tKof  ;»,.  o^n™?Lf;on  ^^f^)^«  ii^cl  th^  ^^t  high  ,  a  distance  of  260  miles,  in  five  hours  and 

Diaz  that  the  concentration  of  troops  along  the  •„i,^  ^:«..4.«o           \u^u»^  elf    ^u^  ^««,,:^#^«^ 

A/r««:«««  u^..^^-  u«„  «^4.  (^^  u^  ^k:«^*  ♦u^  ^^^..^^  eight  minutes.  .  .  .  Abraham  Kuei,  the  convicted 

Mexican  border  has  not  for  its  object  the  OCCUpa-  41P        .,      r    ^       Franrioro    hpmns  a   fnnrteen-vear 

tion  of  Mexican  territory The  International  .  ^^.    ."e^  Wo^JT^^L^^o^^           tourteen-year 

Peace  Bureau,  at  Berne,  Switzerland,  sends  a  cir-  ^^^  '"^  }^^  ^^^/^  penitentiary.               ,           ,       , 

cular  letter  to  the  powers  urging  them  to  assist  the  ^  March  9.— A  powder  explosion  at  the  works  of 

United  States  in  the  movement  for  the  limitation  i^^.V^^Il.  ^^   Powder  Company  at   Pleasant 

of  armaments  Prairie,  Wis.,  demolishes  the  entire  hamlet;   forty 

March  I3.-Sir  Edward  Grey,  the  British  for-  Hves  are  believed  to  have  been  lost, 

eign  secretary,  in  the  course  of  a  debate  on  the  .  March  12.— A  severe  earthquake  causes  a  por- 

naval  estimates  in  the  House  of  Commons,  praises  tion  of  the  crater  of  Vesuvius  to  fall. 

President  Taft's  suggestion  for  an  Anglo-American  March  i^. — An  examination  into  the  affairs  of 

treaty  providing  for  the  settlement  by  arbitration  the  Carnegie  Trust  Company,  of  New  York  City, 

of  all  disputes.  is  begun  by  the  grand  jury. 

March  14. — The  Russian  minister  to  Peking  pre-  March    18. — ^The    Roosevelt    storage    dam    in 

sents  an  ultimatum  to  the  Chinese  Foreign  Board,  Arizona,  the  second  largest  in  the  world,  is  formally 

stating  that  an  unfriendlyjattitude  is  shown  in  the  opened  by  ex-President  Roosevelt. 
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OBITUARY 

February  17. — William  Payne  Lord,  formerly 
Governor  of  Oregon,  71. 

February  iS.^Rev.  Amory  Howe  Bradford, 
D.D.,  a  prominent  New  Jersey  cle^iyman  and 
writer,  64. 

February  19.^ Brig: -Gen.  Geoi^e  D.  Scott,  a 
prominent  officer  in  the  National  Guard  of  New 
York,  79.  .  .  .  Jules  Lejeune,  formerly  a.  member  of 
the  Belgian  cabinet. 

February  20. — Congressman  Amos  L.  Allen,  of 


Mai 


■.  73- 


February 

e  Confederate  army,  i 

February  23. ^-Gen.  Jean  Jules  Brun,  French 
Minister  of  War,  61.  .  .  .  Quanah  Parker,  chief  of 
the  Comanche  Indians,  67.  .  .  .  Dr.  Aloysius  O.  J. 
Kelly,  a  widely  known  diagnostician  of  Philadel- 
phia, 41. 

February  25. — Friedrich  Spielhagen,  the  Ger- 
man novelist,  82.  .  .  .  Fritz  von  Uhde,  the  German 
historical  and  genre  painter,  63.  .  .  .  Henry  Hart- 
ley Fowler,  Lord  Wolverhampton,  a  member  of 
many  British  cabinets,  81. 

February  26. — Desiderius,  Baron  Banffy,  for- 
merly Premier  of  Hungary.  ,  .  .  Sam  Walter  Foss, 
of  Somcrville,  Mass.,  a  prominent  poet  and  libra- 
rian, 53. 

February  27. — John  Lee  Carroll,  ex-Governor  of 
Maryland,  80.  .  .  .  Gen.  W.  F.  Melbourne,  a  veter- 
an of  the  Mexican  and  Civil  wars.  82,  .  .  .  Henry 
Garst,  formerly  president  of  Ottcrbein  University 
(Ohio),  75- 
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March  1. — John  M.  Carrere,  the  noted  architect, 
52.  .  .  .  Admiral  Sir  Asshcton  Gore  Curzon-Howe, 
of  the  British  navy,  60. 

March  2. — Dr.  Walter  Remsen  BrinckerholT, 
an  authority  on  leprosy.  37.  .  .  .  Prof.  Jacobus  Hcn- 
rieus  van't  Hoff,  the  noted  Dutch  chemist,  59- 

March  3. — Judge  Samuel  D.  Schmucker.  of  the 
Maryland  Court  of  Appeals,  67. 

March  6.^Antonio  Fogazzaro,  the  Italian  novel- 
ist, 68.  .  .  .  Judge  Francis  Cabot  Lowell,  of  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court,  56.  .  .  .  Charles 
Brown  Ijtre,  formerly  chief  justice  of  the  Delaware 
Supreme  Court,  79.  .  .  .  Leander  Howard  Crall,  a 
well-known  newspaper  proprietor  of  the  Middle 
West,  75. 

March  7.— Rear-Adm.  John  C.  Fremont,  f.  S- 
N.,  61. 

March  9. — Ex-Congressman  LcGage  I'ratt,  of 
New  Jersey,  57. 

March  10. — Ex-Congressman  Marcus  C.  L. 
Kline,  of  Pennsylvania,  b6.  .  .  .  Henry  Augustus 
Brudenell- Bruce,  Marquis  of  Ailesbury.  68. 

March  ll.^Rt.  Rev.  John  Anthony  Forest, 
Bishop  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Diocese  of  San  An- 
tonio, 73.  .  .  .  Rev.  Ur.  Charles  Joseph  Little, 
president  of  the  Garrett  Biblical  Institute  of 
Northwestern  University,  70.  .  .  .  David  Banks,  of 
New  York,  a  well-known  law  publisher,  83. 


March  li.^Curtis  Guild,  Sr.,  of  Boston,  for- 
merly a  prominent  journalist,  84.  .  .  .  Augusto 
Pierantoni.  the  noted  Italian  authority  on  inter- 
national law,  70. 

March  13. — Rev.  Francis  Xavier  Brady,  presi- 
dent of  Loyola  College  (Baltimore),  51.  .  .  .  Dr. 
Henry  Pickering  Bowditeh,  a  well-known  physiol- 
ogUt,  71. 

March  ig. — Ex-Governor  William  Dunnington 
Bloxham,  of  Florida,  76. 

March  16. — Frank  Work,  formerly  a  well- 
known  New  York  financier  and  turiman,  92.  .  .  . 
Ferdinand  J.  Rochow,  of  New  York,  an  inventor  of 
many  labor-saving  machines,  73.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Sarah 
A.  Underwood,   an  advocate  of  equal  suffrage,  J3. 

March  17. — John  B.  McDonald,  the  New  York 
contractor,  builder  of  the  Subway,  66.  .  .  .  Charles  . 
E,  Mitchell,  formerly  Commissioner  of  Patents, 
73.  .  .  .  Ex- Congressman  Adin  Ballou  Capron,  of ; 
Rhode  Island,  70.  .  .  .  Robert  Stuart  Davis, 
formerly  a  prominent  Philadelphia  newspaper 
publisher.  73.  .  .  .  Friedrich  Haasc,  the  German 
character  actor,  84, 

March  18.— David  H.  Moffat,  the  Colorado 
capitalist.  71.  .  .  .  Miss  Anna  Callendcr  Brackett, 
of  New  York,  a  noted  educator  and  writer  on  edu- 
cational topics.  64. 

March  19. — Ernest  Crofts,  the  British  painter 
of  war  scenes,  64. 

March  20,— Dr.  James  Theodore  Holly,  a  negru 
bishop  of  the  .American  Episcopal  Church  in 
Hayti.  78. 


CARTOONS  OF  THE  MONTH 


This  past  month  the  car- 
toons have  been  bristling 
with  bayonets,  apropos  of  the 
mcAjUization  of  our  troops  on 
the  Mexican  border.  Not 
since  the  Spanish  War  has 
Uncle  Sam  been  pictured  in 
so  warlilte  a  guise.  None  of 
the  cartoons,  however,  shows 
him  as  expecting  or  desiring 
to  take  a  hand  in  the  trouble 
across  the  line,  but  simply  as 
standing  by  good-naturedly 
to  see  that  the  rules  are  not 
transgressed. 

The  extra  session  of  the 
Sixty-second  Congress,  called 
by  President  Taft  for  April  4, 
and  the  question  of  Canadian 
reciprocity,  have  also  pro- 
voked a  great  many  clever 
cartoons,  only  a  few  of  which 
we  are  able  to  reproduce  in 
these  pages. 


i.  NCLE  Sam:  "don't  worry,  gentlemen.  I'll  i>o 

ALL    THE    INTERVENING    ► 
PROTECT    Yt 

From  the  Triiunt  (Chioigo) 


THE  NEW  DEMOCRATIC  CONGRESS 


CARTOONS  OF  THE  MONTH 


REXIPROCITY 

Thb  Moosa:    "  Thafi  >U  riaa,.my  deaf  tellow.    I  knew  it  was  only  your  chaff  when  yoa   ulked  o(  »i 
and  of  counc^.  too,  neva  BcriouBly  thought  of  twinowing  you"     (Prom  Punck.  London) 
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The  popular  election  of  United  States  scna-  ^^^^^  --^ 

tors,  a  bill  for  which  ^-as  defeated  in  the  last  ,  .  . 

Congress,  has  been  put  on  the  program  for  the  ^^  ^^^^  ^  a  Wi  jra^^Kk^r/N™  York 

coming  extra  session.     The  fnends  of  this  From  the  Hiraid  (New  York) 

reform  are  confident  that  it  will  be  enacted. 

The  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  direct  election  enedbythe  frequent  and  costlydeadlocks  over 

of  Senators  by  the  people  is  greatly  strength-  Senatorial  elections  in  our  State  legislatures. 


UNCLE  SAMS   DICTUM   TO   THE   RAILROADS 
"If  yonll  property  utiliie  the  better  manflRetr 


CARTOONS  OF  THE  MONTE 


From  the  Canililiition  (AtlanU) 

TL      c-  .    <^    .    f-  jj        .       I      sions,     Mr.  Roosevelt  made  Atlanta  one  of 

The    Sixty-first    Congress    did    not    take  ^^e  chief  stops  in  his  six  weeks'  tour  of  the 

Uncle  Sams  advice  to  engage  a  permanent   South  and    Southwest.     He    delivered    ad- 
tanff  commission,  for  the  bill,  though  success-   ^^^^^^  ^j  ^^^ous  points  on  hi^  trip,  notably 
fully  piloted  through  the  stormy  sessions  of  ^ne    on   child   labor    at     Birmingham,    and 
the  Senate  by  Mr  Bevendge,  was  blocked  by  „     -^j  the  great  Roosevelt  irrigation  dam  in 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  s  filibuster  in  the  House.     As  Arizona  on  March  i8. 
pointed  out  in  a  cartoon  below,  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Fisher  as  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior gives  President  Taft  three    members 
of  the  Cabinet  from  Chicago.     The  Southern 
Commercial  Congress  at  Atlanta  last  month 
had  the  honor  of  entertaining  both  President 
Taft  and  ex-President  Roosevelt  at  its  ses- 
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THE  SENATE,  TO  LORIMER;  "h 


id  Stales  Senate}     Prom  the  Journai  (Minnc^iolis) 


A    RUSSIAN   VIEW   OF   SOME   INTERNATIONAL   SITUATIONS 


TWO  TREATIES— ONE  WITH   ENGLAND  PROPOSED:  ONE  WITH   JAPAN  RATIRED 

Ciwidn  Bai  and  Cousin  John  Hands  across  the  lea 

From  jHdfi  (New  York)  Prom  the  Inqtiira  (PhilaiMphia) 


THE  SERIOUS   BERNARD  SHAW 

BY  EDWIN  BJORKMAN 

npHREE  qualities  detennine  whatever  Ber-  But  back  of  his  most  smiling  mood  lies  a 
*■•  nard  Shaw  is  of  does,  as  man  and  artist,  serious  purpose,  and  through  his  merriest  jest 
as  reformer  and  philosopher.  They  are  his  glimmers  the  sharp  steel  of  ruthless  logic, 
complete  soundness  of  mind  and  body,  his  "My  way  of  joking  is  to  tell  the  truth,"  says 
inflexible  sincerity  of  conviction  and  purpose.  Father  Keegan  in  "John  Buirs  Other  Island." 
and  his  remarkable  many-sidedness.  The  This  is  Shaw  himself.  Nothing  is  needed  to 
combination  of  these  qualities  have  made  him  turn  his  own  jokes  into  wisdom  but  our  ad- 
what  he  is  to-day — a  power  both  in  the  world  vance  to  a  point  where  we,  too,  can  see  the 
of  thought  and  in  the  world  of  action.  His  truth.  How  deeply  serious  he  is^t  heart- 
own  countrymen  may  still  meet  him  with  and  also  how  deeply  "social"  is  his  view- 
puzzled  laughter,  but  they  listen  nevertheless  point — may  be  concluded  from  what  he  said 
to  his  words  with  increasing  deference.  In  in  the  course  of  a  private  conversation  re- 
fact,  I  think  it  will  be  hard  to  find  any  other  corded  by  Professor  Henderson:  "I  want  to 
man  who  has  done  more  to  give  English  be  thoroughly  used  up  when  I  die,  for  the 
opmion  its  present  trend  and  form.  Some  of  harder  I  work,  the  more  I  live.  I  rejoice  in 
his  plays  have,  according  to  himself,  "been  life  for  its  own  sake.  Life  is  no  *  brief  candle' 
translated  and  performed  in  all  European  for  me.  It  is  a  sort  of  splendid  torch,  which 
coimtries  except  Turkey,  Greece,  and  Por-  I  have  got  hold  of  for  the  moment;  and  I  want 
'  tugal."  And  nobody  familiar  with  recent  to  make  it  bum  as  brightly  as  possible  before 
American  thought  can  fail  to  recognize  him  handing  it  on  to  future  generations." 
as  a  dominant  spiritual  factor  on  tWs  no  less  The  natural  accompaniment  of  his  strength 
than  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean.  and  his  humor  is  an  emotional  balance  so 

Shaw's  characteristic  soundness  is  not  con-  perfect  that  it  renders  him  vastly  patient  of 
fined  to  muscles  and  brain  cells.  It  extends  everything  but  that  hysterical  sentimentality 
to  habits  and  instincts  as  well.  It  colors  his  which  retards  progress  by  obscuring  the  true 
entire  outlook  on  life.  It  gives  to  his  art  a  relationships  of  life.  "No  more  frightful  mis- 
tone  that  some  day  will  be  recognized  as  fortune  could  threaten  us  then  a  general 
kindred  to  that  of  Goethe.  Proudly  he  has  spread  of  fanaticism,"  he  declared  not  long 
vaunted  his  own  "abnormal  normality."  ago.  It  is  this  balance  that  enables  him  to 
People  have  taken  it  as  another  joke.  But  it  see  the  other  man's  side,  and  that  helps  him 
is  true,  and  it  must  be  realized  before  we  may  to  "look  all  around"  the  subject  he  is  dealing 
claim  familiarity  with  that  strange  phenome-  with.  An  illustration  may  be  drawn  from  his 
non  known  to  us  as  "G.  B.  S."  Not  until  latest  volume,  which  contains  a  "Preface  on 
we  are  similarly  free  from  taint  and  weak-  Doctors,"  among  other  things.  There  every 
ness  can  we  hope  to  see  the  world  as  it  is  foible  and  fault  of  thie  medical  profession 
mirrored  in  the  genius  of  Shaw.  stands  mercilessly  revealed.     But  there  ap-' 

pears  also  this  unsurpassed  interpretation  ol 
A  STRONG  man's  JESTING  that  Same  profession  at  its  best:  "The  true 

doctor  is  inspired  by  a  hatred  of  ill-health, 

Being  healthy,  Shaw  is  strong,  and  because  and  a  divine  impatience  of  any  waste  of 
of  his  strength  "he  has  faith — in  himself,  in  vital  forces." 
man,  in  life.     It  is  this  rather  than  his  Celtic 

origin  that  has  made  him  a  "laughing  moral-  a  well-rounded  DEVELOPiiENT 

ist"  of  the  order  that  embraces  Aristophanes 

and  Rabelais,  Moli^re  and  Heine.  Weak  Because  he  is  a  genius  in  robust  health  and 
men  scream  hysterically.  Strong  men  laugh  a  moralist  with  a  sense  of  humor,  Shaw  has 
triumphantly  even  in  tJie  face  of  danger  and  escaped  the  one-sidedness  which  so  often 
death.  Because  of  his  faith  founded  on  limits  and  mars  even  minds  of  real  greatness, 
strength,  Shaw  can  say:  "When  a  habit  of  From  the  first  he  has  striven  for  harmonious 
thought  is  silly,  it  only  needs  steady  treatment  development  of  all  faculties  rather  than  for 
by  ridicule  from  sensible  and  witty  people  to  exaggerated  accentuation  of  any  one  among 
be  put  out  of  countenance  and  perish."  them.    Were  it  otherwise,  he  might  have 

425 
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lectual  activity  and  honesty  is  the  very  devil."  "  it  is  the  philosophy,  the  outlook  on  life,  that 

And  he  has  also  said. that  "A  statesman  who  changes,  not  the  craft  of  the  playwright." 

confines  himself  to  popular  legislation — or  a  But  for  all  that,  his  formal  perfection  has 

playwright  who  confines  himself  to  popular  always  been  noteworthy,  and  more  than  once 

plays — is  like  a  blind  man's  dog,  who  goes  he  has  broken  new  paths  in  this  line  also, 

wherever  the  blind  man  pulls  him."  "  Getting  Married,"  one  of  the  plays  included 

More  than  once  he  has  been  charged  with  a  in  the  volume  published  only  a  few  weeks  ago, 

lack  of  artistic  humility.     But  what  seemed  marks  a  step  ahead  not  only  in  spirit  but  in 

like  rank  arrogance — his  criticism  of  Shake-  execution.     Besides  being  one  of  the  finest 

speare,  for  example — was  merely  a  clear-eyed  and  deepest  dramas  that  ever  flowed  from  his 

realization  of  the  need  every  new  age  feels  for  fruitful  pen,  it  is  a  masterpiece  of  design, 

an  art  and  a  literature  wholly  its  own.    The  While  having  the  usual  length  of  a  whole 

world  is  ever  moving  on  to  new  knowledge  evening  play,  it  is  drawn  together  into  a 

and  new  problems,  he  tells  us,  and  therefore  single  act,  thereby  gaining  a  unity  and  force 

"the  humblest  author  may  profess  to  have  rarely  surpassed  among  modern  plays.  Strind- 

something  to  say  by  this  time  that  neither  berg  has  previously  worked  along  similar 

Homer  nor  Shakespeare  said."    To  be  fully  lines,  but  one  can  easily  see  that  Shaw,  as 

appreciated,  these  words  should  be  read  in  usual,  has  been  following  the  voice  from  with- 

connection  with  another  utterance  of  his:  in,  and  not  a  pattern  imposed  from  without. 
"The  next  Shakespeare  that  comes  along  will 

turn   these  petty   tentatives  of   mine   into  insight  and  expression 
masterpieces  final  for  their  epoch." 

A  phase  of  his  art  that  deserves  special 

ms  EARLIER  NOVELS  attention  is  his  character  drawing,  which,  I 

think,  has  few  equals  in  this  or  any  other 

How  much  of  his  work  will  live,  or  how  long  period.    Here  I  can  only  instance  the  tender 

it  will  live,  no  one  may  presume  to  foretell  as  irony  surrounding  most  of  the  figures  in 

yet.  •And  it  is  almost  as  hard  to  determine  "JohnBulFsOtherlsland,"  and  the  merciless, 

the  comparative  value  of  his  various  pro-  yet  comprehending,  satire  with  which  every 

ductions.     Shaw  himself  has  talked  slight-  person  in  "The  Doctor's  Dilemma"  has  been 

ingly  of  the  "jejune"  novels  from  his  "non-  pictured.    Nor  does  Shaw  fall  short  in  that 

age,"    and    less    disinterested    critics    have  perfection  which  English  dramatic  tradition 

accepted  his  judgment.     But  I  suspect  that  has  placed  above  all  others — namely,  force 

the  future  will  look  upon  them  in  a  much  and  beauty  of  expression.    One  must  seek 

more  favorable  light.    They  are  wonderfully  far  and  wide  to  find  anything  more  deeply 

vital  and  no  less  wonderfully  modern.    It  poetical  than  that  passage  which  Shaw  lets 

seems  almost  beyond  reason  that  a  man  in  Mrs.  George  in  "Getting  Married"  utter  in  a 

the  early  twenties  wrote  them.  "Cashel  trance  as  the  mouthpiece  of  Eternal  Woman. 
Byron's  Profession,"  the  first  of  Shaw's  works 

ever  published  in  book  form,  was  declared  by  a  devotee  of  frankness  and  kindness 
the  Saturday  Review  to  be  "the  novel  of  the 

age."  Looking  back  at  his  second  novel  .Not  long  ago  Shaw  proclaimed  himself  "a 
from  the  height  of  experience  gained  in  1905,  specialist  in  immoral  and  heretical  plays." 
Shaw  wrote  of  "The  Irrational  Knot"  that  But  "immoral"  is  to  him  "whatever  is  con- 
he  "found  it  fiction  of  the  first  order."  I  am  trary  to  established  manners  and  customs." 
personally  inclined  to  rank  "Love  Among  the  To  work  for  a  change  along  rational  lines  is 
Artists"  with  the  biggest  books  of  the  period,  the  supreme  duty  of  him  who  takes  his  art 
and  I  think  it  must  be  classed  among  the  seriously.  The  directional  tendency  of  this 
main  forebears  of  such  commanding  works  as  change  he  has  indicated  as  follows:  "The 
Wells'  "Tono-Bungay  "  and  Bennett's  "Clay-  whole  difficulty  of  bringing  up  a  family  well 
hanger."  Unlike  other  forebears,  however,  it  is  the  difficulty  of  making  its  members  behave 
remains  capable  of  holding  its  own  beside  its  as  considerately  at  home  as  on  a  visit  in  a 
offspring.  strange  house,  and  as  frankly,  kindly,  and 

easily  in  a  strange  house  as  at  home. ' '    Frank- 

His  coNTRiBiTioN  TO  THE  MODERN  DRAMA  ness  and  lundness  are  to  him  the  main  virtues, 

whether  only  the  family  or  society  as  a  whole 

As  a  playwright  Shaw  has  done  more  to  be  considered.    And  he  knows  of  no  better 

instil  new  ideas  into  the  drama  than  to  im-  means   for   their   promotion   than   being  a 

prove  its  form.     He  himself  has  asserted  that  Socialist.     Marxian   economics   he  accepts, 
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but  what  he  really  aims  at  is  the  substitu-  ried  woman  is  easy;  but  to  betray  a  comrade, 

tion  of  sodal  interdependence  for  individual  to  be  disloyal  to  a  host,  to  break  the  covenant 

self-sufficiency.     He  wants  organization  and  of  salt  and  bread,  is  impossible." 

brotherly  cooperation  above  everything  else, 

deeming  "any  orthodoxy  better  than  laisser-  his  philosophy  of  life 

faire,**    And  though  a  Socialist,  he  has  no  use 

for  "the  modern  notion  that  democracy  means  His  individual  and  social  morals  are  the 

governing  a  country  according  to  the  igno-  direct  outgrowth  of  his  philosophical  ideas, 

ranee  of  its  majorities.*'    On  the  contrary,  he  which  he  has  not  taken  ready-made  from 

believes  that  "we  need  aristocracy  in  the  others,  as  has  been  hinted  more  than  once. 

sense  of  government  by  the  best.'*  Those  ideas  have  come  to  him  just  as  they 

He  has  never  wasted  any  time  on  the  build-  came  to  Ibsen  and  Nietzsche:  out  of  the  spir- 
ing of  Utopias,  but  what  his  mind's  eye  reads  itual  atmosphere  in  which  both  he  and  they 
out  of  the  future  for  which  he  is  hoping  may  were  bom.  To-day  his  ideas  are  being  sden- 
be  concluded  from  his  recent  reference  to  the  tifically  formulated  by  men  like  Wilhelm 
present  time  as  "the  famine  years  of  the  soul,  Ostwald  and  Henri  Bergson.  They  imply  a 
when  the  great  vital  dogmas  of  honor,  lib-  new  philosophy  that  may  be  called  "psycho- 
erty,  courage,  the  kinship  of  all  life,  faith  that  sociological"  in  distinction  from  the  older 
the  unknown  is  greater  than  the  known  and  is  theological  and  mechanical  philosophies.  As 
only  the  As  Yet  Unknown,  and  resolution  to  Shaw  sees  life,  it  is  never  purposeless,  never 
find  a  manly  highway  to  it,  have  been  forgot-  a  matter  of  chance,  never  capable  of  turning 
ten  in  a  paroxysm  oi  littleness  and  terror."  back  upon  its  already  covered  trail.  Its  way 
What  strikes  one  at  once  about  this  passage  leads  ever  onward,  and  the  direction  is  de- 
is  its  spiritual,  not  to  say  mystical,  tone.  He  termined  from  within  by  a  universal  force,  the 
expects  material  orderliness  and  ^d«icy  Life  Force — the  same  as  Bergson's  6lan  vital 
from  the  state  that  is  to  come^  but  with  these  — which  employs  whatever  has  being  for  the 
alone  he  will  not  be  satisfied.  Above  them  he  accomplishment  of  its  own  unformulated  aims, 
places  the  develofMnent  of  the  individual  to  It  is  this  all-compelling  force  which  Shaw 
a  point  where  virtue  shall  come  as  naturally  has  in  mind  when  he  makes  Blanco  Posnet, 
as  breathing.  And  his  conception  ol  virtue  the  horse-thief,  cry,  with  the  noose  barely  off 
is  decidedly  austere.  He  has  written  "Plays  his  neck:  "You  bet  He  didn't  make  me  for 
for  Puritans" — he  is  a  Puritan.  But  his  nothing;  and  He  wouldn't  have  made  us  at  all 
morality  is,  first  of  all,  cleanliness — not  only  if  He  could  have  done  His  work  without  us." 
of  word  and  act,  but  of  thought.  It  is  more:  "This  little  play  is  really  a  religious  tract 
the  actual  fastidiousness  of  a  soul  whose  tastes,  in  dramatic  form,"  says  Shaw  of  "  The  Shew- 
according  to  one  of  his  biographers,  "is  by  ing-Up  of  Blanco  Posnet,"  and  he  speaks  the 
nature  peculiarly  free  from  what  is  gross*"  truth.    For  he  is  a  very  religious  man,  indeed. 

Here  we  have  a  reason  why  this  arch-  — so  much  so  that  his  life  and  his  art,  his 

iconoclast  declares  marriage  "practically  in-  morals  and  his  philosophy,  are  mere  adjuncts 

evitable"  and  wants  notlung  but  to  render  to  his  religion:  the  great  religion  of  the  Life 

it  "reasonable"  by  making  divorce  easily  Force  that  demands  of  us  at  once  so  much  and 

obtainable  and  women  economically  inde-  so  little.    What  it  does  demand  according  to 

pendent  of  men.     Here  as  elsewhere,  he  has  Shaw  is  merely  that  we  learn  to  see  and  act 

no  use  for  mere  freedom,  and  his  ideas  of  upon  the  truth   that   flashed  its  illumina- 

honor  are  as  rigid  as  those  of  any  "bour-  tion  into  Blanco  Posnet 's  heart  as  he  cried: 

geois.'*    His  attitude  is  wdl  symbolized  by  "There's  no  good  and  bad;  but,  by  Jiminy, 

the  manner  in  which  Hotckkiss  draws  back  gents,  there's  a  rotten  game,  and  there's  a  great 

from  Mrs,  George  in  the  final  scene  of  "Get-  game.     I  played  the  rotten  game;  but  the 

ting  Married,"  while  announdng  that,  "To  great  game  was  played  on  me;  and  now  I'm 

disbelieve  in  marriage  is  easy;  to  love  a  mar-  for  the  great  game  every  time.     Amen." 
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ranked  higher  as  artist,  as  reformer,  or  as  a  fabian  socialist 
thinker.    As  it  is,  we  find  his  true  greatness 

in  an  all-akiedneBS  that  combines,  on  one  side,  While  still  a  seeker  after  a  self-made  for- 
practice  with  theory,  on  the  other  side,  the  tune,  he  became  a  Socialist  and  began  his 
qualities  of  the  artist  with  these  of  the  re-  career  as  a  worker  for  a  new  and  better  public 
former  and  the  philosopher.  And  Shaw  him-  order.  In  1884  he  joined  that  little  band  of 
self  would  be  little  loath  to  tell  you  that  this  talented  agitators  whose  success  at  remold- 
all-inclusive  greatness  is  greater  than  any  ing  English  opinion  and  English  politics  has 
other.  But  it  is  a  gift  that  renders  the  pos-  made  the  name  of  the  Fabians  famous  all  over 
sessor  liable  to  more  than  an  ordinary  share  of  the  workl.--Jro;fl  the  first  he  served  their 
misunderstanding  and  misconstruction.  Few  cause  ndt  onlyfe<lgg^phleteer  in  ordinary," 
men  have  been  more  heavily  punished  in  this  but  ^one  of  their  most  effective  speakers  and 
way  than  Shaw,  and  none  that  I  can  think  of  lecturers — a  fact  made  the  more  notable  by 
has  passed  through  the  inevitable  ordeal  with  his  initial  failure  in  every  attempt  at  public 
less  bitterness  against  the  rest  of  mankind.  address.  Like  Demosthenes  of  old,  he  strug- 
gled the  harder  the  more  he  failed.  For  a 
ORIGINALITY  year  he  made  it  a  rule  to  deliver  at  least  one 

speech  in  public  every  week,  most  of  them 

Springing  from  the  prosperous  middle  class,  reaching  the  British  public  "from  a  cart  in 

Shaw  holds  defiantly  that  it  is  this  stock  Hyde  Park."    And  in  the  end  he  won  out, 

which  breeds  the  men  by  whom  the  world  is  here  as  elsewhere. 

constantly  being  remade.    Left  to  himself  by  As  one  of  the  leaders  of  progressive  London 

his  parents,  and  regarding  school  as  a  mere  politics  he  was  elected  a  l)orough  councilor  for 

"interruption  of  his  education,"  he  acquired  St.  Pancras,  and  during  hissiTyears  of  service 

early  a  spirit  of  independence  and  originality  he  surprised  his  opponents  by  proving  himself 

that  has  remained  one  of  his  chief  character-  "a  steady  attendant  and  a  level-headed  man 

istics  through  life.     Early  he  learned  also  the  of  business."    No  episode  in  this  phase  of  his 

great  art  of "  doing  without "  as  well  as  to  rely  life  is  more  typical  of  his  broad-minded  atti- 

on  inner  rather  than  outside  sources  for  in-  tude  toward  everything  and  everybody  than 

spiration  and  consolation.    While  still  little  his  defeat  as  a  candidate  for  London  coimty 

more  than  a  child,  he  was  introduced  by  his  councilor  in  1904.-   This  was  brought  about 

mother  to  the  marvelous  realm  of  modern  art,  by  his  refusal  to  overlook  the  good  points  in 

and    particularly    to    modern    music.    And  the    Conservative    government's    education 

when,  years  later,  he  became  a  critic,  every  bill,  about  which  the  battle  raged, 
line  he  wrote  proclaimed  him  a  man  who  had 

learned  by  seeing  and  hearing  and  thinking  novelist,  critic  and  playwright 
for  himself,  instead  of  by  committing  the 

words  of  other  men  to  heart.      ~  The  list  of  Shaw's  writings  is  a  formidable 

one  by  this  time,  even  when  his  economic 

APPRENTICESHIP  TO  LETTERS  and  "Fabian"  essays  are  left  out  as  not  fall- 
ing within  the  plan  of  this  sketch.     Besides 

After  five  years  of  unwilling  devotion  to  the  novels  already  mentioned,  he  has  pro- 
business,  he  removed  to  London — a  boy  of  duced  twenty  plays,  and  to  most  of  these 
twenty  who  had  practically  to  rely  on  his  he  has  attached  long  "prefaces"  of  genuine 
mother  for  a  livelihood.  Nine  years  of  seem-  philosophic  and  sociological  value.  I  give 
ing  failure  followed.  They  were  years  of  un-  herewith  the  titles  of  his  principal  creative 
broken  growth  and  relentless  effort.  They  and  critical  works,  with  their  respective  dates 
were  also  the  years  when  "nobody  would  pay  of  production: 

a  farthing  for  a  stroke  of  his  pen"  But  ^^^^^,  .i^^^turity,"  1879  (never  pub- 
dunng  those  long,  penndess  years  he  com-  ijshed);  "The  Irrational  Knot/'  1880;  "Love 
pleted  five  big  novels  that  have  since  been  Among  the  Artists,"  1881;  "Cashel  Byron*s  Pro- 
revived  with  success.     At  last  he  found  a  fession,"  1882;  "An  Unsocial  Socialise,"  1883. 

footing  in  London's  vast  world  of  letters,  and  .^^{^^^X^^^^^^  slnTty^  ^r^TnTT89l 
from  1885  to  1898  he  enjoyed  a  constantly  (Tucker);  "On  Going  to  Church,"  1896  (Crowell); 
growing  reputation  as  a  critic  of  music,  art,  "The  Perfect  Wagnerite,"  1898; "  Dramatic  Opin- 
and  the  drama.  In  1892  he  turned  once  ions  and  Essays,"  two  volumes,  1895-08;  "Social- 
more  to  imagmative  writing,  and  when  at  last  »^^^"^  ^"^w^i  ^'^''js,"  1910  (Lane). 
i_  L  J  j*u  '»,'  y  n:  c  !.•  •  Plays:  Widowers  Houses,  1892;  The 
heabandonedthecnticsofficeforever,hisposi.  philanderer,"  1893;  "Mrs.  Warren's  Profession," 
tion  as  a  playwright  was  already  established.  1893;  "Arms  and  the  Man."  1894;  "Candida," 
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CEORCE  BERNARD  SHAW.  THE  SOOAUST  CRITIC.  NOVEUST.  AND  PLAYWRIGHT 

is6.     In  1S76  h«  wtnt  to  London,  entered  journalism,  and  within  a  few 
e  SoGLAlist.  aa  well  AS  a  writer  of  extiaordinary  brilliaacy) 

■'W;  "The  Man  of  Destiny,"  1895:  "Vou  Never  THE  SINCERITY  OF  HIS  ART 
Can  Tell,"   1806;   "The  Devil's   Disciple."   1897; 

"Cjwar  and    Cleopatra,"   i8ij8;  "Captain  Brass-  i.i  ■■        n  j           ■■  ■         j      -            r 

bound's    Conversi^."     1898^  "The    Admirable  Like  all  dramatists  and  mimes  of  genuine 

Bashville,    or    Constancy    Unrewarded,"  .  1901 ;  vocation,  I  am  a  natural-bom  mountebank," 

"Man  and  Superman,"  1903;  "John  Bull's  Other  Shaw  wrote  once.     It  meant  only  that,  un- 

Island.;;  1904;  "How  He  L>ed  to  Her  Husband,"  |ike  most  of  his  colleagues,  he  had  the  courage 

1905;      Major   Barbara,      1905;      The    Doctors  .  ■     ■!....                ,  .l     ■.       ui     u     ■      ■ 

Dilemma,"  1906;  "Getting  Married."  1908;  "The  ^"^  '"^ight  to  accept  the  humble  beginmngs 

Shewing-Up   of    Blanco    Posnct."    1909;    "Press  and  historical  growth  of  all  art  centering  in 

Cuttings:  a  Topical  Sketch  compiled  from    the  the  Stage.     For  as  an  artist  he  has  proved 

^itorial   correspondence  columns  of   the   Daily  himself   no   less   sincere   than   as  man    and 

Papers,    1909  (to  be  pub  ished);     The  Dark  Lady  ■,           1             a~i          c<„ui, 

of  iheSoniiew,"  1910  (published  here  as  a  maga-  social   worker.     A  master  of  form,  he  has 

zine  article).'  always  looked  beyond  it  to  the  spirit  that,  in 

— —• the  last  analysis,  makes  all  great  art  what  it 

■  AH  of  UMAv  vorka  not  otherwise  dF«liniated  are  bniufcht    ■  1 1  t-i  i  r  tt.  t 

out  In  Ihia  country  by  Brenlano'B,  New  York,     The  nrat    IS.         The  plcaSUTCS  Of  the  SCnSCS  I  Can  Sym- 

1  pu^  «e  putriished  under  the  coubctitc  tiiiaa  of  pathizc  with  and  share,"  he  says;  "but  the 

n    Plsuant  and    Unoleaunt"    Itwo  valiuneai   and         ,.-..■  ,  .  r         •    .    > 

substitution  of  sensuous  ecstasy  for  intel- 
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lectual  activity  and  honesty  is  the  very  devil."  "  it  is  the  philosophy,  the  outlook  on  life,  that 
And  he  has  also  said  that  "A  statesman  who  changes,  not  the  craft  of  the  playwright." 
confines  himself  to  popular  legislation — or  a  But  for  all  that,  his  formal  perfection  has 
playwright  who  confines  himself  to  popular  always  been  noteworthy,  and  more  than  once 
plays — ^is  like  a  blind  man^s  dog,  who  goes  he  has  broken  new  paths  in  this  line  also, 
wherever  the  blind  man  pulls  him."  **  Getting  Married,"  one  of  the  plays  included 

More  than  once  he  has  been  charged  with  a  in  the  volume  published  only  a  few  weeks  ago, 
lack  of  artistic  humility.  But  what  seemed  marks  a  step  ahead  not  only  in  spirit  but  in 
like  rank  arrogance — his  criticism  of  Shake-  execution.  Besides  being  one  of  the  finest 
speare,  for  example — was  merely  a  clear-eyed  and  deepest  dramas  that  ever  flowed  from  his 
realization  of  the  need  every  new  age  feels  for  fruitful  pen,  it  is  a  masterpiece  of  design, 
an  art  and  a  literature  wholly  its  own.  The  While  having  the  usual  length  of  a  whole 
world  is  ever  moving  on  to  new  knowledge  evening  play,  it  is  drawn  together  into  a 
and  new  problems,  he  tells  us,  and  therefore  single  act,  thereby  gaining  a  unity  and  force 
"the  humblest  author  may  profess  to  have  rarely  surpassed  among  modern  plays.  Strind- 
something  to  say  by  this  time  that  neither  berg  has  previously  worked  along  similar 
Homer  nor  Shakespeare  said."  To  be  fully  lines,  but  one  can  easily  see  that  Shaw,  as 
appreciated,  these  words  should  be  read  in  usual,  has  been  following  the  voice  from  with- 
connection  with  another  utterance  of  his:  in,  and  not  a  pattern  imposed  from  without. 
**The  next  Shakespeare  that  comes  along  will 

turn   these  petty   tentatives  of   mine   into  insight  and  expression 

masterpieces  final  for  their  epoch." 

A  phase  of  his  art  that  deserves  special 
ras  EAiLLiER  NOVELS  attention  is  his  character  drawing,  which,  I 

think,  has  few  equals  in  this  or  any  other 
How  much  of  his  work  will  live,  or  how  long  period.  Here  I  can  only  instance  the  tender 
it  will  live,  no  one  may  presume  to  foretell  as  irony  surrounding  most  of  the  figures  in 
yet.  •And  it  is  almost  as  hard  to  determine  "John  Bull's  Other  Island,"  and  the  merciless, 
the  comparative  value  of  his  various  pro-  yet  comprehending,  satire  with  which  every 
ductions.  Shaw  himself  has  talked  slight-  person  in  "The  Doctor's  Dilemma"  has  been 
ingly  of  the  "jejune"  novels  from  his  "non-  pictured.  Nor  does  Shaw  fall  short  in  that 
age,"  and  less  disinterested  critics  have  perfection  which  English  dramatic  tradition 
accepted  his  judgment.  But  I  suspect  that  has  placed  above  all  others — namely,  force 
the  future  will  look  upon  them  in  a  much  and  beauty  of  expression.  One  must  seek 
more  favorable  light.  They  are  wonderfully  far  and  wide  to  find  anything  more  deeply 
vital  and  no  less  wonderfully  modern.  It  poetical  than  that  passage  which  Shaw  lets 
seems  almost  beyond  reason  that  a  man  in  Mrs.  George  in  "Getting  Married"  utter  in  a 
the  early  twenties  wrote  them.  "Cashel  trance  as  the  mouthpiece  of  Eternal  Woman. 
Byron's  Profession,"  the  first  of  Shaw's  works 

ever  published  in  book  form,  was  declared  by  a  devotee  of  frankness  and  kindness 
the  Saturday  Review  to  be  "the  novel  of  the 

age."  Looking  back  at  his  second  novel  -Not  long  ago  Shaw  proclaimed  himself  "a 
from  the  height  of  experience  gained  in  1905,  specialist  in  immoral  and  heretical  plays." 
Shaw  wrote  of  "The  Irrational  Knot"  that  But  "immoral"  is  to  him  "whatever  is  con- 
he  "found  it  fiction  of  the  first  order."  I  am  trary  to  established  manners  and  customs." 
personally  inclined  to  rank  "Love  Among  the  To  work  for  a  change  along  rational  lines  is 
Artists"  with  the  biggest  books  of  the  period,  the  supreme  duty  of  him  who  takes  his  art 
and  I  think  it  must  be  classed  among  the  seriously.  The  directional  tendency  of  this 
main  forebears  of  such  commanding  works  as  change  he  has  indicated  as  follows:  "The 
Wells'  "Tono-Bungay"  and  Bennett's  "Clay-  whole  difficulty  of  bringing  up  a  family  well 
hanger."  Unlike  other  forebears,  however,  it  is  the  difficulty  of  making  its  members  behave 
remains  capable  of  holding  its  own  beside  its  as  considerately  at  home  as  on  a  visit  in  a 
offspring.  strange  house,  and  as  frankly,  kindly,  and 

easily  in  a  strange  house  as  at  home."    Frank- 
His  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  MODERN  DRAMA  ucss  and  kinducss  are  to  him  the  main  virtucs, 

whether  only  the  family  or  society  as  a  whole 

As  a  playwright  Shaw  has  done  more  to  be  considered.    And  he  knows  of  no  better 

instil  new  ideas  into  the  drama  than  to  im-  means   for   their   promotion   than    being   a 

prove  its  form.     He  himself  has  asserted  that  Socialist.     Marxian   economics   he  accepts, 
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but  what  be  really  aims  at  is  the  substitu-  ried  woman  is  easy;  but  to  betray  a  comrade, 

tion  of  social  interdependence  for  individual  to  be  disloyal  to  a  host,  to  break  the  covenant 

self-sufficiency.    He  wants  organization  and  of  salt  and  bread,  is  impossible/' 

brotherly  cooperation  above  everything  else, 

deeming  "any  orthodoxy  better  Uian  laisser-  ms  philosophy  of  life 

faire.*^    And  though  a  Socialist,  he  has  no  use 

for  "the  modem  notion  that  democracy  means  His  individual  and  social  morals  are  the 

governing  a  coimtry  according  to  the  igno-  direct  outgrowth  of  his  philosophical  ideas, 

ranee  of  its  majorities."    On  the  contrary,  he  which  he  has  not  taken  ready-made  from 

beheves  that  "we  need  aristocracy  in  the  others,  as  has  been  hinted  more  than  once. 

sense  of  government  by  the  best.'^  Those  ideas  have  come  to  him  just  as  they 

He  has  never  wasted  any  time  on  the  build-  came  to  Ibsen  and  Nietzsche:  out  of  the  spir- 
ing of  Utopias,  but  what  his  mind's  eye  reads  itual  atmosphere  in  which  both  he  and  they 
out  of  the  future  for  which  he  is  hoping  may  were  bom.  To-day  his  ideas  are  being  sden- 
be  concluded  from  his  recent  reference  to  the  tifically  formulated  by  men  like  Wilhelm 
present  time  as  "  the  famine  years  of  the  soul,  Ostwald  and  Henri  Bergson.  They  imply  a 
when  the  great  vital  dogmas  of  honor,  lib-  new  philosc^hy  that  may  be  called  "psycho- 
erty,  courage,  the  kinship  of  all  life,  faith  that  sociological "  in  distinction  from  the  older 
the  unknown  is  greater  than  the  known  and  is  theological  and  mechanical  philosophies.  As 
only  the  As  Yet  Unknown,  and  resolution  to  Shaw  sees  life,  it  is  never  purposeless,  never 
find  a  manly  highway  to  it,  have  been  forgot-  a  matter  of  chance,  never  capable  of  turning 
ten  in  a  paroxysm  oi  littleness  and  terror."  back  uf)on  its  already  covered  trail.  Its  way 
What  strikes  one  at  <mcc  about  this  passage  leads  ever  onward,  and  the  direction  is  de- 
is  its  spiritual,  not  to  say  mystical,  tone.  He  termined  from  within  by  a  universal  force,  the 
expects  material  orderliness  and  efficiency  Life  Force — the  same  as  Bergson's  Slan  vital 
from  the  state  that  is  to  come,  but  with  these  — which  employs  whatever  has  being  for  the 
alone  he  will  not  be  satisfied.  Above  them  he  accomplishment  of  its  own  unformulated  aims, 
[daces  the  development  erf  the  individual  to  It  is  this  all-compelling  force  which  Shaw 
a  point  where  virtue  shall  come  as  naturally  has  in  mind  when  he  makes  Blanco  Posnet, 
as  breathing.  And  his  concepticHi  of  virtue  the  horse-thief,  cry,  with  the  noose  barely  off 
is  decidedly  austere.  He  has  written  "Plays  his  neck:  "You  bet  He  didn't  make  me  for 
for  Puritans" — he  is  a  Puritan.  But  his  nothing;  and  He  wouldn't  have  made  us  at  all 
morality  is,  first  of  all,  cleanliness — not  only  if  He  could  have  done  His  work  without  us." 
of  word  and  act,  but  of  thought.  It  is  more:  "This  little  play  is  really  a  religious  tract 
the  actual  fastidiousness  of  a  soul  whose  tastes,  in  dramatic  form,"  says  Shaw  of  "  The  Shew- 
according  to  one  of  his  biographers,  "is  by  ing-Up  of  Blanco  Posnet,"  and  he  speaks  the 
nature  peculiarly  free  from  what  is  gross."  truth.    For  he  is  a  very  religious  man,  indeed. 

Here  we  have  a  reason  why  this  arch-  — so  much  so  that  his  life  and  his  art,  his 

iconoclast  declares  marriage  "practically  in-  morals  and  his  philosophy,  are  mere  adjimcts 

evitable"  and  wants  notlung  but  to  render  to  his  religion:  the  great  religion  of  the  Life 

it  "reasonable"  by  making  divorce  easily  Force  that  demands  of  us  at  once  so  much  and 

obtainable  and  women  economically  inde-  so  little.    What  it  does  demand  according  to 

pendent  of  men.    Here  as  elsewhere,  he  has  Shaw  is  merely  that  we  learn  to  see  and  act 

no  use  for  mere  freedom,  and  his  ideas  of  upon  the  truth   that   flashed   its  illumina- 

honor  are  as  rigid  as  those  of  any  "bour-  tion  into  Blanco  Posnet 's  heart  as  he  cried: 

geois.**    His  attitude  is  well  symbolized  by  "There's  no  good  and  bad;  but,  by  Jiminy, 

the  manner  in  which  Hokhkiss  draws  back  gents,  there's  a  rotten  game,  and  there's  a  great 

from  Mrs.  George  in  the  final  scene  of  "Get-  game.    I  played  the  rotten  game;  but  the 

ting  Married,"  while  annoimcing  that,  "To  great  game  was  played  on  me;  and  now  I'm 

disbdieve  in  marriage  is  easy;  to  love  a  mar-  for  the  great  game  every  time.     Amen." 
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ALABAMA  MEN  IN  THE  CONFEDERATE  MILITARY  CAMPS  OF   1861 

GLIMPSES   OF  THE   CONFEDERATE 
ARMY 

BY   RANDOLPH   H.  McKIM 

(Late  First  Lieutenant,  and  A.  D.  C.  Third  Brigade,  Army  of  Northern  Virginia) 

[The  two  articles  which  are  published  this  month  in  the  Civil  War  anniversary  series  will  be  read 
with  special  interest,  we  believe,  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  Dr.  Randolph  H.  McKim,  who  is 
the  well-known  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Epiphany,  at  Waslunpon,  U.  C,  has  prepared  for  the 
"Photographic  History  of  the  Civil  War"  an  introductory  chapter  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  individual 
soldier  in  the  Confederate  army,  bringing  out  the  conditions  under  which  the  war  was  waged  by  that 
army,  and  showing  the  differences  between  those  conditions  and  the  life  and  activity  of  the  Union 
army.  From  that  chapter  we  have  selected  the  following  paragraphs  for  presentation  in  the  maga- 
tioe  series.  Something  should  be  said  of  the  accompanying  illustrations,  all  of  which  are  from  actual 
photographs  taken  withia  the  Confederate  lines  by  Southern  photographers  within  a  few  months  after 
the  outbreak  c^  hostilities.     These  photographs  have  never  before  been  published. — Tbb  Editor.) 

A  GLANCE  at  the  personcel  of  the  Con-  field.  He  still  lives,  wearing  the  laurel  of 
^^  federate  army  in  the  years  1861-65  will  distinction  as  the  greatest  Grecian  in  the 
perhaps  be  instructive.  In  its  ranks  are  English-speaking  world.  At  the  siege  of 
serving,  side  by  side,  the  sons  of  the  plain  Fort  Donelson  in  1862  one  of  the  heroic  Cap- 
farmer  and  the  sons  of  the  great  landown-  tains  who  yields  up  his  life  in  the  trenches 
ers — the  Southern  aristocrat.  Not  a  few  of  is  the  Reverend  Dabney  C.  Harrison,  who 
the  men  who  are  carrying  muskets,  «  serv-  raised  a  company  in  his  own  Virginia  parish, 
ing  as  t  assical  scholars,  the  and  entered  the  army  at  its  head.  In  the 
flower  of  universities.  In  an  Southwest  a  lieutenant  general  falls  in  bat- 
interval  <  <B  of  hostilities  at  the  tie — it  is  Gen.  Leonidas  Polk,  who  laid  aside 
battle  of  a  pivate  soldier  lies  hk  Bishop's  robes  to  become  a  soldier  in  the 
on  the  gi  ver  an  Arabic  gram-  field,  having  been  educated  to  arms  at  West 
mar — it  i  Toy,  who  is  destined  Point, 
to  becon;                        professor  of  Oriental       It  is  a  striking  fact  that  when  Virpnia 

languageL   _..   University.     In  one  threw  in  her  lot  with  her  Southern  sisters  in 

of  the  battles  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia  a  vol-  April,  1861,  practically  the  whole  body  of 

tmteer  aid  of  General  John   B.   Gordon  is  students  at  her  State  University,  515  out  of 

severely   wounded^ — it   is    Basil   L.    Gilder-  530  who  were  registered  from  the  Southern 

sleeve,  who  has  left  his  pnrfessor's  chair  at  States,   enlisted  in   the  Confederate  army, 

the  University  of  Virginia  to  serve  in  the  That    army    thus    represented    the    whole 
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Southern  people,  it  was  a  self-levy  en  masse  difficult  —  in  fact,  an  insoluble  problem, 
of  the  male  population  in  all  save  certain  How  could  such  a  motive  explain  the  sol- 
mountain  regions  in  Virginia,  North  Caro-  tdarity  of  the  diverse  elements  that  made  up 
Una,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  Georgia.  those  armies?     The  Southern  planter  might 

One  gets  a  ijossibly  new  and  surprising  fight  for  his  slaves;  but  why  the  poor  white 

conception  of  the  character  of  the  rank  and  man  who  had  none?     How  could  slavery 

file  of  the  Southern  army  in  such  incidents  generate-  such    devotion,    such    patient   en- 

as  the  following:   Here  are  mock  trials  going  durance,  such   splendid  heroism,   such   un- 

on  in  the  mo«it  court  of  a  certain  artillery  conquerable    tenacity    through    four    long 

company  and  the  discussions  are  pronounced  years  of  painfully   unequal   struggle?     The 

by    a    competent    authority    "brilliant    and  world  acknowledges  the  superb  valor  of  the 

powerful."    Here  is  a  group  of  privates  in  a  men  who  fought  under  the  Southern  Cross, — 

Maryland  infantry  regiment  in  winter-quar-  and  the  no  less  superb  devotion  of  the  whole 

ter  huts  near  Fairfax,  Va, ;   and  among  the  people  to  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy.    Mr. 

subjects   discussed   are   these, — Vattel   and  Roosevelt  has  written,  "The  world  has  never 

Philmore  on  international  law;    Humboldt's  seen  better  soldiers  than  those  who  followed 

works  and  travels;   the  African  explorations  Lee."     General   Hooker  has   testified  that 

of  Barth;    the  influence  of  climate  on  the  "for  steadiness  and  efficiency"  Lee's  army 

human  features;   the  culture  of  cotton;   the  was  unsurpassed  in  ancient  or  modem  times, 

laws  relating  to  property.     Here  are  some  "We  have  not  been  able  to  rival  it,"  Gen. 

Virginia   privates   in   a   howitzer   company  Charles  A.  Whittier,  of  Massachusetts,  has 

solemnly  officiating  at  the  burial  of  a  tame  said.     "The  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  will 

crow;   and  the  exercises  include  an  English  deservedly  rank  as  the  best  army  which  has 

speech,  a  Latin  oration,  and  a  Greek  ode!  existed   on   the  continent,   suffering  priva- 

These    Confederate   armies   must    present  tions  unknown  to  its  opponent.    The  North 

to  the  historian   who  accepts  the  common  sent  no  such  army  to  the  field," 

view  that  the  South   was  lighting  for  the  Now,  is  it  credible  that  such  valor  and  such 

perpetuation  of  the  institution  of  slavery  a  devotion  were  inspired  by  the  desire  to  hold 
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their  fellow  men  in  slavery?  Is  there  any  any  financial  interest  in  slavery.  No,  they 
example  of  such  a  phenomenon  in  all  the  were  fighting  for  liberty,  for  the  right  of 
long  records  of  history?  self-government.     They  believed  the  Federal 

Consider,  too,  another  fact  for  which  the  authorities  were  assailing  that  right.  It  was 
historians  must  assign  a  sufficient  motive,  the  sacred  heritage  of  Anglo-Saxon  freedom. 
On  the  bronze  tablets  in  the  Rotunda  of  the  of  local  self-government  won  at  Runnymede, 
University  of  Virginia,  memorializing  the  that  they  believed  in  peril  when  they  flew  to 
students  who  fell  in  the  great  war,  there  are  arms  as  one  man,  from  the  Potomac  to  the 
upward  of  five  hundred  names,  and  of  these  Rio  Grande.  They  may  have  been  right,  or 
two  hundred  and  thirty- three  were  still  they  may  have  been  wrong,  but  that  was  the 
privates  when  they  fell,  so  that,  considering  issue  they  made.  On  that  they  stood.  For 
the  number  of  promotions  from  the  ranks,   that  they  died. 

it  is  certain  that  far  more  than  half  of  Not  until  this  fact  is  realized  by  the  stu- 
those  alumni  who  gave  up  their  lives  for  dent  of  the  great  war  will  he  have  the  solu- 
the  Southern  cause  volunteered  as  private  tion  of  the  problem  which  is  presented  by  the 
soldiers.  They  did  not  wait  for  place  or  qualities  of  the  Confederate  soldier.  The 
office,  but  unhesitatingly  entered  the  ranks,  men  who  made  up  that  army  were  not  sol- 
with  all  the  hardships  that  involved.  Prob-  diers  of  fortune,  but  soldiers  of  duty,  who 
ably  no  army  ever  contained  among  its  dared  all  that  men  can  dare,  and  endured  all 
privates  soldiers  more  young  men  of  high  that  man  can  endure,  in  obedience  to  what 
culture,  graduates  in  arts,  in  letters,  in  Ian-  they  believed  the  sacred  call  of  Country, 
guages,  in  the  physical  sciences,  in  the  higher  They  loved  their  States;  they  loved  their 
mathematics,  and  in  the  learned  professions,  homes  and  their  firesides;  they  were  no  poli- 
than  the  army  that  fought  under  the  South-  ticians;  many  of  them  knew  little  of  the 
em  Cross.  And  how  cheerful, — how  uncom-  warring  theories  of  constitutional  inter- 
plaining, — how  gallant  they  were!  They  pretation.  But  one  thing  they  knew, — 
marched  and  fought  and  starved  truly  with-  armed  legions  were  marching  uf)on  their 
out  reward.  Eleven  dollars  a  month  in  Con-  homes,  and  it  was  their  duty  to  hurl  them 
federate  paper  was  their  stipend.    Flour  and  back  at  any  costl 

bacon  and  peanut  coffee  made  up  their  bill  of  A  conspicuous  feature  of  this  Southern 
fare.  The  hard  earth  or  else  three  fence  rails,  army  is  its  Americanism.  Go  from  camp  to 
tilted  up  on  end,  was  their  bed,  their  knapsacks  camp,  among  the  infantry,  the  cavalry,  the 
their  pillows,  and  a  flimsy  blanket  their  cover-  artillery,  and  you  are  impressed  with  the  fact 
ing.  The  starry  firmament  was  often  their  that  these  men  are,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
only  tent.  Their  clothing,^ — well  I  cannot  de-  Americans.  Here  and  there  you  will  en- 
scribe  it.  I  can  only  say  it  was  "a  thing  of  counter  one  or  two  Irishmen.  (And,  by  the 
shreds  and  patches,"  interspersed  with  rents,   way,  Major  Stiles  tells  a  story  of  a  most 

But  this  was  not  all.  They  had  not  even  the  amusing  encounter  between  two  gigantic 
reward  which  is  naturally 'dear  to  a  soldier's  Irishmen  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg — the 
heart, — I  mean  the  due  recognition  of  gallantry  one  a  Federal  Irishman,  a  prisoner,  and  the 
in  action.  By  a  strange  oversight  there  was  other  a  Rebel  Irishman,  private  in  the  Ninth 
no  provision  in  the  Confederate  army  for  rec-  Louisiana — ^a  duel  with  fists  in  the  midst  of 
ognizing  either  by  decoration  or  by  promo-  the  roar  of  the  battle!)  Very,  very  rarely 
tion  on  the  field,  distinguished  acts  of  gallantry,  you  will  meet  a  German,  like  that  superb 
No  "Victoria  Cross,"  or  its  equivalent,  re-  soldier  Major  Van  Brock,  who  so  endeared 
warded  even  the  most  desperate  acts  of  valor,   himself  to  Jeb  Stuart's  cavalry.    But  these 

Now  with  these  facts  before  him  the  his-  exceptions  only  accentuate  the  broad  fact 
torian  will  find  it  impossible  to  believe  that  that  the  Confederate  army  is  composed  al- 
these  men  drew  their  swords  and  did  these  most  exclusively  of  Americans.  That  throws 
heroic  deeds  and  bore  these  incredible  hard-  some  light  on  its  achievements,  does  it  not? 
ships  for  four  long  years  for  the  sake  of  the  I  may  here  recall  a  good  story  told  by  Sen- 
institution  of  slavery.  Every  one  who  was  ator  Hoar  in  his  autobiography.  Henry 
conversant,  as  I  was  during  the  whole  war.  Ward  Beecher,  some  time  in  1862,  was  speak- 
with  the  opinions  of  the  soldiers  of  the  South-  ing  on  behalf  of  the  Union  in  Liverpool.  The 
ern  army,  knows  that  they  did  not  wage  that  audience  was  unfriendly,  and  in  the  course 
tremendous  conffict  for  slavery.  That  was  a  of  his  speech  he  was  interrupted  by  some  one 
subject  very  little  in  their  thoughts  or  on  their  in  the  crowd,  who  called  out,  "  You  said  you 
lips.  Not  one  in  ten  of  those  grim  veterans  would  smash  up  the  Southern  army  in  ninety 
who  were  so  terrible  on  the  battlefield  had  days.     Why  didn't  you  do  it?"     At  this 
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there  was' a  burst  of  laughter  throughout  the  General  Rodes  in  his  report  described  the 

house,  and  many  a  gibe  was  hurled  at  the  dark  and  difficult  night  passage  of  the  Po- 

speaker.    Mr.  Beecher  waited  until  the  audi-  tomac  on  the  retreat  from  Gettysburg.    He 

ence  had  quieted  down,  and  then  said,  '"My  says,  "All  the  circumstances  attending  this 

friends,  if  the  rebels  had  been  Enghshmen,  crossing  combined  to  make  it  an  affair  not 

we  would  have  done  it ! "     Those  men  in  gray  only  involving  great  hardships,  but  one  of 

were  Americans  of  the  purest  blood.  great  danger  to  the  men  and  company  offi- 

I   think   the   visitor   to   the   Confederate  cers;    but  be  it  said  to  the  honor  of  these 

camps  would  also  be  struck  by  the  spirit  of  brave  fellows,  they  encountered  it  not  only 

bonhoQimiewhichsolargelyprevailed.    These  promptly,    but    actually    with    cheers    and 

Johnnie  Rebs,  in  their  gray  uniforms  (which,  laughter." 

as  the  war  went  on,  changed  in  hue  to  but-  On  the  other  hand,  some  from  the  remote 
temut  brown),  are  a  jolly  lot.  They  have  a  country  districts  were  like  children  away 
dry,  racy  humor  of  their  own  which  breaks  from  home.  They  couldn't  get  used  to  it- 
out  on  the  least  provocation.  I  have  often  and  often  they  drooped,  and  sickened  and 
heard  them  cracking  jokes  on  the  very  edge  died,  just  from  nostalgia.  In  many  of  the 
of  the  battle.  Th^  were  soldier  boys  to  the  regiments  during  the  drst  six  months  or  more 
bitter  end.  of  the  war,  there  were  negro  cooks,  but  as 
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time  went  on  these  disappeared,  except  in  town,  after  Gettysburg,  it  had  usually  to  be 

the  officers'  mess.    Among  the  Marylanders,  done  with  our  bayonets.     Spades  and  axes 

where  my  service  lay,  it  was  quite  different,  were  luxuries  at  such  times.    Bands  of  music 

We  had  to  do  our  own  cooking.  Once  a  week  were  rare,  and  generally  of  inferior  quality; 

I  performed  that  office  (or  a  mess  of  fifteen  but  the  men  made  up  for  it  asfarastheycouid 

hungry  men.     At  first  we  lived  on  "slap-  by  a  gay  i«xo«ciJ«ce,  and  by  singing  in  camp 

jacks  "—almost  as  fatal  as  Federal  bullets! —  and  on  the  march.     I  have  seen  the  men  of 

and  fried  bacon;   but  by  degrees  we  learned  the  First  Maryland  Infantry  trudging  wearily 

to  make  biscuits — and  on  one  occasion  my  through  mud  and  rain,  sadly  bedraggled  by 

colleague  in   the   culinary   business   and   I  a  long  march,  strike  up  with  great  gusto 

created  an  apple  pie, which  the  whole  mess  their  favorite  song,  "Gay  and  happy." 
considered  a  chej^'wuvrel    May  I  call  your 
attention  to  those  ramrods  wrapped  round 
with  dough  and  set  up  on  end  before  the  fire? 

The  cook  turns  them  from  time  to  time,  and  The  contrast  between  the  sentiment  of  the 

when  well  browned,  he  withdraws  the  ram-  song  and  the  environment  of  the  column  was 

rod,  and  lo!  a  loaf  of  bread,  three  feet  long  sufficiently  striking.   In  one  respect  I  think 

and  hollow  from  end  to  end!  our  camps  had  the  advantage  of  the  Union 

The  general   aspect  of   the   Confederate  camps,— we  had  no  sutlers,  and  we  had  no 

camps  compared  unfavorably  with  those  of  camp  followers, 

the  men  in  blue.    They  were  not,  as  a  rule,  But  though  our  camp  equipage  and  equip- 

,  attractive    in    appearance.    The    tents    and  ment  were  so  inferior  to  those  of  our  antago- 

camps'  equipage  were  nothing  like  so  smart,  nists,  I  do  not  think  any  experienced  soldier, 

so  spic  and  span, — very  far  from  it  indeed!  watching  our  marching  columns  of  infantry 

Our  engineer  corps  were  far  inferior,  lacking  or  cavalry,  or  witnessing  our  brigade  drills, 

in  proper  tools  and  equipment.    The  sappers  could  fail  to  be  thrilled  by  the  spectacle  they 

and  miners  of  the  Federal  army  on  Cemetery  presented.     Here  at  least  there  was  no  in- 

Hill  at  Gettysburg  did  rapid  and  effective  feriority  to  the  army  in  blue.    The  soldierly 

work  during  the  night  following  the  first  qualities  that  tell  on  the  march,  and  on  the 

day's  battle,  as  they  had  previously  done  at  field  of  battle,  shone  out  here  conspicuously. 

Chancellorsville — work  which  our  men  could  A  more  impressive  spectacle  has  seldom  been 

not  begin  to  match.    When  we  had  to  throw  seen  in  any  wars  than  was  presented  by  Jeb 

up  breastworks  in  the  field,  as  at  Hagers-  Stuart's  brigades  of  cavalry  when  they  passed 
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THE  CHARLESTON  ZOUAVE  CADETS  GUARDING  FEDERAL  PRISONERS  IN  CASTLE  PINCKNEY.  1861 

(These  prisoners  were  Federal  soldiers  captured  at  Boll  Run) 

in   review   before   General   Lee  at   Brandy  able  revivals  took  place,  notably  in  the  win- 
Station  in  June,  1863.    The  pomp  and  pag-  terof  1S63-4. 

eantry  of  gorgeous  uniforms  and  dazzling       It  seems  to  me  as  I  look  back  that  one 

equipment  of  horse  and  riders,  were  indeed  of  the  things  which  stood  out  strongly  in 

absent;  but  splendid  horsemanship,  and  that  the  Confederate  army  was  the  independence 

superb  esprit  de  corps  that  marks  the  veteran  and  the  initiative  of  the  individual  soldier. 

legion,  and  which,  though  not  a  tangible  or  a  It  would  have  been  a  better  army  in  the  field 

visible  thing,  yet  stamps  itself  upon  a  march-  if  it  had  been  welded  together  by  a  stricter 

ingf  column — these  were  unmistakably  here,  discipline, — but  this  defect  was  largely  atoned 

And  I  take  leave  to  express  my  own  indi-  for  by  the  strong  individuality  of  the  .units 

vidual   t^inion   that  the   blue-gray  coat  of  in  the  column.    It  was  not  easy  to  demoral- 

_  the  Confederate  officer,  richly  adorned  with  izc  a  body  composed  of  men  who  thought  and 

gold  lace,  and  his  light-blue  trousers,  and  acted  in  a  spirit  of  independence  in  battle, 
that  rakish  slouch  hat  he  wore,  made  up  a       As  an  illustration  of  the  spirit  of  the  private 

uniform  of  great  beauty.   Oh,  it  was  a  gallant  soldier  I  recall  an  incident  to  this  effect. 

array  tolook  upon  that  June  day  of  1863!  Major    General    Gordon    had   organized   a 

Among  the  amusements  in   camp  card-  strong  column  to  make  a  night  attack  on 

playing  was  of  course  included;   "seven  up"  Grant's  lines  at  Petersburg.    When  he  was 

and  "vingt-et-un,"  I  believe,  were  popular,  ready  to  move  and  the  order  to  advance  was 

And  the  pipe  was  Johnnie  Reb's  frequent  given,  a  big  Texan  stepped  out  of  the  ranks 

solace.     His  tobacco,  at  any  rate,  was  the  and  said:    "General   Gordon,   this  column 

real  thing — genuine,  no  make-believe  like  his  can't  move  before  i  a.  m,    The  men  have  a 

coffee.     Often  you  will  see  large  gatherings  truce  with  the  Yanks,  and  it  ain't  up  till  one 

of  the  men  night  after  inght  attending  prayer  o'clock."     The  column  did   not  move   till 

meetings,  always  with  preaching  added,  for  that  hour.     The  private  in  the  ranks  had 

there  was  a  strong  religious  tone  in  the  Army  taken   command,   and   the   Major   General 

of  Northern  Virginia,    One  or  two  remark-  recognized  his  authority! 


A   CONFEDERATE   BLOCKADE   RUNNER 

THE  FEDERALNAVYANDTHESOUTH 

BY  FRENCH  E.  CHADWICK 

(Rear  Admiral,  United  States  Navy) 

[The  following  aniolc  has  bceti  contributed  as  an  introductory  chapter  to  the  "  Photi^raphic  His- 
tory of  the  Civil  War."  It  presetits,  in  a  striking  way,  a  Federal  naval  officer's  view  of  the  real  causes 
of  the  fall  of  the  Confederacy  in  1865. — The  Editor.) 

"^JOW  that  half  a  century  has  passed  since  its  men  in  the  field.  The  South  was  in  want 
■^^  the  Civil  War;  we  have  come  to  a  point  of  many  of  these  necessaries  even  in  the  be- 
where  we  can  deal  calmly  with  the  philosophy  KinnuiS  of  the  war;  toward  the  end  it  was  in 
of  the  great  contest  without  too  great  dis-  want  of  all.  It  was  because  of  this  want  that 
turbance  of  the  feeling  which  came  near  to  it  had  to  yield.  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston, 
wrecking  our  nationality.  The  actualities  of  writing  General  Beauregard  in  1868,  said 
the  struggle  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  "Photo-  truly:  "We,  without  the  means  of  purchasing 
graphic  History"  about  to  be  published  by  suppliesof  any  kind,  or  procuring  or  repairing 
the  Review  of  Reviews  Company.  Meanwhile  arms,  could  continue  this  war  only  as  robbers 
it  is  not  amiss  to  look  into  the  causes  of  the  or  guerillas."  The  Southern  army  finally 
South's  failure  to  set  up  a  nation  and  to  melted  away  and  gave  up  the  fight  because  it 
justify  Gladstone's  assurance  of  Southern  sue-  had  arrived  at  the  limit  of  human  endurance 
cess  as  expressed  in  his  Newcastle  speech  through  the  suffering  which  came  of  the  abso- 
in  i86i.  lute  want  brought  by  the  blockade. 

It  has  been,  as  a  rule,  taken  for  granted  Some  few  historians  have  recognized  and 
that  the  South  was  worsted  in  a  fair  fight  in  made  clear  this  fact,  notably  Gen.  Charles 
the  field.  This  is  so  in  a  moderate  degree  Francis  Adams,  himself  a  valiant  soldier  of 
only;  for  the  fight  was  not  wholly  a  fair  one.  the  war.  Another  is  Mr.  John  Christopher 
Diflerence  of  forces  in  the  field  may  be  set  Schwab,  prcfessor  of  political  economy  in 
aside,  as  the  fight  being  on  the  ground  of  the  Yale  University.  The  former,  analyzing  six 
weaker,  any  disproportion  in  numbers  was  reasons  for  the  South's  failure,  given  by  a. 
largely  annulled.  But  the  army  of  the  North  British  sympathizer  in  Blackwood's  Magazine 
was  lavishly  equipped;  there  was  no  want  of  for  July,  1866,  says:  "We  are  .  ,  .  through 
arms,  food,  raiment,  ammunition,  or  medical  elimination  brought  down  to  one  factor,  the 
care.  Everything  an  army  could  have  the  blockade,  as  the  controlling  condition  of 
Federal  forces  had  to  overflowing.  On  the  Union  success.  In  other  words  that  success 
other  hand,  the  Southern  army  was  starved  was  made  possible  by  the  undiluted  naval 
of  all  necessaries,  not  to  speak  of  the  luxuries  and  maritime  superiority  of  the  North.  Cut 
which  the  abounding  North  poured  forth  for  off  from   the  outer  world  and  all  exterior 
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CONFEDERATE  GUNS  AT  FORT  BARRANCAS.  FLA..  TRAINED  UPON  THE  BLOCKADING  FLEET 

(The  fort  commanded  the  inner  channel  to  Pensacola  Bay) 

sources  of  supply,  reduced  to  a  state  of  inani-  and  levies.     That  some  i,ioo,oco  men  were 

tion  by  the  blockade,  the  Confederacy  was  available  is,  of  course,  patent  from  the  fact 

pounded  to  death."'    The  "pounding"  was  that  the  white  population  of  the  seceding 

mainly  done  by  the   army;    the  conditions  States  was  5,600,000,  and  to  these  were  added 

which  permitted  it  to  be  effectively  done,  125,000  men,  who,  as  sympathizers,  joined 

were  mainly  established  by  the  navy,  the  Southern  army.    The  South  fought  as 

"The  blockade,"  says  Dr.  Schwab  in  his  men  have  rarely  fought.  Its  spirit  was  the 
"Financial  and  Industrial  History  of  the  equal  of  that  of  any  race  or  time,  and  if  the 
South  during  the  Ci\Tl  War,"  "constituted  325,000  Boers  in  South  Africa  could  put 
the  most  powerful  tool  at  the  command  of  the  80,000  men  into  the  field,  the  5,600,000  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  its  efforts  to  subdue  South  would  have  furnished  an  equal  propor- 
the  South.  The  retfentiess  and  almost  uni-  tlon  had  there  been  arms,  clothing,  food  and 
formly  successful  operations  of  the  navy  have  the  rest  of  the  many  accessories  which,  be- 
been  minimized  in  importance  by  the  at  times  sides  men,  go  to  make  an  army.  The  situa- 
more  brilliant  achievements  of  the  army;  but  tion  which  prevented  an  accomplishment  of 
we  lean  to  ascribing  to  the  navy  the  larger  such  results  as  those  in  South  Africa,  and  it 
share  in  undermining  the  power  of  resistance  was  impossible  in  the  circumstances  that  they 
on  the  part  of  the  South.  It  was  the  blockade  could  be,  was  the  result  of  the  blockade  of  the 
rather  than  the  ravages  of  the  army  that  Southern  coast,  a  force  the  South  was  power- 
sapped  the  industrial  strength  of  the  Con-  less  to  resist. 
federacy."  What  has  been  said  shows  how  clear  was 

The  South  was  thus  beaten  by  want,  and  the  rflle  of  the  navy.     The  strategic  situation 

not  merely  by  force  of  arms.     A  nation  of  was  of  the  simplest;  to  deprive  the  South  of 

well  on  to  6,000,000  could  never  have  been  its  intercourse  with  Europe  and  in  addition 

conquered  on  its  own  ground  by  even  the  to  cut  the  Confederacy  in  twain  through  the 

great  forces  the  North  brought  against  it  but  control  of  the  Mississippi.    The  latter,  gained 

for  this  failure  of  resources  which  made  it  largely  by  the  battles  of  Farragut,  Porter, 

impossible  to  bring  its  full  fighting  strength  Foote,  and  Davis,  was  but  a  part  of  the  great 

into  the  field.  scheme  of  blockade,  as  it  cut  off  the  supply 

Weknowthatthere  was  a  total  of  2,841,906  of  food  from  Texas  and  the  shipments  of 

enlistments  and  reenlistments  in  the  army  material  which  entered  that  State  by  way  of 

and  navy  of  the  North,  representing  some  Matamoras.     The  question  of  the  military 

1,600,000  three-year  enlistments;  we  shall,  control  of  Texas  could  be  left  aside  so  long  as 

however,  never  know  the  actual  forces  of  the  its  communications  were  cut,  for  in  any  case 

South  on  account  of  the  unfortunate  destruc-  the  State  would  finally  have  to  yield  with  the 

tion  of  the  Southern  records  of  enlistments  rest  of  the  Confederacy.   The  many  thousand 

~T7r~T~"II~~;    ~;       ~r      ~       ~       r     ~~  troops  which  could  have  been  an  invaluable 

>Charlea  Fnadg  Adams,     rroccsdlnKS,  Msmachusetls        .    f  .  ,      .i      r.       .l  ■        ■        i 

Htatori<»iBortety,"ioos,-vo!.  lU.  221.  rcmforcemcnt  to  the  Southern  armies  in  the 
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THE  FEDERAL  NAVYAND  THE  SOUTH 


BY  FRENCH  E.  CHADWICK 

(Rear  Admiral,  Unitetl  States  NavyJ 

[The  fullowiiiu  artidi;  has  been  cuntributed  as  an  introductory'  chapter  to  the  "  Photographic  His- 
tory of  the  Civil  War."  It  presents,  in  a  striking  way,  a  Federal  naval  offirer's  view  of  the  real  rauses 
of  the  fall  of  the  C^onfedcracy  in  1865. — ^The  Editor.] 

^JOW  that  half  a  century  has  passed  since  its  men  in  the  field.  The  South  was  in  want 
^~  the  Civil  War;  we  have  come  to  a  point  of  many  of  these  necessaries  even  in  the  be- 
where  we  can  deal  calmly  with  the  philosophy  ginning  of  the  war;  toward  the  end  it  was  in 
of  the  great  contest  without  too  great  dis-  want  of  all.  It  was  because  of  this  want  that 
turbance  of  the  feeling  which  came  near  to  it  had  to  yield.  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston, 
wrecking  our  nationality.  The  actualities  of  writing  General  Beauregard  in  i86}{,  said 
the  struggle  will  be  dealt  within  the  "Photo-  truly:  "We,  without  the  means  of  purchasing 
graphic  History"  about  to  be  published  by  supplies  of  any  kind,  or  procuring  or  repairing 
theReview  of  Reviews  Company.  Meanwhile  arms,  could  continue  this  war  only  as  robbers 
it  is  not  amiss  to  look  into  the  causes  of  the  or  guerillas."  The  Southern  army  finally 
South's  failure  lo  set  up  a  nation  and  to  melted  away  and  gave  up  the  fight  because  it 
justify  Gladstone's  as.surance  of  Southern  sue-  had  arrived  at  the  limit  of  human  endtu^nce 
cess  as  expressed  in  his  Newcastle  speech  through  the  suffering  which  came  of  the  abso- 
in  1S61.  lute  want  brought  by  the  blockade. 

It  has  been,  as  a  rule,  taken  for  granted  Some  few  historians  have  recognized  and 
that  the  South  was  worsted  in  a  fair  fight  in  made  clear  this  fact,  notably  Gen.  Charles 
the  field.  This  is  so  in  a  moderate  degree  Francis  Adams,  himself  a  valiant  soldier  of 
only;  for  the  fight  was  not  wholly  a  fair  one.  the  war.  Another  is  Mr.  John  Christopher 
Difference  of  forces  in  the  field  may  be  set  Schwab,  professor  of  political  economy  in 
aside,  as  the  fight  being  on  the  ground  of  the  Yale  University.  The  former,  analyzing  six 
weaker,  any  disproportion  in  numbers  was  reasons  for  the  South's  failure,  given  by  a 
largely  annulled.  But  the  army  of  the  North  British  sympathizer  in  Blackwood's  Magazine 
was  lavishly  equipped;  there  was  no  want  of  for  July,  1S66,  says:  "We  are  .  ,  -  through 
arms,  food,  raiment,  ammunition,  or  medical  elimination  brought  down  to  one  factor,  the 
care.  Everything  an  army  could  have  the  blockade,  as  the  controlling  condition  of 
Federal  forces  had  to  overflowing.  On  the  Union  success.  In  other  words  that  success 
other  hand,  the  Southern  army  was  starved  was  made  possible  by  the  undisputed  naval 
of  all  necessaries,  not  to  speak  of  the  luxuries  and  maritime  su[)eriority  of  the  North.  Cut 
which  the  abounding  North  i>oured  forth  for  off  from  the  outer  world  and  all  exterior 
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East  were  to  remain  west  of  the  Mississippi  To  say  that  in  the  beginning  there  was  any 
and  were  to  have  no  influence  in  the  future  broad  and  well-considered  strategic  plan  at 
events.  Washington  for  army  action  wonJd  be  an 

The  determination  to  attempt  by  force  to  error.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  a  gen^^l 
reinstate  the  Federal  authority  over  a  vast  staff,  no  central  organization  to  do  the  plan- 
territory  800  miles  from  north  to  south  and  ning  of  campaigns,  such  as  now  exists.  The 
1 700  from  east  to  west,  defended  by  such  commanders  of  Eastern  and  Western  armies 
forces  as  mentioned,  was  truly  a  gigantic  went  much  their  own  gait  without  any  general 
proposition,  to  be  measured  somewhat  by  the  coordination.  It  was  not  until  Grant  prac- 
effort  put  forth  by  Great  Britain  to  subdue  tically  came  to  supreme  military  command 
the  comparatively  very  small  forces  of  the  that  coordination  came. 
South  African  Republic.  The  frontier  of  the  Four  Unionist  objectives,  however,  were 
Confederacy,  along  which  operations  were  to  clear.  The  greatly  disaffected  border  States 
begin,  was  1500  miles  in  length.  Within  which  had  not  joined  the  Confederacy  must 
the  Confederacy  were  railAvays  which  con-  be  secured  and  the  loyal  parts  of  Virginia  and 
nected  Chattanooga  with  Lynchburg  in  Vir-  Tennessee  defended;  the  Southern  ports 
ginia  on  the  east  and  with  Memphis,  on  the  blockaded;  the  great  river  which  divided  the 
Mississippi,  on  the  west;  two  north  and  south  Confederacy  into  an  East  and  West  brought 
lines- ran,  the  one  to  New  Orleans,  the  other  under  Federal  control;  and  the  army  which 
to  Mobile;  Atlanta  connected  with  Chatta-  defended  Richmond  overcome.  At  the  «nd 
nooga;  Mobile  and  Savannah  were  in  touch  of  twa  years  the  first  and  third  had  been  se- 
with  Richmond  through  the  coast  line  which  cured,  but  it  was  nearly  two  years  more  before 
passed  through  Wilmington  and  Charleston,  the  gallant  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  sue- 
No  part  of  the  South,  east  of  the  Mississippi,  cumbed  through  the  general  misery  wrought 
was  very  distant  from  railway  transportation,  in  the  Confederacy  by  the  sealing  of  its  ports 
which  for  a  long  period  the  South  carried  on  and  the  consequent  inability  of  the  Southem- 
excepting  in  that  portion  which  ran  from  ers  to  hold  their  own  against  the  ever-in- 
Lynchburg  to  Chattanooga  through  the  creasing,  well-fed  and  well-supplied  forces  of 
eastern  part  of  Tennessee,  where  the  popu-  the  North.  To  quote  again  the  able  Englisli- 
lation  was  in  the  main  sympathetic  with  the  man  just  mentioned:  "Judicious  indeed  was 
Union.  the  policy  which,  at  the  very  outset  of  the 

Thus  the  South  had  the  great  advantage,  war,  brought  the  tremendous  pressure  of  the 
which  it  held  for  several  years,  of  holding  and  sea-power  to  bear  against  the  South,  and  had 
operating  on  interior  lines.  Its  communica-  her  statesmen  possessed  the  knowledge  of 
tions  were  held  intact,  whereas  those  of  the  what  that  pressure  meant,  they  must  have 
Federals,  as  in  the  case  of  Grant's  advance  by  realized  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  no  ordi- 
way  of  the  Wilderness,  were  often  in  danger,  nary  foe.  In  forcing  the  Confederates  to 
It  was  not  until  Sherman  made  his  grea^ll^ecome  the  aggressors,  and  to  fire  on  the 
march  to  the  sea  across  Georgia — a  march  national  ensign,  he  had  created  a  united 
which  Colonel  Henderson,  the  noted  English  North;  in  establishing  a  blockade  of  their 
writer  on  strategy,  says,  "would  have  been  coasts  he  brought  into  play  a  force  which, 
impossible  had  not  a  Federal  fleet  been  ready  like  the  mills  of  the  gods,  "grinds  slowly,  but 
to  receive  him  when  he  reached  the  Atlantic  "  grinds  exceeding  small.''  It  was  the  com- 
— that  the  South  felt  its  communications  mand  of  the  sea  which  finally  told  and  made 
hopelessly  involved.  possible  the  reuniting  of  the  States. 


THE   PRODUCERS  OF   "NATOMA,"   THE  AMERICAN  OPERA 
(Pram  left  to  ri^t:  Joseph  D.  Redding,  wbo  wrote  the  "Natoma"  libietto;  Andriai  Dippel.  general  msnagcr  ' 
Philutelphia-ChicaBO  Grand  Opera  Company;  Cleofonte  Campanini,  CFnersl  musicil  direclar  Phila- 
delphia-Chicago Grand  Opera  Company,  and  Victor  Herbert,  composer  al  "NatomB") 

AMERICAN    OPERA    ON    AMERICAN 
THEMES 

Artistic  Significance  of  Herbert's  "Natoma"  and 
Converse's  "Sacrifece" 

BY  ARTHUR  FARWELL 

IT  is  not  often  that  one  stone  hits  as  many  influence  upon  the  general  situation.     Thus 

*  as  three  birds,  yet  that  is  what  has  hap-  the  American  composer,  who  can  now  not  in- 

pened  in  the  case  of  Victor  Herbert's  grand  frequently  gain  a  hearing  for  his  large  or- 

ope^a,    "Natoma,"    which   on    February    23  chestral  works,  and  not  in  vain  hasjinocked 

and.  aS,  respectively,  was  ushered  into  the  at  the  erstwhile  closed  doors  of  the  opera 

musical  world  by  the  Ctiicago  Opera  Company  houses,  has  made  a  place  for  himself  in  the 

by  way  of  the  Philadelphia  and  New  York  musical  world,  though  Uncle  Sam  has  not 

opera  houses.  wit  enough  to  see  precisely  what  place.    Then 

In  the  course  of  America's  struggle  to  be-  certain  of  the  critics  still  heathenishly  rage 

come  a  world  power  in  musical  art,  three  against  the  adoption  of  Indian  melodies  and 

hotly  contested  questions  have  successively  the  Indian  musical  idiom  by  American  com- 

served  as  the  crux  of  progress,  namely,  that  posers,  protesting  and  proving  that  there  is 

of  the  American  composer,  of  Indian  music  nothing  in  it,  while  the  composers,  in  increas- 

and  other  so-called  "American  folksongs,"  ing  numbers   and  with  increasing  popular 

and  of  opera  in  the  English  language.    None  success,  go  on  drawing  upon  this  rich  ^■ein 

of  these  matters  has  yet  come  to  final  set-  for  one  source  of  musical   inspiration   and 

tiement,  although  each  has  had  its  quota  of  color.      At    present    the    American  -musical 
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world  is  shaken  by  the  appearance  of  a  It  was  William  MacDonald,  of  the  Bos- 
strange  monster  ^th  ^y^'^o  heads,  "opera  in  tonians,  who  first  turned  the  comf)oseF*s  at- 
English"  and  ".English  opera,"  certain  au-  tention  to  light  opera,  in  which  field  he  has 
thorities  holding  that  at  best  it  is  a  visionary  made  so  phenomenal  a  record.  Among  his 
beast  such  as  might  have  been  beheld  by  St.  twenty  or  more  successful  light  operas  are 
John  upon  Patmos,  and  others  stoutly  main-  "The  Serenade,"  "The  Wizard  of  the  Nile," 
taining  that  a  little  cultivation  would  make  "The  Fortune  Teller,"  "The  Ameer,"  "It 
it  a  valuable  domestic  animal.  Happened  in    Nordland,"    "Babes  in  Toy- 

Victor  Herbert's  opera  "  Natoma"  assumes  land,"  "Mile.  Modiste,"  and  "The  Red 
the  burden  of  all  three  of  these  questions  at  Mill."  A  symphonic  poem,  "Hero  and 
a  stroke.  Mr.  Herbert  is  not  of  American  Leander,"  is  one  of  his  more  serious  com- 
origin,  it  is  true,  but  he  has  for  so  long  identi-  positions,  which  number  choruses,  cantatas, 
fied  himself  with  America,  and  has  so  sym-  orchestral  pieces  and  suites,  and  otiier  works, 
pathetically  considered  American  require-  The  story  of  "Natoma"  concerns  itself 
ments  in  the  nature  of  his  appeal,  that  he  with  a  California  Indian  girl  who,  by  killing 
stands  to-day  nowhere  else  than  with  Amer-  the  would-be  abductor  of  her  mistress,  saves 
ican  composers.  His  opera  is  thus  a  touch-  her  for  the  man  whom  she  herself  loves,  and 
stone,  having  at  once  the  triple  power  to  clar-  stoically  renounces  her  own  passion, 
ify  in  some  measure  the  three  questions  that  Act  I  shows  the  ceremonial  home-coming 
have  caused  so  much  confusion  in  national  of  Barbara  from  convent  school  to  the  had- 
musical  affairs.  enda  of  her  father,  Don  Francisco,  of  the  old 

Following  immediately  upon  the  heels  of  Spanish  regime,  on  the  island  of  Santa  Cruz. 
"Natoma"  came  also  "The  Sacrifice,"  an  Lieutenant  Paul  Merrill,  of  the  U.  S. 
opera  with  text  and  music  by  Frederick  S.  Brig  Liberty,  trifles  with  the  passions  of 
Converse,  an  American,  and  which  had  its  Natoma,  and  he  and  Barbara  love  at  first 
premiere  at  the  Boston  Opera  House  on  sight.  A  Spanish  lover,  ^/t>araJ(?,  is  repulsed, 
March  3.  It  presents  a  striking  parallelism  and  with  Castro,  a  half-breed,  plots  ven- 
with  "Natoma"  in  respect  of  scenes  and  geance.  At  the  Fiesta  on  the  following  day 
characters.  before   the   Santa   Barbara  mission,   repre- 

Mr.  Herbert  has  had  a  varied  and  an  in-  sented  in  Act  II,  Barbara  again  repulses  Alva- 
teresting  career.  He  comes  of  a  distinctly  rado,  by  throwing  down  his  hat,  which  has 
artistic  ancestry,  being  the  grandson  of  been  placed  upon  her  head  according  to  the 
Samuel  Lover,  of  Dublin,  Ireland,  a  man  who  custom  of  a  traditional  dance.  Castro  bids 
won  a  reputation  in  three  arts.  Moreover,  at  for  a  partner  in  the  "dagger  dance,"  and 
his  birth  a  gypsy  fortune-teller  had  startling  Natoma  responds,  but,  watching  her  chattce, 
things  to  say  of  his  future  fame  as  a  com-  stabs  Aharado,  who  is  attempting  to  abduct 
poser,  and  he  would  indeed  be  a  man  of  little  Barbara,  instead  of  Castro.  Father  Peralta 
spirit  who  refused  to  live  up  to  such  a  roman-  comes  from  the  church,  quells  the  excite- 
tic  circumstance.  At  the  age  of  seven  the  ment,  and  protects  Natoma,  Within  .4he 
young  Herbert  was  taken  to  Germany,  where  church,  in  Act  III,  Natoma  is  turned  from 
he  shortly  afterwards  developed  with  phe-  further  violent  projects  by  the  priest,  and 
nomenal  rapidity  as  a  'cellist,  subsequently  placing  her  amulet  over  the  shoulders  of  Bar- 
making  a  successful  concert  tour  of  Europe,   bara,  who  attends  service  with  Paul,  she 

Being  offered  a  position  in  the  Royal  Court  silently  passes  out  with  the  nuns. 
Orchestra  at  Stuttgart,  Herbert  took  up  his  The  Metropolitan  Opera  House  wore 
residency  there,  and  pursued  his  studies  in  festive  and  appropriate  garb  on  the  occasion 
composition  with  Max  Seifritz.  During  this  of  the  first  New  York  performance,  Anler- 
period  he  composed  his  well-known  'cello  ican  flags  were  draped  on  the  boxes,  the 
concerto,  and,  in  rapid  succession,  many  other  occupants  of  which  arrived  at  an  earlier  hour 
works  of  serious  caliber.  In  1886  Mr.  Her-  than  is  customary  for  those  who  usually  go 
bert  and  his  wife,  who  was  the  prima-donna  late  and  depart  early  for  after-theater  sup- 
at  the  Royal  Theater,  accepted  engagements  pers.  Interest  in  the  performance  centered 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  New  York,  chiefly  in  the  work  of  Mary  Garden  in  the 
Among  the  other  posts  held  by  Mr.  Her-  title  rdle,  and  with  reason,  for  although  there 
bert  was  that  of  assistant  conductor  to  Anton  are  those  who  will  consider  the  Indian  girl 
Seidl  and  afterwards  to  Theodore  Thomas,  created  by  the  librettist  and  herself  an  im- 
conductor  of  the  2  2d  Regiment  Band,  sue-  possible  being,  she  nevertheless  made  the 
ceeding  Patrick  Gilmore,  and  conductor  of  character  a  vehicle  for  the  successful  presen- 
the  Pittsburg  Orchestra.  tation  of  her  unique  and  magnetic  artistic 
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personality.  Her  voice,  neither  particularly 
beautiful  nor  fiexible  in  itself,  she  used  with 
charm,  and  often  with  telling  dramatic  and 
emotional  power.  And,  greatly  to  her  credit 
^though  it  should  be  so  common  a  virtue  as 
to  fail  of  invoking  praise — she  enunciated 
her  words  with  so  proper  a  respect  for  their 
true  sound  that  much  of  what  she  sang 
could  be  understood  even  in  the  remote  parts 
of  the  house. 

The  first  act  of  the  opera  provides  Natoma 
with  an  impressive  narrative  concerning  the 
origin  of  her  f>eople;  the  second  a  musically 
effective  prayer  to  (for  some  unexplained 
reason)  the  alien  god,  "Manitou,"  and  the 
sensational  "dagger  dance."  Act  III  opens 
with  an  aria  for  Natoma  ranging  from  the 
quietest  to  the  most  violent  emotions,  and 
musically  the  greatest  achievement  of  the 
opera.  Miss  Garden  made  the  most  of  these 
major  opportunities,  and  in  the  last  men- 
tioned rose  to  a  memorable  height  of  sus- 
tained emotional  power. 

The  unsympathetic  r6!e  of  Lieutenant  Paul 
Merrill  was  sung  by  John  MacCormack  in  a 
voice  of  pleasing  quality,  though  not  at  all 
times  sufficiently  strong  to  cope  with  the  or- 
chestral tone  and  the  size  of  the  house. 
Mario  Sammarco,  as  Aharado,  was  satisfac- 
tory in  power  and  quality  of  tone,  and  good 
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in  enunciation.  Lillian  Grenvilie's  Barbara 
might  have  pleased  as  a  light  opera  character 
in  a  smaller  house.  Gustave  Huberdeau  and 
Hector  Dufranne,  as  Don  Francisco  and 
Father  PeTalta,ca.xneA  their  rdles  with  vocal, 
linguistic,  and  dramatic  understanding,  as 
did  Frank  Preisch  in  the  slight  r6ie  of  Castro. 
Armand  Crabbe's  sympathetic  voice  was 
heard  to  good  advantage  in  the  r6!e  of  Pico, 
who  sings  the  "Vaquero's  Song." 

Many  were  the  felicitations  extended  to 
the  principals,  the  compxiser  and  librettist, 
conductor  Campanini  and  manager  Andreas 
Dippel,  after  the  several  acts  and  at  the  close 
of  the  opera.  They  were  called  out  by  ones, 
twos,  threes,  and  by  the  half-dozen,  time  and 
time  again,  to  acknowledge  the  applause  of 
the  audience.  The  temper  of  the  audience 
during  the  performance  was  sympathetic, 
interestedly  alert,  and  sometimes  enthusi- 
astic, as  at  the  dramatically  and  musically 
stirring  close  of  the  second  act,  with  its  tense 
passions  and  thrilling  "dagger  dance." 

In  composing  the  grand  opera  "Natoma," 
Mr.  Herbert,  already  famous  as  the  com- 
poser of  many  of  the  most  popular  light 
operas  of  the  day,  removes  his  activities  from 
the  field  of  popular  stage  entertainment,  as 
commonly  understood,  to  a  field  which  it  is 
customary  to  view  from  the  standpoint  of 
musical  art,  despite  the  fact  that  an  unwit- 
ting cynic  recently  gained  newspaper  immor- 
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world  is  shaken  by  the  appearance  of  a  It  was  William  MacDonald,  of  the  Bos- 
strange  monster  \^th  t\yo  heads,  *'op>era  in  tonians,  who  first  turned  the  composer *s  at- 
English"  and  ".English  opera/'  certain  au-  tention  to  light  opera,  in  which  field  he  has 
thorities  holding  that  at  best  it  is  a  visionary  made  so  phenomenal  a  record.  Among  his 
beast  such  as  might  have  been  beheld  by  St.  twenty  or  more  successful  light  operas  are 
John  upon  Patmos,  and  others  stoutly  main-  "The  Serenade,"  "The  Wizard  of  the  Nile," 
taining  that  a  little  cultivation  would  make  "The  Fortune  Teller,"  "The  Ameer,"  "It 
it  a  valuable  domestic  animal.  Happened  in    Nordland,"   "Babes  in  Toy- 

Victor  Herbert's  opera  "Natoma"  assumes  land,"  "Mile.  Modiste,"  and  "The  Red 
the  burden  of  all  three  of  these  questions  at  Mill."  A  symphonic  poem,  "Hero  and 
a  stroke.  Mr.  Herbert  is  not  of  American  Leander,"  is  one  of  his  more  serious  com- 
origin,  it  is  true,  but  he  has  for  so  long  identi-  positions,  which  number  choruses,  cantatas, 
fied  himself  with  America,  and  has  so  sym-  orchestral  pieces  and  suites,  and  other  works, 
pathetically  considered  American  require-  The  story  of  "Natoma"  concerns  itself 
ments  in  the  nature  of  his  appeal,  that  he  with  a  California  Indian  girl  who,  by  killing 
stands  to-day  nowhere  else  than  with  Amer-  the  would-be  abductor  of  her  mistress,  saves 
ican  composers.  His  opera  is  thus  a  touch-  her  for  the  man  whom  she  herself  loves,  and 
stone,  having  at  once  the  triple  power  to  clar-  stoically  renounces  her  own  passion, 
ify  in  some  measure  the  three  questions  that  Act  I  shows  the  ceremonial  home-coming 
have  caused  so  much  confusion  in  national  of  Barbara  from  convent  school  to  the  haci- 
musical  affairs.  enda  of  her  father,  Don  Francisco^  of  the  old 

Following  immediately  upon  the  heels  of  Spanish  regime,  on  the  island  of  Santa  Cruz. 
"Natoma"  came  also  "The  Sacrifice,"  an  Lieutenant  Paul  Merrill,  of  the  U.  S. 
opera  with  text  and  music  by  Frederick  S.  Brig  Liberty,  trifles  with  the  passions  of 
Converse,  an  American,  and  which  had  its  Natoma,  and  he  and  Barbara  love  at  first 
premiere  at  the  Boston  Opera  House  on  sight.  A  Spanish  lover,  ^/t^aroJc?,  is  repulsed, 
March  3.  It  presents  a  striking  parallelism  and  with  Castro,  a  half-breed,  plots  ven- 
with  "Natoma"  in  respect  of  scenes  and  geance.  At  the  Fiesta  on  the  following  day 
characters.  before   the   Santa   Barbara   mission,   repre- 

Mr.  Herbert  has  had  a  varied  and  an  in-  sented  in  Act  II,  Barbara  again  repulses  Alva- 
teresting  career.  He  comes  of  a  distinctly  rado,  by  throwing  down  his  hat,  which  has 
artistic  ancestry,  being  the  grandson  of  been  placed  upon  her  head  according  to  the 
Samuel  Lover,  of  Dublin,  Ireland,  a  man  who  custom  of  a.  traditional  dance.  Castro  bids 
won  a  reputation  in  three  arts.  Moreover,  at  for  a  partner  in  the  "dagger  dance,"  and 
his  birth  a  gypsy  fortune-teller  had  startling  iVa/<?wa  responds,  but,  watching  her  chance, 
things  to  say  of  his  future  fame  as  a  com-  stabs  Alvarado,  who  is  attempting  to  abduct 
poser,  and  he  would  indeed  be  a  man  of  little  Barbara,  instead  of  Castro,  Father  Peralta 
spirit  who  refused  to  live  up  to  such  a  roman-  comes  from  the  church,  quells  the  excite- 
tic  circumstance.  At  the  age  of  seven  the  ment,  and  protects  Natoma,  Within  ^the 
young  Herbert  was  taken  to  Germany,  where  church,  in  Act  III,  Natoma  is  turn^  from 
he  shortly  afterwards  developed  with  phe-  further  violent  projects  by  the  priest,  and 
nomenal  rapidity  as  a  'cellist,  subsequently  placing  her  amulet  over  the  shoulders  of  Bar- 
making  a  successful  concert  tour  of  Europe,   bara,  who  attends  service  with  Paid,  she 

Being  offered  a  position  in  the  Royal  Court  silently  passes  out  with  the  nuns. 
Orchestra  at  Stuttgart,  Herbert  took  up  his  The  Metropolitan  Opera  House  wore 
residency  there,  and  pursued  his  studies  in  festive  and  appropriate  garb  on  the  occasion 
composition  with  Max  Seifritz.  During  this  of  the  first  New  York  performance.  Anier- 
period  he  composed  his  well-known  'cello  ican  flags  were  draped  on  the  boxes,  the 
concerto,  and,  in  rapid  succession,  many  other  occupants  of  which  arrived  at  an  earlier  hour 
works  of  serious  caliber.  In  1886  Mr.  Her-  than  is  customary  for  those  who  usually  go 
bert  and  his  wife,  who  was  the  prima-donna  late  and  depart  early  for  after-theater  sup- 
at  the  Royal  Theater,  accepted  engagements  pers.  Interest  in  the  performance  centered 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  New  York,  chiefly  in  the  work  of  Mary  Garden  in  the 
Among  the  other  posts  held  by  Mr.  Her-  title  r61e,  and  with  reason,  for  although  there 
bert  was  that  of  assistant  conductor  to  Anton  are  those  who  will  consider  the  Indian  girl 
Seidl  and  afterwards  to  Theodore  Thomas,  created  by  the  librettist  and  herself  an  im- 
conductor  of  the  2  2d  Regiment  Band,  sue-  possible  being,  she  nevertheless  made  the 
ceeding  Patrick  Gilmore,  and  conductor  of  character  a  vehicle  for  the  successful  presen- 
the  Pittsburg  Orchestra.  tation  of  her  unique  and  magnetic  artistic 
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tality   by   speaking  of   "  grand   opera   and  beneath  the  veneer  of  civilization  to  find  the 

music."    It  has  also  been  customary  to  speak  savage. 

of  "composers  and  light  opera  composers,"  The  music  of  "Natoma*"  is  in  two  general 
but  while  Mr.  Herbert  is  known  to  be  the  styles,  that  of  the  freely  treated  aria  and 
composer  of  serious  orchestral  works  not  free  musical  declamation  of  the  type  estab- 
sufficiently  known  to  the  public,  he  now  first  lished  by  Puccini.  Beyond  these,  the  tune 
writes  himself  down  with  sweeping  publicity  finds  occasional  place,  and  there  is  the  con- 
as  belonging  to  the  former  class.  Moreover,  certed  vocal  writing  of  the  choruses.  Musical 
he  does  so  with  large  claims  to  success.  declamation  is  the  predominating  style,  and 
The  truest  appreciators  of  Mr.  Herbert's  is  supported  by  an  orchestral  accompaniment 
light  operas  have  long  remarked  in  them  a  in  which  liberal  use  of  "leading  motives"  is 
quality  of  ingenuity,  taste,  and  ability,  which  made.  Some  of  these  are  brief,  after  the 
has  given  them  a  distinction  above  that  of  Wagnerian  manner,  and  some  present  more 
many  works  supp)osed  to  be  in  the  same  expanded  melodic  ideas.  The  composer  has 
class.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  not  been  uninfluenced  by  Puccini  in  the  na- 
him  transferring  that  ability  to  the  more  seri-  ture  of  his  thematic  treatment  and  harmonic 
ous  forms  of  writing.  In  one  sense  in  par-  style,  although  in  the  latter  respect  particu- 
ticular,  his  evolution  gives  him  an  advantage  larly  he  is  led  to  the  estabhshment  and  gen- 
over  those  who  have  taken  themselves  seri-  erous  employment  of  an  idiom  suggested  by 
ously,  or  overseriously,  from  the  start,  the  nature  of  American  Indian  melodies. 
Emerging  from  the  field  where  spontaneity.  The  vocal  writing  of  Natoma's  part  is  also 
freshness,  immediateness  of  appeal  constitute  subtly  and  cleverly  characterized  throughout 
the  sine  qua  nan  of  music,  writing,  he  brings  by  certain  considerations  of  Indian  melody, 
this  sense  of  freshness  with  him  into  his  more  through  which  the  audience  gains  Indian 
serious  effort,  which  thus  achieves  a  buoy-  musical  suggestiveness  from  the  singer,  as  well 
ancy  and  elasticity,  a  rhythmic  dash,  too  as  from  the  orchestra,  without  the  composer 
often  lacking  in  the  work  of  those  who  from  having  made  a  too  serious  departure  from 
the  beginning  have  been  trained  to  a  more  familiar  styles  of  vocal  writing, 
involved  and  studious  style.  A  spontaneous  The  quality  of  musical  thought  throughout 
artistic  flight  upward  from  the  natural  melo-  the  opera  is  in  general  fresh,  vigorous,  and 
die  subsoil  of  music  necessarily  brings  with  characteristic.  Moreover,  the  composer  shows 
it  a  greater  invigoration  than  the  too  often  himself  capable  of  subtleties  for  which  the 
heavy-winged  endeavor  to  sustain  a  high  field  of  comic  opera  writing  could  give  him 
flight  from  the  point  where  the  great  masters  little  or  no  scope.  There  is  true  musical  im- 
left  off.  There  is  thus  a  lesson  for  many  pulse  behind  the  development  of  the  themes, 
American  composers  in  Mr.  Herbert's  latest  and  the  music  is  everywhere  straightforward 
work,  and  the  virtue  indicated  in  "Natoma"  and  logical.  Where  the  composer  wishes  to 
compensates  in  large  measure  for  the  undeni-  produce  an  effect  of  mystery,  as  where  Na- 
able  flavor  of  light  opera  which  is  to  be  no-  toma,  in  Act  I,  tells  of  the  origin  of  her  fore- 
ticed  in  the  work.  This  flavor  becomes  most  fathers  in  the  clouds,  he  inclines  to  resort  to 
pronounced  in  the  "Vaquero's  Song"  in  the  the  harmonic  scheme  contributed  to  the 
festivities  of  Act  II,  where  a  Spanish  rhythm,  world's  music  by  the  modern  Frenchmen, 
broadly  treated,  stands  boldly  and  rather  Where  the  text  has  lyrical  qualities  of 
impudently  forth  from  the  less  primitive  rhythm,  Mr.  Herbert  is  at  his  best  in  the 
musical  context.  The  "music-drama"  idea,  music.  He  is  hampered,  however,  by  that 
handed  down  to  us  by  Wagner,  with  its  prin-  great  part  of  the  text  which  is  written  in  a 
ciple  of  unbroken  and  unbreakable  dramatic  totally  unrhythmic  prose,  which  would  be 
continuity,  was  here  thrown  to  the  winds,  the  despair  of  the  musician  were  he  really  de- 
The  audience,  for  the  moment  finding  itself  pendent  on  it  for  musical  inspiration.  Fortu- 
back  in  the  field  of  comic  opera,  or  at  least  nately,  Mr.  Herbert  is  not.  He  composes 
of  old-fashioned  opera,  broke  into  applause  from  his  sense  of  the  musical  needs  of  the 
and  interrupted  the  act  for  the  sake  of  gaining  scene,  and  does  the  best  that  can  be  done  for 
a  repetition  of  the  number.  Much  moreim-  the  words.  He  cannot  at  all  times,  however,  free 
pressive,  tonally,  was  the  choral  climax  of  the  his  musical  wings  from  the  burden  of  the  text, 
festivities,  but  it  is  of  particular  interest  to  note  There  should  be  no  line  of  the  text  of  a  grand 
that  the  unalloyed  barbaric  rhythm  of  the  opera,  or  of  any  opera,  which  does  not  have  its 
"Vaquero's  Song"  counted  for  much  more  rhythmic  as  well  as  its  thought  significance, 
with  the  audience  than  sheer  tonal  mass  as  If  there  is  one  way  more  than  another  in 
in  the  climax.    One   need   not   probe    deep  which  the  composer's  sojourn  in  the  field  of 
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light  opera  has  militated  against  him  in  this 
first  essay  in  grand  opera,  it  hes  in  liis  having 
habituated  himself  to  the  less  deep-breathed 
style  required  for  the  lighter  forms  of  opera. 
He  achieves  many  moments  of  impressive- 
ness,  of  dramatic  intensity,  of  minor  climax, 
but  the  necessary  relaxation  between  them 
is  of  a  nature  to  prevent  them  from  contribut- 
ing to  an  entire  act  sufficiently  broad  and 
cumulative  in  its  outlines.  As  a  man  in  the 
lobby  said,  "it  is  like  a  string  of  pearls,  on  a 
string  that  is  too  long."  It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  text  is  equally  responsible,  perhaps 
more  so,  for  this  circumstance. 

The  orchestral  garment  in  which  Mr. 
Herbert  has  clothed  his  musical  thoughts  is 
of  rich  color  and  skillful  weave.  The  score  is 
nothing  less  than  masterly.  The  first  part  of 
Act  I  is  rather  over-lightly  scored,  and  gives 
at  first  the  impression  that  the  composer  has 
overestimated  the  power  of  the  instruments 
and  underestimated  the  size  of  the  house.  It 
is  apparent  later  that  this  must  have  been 
done  purposefully,  for  the  sake  of  climax. 
The  composer's  knowledge  of  the  character 
and  capacities  of  the  instruments,  and  his 
intuitive  certainty  of  orchestral  effects  pre- 
viously untried  by  him,  serve  him  well  in 
making  a  score  beautiful  in  tonal  balance  and 
color,  and  effective  in  a  multitude  of  ways, 
according  to  the  occasion.  There  are  many 
fanciful  details  for  the  delectation  of  the  care- 
ful observer,  as  where  Naloma  in  Act  I  calls 
Cas(r£>"half-breed,"and  the  orchestra  for  sev- 
eral moments  spitsout  an  echoing"  half-breed ! 
— half-breed!" — in  unmistakable  accents. 

The  text,  which  is  by  Joseph  D.  Redding, 
fulfils  the  conditions  of  opera  in  presenting 
scenes  sufficiently  remote  from  to-day,  and 
capable  of  being  invested  with  a  romantic 
and  a  musical  atmosphere.  It  presents  char- 
acters fully  capable  of  providing  the  neces- 
sary dramatic  reactions.  But  its  lyrics  take 
one  to  the  absurdities  of  old  Italian  opera  and 
the  literary  schoolroom;  its  context,  as  in- 
dicated, is  devoid  of  the  necessary  rhythmic 
structure;  and  it  presents  situations  which 
must  impress  the  beholder  as  absurd.  There 
are  many  operatic  conventions  with  which 
it  is  unprofitable  to  quarrel.  But,  leaving 
"music-drama"  as  conceived  by  Wagner 
aside,  later  writers  of  opera  have  shown  that 
much  may  be  accomplished  even  within  those 
conventions  by  a  proper  devotion  to  dramatic 
verities  and  ideals.  "  Natoma "  presents 
love  scenes  and  an.  attempted  abduction 
under  impossible  circumstances. 

Thequestion  of  Indian  music  in  "Natoma" 
has  been  touched  by  Mr.  Herbert  in  no  equlv- 
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ocal  way.  His  Indian  themes,  whether  bor- 
rowed entire  or  simulated,  are  authentic  in 
their  quality.  He  has  shown  remarkable  sym- 
pathy in  devising  a  scheme  of  development 
for  these  themes  which  retains  their  peculiar 
character  and  "color,"  and  his  music  in  this 
genre  is  both  impressive  and  convincing. 
Three  melodies  of  Indian  character  in  par- 
ticular are  employed;  one,  a  gentle  theme 
suggesting  Naloma's  love;  another  of  stern 
character  indicating  her  Indian  nature;  and 
the  third  the  highly  barbaric  "dagger  dance." 
The  first  two  are  extensively  and  effectively 
employed  throughout  the  opera. 

It  is  not  to  be  overhastily  admitted  thai 
the  use  of  Indian  music  in  "Natoma"  is  the 
greatest  which  can  be  made  of  it.  It  can, 
however,  be  said  that  Mr.  Herbert's  success- 
ful and  con\incing  employment  of  it  is  a 
thorough  justification  of  the  arduous  and 
much -con  tested  development  of  this  depart- 
ment of  American  music,  and  that  it  is  the 
most  important  example  of  it  on  a  large  scale 
yet  placed  before  the  American  people. 

As  to  the  question  of  grand  opera  in  the 
English  language,  it  is  the  belief  of  the  writer 
that  it  cannot  become  a  vital  question  until 
it  shall  be,  proportionately,  as  common  for 
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where  he  was  no  less  successful  at  the  Royal 
School  of  Music.  The  story  of  his  life  is 
the  story  of  steady  work  at  composition, 
interrupted  ior  a  time  by  taking  up  the 
work  of  instruction  at  the  Harvard  Music 
School. 

His  academic  experiences  influenced  strong- 
ly his  first  compositions,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  were  a  sonata  for  violin  and 
piano,  and  a  symphony  in  D.  Sympathies 
with  the  romantic  school,  however,  soon  de- 
flected his  artistic  tendency,  and,  following  in 
the  footsteps  of  Liszt  and  Strauss,  he  wrote 
a  number  of  symphonic  poems,  among  them 
"The  Festival  of  Pan,"  "Endymion's  Nar- 
rative," and  "The  Mystic  Trumpeter,"  the 
latter  after  the  poem  of  Walt  Whitman. 
His  obvious  devotion  to  the  work  of  the  poet 
Keats  led  him  also  to  compose  a  vocal  and 
orchestral  setting  of  "La  Belle  Dame  Sans 
Merd."  All  of  these  works,  as  well  as  others, 
have  had  hearings  through  the  Boston  Sym- 


Americans  to  produce  opera  in  their  own  lan- 
guage for  their  own  jjeople  as  it  is  now  for 
them  to  produce  and  sing  songs  in  that  lan- 
guage. As  long  as  opera  is  wholly  exotic,  it 
falls  under  the  laws  of  exotics.  Now  that 
American  librettists  and  composers  are  ap- 
parently upon  the  dawn  of  a  liberal  operatic 
productivity  and  hearing,  the  question  as- 
sumes living  significance.  In  proportion  as 
opera  in  the  vernacular  by  native  writers 
becomes  a  common  form  of  entertainment 
in  America,  the  people  will  be  likely  to  want 
to  hear  many  of  the  old  operas  in  English, 
and  will  probably  demand  such  a  hearing. 
Just  in  so  far  as  "Natoma"  proves  to  be  a 
lasting  success,  or  leads  to  future  lasting  suc- 
cesses, just  so  far  is  it  efficient  in  promoting  the 
cause  of  grand  opera  in  the  English  language. 


COMPOSER    CONVERSE    AND   HIS   WORK 

Mr.  Frederick  S.  Converse,  a  native  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, whose  of)era, "  The  Sacrifice,"  was 
performed  last  month  under  brilliant  aus- 
pices at  the  Boston  Opera  House,  began  his 
studies  in  composition  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. He  graduated  with  highest  honors  in 
his  chosen  studies  in  1893,  going  to  Munich, 
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phony  Orchestra  and  other  of  the  principal 
American  orchestras. 

The  theme  of  his  earlier  symbolistic  opera, 
"The  Pipeof  Desire,"  takes  one  back  into  Cel- 
ticfairylore.  Ittreatsofamagicpipewhichcan 
confer  upon  its  player  the  fulfilment  of  his 
fondest  desire,  though  at  the  price  "of  tragedy. 
"The  Sacrifice"  treats  of  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  Spanish  settlers  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia and  the  "Gringoes,"in  1846.  Bernal, 
a  Mexican  officer,  and  Captain  Burton,  of  the 
American  forces,  are  rivals  for  the  hand  of 
Chonita,  a  young  Mexican  lady,  who  loves 
the  former.  The  action,  first  in  the  garden 
of  Chonita's  home,  then  in  the  mission,  and 
subsequently  in  Chonita's  bedchamber,  brings 
about  a  situation  in  which  Burton,  who  holds 
Bernal  as  a  condemned  spy,  is  ready  to  give 
him  up  to  save  Chonita,  who  cannot  survive 
Bernal's  execution,  if  he  can  find  a  way  to  do 
so  consistent  with  military  honor.  He  ac- 
complishes this  by  allowing  himself  to  be 
lulled  by  a  party  of  attacking  Spaniards 
whom  he  might  have  successfully  resisted, 
Mr.  Converse  is  known  as  the  composer  of 
the  one-act  opera,  "The  Pipe  of  Desire,"  a 
symbolistic  and  mystical  piece,  as  far  re- 
moved from  "The  Sacrifice"  in  character  as 
could  well  be  imagined.  His  former  opera, 
while  showing  high  musicianship,  was  uni- 
versally felt  to  be  incomprehensible  to  audi- 
ences. The  new  opera  may  be  regarded  as 
dealistic  tend- 
[>oser,  and  an 
:  dramatic  and 
t  to  have  suc- 

jihisthirdact,  Parker,  writing  in  the  Boston  Transcript, 
1  the  first  two.  finds  the  conception  carried  out  with  insufii- 
text,  with  the  dent  completeness,  and  attributes  the  fault 
icy  has  given  to  the  author's  inability  to  coordinate  prop- 
been  the  com-  erly  the  large  elements  in  his  plan,  and  to  an 
loves  of  the  insufficiently  developed  power  of  musical 
ainst  a  back-  characterization. 

;epened  by  a  A  deeper  glance  might  bring  the  whole 
;.  The  latter  matter  back  to  the  question  of  the  literary 
:e  measure  by  characterization  of  the  persons  in  the  drama, 
,  who  assumes  as  revealed  by  an  examination  of  the  text. 
:er.  Mr.  Con-  The  book  shows  abundant  evidence  of  a  cer- 
text,  has  been  tain  kind  of  literary  taste  and  skill.  But 
this  as]}ect  of  literary  technic,  per  se,  is  something  very 
:h  has  resulted  different  from  the  technic  of  verse  especially 
ling  her  than  intended  as  the  text  of  a  music  drama.  In 
,  while  making  the  first  place,  Mr.  Converse's  characters,  as 
lame  time  the  the  book  reveals  them,  are  not  specific  in- 
dividuals, but  only  general  types, — the  Amer- 
^logical  back-  ican  officer  capable  of  noble  impulses,  the 
anned,  against  passionate  Mexican,  the  charming  Spanish 
I  their  actions  girl,  and  so  on.  Their  speech  is  such  as  any 
Mr.    H.    T.  other  of  their  type  might  employ;  in  fact  it 
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is  sufficiently  v-ague  and  general  to  be  not  in-  whole  scenes  and  acts.  And  likewise  the 
frequently  interchangeable  among  them.  For  other  characters,  similarly  treated,  would 
dramatic  purposes,  character  must  cut  more  stand  forth  with  more  vividness,  and  relieve 
incisively.  As  presented  in  the  text,  Mr.  the  drama  of  Mr.  Parker's  further  charge  of 
Converse's  characters  could  scarcely  stimu-  lack  of  emotional  variety. 
late  high  musical  characterization.  The  The  anomaly  noted  in  the  character  of 
difficulty  here  is  not  with  the  musician,  but  Tomasa  is  analogous  to  that  attributable  to 
with  the  poet;  not  with  cofirdination,  but  the  character  of  Natoma,  namely,  an  im- 
with  character  drawing.  Had  the  old  Indian  possible  religious  psychology.  The  religion 
woman's  character  as  seer  been  outlined  in  of  Tomasa  approaches  vastly  too  nearly  that 
her  speech  as  definitely  and  individually  as  a  of  her  Mexican  mistress.  Even  if  the  Indian 
Cruikshank  or  a  Goya  would  have  drawn  it  can  be  brought  to  accept  the  white  man's 
in  black  and  white,  Mr,  Parkers'  objection  God  (which  is  doubtful,  as  it  is  impiossible 
would  not  have  arisen.  |  An  even  partially  for  him  to  conceive  Him),  it  is  extremely 
accurate  musical  delineation,  if  the  character  doubtful  if  he  can  ever  be  brought  to  con- 
be  drawn  with  sufficient  individuality  of  out-  ceive  of  "loving"  Him.  The  Indian  in- 
line in  the  first  place,  will  carry  the  necessary  stinctively,  in  his  deepest  self,  tears  uncom- 
human,  dramatic,  and  "atmospheric"  raes-  prehended  powers  of  a  superhuman  nature. 
sage.  A  single  moment  of  intensely  poignant  A  similar  criticism  might  be  offered  upon 
characterizarion  of  Tomasa  as  seer  would  ac-  the  religious  psychology  of  the  other  char- 
compHsh  much  more  toward  establishing  the  acters.  It  is  something  more  than  difficult 
requisite  dramatic  atmosphere  than  any  to  conceive  of  a  young  Catholic  Spanish 
amount  of  diluted  seership  spread  out  over  woman  extolling  the  delights  of  love  to  a 
priest,  and,  as  well,  to  find  two  soldiers  of 
that  rough  land  and  epoch  speaking  so  c<mi- 
stantly  of  God,  when  in  reality  they  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  swearing. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  nevertheless,  that 
"The  Sacrifice"  is  a  great  step  beyond  "The 
Pipe  of  Desire"  in  directness.  Aid  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  author  is  the  possessor  of 
literary  ideals,  it  is  hoped  and  expected  that 
he  will  turn  them  to  more  effective  dramatic 
purpose  in  future  operas. 

As  with  all  Mr.  Converse's  work  in  com- 
position, the  music  of  "The  Sacrifice"  ex- 
hibits intellectual  force  and  solid  qualities 
of  structure.  Its  plan  involves  the  use  of 
"leading  motives,"  as  does  that  of  "Na- 
toma," although  they  are  somewhat  spar- 
ingly used,  and  are  not  emphasized  or 
blazoned  forth  in  a  way  to  make  a  vivid  im- 
pression on  the  retina  of  the  ear.  Among 
the  most  impressive  moments  of  the  score 
are  those  of  the  sunrise  and  the  lovers'  meeting 
in  Act  III.  The  opera  contains  hints  frf  In- 
dian music,  and  suggestions  of  patriotic  songs. 
Mr.  Converse  would  seem  to  be  at  a  stage 
of  his  development  where  his  capacity  for 
musical  structure  and  orchestral  effective- 
ness still  outweigh  his  power  of  essentially 
dramatic  musical  utterance. 

Years  ago  Wait  Whitman  wrote 
In  the  need  of  aongs,  philosophy,  an  appropriate 

native  grand  opera,  shipcraft,  any  craft, 
He  or  she  is  greatest  who  contributes  the  greatest 
original  practical  example. 

cRTox"  iM  To-day  the  principle,  in  its  operatic  bear- 

ing, is  called  into  lively  action. 


MANUAL  TRAINING  FOR  ONE  OF  THE  "UNGRADED  CLASSES"  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  PUBUC  SCHOOLS 

DEFECTIVE  CHILDREN   IN  SCHOOL: 
A  SOCIAL  SAFEGUARD 

.    BY  OLIVIA  HOWARD  DUNBAR 

A  YOUNG  woman  having  charge  of  the  normal  children.     This  meant  derision  on  the 

so-called  "ungraded  class"  in  one  of  the  part  of  his  schoolmates,  continual  combats 

public  schools  on  New  York's  East  Side  was  with  his  teachers,  and  retrogression  rather 

sought  out  recently  by  a  mother  whose  tears  than  progress  for  the  unhappy  boy  himself, — ■ 

and  lamentations  evidenced  her  deep  distress,  with,  of  course,  a  constant  and  unconquer- 

"  What  is  it  you  have  done  to  my  Harry?"'  able  tendency  toward  truancy.  Suddenly  he 
the  woman  wailed.  "  Every  day  of  his  life  found  himself  in  a  schoolroom  with  but  four- 
he  runs  away  from  me  and  goes  to  school,  teen  other  children, — the  classes  are  limited 
.Always  they  have  told  me  that  child  i.^  crazy  to  fifteen.  Some  were  more,  some  less  de- 
and  I  would  not  believe  them !  Now  I  see  for  \eloped  than  he,  but  all  were,  in  the  rather 
myself  he  is  crazy,  or  I  could  sometimes  keep  pitiful  colloquialism,  "crazy."  Here  there 
him  away  from  school!"  wereplcasiint,  interesting  things  to  do  all  day 

A  few  weeks  earlier  Harry  had  been  sulv  long,  an<i  nolx)dy  im|K>sed  the  torture  of 
jected  to  a  series  of  tests,  classiticd  as  niL';i-  keeping  still  while  one  did  them.  A  friendly 
tally  and  physically  "defective,"  and  there-  person  who  was  called  a  teacher  but  who 
upon  assigned  a  place  in  a  newly  formed  spe-  didn't  act  like  one,  suggested,  persuaded,  en- 
cial  class.  During  five  or  si.\  years  previous  couraged,  praised,  but  never  coerced  or  pun- 
to  this  he  had  been  submitted  to  the  common  ished.  School  therefore  promptly  became 
injusticeof  being  forced  into  competition  with  for  Harry  a  place  one  had  to  be  coaxed  to 
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leave.     Very  naturally  his  mother  believed  new  York's  special  classes 

that  the  teacher  had  "put  a  spell"  upon  her 

unfortunate  child,  and  it  was  no  easy  matter  As  a  development  of  the  past  ten  years,  one 
to  explain  to  her  that  he  was  for  the  first  hundred  and  ten  such  special  classes  are  now 
time  being  scientifically  taught,  and  that  he  maintained  in  connection  with  the  pubb'c 
liked  it.  schools  of  New  York  City.     Not  only  in  the 

Instances  of  this  sort  occur  continually.  A  number  of  children  thus  cared  for,  but  in  the 
teacher  often  has  to  leave  her  work  to  pacify  methods  by  which  these  abnormal  cases  are 
an  angry  mother  whose  child  has  been  told  to  diagnosed,  prescribed  for,  and  classified, 
stay  at  home  and  help  with  housework,  but  New  York  is  very  much  ahead  of  any  other 
has  obeyed  the  irresistible  lure  and  run  American  city.  Miss  Elizabeth  Farrell,  a 
to  school.  Jewish  parents  have  repeatedly  to  woman  of  wide  experience,  is  at  the  head  of 
be  consoled  because  their  children  obstinately  the  entire  department  of  ungraded  classes, 
evade  observance  of  the  religious  festivals  in  Miss  Farrell  and  her  associate,  Dr.  Isabella 
order  not  to  miss  a  day  of  this  new  and  en-  Smart,  who  admit  that  the  equipment  at 
grossing  variety  of  education.  All  the  symp-  their  disposal  is  the  best  in  the  country,  per- 
toms  of  truancy,  in  short,  that  these  children  sonally  examine  and  test  every  child  who  is 
exhibit  are  of  a  quaintly  reversed  order,  suggested  by  the  teachers  of  the  regular 
Perhaps  no  children  have  ever  before  re-  classes.  Of  course  very  many  puzzling  cases 
garded  school  as  so  great  a  pri\dlege.  resolve  themselves  into  a  matter  of  eyes — 

A  grown-up  person  who  held  the  ancient  defective  vision — or  adenoids.  Obscurer  phys- 
schoolroom  traditions  firmly  in  mind  would  ical  difiSculties  are  treated  by  experienced 
be  likely  to  feel  on  visiting  a  class  for  defect-  physicians  without  any  cost  to  the  child, 
ives  that  he  was  entering  topsy-turvydom.  Cases  where  there  are  no  physical  complica- 
Every  respectable  educational  pillar  would  tions  are  turned  over  to  an  ungraded  class, — 
appear  to  him  to  have  been  torn  down.  He  an  experience  that  in  three  months  is  pretty 
would  look  for  silence  and  immobility;  for  sure  to  transform  them, 
absolute  obedience  to  Authority  seated  on  a  It  should  be  understood  that  these  classes 
platform;  for  confinement  between  a  desk  and  do  not  usually  include  merely  backward 
ahard  chair,  both  screwed  tight  to  the  floor; —  children.  On  the  other  hand,  absolutely 
and  he  would  find  nothing  of  the  sort.  There  hopeless  cases  are  not  admitted.  But  the 
might  not  even  be  a  book  in  sight,  although  idea  is  that  every  child  who  is  to  any  degree 
most  of  the  children  do  learn  to  read.  But  a  educable,  should  to  that  degree  be  educated, 
book  is  certainly  the  most  formidable  object  Rooms  are  chosen  for  these  classes  in  the 
that  would  be  encountered.  For  furnishings  public  school  buildings  in  order  that  the 
there  are  movable  tables  and  movable  cane-  pupils  who  are  set  apart  may  not  suffer  from 
seated  chairs,  workbenches  fitted  with  tools,  too  marked  a  sense  of  difference  and  isola- 
a  sand-bench,  a  miscellany  of  kindergarten  tion,  a  certain  amount  of  contact  with  nor- 
material,  window-boxes  with  growing  plants,  mal  children  being  considered  desirable.  The 
If  this  background  is  informal,  the  pedagog-  department  is  growing  so  rapidly  and  the 
ical  atmosphere  is  far  more  so.  Suppose,  for  need  of  specially  equipped  teachers  has  be- 
instance,  that  a  child  flatly  refuses  to  accede  come  so  imperative  that  the  Board  of  Edu- 
to  a  suggestion  from  the  teacher.  The  con-  cation  has  decided  to  send  thirty  young 
servative  visitor  looks  to  see  prompt  retribu-  women  teachers  to  take  a  course  at  the  New 
tion  inflicted.  What  he  does  see  is  that  the  Jersey  Training  School  at  Vineland,  the  lead- 
teacher  entirely  ignores  the  refusal  and  passes  ing  institution  in  the  country  for  the  study 
on  to  another  pupil.  But  the  incredible,  the  of  abnormal  psychology.  It  also  expects  to 
revolutionary  thing,  from  the  older  stand-  open  this  spring  a  special  training  school  in 
point,  is  a  schoolroom  without  silence.  Speech,  Brooklyn.  So  far,  the  teachers  of  defective 
laughter,  and  freedom  of  motion  are  not  for-  classes  have  been  recruited — and  with  no 
bidden  these  children.  They  are  even  en-  little  difficulty,  for  it  is  obvious  that  the  work 
couraged;  for  it  is  the  apathetic  cases  that  demands  peculiar  gifts,  as  well  as  special 
cause  the  most  anxiety.  Even  if  a  child  training — from  the  regular  ranks, 
should  be  excessively  tumultuous,  he  would 

not  be  reproved.     He  would  merely  overhear  various  American  experiments 

the  teacher  praising  a  child  of  more  con- 
trolled   behavior.     Thus    unconsciously    he       In  spite  of  what  it  has  accomplished,  New 
would  come  to  form  a  standard  and  adapt  York  was  by  no  means  the  first  American 
himself  to  it.  city  to  become  interested  in  this  work.     It 
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goes  wi  thout  saying  that  Ger- 
many was  the  first  country 
to  pay  special  attention  to 
the  important  subject, — as 
far  back  as  1867.  Other 
leading  European  countries 
soon  followed.  The  first 
experiment  of  the  sort  in 
tins  country  was  made  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  1875. 
In  1896  the  first  attempt  to 
organize  such  work  in  the 
pubUc  schools  was  made  in 
Providence,  R.  I.  Since  New 
York  made  its  beginning, 
various  other  larger  cities 
have  made  an  effort  to  in- 
clude the  care  of  defectives 
in  the  pubhc  school  system, 
but  to  a  degree  by  no  means 
commensurate  with  the  need. 

Indeed,    the    efforts  of    Chi-  GYMNASTICS  FOR   PUHLS  OF  "UNCBADED  CLASSES" 

cage,    St.   Louis,    and    San 

Francisco,  for  instance,  have  proportionately  all  branches  of  education,  this  is  the  one 
been  excelled  by  smaller  municipalities,  such  where  theories  are  the  most  misleading.  The 
as  Denver,  Los  Angeles,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  things  that  we  need  to  know,  absolutely  can- 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  Worcester,  Mass.  not  be  learned  from  books  and  lectures.  One 
As  recently  as  1907,  when  Chicago  matte  ha.'i  to  discover  one's  own  facts,  evolve  one's 
no  provision  for  imbeciles  or  for  subnormal  own  methods,  and  then,  most  difficult  of  all, 
children  of  the  first  degree, — that  is,  children  learn  how  to  conceal  them.  Our  noisy  class- 
who  will  not  be  able  with  special  training  to  rooms  may  not  seem  to  be  methodicaliy  con- 
attain  the  equivalent  of  the  fourth  grade  at  ducted,  but  that  is  Just  the  art  of  it.  Method 
fourteen  years, — Los  Angeles  had  twenty  is  really  far  more  important  with  these  unfor- 
ungraded  rooms  for  defectives  of  all  kinds,  tunate  children  than  with  normal  ones,  who 
Worcester  has  of  course  profited  very  much  learn  in  spite  of  our  mistakes  with  them, 
by  the  presence  of  Clark  University,  famous  But  the  abnormal  child  cannot  learn  unless 
for  its  studies  in  child  psychology,  just  as  the  he  is  handled  in  precisely  the  right  fashion." 
defective  children  of  Philadelphia  now  profit  Not  very  much  imagination  is  needed  to 
by  the  Psychological  Clinic  for  Children  con-  see  that  the  greater  part  of  the  special 
nected  with  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  teacher's  equipment  must  consist  of  patience, 
It  should  not  be  forgotten,  of  course,  that  and  patience  in  an  almost  divine  degree.  One 
this  clinic,  ably  developed  by  Dr.  Lightner  teacher  had  reasons  for  believing  that  a  boy 
Witmer,  owes  its  origin  to  a  public  school  in  her  class  could  be  taught  to  write.  Every 
teacher's  Special  interest  in  a  defective  child,  day  for  a  year,  the  boy  made  meaningless 
marks"with  his  pencil.  Every  day  the  teacher 
encouraged  him,  stimulated  his  confidence 
in  himself,  and  gave  him  the  manual  train- 
How  do  the  teachers  to  whom  these  unfor-  ing  that  little  by  little  de\eloped  his  crippled 
tunate  children  are  entrusted  begin  thfir  brain.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  marks 
miraculous  work  of  regeneration?  It  may  began  miraculously  to  take  the  form  of  let- 
be  taken  for  granted  that  the  undertaking  ters,  and  in  time  the  child  did  indeed  learn 
is  not  a  bit  easier  than  it  sounds.  Many  of  to  write.^a  wonderful  testimony  to  his 
them,  on  being  appointed,  find  that  they  are  teacher's  skill.  Then  again,  almost  all  chil- 
forced  to  leam  their  trade  all  over  again.  dren,  on  entering  these  classes,  seem  sullen 
"  University  study  in  abnormal  psychology  and  ill-tempered.  But  the  teacher  knows 
sounds  weU,"  one  of  these  teachers  confessed  that  they  have  been  made  so  by  misunder- 
recently,  "and  of  course  it's  intensely  inter-  standing  and  ridicule,  in  many  cases  by 
esting;  but  it's  really  not  of  much  direct  cruelty  and  violence,  and  that  defective 
help  when  one  tackles  the  actual  work!    Of  children  are  always  happy  and  affectionate 
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when  they  are  given  a  chance.  Part  of  her  dren,  who  at  present  know  no  keener  joy  than 
patience,  therefore,  has  to  be  expended  in  that  of  running  away  from  school?  Also, 
restoring  fifteen  temperaments  to  a  rela-  these  teachers  ask,  does  there  really  exist  a 
tively  peaceful  and  unharassed  state.  This  hopelessly  "bad  boy"?  Individual  attention 
feat  is  not  impossible.  It  is  performed  over  successfully  overcomes  the  apparent  incorrigi- 
and  over  again.  And  the  result  is,  of  course,  bility  of  defective  children.  Why  not  apply 
that  these  children  cling  to  their  teacher  with  similar  methods  to  children  who  are,  after 
intense  devotion,  as  to  their  one  defense  in  a  all,  much  easier  to  deal  with?  Moreover, 
world  that  must  have  come  to  seem  to  them  much  light  has  been  thrown  by  this  work 
pretty  consistently  infernal.  upon  all  adolescent  mental  processes.     As  one 

Such  a  teacher  must  also  be  a  prompt  and  of  the  teachers  explained,  it  is  not  easy  to 
wise  interpreter  of  juvenile  action.  There  are  follow  the  operations  of  a  mind  that  is  work- 
obviously  occasions  where  it  would  be  easy  to  ing  as  rapidly  as  an  express  train, — but  when 
misjudge.  Not  many  weeks  ago,  the  teacher  this  speed,  as.  in  the  case  of  the  defective,  is 
in  charge  of  a  newly  assembled  class  talked  slowed  down,  the  mental  machinery  can  be 
repeatedly  to  her  children  about  a  fern  she  studied  with  comparative  ease.  So  it  is  the 
had  ordered  for  the  schoolroom,  dwelling  problem  of  education  as  a  whole  that  is  being 
enthusiastically  upon  its  beauty  and  the  more  or  less  consciously  worked  out  in  these 
pleasure  that  might  be  taken  in  watching  it  classrooms. 

grow.  When,  at  last,  the  fern  was  delivered  One  of  the  particularly  successful  of  New 
at  the  school,  the  children  leaped,  fifteen  York's  special  teachers,  Miss  Meta  Louise 
strong,  to  investigate  it,  but  after  one  look  at  Anderson,  was  loaned  this  year  to  the  Newark 
the  plant,  turned  upon  the  florist's  man  with  schools,  where  the  system  of  defective  classes 
fluent  outbursts  of  profanity.  An  inexperi-  is  being  initiated,  and  where  it  is  her  complex 
enced  teacher  might  easily  have  been  dis-  function  to  show  the  newly  appointed  teach- 
heartened  by  this  episode.  But  this  yoimg  ers  how  to  teach  their  apparently  ineducable 
woman  understood  from  it  that  she  had  been  pupils.  Being  a  high  enthusiast.  Miss  Ander- 
even  more  successful  than  she  had  hoped —  son  likes  nothing  better  than  the  baflSing 
that  she  had  aroused  an  intense  and  hungry  difficulties  of  this  enterprise.  The  first  step 
interest  that  an  object  so  sedate  as  a  fern  was  is  to  test  the  recommended  cases,  and,  inas- 
utterly  inadequate  to  gratify.  The  children  much  as  there  is  not  room  for  all,  to  eliminate 
had  expected  something  at  least  as  brilliant  as  those  less  definitely  in  need  of  special  training, 
a  geranium  or  tiger  lily,  and  their  disappoint-  The  next  move  is  to  persuade  the  teachers  and 
ment  was  expressed  in  the  only  terms  with  children  not  to  be  afraid  of  each  other;  and 
which  they  were  familiar,  the  terms  they  had  the  foundation  is  laid.  There  are  at  first  a 
heard  daily  all  their  lives.  good  many  serious  misconceptions  on  both 

And  this  suggests  the  parenthesis  that  the  sides.  After  a  few  weeks  of  struggle,  one  of 
greatest  obstacle  in  training  these  children  the  younger  teachers  confided  with  some 
consists  in  their  home  conditions, — which  are,  pride  to  Miss  Anderson  that  her  class  was 
in  most  cases,  conditions  of  brutalizing  pov-   becoming  quieter. 

erty  and  ignorance.  Many  of  the  children  "  But  don't  you  know  that's  the  worst  thing 
have  been  underfed  and  ill-used  since  their  thatcouldhappen!"  Miss  Anderson  exclaimed, 
birth.  Many  of  them  are  accustomed  to  the  "That's  the  very  trouble  with  them, — over- 
life  of  the  streets,  by  night  and  day.  repression.     First  they  must  b^  taught  ex- 

But  even  after  the  defective  classes  have  pression,— let  them  shout,  if  they  want  to. 
been  taught  all  they  can  learn,  and  their  Self-control  will  come  later  on." 
teachers  have  grown  wise  in  accomplishing  Next,  the  teachers  have  to  be  encouraged 
it,  the  usefulness  of  these  laboratories  is  not  to  develop  freely  their  own  resourcefulness, 
exhausted.  For  there  is  also  to  be  consid-  A  very  natural  tendency  on  the  part  of  an 
ered  the  application  of  what  is  discovered  inexperienced  teacher  would  be  to  keep  her 
here  to  the  needs  of  the  normal  child.  For  class  where  she  knew  it  was  safe,  rather  than 
instance,  certain  teachers  have  been  bold  to  adventure  among  unfamiliar  conditions, 
enough t  to  speculate  whether,  if  school  can  be  But  they  are  shown  that  this  caution  is  not 
made  a  heaven,  and  a  very  profitable  heaven,  necessary.  Three  classes,  numbering  forty- 
for  the  defective  child,  the  normal  one  cannot  five  children  in  all,  were  taken  the  other  day 
by  similar  methods  at  least  be  led  to  tolerate  for  ao  outing  to  the  woods,  the  excursion  being 
it.  Truancy  is  unknown  in  the  defective  made  by  trolley  and  involving  several  trans- 
classes.  Cannot  the  principles  that  prevent  fers.  Before  starting,  the  inspired  precau- 
it  be  applied  to  the  education  of  normal  chil-   tion  was  taken  of  placing  the  more  developed 
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children  in  charge  of  those  relatively  helpless.  The  second  good  consists  in  the  benefit  to 

This  worked  perfectly  and  the  expedition  was  the  normal  children  of  having  defective  cases 

an  entire  success.    But  projects  far  more  removed  from  the  regular  classrooms. 

difiScult  than  this,  such  as  taking  a  class  to  Beyond  this,  there  is  definite  and  measur- 

visit  the  toy  department  of  a  great  shop,  are  able  advantage  for  the  defectives  themselves, 

often  carried  through  without  mishap.     In  As  far  as  mental  training  is  concerned,  expe- 

general,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  children  rienced  teachers  say  that  the  most  that  can 

have  the  keenest  pleasure  in  these  experi-  ever  be  done  for  a  defective  human  being, 

ments.    They  do   not   sufiFer  greatly  from  under  the  most  fortunate  circumstances,  is 

self-consciousness;  and  it  was  a  very  unusual  to  bring  him  to  what  is  rated  as  the  mental 

cloud  that  had  troubled  the  consciousness  of  development  of  twelve  years.    Probably  in 

the  little  girl  who  came  to  her  teacher  and  the  public  schools,  with  the  serious  handi- 

begged  with  pitiful  seriousness  that  the  next  caps  of  wrong  home  influences,  imdemourish- 

time  they  were  taken  out,  Joseph,  a  conspic-  ment,  and  so  on,  this  is  rarely  if  ever  done, 

uously  abnormal  child,  might  be  left  behind.  The  most  hopeful  cases  are  taught  to  read 

*' Because,  if  he  goes,  people  look  at  us  so!"  simple  English,  and  are  able  to  master  arith- 
metic through  multiplication.    It  is  interest- 

GETTiNG  RID  OF  ROUTINE  ing  to  note  that  the  process  of  division  is  a 

stage  beyond  the  mind  of  a  defective.    They 

It  is  not  hard  to  see  why,  as  Dr.  Andrew  are  also  taught  as  far  as  possible  to  speak 
Edson  has  pointed  out,  the  mere  offer  of  a  plainly,  as  most  children  enter  these  classes 
special  salary  is  not  enough  to  tempt  women  with  imperfect  articulation, 
teachers  into  this  special  work.     It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  courage  and  faith  are  neces-  value  of  manual  training 
sary,  but  a  pretty  thorough  renunciation  of 

almost  all  pedagogical  habits  and  prejudices  But,  quite  naturally,  their  intellectual  pro- 
is  also  involved.  As  Miss  Anderson  has  gram  is  very  simple,  and  it  is  made  possible 
shrewdly  observed,  many  of  the  hard-and-  at  all  only  through  the  effects  of  a  great  deal 
fast  laws  that  have  governed  school  life  have  of  manual  training,  at  which  they  are  surpris- 
really  been  for  the  convenience  of  the  teacher,  ingly  apt.  Almost  every  one  of  them,  their 
rather  than  the  good  of  the  pupil.  Routine,  teachers  say,  is  capable  of  beirg  put  at  a 
to  a  teacher,  is  the  paramount  convenience,  trade.  Some  children  who  had  been  under  a 
And  routine,  in  this  work,  is  the  first  thing  to  special  teacher's  care  for  only  two  months 
be  cast  aside.  All  notions  of  authority  and  were  foimd  the  other  day  producing  thor- 
discipline  are  likewise  discarded  at  the  thresh-  oughly  practical  and  coherent  results  from 
old  ,of  these  classrooms.  A  genuinely  scien-  the  tools  and  materials  that  had  been  sup- 
tific  interest  in  psychology,  a  human  tender-  plied  them.  One  boy  had  cut  out  three  thin 
ness  for  the  stumbling  and  imperfectly  pieces  of  wood  and  constructed  a  toy  sled, 
equipped,  a  stoutly  durable  set  of  nerves,  and  which  he  had  afterward  painted.  The  wood 
an  unfailing  ready-wittedness  are  some  of  the  was  evenly  cut,  the  nails  were  driven  with 
qualifications  demanded  by  a  work  for  which,  perfect  precision,  and  the  whole  performance 
in  the  nature  of  the  case,  there  can  be  no  was  worthy  of  an  intelligent  adult, 
adequate  reward.  Here,  then,  is  a  positive  power  that  can  be 

developed  in  these  children,  and  that  should, 

advantages  of  the  new  system  of  course,  be  used; — but  used  with  knowledge 

and  discretion,  inasmuch  as  their  teachers 

Undoubtedly  there  are  skeptical  onlookers  intimate  that  in  all  their  accomplishment, 

here  and  there  who  will  ask,  as  is  asked  of  all  these  children  build  better  than  they  know, 

innovations,  what  this  new  and  spreading  They  do  not  reason  about  their  work,  and  it 

system  amounts  to,  and  how  much,  at  its  ut-  may  not  be  taken  for  granted  that  a  boy  who 

most,  it  can  accomplish  for  the  city.     The  can  make  a  sled  can  tell  you  how  he  has  made 

question  happens  in  this  case  not  to  be  difli-  it.     It  is  of  course  essential  that  this  fact 

cult  to  answer.  should  be  realized,  to  prevent  injustice.    In 

The  first  good  that  such  a  system  accom-  one  training-school,  for  instance,  it  was 
plishes  is  a  thorough  medical  inspection  of  found  that  children  who  were  apt  at  domes- 
all  doubtful  cases  in  the  schools,  with  the  tic  work  and  who  had  displayed  an  amazing 
resultant  weeding  out  of  institutional  cases,  proficiency  in  *' making"  single  beds,  were 
and  with  its  incidental  treatment  of  eyes,  utterly  at  a  loss  when  confronted  with  an 
throats,  etc.  unmade  double  bed.    This  fact  did  not  lessen 
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the   value  of   the  earlier  achievement;    it  adult  defectives.    Practically  all  the  men  and 

merely    illustrated    afresh    the    imperative  women  who  have  guided  the  work  up  to  this 

need  of  guidance  that  these  hiunan  beings  point  advocate  this  course  and  insist  that 

have.    Then  there  are  cases  where  children  only  thus  can   the  two  great  dangers  be 

can  only  be  developed  in  the  direction  of  avoided, — that  of  the  defective  becoming  a 

some  one  faculty  that  is  often  discovered  by  prey  of  the  shrewd  criminal,  and  that  of  his 

accident.    A  boy  in  the  public  schools  of  New  marrying  and  becoming  a  parent.    At  pres- 

York  seemed  absolutely  ineducable  except  ent,  sufficient  facilities  for  such  segregation 

for  having  an  extraordinary  and  even  beauti-  naturally  do  not  exist.    But  it  has  been  shown 

ful  sense  of  order.    His  efficiency  in  rearrang-  that    an    institution    for    adult    defectives 

ing  an  untidy  room  amounted  almost  to  a  can  be  self-supporting,   inasmuch  as   they 

talent.    He  could  have  been  made  useful  and  adapt  themselves  readily  to  practical  occupa- 

happy  by  a  further  training  of  this  faculty,  tions,  especially  domestic  work  and  agricul- 

Another  child,  a  little  girl  in  the  New  Jersey  ture.    Moreover,  the  helpless  cases  are  always 

Training  School,  baffled  every  effort,  until  a  best  conmiitted  to  the  care  of  defectives  of  a 

younger  child  was  placed  in  her  care.    This  higher  grade,  who  unfailingly,  it  is  said,  take 

bred  a  maternal  emotion  that  so  stimulated  a  great  pleasure  and  pride  in  the  responsi- 

her  faculties  that  for  years  she  capably  and  bility.     The  State  treasuries  would  therefore 

devotedly  tended  her  charge;    and  when  it  not  be  drained  by  the  indefinite  multiplica- 

died,  her  grief  was  that  of  a  bereaved  mother,  tion  of  such  homes. 

As  matters  stand  at  present,  the  ignorance 

THE  MORAL  EDUCATION  OF  DEFECTIVES  of  parents  and  a  lack  of  necessary  legislation 

present  discouraging  barriers  to  this  aspect 

But  mental  and  manual  attainments  are  of  the  work.    Almost  universally  do  parents 

after  all  considered  practically  prefatory  to  confess  a  desire  to  see  their  defective  children 

the  real  work  that  must  be  done  with  de-  married;    and  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 

fectives.    It  is  moral  training  that  these  chil-  that  they  do  what  they  can  to  promote  this 

dren,  with  their  weak  wills  and  highly  sug-  social  crime.    When  the  parents  are  poor  as 

gestible  natures,  most  need.    An  untrained  well  as  ignorant,  they  have  a  well-known 

defective  is  an  appalling  danger  to  a  com-  custom  of  withdrawing  a  child  from  an  insti- 

munity,   and   unfortunately  this  danger  is  tution  as  soon  as  he  is  committed  to  it,  in 

fairly  frequent,   since  defectives  constitute  order  that  they  may  put  him  at  factory  work 

what  is  variously  estimated  as  from  one  to  and  profit  by  his  wages.     It  is  said  by  the 

three  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  every  public  school  teachers  that  parents,  whenever 

city.      But   the   right   teaching, — even   five  they  can,  withdraw  their  children  from  the 

hours  a  day  spent  in  the  care  of  a  special  special  classes  for  the  same  purp>ose.    That 

teacher, — can,  it  is  believed,  guarantee  prac-  is  to  say,  the  personal  liberty  of  the  defective 

tical  immunity  from  serious  harm,  both  to  is  still  absolutely  uninvaded  by  law,  while  the 

the  child  himself  and  to  the  society  that  he  liberty  of  the  sick  and  the  insane  is  promptly 

would  otherwise  menace, — up  to  the  age  of  restricted.     As  Miss  Farrell  points  out,  the 

sixteen.    Beyond  this  age,  the  schools  make  degree  of  liberty  granted  to  a  human  being 

no  provision  for  defectives.  who  may  possibly  become  a  public  menace 

However,  those  who  best  understand  the  is  a  matter  to  be  decided  by  competent  au- 
subject  insist  that  the  story  does  not  end  thorities,  rather  than  by  too  fond  or  too 
here.  It  is  obviously  too  much  to  ask  of  the  avaricious  relatives.  A  group  of  social  work- 
schools  that  they  shall  give  the  defective  ers  are  now  agitating  for  legislation  that  shall 
child  permanent  moral  stability.  And  since  bring  the  defective  much  more  definitely 
this  cannot  be  done,  it  is  believed  that  the  within  the  authoritative  charge  of  the  State, 
only  wise  course  is  the  segregation  of  most  but  the  desired  end  is  not  yet  in  sight. 


SERVING  LUNCHES  AT  COST  TO  CrTY  SCHOOL  CHILDREN 

(In  New  York  the  equipment  ii  provided  by  the  Board  of  EdoCHtLon  and  the  serving  and  deaning  up  is  done  by  puptli  who 

receive  meals  in  exchange  for  theif  work) 

THE  VITAL   QUESTION    OF  SCHOOL 
LUNCHES 

BY  MARY  JOSEPHINE  MAYER 

TpHAT  large  numbers  of  school  children  are  any  other  one  injurious  influence  of  modern 
undernourished  is  a  statement  which  city  life.  And  again,  one  of  the  most  striking 
no  longer  admits  of  dispute.  The  fact  has  things  about  undernourished  children  is  their 
long  been  rec<^nized  and  dealt  within  Eu-  vulnerability.  They  "take"  everything,  and 
rope,  and  now  we  of  the  United  States  are  offer  very  little  resistance'  to  any  acute  in- 
waking  up  to  conditions  that  cry  aloud  for  fectious  disease  which  they  may  contract, 
action.  At  a  moderate  estimate,  probably  It  is  not  dif^cult  to  count  the  ultimate  cost 
2,030,000  of  our  children  between  the  ages  of  to  society  of  these  underfed  children — in  other 
five  and  fourteen  years  (nearly  12  per  cent,  of  words,  the  degenerate,  the  mentally  defect- 
the  total  number  of  that  age)  are  underfed,  ive,  the  tubercular,  who  form  so  large  a  per- 
A  recent  investigation  in  New  York  City  ccntage  of  the  total  child  population  of  our 
warranted  the  assumption  that,  at  a  low  esti-  modern  city.  The  degenerate  child,  begin- 
mate,  10  per  cent,  of  our  school  children  ning  as  a  moral  canker  among  its  playmates, 
suffer  from  malnutrition.  ends  by  taking  the  city's  money  for  its  sup- 

Do  we,  I  wonder,  grasp  the  full  significance  port  in  reformatories  and  prisons.  The  chil- 
of  this  fact?  The  pity  of  it  is  obvious;  but,  drcn  who  catch  every  disease  spread  these 
unfortunately,  the  suffering  of  the  individual  diseases  broadcast  before  they  themselves  are 
child  is  only  one  aspect  of  a  many-sided  evil  gathered  into  hospitals— at  the  expense  of  the 
that  threatens  the  community  at  more  than  community.  The  tubercular,  the  anemic, 
one  vulnerable  point.  Food,  one  expert  tells  the  mentally  deficient,  take  two  years  to  do 
us,  IS  at  the  base  of  most  of  the  evils  of  child  one  year's  work,  or  are  taught  in  special 
degeneracy.  Poor  and  inappropriate  food,  classes;  all  of  which  means  extra  expenditure 
says  another,  IS  responsible  for  more  ill  health,  of  city  money.  In  every  case  we  are  con- 
classroom  stupidity,  and  backwardness  than  fronted  with  the  expense  to  the  community— 
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expense  in  health,  in  morals,  in  money — of  and  which  do  not.    In  Germany  it  is  more 
the  undernourished  child.  often  the -practice  to  give  breakfast,  consist- 

ing of  warm  milk  and  a  roll,  which  is  free  to 
.      POSSIBLE  INJUSTICE  IN  COMPULSORY  J^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  investigation,  are  found 

EDUCATION  yj^^l^l^  ^Q  pg^y     jj^  Christiania,  Trondhjem, 

But  in  emphasizing  the  social  aspect  of  the  and  a  number  of  other  Norwegian  cities,  all 
problem,  we  must  not  forget  the  injustice  to  children  who  care  to  avail  themselves  of  it  are 
the  individual  child  of  subjecting  it,  when  supplied  free  with  a  nutritious  midday  meaJ ; 
undernourished,   to  the  curriculum    of    the  and  in  the  little  city  of  Vercelli,  Italy,  school 
public   schools.     Professor   Darroch,   in   his  meals  are  not  only  provided  free,  but  arc 
book  ''The  Children,"  says:    **To  endeavor  made  as  compulsory  as  are  the  classes.     In 
to  educate  the  persistently  underfed  children  England,  since  the  passage  of  the  Provision 
of  our  slums  is  to  do  them  a  twofold  injury,   of  Meals  Act  in  1906,  school  boards  may  a|>- 
By  the  exercises  of  the  school  we  use  up,  in  propriate  funds  for  the  buildings  and  equips- 
many  cases,  the  small  store  of  energy  lodged  ment  necessary  for  feeding  children,  and  may 
in  the  brain  and  nervous  system  of  the  child,   cooperate  with  voluntary  organizations   in 
and  leave  nothing  either  for  the  repair  of  the  serving  the  food.     Here,  as  in  France,  lunch 
nervous  system  or  for  the  growth  of  the  body  is  commonly   the  meal   pro\dded,  and  the 
generally.     At  the  same  time  that  we  neglect  necessitous  child  is  fed  free, 
the  nutrition  of  his  body  we  expend  an  in-       The  significance  of  all  this  for  us  lies  in  the 
creasing  yearly  sum  on  the  so-called  education  fact  that  every  European  country  which  has 
of  his  mind."     An  experiment  undertaken  in  tried  school  feeding  as  an  experiment,  often 
Bradford,  England,*  in  1906,  forcibly  illus-  in  the  teeth  of  opposition,  has  retained  it  as  an 
trates  this  point.    Forty  children,  chosen  from  institution.     The  step  has  been  abundantiy 
the  poorest  class,  were  weighed  at  regular  justified  by  its  results.     Dr.  Collie,  Medical 
intervals  for  five  school  weeks,  and  found  Inspector  of  the  London  School  Committee, 
to  gain,  on  an  average,  one  ounce  a  week, —  says:    "Mental  disability  is  not  only  pre- 
a  yearly  gain  of  three  pounds  and  four  ounces,   ventable,  but  in   rnany  cases  curable.     In 
These  same  children,  during  a  vacation  of  ten  large  numbers  of  instances,  after  the  careful 
days,  freed  from  the  strain  of  school  work,   attention  and  midday  dinner  of  the  special 
gained  on  an  average  half  a  pound  apiece, —  schools,  the  children  arc  returned,  after  from 
a^yearly  gain  of  a  little  over  eighteen  pounds,   sixteen  to  eighteen  months,  to  the  elementary 
In  the  face  of  facts  such  as  these  we  may  well   schools  with  a  new  lease  of  mental  vigor. 
ask.  Have  we  the  right  to  inflict  upon  the  Their  brains  have  been  starved  and  naturally 
undernourished  child  the  further   injury  of  fail   to   react   to   the  ordinary  methods  of 
a  system  of  compulsory  education?  elementary  teaching.'*     And  to  choose  one 

more  testimony  out  of  the  abundance  that 
Europe's  experience  in  school  feeding  confronts  us,  we  will  quote  the  words  of  a 

member  of  the  Municipal  Council  of  Trondh- 

Most  European  countries  have  answered  jem  on  the  school  meal  system:  *^  Although 
this  question  in  the  negative.  On  the  Con-  the  scheme  was  bitterly  opposed  when  first  it 
tinent  the  feeding  of  school  children  is  an  old  was  proposed  by  a  small  group  of  radicals  and 
and  tried  institution.  As  far  back  as  17'QO,  Socialists,  it  is  now  unanimously  supjwrted  by 
the  city  of  Munich  maintained  soup  kitchens  all  sections.  Educationally  we  have  found 
to  which  hungry  children  were  sent  from  the  that  it  pays.  It  is  possible  now  to  educate 
schools.  But  it  is  in  the  i)ast  twenty  years  children  who  before  could  not  be  educated 
that  the  movement  has  taken  on  a  national  because  they  were  undernourished.  The 
character  in  practically  all  European  coun-  percentage  of  backward  children  has  been 
tries.  Great  Britain,  Holland,  and  Switzer-  greatly  reduced.  Eventually  we  believe  that 
land  have  even  passed  laws  dealing  with  the  we  can  see  in  the  system  the  gradual  conquest 
feeding  of  school  children,  and  in  Germany  of  pauperism  made  possible." 
and  Denmark  a  campaign  for  similar  legisla- 
tion is  being  carried  on.  like  conditions  in  America 

Methods  vary  with  the  needs  of  different 
countries  and  cities.  In  France  a  hot  lunch  We  of  the  United  States  are  singularly  slow 
is  served  to  each  child  for  about  three  cents,  to  realize  that  practically  the  same  condi- 
For  those  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  there  is  tions  with  which  Europe  has  found  it  neces- 
a  system  of  free  tickets,  supplied  in  such  a  sary  to  deal,  are  now  confronting  us;  and, 
way  that  no  one  knows  which  children  pay  granted  the  conditions,  we  are  afraid  of  the 
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PUPIL  HELPERS  "CLEANING  UP"  AFTER  SERVING   A  SCHOOL  LUNCH 

obvious  remedy.     School  feeding,  it  is  urged,   this  undertaking  was  repeated  in  Chicago  jn 
smacks  of  paternal  Ism ;  it  will  pauperize;  it    1902;  but  it  is  only  in  the  past  two  years 
will  undermine  parental  responsibility  and   that  interest  in  Ihe  movement  has  become 
interfere  with  the  prerogative  of  the  home —   widespread, 
and  so  on. 

The  (act  is  that  objections  such  as  these  ll'nciiks  sf.rvkd  .\t  cost 

singularly  miss  the  point,  for  the  state,  by  its 

system  of  compulsory  education,  has  already  In  most  cases  the  ir.euls  are  served  entirely 
asserted  its  right  to  prepare  the  child  for  by  private  individuals  or  societies,  but  the 
future  citizenship.  The  question  is,  How  schools  often  furnish  the  gas  and  equipment. 
much  longer  shall  we  ignore  the  plain  fact  After  eight  years  of  this  sort  of  experimenta- 
that  education  can  come  only  after  bread?  tion  Chicago  took  a  forward  step,  and,  in  the 
Whatever  may  be  done  to  change  condl-  fall  of  1910,  its  Board  of  Education  appropri- 
tions  under  which  our  children  lack  not  only  ated  $1 200  to  start  one-cent  lunches  in  six 
food,  but  other  essentials  of  lite,  let  us,  the  schools  in  the  poorer  parts  of  the  city.  The 
adults,  do  with  all  our  might;  but  let  us  not  lunch  consists  of  a  nourishing  soup  with 
forget  that  our  work  must  be  carried  on  by  bread,  or  of  a  sandwich,  a  bowl  of  milk,  and 
these  same  children,  and  that  efficiency  can  a  small  piece  of  candy.  All  the  cooking 
never  be  coa.xed  by  schooling  out  of  underfed  utensils  are  made  in  the  manual  training 
bodies.  If  only  in  the  name  of  enlightened  school,  and  the  dishes  are  prepared  by  the 
self-interest,  let  us  not  [lersist  longer  in  the  cooking  teachers  and  pupils.  In  this  way  the 
senseless  and  futile  attempt  to  educate  the  lunches  arc  made  self -supporting.  In  Phila- 
undernourished  child.  delphia,  where  the  movement  is  still  a  private 

enterprise,  luncheons  varying  in  cost  from  one 
EXPERiMKNTS  IN  MANY  CITIES  to  three  centS  are  Served  in  ten  schools.     The 

menus  are  planned  by  an  expert  dietitian,  and 

Fortunately,  there  is  evidence  that  we  are  one  cent  buys  at  least  one  hundred  calories  of 
beginning  to  realize  the  futility  of  our  pres-  food  value.  In  Boston  there  are  now  twelve 
ent  methods,  and  experiments  in  the  feed-  schools  serving  one- and  two-cent  lunches,  and 
ingofschool  children  have  been  tried  in  many  the  price,  by  extreme  care  and  economy  on 
of  opr  cities,  from  Texas  to  Massachusetts,  thepart  of  the  management,  is  made  to  cover 
Twelve  years  ago,  in  Philadelphia,  a  char-  the  cost  of  the  food.  In  a  dozen  or  more 
itable  organization  began  to  ser\e  jienny  other  cities  school  meals  are  now  proving 
lunches  in  schools  in  the  poorer  districts;  and   their  value;   and  in  at  least  thirteen  cities, 
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LUNCH  ON  A  aTY  SCHOOL  ROOF 

according  to  a  recent  report,  the  matter  of  nearly  three  hundred  children  are  served 
school  lunches  is  being  considered,  in  many  with  these  nutritious  lunches  daily  in  the 
cases  by  the  boards  of  education.  Mott  Street  school  alone. 

Our  own  experiment,  in  New  York,  was  , 

started  in  November,  1908,  in  Public  School  ONE-THiRD  OF  NEW  YORK'S  SCHOOL  CHILDREN 
No.  SI,  on  Forty-fourth  Street,  near  Tenth  undernourished 

Avenue;  and  in  the  following  March  lunch-  That  there  is  a  crying  need  for  this  step, 
eons  were  opened  in  School  No.  21,  on  Mott  and  that  results  have  already  justified  the 
Street.  The  equipment,— stove,  table,  water  experiment,  no  one  who  has  watched  the 
and  fire, — is  furnished  by  the  Board  of  Edu-  work  can  doubt.  Dr.  Ira  S.  Wile,  a  member 
cation.  The  administrative  work  and  all  of  the  School  Lunch  Committee,  after  a  wide 
deficit  are  supplied  by  the  School  Lunch  Com-  investigation  of  the  physical  condition  of 
mittee  of  the  Public  Education  Association,  New  York  school  children,  came  to  the  con- 
an  unofficial  body  of  volunteers.  Their  aim  elusion  that  35  per  cent,  of  them  are  chion- 
is  to  furnish  the  undernourished  children  of  ically  undernourished.  This  does  not  mean 
our  elementary  schools  with  a  hot  lunch  that  that  so  large  a  percentage  are  in  poverty,  or 
shall  contain  one-third  of  the  child's  daily  that  they  are  consciously  hungry.  It  does 
retjuired  food,  and  to  make  the  price  of  this  mean  that  they  eat  innutritions  food,  and  suf- 
lunch  (three  cents)  cover  the  cost  of  meals  and  fer  from  the  too  general  use  of  tea  and  coffee. 
cooking.  The  lunch  consists' of  two  thick  But  in  the  congested  quarters  a  large  num- 
slices  of  bread  with  a  bowl  of  nourishing  soup,  ber  do  actually  lack  sufficient  food,  and  have 
and  children  who  have  eaten  the  regular  meal  no  hot  lunch  provided  for  them.  In  some 
may  supplement  it  from  a  table  of  "penny  cases  the  mothers  go  out  to  work;  in  others, 
extras "  consisting  of  apples,  cake,  prunes,  they  find  it  unprofitable  to  sto|)  ihe  sweated 
ginger-bread,  etc.  The  serving  and  cleaning  labor  of  the  tenements  long  enough  to  cook 
up  are  done  by  pupils  who  receive  a  meal  in  a  midday  meal.  In  most  instances  they  gi\-e 
exchange  tor  their  work.  Up  to  the  present  the  children  pennies  to  be  spent  as  they 
time  there  has  been  a  gradually  decreasing  please;  and  these  pennies  are  usually  given 
financial  deficit,  and  enough  has  been  done  to  in  exchange  for  candy,  ice-cream,  sandwiches, 
demonstrate  that  when  more  children  take  green  pickles,  and  other  unwholesome  wares 
the  lunch,  as  is  bound  to  occur,  the  receipts  of  the  neighboring  shops  and  pushcarts. 
will  cover  the  cost  of  the  food.     At  jiresent  Under  these  conditions  it  is  easy  to  sec  why 
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the  principal  of  the  Mott  Street  school  calls 
the  three-cent  hot  lunch  "not  a  relief,  but  an 
educative,  measure."  It  trains  children  to 
eat  wholesome  food.  In  this  same  school  the 
average  gain  in  three  months  of  the  children 
taking  the  hot  lunch  was  loi  ounces;  the 
average  gain  of  the  children  not  taking  the 
lunches  was  jf  ounces.  This  shows  what 
even  one  nutritious  meal  on  only  five  days 
out  of  seven  can  do  for  a  child. 

A   STRICTLY   EDUCATIONAL   POLICY 

But,  in  the  last  analysis,  it  is  as  an  educa- 
tional measure  that  we  must  regard  the  feed- 
ing of  school  children.  The  English  Board  of 
Education  has  expressed  this  idea  in  a  circular 
to  the  local  school  authorities  on  the  Pro- 
vision of  Meats  act.  "Its  object  is  to  insure 
that  children  attending  public  elementary 
schools  shall,  as  far  as  jxtssible,  be  no  longer 
prevented  by  an  insufficiency  of  suitable  food 
from  profiting  by  the  education  offered  in  our 
schools,  and  it  aims  at  securing  that,  for  this 
'  purpose,  suitable  meals  shall  be  available  just 
as  much  for  those  whose  parents   are  in  a 


position  to  pay  as  for  those  to  whom  food 
must  be  given  free  of  cost."  These  words 
show  that  in  England  they  have  faced  a  fact 
which  we  are  slow  to  recognize, — namely,  that 
wholesome  food  is  inextricably  a  part  of  any 
system  of  compulsory  education  that  is  to  ]>e 
really  effective. 

That,  in  the  medical  examination  of  school 
children,  and  the  teaching  of  personal  hy- 
giene, we  have  acknowledged  the  truth  that 
education  rests  upon  physical  fitness,  only 
emphasizes  the  inconsistency  of  stopping 
short  of  the  supremely  important  item  of 
food.  Training  in  the  proper  knowledge  of 
food  values  should  be  as  much  a  part  of  the 
curriculum  as  are  arithmetic  and  geography, 
and  the  best  way  to  liegin  tfiis  training  is  lo 
see  that  every  child  in  our  elementary  schools 
gets  at  least  one  proper  meal  a  day.  That 
the  practice,  followed  by  the  theory,  of 
wholesome  food  in  school  will  react  upon  the 
home,  admits  of  'no  reasonable  doubt.  Let 
us  hope  that  in  the  near  future  our  boards 
of  education  will  recognize  the  necessity  of 
dealing  adequately  with  this  vital  matter  of 
school  lunches. 


UPSTREAM  VIEW  OF  THE  ROOSEVELT  DAM 

THE  ROOSEVELT  DAM 

BY  C.  J.  BLANCHARD 

(Statistician,  United  Stales  Reclamation  Servii-c) 

'TpHE  Roosevelt  Dam,  in  Arizona,  the  most  bodies  of  water  in  the  world.  Spread  out  a 
*  important  masonry  structure  yet  under-  foot  deep,  it  would  more  than  cover  the 
taken  by  the  Reclamation  Service,  was  for-  entire  State  of  Delaware. 
mally  dedicated  on  the  afternoon  of  March  Locatedasit  is,  sixty  miles  from  the  nearest 
18  by  former  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  railway,  in  a  region  heretofore  regarded  as  in.- 
in  the  presence  of  the  prominent  Territorial  accessible,  the  engineering  problems  encoun- 
officers,  the  Government  engineers,  and  tcred  were  diverse  and  complex  and  taxed  at 
citizens  from  all  parts  of  the  Southwest.  all  tiriies  the  ingenuity  of  the  builders.  First 
This  dam  is  one  of  the  most  impressive  a  broad  highway  was  constructed  to  the  dam 
irrigation  structures  in  the  world  and  its  site.  This  in\-olved  an  expenditure  of  $J5o,- 
construction  is  one  of  the  great  engineering  000.  For  forty  miles  or  more  the  road  was 
feats  of  the  age.  From  foundation  rock  to  excavated  literally  from  the  canyon  walls  or 
top  of  parapet  walls,  it  is  284  feet  high,  its  on  the  steep  sides  of  the  mountains.  In 
length  on  crest  is  1080  feet,  and  its  cubical  many  respects  this  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
contents  are  326,000  yards.  Its  base  covers  able  highways  in  this  country.  It  opens  to 
appro.\imately  an  acre  of  ground.  The  first  the  traveler  a  region  of  interesting  and  varied 
stone  was  laid  on  September  20,  1906,  and  scenery,  a  succession  of  deep  gorges,  and 
the  structure  was  finally  coni|>ieted  on  Feb-  numeri>us  prehistoric  ruins, 
ruary  5,  1911.  Remoteness  from  transportation  multi- 
The  Roose\elt  Dam  serves  a  dual  purpose;  plietl  the  troubles  of  the  engineers.  The 
first  as  a  conserver  of  floods,  and  second  to  main  camp  became  a  veritable  beehive  of 
de\-eIop  power.  The  storage  reservoir  created  manufacturing  industries.  Power  was  olj- 
by  the  dam  is  one  of  the  largest  artificial  tained  by  constructing  a  dam  and  many  miles 
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LOOKING  DOWNSTREAM  AT  THE  DAM 

of  canal.     Farms   were  irrigated  and  pro-  furnishes  indubitable  evidence  of  the  wisdom 

ducedfoodfor  camps andforageforlive stock,   of  Congress  in  enacting  the  reclamation  law. 

The    Government   made   its    own    cement, 

346,oc»  barrels,  and  saved  more  than  $600,- 

000  by  so  doing.    A  town  was  built  with 

stores,  schools,  churches,  etc.,   to  care  for 

nearly  2000  people  engaged  on  the  work. 

Among  the  numerous  irrigated  sections  of 
the  arid  West,  few  if  any  excel  this  valley  in 
the  variety  of  agricultural  products,  in  the 
length  of  growing  season,  the  kindliness  of  its 
chmate,  and  the  fertility  of  its  soil.  Crops 
ripen  and  are  harvested  every  month  in  the 
year,  and  range  from  those  of  the  semitropic 

;rate  zones.     With  the 

aranteed  by  the  Roose- 

a  quarter  of  a  million 

ey  will  soon  be  in  culti- 
income  from  this  land 

will  be  greater  than  the 

hole  project,  which  is 

mately  $9,000,000.     So 

I  assured  and  abundant 

onservative  to  estimate 

i  IS  capable  of  support- 
homes  of  their  own  not     !■  — ;i 

lies  on  the  farms.  j.,,^^  muu.stain'  road  built 

alley  irrigation  project  to  the  dam 


UNCLE  SAM  ON  POLICE  DUTY 

^  BY  ARTHUR  WALLACE  DUNN 

npHEUnitedStateshas  become  the  guardian  been  kept  down  and  ruled  by  the  iron  hand 
^  of  the  American  continent,  and,  more  of  the  dictator-President.  They  only  await 
particularly,  the  policeman  of  the  Caribbean  the  time  when  they  will  have  the  opportu- 
Sea  and  the  countries  and  islands  whose  nity,  not  only  to  destroy  the  government 
shores  are  washed  by  its  waters.  Although  which  Diaz  has  built  up,  but  also  the  Amer- 
this  coimtry  has  taken  a  deep  interest  in  icans  whom  he  has  favored, 
everything  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  Revolutionists,  even  if  this  feeling  against 
nations  on  this  hemisphere  from  the  time  Americans  did  not  exist,  are  no  respecters 
the  first  republic  was  born  until  the  Spanish  of  the  prc^rty  rights  of  foreigners.  The 
war,  that  event  has  served  to  create  a  new  money  and  other  property  owned  by  Amer- 
condition  and  accentuate  the  responsibility  icans  will  be  as  useful  to  them  as  if  belong- 
which  this  Government  assumed  when  it  ing  to  the  government.  Revolutionists  take 
first  promulgated  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  no  thought  of  the  day  of  reckoning;  success 
The  acquisition  of  Porto  Rico,  a  virtual  pro-  by  any  means  is  their  aim. 
tectorate   over    Cuba,   and   the   control   of 

Santo   Domingo   finances,   have   made   our  preserving  stable  government 

interests  supreme  in  the  West  Indies.    The 

Panama  Canal,  as  President  Taft  said  in  his  All  these  matters  have  received  due  con- 
message  urging  the  fortification  of  the  great  sideration  by  this  Government.  With  Diaz 
waterway,  has  made  the  Isthmus  a  part  of  in  control,  in  spite  of  the  sporadic  insurrec- 
our  coast  line,  and  in  so  doing  has  extended  tions,  American  life  and  property  have  been 
our  interests  to  a  much  greater  degree  in  considered  safe  until  very  recently,  when 
the  Central  American  republics.  Mexico  is  it  seemed  clear  that  the  power  of  the  famous 
yearly  claiming  more  of  our  attention  on  ac-  old  Mexican  President  was  on  the  wane.  It 
count  of  the  American  capital  invested  in  is  possible  that  Diaz  may  leave  a  govern- 
that  country.  While  the  American  flag  may  ment  so  strong  as  to  be  able  to  cope  with 
not  float  over  these  lands,  yet  everything  the  inevitable  revolution  that  will  follow  his 
between  our  southern  border  and  the  Pan-  death,  but  it  is  doubtful.  In  building  such  a 
ama  Canal  may  be  within  our  "sphere  of  strong  government  he  must  have  surrounded 
influence,"  to  use  a  term  employed  by  Euro-  himself  with  a  number  of  men  who  are  thirst- 
pean  governments  in  Africa.  ing  for  power  and  who  hope  to  succeed  him. 

It  is  the  history  of  the  world  that  when  a 
AMERICAN  interests  IN  MEXICO  powerful  dictator  dies  he  leaves  among  his 

own  following  men  who  become  rivals  for 
The  interests  of  American  citizens  in  the  the  place  he  has  occupied.  Strife  and  revolu- 
other  countries  are  very  small  compared  to  tion  are  the  result.  Even  the  small  revolu- 
those  in  Mexico.  For  half  a  century  Amer-  tions  that  have  disturbed  Mexico  for  several 
icans  have  been  investing  in  Mexico,  until  months  would  no  doubt  be  augmented  by 
at  the  present  time  there  is  a  billion  dollars  men  now  close  to  Diaz,  disappyointed  because 
of  American  money  in  railroads,  mines,  for-  another  had  been  able  to  seize  the  powerfiil 
ests,  and  ranches  south  of  the  Rio  Grande,   place  they  coveted. 

American  capital  has  been  encouraged  by  If  revolution  rages  in  Mexico  after  the 
President  Diaz,  and  the  lives  of  American  death  of  Diaz  it  will  be  incumbent  upon  this 
citizens  have  been  protected  by  the  strong  nation  not  only  to  protect  the  lives  and  prop- 
government  he  has  maintained.  Liberal  erty  of  our  own  citizens,  but  to  see  that  a 
concessions  have  been  granted,  but,  while  stable  government  is  established  and  main- 
they  have  encouraged  Americans  to  locate  tained.  We  went  to  war  with  Spain  because 
and  invest  in  Mexico,  they  have  also  created  we  could  no  longer  permit  the  intolerable 
a  condition  which  will  tend  to  increase  conditions  in  Cuba.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  the 
our  problem  when  Diaz  is  no  more.  The  United  States  will  ever  again  permit  like 
liberality  toward  Americans  has  created  conditions  to  exist  on  the  American  conti- 
a  hatred  of  them  by  the  classes  which  have  nent.     No  amount  of  argument  that  it  is 
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the  duty  of  this  country  to  allow  every  other  The  swashbuckler  covering  himself  with  the 

country  and  every  people  to  work  out  their  Stars  and  Stripes  and  defying  constituted 

own  destiny  in  their  own  way  will  prevail  authority  found  this  Government  in  no  mood 

against  the  present  fixed  policy  of  preserving  to  protect  him;    the    professional  claimant 

the  peace  of  this  hemisphere.  with  a  doubtful  concession  could  not  get  this 

It  is  possible  that  the  United  States  might  Government  to  defend  his  "rights."  It  was 
be  able  to  adjust  all  troubles  in  Mexico  with-  the  aim  of  Secretary  Root  to  secure  the  con- 
out  armed  interference.  The  tender  of  good  fidence  of  the  people  in  South  and  Central 
offices  to  adjust  disputes,  or,  what  is  more  America  by  dealing  justly  with  them  and  not 
important,  the  knowledge  that  the  United  in  a  spirit  of  coercion  or  of  exploitation.  Thq 
States  would  intervene,  might  avert  actual  "Big  Stick"  phrase  was  used  constantly  dvir-i 
hostilities,  but  that  force  would  be  used  if  ing  the  Roosevelt  administration  in  regard  to 
needed  there  can  be  no  doubt.  More  impor-  our  dealings  with  the  southern  republics,  and 
tant  to  the  United  States  than  the  peace  of  yet  it  was  under  that  administration  that 
all  other  coimtries  is  that  of  Mexico,  and  in  greater  advances  were  made  toward  the  es- 
policing  the  North  American  continent  this  tablishment  of  friendly  relations  than  ever 
Government  must,  above  all  else,  preserve  before.  The  Root  methcd  tended  to  inspire 
the  peace  of  Mexico  and  insure  the  safety  of  confidence  that  our  interest  in  those  countries 
American  citizens  and  their  property.  was  not  one  of  gain  or  territorial  acquisition. 

It  is  only  upon  this  basis  that  the  United 

OUR  DUTY  TO  ENFORCE  THE  NEUTRALITY  LAWS  States  Can  be  successf ul  in  the  great  task  of 

policing  the  Ameruran  continent. 

One  of  the  first  duties  of  the  United  States 

is  to  see  that  citizens  of  this  country  do  not  our  continental  headship              ^ 
supply  revolutionists  with  munitions  of  war. 

The  cupidity  of  Americans  leads  them  to  take  That  our  relationship  with  Latin  America 

great  risks  in  all  revolutions  in  Latin  America,  will  become  more  intimate,  even  to  the  point 

The  insurrection  in  Cuba  could  not  have  been  of  protectorates  over  some  of  these  coun- 

carried  on  without  the  aid  of  filibusters  from  tries,  is  almost  certain.    In  fact  there  is  an 

the  United  States  who  furnished  arms  and  irrepressible  movement  in  that  direction  and 

ammunition  to  the  insurgents.  to-day  the  American  Government  is  bound, 

Mexico  offers  a  better  opportunity  for  gain  by  its  own  interests  and  implied  interna- 

by  Americans  who  defy  and  evade  the  laws  tional  obligations,  to  preserve  the  peace  of 

of  the  United  States  in  respect  to  neutrality  the  whole  region.     Foreign  nations  look  to 

than  any  other  country.     Revolutionists  in  the  United  States  for  the  safety  of  their  citi- 

Mexico  are  able  to  pay  well  not  only  for  war  zens,  the  protection  of  their  property,  and 

supplies,  but  also  for  men  to  enlist  with  their  the   equitable  adjustment  of  their  claims, 

forces.  .  Thousands  of  nondescripts  living  in  No  foreign  country  would  now  think  of  seiz- 

States  and  Territories  bordering  on  Mexico  ing  a  port  in  the  Caribbean  for  the  purpose 

are  willing  to  become  recruits  for  the  revolu-  of  collecting  debts,  or  landing  a  force  on  the 

tion  when  they  are  furnished  rines,  food,  and  shores  of  a  Central  American  republic,  as 

clothing  and  a  little  money.  was   done   at    Corinto  a  dozen  years  ago. 

Before  the  United  States  can  insist  that  without    first    having   the    consent    of    the 

peace  and  tranquillity  be  preserved  by  the  United  States. 
Mexican  Government  or  by  any  of  the  other 

southern  republics  it  must  first  enforce  the  the  value  of  American  guardianship 
neutrality  laws  and  prevent  freebooters  un- 
der the  protection  of  American   citizenship  At  present  our  control  in  the  countries  to 
from  stirring  up  and  encouraging  strife  among  the  south  is  exercised  by  peaceful  means  and 
people  only  too  ready  to  revolt  against  any  moral  influence,  rather  than  by  force,  but 
authority.  events  are  so  shaping  that  force  may  be 

applied,  because  of  the  increasing  interests 

THE  ROOSEVELT-ROOT  POLICY  wluch   our   citizens   are  acquiring  and  the 

obligations  which  we  have  assumed  and  are 

Secretary  Root  devoted  the  years  while  he  likely  to  assume  in  the  future.    That  stabil- 

was  at  the  head  of  the  State  Department  to  ity  of  the  governments  will  follow  where  the 

an  effort  to  bring  about  better  relations  with  United  States  gives  support  is  certain.    The 

the  southern  coimtries.    He  discouraged  the  governments  which  the  United  States  has 

soldier  of  fortime  and  the  concession  hunter,  not  approved  have  tottered  and  fallen,  while 
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those  which  were  endorsed  have  survived,   does  not  amount  to  much  in  the  small  re- 
This  fact  will  naturally  make  every  man  in  publics. 

power  in  those  countries  seek  to  conduct  And  when  the  United  States  becomes  re- 
his  government  so  as  to  meet  the  approval  sponsible  for  the  debts,  whether  it  be  to  for- 
of  the  United  States,  for  it  has  been  demon-  eign  creditors,  as  in  the  case  of  Santo  Dom- 
strated  that  revolutions  which  this  country  ingo,  or  a  loan,  such  as  proposed  in  the  case 
does  not  approve  are  failures.  By  this  indi-  of  Honduras,  this  Government  also  becomes 
rect  method  the  guardianship  of  our  Govern-  responsible  for  the  good  order  of  the  country 
ment  over  those  countries  becomes  permanent,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  stable  administra- 
i  tion.    Santo  Domingo  has  not  been  disturbed 

THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CUBA  by  an  active  revolution  since  our  country 

took  control,  but,  whenever  trouble  has 
As  to  Cuba,  there  has  already  been  one  threatened,  an  American  warship  has  ap- 
intervention  and  men  who  know  the  condi-  peared  on  the  scene  to  protect  our  citizens 
tions  in  that  island  believe  that  another  is  engaged  in  the  Santo  Domingo  service,  and, 
inevitable  in  the  near  future,  and  that  when  as  a  result,  every  incipient  revolution  has 
it  does  come  it  will  be  for  all  time.  It  is  true  died  in  its  infancy.  For  the  same  reason, 
that  our  responsibility  for  Cuba  is  greater  that  the  peace  of  Santo  Domingo  shall  not 
than  in  regard  to  any  other  republic,  Panama  be  disturbed,  the  United  States  first  used  its 
alone  excepted.  By  treaty  obligation,  and  good  offices  and  then  a  show  of  force  to 
the  still  greater  moral  obligation,  we  are  re-  prevent  hostilities  against  that  country  by 
quired  to  maintain  peace  in.  Cuba  and  to  pro-   Haiti. 

tect  not  only  the  lives  and  property  of  our       Preventing  needless  conflicts,  revolutions, 
own  citizens  there  resident  and  foreigners,    and  internal  disorders  has  become  a  part  of 
but  the  lives  and  property  of  the  native  in-   the  American  continental  plan  formulated 
habitants  of  the  island  as  well.    Outside  of   by  the  United  States, 
that  element  in  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  lust 

for  territory  is  deep  seated,  there  is  no  desire         our  influence  in  central  America 
to  have  Cuba  become  a  part  of  the  United 

States.  A  strongly  conservative  sentiment.  Without  the  use  of  force,  but  with  war- 
desiring  rather  to  be  rid  of  the  Philippines  ships  in  the  vicinity  of  Nicaragua  ports,  the 
than  to  acquire  more  alien  peoples,  prevails  United  States,  by  its  influence,  has  brought 
in  this  country,  and  it  would  be  with  many  peace  to  that  country,  which  for  years  has 
regrets  that  most  of  our  people  would  see  the  been  in  a  deplorable  condition.  It  was  the 
flag  again  raised  over  Havana.  At  the  same  efforts  of  our  Government  that  brought 
time,  another  intervention  is  among  the  about  the  expulsion  of  Zelaya  and,  soon  after, 
possibilities.  that    of    his    equally    impopular   successor, 

Madriz.    President  Estrada  remains  .undis- 
FiNANCiAL  protectorates  turbed,  and  no  doubt  will  continue  to  govern 

as  long  as  he  has  the  support  of  the  United 
Santo  Domingo  finances  have  for  several  States.  As  yet  no  arrangements  have  been 
years  been  satisfactorily  administered  by  concluded  to  bring  order  out  of  the  financial 
this  Government,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  chaos  into  which  the  many  years  of  revolu- 
preserve  the  peace  of  that  island.  It  is  the  tion  and  turmoil  have  brought  Nicaragua, 
belief  of  government  officials  that  this  peace  but  our  good  offices  have  been  and  will  be 
and  tranquillity  will  be  maintained,  because  used  to  maintain  order,  and  so  far  as  possible 
the  chief  incentive  for  revolution  and  dis-  to  prevent  further  warfare.  The  time  may 
order  is  removed.  come  when  we  shall  use  force  to  maintain  a 

And  this  also  applies  to  other  countries  stable  government,  just  as  was  done  in  Hon- 
where  the  United  States  proposes  to  take  duras  when  our  warship  interfered  with  the 
charge  of  the  finances  of  the  governments,  plans  of  the  insurgent  gvmboat. 
adjust  outstanding  indebtedness,  collect  the  Costa  Rica  has  long  looked  to  the  United 
customs  revenues,  and,  after  paying  the  in-  States  as  its  protector  against  the  more 
terest  and  setting  aside  a  sinking  fund  for  powerful  neighbors  that  have  constantiy 
the  debt,  turn  the  remainder  over  to  the  been  engaging  in  revolution  and  war.  On 
governments  for  their  maintenance.  In  account  of  its  friendly  relations  with  the 
these  transactions,  the  United  States  deals  United  States,  that  coimtry  has  long  enjoyed 
with  customs  receipts,  which  are  the  principal  peaceful  conditions, 
sources  of  revenue,  as  the  internal  taxation       Guatemala  is  waiting  for  the  death  or 
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overthrow  of  Cabrera,  when  it,  too,  will  place  ences.    But  the  oflEer  was  coupled  with  more 

its  affairs  under  the  ''sphere  of  influence"  than  moral  suasion^     The  two  belligerents 

of  this  Government,  which  will  mean  peace  were  practically  told  that  they  were  not  to 

for  the  country  and  will  enable  the  people  engage  in  war;  that  the  American  continent 

to  piursue  their  vocations  with  seciuity.    The  was  not  in  this  day  to  be  disturbed  by  a 

tyrant  who  now  rules  Guatemala  has  reached  war  between  two  coimtries  whose  differences 

a  stage  of  abject  fear  for  his  life.    His.  old  could  be  composed  by  agreement  or  arbi- 

mother  cooks  all  his  food  and  he  forces  his  tration. 

cabinet  to  taste  it  before  he  will  touch  it.    He  While  it  is  possible  that  the  influence  of 

lives  in  constant  danger  of  the  assassin's  these  South  American  countries  alone  might 

bullet,  dagger  or  drop  of  poison.     A  ruler  have  prevented  war  between  Peru  and  Ecu- 

who  has  so  conducted  himself  as  to  create  ador,  the  pr^xmderance  of  influence  that  the 

such  a  condition  is  not  one  to  bring  content-  United  States  exerts  in  American  affairs  did 

ment  to  his  people.    It  is  only  a  question  of  much  to  avert  a  clash, 
time  when  Cabrera  will  follow  2ielaya  and 

Madriz  into  exile,  and  Guatemala  will  seek  not  seeking  territorial  control 
that  security  which  comes  to  the  republics 

that  have  come  imder  American  protection.  By  becoming  the  Big  Policeman  of  the 

American  continent,  the  United  States  in- 

MAiNTAiNiNG  PEACE  IN  SOUTH  AiCERiCA  crcases  its  responsibilities,  but  at  the  same 

time  it  secures  an  influence  for  a  greater  good. 

Not  only  is  the  United  States  the  police-  When  the  people  of  all  the  American  coun- 

man  of  the  North  American  continent,  but  tries  learn  that  the  assurance  given  by  Secre- 

its  influence  extends  far  below  the  Panama  tary  Root  at  the  Rio  conference  was  made 

canal.    When  the  waterway  across  the  isth-  in  good  faith,  our  protection  will  be  largely 

mus  is  completed,  our  Government  will  be  sought,  instead  of  sullenly  or  passively  ac- 

more  interested  than  ever  before  in  prevent-  cepted.    When  they  realize  that  the  United 

ing    destructive    wars    and   Vevolutions    in  States  seeks  no  territory  of  any  country  on 

South  America.    The  efforts  of  the  United  the  American  continent,  and  that,  even  when 

States   to   maintain   peace   between   South  in  control  of  a  country^s  finances,  nothing 

American  coimtries  are  ably  seconded  by  but  the  welfare  of  that  country  is  sought,  it 

three  southern  republics,  Argentina,  Brazil,  is  almost  certain  that  the  inclination  will  be 

and  Chile.    They  are  interested  in  the  tran-  foi  our  neighbors  to  look  to  us  more  and 

quillity  of  South  America,  and  all  have  joined  more   for  support   and  protection.     When 

with  the  United  States  to  avert  hostilities  they  see  that  prosperity  follows  peace;   that 

when  threatened.  there  is  more  profit  in  tranquillity  than  revo- 

Peru  and  Ecuador  were  about  to  go  to  war  lution;  that  a  government  supported  by  the 

recently.    The  troops  of  each  country  were  United  States  must  be  honestly  conducted, 

on  the  border  and  a  conflict  seemed  imminent,  there  will  be  a  general  acquiescence  in  the 

The   United  States   Government,  with  the  desirability    of   having    the    United    States 

three  South  American  governments  named,  police  and  protect  the  peoples  of  this  hemi- 

offered  their  good  offices  to  adjust  the  differ-  sphere. 


"TAXI,   MISTER  1   TAXICABr   TAXI,  MISTER  I" 

(Th«  Ctaicnco  mayoralty  candidates  bustling  for  rapport  at  the  piimaiie^ 

PrDiti  the  InUr  Ouan  (Chicago) 

"THE    PEOPLE'S    PRIMARIES" 
IN    CHICAGO 

BY  AN   INDEPENDENT  OBSERVER 

"(~1IVE  the  people  a  chance!"  was  the  cry  selves  whether  any  direct  primary  law  was 

^-^  of  the  friencb  of  the  direct  primary  sy&-  possible  under  the  State  constitution  as  con- 

tem  in  Chicago  and  Illinois  some  years  ago,  strued  by  the  State  Supreme  Court.     But 

when   all   the  professional  politicians  were  the  Legislature  was  forced — the  press  and 

determined  to  prevent  that  change  in  the  pubhc  applying  the  pressure — to  try  once 

nominating  machinery  and  to  keep  the  mat-  more,  and  to-day  we  have  in  effect  a  direct 

ter  of  candidate  selection  in  their  own  hands,  primary  act  which  applies  to  aB  State  and 

Agitation,   factional   wariare,   trickery,   in-  municipal  ofSces.     If  anything,  the  act  is 

trigue,  and  counter-intrigue  finally  resulted  too  "wide,"  too  "open";  and  enlightened, 

in  the  enactment  by  the  State  Le^slature  of  sincere  men  are  now  advocating  amendments 

a  reasonably  free  and  fair  direct  primary  linutii^  its  scope  and  providing  for  the  nomi- 

act.     But  the  courts  "killed"  that  act  and  nation  of  municipal  officials  by  petition  on 

another  one  had  to  be  tried.    That  too  was  non-partisan  ballots. 

annulled  on  rather  technical  constitutional  At  any  rate,  on  February  33,  for  the  first 

grounds,  and  honest  men  began,  to  ask  them-  time  in  its  history,  Chicago's  qualified  voters 
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had  "the  chance"  to  nominate  mayoral  can-  selves  or  their  business.  And — ^last  but  em- 
didatesfor  themselves,  without  the  unsolicited  phatically  not  least — there  was  Professor- 
intervention  of  bosses  and  machines  skilled  Alderman  Charles  E.  Merriam,  who  had  en- 
in  the  preparation  of  "slates"  and  the  manip-  tered  the  race  as  the  first  of  the  Republican 
ulation  of  delegates  and  conventions.    The  candidates. 

mayoral  term  in  Chicago  is  four  years,  Busse,  Mr.  Merriam  has  confounded  the  politi- 
the  retiring  Mayor,  being  the  first  beneficiary  dans,  surpassed  the  fondest  expectations  of 
of  this  particular  piece  of  "charter  reform."  his  friends  and  astonished  "the  oldest  in- 
Four  years  ago  the  people  had  nothing  to  say  habitant."  On  the  eve  of  the  primaries,  his 
about  the  selection  of  mayoral  or  aldermanic  closest  political  advisers  thought  that  he 
candidates,  and  the  nominations  were  made  would  receive  35,000  votes  and  be  nominated 
by  the  machines  and  controlled  conventions,  by  a  "fair"  plurality.  He  actually  received 
This  year,  the  direct  primary  having  been  over  54,000  votes,  and  his  plurality  was  over 
secured,  Mayor  Busse  wisely  decided,  after  28,000.  He  had  more  votes  than  the  two 
much  anxious  reflection,  not  to  nm  for  a  machine  candidates  together  and  almost 
second  term,  since  many  of  his  personal  as  many  as  all  oi  his  Republican  rivals 
friends  knew  that  he  could  not  be  reelected,  combined. 

The  party  machines  and  "organizations"  The  voters  had  their  "chance,"  and  they 
wished,  however,  to  put  forth  ofl&dal  har-  improved  it — ^with  a  vengeance.  It  is  true 
mony  tickets,  as  they  had  done  on  other  oc-  that  Mr.  Merriam  was  greatly  helped  by  a 
casions,  but  agreement  was  foimd  to  be  im-  chapter  of  acddents — the  squabbling  and 
possible.  Factionalism  was  rife  and  bitter  in  wrangling  of  the  factional  cliques  and  their 
both  parties;  Mayor  Busse's  reluctance  and  bosses,  the  loss  of  time  and  confidence  and 
hesitation  embarrassed  and  hampered  other  prestige  by  these  bosses,  the  unpopularity, 
Republican  aspirants;  the  question  to  what  not  to  say  the  collapse,  of  the  Busse  adminis- 
extent,  in  what  manner — if  in  any — the  Busse  tration.  But  all  this  does  not  detract  mate- 
administration  was  to  be  "indorsed"  by  the  rially  from  the  splendor  and  value  of  his  per- 
organization  of  his  party  was  a  very  ticklish  sonal  achievement. 

and  knotty  one,  for  few  of  the  available  can-  Mr.  Merriam  is  a  young  man — still  under 
didates  cared  to  put  the  millstone  of  such  an  forty — and  he  came  to  Chicago  only  eight 
indorsement  about  their  necks.  The  "inter-  years  ago.  He  is  associate  professor  of  political 
ests"  hoped  and  planned  for  the  renomina-  sdence  in  the  University  of  Chicago  and  the 
tion  of  Mr.  Busse  by  the  Republicans  and  for  author  of  two  or  three  modest  books*  on 
the  nomination  of  another  "safe"  man — a  phases  of  party  politics  and  political  machin- 
man  given  to  much  talk  about  business  and  ery  (of  which  the  best  kiiown  is  a  fair, 
effidency,  but  determined  first  and  last  to  sane  exposition  of  "Primary  Elections"), 
protect  privilege  and  prevent  disturbance  of  He  was  nominated  and  elected  alderman  from 
vested  rights  and  fixed  habits — ^by  the  Demo-  the  University  ward  two  years  ago,  a  vacancy 
crats,  and  apparently  had  little  apprehension  then  fortunately  occurring  by  the  volimtary 
as  to  the  operation  of  the  direct  primary  law.  retirement  of  a  respected  alderman.  He 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  each  of  the  party  and  owed  that  office  to  his  previous  intelligent 
faction  machines  had  its  duly  labeled  and  work  on  a  proposed  new  charter  for  the  city 
tagged  candidate  in  the  field.  The  mayoral  and  to  his  earnest  and  practical  interest,  as 
candidate  of  the  regular  Republican  faction  a  student,  citizen  and  active  member  of  a 
was  John  R.  Thompson,  a  restaurant  keeper  committee  of  the  City  Club,  in  municipal 
and  politician,  a  self-made  man.  He  had  the  and  governmental  problems.  Everyone  wel- 
backing  not  only  of  the  followers  of  Busse  comed  Professor  Merriam's  entrance  into  the 
in  and  out  of  the  City  Hall,  but  of  the  friends  City  Council — everybody  except  the  spoils- 
of  Senator  Lorimer.  The  candidate  of  the  men  and  looters.  Once  in  the  Council,  Alder- 
Deneen  faction  or  element — and  Governor  man  Merriam  devoted  himself  to  the  pursuit 
Deneen  took  an  active,  direct  interest  in  the  of  effidency  and  economy — ^perhaps  I  should 
Chicago  mayoral  fight — ^was  John  F.  Smulski,  say  to  the  pursuit  of  "grafters"  and  chair- 
an  American  of  Polish  extraction,  a  banker  warmers  and  parasites  in  the  interest  of 
and  former  alderman,  and  a  great  vote-  efficiency  and  economy.  One  of  his  first 
getter  in  his  day.  It  is  said  and  believed  that  notable  acts  was  the  introduction  of  a  reso- 
Governor  Deneen  induced  Smulski  to  nm  lution  for  the  creation  of  an  "efficiency" 
in  order  to  defeat  the  Busse-Lorimer  candi-  commission  to  inspect  the  departments,  ex- 
date.  There  were  also  two  obscure  Repub-  amine  the  payrolls,  make  savings  where 
lican  candidates  who  ran  to  advertise  them-  possible,  and  eradicate  waste  and  dishonesty. 
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The  move  displeased  the  ordinary  politician,  and  needed.  He  is  no  extremist,  and  he 
but  open  oi^)osition  was  out  of  the  question,  makes  few  glittering  pnHnis^  But  he  is 
Mr.  Busse  had  promised  economy  and  busi-  efficient,  resolute,  weU  informed  and  up- 
nesdike  efficiency,  and  many  business  men  right — and  he  owes  nothing  to  pc^ticiajiSy 
had  trusted  him  and  continued  to  trust  him.  newspapers  or  machines.  He  will  be  Mayor 
The  Merriam  resolution  was  adopted  unani-  — if  elected — by  vote  of  the  pec^e,  with  a 
mously,  and  its  author  was  ** correctly"  made  mandate  from  them  to  dean  house  and  set 
chairman  of  the  commission.    The  investiga-  it  in  order. 

tion  was  carried  on  under  great  difficulties       His  Democratic  opponent  is  former  Mayor 
and  in  spite  of  obstruction,  hostility,  and  in-  Carter  H.  Harrison.     Mr.  HaiTis<Hi  retired 
difference.    The  burden  fell  on  Mr.  Merriam  six  years  ago  from  the  office  he  now  seeks 
and  Walter  L.  Fisher,  the  mayor's  traction  again.    He  had  served  foiw  two-year  terms, 
adviser,  whom  President  Taf  t  has  just  named  He  was  an  honest  Mayor  and  he  stood  like 
as  his  Secretary  of  the  Interior.   The  conmiis-  an  iron  wall  in  the  way  of  traction  franchise- 
sion  worked  quietly,  avoided  all  spectacular  grabbers  and  frenzied  exploiters  of  the  pul>- 
effects,  submitted  its  reports  in  the  most  Be.    His  great  services  were  negative;  he  was 
"correct'*  manner,  and — put  lots  of  moral  neither  constructive  nor  progressive.      He 
and  political  dynamite  into  them.     Thefts  now  stands  on  a  very  radical  and  very  con- 
and  graft  amounting  to  hundreds  of  thou-  structive  platform,  and  his  candidacy  is  un- 
sands  of  dollars  were  uncovered;   imfit  offi-  doubtedly  a  formidable  affair.    He  has  the 
cials  were  fearlessly  exposed;    resignations  support  of  the  Hearst  newspapers  of  Chicago, 
were  forced.    Under  another  Mayor,  dozens  Splendid  promises  are  made  for  him  and  by 
of  office-holders  would  have  been  dismissed  him,  but  many  of  his  political  backers  arc 
and  many  reforms  instituted  as  a  result  of  the  greedy  spoilsmen  and  cheap  professional  poli- 
Merriam  inquiry.     Mr.  Busse  did  little  or  ticians.    He  may  have  grown,  but  aggres- 
nothing.    That,  coupled  with  other  disquali-  sive  warfare  on  graft  and  parasitism  is  not 
ftcations,  killed  him  politically — and  it  made  among  the  probabilities  of  a  Harrison    ad- 
Merriam  the  logical  anti-grait  candidate.       ministration. 

Mr.  Merriam  was  urged  to  nm  for  Mayor  Mr.  Harrison,  like  Merriam,  gave  his  party 
by  men  from  other  wards  than  his.  He  care-  a  shock  and  surprise.  Its  "regular"  candi- 
fully  considered  the  suggestion  and  consented  date  was  a  private  banker  and  popular  man, 
to  run  not  because  he  was  ambitious  but  be-  Andrew  J.  Graham.  But  Grabam  was  re- 
cau?e  he  felt  that  he  could  serve  the  city  in  garded  as  the  candidate  of  the  gas  company 
an  anti-graft  campaign,  to  begin  with,  and  and  other  public  service  companies,  and  on 
later  in  the  office  of  Mayor  in  the  event  of  his  primary  day  he  cut  a  sorry  figure.  His  vote 
election.  He  had  no  organization,  but  hon-  was  a  little  over  38,000,  whereas  Mr.  Harrison 
est,  progressive  and  earnest  men — ^rich  and  polled  over  55,000  votes — an  astonishing 
poor — rallied  to  his  support.  His  campaign  number  considering  the  fact  that  ex-Mayor 
was  generously  financed  by  persons  who  had  Dunne,  who  was  defeated  by  Busse  four 
no  favors  to  ask  for  themselves  but  who  years  ago  on  the  traction  issue,  was  also  a 
ardently  desired  good  government.  At  the  candidate  and  polled  nearly  54,000  votes. 
suggestion  of  a  newspaper,  every  dollar  re-  Dunne  was  strong  among  workmen,  Demo- 
ceived  and  spent  in  his  interest  was  accounted  cratic  radicals  and  other  elements,  and  there 
for  in  an  itemized  statement.  Mr.  Merriam  are  many  who  put  him  next  to  Merriam  in 
had  astute  advisers  and  able  speakers  to  as-  their  preferences.  Dimness  vote  was  a  reve- 
sist  him,  but  his  campaign  was  largely  a  per-  lation,  and  so  was  Harrison's.  The  Demo- 
sonal  one.  Even  the  decent  newspapers  of  cratic  total  vote  was  record-breaking, 
the  dty  lifted  no  vigorous  voice  for  him.  He  In  short,  the  people  "turned  out"  and 
scored  points  daily;  he  made  friends  wherever  voted  at  the  first  mayoral  primaries.  The 
he  spoke.  His  vote  represents  an  aggressive  party  machines  were  ignored  and  flouted, 
and  enthusiastic  sentiment  for  munidpal  re-  The  direct  primary  "worked"  negatively 
form.  If  Mr.  Merriam  shall  be  elected  and  positively.  It  all  but  nominated  Dunne 
Mayor,  the  idlers  and  parasites  will  "go,"  and  it  nominated  Merriam,  progressive,  hon- 
large  economies  will  be  effected,  and  the  est  candidates  who  had  neither  organization 
whole  tone  of  the  administration  will  be  nor  newspaper  support  worth  mentioning, 
raised.  He  is  regarded  as  "the  man  of  the  And  now  the  voters  are  to  decide  between 
hour,"  the  man  Chicago  has  long  waited  for  Harrison  and  Merriam. 


RECIPROCITY  AND  LUMBER 

A  Statement  Based  on  Official  Reports 

'T^HE  proposed  legislation  pursuant  to  the  by  a  tariff  duty.  It  still  costs  no  more  to  fell 
^  reciprocity  agreement  with  Canada  puts  the  trees,  to  bring  the  logs  to  mill,  or  to  saw 
rough  lumber  on  the  free  list.  The  present  them.  The  expenses  are  no  more  than  be- 
law taxes  it  $1.25  a  thousand  feet;  the  Dingley  fore,  and  the  receipts  are  50  cents  a  thousand 
law  taxed  it  $2.  On  planed  lumber,  however,  more.  Therefore  this  increase  is  gotten  for 
the  proposed  law  retains  charges  ranging  from  the  standing  timber.  A  general  advance  in 
50  cents  a  thousand  for  lumber  planed  on  one  the  value  of  standing  timber  therefore  follows, 
side  to  $1.50  for  lumber  planed  and  finished  Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  any  increase  due 
on  four  sides.  All  these  rates,  except  possibly  to  tariff  protection  goes  to  what  may  be 
the  50  cents  for  lumber  planed  on  one  side,  called  the  residuary  legatee,  the  timber 
exceed  the  whole  cost  of  planing.  For  lumber  owner,  and  simply  serves  to  protect  an  un- 
planed  on  four  sides,  the  duty  may  be  two  or  earned  increment  in  a  natural  resource  for  the 
three  times  the  whole  cost  of  planing.  benefit  of  those  who  have  obtained  possession 

Shingles  were  taxed  30  cents  a  thousand  by  of  this  resource.  That  the  value  of  standing 
the  Dingley  act,  and  were  raised  to  50  cents  timber  is  nearly  all  an  unearned  increment  is 
by  the  present  law.  The  proposed  law  would  obvious  from  the  fact  that  our  standing  tim- 
reduce  them  to  30  cents,  the  Dingley  rate,  ber  grew  in  a  state  of  nature  and  without  the 
Lath  paid  25  cents  a  thousand  under  the  aid  of  human  effort. 

Dingley  act;  they  pay  20  cents  at  present;  the       The  increase  in  value  of  this  resource  since 
proposed  law  puts  them  at  10  cents.  its  acquisition  by  private  holders  is  shown  in 

Telegraph  poles,  pickets,  and  staves  pay  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Corpora- 
10  per  cent,  at  present.  The  proposed  law  tions  on  the  Lumber  Industry,  where  it  is 
puts  them  on  the  free  list.  stated  that  of  the  Southern  yellow  pine  sold 

While  the  present  law  reduced  the  Dingley  by  the  Government  for  $1.25  an  acre,  much 
rates  on  sawed  lumber,  the  change  in  the  is  now  worth  $60  per  acre.  Large  amounts  of 
quantity  imported  was  not  great.  Imports  Douglas  fir  in  western  Washington  and  Ore- 
of  sawed  lumber  were  1,008,993,000  feet  in  gon,  which  the  Government  gave  away,  or 
1906,  769,267,000  in  1908,  and  950,269,000  sold  for  $2.50  an  acre,  now  range  from  $100 
in  1910.  The  latter  quantity  is  about  2  per  to  $200  per  acre.  Practically  none  of  the 
cent,  of  the  quantity  sawed  in  the  United  great  forests  in  the  public-land  States  was 
States.  sold  by  the  Government  for  more  than  $2.50 

It  is  argued  that  the  residuum  from  the  an  acre, 
price  received  for  lumber  after  deducting  the  The  foregoing  argument  is  emphasized  by 
cost  of  logging,  manufacture,  and  distribu-  the  fact  that  the  great  bulk  of  this  natural 
tion,  together  with  the  usual  competitive  resoiu'ce  is  owned  by  a  few  holders  as  shown 
business  profit  to  the  sawmill  and  distributer,  in  the  said  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Cor- 
goes  to  the  owner  of  the  standing  timber,  porations.  For  example,  three  great  holders, 
For  example:  Take  any  given  tract  of  timber,  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  the  Northern 
cut  it,  and  saw  it.  A  certain  amount  must  Pacific  Railway  Company,  and  the  Weyer- 
be  spent  in  felling  the  trees  and  bringing  the  haeuser  Timber  Company,  have  14  per  cent, 
logs  to  mill;  a  certain  amoimt  in  converting  of  the  timber  in  the  area  investigated  by  the 
the  logs  into  lumber,  and  marketing  it;  a  cer-  Commissioner,  which  area  contains  80  per 
tain  amount  will  be  reckoned  as  profit  on  the  cent,  of  the  privately  owned  timber  in  the 
capital  used  in  these  processes.  Subtract  United  States.  Ninety  holders  have  40  per 
these  sums  from  what  the  lumber  sells  for,  cent.,  and  1802  holders  have  69  per  cent, 
and  the  remainder  is  what  the  standing  tim-  These  figures  throw  a  practical  light  on  the 
ber  has  brought.  It  may  bring  $2  a  thou-  question  as  to  who  are  the  recipients  of 
sand  feet,  or  $5,  or  $15;  and  all  these  values  the  benefits  of  lumber  duties.  In  so  far 
are  actually  being  realized  to-day,  according  as  the  tariff  is  a  tax  upon  consumers,  it  goes 
to  the  location  and  quality  of  the  timber.        to  the  timber  speculator. 

Now  assume  that  the  selling  value  of  the  The  Commissioner's  report  states  that  the 
sawed  lumber  be  raised  50  cents  a  thousand  present  value  of  the  privately  owned  timber 
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in  the  United  States,  not  including  the  value  Canada.    The  said  report  of  the  Commissioner 

of  the  land,  is  at  least  $6,000,000,000;  and,  of  Corporations  shows  2800  billion  (2,800,- 

owing   to   the  diminishing  amoimt  of   the  000,000,000)  board  feet  of  such  timber  in 

resource  and  the  increasing  demand,   this  continental  United  States.    Based  on  these 

value  is  certain  to  increase  rapidly  in  the  figures,  the  timber  supply  of  Canada  is  thus 

future.  about  one-eighth  of  that  in  the  United  States. 

Bulletin  ^^  of  the  Forest  Service,  issued  Because  of  this  relatively  small  amount  of  tim- 

December,  1910,  presents  a  tentative  esti-  ber,  free  Canadian  lumber  could  have  only  a 

mate  of  360  billion  (360,000,000,000)  board  very  limited  effect  on  prices  in  the  United 

feet    of   merchantable    standing    timber   in  States. 


TIMBER  CONSERVATION  AS  RE- 
LATED TO   RECIPROCITY 

BY  THOMAS  B.  WALKER 

(Mr.  Thomas  B.  Walker,  the  author  of  the  following  article,  is  the  veteran  timber  land  owner  and 
lumberman  of  the  Northwest.  He  is  reputed  to  be  the  largest  individual  holder  of  pine  lands  in  the 
country.  Aside  from  his  lumber  interests,  Mr.  Walker  has  been  identified  in  a  large  variety  of  ways 
with  the  public  affairs  of  the  Northwest.  He  is  a  beloved  benefactor  of  his  adopted  city  of  Minne- 
apolis, where  he  has  built  suburbs,  street  railways,  and  business  structures,  besides  being  known  as  the 
father  of  its  public  library.  His  art  gallery,  which  he  opens  to  the  public,  contains  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  valuable  private  collections  in  the  country. 

In  this  article  Mr.  Walker  takes  the  view  that  the  admission  of  free  lumber  from  Canada  necessi- 
tates the  slaughtering  of  our  own  forests,  because  the  timber  owners  would  be  compelled  to  utilize  only 
the  best  parts  of  the  tree,  leaving  the  rest  to  go  to  waste.  Strong  arguments  are  urged  on  the  other 
side  of  the  question,  but  Mr.  Walker  has  always  presented  his  views  with  sincerity  and  force,  and  he  is 
not  without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  methods  of  modern  forestry.  This  article 
of  his  is  written  from  the  standpoint  of  his  own  convictions  regarding  the  preservation  of  privately 
owned  American  tracts  of  timber. — The  Editor.] 

npHE  argument  in  favor  of  free  trade  is,  in  same  causes  and  at  about  the  same  rapid 

'■'    effect,  that  it  will  reduce  the  price  of  lum-  rate  as  have  been  the  forests  of  the  East, 
ber  to  a  point  below  the  cost  of  production,       In  the  report  of  the  Conservation  Com- 

and  by  thus  making  the  cutting  of  lumber  in  mission  to  the  President  we  find  the  following 

the  United  States  unprofitable,  ovu:  forests  will  summary : 

remain  to  a  large  extent  uncut  and  preserved      ^r.    .  .  1        1  .1.   /       r       .  •  .       i. 

[        c   .  rr.1  4.   .  v.       .1     .        The  total  yearly  growth  of  our  forests  is  less  than 

for    future    use.     The    statesmanship    that  7.ooo,ooo,oooof  cubic  feet;  we  take  from  the  forests 

offers  this  as  a  reason  for  the  discrimination  each  year,  including  waste  in  logging  and  manu- 

against  the  lumber  industry  exhibits  a  total  factures,  23,000,000,000  cubic  feet,  or  more  than 

ignorance  of  the  essential  facts  and  conditions  ^^'"^^^"'^^  ^^^  ^"7^^  production.    Not  le^  than 

/^      I      J         J       ^      1  .         •.vi.ijr  50,000,000  acres  of  forest   land   is  burned   over 

involved,  and  a  tendency  to  withhold  from  annually,  and  since  1870  forest  fires  have  each  year 

those  engaged  in  it  such  fair  treatment  as  has  destroyed  an  average  of  fifty  lives  and  $50,000,000 

usually  been  accorded  to  all  other  industries,  worth  of  timber.    One-fourth  of  the  standing  tim- 

The  fact  that  Eastern  Canada  is  no  longer  ^\  '^  *^/^  ^^  otherwise  lost  in  logging;  the  boxing 

,  ^'^         i_  r   fu  of  long-leaf  pine  for  turpentine  has  destroyed  one- 

a  dangerous  competitor,  by  reason  of  the  fifth  of  the  forests  worked;  the  loss  in  the  mill  is 

exhaustion  of  her  timber  supply  through  from  one-third  to  two-thirds  of  the  timber  sawed; 
favorable  conditions  of  cheap  production  and  and  the  loss  in  the  mill  product,  from  seasoning  and 

delivery,  will  no  longer  be  of  benefit  to  our  ?"i"L^rTT' '"f'^^'^.T;^^^^^^ 

-^^•^V^^         r  TL/T  *  JT»  1        •       *"  Other  words,  only  320  feet  of  lumber  is  used  for 

Eastern  States  of  Maine  and  Pennsylvama,  every  1000  feet  that  stood  in  the  forest. 

or  to  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota, 

for  the  forest  lands  of  these  States  have  also  That  is  to  say  that,  according  to  this  in- 
been  to  an  equal  or  even  greater  extent  voice,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  available 
denuded.  Nor  will  it  materially  help  the  timber  supply  has  been  wasted.  In  the  newer 
Pacific  States,  from  which  the  principal  fu-  and  larger  timber  regions  there  is  but  little 
ture  timber  supply  is  to  come,  because  these  difference  now  in  the  process  of  waste  and 
Western  forests  are  being  wasted  from  the  practically    no    consideration    whatever    is 
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given  to  reforesting  or  to  the  cultivation  of  a       The  three  factors  that  have  been  chiefly 
future  supply.  responsible  for  the  wasting  of  our  forests 

Now,  why  this  waste  and  who  or  what  is  have  been:  (i)  The  discriminating  tariff 
responsible  for  it?  Have  the  men  engaged  in  schedules  on  lumber;  (2)  the  timber  land 
manufacturing  the  lumber  wasted  it  without  laws  and  the  method  of  their  administration, 
cause  or  reason?  If  a  reasonable  return  could  and  (3)  the  burdensome  taxation  of  stand- 
have  been  obtained  through  conservative  ing  timber  by  States  and  coimties.  And  if 
methods,  why  were  they  not  used?  There  these  factors  are  not  eliminated,  they  will 
is  no  more  inclination  toward  vandalism  or  certainly  result  in  the  entire  destruction  of 
undesirable  citizenship  on  the  part  of  those  our  forests.  Each  year  that  passes  without 
engaged  in  the  production  of  lumber  than  the  application  of  eflftcient  measures  of  con- 
among  those  in  any  other  occupation.  The  servation  will  make  it  more  dif&cult  to  pro- 
truth  is  that  wasting  has  not  been  optional;  vide  for  a  future  timber  supply.  The  single 
it  has  been  mandatory.  Public  policy  brought  object  of  oiu*  lumber  tariffs  and  forest  admm- 
the  price  of  the  low  grades  of  lumber  below  istration  hitherto  seems  to  have  been  to 
the  cost. of  production,  and  to  put  a  larger  secure  the  lowest  possible  prices  for  lumber, 
proportion  of  the  low-grade  lumber  into  the  without  regard  to  the  questions  of  economy, 
market  would  have  stiU  further  reduced  the  the  future  welfare  of  the  public,  or  the  equi- 
price  with  a  consequent  greater  loss.  table  treatment  of  those  engaged  in  the  lum- 

Had  the  methods  pursued  in  the  past  by  ber  industry, 
the  Government  in  managing  the  forests  been  The  factor  contributing  most  to  prevent 
intentionally  designed  to  waste  the  timber  the  economical  management  of  our  forests 
and  render  reforesting  impossible,  no  more  cer-  has  been  the  denying  of  adequate  tariff  pro- 
tain  plan  to  accomplish  this  could  have  been  tection  against  Canadian  imports.  This  has 
devised.  And  there  can  be  no  question  that  put  American  lumbermen  at  a  disadvantage 
the  forestry  policies  in  force  at  present,  and  and  made  impracticable  the  conservative 
the  conditions  existing  in  the  great  timbered  handling  of  our  forest  resources.  In  sharp 
areas  of  the  West, — ^whence  in  large  part  the  contrast  to  the  conditions  in  the  United 
national  supply  of  the  future  is  to  come, —  States  is  the  extremely  favorable  treatment 
will  continue  to  operate  as  they  have  in  the  of  the  Canadian  lumbermen  by  their  govern- 
past  and  produce  the  same  results.  ment  in  furnishing  direct  to  them  in  large, 

A  great  error  has  been  that  the  features  of  compact  holdings  the  finest  bodies  of  pine 
forestry  that  have  been  discussed  and  in-  at  nominal  prices  and  free  from  taxation, 
vestigated  are  not  fundamental,  and  they  will  Discriminating  laws  have  hindered  and  handi- 
not  furnish  a  sufficient  understanding  of  the  capped  the  American  lumberman,  compelling 
subject  to  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  practica-  him  to  pay  a  comparatively  high  price  for  his 
ble  plan  of  conservation.  timber  supply.  This,  when  added  to  the  higher 

The  investigation  and  discussion  of  forestry  rate  of  taxes  and  interest  on  the  investment, 
problems  have  been  limited  almost  exclusive-  together  with  the  greater  cost  of  produc- 
ly  by  what  the  National  Forestry  Commis-  tion,  should  entitle  the  lumber  interests  to  a 
sion  has  named  the  invoice.  This  is  directed  larger  tariff  protection  than  exists  in  the  case 
to  giving  the  extent  and  the  detail  of  the  process  of  any  other  commodity  produced  on  Amer- 
by  which  our  forests  are  being  wasted,  but  ican  soil.  Only  by  such  larger  tariff  pro- 
the  really  vital  points, — those  that  lie  at  the  tection  can  the  low  grades  of  timber  bring 
very  foundation  of  the  question  of  effective  sufficient  return  to  avoid  their  being  wasted 
conservation — namely,  the  causes  and  the  and  the  extra  cost  of  conservation  be  paid. 
responsibility  for  wasting  the  forests,  have  Also  greatly  harmful  to  the  cause  of  con- 
been  largely  overlooked  or  ignored.  servation  is  the  excessive  and  discriminating 

That  the  forests  have  been  cut  down,  at  tax  on  growing  timber.  Standing  timber  is 
least  to  the  extent  of  about  one-half  of  the  subject  to  an  annual  tax  running  for  all  the 
entire  supply  of  pine,  and  that  the  prevailing  years  that  the  milling  plant  is  in  operation 
methods  of  forestry  will  rapidly  e^diaust  the  until  the  timber  is  cut.  On  investigation 
remainder,  has  been  fully  shown.  But  that  this  taxation  has  been  found  to  be  so  excessive 
the  wasteful  methods  are  simply  the  result  of  a  burden  on  the  timber  as  to  render  conserva- 
other  causes  has  not  been  recognized;  and,  tion  practically  impossible,  and  to  necessitate 
unless  these  causes  are  considered  and  reme-  radical  changes  which  have  been  strongly 
died,  their  continued  existence  will  have  the  recommended  by  the  Conservation  Commis- 
effect  of  consuming  the  remainder  of  the  sion  and  by  all  those  who  have  given  atten- 
forests.  tion  to  the  subject.     If  the  investigation  had 
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extended  to  a  consideration  of  the  other  two  demands  reduced  tariffs  and  lower  costs  of 

most  f lUKhtmentUl  causes  responsible  for  the  living  may  be  a  fair  sample  of  modem  politics, 

wasting  of  the  forests  in'  the  past,  a  very  But  it  fails  to  take  into  consideration  the  cer- 

favorable  outcome  of  the  conservation  move-  tain  reversal  of  free-trade  sentiment  which 

ment  might  with  reason  have  been  antici-  will  imdoubtedly  follow  as  a  result  of  a  cd- 

pated.    For  it  is  obvious  that  these  causes  lapsed  prosperity.    Neither  does  it  take  into 

must  be  reckoned  with  in  discussing  any  account  the  more  p)ermanent  public  senti- 

practicable  plan  for  the  conservative  handling  ment  in  favor  of  the  conservation  of  the  for- 

of  the  remaining  timber  and  for  providing  a  ests,  which  conservation  will  receive  an  ir- 

continuous  timber  supply.  remediable  setback  from  a  low  tariff  or  free 

The  National  Forest  Service,  imder  the  trade.     Moreover,  the  trade  balances  now  in 

preceding  administration  as  also  under  the  our  favor  will  be  promptly  turned  against  us. 

present  one,  has  recognized  the  necessity  for  Free  trade  would  give  the  northwestern  Amer- 

radical  changes  in  the  management  of  our  ican  railroads  and  milling  interests  a  larger 

forests  and  for  cooperation  by  all  concerned,  supply  of  freight  to  carry  and  grind,  but  it 

Mr.  Graves,  the  present  head  of  the  service,  would  add  a  still  greater  final  bill  of  cost  to 

in  his  address  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  industrial  and  agricultural  interests, 

the  American  Forestry  Association,  said  on  The  great  expense  of  efficient  measures  for 

this  point:  .  protection  against  fire,  the  extra  cost  of  re- 
foresting, added  to  that  of  conservative  log- 

The  conditions  which  prevent  private  owners  ging  and  manufacturing,  and  the  heavy  carry- 

f rom  ^ctising  forestry  must  be  changed.     He  i^g  charges  of  taxes  and  interest  on  the  invest- 

tTre  muTtX  Tre^^nable  syS'^oT?^^^  ^^^^'   ^,^^^  ^  met  when  the  price  for 

growing  timber.    There  must  be  codperation  in  common  lumber  is  legislated  down  to  a  pomt 

meeting  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  his  business  below  the  cost  of  production.     Without  co- 

which  tend  to  stand  in  the  way  of  conservation,  operation  and  fak  treatment  and  encourage- 

brolg^TabouS'thrSh'Xr^^^^^^^  f^nt  for  the  conservative  handling  of ^e 

operation   by   the  federal   Government  and   the  forests,  conservation  cannot  be  accomplished, 

States.  and  time  will  fully  prove  it.  By  the  applica- 
tion of  practical  measures  lumbering  may  be 

The  possibilities  of  and  responsibilities  for  maintained  as  a  perpetual  American  industry 
conservation  of  the  forests  rest  with  the  pub-  of  great  profit  and  importance  to  the  people 
lie.  If  the  necessity  for  ccop)eration  and  for  of  the  coimtry.  But  if  such  measures  are  not 
the  providing  of  means  for  conservatively  taken,  the  industry  will  in  a  comparatively 
handling  the  forests  are  not  recognized,  the  few  years  be  in  large  part  destroyed.  That 
responsibility  ydW  not  be  chargeable  to  the  a  large  part  of  our  forest  resources  has  already 
lumberman.  Conservation  is  of  far  greater  been  destroyed  is  admitted  by  all,  and  that 
value  to  the  public  than  to  those  engaged  in  imder  existing  conditions  the  process  of  an- 
lumbering.  The  entire  product  and  industrial  nihilation  will  continue  until  the  remainder 
advantage  go  to  the  public,  while  only  a  com-  is  also  exhausted,  is  likewise  true.  Shall  the 
paratively  small  fraction  of  profit  goes  to  the  problem  remain  imsolved?  Its  days  of  use- 
timber-land  owners.  Under  conservation  the  fulness  as  a  theme  for  orators  and  editors  are 
margins  of  profits  may  not  be  greatly,  if  any,  past.  The  time  for  devising  practical  meth- 
increased  above  the  much  greater  cost  of  ods  for  conservation  is  already  many  years 
conservation  methods.  The  public's  ad-  overdue.  To  put  new  statutory  obligations 
vantages  will  be  multiplied  or  increased  in  the  and  burdens  upon  the  timber  and  lumber  in- 
course  of  time  beyond  computation.  terests  will  only  accelerate  and  make  addi- 

And  now  to  enter  improvidently  into  a  tionally  certain  the  wasting  of  the  remaining 

more  permanent   and  unchangeable  agree-  forests.    Instead  of  piling  more  burdens  on 

ment  with  Canada  for  free  imports  of  lumber  the  industry,  some  of  the  long-existing  ones 

and  farm  products  is  another  deadly  blow  to  must  be  removed  and  helpful  co5peration 

conservation.    To  adopt  such  a  course  under  given  if  conservation  is  to  be  made  to  any 

pressure  of  a  temporary  public  opinion  that  great  extent  successful. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH 


WHERE  OUR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  FAIL 

C*VERY  citizen  who  has  the  welfare  of  the  conduct  of  the  American  boy  away  from  home  for 
*-'  rising  generation  at  heart  wiU  endorse  his  holiday  with  that  of  boys  of  almost  anj;  other 
i.       i^-_        J    u    -n      -J     i  ■»«■  /-^  iir-i  c   nationality,  to  realize  how  far  short  he  falls  m  con- 

the  daun  made  by  President  M.  C.  Wilson,  of  sideration  for  the  feelings  of  others,  and  even  in 

the  Alabama  gtate  Normal  School,  in  the  matters  of  ordinary  ^ood  breeding.  Smartness 
EdtKOtional   Review,    that   "the   public   cer-   and  knowingness  are  his  desiderata,  not  quiet  dig- 

tainly  has  the  right  to  expect  from  our  pub-  "'^^  ^"^  selT-control. 

Uc-school  system  approximately  some  such  ^he  same  writer  draws  an  equally  unfavor- 
results  as  th^:  a  preparation  for  ^mmg  ^ble  conclusion  in  the  matter  of  scholarship, 
a  hvehhood,  the  development  of  moral  fiber,  Whereas  many  Germans  who  have  leamid 
a  fair  degree  of  scholarship,  or  at  least  a  de-  English  m  their  schools  speak  it  fairly  well, 
sire  to  learn  more  after  leavmg  school,  an  ^ead  it  with  ease,  and  consume  a  surprising' 
appreciation  of  the  beautif  dm  art  and  nature  amount  of  good  English  Uterature,  compara- 
and  a  deep  respect  for  the  laws  of  the  land."  ^^^^  f^^  ^f  our  high-school  graduates  caa- 
-niat  these  results  have  been  attamed  m  ^  ^  German  inteUigibly,  or  read  it  outside  . 
thousands  of  cases,  there  can  be  uttle  doubt.  ^^^  ^^^^  books 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  an  open  question       g^j  ^^  j^^  j^  ^^  ^^    ^j    ^  ^.^^^  , 
whetiier  the  school  heli»  a  reasonably  large  ^^j  j^  creating  a  reverence  for  tiie  law  the 
percentage  of  children  m  Aese  particiJars.  g^hools  must  be  doing  tiieir  part.     Not  so, 
That  boys  and  girls  come  from  the  schools  according  to  tiie  article  under  notice. 
With  little  preparation  for  work,  is  the  com- 
plaint heard  from  the  business  houses,  the       We  do  not  respect  our  laws,  unless  we  approve  of 
farms,  and  every  class  of  industry.     We  are  them;  we  openly  claim  our  right  to  violate  those 
told:  tha^  we  disapprove.     Public  officers  charged  >Aith 

_,        ...  .  ,       t  M  1  at  ^^^^^  execution  plead  inability  to  enforce  them  be- 

The  schools  have  given  the  children  an  educa-  cause  of  their  unpopularity.  There  is  a  strong 
tion  which  does  not  fit  them  to  earn  a  living,  and  feeling  that  penalties  for  crime  may  be  evaded,  and 
which  in  some  cases  even  unfits  them  for  this  de-  when  evaded,  the  commission  of  a  crime  is  felt  to 
sired  end.  .  .  .  The  boys  and  girls  starting  their  bear  with  it  no  inherent  turpitude.  .  .  .  In  all  of 
careers  as  breadwinners  ma>r  have  some  sort  of  the  schools  the  children  are  taught  civics  with  the 
education  that  will  help  them  m  learning  a  business  purpose  of  making  good  citizens  of  them,  but  ap- 
or  trade,  but  they  must  first  serve  an  apprentice-  parently  with  results  as  fruitless  as  those  of  efforts 
ship  on  low  wages  or  none,  before  they  arrive  at  the  fn  other  directions, 
point  to  which  the  school  is  expected  to  bring  them. 

\yhy  are  children  in  purely  agricultural  repons  ^s  to  tiie  remedy  for  tiie  existing  state  of 

given  the  same  course  of  study  as  those  in  mining  .,  .            ,        ^.        i     v                     ^  •    i.«v     »  • 

regions  or  manufacturing  centers?  ...  As  far  as  ^^^g^  educational— have  we  not  imbibed  m 

school  preparation  goes,  the  boy  from  the  school  in  our  schools  the  American  spirit  of  hurry  and 

the  mining  town  or  the  manufacturing  city  is  quite  rush?     "We  hurry  at  our  meals,  our  pleas- 

as  well  prepared  to  earn  his  bread  on  the  farm  as  ^^  devotions,  our  business,  and  our  • 

the  boy  from  the  rural  school.  i_     i        v                 j                   11.           e 

schools,  where  we  deny  ourselves  leisure  for 

As  regards  moral  traimng,  the  writer  of  the  reflection,  comparison,  digestion,  assimilation 

article   under  notice   cannot   see   that   the  and  enjoyment."   There  must  be  hurry  on  the 

schools  give  any  better  raison  d'Ure,  part  of  both  teacher  and  scholar  to  get  the 

day's  work  through,  and  no  time  for  practical 

We  hear  it  said,  not  in  defense  but  in  the  way  of  application  of  the  day's  lessons.  What  might 
boasting,  that  our  great  public-school  system  pro-  ^e  done  to  better  matters  is,  instead  of  drop- 
motes  morality  by  demanding  punctuahty  m  at-  .  ^ .,  u*  4.  r  ^1-  •  1 
tendance,  accuracy  of  work,  honesty,  respect  for  pmgsomeof  the  subjects  from  the  cumculum, 
the  rights  of  others,  and  subordination  of  individual  as  might  be  proposed,  to  forbear  cramming 
good  to  community  interest.  .  .  .  Teachers  know  aU  this  intellectual  food  into  each  individual, 
that  the  public  school  does  none  of  these  things  ^^  to  give  it  in  smaUer  amounts,  so  that  some 
directly.  On  the  contrary,  it  encourages  lying  and  .r  ^.  u*^  •Ui.u'»i4.j 
cheating  by  its  mechanical  methods  of  promotion,  P^rt  of  each  subject  might  be  assimilated. 

it  stifles  self-respect  by  a  kind  of  espionage,  while 

its  arbitrary  rulings  are  not  calculated  to  produce  We  might  better  follow  the  example  of  the  Ger- 

morality  of  any  shape.  ...  As  to  respect  for  the  mans  by  differentiating  the  schools,  having  one 

rights  of  others,  one  needs  only  to  compare  the  kind  for  commercial,  another  for  agricultural,  an- 
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other  for  trade  education,  combining  in  each  school  earn  a  livelihood,  this  or  some  kindred  plan 
woi^  with  some  sort  of  apprenticeship  in  the  work  ^^^Id  bring  more  of  the  children  to  the 
to  be  followed  by  the  child  after  leavmg  school.         ,  .  ,       v      i    ^  ^i.  V^         ^  j     ^i 

high  school;  for  were  the  work  mvested  with 

Besides  furnishing  the  means  of  making  our  some  life,  children  would  not  be  in  a  hurry 
schools  really  eflScient  in  training  children  to  to  drop  it. 


FACTS  ABOUT  COLD  STORAGE 

A  GOOD  many  American  housekeepers  will,  where  normally  there  would  be  a  dearth;  "^nd  if 

we  think,  be  somewhat  confounded  when  ^^^  cold  storage  products  have  kept  well,  they 

.,                   ^j^i_ri.                i.juTvyr  2ire  of  better  quality  than  fresh  food  produced  m 

they  come  to  read  the  facts  presented  by  Mr.  the  current  sea^son.    So  that  cold  storage,  in  theory 

L.  E.  Theiss  in  his  article  on    *  Cold  Stor-  at  least,  is  a  great  blessing.    It  saves  us  from  worry 

age  and  the  Cost  of  Living"  in  the  Pictorial  over  our  Sunday  dinner. 

Remew  (New  York).     These  facts  are  sub-  ^       y    beneficial  is  the  influence  of  cold 

nutted  as  a  reply  to  some  observations  made  ^^^^^^  /^  production  itself.    Before  the  ad- 

by  an  imaginary     Mr.  Brown     to  his  wife  ^^^^%^  ^^f^  ^^             ug^l^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^ 

concemmg  the  high  pnces  charg^  for  cer-  mountains  on  the  wharves,  waitmgto  be' 

tarn  commodities  m  daily  use     Brown,  on  ^^^^^  ^^  ^    ^^^^^^3  ^^^  fertiUzer     Com- 

bemg  informed  by  his  better  half  that  oranges  ^^j^^  men  will  tell  you  of  the  tons  and 

are  40  cents  a  dozen  eggs  42  cents  a  dozen,  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  j^^^^  ,, 
sirlom  steak  30  cents  a  poimd,  and  butter 

37  cents  a  pound,  laimches  out  in  a  violent  Neither  the  fisherman  nor  the  farmer  got  any- 

Urade  against   the  cold-storage  companies,  thing  for  his  labor  of  production.    The  result  was 

.  ^    ^v         •     ^i_     r  11      •       i.  a  lessened  supply  for  a  time,  and  higher  prices. 

arraigmng  them  in  the  foUowmg  terms:  xhe  fat  years  were  followed  by  lean  ones.    Thus 

"These  cold-storage  men  simply  rob  us.    I  read  the  producer  was  harmed,  and  the  consumer  not 

the  other  day  that  there  were  fourteen  million  benefited,  for   glut-time   prices   were   more   than 

dozen  eggs  in  storage,  and  here  we  are  paying  offset  by  the  increased  cost  of  food  in  the  penod 

twjce  what  eggs  are  worth.    Something  ought  to  of  scarcity. 

"They  no"t^only  rob  us,  but  they  poison  us  as  Brown's  statement,  that  the  cold-storage 
well.  I  was  reading  in  the  paper  to-day  about  men  bought  up  food  products  and  held  them 
some  chickens  that  had  been  in  cold  storage  three  till  they  had  forced  the  price  up,  is  disposed 
years.  They  were  so  bad  they  };a<l  turned  green;  ^  ^  ^^  r^^itlSS  m  the  following  paragraph: 
yet  a  butcher  was  trying  to  sell  them  at  a  high  ^  o  t-  o  f 
price.  Half  the  stuff  these  fellows  sell  is  rotten.  Excepting  the  big  meat  packers,  only  a  very 
They  combine  to  buy  up  all  the  poultry,  butter  few  of  the  men  who  deal  in  cold-storage  products 
and  eggs,  and  keep  it  for  years  till  they  force  the  own  cold-storage  plants.  New  York,  for  instance, 
price  way  up.  They  make  so  much  profit  on  it  is  the  center  of  an  enormous  cold-storage  fish  busi- . 
that  they  don't  care  if  some  of  it  does  rot.  It  ness,  yet  not  a  single  fish  concern  in  New  York 
helps  to  keep  the  price  high.  And  the  packers  do  owns  a  cold-storage  plant.  Cold-storage  plants 
just  the  same  with  the  meat.  I  tell  you  some-  are  built  and  operatecl  for  the  sole  purpose  of  sell- 
thing  has  got  to  be  done  about  it."  ing  refrigeration.  Anybody  can  buy  that  refriger- 
, ,  ^,  .  ,  .  .1  \  xi_  «  1  ^  ation.  just  as  anybody  can  rent  space  in  any  other 
Mr.  Theiss  admits  that  there  was  a  lot  ^i^^  ^f  warehouse.  There  are  one  thousand  cold- 
of  truth"  in  what  Brown  said,  but  that  the  storage  plants  in  America.  Each  of  these  plants 
latter,  mstead  of  reasoning  out  his  conclu-  has  scores  and  scores  of  customers,  and  each  of 

' . ^x  ^4.  4.u^^      T^  K^m'r.  «nfV.    fV^o  thcsc  customcrs  is  m  keen  competition  with  all  his 

sions,  jumped  at  them.    To  begm  with,  the  ^^jj^^^     ^^  combine  them  would  be  about  as 

cold-storage  man  merely  does  on  a  large  scale  difficult  as  to  combine  the  farmers.    So  that  the 

what  every  good  housekeeper  does  on  a  small  "  food  trust "  we  hear  so  much  about  is  very  largely 

scale  when  she  buys  perishable  food  on  Sat-  a  myth. 

urday  and  puts  it  away  in  the  refrigerator  Further,  in  regard  to  the  assertion  of  Mr. 

for  the  Sunday  dinner,  a  cold-storage  plant  Brown  that  he  had  read  that   14,000,000 

being  simply  an  enlarged  refrigerator.    The  dozen  eggs  were  held  in  storage,  Mr.  Theiss 

cold-storage  man,  too,  "buys  food  on  the  presents  figures,  given  to  a  United  States 

Saturday  of  plenty  and  holds  it  for  the  Sun-  Senate  committee,   to   the  effect  that  the 

day  of  scarcity.'*    Eggs  bought  in  April  are  total  egg  production  for  1910  was  21,500,- 

kept  till  December;   chickens  bought  in  the  000,000  of  which  only  5  per  cent,  went  into 

fall  are  stored  still  spring;   apples  stored  in  cold  storage,    Similariy  the  president  of  the 

November  are  carried  till  March.  American  Warehousemen's  Association  testi- 

Thus  when  the  Sunday  of  scarcity  comes  round,  ^^d  that  only  "4  to  6  per  cent    of  butter' 
cold  storage  brings  about  a  condition  of  plenty, '  and  eggs  ever  got  mto  storage.       bo  that . 
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''the  cdd-stofage  plant  is  really  a  big  food 
reservoir  that  dams  back  the  flood  in  freshet 
times  and  holds  the  surplus  for  the  season  of 
drought." 

As  dted  above,  Mr.  Brown  had  read  that 
chickens  had  been  kept  in  storage  for  three 
years.  Such  things  have  happ)ened.  But 
usually  the  period  of  storage  is  only  a  few 
months.  On  this  point  the  following  table 
is  illimiinating: 


Product 
Poultry 

^^.■.:::::. 

Fresh  meat . . 

Butter 

Apples 

Celery 

Dried  fruit .  . 


Average  Storage 
Period 

6  months 

6 

6 

6 

6 

2 
I 

6 


MAXUiUM 

lo    months 
lo 

12 
12 

lo 
6 

3 

12 


41 
11 
II 
II 
II 
14 
II 


That  the  cold-storage  charges  do  not  ajv 
preciably  raise  the  cost  of  food  is  shown 
by  the  charges  themselves,  which  are:  For 
eggs,  two  cents  a  dozen  for  six  months;  but- 
ter, one-sixth  of  a  cent  a  month  per  pound; 
poultry  one  cent  per  pound  for  six  months. 
Practically  all  of  our  meat  is  stored  by  the 
packers  themselves;  and  the  average  price 
"when  the  storage  man  is  through  with  it'' 
is,  according  to  Mr.  Theiss,  approximately 
eight  cents  a  pound.  It  would  thus  seem 
that  we  must  look  elsewhere  than  to  cold 
storage  for  the  real  cause  of  high  prices. 

Conversely,  it  may  be  asked,  if  storage 
charges  amount  to  so  little,  why  do  they 
prevent  the  long  holding  of  food  products  ? 
The  answer  given  by  Mr.  Theiss  is  that 
food  dealers  handle  their  commodities  on  a 
very  narrow  margin  of  profit. 


JAPAN'S  SOCIAL    EVOLUTION 


IITHATEVER  differences  of  opinion  may 
^^  exist  with  regard  to  certain  elements  in 
the  Japanese  character,  there  is  one  feature 
concerning  which  all  must  agree,  and  that  is 
a  remarkable  quickness  to  perceive  the  ad- 
vantages of  Western  educational  and  social 
customs.  And  these  advantages  once  recog- 
nized, no  time  is  lost  in  paving  the  way  for 
their  adoption.  It  was  in  1854,  when  Japan 
was  again  thrown  open  to  Western  inter- 
course, that  reforms  of  every  sort  became  im- 
perative, if  the  nation  as  such  was  to  show  a 
united  front  in  the  face  of  imminent  dan- 
ger of  utter  wreck  and  ruin.  The  Oriental 
Economic  Review  (New  York)  admits  that 
two  important  changes  were  introduced 
mainly  through  American  influence;  namely, 
an  anti-opium  policy  and  the  proclamation  of 
religious  toleration  and  freedom.  The  dis- 
banding of  the  samurai,  or  hereditary  sol- 
diery, and  the  prohibition  of  their  wearing 
two  swords,  says  the  same  journal,  cleared 
the  way  for  the  political  equality  of  the  four 
classes — the  gentry,  the  agriculturists,  the 
artisans,  and  the  merchants;  and  this  political 
emancipation  led  to  a  national  system  of  com- 
pulsory education  enabling  the  masses  to 
choose  their  own  occupation. 

When  a  constitution  was  granted  the  people, 
they  began  the  reform  of  their  social  conduct 
independently  of  political  interference.  Con- 
cerning the  results  that  have  followed  we  read : 

One  thing  is  firmly  established  in  the  Japanese 
mind — ^the  necessity  for  the  education  of  woman. 
The  legalizing  of  the  so-called  social  evil  was  much 
criticized  at  one  time,  although  public  sentiment 


acquiesced  in  the  existing  system  with  its  strict 
segregation  and  hygienic  laws,  considering  that  the 
evil  appears  in  some  countries  in  more  demoralizing 
forms.  The  adoption  of  modern  conveniences  of 
travel  has  taught  the  propriety  of  giving  seats  to  old 
people  and  women,  and  this  is  merely  one  instance 
of  many  in  which  family  etiquette  or  class  consider- 
ation has  been  modified  to  meet  present  conditions. 

As  is  conmionly  the  case  in  a  country  eager 
for  reform,  there  were  many  wild  schemes  of 
regeneration  proposed  in  Japan.  One  reformer 
suggested  the  improvement  of  the  racial 
features  of  the  Japanese  by  intermarriages 
with  Caucasians;  another,  that  the  Church  of 
England  should  be  transplanted  in  Japanese 
soil ;  a  third,  that  English  should  become  the 
national  language.  Commenting  on  these 
the  Oriental  Economic  Review  says: 

Not  from  mixed  marriages,  but  through  sanitary 
and  hygienic  measures  is  the  physique  of  the  rising 
generation  noticeably  improving.  Instead  of  using 
religion  as  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  politicians, 
all  faiths  and  cults  are  allowed,  .that  man  may 
be  regenerated  from  his  own  inner  consciousness. 
Linguistic  reformers  now  propose  to  remove  the 
difficulties  of  the  national  system  of  writing  by 
the  adoption  of  the  Roman  alphabet  or  of  a  new 
scientific  one.  The  problem  of  national  dress  is 
still  awaiting  solution  because  it  is  not  an  easy 
matter  to  strike  the  golden  mean  which  will  com- 
bine the  grace  of  our  native  kimono  and  the  prac- 
tical utility  of  Western  clothing.  In  the  meantime 
we  cannot  but  keep  to  the  dual  arrangement  of 
wearing  the  native  dress  for  home  and  social  pur- 
poses and  the  other  for  public  and  industrial  pur- 
suits. The  Japanese  costume,  as  the  custom  of 
sitting,  is  influenced  more  or  less  by  the  architect- 
ure of  the  country,  and  this,  in  its  turn,  is  influ- 
enced by  the  volcanic  character  of  the  land. 

Both  Buddhists  and  Christians  have  organized 
temperance  societies,  and  Parliament  has  passed  a 
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law  prohibiting  minors  from  smoking.  .  .  .  Peace  social  reformers  that  women  should  join  their 
societies,  and  societies  for  the  humane  protection  husbands,  fathers  and  brothers,  so  that  the  pres- 
of  animals  have  been  organized.  In  the  domain  ence  of  geisha  girls  would  no  more  be  required  as 
of  theatrical  improvement,  the  shortening  of  the  enliveners  of  the  occasion.  .  .  .  To  the  brilliant 
hours,  the  abolition  of  tea-houses  surrounding  a  success  of  its  sanitary  plans  was  due  in  great  mea^ 
theatre,  and  the  mingling  of  actors  and  actresses  ure  the  triumph  of  the  Japanese  army  on  the  battle- 
on  the  same  stage  are  among  the  points  suggested  field;  but  sanitation  is  still  an  ever-growing  prob- 
to  .bring  dramatic  entertainment  within  easy  reach  lem.  The  modern  system  of  factory  labor  is  now 
of^  all  and  melodrama  nearer  to  real  life.  For  urgingonourattention  the  need  of  protecting  work- 
dinner  parties  and  other  festivities,  it  is  desired  by  ers  in  general,  and  women  and  children  in  particular. 


IBSEN  AND  TOLSTOY:    ALIKE  YET   UNLIKE 

A    GRAPHIC  parallel  between  Ibsen  and  views  represented  in  the  character  of  Brand, 

-^^  Tolstoy  is  suggested  in  a  recent  num-  and  those  of  Tolstoy  as  shown  in  his  letters, 

ber  of  one  of  the  Russian  reviews.     Says  the  With  all  of  the  apparent  pessimism  of 

author  of  the  article,  which  by  the  way,  has  Ibsen,  we  are  reminded,  he  was  a  man  who 

attracted  much  attention  in  Russia:  firmly  believed  in  humanity  and  in  its  essen- 

Both  abounded  in  "material"  from  which  kings  ^^1  goodness.  Ibsen  believed  that  all  the 
are  made,  as  one  of  Ibsen's  dramas  is  called  the  evil  in  the  world  came  from  the  fact  that  the 
original,  "The  Pretenders  to  the  Throne."  Both  individual  has  not  freedom  enough,  that  the 
had  their  own  clearly  defined  and  ^' truly  royal  V  individual  oppresses  himself,  his  true  nature, 
task  m  life,  and  both  were  rebels.  Both  wished  to  ,  r  ^C  r  i  •  i  j*x'  ht> 
free  the  human  soul  from  all  that  accumulated  on  because  of  the  false  social  condiUons.  Free 
its  outside.  Both  were  enemies  of  all  dogmas  and  the  man,"  says  Ibsen,  "from  this  serfdom  of 
everything  dogmatic.  Both  denied  limitations,  spirit,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  proud  and 
ru)t  excluding  that  which  is  usually  glorified  under  beautiful  personality  will  prevail  on  earth." 
the  name  of  patriotism.  E^ch  went  through  his  f  j  ^ 
life  in  his  own  distinct  path,  and  the  precipice  be-  Hence  Ibsen's  cult,  his  cult  of  the  "task  of  life" 
tween  these  two  paths  was  defined  by  the  peculiar-  ^hich  would  convert  every  life  into  the  free  wor- 
ities  of  the  chosen  paths.  It  is  well  known  tha^  ship  of  common  welfare.  Hence  his  peculiarity  of 
Tolstoy  did  not  hke  Ibsen  and  never  recognized  a  "builder."  Requiring  life  to  be  built  on  an 
him  as  a  literary  artist.  The  reason  for  this  ideal  foundation,  he  fears  not  at  all  to  entrust  the 
diversity  is  not  in  the  symbolism  and  technical  building  of  it  to  the  free  man  possessed  of  all  of  his 
peculiarities  of  Ibsen  s  works,  but  it  is  in  the  polar-  passions.  The  man  of  to-day  disposes  badly  of  his 
ity  of  their  viewpoints  as  to  the  method  of  living  involuntary  work,  but  the  man  of  the  future  will 
which  should  be  considered  nght.  One  was  the  gladly  execute  his  freely  chosen  task  of  life.  For 
apostle  of  self-humiliation.  The  other  was  the  jt  he  will  endure  hardship  and  sacrifices  because 
poet  of  human  pride.  One  loved— always  wished  this  task  will  be  the  very  best  part  of  his  own  self, 
to  love  his  neighbor,  the  "near"  man,  such  as  he  Such  is  Brand,  the  pastor,  the  type  of  man  with 
IS  now  in  the  present  moment  with  all  of  his  de-  Ibsen's  turn  of  mind  and  soul.  On  his  pastoral 
fects;  the  other  preferred  to  see  in  his  dreams  the  (,.  ^.^  human)  way.  Brand  "falls,"  "rises,"  and 
far-off  man,  such  as  he  should  become  m  the  future,  finally  dies,  in  the  name  of  his  task,  beaten  with 
One  dreamed  about  the  quiet  kingdom  of  God  on  stones  and  abandoned  by  his  followers,  having  al- 
earth.  The  other  thought  only  of  the  proud  king-  ready  sarcificed  his  only  child  and  his  deariy  be- 
dom  of  man  on  earth.  Thus  both  rebels  went  on  loved  wife.  For  this  enormous  character  of  lb- 
different  roads,  although  both  directed  their  steps  sen's  creation  all  of  these  sufferings  were  not  suflfi- 
toward  the  same  distant  goal,— the  moral  libera-  cient.  Brand  says  in  one  place:  "Our  duty  is  to 
tion  of  man  and  his  life,  taken  both  collectively  and  wish  with  all  our  souls  for  that  which  can  be  done 
individually.  And,  after  all,  these  two  different  either  on  a  small  or  on  a  large  scale,  within  the 
roads  actually  intersected  in  the  guise  of  Brand,  limits  of  such  sufferings,  toils,  and  struggle.  But 
Ibsen  s  country  pastor.  One  'invented'  this  ^g  must  also  stand  to  the  end,  and  be  ready  to 
type,  and  the  other  enacted  him  in  his  life.  undergo  all  trials  of  soul  and  body." 

These  are  the  opening  sentences  of  the  In  all  the  views  of  Ibsen  on  that  which  is 

article  which  appears  in  the  Russkoye  Bo-  necessary  to  improve  universal  life  there  is 

gaststvo.     It  was  written  a  propos  the  newly  not  perhaps  a  word  with  which  Tolstoy  would 

published  letters  of  Tolstoy,  which  as  the  agree,  and  yet,  when  giving  the  characteris- 

editor,  the  well-known  Russian  critic,  A.  E.  tics  of  Brand  as  of  Ibsen^s  type  of  highest 

Ryedko,  claims,  reveal  to  the  public  more  of  human  value,  we  have  already  entered  in  the 

Tolstoy's  inner  self  than  all  of  his  other  works  very  atmosphere  of  Tolstoy's  letters.     The 

put  together.    In  this  article  we  really  have  innermost  code  of  ethics  to  which  '*our  pro- 

a  concise  comparison  of  the  personal  ethics  phet  subjected  himself,  the  best  portrayal  of 

of  the  two  great  writers  of  the  world  whose  the  struggle  which  was  constantly  going  on 

deaths  are  fresh  as  yet  in  the  world's  memory,  between  his  way  of  living  and  his  ideals,  is 

The  author  assumes  most  of  Ibsen's  personal  given  to  us  in  these  letters  which  are  real  self- 
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revelations,"     Here    are     some    illustrative  ^"^  imagine,  this  abstinence  gives  me  joy  and 

estrarb!  from  these  letters*  satisfaction.     Of    course    there    is    the    struggle 

extracts  irom  mese  letters.  ^^.^^^  ^^^  habitual  egotistical  longing  to  protect 

I  am  thuH  myself ,— valuing  worldly  glory,  and  myself  from  life  by  the  work  of  the  pen,  but  finally 

yet  nrug^ling  against  it  with  all  the  fibers  of  my  1  mastered  this  unconquerable  force  which  would 

eoul.     (1S90.)  make  me  write.     I  suppressed  this  inner  tribunal 

I  cannot  cease  wishing  to  alter  my  life,  and  I  am  which  was  so  lenient  to  self,  and  which  used  10 

tormenting  myself  trying  to  do  so,  for  I  suffer  from  approve  of  all  of  my  wrongdoings. 
my  bad  life.     (1896.) 

witrg?o7tr"r«S^^nd\'l^rri^  Xolstoy  investigated  and  considered  eveo-. 

strength  enough  to  devote  the  rest  of  my  life  in  thing  and  found  nothing  higher  than   the 

writing  for  Afanasy.i    (1896.)  mutual   iove   of  men,   says   the   author  In 

One  of  the  sacrifices  Tolstoy  makes  to  his  conclusion. 
God  of  Love  is  described  in  this  passage  of  a 

letter  to  his  intimate  friend,  the  artist,  N.  N.  T'"'i^'*^^  T^!  f  ■"_^''P''<=^'>'^  '"."'If  'T"^'*'  °' 

_      .       „„„                                 '                     '  evi!  and  strife  that  he  (Tolstoy)  saw  \n  it  the  light 

,    Ue,  m  1888.  of  (he  Supreme  Being,  and  believed  in  it  all  bis  life. 

Here  |in  Moscow]  as  well  as  in  the  country  I  am  After  he  conceived  of  this  belief  in  himself  he  gave 

continuing  to  abstain  from  working  with  my  pen,  up  to  it  his  life  to  the  end,  like  Brand;  and  be  com- 


A   REMARKABLE   LITERARY   PARTNERSHIP 

A  VERY  interesting  article  in  La  Revue  of 
■**■  February  i  is  that  by  M,  Emile  Hinze- 
lin,  entitled  "The  Truth  about  Erckmann- 
Chatrian," 

What  do  French  literary  historians  tell 
us  about  Erckmann- Chatrian?  he  asks.  Ab- 
solutely nothing.  Yet  Erckmann-Chatrian 
is  one  of  the  most  read,  and  after  Hugo  and 
Alexandre  Dumas  the  author  of  most  in 
demand  at  the  people's  Ubraries.  Erckmann 
was  bom  at  Phalsbourg  in  1822,  and  he  died 
.at  Lunfiville  in  189S.  Chatrian,  his  collabo- 
rator, died  in  1886.  Erckmann-Chatrian  is 
described  as  one  of  the  masters  of  the  histor- 
ical novel,  yet  the  personages  whom  he  makes 
live  and  speak  before  us  are  all  invented. 
All  his  works  are  pervaded  by  the  profoundest 
tenderness.  Many  a  simple  phrase  becomes 
a  secret  and  pure  source  of  tears  from  the 
reader.  He  is  a  most  impartial  witness,  and 
nothing  escapes  him.  No  one  has  surpassed 
him  in  depicting  humble  and  poignant  reality. 
Everywhere  he  shows  the  most  spontaneous 
pity  for  the  humble  and  lowly,  especially  if 

they  arc  unhappy,  as  well  as  an  ardent  faith  the  literary  firm  of  ehckuaijn-chatwan 
in  the  regenerating  power  of  progress.  Lor- 
raine, Alsace,  and  the  Vosges  country  are  the  his  native  place  he  is  on  a  footing  of  absolute 
localities  he  favors.  The  poet  of  the  domestic  equaUty.  As  to  his  language,  he  employs  only 
hearth,  he  is  also  the  poet  of  the  wandering  some  two  or  three  hundred  of  the  commonest 
life.  What  to-day  we  call  though t-transmis-  words  in  use,  but  to  impart  perfect  simplicity 
sioD,  hypnotism,  auto-suggestion,  all  figure  in  and  absolute  clearness  to  his  work  he  worked 
his  books.  with  heroic  tenacity.     As  soon  as  he  had  set- 

Because  of  his  remarkable  clearness  and  his  tied  on  a  subject  for  a  story  he  would  ask  his 
greatlovefor  the  people,  Erckmann-Chatrian  Paris  bookseller  to  send  him  all  the  books 
is  perfectly  understood  by  the  people.  Never  which  in  any  way  had  reference  to  it.  From 
wasamanmorehuman.    With  every  person  In  these  he  selected  the  most  useful,  and  read 
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them  as  hastily  as  possible.     Then  he  would  to  an  entr^ped  deer.    On  his  return   to 

inject  the  coimtry  and  live  in  it  with  his  Phalsbourg  he  met  Chatrian,  the  writer  of  the 

characters.  poem^  and  learned  that  his  father  had  been 

The  writer  gives  a  few  notes  of  some  of  ruined.  Erckmann  possessed  a  little  money, 
Erckmann's  conyersations.  La  Fontaine,  he  so  he  sent  Chatrian  to  Paris  to  "place**  in  re- 
says,  always  remains  young,  and  more  and  views  or  with  publishers  whatever  he  (Erck- 
more  true;  he  tells  us  when  to  smile,  when  to  mann)  was  able  to  write  in  his  "laboratory" 
be  moved,  when  to  pardon.  And  with  how  at  Phalsbourg.  Together,  Erckmann-Gha- 
much  grace!  One  sees  that  he  lived  among  trian  became  a  great  name.  They  divided 
charming  and  clever  women,  and  that  he  the  profits,  and  each  made  a  great  fortune, 
profited  by  all  they  said  and  did  not  say.  After  a  time  Chatrian,  who  had  been  Erck- 

Erckmann  says  he  never  enjoyed  writing  mann's  man  of  affairs,  left  Paris,  and  it  be- 

an)rthing  so  much  as  "The  Illustrious  Dr.  came  necessary  to  replace  him.     Erckmann 

Mathews,"  and  he  knew  the  story  was  a  good  entrusted  his  nephew,  Alfred  Erckmann,  with 

one.    The  work  simply  carried  him  along,  the  post.     When  Chatrian  rendered  his  gen- 

Every  author  who  would  succeed  should  en-  eral  account,  he  explained  to  Erckmann  that 

deavor  to  find  a  subject  which  he  could  make  as  they  had  always  shared  the  profits  on  the 

his  own.    He  also  advises  authors  to  write  books  they  must  also  share  the  profits  on  the 

only  to  please  themselves.    It  is  impossible  to  dramas  derived  from  the  stories  by  writers 

achieve  anything  of  value  if  one  is  always  whom  Chatrian  had  remunerated  from  Erck- 

asking.  Will  this  please  this  or  that  person?  mannas  share  of  the  profits.    This  was  agreed 

The  author's  only  concern  is  to  please  him-  upon,  but  there  were  other  errors  in  the  ac- 

self.     Erckmann  wrote  a  nimiber  of  stories  count.    The  case  was  submitted  to  arbitra- 

about  ill-treated  Russians,  but  they  were  still  tion,  and  a  sum  of  some  20,000  francs  was 

unpublished  when  the  Franco-Russian  alii-  restored  to  Erckmann,  and  everything  seemed 

ance  was  arranged,  and  he  consigned  them  all  satisfactorily  concluded, 

to  the  flames.    Though  he  is  the  poet  of  the  Not  long  after  there  appeared  in  the  Figaro 

war,  h_e  is  also  the  poet  of  peace,  and  he  pre-  an  article  signed  by  Georgel,  Chatrian's  secre- 

f erred  his  peace  stories.    He  liked  best  *'The  tary,  accusing  Erckmann  of  being  a  renegade 

Confidences  of  a  Clarinet  Player."  In  "Friend  and  of  having  helped  to  amuse  the  German 

Fritz"  the  idea  of  Suzel  was  taken  from  a  ofl&cers  by  singing  and  dancing  "The  Mar- 

Greuze  picture,  "The  Bride,"  in  the  Louvre,  seillaise"   during  the  siege  of   Phalsbourg. 

Erckmann  brought  an  action  for  libel,  and 

THE  r6le  of  chatrian  easily  cleared  himself  of  the  calumny.     Cha- 

trian's  reason  had  already  left  him.     "Prus- 

Chatrian's   work   was   to   transcribe   the  sian!"  he  cried;  "to  think  I  collaborated  so 

stories  and  make  small  modifications,  and  long   with   a   Prussian!"     Georgel   realized 

then   arrange   with   the  publishers.     When  that  he  had  been  deceived,  and  though  Erck- 

Erckmann  as  a  youth  was  studying  law  at  mann  forgave  him,  he  never  quite  forgot  the 

Paris  he  received  from  Phalsbourg  an  epistle  in  injury.  Erckmann  continued  his  work  alone  to 

verse,  in  which  the  author  compared  himself  the  end,  over  ten  years  after  Chatrian's  death. 


YOUNG  TURKEY'S  LESSON   IN  FRENCH 

DIPLOMACY 

TTHERE  is  an  old  adage  which  nms,  "What  was  willing  to  oblige  the  Porte,  but  it  made  a 

**"    everybody  says  must  be  true."    And  single  stipulation  which  proved  so  serious  a 

when   the  same   information   concerning  a  hindrance  to  the  negotiations  that  they  ulti- 

particular  incident  in  the  diplomatic  world  mately  fell  through.    This  proviso  was  that 

comes  from  places  so  far  apart,  geographic-  a  French  ofl5cial  be  appointed  to  share  in 

ally  and  politically,  as  London  and  St.  Peters-  advising  the  Porte  in  financial  affairs.    Young 

burg,  the  correctness  of  such  information  may  Turkey  had  placed  a  higher  rating  than  this 

be  reasonably  assumed.    The  VySstnik  Yev-  on  its  financial  standing  among  the  nations; 

rdpi  (St.  Petersburg)  recently  had  an  article  and  Djavid  Bey,  the  Turkish  Minister  of 

on  "Turkish  Loans  and  French  Diplomacy,"  Finance,  who  had  journeyed    to    Paris    to 

in*  which  it  related  the  failure  of  Young  Turk-  arrange  the  loan,  curtly  declined  the  French 

key  to  obtain  a  loan  from  France.     France  proposal,  and  turned  for  aid  to  Germany. 
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In  the  St.  Petersburg  journal  to  which  refer-  that  Germany  wants:  a  willing,  not  a  reluctant 

ence  has  just  been  made  we  read:  ^"X:.  Meanwhile,  say  what  one  will,  the  moral  and 

^  political  influence  of  the  Kaiser  and  his  subjects  in 

^-               ,                     .      .       .  ^    ,           .  ,  Turkey  is  enormous. 
Of  course  the  new  constitutional  Turkey,  with  a 

responsible  ministry,  is  far  more  justified  in  de-  rr^t     »                   ,                ^t_         ^        j    •         r 

manding  confidence  in  financial  matters  than  was  The  loan  was,  he  says,  the  outward  sign  of 

the  Turkey  of  Abdul  Hamid.    Accordingly  the  Turko-German  friendship.    As  to  why  France 

French  capitalists  do  not  demand  from  her  sub-  did  not  advance  the  money  on  acceptable 

stantial  security  for  loans  —  securities  such  as  a  tPmiQ     th^   main    fartc     ac   rplnfpH    hv   nv 

charge  on  the  tariff  or  on  other  sources  of  revenue,  !!f^^'    ^^   ^ff^   *^^.^^'    ^   ^^^^^^^    ^^  ^^• 

but  are  satisfied  with  a  guaranty  of  economy  in  ■L'"10'^>  3,re  as  lOllows: 

expenditures  and  of  satisfactory  accountancy,  so  .                  , .        .     . 

painfully  lacking  in  the  old  Turkish  Government.  Djavid  Bey,  on  his  amval  m  the  French  capital. 

The   Young    Turkish    party,    however,   thought  opened  negotiations  on  the  subject  of  the  loan, 

that  even   this   guaranty   would  not  be  insisted  Between  the  Ottoman  Bank,  which  usually  ar- 

upon,   and   she    nursed    the  hope  that,  if  neces-  ranges  Turkish  loans,  and  the  Turkish  Finance 

sary,  she  could  raise  the  loan  elsewhere  than  in  Minister  there  was  no  love  lost;  for  Djavid  was  a 

France.  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  its  rival,  the 

bank  founded  a  short  time  ago  by  Sir  Ernest 
rr.r  •     1                      J    i.      u      Ml                TO.  Cassel.    When  the  Ottoman   Bank  declined,   in 
This   hope   proved    to   be   illusory.     The  December,  1909,  to  find  money  for  Turkey  without 
Austro-German  banks  offered  mstead  of  a  reasonable  guaranties,  the  National  Bank  under- 
real  loan,  an  advance  of  £6,000,000  at  6  per  took  to  supply  the  sum  and  to  take  the  mere  word 

cent,  interest,  for  a  period  of  six  months  only—  ^^  ^^^  St^'^  f  adequate  guaranty.    This  year 

.                i_     i.  i.i_  4.    4.  '4.          •     i.*       rr^     \  the  experiment  was  tned  again.     Diavid  s  mten- 

a  term  so  short  that  at  its  expu-ation  Turkey  tj^^  ws^to  get  a  promise  from  the  National  Bank 

must  of  necessity  secure  another  loan,  which  that  it  would  obtain  for  him  the  money  if,  after 
will  cost  her  in  the  end  much  more  than  an  having  tried  his  luck  with  the  regular  money- 
original  .  long-term  loan  from  France,  the  I^JJ^f »•  ^^  ^^^T^i ^u'^A!'^'^  ^^^u^  l"^  onerous. 
..**,  i.'!.  iJi.  I.  1  The  terms  on  which  the  Ottoman  Bank  was  willing 
mterest  on  which  would  have  been  only  4  ^^  i^nd  the  money  were  reasonable;  but  to  Djavid 

per  cent.     The  Vyistnik  Yevrdpi's  comment  Bey,  who  wished  to  allow  the  bank  no  control  over 

upon  the  Paris  money  market  as  compared  Turkish   finances,   they   appeared   unreasonable. 

with  those  of  the  other  European  capitals,  ^'^  fj?f'*^»  ^i!j£'*"l^^  Cassel,  probably  advised 

f  ]\     ,  .                                                f         1  him:    It  would  be  a  huge  mistake  to  negotiate  the 

IS  as  lOllows:  lo^i^  ^^^  ^f  France.     If  when  all  has  been  said 

and  done,  you  cannot  raise  the  money  in  France, 

The  German  and  Austrian  banks  cannot  com-  then,  of  course,  you  may  count  on  my  bank  to 

pete  successfully  with  the  Paris  money  market,  provide  it." 
which  is  the  richest  depository  of  free  capital  in 

continental  Europe.     The  Turks  will  have  to  look  rpi.     ^^^^,v^    „,o^    „ii    4.u„*    njo,,,*^    tj^,, 

to  France  for  a  loan;  and  the  political  prestige  of  ^his   promise   was   aU    that   Djavid   Bey 

both  Austria  and  Germany  cannot  fail  to  be  low-  wanted.     He  hstened  to  Su"  Ernest's  advice, 

ered  in  the  eyes  of  Young  Turkey  by  reason  of  this  and  then,  to  use  Dr.  Dillon's  words,  "went 

incident.  forward  rapidly  and  butted  his  head  against 

.           .               1        i_.        1               .  ^h^  stone  wall  raised  by  M.  Laurent."    M. 

As  pertinent  to  the  subject  the  same  jour-  Laurent  is  the  representative  and  adviser  of 

na  cites  the  recent  refusal  of  France  to  grant  ^^  French  Government  in  Constantinople, 

a  loan  to  Hungary  of  560,000,000  crowns  xhe  gist  of  his  message  to  Djavid  Bey  was 

($112,000,000)    on    the    ostensible    ground  something  Uke  this: 

that  the  Austnan  Government  had  m  cer- 
tain instances  allowed  itself  to  trespass  on  France,  as  you  know,  is  actuated  by  genuine 
French  interests."  friendship  for  Turkey.     .     .     .     Thus  last   year 

we  gave  you  money  without  counting  it,  so  to  say.  ' 
...     You  were  grappling  with  a  set  of  condi- 

A  British  View  tions  which  were  not  01  your  own  making.     .     .     . 

We,  accordingly,  supplied  you  with  the  money  you 

In  the  Contemporary  Review  (London)  Dr.  al^ap^fn"!  "^^  "^'"^  """^  ""^^  ^^^*  ^"^  ^^  ""^"^ 

E.  J.  Dillon  gives  a  much  more  circumstantial  Our  next  financial  transaction  had  to  be  con- 

account  of  the  Turko-French  fiasco  in  the  ducted  on  both  sides  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of 

matter  of  the  proposed  loan.     Dr.  Dillon's  ^^e  conditions.    We  had  to  know  exactly  how  we 

c/\iiroAc    /^^    \Tx(n.r^^^\r^^    »^^    <,inr»,ro   ^f    *\>^  stood,  how  high  your  credit  had  risen,  and  what 

sources  of   mformation  are  always  of   the  your  Outlook  was  for  the  near  future.    Now  all  that 

highest  and  most  comprehensive.    He  writes:  jmplied  acquaintance  with  your  finances,  and  that 

is  more  than  you  or  I  possess.     Can  you  tell  me 

Young  Turkey  and  Germany  are  at  present  fast  exactly  the  total  of  the  floating  debtr  No,  you 
friends,  whom  outsiders  suspect  of  being  secret  cannot.  .  .  .  Last  year  you  had  a  deficit, 
allies.  The  alliance,  however,  is  a  legend.  When  You  then  told  us  that  the  shortage  was  the  result 
the  time  comes  for  military  action,  Turkey^  will  be  of  your  inheritance,  and  would  not  again  occur; 
left  to  judee  for  herself  on  which  side,  if  either,  it  and  we  accepted  your  explanation  and  your  prom- 
will  be  to  her  advantage  to  be  found.     That  is  all  ise.     Since  then  a  twelvemonth  has  elapsed,  but 
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the  revenue  and  the  outlay  are  not  evenly  bal-  money  we  should  esteem  it  a  favor  if  a  Frenchman 

anced.     Again  there  is  a  deficit.    And  this  time  a  were  appointed.     Let  the  Ottoman  Bank  take  the 

much  greater  one  than  a  year  ago.     The  ratio  of  matter  in  hand»  and  in  due  time  the  Ottoman 

this  shortage  to  the  national  revenue  is  about  one-  nation  will  have  good  ground  for  self-congratula- 

third.     Now  that,  as  you  must  admit,  is  enormous,  tion. 
And  what  makes  it  much  worse  is  the  circumstance 

that  the  expenditure  in  question  represents  money  Such  was  Monsieur  Laiu*ent's  view,  such 
spent  on  military  matters— therefore  unproduc-  ^jg  advice.  It  grated  on  the  ear  of  the 
tively.  You  have  not  made  any  provision  what-  ,.  i.T  j'<L'x«i.i-L 
ever  for  the  cultural  needs  of  the  population,  which  statesman  who  heard  it.  To  the  hyper- 
are  many  and  pressing.  You  lack  a  good  system  sensitive  amour-propre  of  Yoimg  Turkey  it 
of  administering  justice.  Again,  education  is  a  was  irritating.  Djavid  Bey  soon  found  him- 
prime  nece^ry  of  national  life  to-day.  Yet  you  ^^  negotiating  with  financial  institutions  not 
are  withholding  it  from  the  nation  for  lack  of  funds,  r  ^i.  ?•  i.  i.  i  tt  r  i  -^i.  ^i. 
In  lieu  of  speedy  justice  and  elementary  technical  ^f  the  highest  class.     Unsuccessful  with  these, 

instruction,  you  are  giving  the  people  heavy  guns,  he  fell  back  on  Sir  Ernest  Cassel  and  the  Na- 

ammunition  and  useless  warships.  tional  Bank;  but  the  British  Government 

If  then,  we  advance  you  more  money,  we  must  stepped  in  and  vetoed  the  promised  loan  by 

ask  for  guaranties.     And  when  you  object  that  the  .,   \^*^.     .....  xt  xi_.  •      j  i_    ^  / 

whole  Ottoman  Empire  guarantees. the  loan,  we  that  mstitution.     Nothmg  remamed  but  to 

answer  '  No,'  because  the  credit  of  the  empire  is  accept  the  assistance  promised  him  by  some 

not  adequate,  owing  to  the  opinion  prevalent  German  financial  institutions,  the  net  result 

^ffi'^'^-.w  ^  Ottoman  Finance  Minister,  if  he  jjemg  that  m  heu  of  ii,ooo,odb  Turkish 
amrms  that  everything  is  in  order  and  an  era  of  ^j  v  »  v  xr  rry  ^  i  j  i_ 
national  prosperity  is  about  to  begin,  will  speak  to  POunds  which  Young  Turkey  would  have  re- 
deaf  ears,  even  though  his  statement  represents  ceived  from  the  Ottoman  Bank,  she  will 
solid  facts.  That  may  be  unfair  to  Turkish  min-  receive  from  her  German  friends  only  8,381,- 
isters  but  It  is  a  fact  and  therefore  must  be  rec-  ^^  Turkish  pounds— a  severe  enough  lesson 
koned  with.  Hence  we  ask  that  a  foreign  financier  .  .  1  v  j  *% -r.  1  j.  i  c  ^v. 
be  appointed  to  advise  the  Ottoman  Government,  at  the  hands  of  French  diplomacy  even  for  the 

and  as  France  is  the  nation  that  provides  the  self-confident  new  regime  at  Constantinople. 


THE  IMMIGRATION  SYSTEM  OF  ARGENTINA 

'^'O  coimtry  on  earth  seems  to  take  better  tables,  one  quarter  pound  of  rice,  one  ounce  of 

-'^^   care  of  immigrants  coming  to  its  shores  rye,  and  one  half  ounce  of  coflFee. 

than  does  Argentina,  according  to  the  Tiempo  The    National    Labor    Department    then 

of  Buenos  Aires.  helps  the  immigrant  to  find  a  position  suited 

The  law  of  the  Argentine  Republic  consid-  to  his  training  and  ability.    Those  of  the 

ers  as  immigrants  not  only  steerage  passen-  newcomers  who  wish  to  locate  in  a  certain 

gers    but    second-class  passengers  as  well,  part  of  the  country  are  supplied  with  all 

Immediately  after  landing,  immigrants  are  available  data  as  to  labor  conditions  in  that 

examined  by  an  inspector  of  immigration,  a  region.     After  making  their  choice  they  are 

physician  from  the  Board  of  Health,  and  a  forwarded,  at  the  state's  expense,  by  train 

representative  of  the  naval  prefecture.    This  or  by  boat  to  the  particular  spot  where  they 

commission  ascertains  whether  all  the  regula-  are  to  settle.     Special  guides  see  to  it  that 

tions  as  to  hygienic  accommodations,  food,  they  reach  their  proper  destination  and  are 

number  of  passengers,  fire  apphances,  etc.,  turned  over  to  a  local  immigration  commis- 

have  been  observed  on  board  the  ship.    The  sion  which  takes  care  of  them  and  supplies  all 

immigrants    themselves,    furthermore,    are  their  physical  wants  for  a  period  of  ten  days, 

invited  to  report  any  case  of  unfair  treat-  This  gives  the  newcomer  time  to  find  work  at 

ment  they  may  have  observed  during  the  his  special  trade,  and  greenhorns  are  saved 

passage.  from  the  wiles  of  scheming  sharks  by  which  so 

They  are  then  submitted  to  an  examination  many  would  otherwise  be  victimized, 

as  to  the  object  of  their  voyage  and  their  The  Department  of  Immigration  of  Buenos 

plans  for  the  future.    Those  who  desire  to  Aires  has  the  most  remarkable  amount  of 

waive  the  advantages  the  immigration  laws  statistical   data   on   hand,   for   through  its 

insure  them  are  left  to  their  own  devices.   The  agency  almost  every  immigrant  is  provided 

others  are  taken  to  the  Immigration  Hotel,  with  a  p>osition.    A  complete  record  of  the 

where  they  are  kept  free  of  charge  for  five  positions  thus  secured  is  kept,  and  one  of  the 

days.    They  are  served  every  day  a  pound  functions   of   that   department   consists   in 

and  a  quarter  of  meat,  a  pound  of  bread,  one  arbitrating  all  difficulties  which  may  arise 

quarter  pound  of  potatoes  and  other  vege-  between  the  immigrant  and  his  first  employer. 
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IS  IT  REALLY  REVOLUTION  IN  MEXICO? 

'T^HERE  is  probably  no  man  in  the  United  In  the  first  article,  which  appears  in  this 

■*    States  who  feels  more  strongly  on  the  weli-edited  monthly  in  its  issue  for  March, 

subject  of  Mexico,  or  can  speak  with  more  Fornaro  sets  forth  his  general  thesis.    As  to 

authority,  than  Carlo  de  Fornaro.  President  Diaz  and  his  regime,  the  writer, 

This  gentieraan,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  naturally  a  partisan,  says: 

the  artist-writer  who,  a  year  or  so  ago,  was  ,    ,            ^.                        ,  _              ,  -    , 

convict«i  of  libeling  one  &pindola,  a  Mexican  .A^'^gjl  °»^  ™,  '.ireSSiS1^a?::.lI 

pohtician,  and  served  a  year  m  jail  therefor,  chance  of  his  defeat  in  the  game  of  polities.    Mexi- 

Fornaro  was  the  owner  and  editor  of  a  ico  seems  to  have  had  no  man  his  equal  in  playing 
Liberal  paper  in  Mexico  City,  in  which  he  "■  Bm  as  he  aged,  his  t^lend id  physique  degcn- 
i  ^  ■  „  ■„  ■  1  ,L„  crated,  he  i>ecame  senile,  and  he  ost  that  wonder- 
kept  up  a  vigorous  campaign  against  the  ,^,  ^^(^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  „„'^^„  ^^^  ^^^i^^  ^hich  is 
government  for  its  alleged  '  despotic  op-  necessary  for  despotic  rule.  He  remained  the 
pression."  When  he  found  he  would  be  nominal  autocrat,  but  the  actual  burden  of  gov- 
gageed,  he  left  for  the  United  States,  and  "!"nent  Wi  upon  less  sturdy  shoulders  than  were 
"^^  l.  .  ,  ,,T-,-  I-  (  M  ;  «  "  Diaz  s  in  his  prime,  and  the  result  was  that  the 
wrote  his  book,  _  Diaz,  Czar  of  Mexico.  |^.„„tiful  bun^aucraey  he  had  organized  became 
President  Diaz  seized  upon  an  unimportant  thoroughly  demoralized.  A  tyrannical  govcrn- 
passage  and  had  Fornaro  convicted  by  an  ment  at  its  l«st  is  odious  to  a  modern  civilized 
American  court  for  criminal  libel  of  Espin-  peop'e-  It  is  an  anachronism,  an  anomaly,  a  mon- 
j  ,  -,,  .  J  .  .u  .  ■  I  .u  •  .1.  strous  re  ic  of  the  past.  But  when  to  the  general 
dola.  It  was  charged  at  the  trial  that  the  ^^j,^  „f  ^  despotic  form  of  government  are  added 
big  American  interests  and  persons  close  to  the  mismanagement,  the  arbitrariness,  and  the 
bigh  American  officials  showed  e.xtraordinary  blunders  of  incompetency,  then  it  becomes  iniol- 
zeal  in  helping  Diaz  convict  Fornaro.  Re-  "^«ble.  The  people  of  Mexico  grew  more  and  more 
fusing  all  offers  of  pardon,  Fornaro  served  i;:LtTng';Sie;trtr  ofo^ia^rdtl^ 
his  term  of  a  year.  with  whom  Uiaz  surrounded  himself.    .And  finally 

A  series  of  articles  by  Fornaro,  dealing  they  broke  out  into  a  revolution. 

with  the  conditions  and  events  leading  up        . ,  .     .         ,  

to    the    present    revolutionary    movement,  After  reviewing  the   political   history   of 

with  the  political  status  of  the  various  par-  ^^exico  for  the  past  couple  of  years,  Fornaro 

ties  in  Mexico  and  with  the  international  has  this  to  say  of  the  American  investments 

complications  that  have  arisen  or  are  likely  '»  ^^e  country,  and  how  Diaz  has  used  them: 

to  arise,  arc  appearing  in  the  new  Socialist  when  Diaz  could  not  catch  the  political  offend^ 

monthly.  The  Masses.  ers  in  Mexico  he  followed  them  into  the  United 
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States,  and  flooded  that  country  with  spies  and       Seflor  Fomaro  believes  that  it  is  r^  revo- 

him,  and  spent  millions  on  literature  extolling  south  Ol  1  exas,  and  that  the  tnsurrectos  wiU 
himself  and  his  government.  He  sold  concessions  never  cease  fighting  until  they  have  won  for 
to  foreigners,  and  gave  away  land  to  prominent 
Americans.  He  flattered,  cajoled,  and  bought 
them  until  every  foreigner,  American  or  Euro- 
pean, who  had  been  befriended  by  him,  became 
his  great  advertising  medium  at  home  and  else- 
where. The  legend  of  Porfirio  Diaz  went  abroad 
like  an  echo  that  repeats  itself.  It  is  a  stupid 
legend,  absolutely  devoid  of  meaning.  The  credit 
of  Diaz's  government  was  based  entirety  upon  a 
fictitious  peace  and  upon  the  ignorance  of  foreign 
investors  concerning  Che  real  state  of  alTairs  in 
Mexico. 

While  the  Mexican  people  fear  the  rule  of 
Porfirio  Diaz,  they  fear  even  more  "the  clique 
of  financial  buccaneers  surrounding  him." 

This  financial  ring  is  called  the  cUntifico  p 
Cienlifico  means  scientific,  and  the  party  derives 
its  name  from  its  alertness  in  the  gentle  art  of  Mexico  a  truly  modern  government.    While 
grafting.    They  have  reduced  graft  to  a  science,    thg  "autocrat"  in   the  Capikl  City  is  "de- 

With  the  inauguraUon  of  Diaz's  third  term  "'^'"^  himself  with  the  belief  that  the  rebds 

"a    systematic    Dolicv    of    reoression    was  ^  ^'"^  crushed,"  m  reality  the  power  of 
a    sj^temauc    policy    ot    repression    was  pj^  j^  ^^^^^^^  ^,^^^^1^ 

The  bonds  are  (ailing,  iiational  credit  is  crum- 
This  system  can  be  compared  only  to  the  per-  bling  away,  Diaz's  army  is  beaten,  outgeneraled, 
eccution  of  the  Russian  revolutionists  by  the  Rus-  slowly  going  to  its  destruction;  his  friends,  his 
sian  Government,  All  the  Liberal  newspapers,  compeers,  his  creatures  are  taking  French  leave. 
with  the  exception  of  the  Catholic  papers,  have  And  there  in  the  castle  of  Chapultepec  the  Grand 
been  suppressed,  and  the  editors  and  members  of  Old  Man  still  hangs  on  to  his  power  with  a  bull- 
the  Rcyist  and  Maderist  clubs  have  been  sent  to  dog's  grip,  giving  orders  to  his  subordinates  to 
prison  or  killed  or  forced  to  flee  to  the  United  destroy  the  rebel  army  and  shoot  them  all  "red- 
States.  But  the  Liberal  movement  could  not  be  handed."  Then  he  sits  down  and  weeps.  .  Let 
suppressed.  The  government  succeeded  only  in  him  weep  for  once.  He  cannot  in  the  short  time 
fanning  the  flame  of  rebellion,  until  it  broke  out  of  life  still  left  to  him — no,  not  even  if  he  had  a 
into  a  conflagration,  and  the  logical  outcome  was  thousand  lives  to  live — wash  away  with  his  tears 
an  armed  revolution.  the  bloody  stains  upon  his  cruel,  inhuman  reign. 
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A  POSSIBLE,  BUT  PREVENTABLE,  LEGACY  OF 
THE  PANAMA  CANAL 


■  F  the  "proper  authorities"  concerned  in 
*  the  safeguarding  of  the  public  health  wiil 
remember  that  "there 4s  many  a  true  word 
spoken  in  jest,"  and  will  take  to  heart  the 
lesson  conveyed  by  Mr.  Forbes  Lindsay  in 
his  storiette  "A  Harvest  of  Tares,"  which 
appears  in  LippincoU's,  that  writer  will  have 
reason  to  congratulate  himself  on  the  service 
he  has  rendered  humanity  in  general  and  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  in  particular. 
The  following  prefa- 
tory,note  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  founda- 
tion on  which  the  tale 
is  constructed: 

Sir  Patrick  Mansoii. 
one  of  the  world's  groat 
authorities  on  the  trans- 
mission of  disease  by 
mosquiloes,  recently  de- 
clared in  a  public  ad- 
dress: "Mybelic(  isthat, 
if  precautions  are  not 
taken  in  time,  both  of 
these  diseases,  yellow 
leverand  malaria,  will  ex- 
tend their  range;  that, 
with  the  opening  up  of 
the  Panama   Canal  and 


rapid  SI 
the  Pacific,  yellow  fever 
will   be  introduced  into 
Hawaii,  Manila,  and  (he 

The  story  begins 
with  the  ceremony  of 
opening  the  Panama 
Canal,  "as  perfect  a 
piece  of  work  as  the  ^^ 
mind  of  man  could  con- 
ceive   or    the  hand   of  (Chief  saniUry  officE 

man   execute."     The 

"greatest  achievement  in  the  history  of  the 
world"  stands  to  the  credit  of  the  American 
people.  From  all  parts  of  the  earth  have 
come  thousands  to  witness  the  opening  cere- 
mony. The  warships  of  all  nations  and  many 
merchantmen  are  waiting  to  pass  through  the 
Canal  on  the  day  of  its  dedication  to  the 
world's  traffic.  The  actual  opening  is  thus 
forecasted: 

As  the  sunrise  gun  boomed  out  on  the  momine 
of  January  i,  1915.  the  President  of  the  United 
States  dropped  his  hand  on  an  electric  knob,  and 
the  huge  gates  of  the  Gatun  Lock  swung  open. 
The  procession  moved  forward,  headed  by  the 
latest  vessel  of  the  United  States  Navy — ihc  great 
battleship  Neverfunk.  With  bands  playing,  and 
bunting  blowing  in  the  breeze,  followed  one  after 


another  the  representatives  of  the  naval  powers. 
Then  came  various  merchant  vessels,  their  crews 
manning  the  rigging  and  shouting  themselves 
hoarse  in  their  excitement.  When  the  sun  slid 
over  the  distant  horizon,  thirty-six  keels  had  made 
the  passage  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  next  day,  the  Ptlhatn  Castle  of  London  lay 
at  La  Boca,  taking  in  cargo:  and  at  sunset  a  stow- 
away slipped  aboard. 

The  stowaway  was  a  mosquito,  which 
quickly  settled  down  to  sleep  through  the  ten 
days'  voyage.  Arrived 
in  Manila  the  stow- 
away awakes,  drops 
to  the  lighter  which 
comes  alongside  to 
take  off  the  cargo,  and 
whenthelighterenters 
the  Pasig  seizes  the 
first  opportunity  to  es- 
cape to  the  shore.  The 
"subsequent  proceed- 
ings" may  best  be  de- 
scribed in  the  narra- 
tor's own  words: 

She  was  ferociously 
hungry,  and  ten  thou- 
sand germs  within  her 
wrigijled  to  be  set  free. 
She  lit  upon  the  first  man 
she  encountered  and 
promptly  buried  her 
bill  in  his  flesh.  She 
sucked  with  the  aban- 
donment of  starvation, 
and  with  languid  delight 
felt  her  sides  distending. 
The  man  was  generally 
indifferent  to  m  o  s  q  u  i  - 

^^^  toes,  but   this  one  was 

„  „  „  too   intrusive   to  escape 

^-<^n   \,      ,  attention.      He   flung   a 

I  of  the  Canal  Zone)  ^^^^    j^    |,|g   ^^^_   ^^j 

the  stowaway's  travels 
were  brought  to  an  abrupt  termination.  But 
her  missioa  had  been  accomplished. 

The  man's  name  was  [>unga  Pat.  He  was  a 
lascar.  .  .  .  That  night  he  got  unrestrainedly 
drunk  and  lay  out  upon  the  Luneia,  where  hun- 
dreds of  mosquitoes  battened  on  him  without  let 
or  hindrance.  The  next  morning  Dunga  Pat 
sailed  with  his  ship  (or  Hongkong.  Two  days  out 
he  had  to  take  to  his  bunk.  He  died — the  doctors 
disagreeing  as  to  the  cause  at  the  ijuarantjnc  sta- 
tion— but  not  before  many  mainland  mosquitoes 
had  derive<l  nourishment  from  his  blood. 

The  Manila  mosquitoes  which  had  feasted  upon 
Dunga  Pat  may  not  have  noticed  anything  un- 
usual about  their  repast.  Nevertheless,  it  was 
essentially  different  from  anything  that  they  or 
their  kind  in  that  part  of  the  world  had  ever  before 
experienced.  These  mosquitoes  were  stegomyia, 
the  species  which  alone  possesses  the  faculty  of 
transmilting  yellow  fc\er.     For  the  first  lime  they 
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were  impregnated  with  the  virus  of  that  disease,   course  Tm  not  sending  that  to  your  personal  ad- 

which  had  never  before  visited  the  Orient.  '  dress.  Colonel — I  know  what  you  would  have  done 

if  they'd  let  you.     We're  both  in  the  comfortable 

Soon  the  dreaded  Yellow  Jack  "swept  the   position  of  being  able  to  say,  *  I  told  you  so.'    We 

Philinninp*;  likp  a  whirlwind  ''     Few  of  the    warned  'em  years  ago  to  look  out  for  this." 
rmiippines  UKC  a  wmnwina.         rew  OI   Uie        "Rut  what's  to  be  the  outcome  Colonel?"  asked 

doctors  knew  how  to  treat  the  scourge;  and  ^jjg  Baronet. 

the  people  succumbed  without  a  struggle.       "The  worst,  I  fear.    We  can't  hope  to  fight  it 

"Thousands  died  in  Manila,  and  hundreds  down.     It  has  firm  foothold  in  the  Philippines  and 

in  every  considerable  town  in  the  interior.**   pjpa,  and  has  probably  been  carried  to  Japan  and 
^  India  by  this  time.     You  know  the  conditions  m 

Hongkong' had  hardly  heard  with  horror  of  the   '''^.^^^^"^I^^V^a^.^^^itlf^riLHiil*";^!'^^. 
plight  Zl  the  Archipela-o  when  she  found  herself  in    ,  .J^'^^fl  ^^Zf^trZ^LJ^^ff^-  I^^fe' 

HiA  rliitrh   nf   thp   fMrfiil    nPsHlpnrp        niinaa    Pat     *  '*"''  ^^^^^  SUPP'y:  dense  superstition;  long  d»- 

L,^  K,™i,,  wi  itM?„  ^K-."^,!!!.^^  It,»iVn»^^f  ^^^   tances;  and  the  devil  knows  what  not.    Every  con- 
had  barely  been  laid  in  the  ground  when  one  of  the   j;  ;      ^d^erse-worse  luck.    The  thing  will  spread 

?^^.!^;^^"n^'tL^TK%r  J7h'^  Wn;A^  ^Zn^llT.   ^o"*   Kasauli   to  Cotembo  in   no  time.     Xs  for 

•!t^ti%Z'^t^  JkI  «ml^!^nf^^.      In  n  fow   ^^hina "    He  broke  off  with  an  eloquent  shrug 

were  seized  with  the  same  symptoms.     In  a  lew      r    .     shoulders 

days  cases  developed  in  the  city  and  the  numbers  .^o^.    Lord*,    What  bunglers  we  are  at  best! 

of  the  victims  rapidly  ran  into  the  tens  and  hun-  q„^.    ^  „,>i^„^:^  ^ko«^^  »^^t  r^..  oU  ♦:«,^     tiL 

dreds.     Vessels  sKunned  the  port.     Business  was  f"^j^  *^^^^"^^^  ^ 

paralyzed.    Those  who  cduld  fled  into  the  interior,  ^^T^  f  **.  kT  At,    ^?    f  t        ^^^    t     ,•    • 

but   scarcely   faster   than    the   scourge   pursued  ^*i^Ti  ^'^hed  ^^  ^**^"«^  ""}  ^"'^  suddenly  dissi- 

"r\..^JLor;o«^  Vtlir^  .,«i"  ♦L  /^.Cworf^r.,.*  f^  fvTi  pated  dream  of  a  worid  freed  forever  from  yellow 

Come  over  and  help  us!     the  cry  went  out  to  the  f?.^,      u^  u^^  ^-v««  i*.  «,uu:«  ♦u^  k^..«^«  ^r  Vw«i^.. 

Mcfx^rtR  of  the  New  World  '^^'^-     "^  "^°  ^^°  *^  Within  the  bounds  of  calcu- 

experts  ol  the  iNew  worw.  j^^,^  possibiHty.    If  his  advice  had  been  taken,  the 

•  .T*  /-»!        lo  u       J*.!,      thing  would  surely  have  been  an  accomplished  fact 

At  Panama   Colonel   Gorgas  boards  the  ^^e  then. 

steamer  which  is  carrying  Sir  Patrick  Manson       ••  Cheer  up,  Cok>nel ! "  cried  Sir  Patrick.    " Let's 

to  the  scene.     The  malarial  fever  mosquito  hope  for  the  best.    Steward!" 

expert  and  the  yeUow  fever  mosquito  expert       -j-he  glasses  having  been  filled,  Sir  Patrick 
meet  in  the  smoking-room;  and  the  foUowmg  ^^^^^  wTfeUow  expert: 
dialogue  ensues.     Projectmg  the  finger  of  '^ 

derision  at  the  American  expert,  the  Baronet     , "  ^^^^\  ^^  ^^^  "^^5"  l^^S^n"'^iy  blunders  into 
.     ,  ^      '  all  sorts  of  scrapes  and  cheerfullv  flounders  out  of 

^'^^'  them.     Here's  to  the  nation  wnose  monumental 

"Ak    „^„   ^:^r.u:^f\^r,u^^]     Tu:^  :«  o   w^^^*..,,   goo<i  ^uck  and  inexhaustible  ingenuity  never  yet 

W^ftfAf n  vT.?W  L  .  h„7l  n  J  ^       ^   fai'««  it  in  »  tight  pkce."     And  he  added:  "I 

kett  e  of  fish  you  ve  set  a-boihng.  ,    ^y        ^ /  j    t"       ;  ^  ^     ^  j^ 

I    suppose   we    must    plead    guilty,      rephed    „„„„,•,„  /-„i „i  >.        »      »  ' 

Gorgas.    ''But  I  think  that  we  can  advance  a  plea    "no^l"""'  Colonel. 

of  extenuating  circumstances.    You  know  we  went  Qnly  one  short  comment  on  Mr.  Lindsay's 

a  long  way  toward  eradicatmg ,     .  •',  ,     ,.^^,       i  ..    .                          n  a           j 

"Why,  there's  the  rub!    Why  the  deuce  didn't  admirable  little  skit  is  necessary:  "A  word 

you  go  the  distance,  with  the  post  in  sight?     Of  to  the  wise  is  sufficient." 


A  FIVE-DAY  ROUTE  FROM  EUROPE  TO  SOUTH 

AMERICA 

ACCORDING  to  the  latest  news  from  the  quietest  part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  always  free 

other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  North  Amer-  ^J"?*?  ^^K^"^  »^^-    V^  crossing  from  Gibraltar  to 

u      *.      T  4.U        J          4.      •  u  4.     1  Africa,  about  lo  miles,  can  be  made  in  less  than 

lean  merchants,  if  they  do  not  wish  to  lose  h^if  an  hour  and  cars  will  probably  be  ferried  across 

their   South   Amencan   trade,    will   have    to  to  avoid  transshipment.     The  building  of  the  pro- 

"stir    their    stumps."     The    United    States  jected  railway  will  reduce  the  journey  from  Europe 

consul-general  at  Frankfort-on-Main,  Frank  *^  South  America  to  five  days. 

D.  Hill,  calls  attention  to  a  recent  article  in  .      ,        .,            ...  -  „        .               .      .n 

the  Frankfurter  Zeilung  describing  a  quick  ^  As  the  railway  wUl  fo  low  the  coast,  it  wiU 

route  from  Europe  to  South  America  by  be  possible  to  begin  work  at  several  points  at 

means  of  a  railway  to  be  constructed  on  the  ^}^  .^7^^  time;  the  cost  of  rights  of  way  will 

west  coast  of  Africa.     We  read:  ^^  insignificant;  and    judging  from  expen- 

ence    with    certam    building   operations   m 

The  I bero- Afro- American  railway,  as  proposed,  Morocco,  labor  will  be  cheap.     The  cost  of 

will  run  along  the  western  coast  of  Africa  from  the  building  such  a  road  is  estimated  at  $135,- 

^l'^}^^  ?^  Gibraltar  to  Goree-Dakar  or  Bathurst-  000,000,  or  approximately  $75,000  a  mile,  the 

that  is»  to  the  point  which  IS  nearest  South  America.  ,.  J        '  -           r^^\^     1^     \     r^          t^  u       u 

The  crossing  from  Goree-Dakar  or  Bathurst  to  distance  from  Gibraltar  to  Goree-Dakar  be- 

Pernambuco    occupies   only    three    days   on    the  ing  about  1 740  miles.     If  Bathurst  should  be 
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chosen  as  the  terminus  the  road  would  be  1 25 
miles  longer. 

The  impetus  which  such  a  route  would 
give  to  South  American  trade  would  be 
enormous.  A  large  part  of  Morocco  would 
be  opened  up,  besides  the  West- African 
colonies  of  England  and  France.  Also,  -the 
distance  to  the  Kongo  and  to  South  Africa 
would  be  considerably  reduced. 

The  project  of  the  new  railway  was  brought 
up  by  the  Spanish  representative  at  the  Al- 
geciras  conference,  and  is  now,  according  to 
the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  being  pushed  by  a 
Spanish  committee.  The  intention  is  to 
make  the  new  road  strictly  international  in 
character;  and  to  this  end,  and  to  avoid 
possible  conflicts  between  interested  powers, 
it  has  been  suggested  by  the  committee  that 
the  Swiss  Government  take  the  initiative  of 
calling  a  conference  to  study  the  subject  and 
eventually  to  lead  to  the  organization  of  an 
international  company  to  undertake  the  con- 
struction of  the  road, 

Germany  is  not  so  directly  interested  in  the 
project  as  England,  France,  and  Spain;  but 
the  new  railway  would  assist  her  materially 
in  developing  her  African  colonies,  and  would, 
besides,  augment  her  already  rapidly  growing 
trade  with  South  America. 

Expensive  items  in  the  construction  of 
the  railway  would  be  material  and  its  trans- 


portation and  supplies  for  the  laborers. 
Portions  of  the  route  would  have  to  be 
supplied  with  fresh  water,  and  a  permanent 
water  supply  would  have  to  be  installed 
throughout  the  line;  but  beyond  these 
there  are  no  natural  difficulties  to  te 
surmounted. 


THE   REAL   YELLOVi'   PERIL— THE   PLAGUE 

THE  so-called  pneumonic   plague,  which  pended    $800,000    on    relief    and    precautionary 

made  its  appearance  in  Northern  Man-  ""^^sures.    The  number  of  cases  m  Mukden  is 

,      .     J     ,       A_'^    ,     .  1       r  .L  1  decreasing.     Some  1500  more  dead  bodies  have 

Chuna  dunng  the  closmg  weeks  of  the  past  ^een  cremated.     In  Tientsin  the  deaths  to  date 

year,  has  spread  with  great  rapidity  along  have  numbered  forty.     Pekin  is  apparently  clear 

the    principal    lines    of    transportation    and  of  the  disease  in  consequence  of  the  vigorous  action 

travel,  until   last   month  it  had  become  a  of  tncC.ovemment. 

serious  menace,  not  only  to  China,  but  to       This  plague,  according  to  medical  reports, 

Russia,  to  Japan,  and  to  all  the  other  coun-  is  not  the  bubonic,  but  the  pneumonic  epi- 
tries  of  the  Far  East.     A  recent  news  des- 
patch said : 

Th;  plague  has  already  entered  Russian  Siberia, 
and  several  cases  have  occurred  in  Bla|!ovestchensk 
north  of  Harbin.  The  chief  commercial  centers  of 
northern  Manchuria  are  affected,  the  worst  being 
Aschiho,  with>500  victims  every  day.  Plunder 
and  plague  go  hand  in  hand.  In  every  afflicted 
city  bands  of  worklcas  coolies  asscml)le  and  rob 
towns,  villages,  and  farms  alike,  fiulantchcn, 
south  of  Harbin,  is  at  present  in  the  hands  of  one 
of  these  >>ands.  The  plague  has  put  a  complete 
stop  to  all  kinds  of  business,  and  (here  are  fears  of 
a  meat  famine.  The  migration  of  Chinese  into 
the  Amur  region  is  forbidden.  All  along  the  Russo- 
Chinese  frontier  Cossacks  stand  on  guard,  with 
orders  to  shoot  any  Chinese  who  refuse  to^)e  turned 
liack  from   the  frontier.     China   has  already  ex-    a  uaschuh 
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In  the  war  with  Russia  the  diseases  which 
usually  decimate  armies  were  kept  at  bay. 
At  the  present  moment  railway  carriages  on 
the  Japanese  section  of  the  Trans-Siberian 
Railway  are  being  disinfected  in  the  most 
thorough  manner  with  the  latest  disinfectants 
by  the  Japanese  medical  staff,  who  superin- 
tend the  operations  with  their  noses,  ears, 
and  mouths  covered  with  cotton  wool. 


demic.  This  pneumonic  plague,  says  Dr. 
Sven  Hedin,  the  Swedish  explorer,  in  his  new 
work,  "Overland  to  India,"  is,  in  some  re- 
spects, worse  than  the  bubonic. 

It  is  the  form  oF  disease  which  attacks  the  lungs, 
and  is  almost  always  fatal,  because  the  microbes 
arc  there  safe  from  the  cells  which  destroy  them. 
The  doctor  is  more  exposed  to  danger  near  such  a 
patient  than  anywhere.  AH  that  is  necessary  to 
give  him  the  disease  is  that  the  patient  should 
cough  and  the  smallest  particles  of  expectoration 
light  in  the  doctor's  eye,  where  the  microbes  can 
thrive  in  moisture,  li  he  has  the  smallest  scratch 
in  the  conjunctiva,  caused,  for  example,  by  a 
minute  grain  of  sand,  the  microbes  enter  and  do 
their  work. 

One  of  the  doctors  operating  in  Manchuria 
'has  died  owing  to  a  patient  coughing  upon 
him  unexpectedly  when  he  was  unprepared. 
Japanese  and  Russian  ofhcial  authorities 
are  awake  to  the  danger.  Although  there 
have  been  charges  that  the  agents  of  the 
Mikado  are  using  the  crisis  as  an  excuse  for 
acquiring  "control"  over  certain  Chinese 
territory,  the  testimony  is  quite  general  to 
Japan's  progressive  and  disinterested  fight- 
ing of  the  plague.  Although  superstitious 
methods  still  exist  in  remoter  parts  of  Japan, 
the  educated  class  believe  and  practice  the 
most  advanced  methods  of  medical  science. 


How  the  Disease  Spreads 

As  to  the  origin  of  this  plague,  the  North 
China  Herald  (Shanghai)  says,  in  a  recent 
issue: 

It  is  supposed  to  have  originated  among  Chinese 
employed  in  hunting  an  animal  known  in  the  native 
dialect  as  "Han  T'a,"  resembling,  but  larger  than, 
a  marmot.  The  skins  were  being  collected  by  a 
trader  for  export  to  America,  and  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  this  animal  is  held  to  bear  the  same 
relationship  to  the  form  of  plague  endemic  in 
Mongolia  that  the  rat  bears  to  bub>nic  plague,  the 
Chinese  not  only  collected  the  skins,  but  used  the 
animals  for  food  as  well.  They  proved  by  their 
habits  and  absence  of  phj^ique  excellent  subject* 
for  plague,  while  the  conditions  under  which  they 
lived  supplied  the  means  for  propagating  the  dis- 
ease. The  epidemic  is  understood  to  have  made 
its  appearance  first  in  northwestern  Manchuria. 
south  of  Khailar  on  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway. 
Steps  were  taken  to  cope  with  it  by  the  Russian 
aulhorilies  as  soon  as  it  reached  the  towns  on  the 
line,  but  failure  to  regard  it  as  seriously  as  the 
conditions  warranted,  and  (he  indifference  of  the 
Chinese  in  that  region  to  all  considerations  of  hy- 
giene and  to  ordinary  precautions  against  the  dis- 
ease, allowed  the  plague  to  spread.  It  has  now 
taken  such  a  hold  upon  the  country  that  even  the 
Chinese  official  has  been  stirred  to  action,  while 
the  people  at  large,  in  their  helplessness  and  igno- 
rance, either  submit  passively  to  its  ravages  or 
blindly  seek  to  escape  from  the  sphere  of  infection. 
Thedanger  to  other  parts  of  China  lies  in  ihe  possi- 
bility of  free  access  being  afforded  to  inhabitants 
of  the  infected  area.  For  this  reason  the  vigoroua 
measures  now  being  adopted  in  the  north  to  draw 
a  cordon  round  central  and  northern  Manchuria 
must  meet  with  general  approval,  and  it  will  be 
hoped  that  Ihcy  will  achieve  the  desired  end. 

A  Russian  Warning 

Mr.  N.  S.  Arevief,  who  was  commissioned 
by  the  City  Council  of  Harbin,  which  is  un- 
der Russian  government,  to  make  a  study  ol 
plague  conditions  along  the  river  Sungari,  has 
written  a  letter  of  warning  to  the  Russian 
people,  which  is  published  in  the  St.  Peters- 
burg journal,  the  Reilch,  partly  as  follows: 

To  you,  gentlemen,  who  are  living  in  tranquil 
security  in  the  far  distance,  I  feel  impelled  to  cry 
out,  "Be  on  your  guard!"  The  black  death  is  at 
your  door  as  well  as  at  ours.  Give  attention  to  the 
things   that   are   happening   in   Manchuria,   even 
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though  they  are  beyond  the  limits  of  your  actual  to  the  Amur  and  ihencc  to  the  ocean.  The  whole 
vision.  The  streets,  the  fields,  and  the  ice  ot  the  civilized  world  has  commercial  relations  with  Man- 
rivers  here  are  strewn  with  plague -infected  corpses,  churia,  and  it  is  in  duty  bound  to  join  in  the  fight 
The  ignorant  Chinese,  who  are  incapable  of  under-  against  this  terrible  epidemic.  With  the  beans  or 
standing  the  nature  of  the  disease  or  the  danger  the  wheat  that  forei^crs  import  from  here,  they 
attending  it,  conceal  their  sick,  and  either  hide  the  may  receive  death.  There  should  be  international 
bodies  of  their  dead,  or  throw  them  out  to  be  eaten  action  now,  in  winter,  before  the  rivers  open  and 
by  dogs  in  the  fields  or  on  the  ice  of  the  rivers.  In  spread  the  disease  by  carrying  down-stream  the 
the  spring  these  dead  bodies  will  be  carried  down  infected  bodies  of  the  dead. 


CHINESE  REFUGEES  ON  THE  BORDER 
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THE  GERMAN  POLICE  DOG  AND  WHAT  HE  DOES 

r\R.  H.  GROSS,  Professor  of  Criminal  Law  when  completed  it  makes  the  police  dog  a  far 
'-^  at  the  University  of  Gratz  (Austria),  more  useful  animal  than  the  American  blood- 
very  early  expressed  the  belief  that  the  dog  hound.  The  police  dog  will  follow  his  master 
may  prove  to  be  of  considerable  usefulness  to  on  his  round,  will  cal]  his  attention  to  any- 
the  policeman  and  the  officer  of  public  secur-  thing  suspicious,  willlocate  hidden  vagabonds, 
ity.  That  was  about  15  years  ago.  Since  will  hold  a  fugitive  at  bay  and  guard  him 
then  the  German  Government  has  taken  during  transportation,  will  defend  his  master 
the  matter  up,  has  investigated  and  experi-  against  an  attack,  will  rescue  the  drowning, 
mented  in  its  usual  thorough  manner,  and  hunt  for  lost  articles,  carry  messages  to  the 
to-day  over  400  police  stations  in  German  police  station  and  return  with  an  answer;  in 
cities  are  provided  with  so-called  police  fact,  he  will  display  almost  human  intelli- 
dogs  (Poliseihunde).  gence,  and  his  service  will  often  be  of  greater 

The  results  obtained  with  these  four-legged  help  to  his  master  than  that  of  one  or  even 
detectives  has  created  an  interest  in  them  two  policemen.  Experience  has  shown  that 
that  is  growing  and  spreading  constantly, —  an  inconsiderate  and  curious  crowd  is  the 
in  Germany  as  well  as  in  foreign  countries,  worst  enemy  of  the  police  dog  and  the  best 
Only  recently  the  Japanese  sent  a  commission  ally  of  the  criminal.  Through  untimely  inter- 
of  dog  experts  to  Berlin,  to  study  the  police  ference,  a  crowd  often  makes  it  extremely 
dog  system  with  a  view  of  introducing  it  in  difficult,  nay  impossible,  for  the  dog  to  oper- 
their  own  country.  Quite  a  number  of  books  ate  successfully.  The  training  of  the  public 
have  been  written  on  the  subject  of  training  is  therefore  of  the  same  importance  as  that 
these  dogs  and  on  practical  experiments  by  of  the  dog,  if  the  animal  is  to  be  made  effi- 
which  to  test  their  ability,  not  only  in  Ger-  dent  in  his  work. 

many,  but  in  several  other  countries  as  well.       In  a  series  of  illustrations  accompanying  an 
Shepherd  dogs  and  several  species  of  ter-  article  in  Redam's  Universum  (Leipzig),  from 
riers  are  mostly  used  as  police  dogs.    Their  which  we  have  digested  the  foregoing  para- 
training  is  a  difficult  and  tedious  process,  but  graphs,  the  police  dog  is  shown  at  work.    We 
see  how  he  is  set  on  the  track,  how  he  follows 
a  track,  takes  a  stone  wall  nine  feet  high, 
jumps  over  a  solid  board  fence  that  oflers  no 
foothold  whatever,  clings  to  his  man  under 
difficulties  and  even  climbs  a  tree  to  get  hold 
of  the  fugitive. 

The  following  occurrence  shows  how  a  po- 
lice dog  of  the  German  capital  procured  the 
evidence  necessary  for  the  conviction  of  the 
criminal,  which  human  skill  had  been  unable 
to  obtain: 

In  a  village  near  Berlin  fruit  had  Frequently  been 
stolen  from  different  orchards.  The  police  dog, 
Prinz,  Bent  from  Berlin  to  "work  up  the  case,' 
followed  the  track  of  the  thief  from  the  orchard  to 
a  pile  of  manure  and  then  to  a  tenement  house 
occupied  by  a  number  of  imported  farm  hands. 
Taken  inio  the  house  the  dog  crept  under  a  bed  in 
the  last  room  he  entered  and  brought  forth  a  shirt 
and  a  paper  bag  full  of  gooseberries.  He  then  was 
taken  out  to  the  held  where  the  residents  of  the 
tenement  house  were  at  work  and  immediately 
located  the  owner  of  the  bed.  Investigation' 
showed  that  the  shirt  belonged  toanolher  work- 
man, from  whom  it  had  been  stolen  together  with 
30  marks  wrapped  up  in  it.  The  stolen  money 
was  found  in  the  manure  pile.  The  suspected 
farm  hand  confessed  both  the  stealing  of  the  fruit 
and  of  the  money. 

Simply  marvelous  must  have  been  the  in- 
telligence of  the  police  dog  which,  not  long 
ago,  met  a  crying  little  girl  In  the  street,  took 
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GERMAN  POLICE  OFFICERS  WITH  DOGS 

the  scent  from  her,  went  back  on  her  track,  of  a  safe-blower  who  had  left  no  other  trace 

and  a  few  minutes  later  returned  with  the  behind  him  than  a  few  matches  that  he  had 

dollar  that  the  little  girl  had  lost.    Another  lighted.     Many  other   striking  illustraticms 

dc%  brought  about  the  arrest  and  conviction  might  be  cited. 


GARDENING-A   KINGDOM    OF   HAPPINESS 

IF,  with  the  approach  of  spring,  the  gentle  darkness  before  subjecting  ihem  to  the  next  day's 

*  art  of  gardening  does  not  gain  many  new  heat    transplant  by  the  light  of  a  candle  or  a 

J        .           ■»       -11         .    u      .L      r      1.      t   m  friendly   moon;   who,   with   shnnking  thumb  and 

devotees,  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  Mrs.  forefinger,  strip  the  roses  of  millions  of  aphis,  or 

Margaret  Deland,   who  in  CoutUry  Life  in  shake  powdered  sulphur  over  mildewed  leaves— 

America  writes  of  "The  Toys  of  Gardening"  and   brush   it   out   of  their  own   hair  afterward; 

in  such  a  delighUul  vein  as  to  make  one  long  ""^^  ^J^  ^^fV  **">  .^"^  '^^\  ^l*"  ^  <<""  ^padc  and 

, '      ,       ,          \                        u      ji    L               J  scant   breath,  dig  deep  holes  in   whirh  to  plant 

for  the  days  when  one  can  handle  hoe,  spade,  their  perennials;    nay.  who  stagger  along  with  a 

or  rake,  and  emulate  the  example  which  she  wheelbarrow  full  of  malodorous  dressing  which 

has  so  successfully  set.     After  poking  a  little  must  lie  put  into  the  holes  first:  these  have  been 

to  .t  Madam  Crc„,«,,  who  has  to  a*  he,  CSf  .tT  l!=»  ."S-"*  ZX Sff.Tr 

lord  gardener  the  name  of  this  or  that  plant,  worms— yes,  and  about  seedsmen  whose  seeds 

who"can*tgodownonher  knees  on  the  damp  did  not  come  up.    Thescpcrsons,  sunburned,  moist 

earth"  because  she  wears  an  embroidered  of  forehead  and  upper  lip   with  a  crick  in  their 

go„„-"a  poor  creature  who  has  paid  some-  ^J  SlUZ^^i^^'ii^t,^:SS^ 

body  to  take  joy  out  of  her  hands— actually  ,hcse,  and  only  these,  understand  the  joy  of  a 

paid  him  to  dig  and  perspire,  to  mourn,  to  garden.     They   have,  through   much   tribulation, 

rejoice  for  her,"  and  who  "can  never  have  the  entered  the  Kingdom  of  Gardening, 

faintest  idea  of  what  a  garden  means,"  Mrs.  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  once  said  that, 

Deland  observes  that  "as  the  handicap  of  when  it  came  to  art,  "  inspiration  was  perspj- 

wealth  lessens,  the  climb  to  happiness  be-  ration";  and  the  same  may  be  said  about 

gins."    And  by  and  by  the  top  is  reached —  gardening:    "happiness    is  — perspiration." 

"a  top  of  hope.     In  fact,  hope  is  the  first  "When  you  think  how  much  there  is  to  do 

blessing  that  a  garden  grants."    There  is  even  in  a  Httle  garden— if  you  are  stingy 

nothing  on  earth,  Mrs.  Deland  thinks,  that  enough  to  keep  all  the  work  to  yourself— it  is 

"encourages  hope  more  persistently  and  il-  obvious  that,  from  frost  to  frost,  happiness 

logically  than  does  a  garden."     The  creatures  need  never  end."    Then  there  are  the  seeds- 

of  hope  are  easily  recognizable  by  their  deeds,  men's  announcements  to  feed  the  flame  of 

Here  is  a  picture  of  them:  hope.     One  never  loses  belief  in  these  "  mad- 

They  are  they  who  weed  in  the  burning  sun;  dening,  beguiling  catalogues  that  begin  to  pile 

who,  to  gain  for  their  seedlings  some  hours  of  cool  up  on  tables  and  desks  about  the  first  of 
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February."     We  goon  ** believing — ^andbuy-  veloped,  namely,  patience.     Says  Mrs.  Be- 
ing*'; and  when  we  do  this  "it  is  evident  that  land: 
besides  hope  the  garden  is  cultivating  in  us 

the  noble  virtue  of  trust  in  our  fellow  men."  ^p  in  Maine  we  learn  this  le^n  especially  when 

.,,                n                 ji4.rii  we  sow  our  seeds.    We  plant  them,  and  that  very 

And  when  our  flowers  and  plants  fall  measur-  ^ight  we  lie  awake  to  lisien  to  the  spund  of  rain  on 

ably  short  of  the  promises  held  out  in  the  the  roof,  and  think  of  the  seeds  lying  in  the  warm 
catalogues;  when,  for  instance,  the  Lilium  sul-  darkness  of  the  newly  dup:,  fragrant  earth;  we  feel 
phureum,  described  so  glowingly  as  reaching  ^^^  ^^f]}}  ^^^^^^/Jjf^  ^^'""^  ^^/**^  in  them;  it  is 

'^  ,  r  X  •  1  ^u  ^i.  •  u  X  r  .  V  •  SO  excitmg  that  the  very  next  morning  some  of 
nearly  a  foot  m  length,  attains  but  four  mches  ^g  ^^e  so  weak-minded  as  to  rush  out  to  see  if 

we  decide  "it  must  have  been  our  own  fault  something  hasn't  sprouted! 
because  we  planted  it  too  deep,  and  we  resolve 

to  try  again  next  spring."  Thus,  "besides  And  if  the  seeds  do  not  come  up  at  all,  it 
hopefulness  and  truat,  the  garden  develops  in  will  only  "make  us  work  harder  next  year; 
the  gardener  humility."  and   the   harder   the   gardener   works,    the 

In  April,  the  fourth  garden  blessing  is  de-  happier  he  is." 


IDEAS  ABOUT  WOMEN 


W^ 


E  are  inclined  to  think  of  our  women  as  In  the  description  of  this  impossible  crea- 
Sir  Charles  Adderly  thought  of  the  ture,  Mrs.  Cox  permits  herself  to  soar  away 
farmers  of  Warwickshire,  namely,  that  they  into  the  domain  of  the  exotic.  The  "Woman 
are  "the  best  breed  in  the  world."  That  this  in  Profile"  is — "impassive  as  though  sculp- 
smug,  Angelican  complacency  is  but  a  blind-  tured  and  yet  aglow  with  the  tints  of  life"; 
ness  which  insists  on  a  superiority  that  does  her  tresses  "cradle  each  other  in  a  slumbrous 
not  exist,  is  the  contention  of  several  promi-  vivacity  like  that  of  covied  serpents,  her 
nent  writers  on  social  and  ethical  problems,  lashes  lay  like  a  black  butterfly  upon  her 
Marian  Cox,  whose  astounding  book,  "The  cheek."  The  story  turns  to  satire  by  the 
Crowds  and  the  Veiled  Woman, "  was  a  liter-  timely  discovery  of  the  friend  that  the 
ary  sensation  of  the  past  year,  writes  in  the  charmer  of  Prince  Dolmar  is  only  a  beautiful 
March  Forum  a  stinging  satire  on  the  Amer-  wax  dummy,  the  plaything  of  an  elderly  and 
ican  women  of  wealth  and  social  position,  eccentric  nobleman.  The  Prince  then  re- 
It  is  a  brilliant  sketch  of  the  arrangement  of  turns  to  his  heiress  with  the  remark  that, 
an  international  marriage  between  Cynthia  "after  all,"  this  nobleman  is  "the  only 
Marlowe,  an  American  heiress  to  many  mil-  happy  man,  because  no  one  has  disturbed  his 
lions,  and  Prince  Dolmar,  a  fortune-hunting  illusions."  His  friend  advises  him  to  turn 
nobleman.  his  eyes  in  the  future  upon  the  only  woman- 

in-profile  upon  whom  it  is  "safe  to  found  a 

THE  WOMAN  IN  PROFILE  romance,  the  woman  on  the  American  dollar." 

Apropos  of  this,  the  author  asks  concerning 

All  goes  well,   the  contracts  are  signed,  the  American  woman:  "Is  there  more  than  a 

the  dowry  agreed  upon,  even  the  wedding  profile  to  her?    Or  is  she  really  a  metallic 

ceremony  rehearsed,  when,  without  reason,  goddess  blank  on  the  other  side?     There  is 

Prince  Dolmar  shuts  himself  within  his  rooms  something  about  her  so  callous  and  yet  so 

and  refuses  to  see  his  fiancee.    A  friend  and  artificial,    so   piquantly   naive   and   yet   so 

adviser,  Sidney  Waite,  who  has  backed  his  poseuse."    Mrs.  Cox  in  her  description  of  the 

pursuit  of  American  dollars,  seeks  him  out  heiress,  Cynthia  Marlowe,  summarizes  the 

to  discover  the  reason  for  his  action.  Prince  symptoms  of  the  insidious  disease  that  has 

Dolmar  confesses  that  he  is  at  last  in  love,  attacked  the  American   woman  of  exalted 

hopelessly,  irreparably  in  love,  with  a  woman  position, 
whom  he  does  not  know,  and  whom  he  has 

only   seen   from   the   window   of   his   apart-  Cynthia  Marlowe  in  personality    was   stanch, 

ment,— the  "Woman  in  Profile."    In  excuse  sallow  and  strident;   and  affected  the  extreme  of 

r      u'           J     ^i_i_        i_'f'      j^i      If  smartness  m  attire  and  manner.    She  had  watcn- 

for  his  conduct  he  begs  his  friend  to  look  from  f^i  eyes,  an  indiscreet  mouth  unable  to  close  over 

the  window  upon  her  beauty.     Across  the  its  stores,  and  a  shapely  nose,  whose  nostrils  had 

court  that  separates  Prince  Dolmar's  suite  each  a  little  nick  in  them,  as  though  worn  there 

from  another  building,  they  gaze  at  the  pro-  ^V  her  constant  scenting  for  victims  for  snubs.    In 

^1       ,             •  !_•      1     u        -L-f  1                     r      •  character,  she  was  the  typical  American  woman 

file  of  a  ravishingly  beautiful  woman  who  is  ^s  the  possession  of  great  wealth  evolves  her.    She 

sitting  in  a  window.  was  enpanoptied  in  suspicion  regarding  everything 
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of  her  own  nationality  and  was  so  much  like  alt 
her  social  compatriots  that  her  chiuE  aim  in  life 
was  to  distinguish  herself  from  them.  Thus  slie 
expended  her  energies  and  time  ina  calculating  vigil 
of  life.  She  was  vigilant  against  any  abrt^tion 
of  her  wealth  and  social  position,  a  thing  so  pre- 
carious in  the  headless  ctiaos  of  New  York  society 
that  its  quest  wholly  consumes  the  feminine  nature 
in  futile  strife  with  each  other,  and  refused  to  know 
any  one  whose  limitations  of  purse  or  visiting  list 
opened  them  to  the  suspicion  of  wanting  some- 
thing from  her.  Americans  want  so  much  that 
they  cannot  tolerate  any  want  in  another.  But 
vigilance  absorbed  only  a  portion  of  her  energies; 
the  rest  was  expended  in  calculations  as  to  ways 
and  means  of  procuring  more  self-aggrandizement. 
She  was  a  patroniier  of  the  arts,  like  all  the  ambi- 
tious plutocrats  of  her  country,  but  not  a  patron: 
that  is,  she  would  give  a  surplus  of  admiration  or 
money  to  any  form  of  art  or  arrist  already  in  their 
ultimate  of  rank,  beyond  any  need  of  her  or  of 
others,  but  had  no  more  perception  or  regard  tor 
the  uncircuiating  mintage  of  art's  gold  than  has  a 
cowslip  for  a  comet.  Philanthropy,  also,  she 
adopted;  for  it  was  fashionable  and  kept  her  name 
and  picture  in  the  papers;  but  she  made  her  secre- 
tary select  all  the  philanthropies  to  which  she  so 
liberally  contributed  and  protect  her  vigorously 
from  turning,  reading  or  hearing  anything  about 
them.  She  had  now  been  out  five  seasons  in  New 
York  society  and  had  concluded  that  no  fields  to 
conquer  were  there, — everything  was  too  readily 
and  exclusively  accorded  to  the  open  sesame  of 
wealth.  She  resolved  upon  a  marriage  that  would 
transplant  her  into  vast  alien  spheres,  whose  re- 
luctance to  absorb  her  would  stimulate  all  her 
energies  and  faculties.  This  'n  the  secret  of  the 
American  woman's  love  of  deracinarion.  She  must 
have  something  to  overcome;  some  antagonism 
to  arm  her.  The  Father  of  her  Country  is  suitably 
emblemized  by  an  axe  and  this  little  implement 
dancing  in  her  corpuscles  is  the  root  of  her  viander- 


Another  Viewpoint 

Professor  J.  Laurence  I-aughlin's  article 
"Women  and  Wealth,"  in  Scribner's  for 
February,  is  by  no  means  satirical;  it  is 
ijitelligently  analytical  of  the  conditions  that 
surround  the  American  woman  of  superior 
resource.  He  notes  that,  along  with  the  phe- 
nomenon of  desire  for  distinction  that  invari- 
ably accompanies  affluence,  we  have  a  great 
shifting  of  standards  and  lowering  of  ethical 
ideals.    In  his  own  words; 


In  this  pitiful  social  climbing,  in  this  devastating 
social  rivalry,  in  which  certain  rcquirem 
the  force  of  tyrannical  despotism,  and 

character  dwindles  to  the  unconscious  _ 

of  what  is  supposed  to  be  "the  thing."  the  quality 
or  many  well-to-do  women  is  very  plainly  deteri- 
orating. Among  them  courses  of  action,  personal 
estimates  are  not  based  on  conscious  reflection,  on 
tests  of  right  and  wrong,  on  a  judicial  balancing  of 
right  ana  wrong,  but  almost  entirely  on  what 
"others  will  think";  that  is,  on  the  tyranny  of 
chance  opinion  in  the  social  set,  which  they  value 
more  than  their  own  souls. 


UKS.  HAKIAN  COX 

Professor  I^ughlin  attributes  this  deteri- 
oration of  women  of  wealth  to  their  attitude 
of  mind,  which  out  of  its  emptiness  and  selfish 
idleness  asks,  "What  am  I  getting  out  of 
life?"  not  "What  am  I  putting  into  it?" 
Nor  does  he  think  this  condition  of  mind, 
this  weakening  of  moral  fiber  confined  by  any 
means  to  women  atone;  the  idle  sons  of  the 
very  rich  are  not  more  immune  from  this 
subtle  degeneracy  than  the  idle  daughters. 
In  a  broad  sweep  of  perspective  he  brings  the 
responsibility  back  in  large  measure  to  the 
husband  and  the  father,  for  the  ethical 
standards  of  the  wife  and  the  sons  and 
daughters  are  colored  to  no  uncertain  degree 
by  the  ethical  standards  of  the  husband  and 
the  father.  The  American  man  of  wealth  has 
abundantly  looked  after  the  physical  need  of 
the  American  woman,  but  he  has  left  her 
mind  and  soul  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
If  she  preys  upon  man  with  her  false  stand- 
ards of  vanity,  extravagance  and  foolish 
emulation,  it  is  man  who  must  shoulder  part 
of  the  blame,  for  he  has  instilled  into  her 
shallow,  childlike  mind  those  same  preda- 
tory in  still  cLs. 

Professor  Laughlin  docs  not  think  the 
remedy  tor  this  state  of  affairs  can  exist 
either  in  woman  suffrage  or  in  a  change  of 
government;  he  looks  with  serene  hopeful- 
ness to  the  dissemination  of  higher  ideals  and 
the  subsequent  regeneration  of  society.  Just 
so  long  as  we  continue  to  insist  that  we  are 
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the  "best  breed ^'  in  the  world,  just  so  long  its  virility  when  given  unlimited  satisfactions, 

as  we  have  not  a  tenderness  of  conscience  Fortunately  riches  are  not  universal,  and  the 

and  a  humility  of  spirit,  we  are  in  danger  of  mass  of  mankind  are  under  the  spur  of  neces- 

losing  what  the  catechism  terms  "our  immor-  sity  to  high  thinking  because  it  is  essential  to 

tal  souls."    There  are  but  few  who  can  steady  their  material  existence.     Fortunately,  also, 

themselves  in  this  busy  age  and  look  up>on  it  lies  in  the  power  of  each  woman  to  deddc 

life  with  anything  akin  to  clear  vision.    To  for  herself  whether  she  will  be  weakly  swept 

those  who  can,  however,  there  is  no  fear  of  along  by  the  prevailing  current  of  self-indul- 

the  permanent  deterioration  of  the  American  gence  or  whether  she  will  rise  totheresponsi- 

woman.      To    quote    Mr.    Laughlin    again :  bility  of  setting  higher  the  ethical  standards 

"As  yet  the  human  race  seems  unable  to  keep  of  our  social  life." 


A  POLITICAL  EXECUTION  IN  A  RUSSIAN  PRISON 

A  DRAMATIC    f>ortrayal    of   a    Russian  the  boards  which  served  as  a  bed.    He  was  a  tall, 

poUUcal  execution,  by  Leonide  Semenov,  ^*^^"  "^t?-  ^'^^  ^'^^  ""^^^  ^"^  and  weary   sad 

r.j.     .y      r\u      r^       t        J         c     ja  eyes.     His  nerves  were  unstrune  and  his  whole 

IS  printed  m  the  Open  Court;  and  prefixed  to  body  worn  out.    One  thought  never  left  his  head, 

it  is  the  following  note  by  the  late  Count  Leo  where  it  clung  most  pertinaciously. 

Tolstoy,  dated  January,  1910:  During  the  past  few  days  he  had  tried  with  all  his 

strength  to  put  away  from  him  all  feeling.    He  had 

The  account  which  follows  shows,  it  seems  to  become  quite  indifferent  to  death,— "a  slight  nec- 

me,  remarkable  literary  workmanship.     It  is  full  essary  operation,"  he  would  often  say  to  himself 

of  feeling  and  artistic  imagination.     It  should  be  while  smoking  a  cigarette.    "And  afterward,  what? 

given  the  widest  publicity.     This  wish  of  mine  Nothing. 

recalls  a  conversation  which  I  once  had  with  Os-  ^  the  engineer  would  read  and  smoke.    Then 

trovsky,  the  dramatist.    I  fiad  iust  written  a  play,  "e  would  pace  his  cell  to  begin  reading  again. 
**The  Contaminated   Family,'    which   I   read  to 

him,  remarking  that  I  should  like  to  see  it  pub-  The  disgust  and  terror  of  the  officials  them- 

lished  as  soon  as  oossible.     He  thereupon  replied:  g^j^^g  ^^^  ^j^^g  depicted: 

Why,  are  you  afraid  people  are  going  to  become  ^ 

more  intelligent?"    These  words  were  quite  to  the  ,,.,.,,,. 

point  in  this  matter  of  my  poor  play.  But  in  this  The  night  of  this  same  day,  when  the  condemned 
other  matter  the  situation  is  quite  different.  To-  men  were  waked  up  for  execution,  all  the  officials 
day  nobody  can  help  hoping  that  men  may  become  who  were  to  take  part  in  the  lugubrious  affair 
more  intelligent  and  that  the  horrors  described  be-  were  seized  with  a  feeling  of  terror  and  anguish, 
low  cease,  though  there  is  little  reason  to  believe  The  sub-director  of  the  pnson.  a  young  officer  on 
that  such  will  be  the  case.  Hence  it  is  that  I  esteem  duty  that  night,  with  a  very  handsome  and  some- 
most  useful  every  word  raised  against  what  is  now  what  effeminate  face,  while  hastening  through  the 
going  on  in  Russia.  prison's    somber  passageways,    lighted  by    little 

Leo  Tolstoy.  petroleum  lamps,  felt  much  as  he  used  to  feel  as  a 

child  when  alone  in  the  woods,  trembling  at  every 

rr.i_               ^-         f*u               .•                       *4.t^  sound,  at  every  tree,  as  though  they  boded  danger. 

The  narrative  of  the  execution  opens  with  ^e  imagined  now  that  a  thousand  invisible  and 

a  description  of  the  prison,  with  "  the  same  terrible  eyes  were  staring  at  him  from  every  side, 

walls,  the  same  barred  windows,  the  soldiers  surprising  him  in  the  act  of  committing  a  base  and 

lolling  about,   smoking,   telling  stories,  and  terrible  crime     He  had  just  been  appointed  sub- 

.,*?,,'                 "'             °                '  director,  and  this  was  the  first  time  he  was  to  take 

iaugning.  p^P|.  [^  j^j^  execution. 

Ni:\C'^ollf:^'';Lli:rroL%^^^^^^  m  the  middle  of  the  night  the  prisoners  arc 

their  narrow  cells;  then,  on  a  sudden,  they  would  aroused   from   their  bunks,  pale  and  tired, 

tremble,  would  listen  to  what  was  going  on,   and  They  look  dazedly  about  them.     They  are 

then  begin  once  more  their  endless,  aimless  tramp,  ordered  to  make  haste.     Everybody  wants 

of^rX^ntd'tl,"  ::^^1:Zr''''  '"^^  "'•"^  the  tembk  business  over  as  rapidly  as  possi- 

ble.  The  engineer  had  fallen  asleep.  He  had 
There  are  five  victims  in  all.  One  is  an  smoked  so  much  during  the  day  that  his 
engineer;  a  second  is  a  young  college  boy  of  serves  were  overexcited.  When  called,  he 
eighteen;  another  is  one  Klemenkine,  a  man  started  up  and  ran  his  fingers  through  his 
of  southern  type  with  a  fine  face  and  thick  hair.  He  said  to  himself.  Only  death  re- 
hair;  a  fourth,  the  son  of  a  deacon;  and  the  "lains  and  then  all  is  ended.  A  httle  opera- 
other  a  workman.  tion,  that  is  all."     He  wou  d  have  hked  to 

tarry;  but  the  soldiers   yell:   "Get   ready. 

The  engineer  sighed  and  threw  himself  down  t)n    Hurry! 
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Tbe  prisoners  are  hurried  to  the  prison  going  to  die,  that  in  a  moment  all  would  be  over, 

registry  to  have  their  names  taken.     They  Y"^^  ^^^  ^^\u^^l  produced  them.    Twice  he 

iV  1-1  1     1-  .^      t_  ^  ^  looked  up  at  the  starry  heavens,  and  the  stars 

walk  hke  somnambuhsts,  between  two  rows   seemed  to  tell  him  the  same  thing.    For  the  last 

of  soldiers.     The  most  terrified  was  the  young  time  he  drew  into  his  lungs  a  long  draught  of  the 

college  boy,  who  was  sobbing  in  spite  of  his  cold  fresh  air  and  then  he  himself  kicked  away  the 

evident  efforts  not  to.break  down      At  length  ^'^^l^Jlel'^e' traf^1I.Tdeeply  affected  by 

he  stammers,  almost  m  a  whisper,    1—1  want  ^^^^  scene  of  the  college  boy,  yelled  at  the  top  of 

a  priest."     Whereupon  the  deacon's  son  ex-  his  voice  and  shouted  out  that  this  act  would  never 

claims  with  an  oath,  "  I  want  a  cigarette."     A  be  pardoned  these  "  villains  and  brutes." 

feeling  of  pity  comes  over  the  engineer;  and  ,.  ^^  *,*?»«  imprecation,  the  Judge  Advocate  and  all 

,  ^    ^  *\,-^     rn  «iir     ij  •..       4.1.    i.     4.  the   othcrs   trembled.      But    they   said    nothmg, 

he  says  to  the  officer:     Would  it  not  be  best  knowing  that  the  hour  for  discussion  had  ended. 

to  hang  the  boy  first?  I  am  ready  to  wait.  It  The  workmen  shook  with  cold,  and  the  son  pf 
will  be  easier  for  the  child."  Then  comes  the  deacon  tried  to  say  something,  but  his  eyes 
the  final  act  were  naggard  and  no  words  would  come. 

***** 

It  was  a  terrible  scene.    Tears  were  in  all  eyes.       Twenty   minutes  later,   twenty  long  minutes, 

All  felt  that  it  should  be  ended.    So  the  hangman  during  which  the  Judge  Advocate  and  the  others 

seized  the  lad  the  first,  who  then  suddenly  became  stamp>ed   about   impatiently   in   the   snow,    they 

silent  and  swooned.  turned  away  from  the  hanging  men,  freezing  with 

While  entering  the  courtyard,  the  engineer  had  cold.    The  young  officer  and  the  director  loolred 

urged  that  everything  possible  should  be  done  for  at  their  watches.     The  doctor,   wrapped  in  his 

the  boy,  and  when  he  saw  that  there  were  five  cloak,  moved  from  one  corpse  to  the  other  hastily 

scaffolds,   he  grew  still  calmer.     Again  the  old  feeling  their  legs,  though  scarcely  touching  them, 

feeling  of  the  littleness  of  everything  took  still  Then  he  murmured: 

stronger  hold  upon  him  so  that  the  sobs  of  the  bov       "  Yes,  they  are  all  dead,  quite  dead.    We  can  go 

no  longer  touched  him.    He  knew  that  they  were  all  now,  and  I  will  sign  the  document  to  this  effect. 


ENGLISH  ARISTOCRACY   FROM   A  GERMAN 

POINT  OF  VIEW 

THE  leading  article  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  very  rich  as  belonging  to  the  highest  class.    It 

MaxuniUan   Hardcn's  weekly,  the  Zu-  is  just  about  the  same  to-day.   Their  visits  to  town 

,      y.      .  •  •.    J  t  iZ.  i.  are  not  so  rare,  its  attractions  being  greater.  They 

kunft,  gives  a  spinted  survey  of  the  present  ^y  be  seen  in  season  at  the  opera,  the  Derby, 

Status  of  the  English  aristocracy.  The  writer  etc.,— ^ven  at  times  in  Pariiament,  where  no  one 
points  to  the  striking  fact  that,  in  spite  of  is  surprised  to  find  but  half  a  dozen  lords  trans- 
aU  the  Government's  engines  having  been  f^^^K  the  business  of  the  day  in  conversational 

J.       ^j  '^xi-TT  fT      j^«        tones.     Their  power  is  still  most  strongly  rooted 

durected  agamst  the  House  of  Lords,  twice  ;„  the  country-seats,  the  homes  of  their  ancestors, 

within  a  year  the  Liberal  majority  has  re-  where  every  foot  of  soil  is  rich  with  their  memories. 

mained  about  the  same,  indicating  the  hold — 

though  a  waning  one — that  the  nobility  still  In  wealth  the  British  peerage  "  compares 

has  upon  the  English  people.     He  contrasts  with  that  of  Rome." 

this  feeling  with  that  prevailing  in  Prussia 

toward  the  Junker,  who,  under  similar  cir-  ,  ^}^^^  7^^u^^^  ^^^  Dukes  of  Richmond,  Bed- 

.  1 J  il         L  u  I     •      1      lord,  and  Sutherland  were  credited  With  an  income 

cumstances,  would  have  been  overwhelmingly  ^f  from  four  to  six  million  marks  [$1,000,000  to 

defeated.  $1,500,000],  and  it  was  said  that  the  Marquis  of 

The  reform  year  1832  left  the  Upper  House    Bredalbane  could  ride  with  a  swift  horse  thirty- 

what  it  was  when  the  first  royal  writs  sum-  three  hours  in  a  straight  line  without  crossing  the 
^   ^j  4.U    1     J      r  ^1-         •!  -..  ^  *.!-   •      boundary  of   his   domains.      Lord    Northampton 

moned  the  lords  of  the  soil  to  represent  their   ^^^^  ^^^  ^cres  of  land  in  London  and  the  Duke  of 

feudatories — 2l  Senate  with  the  good  and  the  Westminster  neariy  400  acres;  while  the  Duke  of 
bad  features  of  a  strictly  privileged  body.  Eng-  Norfolk's  property  on  the  Strand  is  said  to  yield 
land's  nobleshave  in  the  centuries  which  have  ^^"^..^  y^^^^y  ^"^^"^^  *^^  °^^'"  ^  ^»"»°P  P^."^^^ 

«.«^..^U4.  «     I.         A     u              •      au  •                  J  sterling.    These  are  the  crowning  points,  but  riches 

wrought  such  vast  changes  in  their  own  and  ^^e  plentiful  below  them.  too.    Senatorial  wealth 

Other  lands,  scarcely  altered  their  mode  of  life,  does  not  necessarily  imply  senatorial  arrogance 

and  exclusiveness — England's  nobility,  as  a  whole, 

Poggio-Bracciolini,  the  papal  secretary,  writing  has  never  in  a  niggardly  spirit  shirked  its  social 

four  hundred  years  ago,  upon  a  visit  to  England,  duties.     Nor  have  they  disdained  to  mate  with 

remarked  that  the  English  aristocracy  disdained  rich  heiresses  of  the  bourgeoisie  or  to  accept  fat 

to  live  in  towns  but  did  not  disdain  to  reap  profits  benefices.    Instead  of  cursing  the  evolution  which 

from  husbandry,  an4  were  inclined  to  recognize  gives  the  nation  new  strength,  like  the  leading  Ger- 
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man  landed  nobility,  and  decrying  it  as  the  fore-  annual  expenditure  of  about  $500,000,000.     The 

runner  of   revolution;    instead  of  bewailing   the  rich,    backed    by    the    House    of    Lords,    protest 

rapid   rise   of   industry,   the   increased   abandon-  against  new  taxation,  and  the  taxes  will  not — 

ment  of  country   life,    labor   agitation,    etc.,   the  as  in  former  days  in  spite  of  martial  equipment 

peers  apprentice   their  sons  to  great  merchants,  — be   lowered.    Asquith    had    dared  to  proclaim 

with  the  result   that   they   benefit    by   the   new  that  the  nation  will  no  longer  submit   to   being 

movements.  divided    into   three   classes,   two    of  which,   the 

bourgeoisie  and   the  proletariat,   groan   under   a 

There  has  happened  in  England  what  al-  shameful  yoke. 
ways  happens  when  a  right  outlives  the  glory 

which  gave  it  birth,  continues  this  writer.  .   Twice  within  a  year  the  same  Liberal  major- 
ity!   To  estimate  how  remote  even  to-day 

The  privileges  of  a  caste  whose  achievements  such  a  thing  as  a  fierce  aversion  to  the  heredi- 

gradually  faded  from  memory  became  onerous,  tary  nobility  is  in  a  Briton,  we  must  imagine 
Kecause  the  nobility  realizes  this  it  prevailingly       ,•'.  ij   l  •      t»         •       u      u  iir«i 

favors  a  daring  policy  which  may  enable  itslnem-  ^hat  would  happen  m  Prussia  should  Wil- 

bers  to  shed  new  luster  on  their  names  as  soldiers  ham's  mmisters,  as  did  George  s,  summon  the 

or   diplomats.     The   country   has   reaped   even  people  to  battle  in  strident  tones  resounding 

greater  benefits  from  this  eagerness  for  expansion  through  the  land,  backed  by  all  the  Govem- 
than  the  aristocracy  itself.     But  rancor  ceases  in  .  *^  .  ^v     t      1  i_  i-» 

face  of  fine  achievement.     The  Briton  regards  ^^^^  agencies.     The  Junker,  whose  achievc- 

envy  as  the  meanest  of  vices.    He  can  look  with-  ments  for  his  country  certainly  equal  those 

out  jealousy  at  his  richer  neighbor,  thinking  the  of  the  English  nobility,  would,  with  the  most 

plain  man  with  a  moderate  wage,  right  treatment,  strenuous  efforts,  save  perhaps  a  dozen  seats 

an  occasional  holiday,  not  so  badly  on  after  all.  •     4.1,    y       j* 

And,  finally,  class  distinctions  there  must  be:   as  ^^  '-"^  Lanatag. 
in  the  family,  so  in  the  state — men  who  are  not 

bound  and  harrowed  by  necessity,  men  taught  by  A  nobility  that  in  such  a  storm  was  not  torn 
spotless  family  tradition  to  rule  and  conduct  by  its  roots  from  the  popular  favor  must  have 
affairs.  Even  in  the  latter  days  of  Victoria  a  man  retained  a  -political  sagacity  almost  unprecedented 
like  Proudhon,  with  his  idea  of  equal  property,  in  history.  The  House  of  Lords  is  much  the  same 
small  holdings,  would  have  found  no  hearing,  as  in  the  days  of  Edward  I;  it  is  still  wide  open  to 
Since  then,  after  a  long  period  of  peace  (the  Boer  the  heads  of  the  nobility  and  church  dignitaries. 
War  added  little  glory  to  the  nobility),  faith  in  the  The  Lords  need  only  to  declare  themselves  in  favor 
use  of  an  aristocracy  has  waned.  Its  most  con-  of  Home  Rule — they  could  then  retain  a  part  of 
spicuous  members  are  idlers  who  have  married  for  their  veto  power.  For  without  the  Irish  votes 
money  and  care  nothing  for  the  public  welfare.  Asquith  can  accomplish  nothing  against  them; 
What  has  become  of  the  army  under  their  lead  and  the  Irish,  if  self-government  with  a  Parliament 
was  shown  in  the  Transvaal.  Kinship  to  a  duke  in  Dublin  were  granted  them,  would,  as  conserva- 
opens  the  way  to  high  places  in  the  Government,  tive  landowners,  have  no  interest  in  curtailing 
Slowly,  under  the  influence  of  Socialist  criticism  the  power  of  the  peers.  This  certainty  might  to 
and  increased  political  demands,  public  sentiment  a  Tory  genius  point  the  way  to  a  new  salvaticn 
is  changing.  Not  much  more  is  to  be  reaped  from  before  the  winter's  close;  the  Tory  party,  how- 
foreign  parts.    The  navy  and  the  army  involve  an  ever,  lacks  a  statesman  of  that  caliber. 


AN  ILLUSTRATION  OF  JAPANESE  COURAGE 


PDUARDO   HERVEVA  DE  LA  ROSA,   fuHy  fulfilled  his  duty  and  proceeded  with  his 

^  attache  of  the  Spanish  Legation  in  Tokyo,  ^^''f "'  \tf^'  *"  perfect  calm  until  the  hour  of  his 
,  '    '     .    jt  r  ^\.     n     '  X    r^  1  J    1      death.     We  are  dying  for  our  country,  doing  our 

has  communicated  to  the  Remsta  General  de  la  ^^^y^  ^nd  therefore  have  nothing  to  regret.    The 

Marina  of  Madrid,  an  extraordinary  docu-  only  thing  I  am  afraid  of  is  that  this  accident  may 
ment  found  in  the  pocket-book  of  Ensign  be  misrepresented  and  may  hamper  the  develop- 
Sakuma  who  died  from  suffocation  with  all  ment  and  progress  of  the  submarine  type  of  vessels. 
^,  f  o  1-  •  XT  ^  i_  !_•  r-L  I  beseech  my  superiors  and  my  colleagues  to  go  on 
the  crew  of  bubmanne  No.  6  when  his  craft  working  with  zeal  and  not  to  misinterpret  this 
failed  to  come  to  the  surface  in  the  course  of  accident,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  study  as  care- 
maneuvers  on  the  coast  of  Suwa  several  fully  as  possible  the  development  and  progress  of 
monthlago.  It  illustrates  fittingly  the  grim  the^^submarine.  Then  we  will  have  nothing  to 
determination    and    scorn   of    death    which 

Japanese  soldiers  have  always  displayed  in  The  document  then  proceeds  to  explam 

the  hour  of  danger.     It  begins  thus:  with  all  technical  details  the  causes  of  the 

accident  and  describes  the  process  of  gradual 

This  is  the  testament  of  Sakuma,  officer  in  com-  disruption  of  the  ship  by  the  pressure  of  the 

Tu- •  J  '".^''"y.  ^^^u  "*"  J'''*'"^  (*''*  ^^5v;"8j*^t  .°"^  sea.     We  quote  further: 
of  His  Majesty  s  submarines  sink  and  for  navinj?,  ^ 

out  of  carelessness,  cut  short  the  life  of  my  sub-        Water  is  flowing  in  and  the  men  are  wet  and 

ordinates.     Every  member  of  the  crew  has  faith-    cold.     I  have  always  advised  the  crew  to  attend 
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to  the  most  insignificant  details,  to  retain  their  Xhe  document  closes  with  these  sentences: 
self  control  and  to  work  with  energy.    It  may  be 

that  some  people  will  laugh  at  my  words  after  this  OFFICIAL  TESTAMENT.  With  the  deepest 
accident,  but  lam  convinced  that  I  am  right.  .  .  .  reverence  I  beseech  his  Majesty  to  bestow  his 
The  dial  on  the  tower  indicates  a  depth  of  52.  high  protection  so  that  the  families  of  my  subor- 
Although  we  have  done  our  best  to  pump  out  the  dinates  do  not  find  life  too  much  of  a  burden.  .  .  . 
water  there  has  not  been  any  change  since  twelve  This  is  the  only  thought  which  worries  me.  .  .  . 
o'clock.  .  .  .  The  depth  here  must  be  about  ten  My  regards  to  the  following  gentlemen  (I  hope  to 
fathoms.  ...  I  don't  think  I  am  mistaken.  ...  be  excused  if  I  do  not  name  them  in  the  proper 
The  officers  and  crew  of  submarines  must  be  se-  order):  Minister  Saito;  Rear  Admiral  Shimamura; 
lected  among  men  of  great  courage  and  superior  Rear  Admiral  Fuju;  Captain  Nawa;  Captain 
qualities;  otherwise  they  would  encounter  many  Yansashita;'  Captain  Nahita.  (The  air  pressure 
difficulties  in  cases  of  this  kind.  .  .  .  Fortunately,  increases  and  I  feel  as  though  my  eardrums  were 
every  man  on  board  of  this  submarine  has  done  ready  to  burst.)  Captain  Ojuri;  Captain  Ide; 
his  duty.  ...  I  am  satisfied.  Every  time  I  left  Lieutenant  Matsumura  (Junichi)  Captain  Mat- 
home  I  expected  to  meet  death,  and  that  is  why  sumura  (Kiku)  he  is  my  older  brother;  Captain 
my  will  is  now  in  one  of  the  drawers  of  my  Furra  Koshi;  Professor  Nalita  Gotaro;  Prolessor 
dresser  in  Karasagi.  (It  deals  only  with  private  Ikuta  Kokinji;  .  .  .  Twelve  thirty,  breath mg  ex- 
affairs  which  I  need  not  mention.)  Mr.  Taguchi  tremely  painful  ...  I  thought  the  gasolene  had 
Asami  please  be  kind  enough  to  send  it  to  my  blown  out;  but  now  I  am  being  upset  by  the  gasolene 
father.                                                                          •  ...  Captain  Nacano.  .  .  .  It  is  now  twelve  forty. . . . 


WHAT  PRIVATE   PROPERTY   REALLY   IS 

PREMISING    that   a   f)Opulation  may  be  tal  arc  i.nvested  in  single  enterprises,  hundreds  and 

divided  into  three  classes,   dependents,  even  thousands  of  workmen  replace  the  ten  or  the 

J  J  J       ^J*  -J     ^i_  twenty,  and  the  continent  replaces  the  town  as  a 

spenders,  and  savers,  and  setting  aside  the  f^^d  of  operation,  and  the  market  is  the  world 

first  two.  Dr.  William  Kerby  in  the  Catholic  itself. 
World  discusses  the  organization  of  property 

from  the  standpoint  of  the  individual  saver.       These  corporations  attract  the  savings  of 

He  posits:  men  and  women  generally;  and  the  oppor- 

Some  thrifty  soul  saves  $500.    What  is  to  be  ^^^^^  ^^^  investment  is  offered  even  to  the 

done  with  it?    It  is  not  worth  much  for  purposes  modest  saver  of  $500.     Dr.  Kerby  traces  the 

of  investment  in  land,  in  the  hope  of  an  unearned  distinctive  features  of  private  property  as  it 

increment.    It  is  not  worth  much  to  start  aninde-  jg      jj^  says  in  substance: 
pendent  business  unless  the  saver  borrow  some       * 

more.    He  may,  it  is  true,  buy  a  little  fruit  stand        r-    ^     t-u  l    •        ^    •    •   j     ^  •  1 

or  venture  to  open  a  tiny  grocery  store,  but  he  ,.  F^t:  The  saver  who  mvestsmindustna'secun- 

probably    lacks    the    knowledge,  and    experience  ^'^^  (^.^'^^^  ^""^  ^^^^"^  ^«  typical)   becomes  part 

necessary  to  make  either  venture  a  success.    Any  °'^"^';  J"  ^"^  or  many  enterprises  without  being 

particular  thing  to  which  our  saver  could  turn  his  ^,°Ti^\!,  ^'^^^^  '1  ^"y-     ^^  *  railroad  has  40,000 

hand  and  work  efficiently  with   $500  would   be  stockholders,    it    has    40,000    partial    owners.    If 

exceptional  rather  than  typical.    The  course  that  ?,^'^^  P^f^.f  hold  its  bonds,  it  has  20,000  cred- 

presents  itself  to  him  as  most  feasible  is  to  deposit  »^°''^-    Whether  a  steel  plant,  a  department  store, 

It  in  a  bank  or  to  buy  some  kind  of  industrial  «''  ^  hakery,  m  all  cases  we  have  stock  companies 

security,   known  as  stocks    or    bonds.     He  does  or  corporations,  total  capital  divided  into  parcels, 

this,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  others  do  it.  until  t"?   scattered   ownership.      Individuals  are   part 

the  tiny  streams  of  saving  become   great   rivers  ^"^  "^^^T  complete  owners. 

through   which  power  is  furnished  for  the  whole        Second:    It  is  of  course  impracticable  for  40,000 

industrial  world  ^^  20,000  or  even  500  joint  owners  of  any  industry 

to  attempt  to  manage  it.     They  must   manage 

Now,   in   present-day   life,   industries   are  through  boards  of  directors,  which  will  be  selected 

.  rr«u  'i.   1  •     J  r  from  the  stockholders.     Ownership  is  thus  sepa- 

massive.     The  capital  reqmred  for  an  average  rated  from  management.  ^  ^ 

industry  is  much  greater   than   that   com-       Third:    The  joint  owners,  that  is  the  stock- 

manded  by  one  individual  and  too  great  for  holders,  tend  to  become  indifferent   to  manage- 

one  individual  to  risk.  Il^^]'  and  exercise  practically  no  control.     If  the 

dividends  be  high,  the  directors  may  do  as  they 

It  is  found  best  from  every  standp)oint  to  draw  please.      In    most   cases   the  joint   owners   know 

in  capital  from  manv  sides;    in  other    words,    to  nothing  about  the  business. 

borrow  from  the  public.     The  capital,  therefore,        Fourth:     In   corporations   a    tendency    usually 

that  is  usually  required  to  conduct  a  typical  mod-  appears  to  accumulate  51  per  cent,  of  the  stock  into 

ern  industry  is  divided  into  a  definite  number  of  the  hands  of  one  person,  clique,  or  group,  which 

parcels  or  shares  which  are  sold  indiscriminately  will   thereby  secure   practically  absolute  control, 

to  individuals.     The   individuals   who   purchase  In  an  issue,  49  per  cent.,  therefore,  of  the  stock- 

these  are  among  the  savers.  holders  will  have  no  more  to  say  than  the  Emperor 

Corporations  replace  the  individual  employer,  of  China  about  the  spirit  in  which  their  property 

hundreds  of  thousands  and  even  millions  in  capi-  shall  be  managed. 
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Fifth:  The  individual  who  is  part  owner  of  one  mechanism  of  credit  and  finance  have  made  a 

ligrherreThrJe  owner!  /„d*  thu^  rSo^  fundamental  unity  in  property;  and  to^y  it 

public  opinion.  IS  property  as  one  monstrous  power,  and  not 

Sixth:    Interests  are  now  so  highly  differenti-  millions  of  small  holdings,  that  is  distinctively 

ated  that  one  depends  on  half  a  dozen  others  for  the  subject  of  controversy  and  the  basis  of 

;^drra1"<LrdVnd"LfgX'^^^^^^^^^    °and^'„  attacks  made  by.  organized  labor  and  by 

industrial  output  for  their  freight.    Our  Civil  War  Sociahsm.     The  tmud  owner  of  $500  is  no 

affected  England  because  it  interrupted  the  growth  being  to  be  afraid  of.     He  offers  no  menace  to 

of  cotton  which  kept  the  wheels  moving  over  there,  our  institutions.     He  has  no  temptations  to 

rurtner,  a  snarehoider  may  become  a  director  j         •        *.\^      '*.'*,   *.*            i 

in  each  of  the  corporations  or  companies  in  which  undermme  the  mstitutions  of  government, 

he  has  investments.    Thus  one  individual  may  hold  It  IS  the  mdividual  who  through  mastery  of 

directorships  in  a  dozen  or  two  dozen  companies;  property  becomes  master  of  men  and  institu- 

and  his  interest  in  each  will  be  exercised  with  due  tions  who  is  held  m  mind  in  the  denunciations 

regard  for  the  mterests  of  the  other  corporations  ^         •*.  1        j         •*   i»            t4.          u  i_          h 

with  which  he  is  allied.    Some  years  ago^ioo  in-  ^^  capital  and  capitalism.     It  would  be  well, 

dividuals  were  reported  to  the  United  States  Sen-  observes  Dr.  Kerby,  for  us  to  keep  this  in 

ate  as  holding  over  2,000  directorates  in  American  mind  in  our  defense  of  private  proj>erty*     We 

corporations.  ^^^^  ^.^^  much  to  argue  in  defense  of  the  small 

Thus,  says  Dr.  Kerby,  we  have  a  new  fea-  owner,    and    to    overlook    the    complicated 

ture  of  modern  property  organization.  mechanism   by   which   private   property   is 

The  industrial  processes  together  with  the  completely  revolutionized.                  <• 


A  TRIO  OF  FRENCH  CONTEMPORARY  WRITERS 

IN  a  country  whose  past  is  old  and  complex  itself  as  a  governing  principle."  He  gives 
*  there  are  often  many  contradictions.  In  expression  to  his  view  of  democracy  in  his 
France,  for  instance,  side  by  side  with  the  recent  volume,  Le  Culte  de  Vlncompltence 
modern  Frenchman,  Republican  of  to-day,  ("The  Creed  of  Incompetence"),  the  initial 
stands  the  Frenchman  of  the  aristocratic  volume  of  a  series  of  critical  studies  in  what 
eighteenth  century,  traditionalist  and  mon-  concerns  French  civilization  of  to-day.  In 
archist.  Next  to  him,  on  the  other  side,  is  this  work,  to  quote  Mme.  Gagey-McAdoo, 
the  Imperialist,  somewhat  more  transitional, 

but  removed  from  the  currents  of  the  present  M.  Faguet  oflfe  3  an  analysis,  that  comes  near 
also.  Then  there  is  the  man  of  to-morrow,  being  an  arraignment,  of  democracy.  Notwith- 
the  revolutionist,  ardent  and  idealistic,  lured  standing  its  ideal,  altogether  praiseworthy,  to 
,      ^r       !-•  t         •         rr     ^         i  •     ^'         Stand  for  virtuc,  lu  its  actual  workiugs  democTatic 

by  the  chunera  of  a  reign  of  fraternal  justice,  social  or  governmental  "control"  cultivates  in- 
In  the  different  groups  there  is  a  variety  of  competence.  Democracy  is  afraid  of  "incompe- 
sentiment;  and  much  of  the  finest  an^  most  tencies";  for  democracy  is  the  rule  of  the  people, 
philosophical  French  thought,  and  the  most  f"^.  ^^e  people  fear  those  representatives -who,  by 
r  r  r      i-  ^1.  their   supenor   talents,   see   beyond   the   popular 

humanly  generous,  emanates  from  those  so-  passions  and  refuse  to  voice  them.  The  people 
cialists  who,  accepting  to-day,  labor  to  dis-  accordingly  elect  only  those  whom  they  consider 
engage  a  more  liberated  to-morrow.  These  incapable  of  outstripping  them.  Hence  govern- 
characterizations  and  differentiations  are  '"^"f,^^  incompetence  fluctuating  laws,  social  in- 
J,,,  Ti-i-  i^K    K  A        -xi.      stabihty.     Like  the  legislator,  the  magistrate  is 

made  by  Mme.  Julia  Gagey-McAdoo,  m  the  condemned  to  incompetence.  The  magistracy  is 
South  Atlantic  Quarterly^  in  her  critique  on  an  administration,  like  the  army— named,  paid, 
three  noted  French  writers,  MM.  Emile  advanced,  and  revoked  by  the  government.  De- 
Faguet,  Georges  Renard,  and  J.  H.  Rosny,  Pendent  on  this  government  .  .  .  the  judiciary 
,  ^  ,,^  ^  *  -^  ■'*    power  IS  not  independent.     Its  moral  competence 

tne  eluer.  ^g  sadly  diminished;    for  the  fear  of  reversal  in- 

It  is  to  the  class  of  traditionalists  that  Mme.    fluences  the  justice  it  deals  out  .  .  .  The  refuge 
Gagey-McAdoo  assigns  M.  Faguet,  whom  she   of  "competence"  in  a  democratic  regime  is  the 
terms  ^*the  greatest  of  living  French  critics."    private  professions        .  But  in  France   at  least 
TT«  i'A      '    it.t      n  /•  .1  '    n        the  jealous  eye  of  the  people  pursues  this  threat 

His  quality  is     the  florescene  of  those  influ-   ^f  ^^  intellectual  aristocracy,  thus  forming  on  the 

ences  that  contributed  to  the  growth  of  a  margin  of  its  authority.     The  people  demand  a 

monarchical    and    catholic    France.     In    his  socialism  which,  by  absorbing  and  administering 

eyes   the  Third   Republic  is  distasteful;   he  all  the  forms  of  labor,  will  tend  more  and  more  to 

/    ,  ^11  J.'     J.'  r  1  •  \  reduce  the  soaring  of  individual  talent,  and  to 

deplores  the  democratization  of  his  country;  equalize  all  mankind  in  one  uniform  block.     M. 

and  he  has  no  faith  in  the  idea  of  democracy   Faguet  suspects  that  socialism,  established  and 
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triumphant,  will  resolve  itself  into  an  oligarchy  republican  France,  so  different  from  the 
and  a  very  niercaess  one.     The  remedy  in  M.   tendencies  of  the  country  which  gave  birth 

dro^yTo°aVndo'„%rT^rofab^h.ti  to    the    HevoluUon."     The    "Discussions" 

equality  and  the  giving  of  a  place  to  competence,   is  a  senes  of  assaults  against  the  clencabsm 

T  ,  ^  ..      4.  4.    *u    *u       1.4.  •    4.  of  thought,  essentially  unsocial  and  unsocial- 

In  complete  contrast  to  the  thought  just  ^^       ^Toward  Uberty  by  social  organiza- 

iscussed  IS  that  of  Prof  Georges  Renard  of  ^j^^  „  j^  ^  ^^^^^.^  J^tchword. 

the  College  de  France  '  the  man  of  to-morrow,       ^j^^  ^^j^^  ^j  ^j^^  ^^^  ^^  p^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^. 

of  the  unknown  social  horizons       He  repre-  ^^^^  j^  j^^^    Gagey-McAdoo's  article  is 

sents  a  philosophical  and  carefuUy  npened  j^  j  j,  ^  the  elder,  whose  La  Vague 

sociahsm.    His   career   is   picturesque   and  j^J^^  ^^^^   j^-^'^  ^^^^)     ^   "romance    of 

mterestmg.     we  read.  revolutionary  morals  and  manners,  as  pre- 

Banished  from  France  for  having  had  part  in  sented  in  the  French  syndicates,"  is  described 

I!::  FaTsSns1;^^*;.^te'antiVt°^^^^^^  °f  as  worthy  of  Zola  himself .  Our  critic  writes: 
the  people  toward  democracy,  his  exile  came  to  an 

end  by  a  circumstance  altogether  delicious.  From  The  proletariat  of  twentieth-century  France 
the  shores  of  Lake  Leman,  he  competed  anony-  takes  breath  and  form  before  our  eyes.  The 
mously  for  a  prize  for  poetry  offered  by  the  French  struggle  of  the  "exploited"  against  the  "exploit- 
Academy.  The  prize  was  accorded  to  him;  and,  ers,'  the  multitude  of  workers,  dimly  conscious 
when  the  name  was  made  public,  there  was  noth-  of  their  strength  and  attempting  to  organize  col- 
ing  for  a  government  with  the  slightest  sentiment  lectively  in  an  effort  toward  individual  emancipa- 
of  wit  and  "apropos"  to  do,  but  to  welcome  back  tion,  the  sorrow,  the  sordidness,  the  prejudices, 
to  his  country  one  who  had  thus  honored  her  in  and  also  the  sense  of  comradeship  and  the  moral 
the  field  of  letters.  beauty  that  ride  high  upon  the  onward  crest  of 

the  red  wave  of  united  labor — all  this  M.  Rosny 

Mme.     Gagey-McAdoo     recommends     to    brings    palpitating    intensely    before    our    vision. 

American  readers  M.  Renard's  "Social  Dis-   The  author  has  taken  a  series  of  types  of  Parisian 

cussions  of  Yesterday  and  To-morrow,"  of  rs't^„rart?thd™tra^hf.  tetaf  girnut 

which  the  author  himself  says:  the  more  exalted  figure  of  the  socialistic  prophet, 

It  is  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  French  leader  of  the  mob,  achieving,  as  he  thinks,  the 

thought  in  the  last  fifteen  years.  .  .  .  Most  of  liberation   of   the   laborer   in   the   unchaining   of 

the  problems  which  in  this  lapse  of  time  have  trades-union  strife, 
been  put  before  unquiet  France  are  far  from  being 

settled;  they  will  for  long  be  very  real  problems.  Another  of  M.  Rosyn's  books  recommended 

and  remain  more  than  ever  questions  of  to-day.  ^^    j^g    ^^^^^    ^^    American    readers    is    his 

Professor  Renard  analyzes  "  the  curious  in-  Mar  the  Baraquin,  a  story  of  the  condition  ol 
filtration  of  the  catholic  spirit  in  the  present  the  unprotected  working  girl  of  Paris. 


I 


THE  ALMANAC   OF  THE   CELESTIALS 

N  this  section  of  the  Review  for  January   day— marked  as  inauspicious  for  doing  work.    TJie 

last   we   had   occasion    to  remark  that  Sl^.e^'riSLle^r^ptel'The  Twef^  ^'r^ 

China  s  claim  to  have  the  oldest  newspaper  Branches— representing  the   Mother  Earth— the 

is  beyond  dispute.     In  the  matter  of  alma-  female  principle,  and  also  standing  for  the  Twelve 

nacs   also   it   is   somewhat   doubtful   if   any  Signs  or  Palaces  in  the  Zodiac  which  are  of  uneven 

other   country   can   substantiate   an   eariier  ^f-    They  are  represented  by  symbolical  animals. 

,   .       ^^""\*  J  ^^*"    ouu»oc«nnttct    ail    v,«iii^i  These  animals  are  also  used  to  name  the  years,  so 

claim   to  pnonty.     According  to   the   Rev.  that  if  a  person  is  asked  his  age  he  may  reply  that 

Ernest  Box,  writing  in  the  National  Review,  he  belongs  to  the  Rat  or  Monkey  year  and  you 

which     bears     the     singular     superscription  have  to  make  the  necessary  calculations  by  mental 

"China  4  February,  191 1"  the  early  astro-  l^:^fi,,^^j''^'±;l^At:pr.^::X 

nomical  and  astrological  ideas  of  the  Chinese  jg  Rat,  you  count  back  eight  points  to  Rat  and 

are  traceable  to  a  Chaldean  source  either  then  add  the  requisite  number  of  twelves — guess- 

from  Babylonia  itself  or,  as  seems  probable,  »"?.  say  fifty-six  or  sixty-eight,  if  he  is  well  on  in 

through  Persia.     Among  other  ideas  intro-  V^^^. 

duced  into  China  at  different  points  in  its  The  Chinese  year  is  lunar,  but  its  com- 

history  are:  mencement  is  regulated  by  the  sun,  the  new 

year  falling  on  the  first  new  moon  after  the 

The  connection  of  the  five  planets  and  the  sun  ^^^  ^^^      Aquarius.    PracUcally  the  Chinese 

and  moon,  called  the  Seven  Regulators,  with  a  ,                .     ^     ,                            ^^i_ 

planetary  week,  with  traces,  still  found  in  some  almanac  is,  under  government,  the  monop- 

Chinese  almanacs,  of  a  Sabbath — ^a  Mih  or  Sun-  oly  of  a  Fukien  firm,  the  Cantonese  ones 
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Fifth:  The  individual  who  is  part  owner  of  one  mechanism  of  credit  and  finance  have  made  a 

^Lgrh/rr^hrJe  ote*°  a1,'d  thu^  rSo^n^  fundamental  unity  in  property;  and  tCMky  it 

public  opinion.  IS  property  as  one  monstrous  power,  and  not 

Sixth:    Interests  are  now  so  highly  differenti-  millions  of  small  holdings,  that  is  distinctive!} 

ated  that  one  depends  on  half  a  dozen  others  for  the  subject  of  controversy  and  the  basis  o 

Its  successful  issue.     Steel  plants  depend  on  rail-  «4.4.«^u^    ^^o^^^    K,r   r>.^r,^^(^^A    i«u^«         j    u 

roads;    railroads  depend  largely  on  ^ops  and  on  l^^^}?   "^^^^  ^y .  Offamzed   labor    and   b^ 

industrial  output  for  their  freight.    Our  Civil  War  boaahsm.      Ihe  tmiid  owner  of  $500  is  r 

affected  England  because  it  interrupted  the  growth  being  to  be  afraid  of.     He  offers  no  menace  * 

of  cotton  which  kept  the  wheels  moving  over  there,  our  institutions.     He  has  no  temptations  • 

further,  a  shareholder  may  become  a  director  „«j«»^*   «   ^u^   :«^*;*„«.;^..«   ^c   « 

in  each  of  the  corporations  or  companies  in  which  undermine   the  mstitutions  of  govemme^ 

he  has  investments.    Thus  one  individual  may  hold  It  IS  the  individual  who  through  master> 

directorships  in  a  dozen  or  two  dozen  companies;  prop)erty  becomes  master  of  men  and  inst^ 

and  his  interest  in  each  will  be  exercised  with  due  tions  who  is  held  in  mind  m  the  denunciat. 

regard  for  the  interests  of  the  other  corporations  ^         ^^   i       j         •*.  i*  Ti.  u  i. 

with  which  he  is  allied.    Some  years  agcTioo  in-  ^^  capital  and  capitalism.     It  would  be  x 

dividuals  were  reported  to  the  United  States  Sen-  observes  Dr.  Kerby,  for  us  to  keep  tb- 

ate  as  holding  over  2,000  directorates  in  American  mind  in  our  defense  of  private  property, 

corporations.  ^^^^  ^^^  much  to  argue  in  defense  of  the 

Thus,  says  Dr.  Kerby,  we  have  a  new  fea-  owner,    and    to    overlook    the    compii 

ture  of  modern  property  organization.  mechanism   by   which   private    propei 

The  industrial  processes  together  with  the  completely  revolutionized.  • 


A  TRIO  OF  FRENCH  CONTEMPORARY  WRIl 

T  N  a  country  whose  past  is  old  and  complex  itself  as  a  governing  principle."     I 

-*"  there  are  often  many  contradictions.     In  expression  to  his  view  of  democrac 

France,  for  instance,  side  by  side  with  the  recent  volume,  Le  Culte  de  VInct 

modem  Frenchman,  Republican  of  to-day,  ("The  Creed  of  Incompetence'*)?  ^ 

stands   the   Frenchman   of   the  aristocratic  volume  of  a  series  of  critical  studie 

eighteenth  century,  traditionalist  and  mon-  concerns  French  civilization  of  to 

archist.     Next  to  him,  on  the  other  side,  is  this  work,  to  quote  Mme.  Gagey-IV- 
the  Imperialist,  somewhat  more  transitional, 

but  removed  from  the  currents  of  the  present       M.  Faguet  oflfe  3  an  analysis,  that 

also.     Then  there  is  the  man  of  to-morrow,  being  an  arraignment,  of  democracy 

the  revolutionist,  ardent  and  idealistic,  lured  standing   its   ideal,   altogether   prai^ 

,      ^r       !-•  f  •         e  e     J.         i  •     ^»  Stand  for  virtue,  m  its  actual  workini. 

by  the  chunera  of  a  reign  of  fraternal  justice,  social  or  governmental  "control"  < 

In  the  different  groups  there  is  a  variety  of  competence.     Democracy  is  afraid  * 

sentiment;  and  much  of  the  finest  and  most  tencies";    for  democracy  is  the  rule  . 

philosophical  French  thought,  and  the  most  a"^.  ^^"^  P^.P^^  [^f  ^^""^  '*^PJI^"^V 

X'  (^  ?      r  .1  their   superior   talents,    see   beyond 

humanly  generous,  emanates  from  those  so-  passions  and  refuse  to  voice  them 

cialists  who,  accepting  to-day,  labor  to  dis-  accordingly  elect  only  those  whom 

engage  a  more  liberated  to-morrow.     These  incapable  of  outstripping  them.     » 

characterizations    and    differentiations    are  ^^{JJ^^J  '""^ ITkT^thrie^^sk^or "'oi ' 

made  by  Mme.  Julia  Gagey-McAdoo,  in  the  condemned  to^'incomr^Tence^'^'Th! 

South  Atlantic  Quarterly^  in  her  critique  on  an  administration,  like  the  arm> 

three    noted    French    writers,    MM.    Emile  advanced,  and  revoked  by  the  g<. 

Faguet,  Georges  Renard,  and  J.  H.  Rosny,  P<^ndent  on  this  government  . 

V  '^  J  ,'  '^  '  -^  -^  ^  power  IS  not  independent.     Its  w 

tne  elder.  j^.  sadly  diminished;    for  the  foa- 

It  is  to  the  class  of  traditionalists  that  Mme.  fluenccs  the  justice  it  deals  out 

Gagey-McAdoo  assigns  M.  Faguet,  whom  she  of  "competence"  in  a  democrat 

terms  *'the  greatest  of  living  French  critics."  private  professions        .  But  m 

TT*  ^^^      '     li^j      a  r  ^v  •   n  the  jcalous  eye  of  the  people  i" 

His  quality  is     the  florescene  of  those  infiu-  ^f  an  intellectual  aristocracy,  tl; 

ences  that  contributed  to  the  growth  of  a  margin  of  its  authority.     Tho 

monarchical    and    catholic    France.     In    his  socialism  which,  by  absorbing 

eyes  the  Third   Republic  is  distasteful;  he  all  the  forms  of  labor,  will  tend 

/    ,  .v       1  ^'     ..  f  1  •  A.  reduce  the   s<;anng  of   indivi<!" 

deplores  the  democratization  of  his  country;  equalize  all  mankind  in  one  . 

and  he  has  no  faith  in  the  idea  of  democracy  Faguet  suspects  that  sociali^ 
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being  authorized  by  them,  and  others  being  9th — The  clothes  will  be  borrowed  and  not  be 

unauthorized  and  the  trade  in  them  illicit.  returned. 

The  official  Almanac  contains  a  number  of  Then  various  omens  are  interpreted,  such 

charts.    One  of  these  shows  when  and  where  as:    Twitching  of  the  eyes;    singing  of  the 

the  good  and  evil  Star  Gods  may  be  met.  ears;    ears   burnmg;    flushing   of   the  face; 

Accordmg  to  this  chart,  those  seeking  the  pot  or  kettle  making  a  cracking  noise  on  the 

God  of  Happiness  on  New  Yearns  Day,  1910,  fire;    fire  suddenly  flaring  up;    dog  bitmg; 

had  to  go  in  an  easterly  or  westerly  direction  chattering  of  a  magpie.    There  is  a  curious 

in  order  to  find  him.    To  go  north  was  most  chart  showing  the  unlucky  days  for  visiting 

unpropitious.      Another   chart   gives   lucky  the  sick.     For  example: 

and  unlucky  days  for  washing  the  hair.    This 

is  consulted  chiefly  by  women— if  men  use  3d-Must  enter   by  side  entrance,  not  through 

.^    . ,                  1.   IT  J                      •  1.  main  entrance. 

It,  they  are  chaffed  as  womamsh.  13th— Can  call  to  inquire,  but  must  not  enter. 

17th — Must  not  sit  on  sick  person's  bed. 
If  you  wash  your  hair  on  the:  25th— You  may  visit,  but  be  careful.    Hell's  de- 
ist day— Your  life  will  be  shortened.  tective  is  lying  in  wait. 
2d  day — ^Very  propitious  results  may  be  expected. 

3d— Riches  and  honor  will  accrue.  The  chart  of  a  child's  fortune  shows  no 

4th— Your  face  will  get  a  bad  color.  f^^^j.    ^^^^    ^6    "barriers"    or   crises   in   a 

5th — Your  hair  will  fall  off.  i.«i  j>    it        o            r  4.1. 

6th— Pimples  will  appear  on  your  face.  child  s  hfe.    Some  of  these  are: 

oth — You  will  have  a  good  sweetheart.  ,^.  t      r»^,.   .p. .   t>^  .• 

j?th-Your  eyes  will  bfighten.  ^  hZc^od"  JThr;^d"  r  Peril. 

13th — An  heir  will  be  born.  7.. 0.  ^  .  r  -r    p    ., 

28th-Domestic  quarrels  will  be  numerous.  li^LSe  b^^^^^^^^^     Peril. 

Another  chart  shows  lucky  days  for  cutting  The  Almanac  closes  with  a  daUy  calendar 

out  bridal  clothes,  or  for  a  wife  to  make  giving  a  list  of  things  lucky  or  unlucky  to  be 

clothes  for  her  husband.     Certain  days  are  done,  from  starting  on  a  journey  to  repairing 

unlucky  in  regard  to  clothes.    Thus:  your  cooking-stove.     Almanacs  are  used  as 

^1-    r-i  ^u        11  u     ^  I  charms  to  keep  away  evil  spirits;  it  is  a 

5th — Clothes  will  be  stolen.  •  1.4.  •     /-i.«       *  rl*i       i.«i  j 

6th— Clothes  will  be  suddenly  torn.  common  sight  m  China  to  see  a  httle  child 

7th— Their  wearer  will  get  a  sickness.  with  a  small  almanac  hanging  from  its  neck. 


THE  GREATEST   OF  ALL  THE   BENGALEES 

IN  chronicling  the  death  of  its  founder,  the  the  subject  in  India.    Later  he  became  a 

^  late    Babu    Shishir    Kumar    Ghose,  the  well-known  medium  himself. 

Hindu  Spiritual  Magazine  (Calcutta)  calls 

him  the  greatest  Bengalee  who  ever  lived.  a  tribune  of  the  people 

The  article  opens  with  the  following  sum- 
mary of  the  deceased's  claims  to  reverence:  The  lad  had  not  attained  his  twentieth 

Babu  Shishir  Kumar  Ghose.   the  editor  and  year  when  he  took  a  leading  part  in  a  great 

founder  of  this  journal,  passed  to  spirit  life  on  popular  revolt  against  the  oppression  prac- 

February,  the  loth,  at  1.35  P.  M.,  at  the  age  of  tised  on  the  ryots  by  the  indigo  planters, 
seventy-one  years  and  six  months.     Our  grief  is 

too  deep  and  too  fresh  for  utterance;   but  that  is  At  the  age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  Babu  Shishir 

a  personal  matter.    The  loss  which  India,  or,  for  Kumar  was  fired  with  the  ambition  of  helping  the 

the  matter  of  that,  the  world  at  large,  has  sus-  ryots  who  had  been  groaning  under  the   terrible 

tained  by  the  departure  of  this  noble  soul  is  simply  oppressions  of  the  indigo  planters.     About  five 

incalculable.     He  was  truly  a  great  man.     That  millions  of  them  had  risen  against  the  latter  and 

he  was  the  greatest  of  the  Bengalees,  of  all  time,  taken  the  vow  of  not  sowing  indigo  again.    And, 

admits  of  no  question.    He  dedicated  his  life,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  did  not  touch  the  poison 

yet  in  his  teens,  to  the  service  of  suffering  human-  again,  though  many  of  their  leaders  were  thrown 

ity;  and  for  fifty  years  or  more  he  played  the  rdle  into  prison,  handcuffed,  and  shackled,  and  though 

of  a  practical  philanthropist,  a  fervent  patriot,  a  their  houses  were  razed  to  the  ground  by  the 

religious  teacher,  a  pious  and  premie  (God-loving)  planters,   their   wives  and   children   roaming  all 

Vaishnava,  and  an  expounder  of  high  spiritual  over  the  country  without  food  and  shelter.    The 

truths.  noble  and  almost  godly  spectacle  of  passive  re- 

\\7\,'\    «4.*ii  «„:«^«  «  ^,^,i4^v.  v.z»  ^<^/^Kr^^  t/^  nr\   sistancc  which  the  down-trodden  indigo  ryots  dis- 
While  still  quite  a  youth  he  resolved  to  go  ^^^^^  .^  ^g^g^  ^^^^  ^^^  .^^.^^  pj^^^|^  >  ^  ^jj. 

to  Amenca  to  invesUgate  spmtuaiism,  but   powerful    in    Bengal   and    practically   ruled    the 
was  f)ersuaded  to  remain  at  home  and  study  rrovince,  has  no  parallel  in  the  world.    Be  it  said 
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here  to  the  glory  of  England  that,  as  soon  as  her  which  has  given  birth  to  those  patriotic  as- 
responsible  minister  saw  that  five    millions  of  pirations  which  find  their  mouthpiece  in  the 
ryots  had   combined   to  throw  on   the   yoke  of  v    ,.       xt  ^-        \  r^               >> 
planter  rule,  they  came  to  their  rescue,  and  the  Indian  National  Congress    : 
mdigo  planters  had  to  leave  Bengal,  bag  and  bag- 
gage, never  to  return  here  again!     The  ryots,  in  It  was  he  who  was  the  father  of  mass  meetings 
token   of   their  gratitude    to   Babu   Shishir   Ku-  in  this  country.     Through  his  powerful  Calcutta 
mar,  called  him  "Sinrii  Babu" — the  God-favored  organization,  the  Indian  League,  he  first  estab- 
lucky  Babu,  whom  luck  always  followed.  lished  political  associations  in  the  districts  and  as- 
serted the  rights  of  the  middle  classes,  the  real 
HIS  CAREER  AS  A  JOURNALIST  backbone  of  society  in  every  country  in  the  world. 

He  was  held  in  esteem  by  such  distinguished  Vice- 
In  1863  he  established  a  fortnightly  liter-  roys  as  Lord  Ripon  and  Lord  Dufferin.    He  was 
ary  and  scientific  pajjer  called  Amritd  pro-  the  right-hand  man  of  the  former  when  his  lord- 
hahinee   Patrika,    the   first   newspaper   ever  ship  introduced  his  famous  LocaJ  Self-<^vernment 
,  ,.  V    J  .         T>          1     'ii            tZ            J*  J  measure    m    India.     In  a  word,  Shishu*  Kumar 
pubhshed  in  a  Bengal  village.    It  soon  died,  managed  to  make  himself  the  most  conspicuous 

and  it  was  not  until  the  Babu  lost  his  first  political    figure    in    Calcutta  within   five  years 

wife  that  he  founded  a  weekly  paper,  the  of  his  arrival  in  the  city,  simply   by  his  own 

AmrM  Bazar  Patrika,    In  this  journal  Shis-  merit,  without  the  help  of  anybody  except  what 
,.-rr             r     .                   jji.t.ji.«          rhe  dcoved  from  the  affections  of  his  own  brothers, 

hir  Kumar  first  propounded  the  doctrine  of  ^hom  he  dearly  loved. 

Indian  nationaHsm:  that  the  Indians  had  an 

entity  as  a  nation;    that  they  must  assert  his  religion 
their  political  rights;  and  that  they  must  learn 

to  grow  under  British  rule.     The  Government  in  his  old  age  he  devoted  himself  to  the 

of  the  time  was  not  prepared  for  such  a  poUcy,  revivification  of  the  religion  of  Vaishnavism 

and  the  result  was  a  criminal  defamation  case  and  to  the  editing  of  the  Hindoo  Spiritual 

against  the  journal,  before  it  was  five  months  Magazine.     In  his  last  illness  he  talked  much 

old,  by  a  European  Deputy  Magistrate.    He  about  spiritual  matters  with  his  friends.    He 

escaped  imprisonment,  but  he  was  ruined  told  them,  **  Never  did  I  realize  the  presence 

financially.     He  then  transferred  the  paper  to  of  God  so  vividly  as  I  do  now.''    On  the  eve 

Calcutta,  where  it  was  so  successful  that  the  of  the  day  he  breathed  his  last  he  talked  and 

Vernacular  Press  Act  was  passed  to  stifle  it:  talked  about  the  beauty  and  love  of  the  Father 

Shishir  Kumar  saved  his  journal  by  coming  out  of  all  nations,  and  was  so  powerfully  moved 

entirely  in  an  English  garb  on  the  day  following  that  he  fell  into  a  state  of  ecstasy  in  which 

that  on  which  the  act  was  passed,  as  the  measure  j^e  had  often  been  found  of  late.     "Lord, 

did  not  affect  papers  conducted  m  the  language  ^i_.      .               1     .            1      •       ^^i.*      i«f    »        .J 

of  the  rulers.     This  marvelous  feat  of  journalism  this    IS    my    last    work    m    this    life,      said 

in  the  then  backward  condition  of  India  created  im-  Shishir  Kumar,  when  he  had  finished  cor- 

mense  sensation  as  also  admiration  for  Shishir  Ku-  recting  the  final  proofs  of  the  last  form  of 

mar  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country.  ^^    volume    which  completes  his  "Life  of 

AN  ARDENT  PATRIOT  ^ri  Gauranga"  in  Bengali  only  two  hours 

before  he  passed  on.     His  admirable  monthly 

Mr.  W.  S.  Caine  wrote  the  Babu's  life  as  will  in  future  be  edited  by  his  brother,  Babu 

that  of  a  man  who  "molded  that  new  India  Motilal  Ghose. 


MORLEY  ON   BRITAIN'S  PROBLEM   IN  INDIA 

IN  years  to  come  the  one  name  associated  that.     Native  members  were  placed  in  the 

with  British  rule  in  India  which  will  be  majority  in  the  provincial  legislative  coun- 

remembered  with  gratitude  above  all  others,  cils,  and  the  four  largest  of  the  provinces 

ahke  by  the  natives  of  India  and  by  the  contributed  each  one  native  to  the  provincial 

British  themselves,  will  probably  be  that  of  executive  council.    Further,  on  the  suggestion 

Viscount  Morley  ("^onest  John  Morley'*).  of  Lord  Morley,  two  native  East  Indians  were 

The  reform  scheme  introduced  by  him  in  taken  in  as  members  of  the  Secretary  of  State 

1909  opened  an  entirely  new  era  in  the  his-  for  India's  Council,  and,  as  noticed  in  the 

tory  of  India.    Till  then,  the  three  hundred  Review  of  February  last,  a  native  Indian  was 

millions  or  more  of  East  Indians  had  prac-  appointed  to  the  Law  Membership  of  the 

tically  nothing  to  say  in  the  administration  Supreme   Executive  Council   of   India,   the 

of  their  laws  or  the  spending  of  their  rev-  highest  office  yet  thrown  open  to  natives, 

enues.     Lord  Morley's  scheme  changed  all  It  goes  without  saying  that  any  utterances 
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of  Lord  Morley's  on  Indian  affairs  have  a  fications  in  all  the  governing  forces  of  so 
weight  peculiarly  their  own;  and  for  this  many  kinds  in  England."  A  section  of  Mr. 
reason  his  article  in  the  Nineteenih  Century  Chirors  book  to  which  Lord  Morley  gives 
and  After  on  "British  Democracy  and  In-  particular  attention  is  that  in  which  he  In- 
dia" is  the  most  important  of  recent  con-  sists  "that  the  spirit  of  revolt  is  combined 
tributions  to  the  discussion  of  the  difficult  with  caste  ambitions."  In  his  introduction 
problem  which  the  British  have  on  their  to  Mr.  Chirors  volume,  Sir  Alfred  Lyall  says: 
hands  in  the  Far  East. 

Last  year  there  appeared  in  the  London  ,^!,>^7  the  strange  spectacle  in  certain  parts 

^.           -'                   1    ill     1  <L^        r          ^1-  of  India  of  a  party  capable  of  resorting  to  methods 

Ttmes  some  remarkable  letters  from  the  pen  b^^h  reactionary  and  revolutionary,  of  men  who 

of  Mr.  Valentine  Chirol,  which  have  recently  offer  prayers  to  ferocious  divinities  and  denounce 

been  republished  in  a  volume  entitled  "In-  the  Government  by  seditious  journalism,  preach- 

diaji  Unrest";  and  it  is  this  book  which  Lord  '""^  primitive  superstition  in  the  very   modem 

,-.,  i\.i.i_«ri-«        ^'1  1  form  of  leading  articles.     The  mixture  of  religion 

Morley  makes  the  basis  of  his  article,  remark-  ^j^h  politics  has  always  produced  a  highly  ex- 

ing  that  "whatever  the  proportion,  depth,  plosive  compound,  especially  in  Asia, 
and  vitality  of  unrest  in  India,  all  mil  agree 

it  is  in  spirit  near  enough  to  downright  On  this,  Lord  Morley  comments  that  "  the 
revolt  to  deserve  examination."  The  new  Indian  leaders  proclaim  that  their  commo- 
r6gime  in  India  has  removed  from  that  coun-  tion  is  in  no  sense  due  to  Brahminical  re- 
try the  stigma  of  being  governed  by  an  autoc-  action,  but  is  a  normal  movement  forward." 

racy;  but  it  has,  at  the  same  time,  forced  the  mt,   .  j  j        i          ^i.                 r        i-    i-  u 

!•       i_        ^1-             •     a.             r  J  What  did  we  learn,  they  go  on,  from  English 

question  how  the  omnipotence  of  democracy  literature?     Patriotism,  nationality,  freedom-in 

and  all  its  influences  direct  and  indirect  are  a  word,  Emancipation.    You  suppose  that  ideas 

likely  to  affect  Indian  rule.    Self-government  like   these,   evervday   commonplaces   with   you, 

in  India,  says  Lord  Morley,  means  two  things.  "^"^^  ^fr"!!'''^'"^r   '^^^^  T""^  """^  ^^"^T  ^  ^a} 

'      -^                           -^ '                               °  you.    With  you  they  are  not  so  many  centuries  old. 

With  us  they  are  brand  new,  they  are  drawn  from 
In  one  sense,  it  touches  the  relations  of  the  your  great  books.  .  .  .  What  you  call  unrest  is 
indigenous  population  to  European  authority.  ...  not  political  demoralization  .  .  .  still  less  is  it 
In  another  sense,  it  concerns  the  relations  between  crafty  religious  reaction  using  the  natural  dislike 
both  people  and  the  organs  of  European  authority  of  alien  rule.  Unrest  has  a  spiritual  inwardness 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  organs  of  home  govern-  t^at  you  never  try  to  understand,  and.  whatever 
ment  on  the  other.  .  .  .  The  popular  claim  under  ^\^  \^  j^^  jo  not  describe  it  as  Neo-Hinduism  or 
the  first  head  is  easy  to  understand:  it  founds  it-  Brahminical  reaction.  ...  English  thought  is 
self  on  democratic  principles  borrowed  from  our-  permeating  India,  and  has  brought  about  a  silent 
selves  both  at  home  and  in  the  self-governing  change  in  Hindu  ideas  which  all  the  persecution 
dominions.  The  second  is  different.  It  has  not  of  Mohammedan  conquerors  failed  to  effect.  You 
yet  taken  formidable  shape,  but  it  soon  may.  The  have  shown  vourselves  less  generous  than  the  Mo- 
ruling  authority  in  India  is  sure  to  find  itself  forti-  guls  and  Pathans.  .  .  .  Hindus  who  were  willing 
fied  by  pressure  from  the  new  councils  in  forcing  to  embrace  Islam,  and  to  fall  in  with  the  Moslem 
Indian  interests,  and,  what  is  more,  the  Indian  r^ime,  became  the  equals  of  the  dominant  race, 
view  of  such  interests,  against  any  tendency  here  with  you  there  has  been  no  assimilation.  You 
in  England  to  postpone  them  to  home  interests,  jid  not  seek  if,  you  repulsed  it.  The  Indian  mind 

is  now  set  in  a  direction  of  its  own.    The  reverence 

Mr.  Chirol  in  his  book  "looks  forward  to  for  authority  is  being  discarded.    In  its  place  has 

the  government  of  India  assuming  on  many  -me^the  dujv  oHndef^ndent  Judgmeju  in  even; 

Vital  questions  an  attitude  of  mcreased  mde-  ^-^ 
pendente  toward  the  Imperial  Government." 

The  Indian  newspapers  are  daily  showing  Though  this  is  the  frame  of  mind  with 

more  of  the  practical  handling,  determina-  which  the  English  have  in  important  parts 

tion,  and  persistence  that  gives  the  press  its  of  India  to  deal,  "those  who  know  best  and 

influence  elsewhere;    and  while  in  all  times  latest  believe  that,  in  spite  of  much  to  dis- 

and  places  intelligence  and  self-reliance  must  courage,  there  is  more  to  encourage."    **  With 

be  virtues,  the  problem  will  be,  as  Lord  Mor-  candor  and  patience,"  observes  Lord  Morley, 

ley  remarks,  "how  to  keep  this  intelUgence  "we  are  justified  in  good  hope  for  the  years 

and  self-reliance  in  step  with  kindred  quali-  immediately  before  us." 
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WITH  OTHER  NEWS  OF  BUSINESS  AND  INVESTMENTS 

Why  People   Buy  Doubtful  Stocks  The  old-fashioned  book  agent's  or  can- 
vasser's methods,  when  applied  to  the  selling 

COPHISTICATED  folks  are  apt  to  turn  up  of  stocks,  are  extremely  dangerous  to  every 

^  their  noses  at  the  weakness  of  such  invest-  community  visited.     The  story  of  the  partic- 

ors  as,  having  parted  with  money  in  exchange  ular  stock  in  question  will  emphasize  this, 
for  pieces  of  paper,  find  they  cannot  change 

back  again.    But  the  wonder  is  not  that  so  The  Story  of  One  Promoter 
many  make  the  mistake,  but  that  so  few  do. 

A  recent  experience  of  the  staflF  of  this  'TpEN  or  eleven  years  ago  a  man  living  in  a 

department  will  illustrate.     An  impressive,  A    little  Western  city  found  himself  out  of  a 

well-attired  personage  called  with  a  grievance,  job.     He  determined  to  try  his  fortunes  in 

He  felt  that  a  letter  answering  a  certain  in-  New  York,  and  thither  he  journeyed  with  a  lot 

quiry  about  a  mining  stock  was  imfair.     He  of  self-confidence  and  a  reputation,  gained 

announced  himself  as  no  less  a  person  than  the  through    some    newspaper    experience,    for 

vice-president  of  the  very  company  criticized,  writing  good  "copy.''    He -rented  desk  room 

He  was  assured  that  fairness  is  the  primary  for  $8  a  week  and  set  up  in  the  advertising 

aim  of  the  department,  and  he  was  asked  to  business.     He  was  successful — for  he  made 

repeat  the  statements  complained  of,  furnish-  money. 

ing  phrases  which  he  considered  more  just.  But  he  soon  found  that  his  clients  were 

in  writing.    This,  however,  the  vice-president  reaping  relatively  the  greater  rewards  from 

absolutely  refused  to  do.  his  talent  for  getting  people's  attention.     So 

Any  financial  editor  of  experience  knows  he  began  to  "promote"  and  to  advertise  him- 
that  people  who  will  not  reduce  matters  of  self  among  investors  as  the  veritable  well- 
investment  importance  to  writing  are  rarely  spring  of  Prosperity. 

heard  of  again  in  the  same  connection.    The  Among  the  first  of  his  really  ambitious 

trouble  is   that   most  investors    have    not  projects  was  a  large  building  to  be  erected  in 

learned  this — or  have  learned  it  at  heavy  cost,  the  heart  of  the  Metropolis  and  to  be  devoted 

Now,  the  imposing  vice-president  whose  call  to  Exposition  purposes.   A  company  was  duly 

has  been  referred  to  would  have  had  little  organized,  stock  and  "bonds"  were  sold^  the 

trouble  with  the  average  citizen  in  carrjdng  promoter  gained  something  in  affluence — ^but 

his  point — that  a  personal  explanation  of  the  that  was  all. 

engineering  methods  and  wealthy  potentiali-  Next  a  patent  medicine  promotion  was 
ties  of  his  mine  was  in  order.  But  any  finan-  tried;  then  a  patent  health  food.  These 
cial  editor,  having  passed  through  scores  of  fields  of  enterprise  were  soon  abandoned, 
like  experiences,  knows  how  few  essential  however,  and  in  the  brief  space  of  five  years 
facts  come  out  in  such  an  interview.  It  is  thereafter,  the  promoter  engaged  successively 
a  conflict  of  personalities — with  \ictory  pretty  in  the  fields  of  publishing,  real  estate,  trans- 
certain  for  the  personality  compelling  enough  portation  and  manufacturing.  He  is  said  by 
to  have  worked  its  way  up  to  the  head  of  the  those  who  know  him  best  to  have  built  a  part 
arduous  business  of  selling  stock  of  no  market  of  the  foundation  of  his  present  snug  fortune 
value.  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  stock  in 

This  particular  promoter  carried  his  insist-  a  "bubble"  soap  company, 
ence  to  a  point  of  noise  and  abuse  where  it  Then  there  came  the  lure  of  gold — inevi- 
became  necessary  to  use  something  other  tably.  What  real  promoter  has  not  felt  it! 
than  mere  persuasion  to  rid  the  office  of  his  What  could  offer  to  the  followers  of  him 
presence.  It  is  obvious  that  the  widow  with  whose  fortimes  we  are  following  a  better 
the  legacy,  the  minister,  the  school  teacher  or  opportunity  to  retrieve  former  losses?  Ac- 
other  salaried  and  saving  worker  is  provided  cordingly  a  mining  "claim"  was  purchased, 
with  neither  the  facilities  for  special  research  a  company  was  formed  and  the  sale  of  stock 
nor  the  other  means  necessary  to  recognize  the  began. 

futility  of  the  situation  and  to  take  the  sum-  Some  of  the  earliest  records  of  the  appeals 

mary  action  which  such  circumstances  justify,  to  prospective  investors,  which  are  peculiarly 
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characteristic  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  are  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  company 

found  in   connection   with   this   enterprise,  should  not  be  on  a  big  dividend-earning  basis 

Here  is  one  of  them:  wxll  inside  the  present  fiscal  year." 

*^The  element  of  gamble  enters  into  it  only  Some  money  was  spent  in  a  plant  and  pro- 
as to  the  amount  of  profit,  not  as  to  certainty,  duction  w  as  begun — ^it  is  still  going  on.  But 
I  want  to  impress  upon  you  the  fact  that  I  am  there  have  been  no  dividends  because  the 
not  guessing  about  this.  I  am  telling  you  company  cannot  make  money.  It  is  costing 
simply  what  I  absolutely  and  positively  know  more  to  produce  and  to  get  the  product  to 
to  be  the  facts — I  believe  that  every  dollar  market  than  competition  will  permit  to  be 
you  put  in  now  will  bring  you  a  dollar  and  charged  for  it.  The  company's  oflScers 
a  half  a  year  income  after  the  property  is  won't  tell  you  this — they  never  have  issued 
fully  developed,  and  forty  days  after  your  last  a  financial  statement  of  any  kind — ^but  there 
payment  is  made  I  expect  to  send  your  first  is  plenty  of  expert  testimony  on  the  point, 
dividend  check."  But  here  is  what  an  Incidentally,  it  was  only  a  short  time  ago  that 
authority  has  to  say  about  it  now:  some  one,  in  order  to  get  satisfaction  on  a 

"The  company  never  paid  a  dividend  and  small  note,  had  to  attach  part  of  those  **bil- 

is  a  dead  one."  lions"  of  assets. 

The  company  continues  to  sell  more  stock 

A  Mountain  that  Turned  Out  — the  very  stock  that  was  fathered  by  the 

a  Molehill  vice-president  who  came  to  this  oflSce  with 

a  grievance.    And  this  is  in  part  the  record 

CTILL  the  imagination  of  the  advertising  of  that  man's  boss. 
^  man  had  not  reached  its  sublimest  height. 

It  remained  for  him  and  his  colleagues  to  James  J.  fflU  on  "Cheap  Money" 

discover  something  which,  if  their  own 
words  are  to  be  taken  for  it,  promised  profits  npHE  Grand  Old  Man  of  the  Northwest, 
greater  than  the  richest  gold  mine,  more  fab-  *  builder  of  railroads,  creator  of  industries, 
ulous  than  the  most  prolific  diamond  mine,  fosterer  of  agriculture  and  author  of  epigrams 
They  purchased  for  a  few  thousands  a  small  sparkling  with  timely  truths — who  does  not 
mountain  out  in  Colorado.  They  did  not  pay  recall  his  vigorous  swinging  of  "red  lights" 
real  money  for  it,  but  gave  in  exchange  some  before  the  1907  panic  came  along  or  his  pro- 
bonds,  the  interest  on  which  they  succeeded  test  against  "the  cost  of  high  living"? — ^this 
in  having  deferred  for  a  year — or  until  they  foremost  American  has  again  given  utterance 
could  get  their  stock-selling  campaign  under  to  a  paradox  which  the  manufacturer,  the 
way.  They  capitalized  their  property  even-  merchant  and  the  landowner  must  have 
tually  for  $10,000,000  and  again  appealed  to  relished. 

investors  by  means  of  such  "  statistics  "  as  the  The  newspapers  were  daily  chronicling  the 

following  (note  billions ,  not  millions  merely) :  accumulation  of  money  in  New  York,  and 

Value  of  product $2,800,000,000  f^^  difficulty  of  lending  it  even  at  absurdly 

Cost  of  production i  ,400,000,000  low  rates  because  there  were  no  borrowers. 

Net  value  of  product i  ,400,000,000  This  sounded  quite  imreal  to  the  Illinois  man- 
Actual  assets  behind  each  dollar  of  uf acturer  or  the  Nebraska  jobber  or  the  South- 

A„„*X"'fit ''  ■.  •.  v.  3,t*oZ  «™,^?"on  ^ower  who  had  tried  to  find  some 

Annual  surplus  after  paying  30%  of  this  overflow  of  funds. 

per  annum  in  dividends 120,000       Mr.  Hill  hit  the  nail  squarely  on  the  head 

Possible  profits  per  annum  to  be  when  he  said,  in  effect:  "  Money  is  very  cheap 

secured  merely  by  mcreasmg  ^  ^^jj  Street— until  you  try  to  borrow  it. 

output 100 /^rj      _^.,  ,,  -^  •'x  IJa 

It  IS  cheap  only  to  some;  you  or  I  could  not 

"This  sounds  big,"  declared  the  promoter-  get  any  of  it." 

in-chief,  "but  it  is  just  as  practicable  as  saw-  Many  readers  of  this  magazine  have  been 

ing  wood.    To  one  who  has  seen  the  property  perplexed   by  the   extraordinary   difference 

these  figures  are  more  reasonable  than  smaller  between  the  rates  quoted  for  money  in  New 

ones."  York  and  those  named  by  their  local  banks. 

Five  years  or  more  ago  he  said  in  a  circular  Some  have  harbored  a  grievance  against  their 

appeal  for  more  subscriptions:  "And  here  is  banker;   they  have  had  a  suspicion  that  he 

a  pomt  I  want  to  emphasize— that  this  is  not  wanted  to  charge  them  usurious  rates  for 

a  proposition  where  you  have  to  wait  and  accommodation. 

wait  and  wait  for  returns  on  your  money.  "If  he  hasn't  the  money  on  hand,  why 

We  are  right  up  to  the  production  point  now  doesn't  he  get  plenty  from  New  York,  where 
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it  costs  only  half  what  I^m  willing  to  pay?  "  cure  his  funds  at  any  instant,  the  banker  likes  j 
is  the  tenor  of  certain  complaints.  to  keep  a  percentage  of  his  resources  "on 

Yet  the  out-of-town  banker  is  usually  not  call."    The   Canadian   banks   carry  many,  . 
to  blame.    If  James  J.  Hill,  master  of  proper-  many   millions   in   New   York    under   this 
ties  worth  hundreds  of  millions,  friend  and  arrangement. 

associate  of  financiers,  cannot  borrow  this  The  borrower  of  both  call  and  time  money, 
cheap  money,  how  can  the  ordinary  Western  however,  must  produce  the  very  finest  of  col- 
or Southern  banker — with  a  capital  and  sur-  lateral  to  safeguard  the  lender  against  all 
plus  of  perhaps  only  a  hundred  thousand  dol-  possible  loss.  For  instance,  it  is  useless  for 
lars — hope  to  partake  of  the  monetary  feast?  him  to  oflFer  only  the  securities  of  our  indus- 
For  him  there  may  be — ^probably  is— a  mone-  trial  corporations  paying  handsome  dividends; 
tary  famine.  if  he  wants  money  on  such  securities,  special 

Money  in  Wall  Street  is  to-day  cheap — but  terms  have  to  be  arranged  for  an  "all-indus- 
only  to  some,  trial  loan.V    No,  the  borrower  must  present 

thoroughly  sound  bonds  or  gilt-edged  railroad 

Misleading  Money  Quotations  stocks.    Their  market  value  has  to  be  a  very 

comfortable     percentage     above    the    sum 

pRICES  for  the  use  of  money,  as  quoted  wanted,  and  should  the  stock  market  decline 

^  regularly  in  the  financial  columns  of  the  severely,  extra  collateral  is  demanded.    If 

newspapers,  mislead  most  readers.    It  is  pos-  the  borrower  cannot  live  up  to  the  most  rigid 

sible  to  explain,  in  the  simplest  of  terms,  just  of  stipulations,  or  if  he  cannot  repay  promptly, 

what  the  money  prices  mean  and  what  they  then  all  his  securities  can  be  sold  and  the 

do  not  mean.  proceeds  retained  in  sufiicient  amount  to  sat- 

Here  is  the  range  of  quotations  at  the  open-  isfy  the  loan, 
ingof  the  second  half  of  March:  "Call  money  Bankers  are  often  quite  fastidious  as  to 
of>ened  at  2^%,  the  maximum  was  23^%,  whom  they  will  lend  their  money.  This  sca- 
the minimum  2%  and  the  ruling  rate  23^%.  son  there  have  been  many  complaints  on  this 
Rates  for  time  money  are:  23^  to  2^%  for  score  from  individuals.  Business  has  been 
60  days,  2%%  for  90  days,  3%  for  four  done  mostly  with  trustworthy  Stock  Ex- 
monthis,  334%  for  five  and  six  months  and  4%  change  firms  situated  in  the  heart  of  the 
for  over  the  year.  Commercial  paper:  3^  financial  district  and  therefore  within  easy 
to  4Ji%  for  prime  four  to  six  months'  single-  reach  should  untoward  developments  arise, 
name  bills  and  60  to  90  days'  endorsed  bills  Commercial  paper,  though  quoted  at  4  per 
receivable."  cent.,  is  not,  as  a  rule,  negotiable  at  so  low  a 

These  quotations  are  absolutely  honest,  figure  except  in  the  case  of  very  powerful 

Yet  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  case  of  drawers.     Concerns  enjoying  the  very  fijiest 

nine  people  out  of  ten.    The  average  business  credit  can  have  their  bills  accepted  on  these 

man  who  tried  to  get   facilities  for  sixty  terms,  but  here  again  the  average  merchant 

days  at  23^  per  cent,  or  for  a  year  at  4  per  must  not  expect  to  participate.     He  should 

cent. — "because  the  article  said  so" — would  consider  himself  fortunate  if  he  can  securq 

be  laughed  at.    These  low  charges  are  avail-  facilities  for  six  months  at  43^  to  5  per  cent, 

able  only  for  the  elect.    Who  are  they?  Indeed,  unless  he  is  favorably  known  in  finan- 

Wall  Street's  money  rates  are  for  Wall  cial  circles,  he  will  encounter  difficulty  in 

Street  only.    That,  in  a  nutshell,  gives  the  having  his  bills  discounted  at  any  reasonable 

whole  situation  in  its  true  light.    The  phrase  figure. 

"call  money,"  though  used  in  other  cities,  New  York  bankers,  in  short,  demand  high 

such  as  Boston,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Mon-  insurance  rates  from  those  outside  the  finan- 

treal  and  Toronto,  fits  the  conditions  in  the  cial  zone  and  often  refuse  to  do  business  save 

Metropolis  only.    It  means  that  the  lender  with  their  own  friends, 

can  call  for  his  money  without  any  notice  at  Money  is  cheap — to  some, 
any  time  after  the  day  the  loan  is  made;  and 

can  demand  immediate  payment.     "Day  to  '*From  Shirt-SIeeves  tO  Shirt- 
day"  loans  these  are  often  termed.  Sleeves" 

In  New  York,  such  loans  are  constantly  be- 
ing called  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  "  TTROM  shirt-sleeves  to  shirt-sleeves  in 
but  in  these  other  centers  the  borrower  ex-  -T  three  generations"  has  been  applied  to 
pects  and  usually  receives  adequate  notice  the  brief  cycle  of  fortunes  and  their  inheritors, 
from  the  lender  before  the  return  of  the  money  Like  most  popular  sayings,  it  contains  an  ele- 
is  insisted  upon.     Knowing  that  he  can  se-  ment  of  truth,  but  must  not  be  interpreted  too 
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literally.    It  has  been  brought  to  the  public     Foreign  Trade  Scales  Tip  in  Our 

mind    recently  by    events    in  the   railroad  Favor 
world. 

When  Edward  H.  Harriman  was  in  his  'TpHE  scales  employed  to  weigh  our  trade 
prime,  conquering  one  financier  after  another  A  with  other  nations  began  to  move  against 
and  gaining  a  foothold  in  property  after  us  at  this  time  last  year,  much  to  the  alarm  of 
property,  it  was  beginning  to  look  as  if  he  our  financiers.  Throughout  the  next  six 
would  overthrow  the  power  bequeathed  by  months  the  returns  continued  highly  imsatis- 
the  famous  Commodore  Vanderbilt.  But  factory.  But  the  United  States  has  since 
Mr.  Harriman's  insatiable  ambition  pro-  demonstrated  its  infinite  capacity  for  recu- 
pelled  him  forward  faster  than  his  frail  peration,  for  surviving  and  surmounting  set- 
physique  could  bear,  and  he  died  in  the  thick  backs,  for  forging  ahead  with  renewed  energy 
of   his   financial   warfare.     Since   then   the  and  determination. 

Vanderbilt  family  has  rehabilitated  its  posi-  At  the  end  of  August  we  actually  owed 

tion  in  the  railroad  world  and  has  formed  foreign  countries  a  small  balance  on  our  trad- 

a  valuable  alliance  with  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  ing  for  1910.    At  the  end  of  February  they 

the  bankers  who  worked  with  Mr.  Harriman  owed  us,  for  the  eight  months  of  the  current 

in  the  upbuilding  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  in  fiscal  year,  no  less  than  $418,145,155. 

acquiring  other  railroads.  Some  records  have  meanwhile  been  broken. 

The  properties  left  by  Jay  Gould  have  The  February  exports,  valued  at  $175,996,467, 
fared  less  fortunately.  The  second  genera-  have  never  been  equaled  for  that  month  of 
tion  have  not  proved  conspicuously  success-  the  year.  From  September  to  December 
f ul  in  earning  dividends  for  the  stocks  of  com-  last,  we  shipped  merchandise  to  the  aggregate 
panics  controlled  by  them.  One  by  one  divi-  of  $811,505,789,  a  figure  without  parallel  for 
dend  payments  were  stopped.  At  the  open-  any  other  four  months  in  our  history.  Not- 
ing of  this  year,  only  one  so-called  Gould  rail-  withstanding  the  bad  start  this  fiscal  year — 
road  was  making  disbursements  to  stock-  the  Government's  year,  of  course,  runs  from 
holders — and  this  only  a  4  per  cent,  preferred  July  i  to  June  30 — the  excess  of  exports  over 
payment.  The  climax  came  some  weeks  ago  imports  is  the  largest,  with  only  three  ex- 
when  George  J.  Gould,  after  a  series  of  confer-  ceptions,  we  have  ever  enjoyed.  The  Feb- 
ences  with  representatives  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  ruary  balance  reached  the  imposing  total  of 
Co.  and  the  |lockefellers,  announced  that  he  $54,230,183,  a  showing  surpassed  but  once 
would  relinquish  the  presidency  of  the  Mis-  (in  1908)  since  the  United  States  joined  the 
souri  Pacific  Railroad.  Other  members  of  the  family  of  nations.  A  year  ago  we  sold  dur- 
Gould  family  later  *^ showed  fight"  and  they  ing  the  month  $5,559,950  less  than  we  bought 
actually  succeeded  in  changing  somewhat  the  — a  violent  movement  of  the  scales,  it  will 
personnel  of  the  Board  of  Directors  as  origi-  thus  be  realized. 

nally  drawn  up.     But  there  can  be  no  doubt  What  we  have  done  once,  we  may  do  again, 

that  the  imchaUenged  reign  of  the  Gould  As  a  people,  we  had  become  intoxicated  with 

family  has  passed.  prosperity  and  had  indulged,  as  our  foreign 

The  great  stretch  of  country  served  by  the  trade  statistics  reflect,  in  unwonted  extrava- 

Missouri  Pacific,  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  gance,  buying  more  of  Europe's  luxuries  than 

the  Western  Pacific,  Texas  &  Pacific  and  we  could  rightly  aflFord  and  selling  less  than 

allied  roads  will  reap  lasting  benefits  from  the  we  ought.     But  necessity,  the  most  effective 

change  of  control.    The  Gould  credit  had  of  taskmasters,  has  caused  us  to  sober  down, 

suffered  so  much  that  it  was  becoming  well-  to  return  in  earnest  to  work,  to  increase  our 

nigh  impossible  to  raise  additional  amounts  production,  to  spend  less  and  to  save  more 

of  capital  for  sorely  needed  improvements,  wherever  this  has  been  possible  in  face  of  the 

whereas  the  Rockef eller-Kuhn-Loeb  combina-  high  cost  of  living. 

tion  will  see  to  it  that  scores  of  millions  are  The  result  has  been  salutary  in  more  ways 

forthcoming    to    develop    facilities.    Every  than  one.    Not  only  has  our  foreign  trade 

farmer,  every  factory  owner,  every  merchant  balance  moved  drastically  in  our  favor,  but 

along  the  Gould  lines  can  now  look  forward  to  the  increased  efficiency  of  labor,  the  lessened 

an   era   of   progress.    What   the   Canadian  consumption    of   goods   and    the    economy 

Pacific  has  done  for  Canada,  the  Hill  roads  practised  on   all   sides  has  brought   down 

for  the  Northwest  and  the  Harriman  system  prices  in  a  remarkable  degree,  so  that  to-day 

for  the  country  traversed  by  it,  the  regener-  public  discontent  is  less  bitter  than  it  was 

ated  Gould  network  of  lines  will  do  for  the  a  year  ago  and  the  country  can  look  forward 

States  it  covers.  to  a  fresh  era  of  prosperity. 
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Cotton  to  the  Rescue 


|Z  ING  COTTON  came  nobly  to  the  rescue 
-•^  of  our  foreign  trade — more  nobly,  in- 
fact,  than  ever  before. 

During  the  six  months  ended  February — 
the  cotton  year  begins  on  September  i — the 
United  States  exported  the  staple  to  the  value 
of  $473,288,323,  a  sum  not  merely  unprece- 
dented for  the  half  year,  but  actually  greater 
than  the  previous  best  total  for  an  entire 
twelve  months.  That  statement  is  worth  re- 
reading. It  at  once  illumines  our  interna- 
tional trade  position  and  affords  the  greatest 
possible  encouragement  for  expecting  big 
things  from  the  South,  that  vast  territory  so 
rich  in  potentialities,  so  vibrant  with  an  en- 
ergy quickened  by  industrial  and  railroad 
progress  and  destined  to  rival  in  due  course 
the  great  textile  manufacturing  countries  of 
the  Old  World. 

Half  a  billion  dollars  from  foreign  buyers  of 
our  cotton!  That  will  be  the  record  achieved 
at  the  opening  of  April.  It  is  both  inspiring 
and  staggering. 

In  twenty  years  we  have  received  for  ex- 
ported cotton  the  stupendous  sum  of  $6,264,- 

928,955- 
The  following  table  gives  the  quantity, 

value  and  price  per  pound  of  cotton  (exclu- 
sive of  the  Sea-Island  product)  exported  from 
the  United  States  in  each  cotton  year  since 

1902: 

Price 
Value  Per  Pound 

Bales  Dollars  Cents 


1892 

1893 
1894 

1895 
1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 
1904 

1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
191 1 


5,893,868 
4,473,206 

5.300458 
6,850,327 

4.701,791 
6,036,713 

7,648,699 

7.420,239 

6,009,757 

6,617,464 

6,709,276 

6,716,323 

6,080,452 

8,732,661 

6,722,440 

8,483,048 

7,540,063 

8,547.883 

6,309.763 
6,330,261 


Total     133,124,692 
Average     6,656,235 


256,998,351 
189,016,511 

205,350,022 

197,973.698 
191,164,549 
223,776,966 

229,951.989 
209,891,357 

242,678,333 

315,879,294 

283,039,261 

306,398,639 

372,501,491 

399,898,721 

381,918,542 

470,006,654 

440.037.612 

417,678,436 

457,480,206 

473.288,323 

6,264,928,955 
313,246,448 


8.7 

8.5 
7.8 

5.7 

8.1 

7.4 

5  9 

5  5 

7  9 

9.3 

8.3 

8.9 
12.0 

8.9 

11. 0 

10.7 
II. 4 

9-4 

14. 1 

14  5 
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America's  Present  Power  Over 
Europe's  Gold 

/^REAT  is  the  power  of  the  purse.  The 
^^  Rothschilds  have  been  described  as  the 
arbiters  of  Europe's  peace  and  wars.  It  will 
interest  a  great  many  people  to  know  that  the 
United  States  to-day  exercises  an  altogether 
unusual  influence  in  the  financial  centers  of 
Europe  and  that,  should  occasion  arise,  our 
bankers  could  instantly  draw  millions  of  gold 
across  the  Atlantic. 

In  our  merchandise  operations  alone  for  the 
last  eight  months,  Euroj>e  has  become  in- 
debted to  us  to  the  amount  of  nearly  $420,- 
000,000.  Almost  half  as  much  more  has-been 
credited  to  us  through  the  sale  of  new  bonds, 
short-term  notes  and  stocks  to  Europeans  by 
our  international  bankers.  In  addition.  New 
York  financial  institutions,  finding  they  could 
not  lend  their  excessive  reserves  of  cash  at 
home  at  profitable  rates,  sent  upwards  of 
$50,000,000  abroad,  mostly  to  London  and 
Berlin. 

This  is  an  extraordinary  state  of  affairs. 
Money  in  new  countries  like  America  is 
nearly  always  worth  more  than  in  such  cred- 
itor nations  as  Great  Britain,  France  and 
Germany,  yet  during  recent  months  rates 
abroad  have  been  higher  than  at  home. 
Hence  the  operations  described. 

The  securities  bought  have  been  duly  paid 
for  at  the  other  side,  but  the  money  was 
deposited  there.  It  would  have  been  poor 
banking  business  to  bring  over  funds  to  NeW 
York  and  lend  them  at  2 J^  per  cent,  from  day 
to  day  when  more  attractive  rates  were 
obtainable  in  Europe.  Sooner  or  later,  how- 
ever, the  corporations  that  issued  the  seeuii- 
ties  will  want  their  money.  What  will  ha|)- 
pen  when  it  has  to  be  sent  hither?  Already 
the  foreign  exchanges  have  neared  the  gold- 
import  level,  and  prominent  bankers  say  that 
as  soon  as  it  is  worth  while  to  take  gold,  the 
precious  metal  will  be  forthcoming. 

This  is  a  comfortable  position.  It  has 
much  to  do  with  the  cheerfulness  of  financiers 
this  winter  as  compared  with  a  few  months 
ago,  when  we  were  importing  m'ore  merchan- 
dise than  we  were  exporting  and  when  Euro- 
pean investors  would  not  buy  our  securities. 
A  new  or  debtor  nation  cannot  long  neglect 
to  take  action  when  creditor  countries  show 
reluctance  to  accept  "promises  to  pay.' 
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ARNOLD  BENNETT:  A  NEW  MASTER 

IN  ENGLISH  FICTION 

BY  G.  W.  HARRIS 

"TJISCRIMINATING  readers  in  "these  States,"  story  which  originated  in  journalism,  and  before 
*-^  alert  for  the  really  significant  things  amid  the  he  began  to  write  fiction  he  was  a  reporter  for  an 
welter  of  current-day  fiction  which  hourly  engulfs  English  provincial  newspaper.  He  says  that  the 
the  unwary,  could  a  ix)ll  of  such  alert  readers  be  school  of  journalism  gave  him  his  literary  train- 
taken,  undoubtedly  would  vote  "The  Old  Wives'  ing,  teaching  him  enthusiasm  and  passionate  curi- 
Tale"  the  most  remarkable  English  novel  (from  osity  as  to  what  is  happ)ening  in  the  world  about 
an  unknown  hand)  of  the  year  1909;  and  again  that,  him — the  first  requisite,  he  believes,  for  any  writer. 
"Clay hanger"  is  the  most  imposing  piece  of  fie-  The  story  of  the  development  of  this  reporter  into 
tion  by  a  British  author  among  all  such  published  one  of  the  leading  novelists  of  his  time  should  pro- 
in  America  in  19 10.    Each  of  these  tales  is  almost  vide  interesting  matter. 

inordinately  long  for  these  days  (though  neither  Enoch  Arnold  Bennett  was  born  in  the  pottery 
of  them  attains  to  quite  two-thirds  of  the  gigan-  district  of  North  Staffordshire,  the  region  which, 
ti(J  length  of  the  masterworks  of  Thackeray  and  for  the  purposes  of  his  fiction,  he  has  named  "The 
Dickens),  but  each  is  a  big  novel— the  two  terms  Five  Towns,"  on  May  27,  1867.  He  received  his 
are  not  synonymous,  gentle  reader.  schooling  at  Newcastle  Middle  School  (Edwin 
These  two  novels  by  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett  are  Clayhanger's  "historic  Middle  School  of  Old- 
significant  of  several  things  besides  the  fact  that  a  castle"). 

new  master  in   English   fiction  has  arrived..    In  After  a  brief  experience  as  a  newspaper  reporter 

themselves  they  typify  the  very  newest  of  the  he  went  to  London  and  entered  a  lawyer's  office, 

new   tendencies   in   the  slow  but  ceaseless  devel-  devoting  his  leisure  time  to  writing  free-lance  arti- 

opment  of  the   English   novel   into  a  document  cles  and   studying  French   fiction.      "During  all 

ol   prime  imix)rtance  concerning  human  nature,  this  time,"   he   says,   "I   was  absorbing  French 

They  exemplify  the  return  to  favor  of  the  life-long  fiction  incessantly;   in  French  fiction  I  include  the 

novel — the  supplanting  from  its  dominion  of  pop-  work  of  Tourgenev,  because   I  read  him  always 

ularity  (at  least  for  the  immediate  present)  of  the  in  French  translations.      Tourgenev,  the  brothers 

episodic,    short-story   type,    whatever   its   actual  DeGoncourt  and  DeMaupassant  were  my  gods, 

length,  the  crisp  dramatic  sketch  dealing  with  a  I  accepted  their  canons  and  they  filled  me  with  a 

few  characters  in  a  single  situation,  by  the  neces-  general  scorn  of  English  fiction  which  I  have  never 

sarily  longer,  more  detailed,  slower,  more  leisurely  quite  lost."     It  was  while  under  these  formative 

narrative  which  attempts  to  depict  life  in  all  its  foreign  influences,  to  which  later  was  added  that 

manifold    phases,    attempts   to   tell    "the   whole  of  Flaubert,  that  Mr.  Bennett  wrote  his  first  novel, 

truth."    In  the  method  chosen  by  their  author  for  The  law  had  no  attractions  for  him,  and  when, 

his  endeavor  to  make  his  readers  "see  life  clearly  after  two  or  three  years  of  legal  drudgery  and 

and  see  it  whole"  they  are  significant  of  the  tri-  freelance  writing,  a  position  was  offered  him  as 

umphant  rise  of  Realism  out  of  "the  slough  of  assistant  editor  of  a  London  women's  paper  called 

Zolaism "  toward  light  and  air.     And  they  again  Woman,  he  accepted  it  with  alacrity.     That  was 

exemplify  the  return  to  another  of  the  older  ideas  in  1893.     "I  learnt  a  good  deal  about  frocks,"  he 

dominating  the  best  fiction,  pretty  much  lost  sight  says,  "household  management  and  the  secret  na- 

of  in  recent  years,  namely,  that  much  detailed  ac-  ture  of  women — especially  the  secret  nature  of 

count  of  his  environment  is  necessary  to  a  faith-  women."     So,  by  his  own  confession,  it  was  by 

ful  and  convincing  portrayal  of  the  novel's  pro-  editing  a   women's   paper   that   Arnold   Bennett 

tagonist.    Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  these  novels  trained  himself  for  the  authorship  of  "The  Old 

exemplify  the  working  out  of  a  new  theory  in  Wives'  Tale."    He  succeeded  to  the  editorship  in 

fiction:   that  in  these  democratic  (and  sociological)  December,  1896.     In  1900  he  resigned  to  devote 

times  the  life  of  a  whole  community,  rather  than  himself  exclusively  to  literature, 

the  life  of  a  single  individual,  is  the  novelist's  best  Meanwhile,  his  first  published  novel,  "A  Man 

theme.  from  the  North,"  had  appeared  in  1898,  and  "Po- 


for  information  about  him  learned  that  Mr.  Ar-   and  the  novel  "Anna  of  the  Five  Towns"  followed 


short  stories,  essays,  plays.     Yet,  so  far  as  I  am  the  Five  Towns"  in  1005.    His  next  novel,  "Whom 

aware,  none  of  the  literary  magazines,  American  (iod  Hath  Joined"  (19I06),  more  than  the  others 

or  English,  has  ever  printed  an  article  about  him;  revealed  the  atmosphere  he  had  breathed  as  a  law 

and  the  afore-named  fat  authority  on  contempo-  clerk.    "The  Grim  Smile  of  the  Five  Towns,"  an- 

rary  biography  contains  little  more  than  an  in-  other  volume  of  short  stories,  appeared  in  1907. 

complete  list  of  his  publications.    Before  he  gained  In    1908  came   "Cupid  and   Common  Sense,"  a 

international    recognition   by   his   big,    whole-life  play,  and  "Buried  Alive"  (published  in  America 

novels,  he  wrote  quantities  of  the  episodic  short  in  1910),  an  entertaining  satirical  extravaganza  ex- 
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ARNOLD  BENNETT:  A  NEW  MASTER  IX  ENGLISH  FICTION 

iraeied  from  the  old  device  of  the  master  changing 
places  with  his  servant:  upon  the  death  of  his 
valet,  Priam  Farll,  the  greatest  of  modern  painters, 
but  a  man  too  shy  to  trouble  to  correct  the  misun- 
derstanding, steps  forth  into  London,  a  discharged 
middle-aged  valet.  Priam  Farll  is  dead.  Un- 
known in  England  save  as  a  signature  on  sundry 
much-talked-of  masterpieces,  buried  alive,  he  en- 
joys the  experience  of  reading  his  own  obituary  in 
the  newspapers:  but  he  is  somewhat  perturbed 
by  attending  his  own  funeral  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey and  learning  that  his  large  fortune  is  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  foundation  of  a  gallery  of  great  mas- 
ters. Then  it  is  that  Mrs.  Alice  Chalice  comes 
with  healing  balm  to  his  rescue. 

"The  Human  Machine"  and  "How  to  Live  on 
Twenty-four  Hours  a  Day,"  two  stimulating  little 
homilies  on  the  supreme  importance  of  mental 
concentration,  and  "The  Old  Wives' Talc,"  also 
issued  from  the  press  in  England  in  1908,  but  none 
of  them  reached  these  shores  until  many  months 
later.  In  1909  Mr.  Bennett  published  "What  the 
Public  Wants"  a  witty  play  satirizing  his  old  pro- 
fession of  Journalism,  and  The  Glimpse:  an  Ad- 
venture of  the  Soul,"  a  brilliant  lour  de  force,  pre- 
senting the  case  of  a  Londoner  devoted  to  art  and 
literature  who  is  stricken  with  apoplexy  and  left 
for  dead,  when  in  reality  he  is  conscious  but  unable 
to  move.  In  that  state  he  gets  a  glimpse  of. the  . 
world  to  come,  which  the  author  amplifies  with 
skill  and  imagination.  Besides  "Clayhanger," 
1910  witnessed  the  publication  of  "Helen  with 
the  High  Hand,"  a  capital  piece  of  fun  which  has 
been  characterized  not  inaptly  as  a  humorously 
charming  pendant  to  his  gloomy  large-scale  de- 
oictions  of  the  Five  Towns,  and  "The  Deeds  of 
Denry  the  Audacious. "  another  Five  Towns  book  in 

the  lighter  vein.     Still  other  books  by  Mr.  Bennett,  MR.  enoch  ahnolo  bennett 

of  which  the  dates  of  publication  are  not  available 
at  this  writing,  are  "The  Gates  of  Wrath,"  "Te- 
resa of  Watling  Street,"  "The  Loot  of  Cities," 
"Hugo,"  "The  Ghost,"  and  "The  City  of  Pleas- 
ure," classed  by  their  author  as  fantasias;  and  in 
belies  lettres  "Journalism  for  Women,"  "How  to 
Become  an  Author,"  "Literary  Taste,"  and  "The 
Reasonable  Life."  Also,  several  years  ago.  he 
collaborated  with  Mr.  Eden  Phillpotts  in  the  writ- 
ing of  two  romances  entitled  respectively  "The 


Sinews  of  War"  and  "The  Statu 
I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  this 
pletes  the  full  tale  of  his  publications;  for,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  proba- 
bly no  English  novelist  of  the  last  decade  has  been 
so  prolific.  Those  who  would  get  at  the  secret  of 
Mr.  Bennett's  ability  to  turn  out  such  an  aston- 
ishing amount  of  work  will  hnd  some  hint  of  it  in 
"The  Human  Machine."  This  is  no  surreptitious 
jest;  Mr.  Bennett's  stories  are  never  "machine- 
But  large  and  rapid  productivity  does  impose 
its  penalties,  and  readers  whose  supreme  delight 
is  in  distinction  of  style  and  a  fastidious  choice 
of  words  should  be  forewarned  that  such  graces  of 
artistry  are  hardly  to  be  met  with  even  in  the  best 
of  this  man's  books.  His  style  is  a  journalistic 
style,  diffuse,  loosely  knit,  careless  of  those  nice- 
ties of  precision  which  are  necessary  to  convey 
delicate  shades  of  meaning  and  of  those  restraints 
— "the  removal  of  surplusage" — which  are  requi- 
wte  to  the  fashioning  of  fine  prose.  He  is  too 
easily  satisfied  with  the  first  word  that  will  serve 
his  purpose.  He  has  never  ceased  to  be  a  reporter. 
Having  said  which,  one  must  hasten  to  add  that, 
a  \'ital  interest  in  the  very  fact  of  existence  being 


the  source  of  his  enthusiasm,  he  succeeds  some- 
how in  interesting  his  readers  in  e\'en  the  appar- 
ently unimportant,  apparently  trivial  facts  of 
life,  side-lights,  ghnts  and  squints,  which  he  re- 
ports. \Vhatc\'er  his  faults  of  style,  in  his  later 
novels  at  least  he  is  master  of  all  his  material. 
"The  Old  Wives'  Tale"  and  "Clayhanger"  are 
character  studies  in  four  dimensions;  besides  the 
possession  of  corporeal  being,  the  characters  these 
books  acquaint  us  with  are  human  souls  which  live 
and  grow  as  we  read  about  them. 

The  influence  of  Mr.  Bennett's  study  of  French 
hction  is  shown  in  other  things.  He  has  learned 
"the  lesson  of  Balzac"  and  found  romance  in 
ordinary  life.  And  just  as  many  of  the  master- 
pieces of  French  hction  take  women  for  their  chief 
characters,  half  a  dozen  of  Mr.  Bennett's  novels 
are  devoted  directly  to  women  and  women's  prob- 
lems. In  these  tales  of  women  he  has  managed  to 
combine  British  self-poise  and  morality  with  femi- 
nine exactitude  for  detail  and  with  touches  of 
French  vivacity.  The  best  of  them,  and  artis- 
tically the  best  thing  he  has  produced  thus  far, 
"The  Old  Wives'  Tale,"  is  a  brace  of  the  separate 
histories  of  two  sisters  born  and  bred  in  the  Five 
Towns.  In  the  book's  early  chapters  they  are 
pictured  in  the  light-hearted  gaiety  of  their  late 
teens,  and  the  tale  does  not  end  till  both  have 
grown  to  sad  old  age  and  finally  passed  to  their 
reward.  The  life  depicted  is  commonplace,  pro- 
saic, somber,  even  the  experiences  of  one  of  the 
sisters  throughout  ihc  Pans  Commune.  It  is  de- 
scribed minutely,  vividly,  pitilessly.  There  is  no 
caricature,  but  there  is  biting  satire  on  almost 
every  page.     \'el  it  is  all  deeply  interesting  by 
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reason  of  the  author's  unusual,  almost  uncanny,  too  long;    the  exercise  of  a  rigorous  compression 

power  of  making  us  see  things  through  the  eyes  of  would  have  improved  it  greatly).     It  brings  us 

his  characters.  almost  within  sound'  of  marriage  bells,  but  it  is 

"Clayhanger"  is,  artistically,  only  a  huge  frag-  most  unsatisfactory  in  what  it  does  not  tell  us 

ment — the  first  part  of  a  trilogy  having  for  its  cen-  about  the  young  woman  Edwin  is  to  wed.     The 

tral  theme  the  breaking  down  of  the  old  spirit  by  character  of  Hilda  Lessways  remains  throughout 

the  new  in  the  central  provinces  of  England.    The  too  shadowy  and   indefinite.     But  the  book  is, 

whole  work,  the  other  two  sections  of  which  are  nevertheless,  an  amazing  and  an  absorbing  tran- 

not  yet  written,  is  to  give  the  history  of  Edwin  script  from  a  life  of  intense  inner  drama  in  a  setting 

Clayhanger's  life:  first,  as  it  looks  to  himself;  sec-  of  outward  monotony.    Barring  its  artistic  incom- 

ond,  as  it  looks  to  the  woman  who  is  to  become  his  pleteness,   it   is  a   book  of  surp>assing  sincerity, 

wife;    and  third,  as  it  looks  to  them  both  after  truthfulness  and  insight.   Its  promise  is  big  for  the 

their  marriage.    This  first  part  is,  therefore,  not  a  monumental  greatness  of  the  trilogy  when  that 

complete  novel  at  all,  despite  its  698  pages  (it  is  shall  be  finished. 


THE  NEW  BOOKS 


BIOGRAPHY  ographical  sketch  of  his  early   life,   and  a   biog- 

prahy    by  James    Buchanan    Henry.    All    these 

pARTICULARLyinterestingandtimelyjustnow  materials  are  of  great  value  in  any  study  of  the 

isMr.  James  Creelman's  graphic  study  of  "Diaz,  war  period. 

Master  of  Mexico.'**  Mr.  Creelmansaysinhispref-  An  extended  account  of  the  assassination  of 

ace  that  he  has  endeavored  to  explain,  not  to  attack  President   Lincoln'   detailing   the  flight,  pursuit, 

or  defend  "the  most  interesting  man  of  the  most  capture  and  punishment  of  the  conspirators,  with 

mistaken  and  misrepresented  country  of  the  world."  many  illustrations,  has  been  written  by  Osbom 

As  he  ix>ints  out  truly,  the  thrilling,  dramatic  life  H.  Oldroyd.     This  writer,  while  adding  nothing 

story  of  Porfirio   Diaz,   while  told  many  times,  to  what  is  already  known  of  the  tragedy  of  April, 

has  always  been  recounted  detached  from  Mexican  1861,  has  made  a  useful  compilation  fortified  by 

history  with  a  result  that  has  often  been  confusing  documentary  evidence. 

and  generally  misleading.    The  student  of  Mexi-  rook**  concrrninp  rri  ipiou^j  faiths 

can  history  and  conditions  should  always  remem-  BOOKS  CONCERNING  RELIGIOUS  FAITHS 

ber  how  severe  a  strain  was  put  upon  the  principles  In  "  Modern  Thought  and  Traditional  Faith,"  * 
of  Democratic  government  when  the  Mexican  Dr.  George  Preston  Mains  has  endeavored,  so  he 
statesmen  of  1824  made  their  "raw  attempt  to  tells  us  in  his  preface,  to  show  that  biblical  scholars 
apply  the  perfected  institutions  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  critics  have,  for  some  time,  realized  that,  de- 
civilization  to  the  descendants  of  the  dusky  races  spite  traditions,  "nothing  in  the  last  resort  is  of 
which  inhabited  Mexico  before  the  discovery  of  value,  and  nothing  will  finally  stand  save  the 
America  by  Columbus."  Diaz,  "summoned  to  truth."  The  Bible,  in  its  passage  to  us  from  the 
p>ower  from  youth  of  poverty  and  obscurity  by  the  early  middle  ages,  "has  had  foisted  upon  it  many 
necessities  of  his  divided  and  demoralized  coun-  traditional  errors  and  false  interpretations.  It 
try,  is  as  truly  a  creation  of  the  weakness  of  his  has  been  the  mission  of  criticism  to  free  the  Bible 
people  as  the  peaceful  and  progressive  Mexican  from  these  obscuring  errors."  And  the  Church 
of  to-day  is  largely  the  product  of  his  strength  "ought  to  welcome  and  to  encourage  a  reverent, 
and  common  sense."  In  these  times  of  radical  yet  a  free,  untrammeled,  critical  investigation  in 
agitation,  says  Mr.  Creelman,  "when  sentimental  all  fields  of  religious  truth." 

democracy  screams  its  epigrams  against  the  hard.  Dr.  Paul  Carus,  editor  of  the  Open  Court,  con- 
rough,  slow  work  that  confronts  organized  so-  siders,  in  a  newly  issued  volume,  "Truth  on  Trial."* 
ciety  in  all  countries,  there  is  much  to  be  learned  Beginning  with  a  critique  of  pragmatism  and  an 
in  the  life  of  this  greatest  Latin-American  leader,  appreciation  of  the  late  Professor  William  James, 
from  his  brilliant,  fighting  youth  to  his  white  old  its  leader,  Dr.  Carus  proceeds  to  consider  what  he 
age,  in  which  he  sits  acknowledged  master  of  calls  the  philosophy  of  the  personal  equation,  and 
progress  and  comparative  plenty.  '  Mr.  Creel-  the  general  nature  of  truth  in  its  relation  to  life 
man  had  the  privilege  of  many  conversations  and  intellectual  progress.  Dr.  Carus's  writings 
directly  with  President  Diaz,  and  in  the  prepara-  are  for  the  elect  to  whom  philosophy  and  science 
tion  of  his  book  had    access  to  the  President's  are  as  an  open  book. 

private   memoirs  and   the  government   archives.  An  estimate  of  Indian  character  which  is  par- 

The  volume  is  appropriately   illustrated.     It   is  ticularly  valuable  from  the  fact  that  it  is  made 

vividly    written.      Particularly   illuminating   and  by  an  Indian  himself,  is  Dr.  Charles  Alexander 

instructive  is  the  account  of  the  French  interven-  Eastman's  "Soul  of  the  Indian."®    Not  being  in- 

tion  in  1867,  and  the  defeat  and  execution  of  Maxi-  fluenced  by  the  prejudices  and  legends  which  pre- 

milian,   in  which   Diaz    bore    so  prominent  and  vail  in  the  mind  of  most  white  men  concerning 

creditable  a  part.  the  Indian,  Dr.  Elastman  is  able  to  give  us  a  clear 

The  concluding  volume  of  "The  Works  of  James  idea  of  what  the  red  man  really  thinks  and  feels. 

Buchanan,"  *  compiled  and  edited  by  Prof.  John  He  considers  the  Indian's  religion,  his  moral  code, 

Bassett    Moore,    contains    President    Buchanan's   ——. ; — ..     . — — ; ;; — jr-r =- 

^«r«  A^c^^^^    ^c    u:„ 1^*    •  «.«-,*-•   -      ^    *u^    « » Aflsasslnation  of  Abraham    Lincoln.     By   Osbom   H. 

own  defense    of    his    admmistration   on   the    eve  oidroyd.    O.  H.  Oldroyd.  Washington.    306pp..iU. 

of    the   Rebellion    (written   in    1865),   an  autobi-  ^,*  Modern  Thought  and  Traditional  Faith.  By  George  P. 

^^ £i! Mains.     Eaton  &  Mains.     370  pp.     $1.60. 

1  Diaz.  Master  of  Mexico.     By  James  Creelman.     Apple-  •  Truth  on  Trial.    By  Paul  Gams.     Open  Court  Publish- 

ton's.     442  pp.     $2.  ing  Co..  Chicago.     138  pp.     $1. 

*The  Works  of  James  Buchanan.     By  John  Bassett  <The  Soul  of  the  Indian.   By  Charles  Alexander  Eastman. 

Moore.     Lippincott.     408  pp.     $5.  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.     170  pp.     $1. 
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anil  his  general  sxial  and  family  relatione.  So 
much  has  been  written,  says  Dr.  Elastman,  "by 
strangers,  of  our  ancient  faith  and  worship  that 
treats  it  chiefly  as  a  matter  of  curiosity.  I  should 
like  to  emphasize  its  universal  quality." 

Mr.  James  M.  Prase's  "The  Apocalypse  Un- 
sealed"' is  an  esoteric  interpretation  of  "The 
Revelation  of  St.  John."  with  an  entirely  new 
translation  of  the  text.  It  endeavors  to  reconcile 
the  teachings  of  the  New  Testaments  and  the 
Buddhistic  and  Brahmanical  scripture  unto  a 
f^ommon  esoteric  basis,  and  to  teach  the  psychic 
and  spiritual  unfoldment  of  man  on  the  hypothesis 
that  St.  John's  book  of  mystery  is  an  account  of 


Readers  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  will  remem- 
ber our  appreciative  reference,  some  months  ago, 
to  Mr.  Harold  Begbie's  remarkable  volume  on 
religious  conversion  which  was  entitled  "Twice- 
Born  Men."  Mr.  Begbie  has  brought  out  another 
book  on  the  same  subject  with,  as  far  as  we  can 
detect,  the  same  power  and  feeling.  He  has  called 
it  "Souls  in  Action — Studies  of  Christianity  Mili- 
tant."' "Twice-Born  Men"  recorded  the  testi- 
mony of  men  of  the  humbler  classes,  some  of  them  of 
the  very  dregs  of  society;  "Souls  in  Action,"  on  the 
other  hand,  deals  with  persons  of  the  higher  strata 
of  society.     The  book  has  a  real  sociological  value. 

WESTERN  ADVENTURES  *RETOLD 
"The  Adventures  of  James  C.  Adams,  Moun- 
taineer and  Grizzly  Bear  Hunter  of  California"* 
by  Theodore  H.  Hittell,  constitutes,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  a  new  book,  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  .American  reading  public  of  to-day.  Vet  the 
volume  is  almost  an  exact  reproduction,  so  far  as 
type,  illustration  and  binding  are  concerned,  of 
the  work  as  published  at  Boston  and  San  Fran- 
cisco in  i860,  just  before  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Civil  War.  Business  troubles  at  that  time  caused 
publication  to  be  discontinued  and  the  book  went  - 
out  of  print.  After  a  life  of  stirring  adventure  in 
the  West,  Adams  became  an  animal  showman,  and 
it  was  while  he  was  giving  an  exhibition  of  his 
animals  in  San  Francisco  that  Mr.  Hittell  made 
his  acquaintance  and  procured  from  him  an  ac- 
count of  his  experiences.  Later  he  formed  an 
alliance  with  P.  T.  Barnum,  and  exhibited  his 
animal*  in  New  York  City. 

SOCIOLOaY:  ECONOMICS 
A  new  book  by  Ellen  Key  is  a  literary  and  social 
event  of  world  interest.  This  Swedisti  authoress 
is  gradually  taking  a  hold  upon  the  reading  public 
of  the  United  States.  AM  over  Europe,  particu- 
larly in  her  own  native  Sweden,  her  name  holds 
an  honored  place  as  a  representative  of  progresave 
thought.    Her  books,  "The  Century  of  theChiW" 


"Love  and  Mar 


*  translated  from  iheSwed- 


(Prom  "  The  Adventuns  o[  Junci  Capcn  Adami  '*) 

the  journey  of  the  sout  to  the  higher  life  upon  celes- 
tial planes.  Now  that  the  world  is  growing  in 
tolerance,  and  when  it  shows  itself  among  religion- 
ists, in  the  sects  and  churches,  in  the  coming  to- 
gether of  science  and  religion,  we  owe  to  every 
effort  to  unfold  the  mystery  of  life  intellieent  and 
respectful  consideration.  It  remains  difiicult  to 
jutlge  where  exact  knowledge  ends  and  intuitive 
speculation  steps  in  with  regard  to  Mr.  Pryse's 
thesis,  but  it  is  of  absorbing  interest  and  scholarly 
of  conception.  It  repudiates  the  conception  of  an 
anthropomorphic  God;  it  explains  the  nature  of 
"  Christos  "  and  "  the  old  Serpent,  who  is  the  Devil 
and  Satan";  and  to  the  mind  that  permits  itself 
to  rise  beyond  the  processes  of  mere  intellection, 

Purports  to  reveal  the  "Word  that  was  God." 
here  is  an  artistic  colored  frontispiece  and  nu- 
merous wdiacal  tables  and  charts  accompanying 
the  lucid  text. 


ish  by  Arthur  G.  thater,  is  a  discussion,  in  frank, 
wholesome,  stimulating  language,  of  the  complex 
subject  of  the  relation  of  the  sexes,  of  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  State  in  the  control  of  these  relatione, 
and  of  the  organization  of  the  family  as  the  foun- 
dation of  society.  Ellen  Key's  main  theme  is  that 
the  ignoring  of  an  evil  does  not  dispose  of  it,  and 
"that,  so  far  from  preserving  society  from  its  in- 
fluence, the  burying  of  an  evil  merely  tends  to  in- 
crease its  corrupting  and  demoralizing  results." 
There  is  an  appreciative  introduction  to  this  vol- 
ume by  Havelock  Ellis. 

We  have  had  occasion  more  than  once  to  refer 
to  the  findings  of  the  Pittsburg  Survey,  as  pub- 
lished in  six  volumes  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation.  Probably  there  never 
before  has  appeared  in  print  a  more  dramatic 
story,  or  one  of  greater  social  and  economic  sig- 
nificance, than  that  of  the  workers  in  the  industries 
that  h^ve  Pittsburg  for  their  center.  These  vol- 
umes are  not  a  dry,  statistical  record,  but  an  In- 
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tensely  vivid  presentation  of  living  facts.    Espe-  take  up  the  subject  of  war  from  a  slightly  differ- 

cially  is  this  true  of  the  story  of  "The  Steel  Work-  ent  standpoint.     Dr.  J.  Novic6w,  Vice  President 

ers"'  by  John  A.  Fitch.    The  account  that  this  of  the  International  Institute  of  Sociology,  and  a 

writer  gives  of  the  basic  industry  of  steel  is  of  far  writer  of  several  volumes  and   many   magazine 

more  than  local  significance,  for  whatever  concerns  articles,  discusses  '*  War  and  Its  Alleged  Benefits."  * 

so  imix)rtant  an  industry  certainly  concerns  the  The  English  translation,  which  is  by  Mr.  Thomas 

whole  people  of  the  United  States.     A  good  deal  Seltzer,  shows  that  Dr.  Novic6w  is  a  close  reasoner, 

has  been  written,  at  one  time  and  another,  about  and  knows  how  to  wield  a  sharp,  clear,  facile  pen. 

the  steel  industry  from  various  points  of  view,  but  In   "Universal  Peace — War  is  Mesmerism,"*  Ar- 

in  this  book  Mr.  Fitch  tries  to  tell  what  the  in-  thur  Edward  Stilwell,  banker  and  financial  ex- 

dustry  means  to  the  men  who  are  employed  in  it,  pert,  appeals  to  the  civilized  world  to  awake  from 

and  who,  in  years  past,  have  seldom  had  a  spokes-  its  mesmeric  sleep  and  face  the  reality,  which  is 

man.  that  war  is  just  what  General  Sherman  said  it  was. 

The  life  of  the-mill  workers  in  the  Pittsburg  steel  The  preface  consists  of  an  open  letter  addressed 

district  is  still  further  interpreted  in  Miss  Margaret  to    King    George,    Emperor    William    and    Czar 

F.  Byington's  study  of  "Homestead:  the  House-  Nicholas,  as  the  three  great  war  lords  "serving 

holds  of  a  Mill  Town."*   While  Mr.  Fitch's  volume  the  Prince  of  Peace,  who  could,  if  they  would, 

deals  with  wages  and  general  labor  conditions  in  end  war  on  the  planet."    General  Hiram  M.  Chit- 

the  steel  industry.   Miss  Byington  analyzes  the  tenden,  in  his  essay  "War  or  Peace:    A  Present 

various  factors  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  wage-  Day  Duty  and  a  Future  Hope,"  ® opposes  war  on 

earning  population — housing,  sanitation,  and  pub-  practical  as  well  as  on  ethical  grounds.    While  not 

lie    education.     In    gathering    material    for  this  advocating  complete  disarmament  by  this  or  any 

study  Miss  Byington  investigated  ninety  house-  other  nation,  he  does  offer  some  suggestions  for 

holds,  using  as  a  basis  for  comparison  her  acquaint-  the  furtherance  of  universal  jjeace. 

Brton!"*  *^"*""^"'  conditions  in  New  York  and  .appreciations.  LITERARY  AND  ARTISTIC 

If  any  topic  of  the  day  stands  in  need  of  clear  Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton  has  given  us  an  appre- 

and  comprehensive  treatment  it  is  the  income  tax.  ciation  of  the  life  and  work  of  William  Blake,^  in 

There  has  heretofore  been  no  adequate  discussion  the  form  of  an  extended  essay  freely  illustrated 

of  this  subject,  at  least  in.  the  English  language,  for  with  reduced  facsimiles  of  about  forty  of  Blake's 

many  years.     The  available  literature  on  the  sub-  curious    drawings.      Whatever    William    Blake's 

ject  has  been  made  up  of  monographs  on  special  message  was, — and  there  are  those  who  disagree 

aspects  of  the  income  tax,  and  comparatively  few  heartily  as  to  its  content, — Mr.  Chesterton's  inter- 

of  these  were  of  recent  date.     The  lack  hes  now  pretation  of  Blake's  system  of  symbolism  has  been 

been  supplied  as  fully  as  it  is  likely  to  be  in  any  equaled  in  sincerity  and  sympathy  only  by  that 

single  volume  by  Professor  Edwin  R.  A.  Selig-  of  the  Irish  poet  Yeats.    Swinburne,  Gilchrist  and 

man's  book,  entitled  "The  Income  Tax:  A  Study  the  Rossettis  helped  to  make  Blake's  name  known 

of  the  History,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Income  to  the  world;   but  whether  they  placed  a  correct 

Taxation  at  Home  and  Abroad."'    Professor  Selig-  estimate  upon  the  labors  of  the  great  mystic  and 

man  began,  seventeen  years  ago,  to  make  researches  symbolist    is  regarded  by  Mr.   Chesterton  as  a 

into  the  history  of  taxation  in  the  American  col-  matter  of  doubt.    That  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Broth- 

onies  and  States  with  reference  to  the  income  tax.  erhood,  which  acknowledged  Blake  as  its  father, 

The  adverse   Supreme   Court   decisions  of   1895  confused  the  simplicity  of  his  message,  the  "per- 

caused  temporary  cessation  of  interest  in  the  sub-  sonal  statement  of  universal  truths,"  seems  en- 

ject,  but  with  the  renewed  agitation  which  eventu-  tirely    probable.      Chesterton    points   to   a  single 

ated  in  the  submission  of  the  sixteenth  amendment  thread  of  interpretation  that  will  ^uide  u?  to  an 

to  the  Federal  Constitution,   Professor  Seligman  understanding  of  all   Blake's   intricate   imagery-, 

returned  to  his  earlier  researches,  completed  them,  namely,  that,  "the  more  we  know  of  higher  things, 

and  brought  them  up  to  date.     It  is  Professor  Selig-  the  more  palpable  and  incarnate  we  shall   find 

man's  belief  that  we  shall,  before  long,  have  a  them;    that  the  form  filling  the  heavens  is  the 

Federal  income  tax  in  the  United  States,  and  he  likeness  of  the  appearance  ota  man."    Mr.  Ches- 

has  written  his  book  with  a  view  to  aiding  the  terton's  comment  on  Blake  the  artist,  with  the 

legislator    in    constructing    a    workable    scheme,  comparisons  between  that  artist  and  Burne-Jones 

Those  readers  who  do  not  feel  that  they  can  give  and  Audrey  Beardsley,  will  delight  those  who  are 

the  time  required  for  a  study  of  the  whole  seven  content  to  look  at  this  single  phase  of  Blake's 

hundred    pages    of    Professor    Seligman's    rather  work.    That  the  man  was  mad,  whose  last  drawing 

elaborate  treatise  may  find  the  main  outlines  of  the  was  a  gigantic  Man-God  marking  out  the  heavens 

problem  very  clearly  stated  in  the  introduction  and  with  a  compass,   Mr.   Chesterton  freely  admits, 

conclusion  of  the  volume.  What  he  denies  is  that  Blake's  madness  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  fact  of  his  being  a  splendid 

NEW  BOOKS  ABOUT  WAR  AND  PEACE  draughtsman.     He  advises  those  who  have  any 

The  literature  of  war  and  its  causes,  from  the  doubt  of  this  statement  to  study  Blake's  drawing 

standpoint  of  the  peace  lover  who  believes  that  of  the  Canterbury  Pilgrims. 

human  strife  is  illogical  and  unnecessary,  is  in-  Besides  Mr.  Chesterton's  most  excellent  essay 

creasing  in  volume  with  every  month.     We  have  on  William  Blake,  he  has  issued  a  collection  of 

noticed,   in   these   pages,    Mr.    Norman   Angell's  his    prefaces  to  the  separate  books  of  Dickens, 

two  volumes  on  what  he  calls  the  "Optical  Illu- 

sion"  of  Europe  and  the  world  in  general,  on  the  « War  and  Its  Alleged  Benefits.    BvJ.  NovicOw.   Trans^ 

subject  of  war.     Three  recently  issued  volumes  Uted  by  Thomas  Seltzer.    Henry  Holt  &  Co.    130  po.    $t. 

-^^- 1 » UniTersal  Peace — War  is  Mesmwism.     By  Arthur  E. 

1  The  Stoel  Workers.   By  John  A.  Fitch.    Oharltles  Publi-  Stilwell.     Banker's  Publishing  Go.     179  pp.     $2. 

cation  Oonunittee.  New  York.     380  pp..  ill.     $1.60.  *  War  or  Peace:  A  Present  Day  Duty  and  a  Future  Hope. 

'Homestead.   By  Margaret  F.  Byington.    Oharitles  Pub-  By  Hiram  M.  Chittenden.     A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.     373 

licatlon  Committee.  New  Y<x'k.     202  pp..  ill.     $1.60.  pp.     $1. 

>  The  Income  Tax.    By  Edwin  R.  A.  Seligman.    Macmil-  '  William  Blake.     By  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton.     Dutton. 

Ian.     707  pp.     $3.  210  pp..  ill.     75  cents. 
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previously  published  in  one  of  the  extensive,  boys,  an  excellent  housekeeper,  a  woman  who 
cheap  editions  of  the  classics,  which  editions  Mr.  was  above  all  else  the  exponent  of  "true  woman- 
Chesterton  thinks  one  of  the  real  improvements  liness." 

of  modern  times.    To  lovers  of  Dickens  this  vol-  Frankly  expressed  opinions  of  men  who  have  not 

ume  of  "Appreciations  and  Criticisms  of  Charles  revealed  their  actual  value  by  reason  of  the  lack 

Dickens,"*  is  almost  indispensable.     The  author  of  that  perspective  which  time  alone  can  give, 

of    the    immortal    "Pickwick    Papers,"    and    the  merit  admiration  not  alone  for  the  author's  opinions 

creator  of  the  inimitable  Mr.  Micawber,  is  care-  but  also  for  his  courage  in  expressing  them.    Mr. 

fully  considered  in  relation  to  his  times  with  a  Henry  C.  Vedder  writes  in  his  second  edition  of 

seriousness  of  intention   that  belies  the  opinion,  "American  Writers  of  To-day," '  on  Edmund  Clar- 

altogether  too  common   in   these  days,   namely,  ence  Stedman,  Francis  Parkman,  William  Dean 

that  Dickens  was  a  somewhat  vulgar  caricaturist.  Howells,  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  Thomas  Bailey 

The  particular  preface  written  for  David  Copper-  Aldrich,  Mark  Twain,  and  on  down  the  roll  call  of 

field  reveals  Mr.  Chesterton's  analytical  critical  our  literary  hall  of  fame.     Several  changes  have 

powers  at  their  best,  and  also  with  a  foundation  been  made  in  the  text  since  the  first  edition  ap- 

of  sure  knowledge  separates  the  Dickens  biography  peared  some  sixteen  years  ago;  new  names  have 

from  the  Dickens  creative  imagination  as  regards  been  added  and  increased  reputations  have  received 

the  character  of  "  Davie."    All  that  Dickens  meant  due  comment.     While  this  volume  is  useful  and 

to  teach  in  his  works,  perhaps  more  than  he  meant,  worthy  in  every  respect,  it  is  regrettable  that  we 

but  nevertheless,  what  he  really  did  teach,  is  best  must  have  such  a  flood  of  books  written  upon  the 

stated  in  the  appreciation  of  that  half  forgotten  books  of  others;  and  it  is  painful  to  feel  that  it  is 

little  volume,  the  "Child's  History  of  England."  necessary  for  our  authors  to  be  elucidated  in  order 

To  quote  one  admirable  phrase  anent  this  history:  that  we  may  understand  them.     Does  this  quan- 

"  Science  and  art  without  morality  are  not  danger-  tity  of  critical  and  analytical  literature  presage 

ous  in  the  sense  commonly  supposed.     They  are  culture  in  tabloid  form?    We  hope  not,  for  what 

not  dangerous  like  a  fire,  but  dangerous  like  a  we  might  then  receive  could  not  be  dignified  by  the 

fog.    A  fire  IS  dangerous  in  its  brightness;  a  fog  in  name — literature.     There  is  a  law  of  leisure  that 

its  dullness;  and  thought  without  morals  is  merely  governs  this  esthetic  art;  when  leisure  is  no  more 

dull  like  a  fog.  The  fog  seems  to  be  creeping  up  then  literature,  as  such,  will  have  ceased  to  exist, 
the  street;    putting  out  lamp  after  lamp.     But 

this  cockney  lamp-post  which  the  children  love  ^EW  volumes  of  poetry 
is  still  crowned  with  its  flame;    and  when  the  Many  of  the  poets  of  this  age  are  quiet  poets.    In 
fathers  have  forgotten  ethics,  their  babes  will  turn  some  out-of-the-way  corner  of  the  sea-girt  lands 
and  teach  them.'       Mr.   Chesterton  also  states  they  sit  and  weave  their  fancies  into  poesy,  asking  no 
with  admirable  insight  that  while  Thackeray  has  meed  of  praise  or  trump  of  glory  to  flaunt  their 
become  a  classic,   Dickens  has  done  more:   he  has  rhymes  abroad.     If  we  say  this  is  not  a  poetic  age, 
remained  modern.                   ^  it  is  because  we  will  not  listen  to  these  quiet  voices 
George   Eliot   was  a   native   of   that    midland  nor  turn  our  eyes  to  the  slender  volumes  that  ix)ur 
county  of  England  lying  close  upon  the  Welsh  forth  from  friendly  presses  year  after  year.    Per- 
border,  Warwickshire.    We  have  only  come  tardily  haps  the  saddest  thing  in  our  short-sighted  vision 
to  realize  just  how  much  English  literature  is  in-  is  for  a  poet  to  die  not  knowing  whether  scorn  or 
debted  to  this  midland  county,  wherein  was  per-  commendation  await  the  singing  children  of  his 
fectly  blended  the  Celtic  and  Anglo-Saxon  genius  brain.     But  who  dies  thus,  joins  a  brave  company: 
to  the  permanent  enrichment  of  our  language  and  he  may  stand  with  Chatterton,  Sidney,  Keats  and 
literature  for  all  time  to  come.    Shakespeare  was  the  immortal  Shelley;  and  surely  no  man  could  ask 
a  Warwickshire   man.     From   the  folklore  of  his  more  noble  comradeship.     This  month's  gathering 
native  'shire  he  drew  the  folklore  and  fairy  legend  of  verse  brings  to  us  a  posthumous  book  of  poems: 
that  sparkles  in  "Midsummer  Night's   Dream"  "Orpheus  and  Other  Poems," *  by  Dr.  Willis  Hall 
and  "The  Tempest."     A  study  of  the  names  in  Vittum  of  St.  Paul.     This  volume  came  as  a  com- 
Shakespeare   plays   will   reward   the  student,  for  plete  surprise  to  Dr.  Vittum's  friends,  as  it  was  not 
two-thirds   of  them  may  be  found  in  the  parish  known  that  he  cherished  literary  ambition,  so  care- 
records  of  Warwickshire  of  Shakespeare's  time,  fully  did  he  guard  his  productions  from  the  public 
In  the  town  of  Coventry  in  this  midland  county,  eye.     "Orpheus"  is  the  classic  story  of  Orpheus 
Georpe    Eliot  went  to  school  and   received  the  and  Eurydice,  retold  in  rich  measures  of  genuine 
indelible  impressions  that  enabled  her  to  write  poetic  feeling.    The  sonnets  farther  on  in  the  col- 
of  rural  England  with  an  intimacy  no  other  author  lection  are  excellent  and  studiously  correct ;  but  the 
may  hope  to  rival.    Charles  S.  Olcott  has  written  truest  note  of  poesy  lies  within  some  of  the  lyrics, 
a  delightful   book  upon  this   "greatest   English  There  are  few  lines  more  lovely  in  poetic  simplicity 
woman  born,"  entitled  "George  Eliot  and  Her  than  these  from  "The  Primal  Stfain": 
Times."*  It  is  wisely  illustrated  with  many  photo- 
graphs of  the  actual  scenes  of  George  Eliot's  life,  I  hold  it  true  that  every  man 
ana  also  the  settings  of  her  books.     There  is  the  Has  deep  within  that  breast  of  his, 
"Bede  Cottage"  and  the  Trent  River,  the  orig-  A  strain  that  reaches  back  to  Pan 
inal  of  "The  Floss":    there  is  a  copy  of  an  old  And  stirs  at  woodland  mysteries, 
print  of  the  "  Execution  of  Savonarola  '  and  numer- 
ous portraits  of  X^eorge  Eliot  at  different  periods  From  Edward  Cale  Rice  we  have  "The  Immor- 
of  her  life.     Mr.  Olcott  frees  all  doubters  of  any  tal  Lure."       In  this  book  there  are  four  dramatic 
misconceptions  as  regards  the  union  of  George  poems:  "Giorgione,"  "Arduin,"  "0-ume's  Gods," 
Eliot  with  Mr.  Lewes.     He  reveals  her  as  a  de-  and  the  title  poem,  "The  Immortal  Lure."     Mr. 
voted  wife,  and  stepmother  to  Mr.  Lewes  three  Rice's  work  has  often  been  compared  to  that  of 

1  Appredatlons  and  Orltlctsms  of  Charles  Dickens.     By  >  American  Writers  of  To-Day.     By  Henry  O.  Vedder. 

Gilbert  K.  Chesterton.     Dutton.     $2.  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.     $1.50. 

s  George  Eliot  and  Her  Times.     By  Charles  S.  Olcott.  « Orpheus  and  Other  Poems.     By  Willis  Hall  Vittum. 

Crowell.     $2.  Boston :  G<Mrham  Press.     $1.50. 
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Stephen  Phillips,  and  in  many  ways  there  is  a  great  three  great  works  OF  repbrbncb 
resemblance,  namely,  in  their  expression  of  high  Regarding  the  eagerly  awaited  eleventh  edition 
vision  and  in  their  dramatic  power.  Mr.  Rice's  of  the  "Encyclopaedia  Britannica"*  of  which  the 
technique  is  sure  and  scholarly;  his  knowledge  of  first  fourteen  volumes  have  come  from  the  press, 
his  settings  flawless  and  impeccable.  In  spite  of  a  it  may  be  said  that  in  matters  of  typography,  illus- 
sense  of  labored  lines  here  and  there,  one  feels  tration,  and  maps,  the  work  fully  measures  up  to 
sincerely  the  passion  and  jpower  and  senuous  beauty  the  standard  set  by  the  earlier 'editions,  and  in 
of  the  whole.  "Arduin"  is  the  story  of  the  man  many  respects  shows  marked  improvement.  As  to 
•' Arduin  of  Provence"  who  lives  m  old  Egypt,  and  the  character  of  the  text,  it  is,  of  course,  too  early 
lives  only  that  he  may  delve  mto  the  secrets  of  al-  to  express  a  general  opinion  of  the  work,  but  many 
chemy  in  order  to  restore  to  life  his  beloved  wife  of  the  special  articles  in  the  volumes  already  pub- 
"  Rhea,"  whose  mummy  he  has  kept  always  in  his  lighed  are  models  of  their  kind.  Possibly  some  of 
room  within  a  stone  sarcophagus.  His  brother  the  more  special  and  technical  subjects  are  less 
Ion,  in  attempt  to  cure  him  of  this  madness,  intro-  elaborately  treated  than  in  earlier  editions,  but 
duces  behind  the  curtains  that  shield  the  sarcopha-  this  lack,  if  it  is  a  lack,  is  far  more  than  offset  by 
gus,  his  sweetheart  Myrrha,  who  is  the  image  of  the  the  fuller  treatment  of  many  popular  topics  here- 
dead  "Rhea."  She  it  is  who  rises  out  of  the  vapor  tofore  ignored  and  by  the  inclusion  of  biographical 
of  Arduin's  incantations.  Arduin  thinks  her  his  sketches  of  living  persons.  We  shall  have  more  to 
beloved  Rhea,  but  the  violence  of  his  joy  frightens  gay  of  this  epoch-marking  edition  of  the  "  Britan- 
the  girl  into  confession  that  she  loves  not  him,  but  nica"  in  subsequent  numbers  of  this  Review. 
his  brother.  Ion;  and  Arduin,  deeming  the  arisen  The  tenth  volume  of  the  "Catholic  Encyclo- 
"Rhea"  false,  strangles  her.  As  he  drags  her  pedia  "*  concludes  with  an  excellent  six-page  article 
back  to  the  stone  sarcophagus  and  discovers  there-  on  Cardinal  John  Henry  Newman.  This  sketch  of 
in  the  mummy  undisturbed  Ion  enters  to  see  the  the  great  Cardinal  is  contributed  by  Dr.  William 
slain  body  of  his  Myrrha.  This  is  perfect  tragedy,  Barry  of  Leamington,  England.  It  is  accom- 
as  rounded  as  a  sphere,  as  terrible  as  death  panied  by  a  full-page  portrait  of  Newman  repro- 
itself.                                                   r    1                   J  duced  through  the  painting  by  Ouless. 

And  yet  after  all  the  conning  of  the  poets  and  with  the  publication  of  the  ninth  volume  of  the 
poems  of  to-day,  we  have  but  to  turn  back  to  the  "  New  SchaflF-Herzog  Encyclopedia  of  Religious 
great  Elizabethans  to  assure  ourselves  that  we  still  Knowledge,"  *  it  is  announced  that  three  more  vol- 
regard  poetry  as  a  thing  extraneous  to  life.  Where  umes  may  be  expected,  probably  within  the  year, 
is  the  crystalline  passion  of  Marlowe  and  the  pas-  to  complete  this  great  work.  In  the  volume  under 
toral  sweetness  of  Greene;  where  is  the  luxury  of  review  the  article  likely  to  prove  of  chief  interest 
Spenser  and  the  infinite  variety  of  Shakespeare?  to  the  clergy  is  entitled  "The  History  of  Preach- 
Some  "wind  has  blown  them  all  away,"  and  yet  ing"  and  occupies  thirty-two  pages.  There  is  also 
now  and  again  they  return  to  us  in  a  new  dress  in  this  volume  a  detailed  history  of  Presbyterian- 
with  lengthy  prefaces  and  voluminous  notes.  This  jsm.  Topics  less  closely  related  to  strictly  reli- 
month  we  have  a  reprint  of  the  poems  of  Sir  gious  discussion  are  "  Prison  Reform";  "The  Red 
Philip  Sidney,!  ^ho  was  the  very  flower  of  English  Cross  Society";  "Religious  Dramas  "  (including the 
chivalry  in  the  great  Elizabethan  days.  There  is  Passion  Play);  "Portugal," and  "The Philippines." 
a    most    worthy    critical    introduction    by   John 

Drinkwater,  which  may  be  highly  recommended  to-  TWO  VOLUMES  OF  HISTORY 

those  who  may  desire  to  study  Sidney's  achieve-  The  volume  of  "Minutes  of  the  Executive  Coun- 

ments  and  his  contribution  to  poetical  literature,  cil  of  the  Province  of  New  York,"«  published  by 

The  actual  poems,  the  "Astrophel  and  Stella,"  and  the  State,  is  most  creditable  to  its  editor.  State 

the  woodland  notes  from  the  '  Arcadia,    are  for  the  Historian   Paltsits,   who  has  himself  copied  the 

"seeker";  for  him  who  dreams  that  the  "way  to  body  of  the  manuscript  printed  in  this  volume,  as 

Arcady     is  not  yet  lost.     To  those  who  c^re  to  ^ell  as  a  large  number  of  the  accompanying  docu- 

dwell  analytically  upon  Sidney,  Mr.  Drinkwater  ments,  and  has  reviewed  and  revised  all  transcripts 

advises  a  perusal  of  the  monograph  upon  Sidney^  directly  from  the  originals, 

by  John  Addington  Symonds.      .    ^^^  ^  ^,^^  .  A  useful,  informational  history  of  the  New  Eng- 

A  series  of  prose  poems  written  m  Walt  Whitman  land  fisheries,^  by  Dr.  Raymond  McFarland,  of 

style,  which  show  a  remarkable  spontaneity  of  Middlebury  College,  traces  the  development  of 

fancy  and    sanity  of  judgment,  and  an  impres-  the  entire  fisheries  industry  from  the  earliest  times 

sive  insight  into  human  nature,  have  been  col-  to  the  present.    There  are  maps  and  a  useful  series 

lected  together  by  Mr.  Horace  Traubel,  and  pub-  of  notes  and  documents  in  the  appendix, 

lished  under  the  general  title  "Optimos."*    The 

philosophy  is  summed  up  in  these  words:  "Before   „*P?,KE2^KS°^i>.2i?JJ?"TTlS^^^ 

r     1  J     f.       L      1      •     ^i_     i_  I  ff      »*       Hugh  Onlsnolm.     OamDrioge  University  Press.     956  pp., 

books  and  after  books  is  the  human  soul.       Mr.    iiirf4. 

Traubel  was  a  lifelong  friend  and,  for  many  years,  *  "^  8o?*^**m  ^^*^**P®^*-  ^°*-  ^'  ^^^'^^^  Appleton 
a  close  associate  of  Whitman.  An  excellent  por-  *»*The  iSew  Schaff-Herzog  Encyclopedia  of  Religious 
trait  of  the  author  is  the  frontispiece  to  the  Knowledge.  Vol.  IX.  Punk  &  Wagnalls  Oo.  500  pp.  $5. 
,rrxi..»i^  •  Minutes  of  the  Bxecutive  OouncU  of  the  Province  of 
volume.  New  York.  Vol.!.  Bdlted  by  Victor  Hugo  Paltsits.  State 
Histcn-ian.     Published  by  the  State  of  New  York,  Albany. 

1  Poems  of  Sir  PhiUp  Sidney.    Dutton.  320  pp.   50  cents,    ^^®iffel8tt^y  of  the  New  England  Fisheries.   By  Raymond 
t  Optlmos.     By  Horace  Traubel.      Heubsch.    371  pp.    McFarland.     Unlyersity  ofPennsylvania,  D.  Appleton  9t 
tl-SO.  Go.,  Agents.     457  pp. 
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VETERANS  OF  THE  FAMOUS  ■'SEVENTH  REGIMENT"  OF 
NEW  YORK  PARADING  ON  THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  ITS  DEPARTURE  FOR  THE  FRONT,  APRIL  19,  1861 

(On  the  [9th  of  last  month  the  "Old  Seventh"  observed  the  semi-centennial  of  the  proudest 
day  in  its  long  and  distinguished  history,  that  day  when  in  answer  to  President  Lincoln's  call  for 
defenders  of  the  Union  it  marched  down  Broadway,  1200  strong,  to  embark  for  Washington, 
"knowing  no  North,  no  South,  no  East,  no  West,  but  only  one  Union."  The  elderly  men  in 
the  carriages  arc  survivors  of  those  gallant  defenders  of  the  flag  who  fifty  years  before  had 
marched  along  this  same  street  from  the  regiment's  armory.  The  large  upper  fiag,^thirty-five 
stars, — is  the  same  one  that  had  waved  there  on  that  April  morning  of  1861.  This  house  is  in 
the  "  Colonnade,"  once  the  most  aristocratic  residence  block  in  New  York.  The  photc^raph 
was  taken  from  the  steps  of  the  Astor  Library,  which  had  been  vacated  four  days  before  after 
serving  the  New  York  public  continuously  for  nearly  sixty  years.  The  active  members  of  the 
Seventh  stand  at  "present  arms"  as  the  veterans  pass.  On  page  551  we  reproduce  a  contem- 
porary picture  of  the  march  down  Broadway  in  1861) 
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^^^^^  The  curiosities  of  American  law-  Committee.  Close  trade  relations  with  Can- 
Friiia  to  a  making  have  not  been  few  or  far  ada  are,  indeed,  to  he  wished  for.  Many 
Doomed  Tariff  j^ei-^g^j^  'p^g  student  of  our  years  before  the  existing  authorities  at  Wash- 
legislative  annals  can  cite  absurd  instances  by  ington  were  in  public  office,  this  magazine 
the  hundred.  But  the  future  inquirer,  look-  was  advocating  such  relations  with  the  Do- 
ing back  upon  the  pathway  of  our  amazing  minion.  But  there  is  an  orderly  way  in 
enactments  in  the  field  of  revenue  legislation,  which  revenue  legislation  and  tariff-msJdng 
will  doubtless  linger  upon  the  story  of  the  ought  to  proceed;  and  the  natural  plan  would 
American-Canadian  reciprocal  tariff  law  of  seem  to  have  been  the  postponement  of  spe- 
191 1  as  one  of  the  most  notable  bits  of  cial  tariff  arrangements  with  particular  coun- 
topsy-turvy  action  ever  obediently  entered  tries  until  after  all  general  tariff  adjustments 
upon  by  any  legislature  in  our  history.  This  had  been  agreed  upon.  For  example,  all 
tariff  measure  was  negotiated  wholly  from  the  tariff  reformers  of  all  parties  have  for  several 
standpoint  of  the  Payne- Aldrich  tariff.  If  years  promised  to  put  wood  pulp  and  ordi- 
the  Republicans  had  carried  the  country  last  nary  printing  paper  made  from  piip  upon  the 
November, — and  if  the  Payne- Aldrich  tariff  general  free  Hst.  But  if  these  articles  are  to  go 
had  thus  been  accepted  by  public  opinion  as  a  almost  at  once  upon  the  general  free  list,  they 
measure  likely  to  remain  in  force  for  ten  or  can  have  no  place  in  a  special  agreement  with 
twelve  years, — nothing  could  have  been  a  particular  country, 
more  logical  than  a  series  of  reciprocity  agree- 
ments with  different  countries,  altering  the  Yet  the  Nevertheless,  Congress  had  been 
standard  tariff  in  special  ways.  But  the  ^^ffaSe^a^  called  in  special  session  by  au- 
Democrats  were  successful  last  November  in  Method  thority  of  the  President,  charged 
electing  a  Congress  that  is  now  in  session,  and  with  the  solemn  duty  of  modifying  the  Payne- 
the  Democrats  were  expected  to  change  the  Aldrich  tariff  as  respects  one  particular  coun- 
Payne-Aldrich  tariff  beyond  all  recognition,  try.  The  Democratic  House,  with  a  sweet- 
The  pending  Canadian  tariff  arrangement  is  ness  of  temper  never  previously  exhibited 
almost  wholly  without  meaning  except  as  it  under  similar  party  conditions,  made  answer 
relates  to  the  Payne- Aldrich  measure;  yet  that  it  would  pass  the  Republican  adminis- 
the  Democrats  decided  to  adopt  this  Cana-  tration's  reciprocity  bill  with  the  greatest 
dian  measure  first,  and  then  to  proceed  to  pleasure  in  life,  and  without  giving  the  slight- 
tear  down  the  general  tariff  which  gives  the  est  attention  to  its  contents.  The  Democratic 
reciprocity  bill  its  only  intrinsic  significance,    leaders  declared,  somewhat  contemptuously, 

that  to  pass  this  Canadian  bill  at  the  present 

The  Lo  icai  ^^^  Canadian  bill,  because  of  its   time  could  have  no  other  result  except  to 

Order       international  bearings,  had  to  be   hasten   the  swift   destruction  of  the  whole 

Disregarded  initiated  through  diplomatic  chan-  edifice  of  Republican  high  protection  as  seen 

nels.  But  when  it  reaches  Congress  it  becomes  in  the  Payne- Aldrich  measure, — a  measure 

simply  a  tariff  bill  with  a  vast  number  of   that  Mr.  Taft  himself  had  extolled  as  the 

details;  and  it  is  properly  subject  to  all  those  very  climax  of  good  tariff  construction.   Thus 

processes  of  study,  debate,  and  amendment  in  the  apparently  illogical  and  topsy-turvy 

which  are  applied  to  any  other  tariff  bill  that  procedure  of  the  new  Democratic  House, 

has  been  reported  out  of  the  Ways  and  Means  there  is  in  reality  a  masterful  method,  though 
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it  has  little  to  do  with  Canada.  The  Demo-  tiiredarticles,whidifarmersbuy,uponabasis 
crats  declare  it  to  be  their  purpose  to  tear  of  greatly  reduced  tariff  charges,  if  not  upon 
down  rapidly  the  high  tariff  wall  that  the  Re-  the  free  Ust  itself.  Before  reporting  the  red- 
publicans  have  maintained  ever  since  the  procity billforitssecondswiftpassagethrough 
Civil  War.  From  the  standpoint  of  Repub-  the  House,  Chairman  Underwood  of  the  Ways 
lican  protectionism.  President  Taft  is  re-  and  Means  Committee  announced  a  long  list 
garded  as  having  made  a  profound  mistake  of  articles  which,  he  declared,  would  at  once 
in  going  forward  with  the  Canadian  negotia-  be  placed  upon  the  free  list  by  way  of  com- 
tions  after  the  Democratic  victory  of  last  pensating  the  farmers  for  the  treatment  ac- 
November,  He  had  staked  everything  upon  corded  to  them  in  the  Canadian  measure, 
pushing  this  Canadian  measure  to  a  quick  con-  Considered,  therefore,  upon  its  own  merits  as 
elusion.  But  he  had  thereby  precipitated  an  a  permanent  arrangement  with  Canada,  the 
immediate  reopening  of  the  tariff  question  pending  reciprocity  measure  cannot  be  taken 
all  along  the  line,  when  it  would  have  been  seriously.  Democratic  members  of  Congress 
better  Republican  policy  not  to  have  called  a  last  month,— highlyintelligentmembers,more- 
special  session,  and  not  to  have  put  any  over, — were  admitting  in  private  the  absurd- 
particular  urgency  into  an  attempt  to  force  ity  of  passing  a  special  tariff  measure  apply- 
immediate  Canadian  reciprocity  through  a  ing  to  one  country,  at  the  very  moment  when 
Democratic  House.  a  vast  number  of  changes  were  about  to  be 

made  In  the  general  tariff.    They  further  ad- 
Fin*  CiwflM  ^^  '^  *^"^  ^^^^  ^^  Democrats  are  mitted  that  they  had  not  read  the  Canadian 
In  a  saddtn   compelled,  by  the  special  session,  agreement  and  did  not  care  to  give  themselves 
'^'"        to  act  quickly.     But  this  very  that  much  trouble.    They  were  seizing  upon 
necessity  of  quick  action  seems  to  have  lent  it,  however,  with  much  joy  as  an  instrument 
them  fine  qualities  of  decision,  courage,  and  forged  by  their  political  enemies  and  put  in 
breadth  of  view  that  might  have  failed,  in  their   hands  as  admirably   designed  for  a 
some  degree,  if  they  had  been  obliged  to  wait  battering  ram  with  which  to  begin  the  gen- 
until  the  regular  session  next  December.    If  eral  assault  upon  the  whole  structure  of  the 
their  tariff  program  had  awaited  the  long  Republican  tariff, 
session,  it  would  have  been  dragged  inevit- 
ably by  Senate  debating  to  the  very  moment       u^txnteud    ^^  '^  plain  that  the  country  is  not 
of  the  Presidential  and  Congressional  conven-      otmani  /or  in  a  partisan   mood,   and  that 
tionsofi9i2.    Since  the  farmers  of  the  coun-        *•/■"""      business  interests  of  all  sorts — 
try  do  not  like  the  reciprocity  bill,  they  will   including  agricultural — would  have  preferred 
scarcely  be  appeased  until  they  have  helfwd  a  quiet  year,  free  from  political  and  legis- 
the  Democrats  to  put  all  sorts  of  manufac-  lative  agitation.     Neither  Republicans  nor 
Democrats  desired  the  extra  session.     But 
since  the  President  insisted  upon  calling  it, 
the  country  is  plainly  won  over  to  the  idea  of 
encouraging  a  great  deal  of  rapid  and  some- 
what radical  tariff  legislation.    If  therehad 
been  no  extra  session,   and  the  Canadian 
agreement  had  not  been  pressed,  the  country 
would  have  been  entirely  ready  to  listen  to 
the  arguments  in  favor  of  allowing  the  Tariff 
Board  to  proceed  in  its  own  methodical  fash- 
ion, and  to  bring  forward  reports  from  time  to 
time  in  the  future  upon  which  to  base  tariff 
revision,  one  schedule  at  a  time,  with  cautious 
sliding-scale  reductions  running  through  a 
series  of  years.     But  against  its  preferences, 
the  country  found  itself  with  an  extra  session 
of  Congress  upon  its  hands.  And  it  discovered 
a   courageous   and   harmonious  Democratic 
majority,  willing  to  face  the  responsibility  of 
tariff  reduction.    And  so  there  was  a  quick 

^  ,-,....       veering  about  of  pubhc  opinion  last  month, 

A  WILLING  EAR  AT  LAST!  *"*'  ^^  obvious  rcUsh  in  all  quarters  for  the 

■    Prom  the  Trawler  (Boston)  idea  of  a  very  Considerable  tariff  reduction. 
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It  was  commonly  held  that  the  needed  infor- 
mation was  already  well  enough  in  hand. 
The  farmers  and  consumers  were  heard  de- 
manding an  average  level  of  tariff  rates  at 
least  30  or  40  per  cent,  below  the  existing 
altitudes.  Courageous  persons  were  propos- 
ing the  immediate  elimination  of  a  number 
of  tricks  and  complications  that  have  been 
charged  against  various  schedules. 


o   ^  -      There  seems  to  be  qmte  as  much 

Senate  £x-  ...  j.'  \    *      r  r 

p«cte</ to  Catc/rprevaihng  sentiment  in  favor  of 
the  Mood  ^g  sort  .of  tariff  revision  among 
the  Republican  voters  of  the  country  as 
among  the  Democratic.  It  is,  of  course, 
evident  that  a  series  of  measures  passed 
swiftly  through  the  new  Democratic  House 
will  be  subjected  to  strong  challenge  and  ex- 
tended debate  in  the  Senate.  But  when  it 
comes  to  the  revision  of  textile  duties,  and 
some  other  tariff  schedules,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  progressive  Republican  Senators  who 
refused  to  vote  for  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill  on 
its  final  passage  will  be  supported  by  their 
home  constituents,  both  RepubHcan  and 
Democratic,  in  helping  to  bring  about  sub- 
stantial tariff  reductions.  The  tariff  question 
is  no  longer  a  sharp  issue  as  between  parties. 
The  country  has  developed  far  beyond  the 
need  of  the  sort  of  legislation  embodied  in  the 
Payne-Aldrich  measure.  That  bill  two  years 
ago  was  created  by  a  log-rolling  of  sectional 
and  locality  interests,  and  a  lobbying  of  com- 
bined private  interests. 

Two  Years  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  aroused  spirit,  two 
Ago,  and  Now,  years  ago,  in  favor  of  tariff  reform 
-a  Contrast  ^^^^  ^j^^  Standpoint  of  the  gen- 
eral welfare.  If  Mr.  Taft  at  that  time  had 
possessed  the  experience  that  he  has  since 
acquired,  and  had  realized  the  sweeping 
nature  of  those  executive  powers,  that  he  no 
longer  hesitates  to  use  in  all  directions,  he 
would  doubtless  have  instructed  Congress 
broadly  and  thoroughly  as  to  the  nature  and 
meaning  of  a  general  tariff  revision.  The 
results  would  have  been  accepted  by  the  coun- 
try as  disposing  of  the  issue  for  another  ten 
years.  But  the  opportunity  was  lost.  There 
was  nobody,  excepting  a  handful  of  insurgent 
Senators,  who  spoke  powerfully  for  the  broad 
national  view.  Even  the  Democratic  States 
of  the  South  were  more  concerned  with  get- 
ting their  particular  products  protected  in 
the  tariff  than  with  advocating  a  general  re- 
vision. Their  answer  to  this  charge,  how- 
ever, is  a  reasonable  one.  They  assert  that 
the  coimtry  was  not  holding  them  responsi- 
ble for  a  tariff  revision  that  Mr.  Roosevelt, 


HE  can't  stop  now! 

Prom  the  Dispatch  (St,  Louis) 

Mr.  Taft,  and  the  Republicans  had  promised 
to  grant  in  case  of  a  party  victory  in  1908. 
The  situation  has  entirely  changed,  how- 
ever, and  the  Democrats  are  now  responsible 
for  all  initial  proceedings.  The  country, 
furthermore,  is  aroused  in  favor  of  real  tariff 
reform;  and  in  so  far  as  Democratic  bills 
passed  through  the  House  are  sincere  and 
reasonable  in  their  nature,  the  Senate  will  not 
be  expected  by  the  country  to  reject  those 
bills  merely  because  of  their  Democratic 
origin.     Some  of  them  should  become  laws. 

The  House  Democrats  have  an- 
MaS/r/es     nounced   that   when   they  have 

passed  a  certain  number  of  bills 
which  will  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
for  weeks  or  months  to  come,  they  wall  pro- 
ceed to  investigate  the  expenditures  and 
methods  of  the  executive  departments.  There 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  do  this,  and 
there  are  many  reasons  why  they  should  do 
it  with  great  thoroughness.  A  Republican 
administration,  Uke  the  present  one,  which 
has  had  every  opportunity  to  render  the 
country  faithful  and  honorable  service,  should 
welcome  investigation  and  should  have  pride 
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in  making  an  exhibit  of  all  its  expenditures  ness  organization?  From  top  to  bottom  it  is 
and  transactions.  The  Post-Office  Depart-  permeated  with  politics.  A  bi-partisan,  joint 
ment,  for  example,  should  be  glad  to  make  the  commission  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress 
fullest  showing  of  the  way  in  which  it  has  recently  investigated  the  Post-Office  De- 
used  its  opportunities  during  the  past  two  partment,  as  regards  various  aspects  of  its 
years,  and  should  welcome  the  chance  to  give  business,  with  unusual  thoroughness.  The 
good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  many  activi-  report  of  that  conunission  declared  that  a 
ties  that  the  country  would  like  to  know  business  reorganization  of  the  Post-Office 
about.  Mr.  Aldrich,  as  the  leader  of  the  Re-  Department  was  absolutely  necessary  as  the 
publican  Senate,  declared  that  proper  busi-  starting  point  for  all  other  reforms  and 
ness  methods  in  the  departments  would  save  changes.  As  now  carried  on,  the  department 
Uncle  Sam  several  hundred  million  dollars  is  unbusinesslike,  chaotic,  and  without  reli- 
each  year. .  It  would  be  useful  to  see  if  able  statistics  of  its  own  transactions.  Judge 
candid,  searching,  friendly  inquiry  by  Demo-  Moon,  the  new  chairman  of  the  Post-Office 
cratic  committees  of  the  House  might  not  Committee  of  the  House,  was  himself  a  mem- 
help  to  bring  about  important  economies.  ber  of  the  commission  that  made  this  im- 
portant report.  Nothing  could  be  more  val- 
some  Thin  a  ^^^^P^  ^^^  ^^'  Cleveland's  two  uable  from  the  standpoint  of  the  citizenship 
to  6«  separated  terms  of  four  years  of  the  entire  country  than  a  determined  effort 
Looked  Into  ^^^y^^  ^^^  Republicans  have  held  on  the  part  of  Judge  Moon  and  his  committee 
continuous  executive  authority  for  exactly  to  pass  a  bill  reorganizing  thoroughly  the 
fifty  years.  It  is  now  fourteen  years  since  work  of  the  Post-Office  Department,  and  pro- 
the  end  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  last  term.  In  al-  viding  for  a  permanent  Director  of  Posts  with 
most  every  department  and  bureau  of  the  a  group  of  competent  assistants, 
executive  government,  as  it  seems  to  us,  there 

has  been  continuous  improvement  in  the  in-  Business  ^^  ^^»  ^^  course,  well  understood 
telligence  and  efficiency  with  which  public  Methods  that  the  Democrats,either  through 
business  is  transacted.  But  many  parts  of  ^««<'«<'  ^h^  Committee  on  Expenditures 
the  executive  machinery  are  overloaded  with  in  the  Post-Office  Department,  or  otherwise, 
supernumerary  and  inefficient  people,  while  are  expecting  to  investigate  many  phases  of 
other  parts  are  undermanned.  The  most  up-  the  recent  *  activities  of  the  Department, 
right  and  painstaking  department  head  finds  Resolutions  to  that  end  have  been  passed,  and 
himself  heir  to  conditions  that  he  is  without  the  leaders  of  the  House  have  announced 
power  to  reform.  Some  of  these  situations,  their  intention.  It  might  be  profitable  for 
— freely  mentioned  as  they  are  in  private  con-  this  committee  to  ascertain  what  influences 
versation  among  conscientious  officials  in  the  have  prevented,  during  the  past  year  or  two, 
present  administration, — might  be  radically  all  progress  with  this  scheme  of  business  re- 
improved  as  a  result  of  Democratic  investiga-  organization  that  was  so  generally  favored 
tion,  which  could  be  drastic  without  being  and  that  was  the  outcome  of  so  important 
unjust.  We  have  reached  a  period  when  it  is  and  costly  an  investigation.  Nothing  has 
imperative  that  we  should  put  efficiency  into  happened  to  render  obsolete  the  work  of  that 
the  work  of  popular  government  all  along  the  joint  commission.  Chairman  Weeks,  of  the 
line,  from  our  local  and  city  administrations  House,  succeeding  Chairman  Overstreet, 
up  to  the  national.  showed  the  fullest  respect,  as  ever>'one  knows, 

for  conclusions  which  he  himself  was  pre- 
investigation  ^^^^y   ^^r   example,    the   public  pared  to  push.     In  the  other  House,  Senator 
of  the       service  that  is  of  the  most  wide-  Penrose,  as  chairman,  and  Senator  Carter  as 
spread  popular  interest,  namely,  ranking  Republican  member  of  the  Post- 
the  Post-Office.    The  people  of  the  country  Office  Committee,  were  official  sponsors  of  a 
are  clamoring  for  great  extensions  of  the  measure  which  (as  pending  last  year)  bore 
work  of  this  department.    They  desire  a  par-  Senator  Carter's  name.     The  time  would 
eels  post,  they  have  committed  themselves  to  seem  to  have  come  for  a  serious  revival  of  this 
a  general  system  of  postal  savings-banks,  and  necessary  project.    Judge  Moon's  member- 
frequent  arguments  are  heard  or  read  in  ship  in  the  former  commission,  and  his  chair- 
favor  of  the  addition  of  the  telegraph  and  the  manship  of  the  present  comnuttee,  render  it 
telephone  to  our  postal  service,  as  in  various  especially  fitting  that  he  should  press  forward 
foreign  countries.    But  how  can  we  intrust  the  cause  of  business  methods  as  against  po- 
these  added  responsibilities  to  the  Post-Office  litical  methods  in  the  Post-Office  Department. 
Department  until  we  give  it  a  modem  busi-  These  things  belong  primarily  to  Congress. 
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JOHN  LAUB,  VIBCINIA  H,  D.  CLAY 

(Riven  and  Harbors)  (Agriculture)  (Judiciary)  (Poit-Officei) 

SOME  NEW  DEMOCRATIC  CHAIRMEN  OF  IMPORTANT  HOUSE  COMMrTTEES 

EmBia  (u    ^'^^  Democratic  House  promptly  usually  attended  the  making  up  of  the  com- 

oftht      showed  its  tendency  towards  re-  mittees  by  a  Speaker.     Rules  were  adopted 

""""      trenchment  and   reform   by   its  for  the  Sixty-second  Congress,  differing  in 

caucus  exposure  of  a  great  number. of  useless  some  very  impnirtant    respects  from  those 

salaried  places  on  the  list  of  the  employees  of  of  the  Sixty-first.     A  program  of  legislation 

the  House  itself.     The  details  of  this  expos-  for  the  special   session  was  presented  and 

ure  are  so  ridiculous  as  almost  to  challenge  adopted.     Eight  matters  were  listed  in  this 

credulity.     So  much  pressure  for  appoint-  program:  First,  the  election  of  United  States 

ments  to  office  was  brought  to  bear  upon  each  Senators  by  the  people;  second,  publicity  of 

Democratic  member  that  it  was  evidently  campaign  funds  before  and  after  election; 

going  to  be  a  painful  process  to  abolish  the  third,  various  matters  of  tariff  and  revenue 

sinecures.    Nevertheless,  the  battle  was  vir-  Legislation;  fourth,  reapportionment  of  seats 

tually  won  when  the  facts  were  brought  out  in  the  House  under  the  Thirteenth  Census; 

into  public  view.     Democrats  are  inherently  fifth,  resolutions  having  to  do  with  the  inves- 

neither  better  nor  worse  than  Republicans,  tigation  of  the  executive  departments;  sixth. 

But  it  is  evident  that  a  change  of  party  con-  the  admission  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico 

trot  often  gives  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  as  States;  seventh,  any  deficiency  appropria- 

abuses  that  have  grown  up  almost  unper-  tions'  that  conditions   may   require;    eight, 

ceived.     Clean-cut  reform  in  the  patronage  legislation  relating  to  the  District  of  Colum- 

of  the  House  itself  would  be  taken  as  an  bia.    The  changes  in  the  rules  are  exceed- 

evidence  of  good  faith  if  the  House  were  ingly  important  and  are  intended  to  facilitate 

proposing,  through  its  committees  on   ex-  a  radical  cutting  down  of  expenditures  and  a 

penditure  in  the  e.xecutive  departments,  to  successful  handling  of  particular  parts  of  the 

recommend  similar  abolition  of  sinecures  in  tariff  without  obstructive  amendments  not 

various  ser\ices  or  bureaus.  germane  to  the  particular  matter  in  hand. 

Dimoerati    ^^^  Democrats  had,  on  April  i  j^^        Among  the  leading  chairmen  of 

Aeooraant  and  met    in    caucus    and    prepared  *•■"        House  committees  are  to  be  men- 

*" ""  themselves  for  the  opening  of  the  *"  "*  tioned  the  following:  Ways  and 
.  Sixty-second  Congress  on  April  4.  It  would  Means,OscarW. Underwood, of  Alabama;  Ap- 
seem  within  bounds  to  say  that  no  previous  propriations,  John  J.Fitzgerald,  of  New  York; 
Congressional  caucus  had  ever  accomplished  Judiciary,  Henry  D.  Clayton,  of  Alabama;  In- 
so  much  important  business  in  one  day.  The  terstate  Commerce,  WilOam  C.  Adamson,  of 
committee  assignments,  which  had  been  pre-  Georgia;  Rivers  and  Harbors,  Stephen  M. 
pared  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Sparkman,ofFlorida;Agriculture,JohnLamb, 
were  accepted  with  less  disturbance  than  has  of  Virginia;  Foreign  Aflairs,  William  Sulzer, of 
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New  York;  Military  Affairs,  James  Hay,  of 
Virginia;  Naval  Affairs,  Lemuel  P.  Padgett,  of 
Tennessee;  Post-Office  and  Post  Roads,  John 
A.  Moon,  of  Tennessee;  Public  Lands,  Joseph 
T.  Robinson,  of  Arkansas;  Indian  Affairs, 
John  H.Stephens, of  Texas;Territories,Henry 
D.  Flood,  of  Virginia;  Insular  Affairs,  Will- 
iam A,  Jones,  of  Virginia;  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, Arsene  P.  Pujo,  of  Louisiana;  Coinage, 
Weights  and  Measures,  Thomas  W.  Hard- 
wick,  of  Georgia;  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  Joshua  W.  Alexander,  of  Missouri; 
Public  Buildings  and  Grounds,  Morris  Shep- 
pard,  of  Texas;  Pensions, William  Richardson, 
of  Alabama;  District  of  Columbia,  Ben 
Johnson,  of  Kentucky;  Irrigation,  William 
R.  Smith,  of  Texas;  Immigration,  John  L. 
Burnett,  of  Alabama.  As  mentioned  in  these 
pages  last  month.  Robert  L.  Henry,  of  Texas, 
is  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
Although  the  Southern  men  seem  to  have 
nearly  all  the  important  chairmanships,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  this  is  due  to  their 
longer  service  in  Congress.  The  new  Demo- 
crats from  Northern  States  were  given  better 
committee  assignments  than  the  new  Demo- 
crats from  the  South,  and  the  fairness  of  the 
work  of  Mr.  Underwood's  committee  was 
commended  on  all  hands.  It  seems  likely 
that  the  several  committees  on  expenditure 
in  the  executive  departments  may  assume 
a  somewhat  unanticipated  prominence. 


swa*.i-  Cto*  Tl»^  Honorable  Champ  Clark  of 
onrt  tilt  Missouri  was  at  once  elected 
******  Speaker  upon  the  opening  of  the 
session  on  April  4.  His  speech  reminded  us 
that  the  Democrats  have  not  controlled  the 
House  for  sixteen  years,  and  called  upon  his 
associates  to  meet  faithfully  the  test  to  which 
they  would  be  subjected.  He  elaborated 
somewhat  upon  the  points  in  the  legislative 
program  which  had  been  adopted  in  the  cau- 
cus of  April  I.  It  was  thought  rather  curious 
that  he  made  no  allusion  to  the  one  matter 
concerning  which  the  special  session  was 
called.  President  Taft's  message  was  read 
to  Congress  on  the  following  day.  It  was 
very  brief,  and  merely  called  attention  to  the 
Canadian  reciprocity  agreement  which  had 
been  transmitted  by  him  to  the  Sixty- first 
Congress  on  January  26.  The  last  para- 
graph of  this  brief  message  reads  as  follows: 

1  am  constrained  in  deference  to  popular  senti- 
ment and  with  a  realizing  sense  of  my  duty  to  the 
great  masses  of  our  people,  whose  welfare  is  in- 
volved, to  ui^e  upon  your  consideration  early 
action  on  this  agreement.  In  concluding  the  nego- 
tiations the  representatives  of  the  two  countnes 
bound  themselves  to  use  their  utmost  efforts  to 
bring  abou^  the  tariff  changes  provided  for  In  the 
agreement  by  concurrent  legislation  at  Washington 
and  Ottawa.  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  therefore  not 
to  acquiesce  in  relegation  of  action  until  the  open- 
ing of  the  Congress  in  December,  but  to  use  my 
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tutional  prerogative  and  convoke  the  Sixfy- 

second  Congress  in  extra  session  in  order  that  there 
shall  be  no  break  of  continuity  in  confidering  and 
acting  upon  this  most  important  subject. 

«,.«a™  The  Republicans  of  th«  House 
<uiV  tht  had  chosen  James  R.  Mann,  of 
Hnubiicani  jijj^QJg^  35  jfjgj,.  )eadef,this  being 
an  excellent  selection  in  view  of  Mr.  Mann's 
particularly  gallant  qualities  as  a  fighting 
parliamentarian,  Mr.  Mann  has  declined  to- 
serve  upon  any  committee  alid  will  give  his 
whole  energy  to  the  minority  leadership. 
The  Republican  caucus  authorized  Mr.  Mann 
to  assign  the  Republican  members  to  the 
minority  places  left  for  them  on  the  various 
committees  by  the  Democratic  caucus.  Thus 
Mr.  Payne  of  New  York  is  the  leading  Re- 
publican member  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  and  ex- Speaker  Cannon  is  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  In  preparing  his  assignments 
Mr.  Mann  gave  full  recognition  to  the  so- 
called  Republican  insurgents  of  the  House, 
and  the  cleavage  line  has  for  the  present 
disappeared.  The  Republicans  complained 
that  the  Democrats  were  not  allowing  them 
a  sufBcient  number  of  places  on  the  large 
committees;  but  this  protest  was  more  for 
the  sake  of  party  form  than  because  there  had 
been  any  real  injustice. 

niciBrocHu  W*!^"^  ^  week  the  House  was 
In  ui  well  organized  and  in  good  work- 
""""  ingshape.  The  Reciprocity  bill  was 
introduced  by  Chairman  Underwood  on  April 
12,  was  reported  favorably  from  the  committee 
on  the  following  day,  and  was  under  lively  de- 
bate on  the  isth,  with  the  assurance  that  it 
would  be  passed  within  a  few  days.  The  star 
speakers  of  the  first  day  were  Mr.  Kitchin,  of 
North  Carolina,and  Mr.  Asher  Hinds,  the  new 
member  from  Maine,  who  has  been  the  chief 
adviser  of  former  Speakers  on  parliamentary 
law.  Mr.  Kitchin  pointed  out  Republican  tariff 
inconsistencies  in  a  speech  of  much  shrewd- 
ness and  humor,  while  Mr.  Hinds  presented 
a  thoughtful  and  elaborate  discourse  upon 
the  relation  of  the  protective  policy  to  our 
agriculture,  arguing  with  much  learning  and 
seriousness  against  the  pending  measure. 
Although  some  of  the  leading  Republican 
Congressmen  though  it  best  to  support  the 
agreement,  a  majority  of  them  stood  with  ex- 
Speaker  Cannon,  Mr.  Payne,  and  Mr.  Dal- 
zell  in  unyielding  opposition.  Mr.  Cannon 
spoke  against  the  bill  on  the  19th  in  an  elab- 
orate defense  of  general  Republican  policy, 
occupying  several  hours.  The  whole  of  the 
20th  was  occupied  with  the  reciprocity  de- 


bate, and  the  vote  was  taken  on  April  21,  after 
Mr.  Dalzell  had  opposed  the  bill  and  Mr. 
McCall  and  Mr.  Underwood  had  defended  it. 
At  the  White  House,  where  close  track  is 
now  kept  of  the  position  of  members  of  Con- 
gress on  pending  measures,  it  was  asserted 
that  fifty-seven  Senators  were  pledged  to 
support  the  Reciprocity  bill.  Since  there  are 
ninety-two  seats  in  the  Senate,  it  would  seem 
reasonably  certain  of  becoming  a  law.' 

Aaain  tM  ^^  April  13,  by  a  vote  of  ig-j  to 
Eiectmnof  15,  the  Housc  passcd  a  resolution 
senaior*  ptovidui^  for  the  election  of 
United  States  Senators  by  direct  vote  of  the 
people.  The  fifteen  opponents  were  Repub- 
licans, nearly  all  of  them  men  of  prominence 
and  of  conviction.  Mr.  Cannon,  as  repre- 
senting these  objectors,  did  not  protest 
against  the  popular  choosing  of  Senators  but 
only  against  that  part  of  the  resolution  which 
takes  away  from  Congress  the  right  to  exer- 
cise authority  as  to  the  manner,  time,  and 
place  of  holding  the  elections.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  when  a  similar  resolution 
was  under  debate  in  the  Senate  in  February 
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it  failed  of  passage  because  of  the  so-called 
Sutherland  amendment,  which  reserved  to 
Congress  the  right  of  supervising  elections  of 
members  of  either  House  of  Congress.  South- 
ern Democrats  prefer  that  the  control  of  elec- 
toral conditions  should  be  left  to  the  States 
themselves.  It  is  probable  that  'the  Senate, 
with  its  change  nf  membership,  will  adopt  the 
resolution  as  passed  by  the  House,  but  not 
without  debate  upon  the  same  lines  as  that 
of  a  few  weeks  ago.  Meanwhile,  the  Minne- 
sota Legislature  last  month  pro\'ided  for 
something  like  the  Oregon  method;  and  what 
New  Jersey  has  done  will  be  found  in  a  para- 
graph on  another  page  of  this  Review. 

Mr.  Rucker  of  Missouri,  who  had 
PoSScrtB     htea  prominent  as  presenting  the 
bill  for  the  popular  election  of 
Senators,  was  also  at   the  front  with  the 
measure,  which  passed  on  April  14,  requir- 
ing publicity  of  campaign  contributions  be- 


fore as  well  as  after  election.  A  Republican 
insurgent,  Mr.  Jackson  of  Kansas,  proposed 
that  publicity  should  also  be  given  to  ex- 
penses attendant  upon  primary  elections. 
The  Republicans  and  a  large  Democratic 
minority  succeeded  in  adding  this  scheme  to 
the  Rucker  bill.  But  the  Southern  Demo- 
cratic leaders  did  not  wish  federal  interfer- 
ence in  their  typical  preelection  contests, 
and  in  turn  were  convincing  enough  to  have 
the  amendment  withdrawn.  The  practical 
object  of  the  measure  as  passed  is  to  prevent, 
in  so  far  as  possible,  the  collection  of  large  and 
mysterious  campaign  funds  for  the  Presiden- 
tial and  Congressional  elections  of  1912. 
While  such  attempts  to  emancipate  our  elec- 
tions from  the  undue  use  of  money  can  be 
evaded  in  many  ways,  they  have  undoubtedly 
some  deterrent  value.  The  New  Jersey  law, 
as  just  adopted,  is  explained  on  page  527. 

Stnaf  The  Senate,  as  our  readers  must 
'""Tn'^a"  remember,  still  remains  Repub- 
stanuhe  lican  by  a  majority  of  nine.  There 
has,  however,  been  a  very  wide  difference  of 
view  between  the  so-called  "Old  Guard"  or 
"stand-pat"  Republicans  and  the  well-organ- 
ized group  of  Republican  progressives.  These 
progressives  are  now  in  a  position  to  turn  the 
scale.  The  masteriul  leaders  of  high-church 
Republican  orthodoxy  are  no  longer  in  the 
Senate,  and  their  remaining  adherents  are 
more  tolerant  and  accommodating.  It  has 
begun  to  dawn  upon  the  minds  of  certain 
Eastern  Senators  that  the  so-calied  "insur- 
gents" are  representative  of  large  masses  of 
intelligent  Republican  voters.  It  was  not  so 
very  long  ago  that  these  progressive  Repub- 
licans were  solemnly  declared  to  be  excom- 
municated by  the  real  heads  of  the  party. 
All  aid  and  comfort  was  withdrawn  from 
them.  The  fires  of  the  inquisition  were 
cheerfully  lighted  in  many  States  in  order 
that  the  insurgents  might  perish  for  their 
sins  of  non-conformity.  But  so  swiftly  have 
things  changed  that  it  almost  makes  one 
dizzy  to  keep  up  with  the  evolutions  of  Re- 
publican faith  and  practice.  The  bead  of 
the  party,  having  excommunicated  Cum- 
mins and  the  Republican  pr<^essives  who 
did  not  like  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariS,  has  now 
called  the  Democratic  Congress  in  special 
session  to  hasten  the  battering-down  of  that 
very  tariff  wall;  and  so  far  has  the  overturn 
gone  that  Cummins  and  the  insurgents  have 
already  become  the  chief  reliance  of  those 
Republicans  who  wish  to  save  tariff  protec- 
tion as  a  principle  and  to  some  extent  as  a 
practical  policy. 
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fiteoBiiiui  ^'^  ^^  reorganization  of  the  Sen- 
iB  all       ate  committees,  the  Progressives, 

committHM  ^jjQ  j^y^  heretofore  been  left 
out  in  the  cold,  are  amply  recognized.  The 
Committee  on  Committees  itself,  with  Mr. 
GalUnger  of  New  Hampshire  as  chairman, 
includes  Messrs.  L^FoUette,  Bourne,  Cum- 
mins, and  Bristow,  all  of  them  insurgents  of 
the  most  flagrant  character.  The  so-called 
Steering  Committee,  with  Mr.  Cullom  of 
Ilhnois  as  chairman,  includes  progressives 
like  Borah  of  Idaho  and  Brown  of  Nebraska, 
together  with  strong  progressive  sympa- 
thizers like  Nelson  of  Minnesota  and  William 
Alden  Smith  of  Michigan.  It  was  definitely 
agreed  that  the  progressives  should  have 
their  ample  share  of  chairmanships  and  im- 
portant assignments.  Thus  Mr.  Cummins 
and  Mr.  LaFollette  were  to  go  on  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  Mr.  Clappof  Minnesota  was 
to  be  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Committee,  Mr.  Bourne  of  Oregon  was  slated 
for  the  Post-Office  Committee,  and  so  on. 

*  oMaic*     While  the  progressives  were  com- 
P'oHtuann  Polled  in   the  last   Congress   to 
Diiatfr     hold  themselves  as  a  fairly  dis- 
tinct group,  it  did  not  follow  that  the  intol-  top,ri,nib,H^,4E.in«.  w. 
erance  which  had  placed  them  in  that  posi-  senator  cu 

tion  was  felt  or  shown  by  all  of  the  Senators  """"■  ^^  ™"  ****"  *  '^h'^'^LT'T  *" ''"'  "'"'*^™*"*  "' 
who  usually  voted  with  the  majority.    Thus 

Senator  Rpot,  with  his  strong  position  against  Party  changes  in  three  or  four 

Lorimer,  was  in  certain  matters  working  i^l^",^^.  States  will  give  the  Democrats 
with  the  progressives;   while  in  nothing  was  a  majority  in  the  Senate  as  well 

he  of  a  factional  spirit  or  an  intolerant  mind,  as  in  the  House.  It  is  important,  therefore. 
Even  Mr.  Penrose  of  Pennsylvania,  who  now  to  know  whether  the  Democratic  Senators 
becomes  a  very  strong  organization  leader,  are  to  be  as  untrammeled,  and  as  responsive 
is  able  to  perceive  that  the  progressive  Re-  to  the  new  demands  of  public  opinion,  as  the 
publicans  are  the  true  representatives  of  sev-  Democrats  of  the  House  are  showing  them- 
eral  important  Republican  States.  When  selves  to  be.  Apparently  the  progressive 
the  Republican  party  becomes  reactionary.  Democrats  are  not  going  to  control  their 
Whitish,  and  wholly  bound  up  with  iinan-  own  party  in  the  Senate  without  some  strug- 
ciai  and  corporate  interests,  there  can  be  gle.  In  the  minds  of  everybody  in  Washing- 
nothing  ahead  of  it  but  disastrous  defeat,  ton.  Senator  Bailey  of  Texas,  more  than  any 
It  began  its  career  as  a  progressive  and  other  man  of  either  party,  represents  in  the 
reforming  party,  setting  broad  national  in-  Senate  the  point  of  view  of  those  important 
terests  over  against  local  conservatism  and  business  interests  that  are  supposed  to  have 
selfishness.  The  colossal  Republican  mis-  been  behind  Mr.  Lorimer  of  Illinois,  of  whom 
takes  of  the  year  1909  are  not  likely  to  be  Bailey  was  the  chief  defender.  Mr.  Bailey's 
retrieved  at  once.  High  statesmanship,  true  affiliations,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  re- 
courage,  and  the  keen  sense  of  responsibility  garded  as  rendering  him  unfit  to  be  the  open 
seemed  to  have  lost  ail  place  in  the  dominant  and  avowed  leader  of  the  Democrats  in  the 
councils  of  the  Republican  party.  Thepeo-  Senate,  although  he  is  considered  their  ablest 
pie  of  the  United  States  have  become  impa-  debater.  Those  who  might  have  been  glad 
tient  of  old  and  established  party  methods,  to  support  Bailey  for  the  leadership  agreed 
and  they  are  going  to  try  some  new  and  so-  upon  Senator  Martin  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Will- 
caUed  progressive  experiments,  which  may  iam  J.  Bryan  had  made  his  appearance  in 
not  be  wholly  wise  but  which  have  sincerity  Washington,  and  he  took  an  active  and  open 
and  conviction  behind  them.  part  in  this  struggle,  seeking  to  defeat  the 
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As  this  Review  declared  last 
;(7d*«  month,  the  vote  of  the  Senate  in 

declining  to  unseat  Lorimer,  of 
Illinois,  was  by  no  means  &ia],  inasmuch  as 
the  Senate  could  open  the  case  at  any  time. 
A  day  or  two  after  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent session  Senator  LaFollette  introduced  a 
resolution  naming  a  number  of  new  Senators 
as  a  committee  to  investigate  the  case  in  the 
light  of  new  evidence  brought  forward  in 
Illinois.  Mr.  H.  H,  Kohlsaat,  editor  of  the 
Chicago  R&cord-IIeraid,  had  declared  that  a 
fund  of  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  had  been 
raised  to  elect  Lorimer.  A  prominent  and 
respected,  business  man  appeared  before  the 
Illinois  investigating  committee  and  declared 
that  he  had  been  Kohlsaat's  informer  and 
that  he  himself  had  been  asked  to  subscribe 
to  the  corruption  fund.  There  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  Mr.  Lorimer's  seat  will 
be  declared  vacant,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  whole  story  of  the  corruption  fund 
may  be  brought  to  light.  Several  new  Sen- 
ators, like  Kenyon  of  Iowa,  come  with  the  firm 
purpose  to  declare  the  Lorimer  seat  vacant. 


Bailey-Martin  combination.  Those  opposed 
to  Martin  agreed  upon  Senator  Shively  of 
Indiana.  The  new  Senators  showed  a 
marked  tendency  to  support  Shively  and  the 
progressive  wing.  Thus  Senator  Kern  of 
Indiana,  who  ran  on  the  ticket  with  Bryan 
in  1Q08,  was  active  in  working  for  Shively, 
and  it  was  regarded  as  significant  that  Judge 
O'Gorman,  the  new  Senator  from  New  York, 
and  Mr.  Johnson,  the  new  Senator  from 
Maine,  were  numbered  with  the  sixteen  who 
voted  for  Shively,  and  who  were  defeated  by 
the  twenty-one  who  voted  for  Martin.  It 
does  not  follow  that  all  of  the  men  who  voted 
for  Martin  were  opposed  to  the  views  of  the 
progressive  Democrats  represented  by  Stone 
of  Missouri,  Owen  and  Gore  of  Oklahoma, 
and  others.  The  country  at  this  moment  is 
more  interested  in  principles  than  in  parties, 
and  the  work  of  the  Senate  this  year  will  not 
be  judged  from  the  standpoint  of  party  ex- 
pediency. Thus  if  the  Democrats  of  the 
House  make  some  good  tariff  changes,  the 
country  will  not  wish  to  see  such  reforms 
obstructed  by  the  Senate  merely  because  it 
is  Republican  while  the  House  is  Democratic. 
But  the  Senate  debates,  and  is  slow. 
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HON.  JAMES  A.  OGORMAN,  THE  NEW  SENAtOR  FROM  NEW  YORK 

(Photoeiaph  from  a  painting  by  A,  Beiiiign') 

Aetivitii  ib    ^^^  Senate  was  slow  in  complet-  in  existence  more  than  three  years,  and  the 

t*«        ing  its  committee  organization,   time  has  come  when  its  final  conclusions 

"""      having    occupied    about     three  ought  to  be  made  the  basis  of  a  vahant  at- 

weeks   of    the   session    with    preliminaries,   tempt  in  Congress  to  feform  our  monetary 

Senator    Cummins    had    announced     that  and  banking  systems, 

when  the  reciprocity  bill  came  over  from 

the  House  he  would  move  to  amend  it  by  j^^  ^^^^  j,^^^  The  country  is  rightly  interested 
adding  a  great  many  articles  to  its  free  list,  suintoriai  in  knowing  about  the  new  Senator 
including  lumber,  coal,  iron  ore,  textiles  and  f'*"'""  from  New  York.  Quite  regard- 
clothing,  meat  and  flour,  and  various  manu-  less  of  the  personal  fitness  of  Mr.  Sheehan, 
factures,  such  as  agricultural  implements,  whose  candidacy  deadlocked  the  Legislature 
This  announcement  would  show  that  the  pro-  at  Albany  for  so  many  weeks,  it  was  felt  by 
gressive  Senators  will  be  prepared  to  meet  the  Democrats  all  over  the  country  that  there 
House  Democrats  at  least  half-way  in  the  were  circumstances  surrounding  Sheehan's 
business  of  genera!  tariff  revision.  Senator  selection  by  the  caucus  which  must  render  his 
Cununins  also  introduced  a  resolution  calling  success  harmful  to  the  party.  While  the 
for  a  report  of  the  national  Monetary  Com-  Sheehan  candidacy  was  brought  forward  and 
mission  in  December  and  its  abolition  at' that  maintained  by  Murphy,  the  Tammany  boss, 
time.  Senator  Aldrich  and  Mr.  Vreeland  it  was  not  supposed  that  this  was  due  to  any 
have  undoubtedly  rendered  valuable  sSrv-  fondness  for  Sheehan  himself.  There  were 
ice  on  that  commission,  but  the  greater  part  large  business  interests,  apparently,  which 
of  the  membership  is  regarded  as  nominal  had  brought  Sheehan  forward  and  had  se- 
rather  than  active.   The  commission  has  been  cured  Murphy's  promise  of  the  Senatorship. 
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It  is  not  necessary  in  these  condensed  pages  Democratic    Senator.      What    the    country 

to  review  the  long  story  of  the  breaking  of  the  wishes  to  know  is  whether  or  not  the  man 

deadlock.    The  Hon.  James  A.  O'Gorman,  a  chosen  is  fit  to  be  a  Senator  of  the  United 

Supreme  Court  Justice  in  New  York  City,  States.    Judge  O'Gorman's  larger  reputation 

was  suddenly  elected.     A  new  caucus  had  is  yet  to  be  made.    The  people  of  the  State  of 

beenheldon  March  27,  and  Sheehan  had  been  New  York  were  in  almost  total  ignorance  of 

dropped.     The  Republicans  had  offered  to  him  when  he  was  elected.    What  they  have 

join  the  insurgent  Democrats  in  selecting  a  learned  of  him  by  diligent  inquiry  since  his 

Democratic  Senator  of  independent  character  election  has  been  very  favorable  as  to  his 

"and  high  repute.     If  the  majority  Demo-  character  and  his  intelligence.    He  is  under 

crats  had  not  dropped  Sheehan  it  is  quite  no  obligations  to  take  orders  from  anybody, 

possible  that  the  Republicans  would  have  and  he  has  an  untrammeled  opportunity  to 

helped  to  elect  a  man  like  Osborne,    It  is  true  serve  his  State  and  his  country  on  a  high 

that  Judge  O'Gorman  had  been  identified  plane  of  statesmanship, 
with  Tammany  Hal]  and  at  one  time  was  the 

grand  sachem  of  that  famous  society.  But  stnator  Iowa  has  been  having  a  hard  - 
his  advancement  both  in  politics  and  in  his  *«ni«»,  0/  time  over  the  successorship  to 
profession  seems  to  have  been  due  wholly  to  """'  the  late  Senator  Dolliver.  The 
his  genuine  merits.  For  eleven  or  twelve  Governor  of  the  State  had  appointed  the 
years  he  has  served  as  a  Supreme  Court  Jus-  picturesque  and  eloquent  Lafayette  Young, 
tice,  and  his  reputation  among  lawyers  of  all  editor  of  the  Capital,  to  fill  the  place  until 
parties  is  very  high.  Since  Tammany  is  in  the  Legislature  should  act.  Senator  Young 
point  of  fact  the  largest  part  of  the  Democ-  stayed  on  through  the  last  session  of  Con- 
racy  of  New  York,  it  must  be  expected  that  gress  and  held  iiis  place  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Tammany  members  of  the  Legislature  the  present  session  because  the  Legislature 
will  have  a  leading  part  in  the  choice  of  a  at  Des  Moines  was  deadlocked.    After  nearly 
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three  months  of  balloting,  a  choice  was 
reached  on  April  12,  when  William  S.  Ken- 
yon,  of  Ft.  Dodge,  was  elected.  Mr.  Kenyon 
is  forty-two  years  old,  a  graduate  of  Iowa 
College  at  Grinnell,  and  an  excellent  lawyer 
who  had  for  some  years  been  general  attorney 
for  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad.  He  was 
Dolhver's  fellow- townsman  and  close  friend, 
and  is  a  warm  friend  of  Senator  Cummins, 
who  is  chiefly  responsible  for  his  election. 
Mr.  Kenyon  belongs  to  the  progressive  wing 
of  the  party,  and  his  appearance  in  the  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  the  nature  of  a  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  Dolliver.  For  some  months 
past  Mr.  Kenyon  has  been  one  of  the  law- 
yers of  the  Department  of  Justice  aiding  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust 
law  and  particularly  in  the  cases  against  the 
beef-packers'  combination.  He  will  hold  the 
Senate  seat  until  March,  igi^-  The  Repub- 
licans of  Iowa  will  nominate  his  successor  in 
general  primaiy  election  in  June  of  next 
year.  Senator  '  Lafe"  Young, who  is  regarded 
as  having  the  especial  support  of  President 
Taft  and  the  "stand  pat"  Republicans,  de- 
clares that  he  will  enter  the  primaries  nest 
year  with  the  intention  of  securing  a  lai^c 
popular  majority.  Mr.  Kenyon  will  pre- 
sumably be  a  candidate  also,  and  in  that 
case  would  have  to  rely  upon  the  support 
of  the  progressives  who  have  stood  behind 
Mr.  Cummins  and  the  late  Mr.  Dolliver. 

r««  *ncom«  ^^^  income-tax  amendment  to 
Tax  in  i*»  the  federal  Constitution  is  faring 
itBitiature,  ijg^jgj.  jjj  jfjg  gj^jg  legislatures 
than  was  predicted  last  year.  For  the  first 
time  since  the  passage  by  Congress  of  the 
resolution  submitting  this  amendment.  State 
legislatures  have  been  in  session  in  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  States.  Alabama  voted  in  favor 
of  ratification  in  1909,  and  in  1910  the  States 
of  Georgia,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Maryland, 
Mississippi,  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  and 
Texas  approved  the  amendment,  while 
Louisiana,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Virginia  rejected  it.  The  elec- 
tions of  last  November  so  changed  the  com- 
plexion of  legislatures  that  it  seems  quite 
within  the  bounds  of  probability  that  both 
Massachusetts  and  New  York  may  reverse 
their  earlier  votes.  Since  the  first  of  Janu- 
ary the  legislatures  of  Arkansas,  Colorado, 
Idaho,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Maine,  Mon- 
tana, Nebraska,  Ohio,  Oregon,  South  Dakota 
and  Tennessee  have  voted  in  favor  of  the 
amendment,  while  the  legislatures  of  Arkan- 
sas, Missouri,  New  Hampshire, Utah, Vermont, 
and  West  Viiginia  have  acted  adversely. 


Heitjerteu  ^^^  whole  country  has  been  in- 
EUction  terested,  during  the  past  few 
"'  months,  in  the  somewhat  radical 
legislation  of  the  conservative  old  State  of 
New  Jersey.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in 
the  campaign  of  last  fall  Governor  Wilson 
went  beyond  his  party  platform  in  his  prom- 
ises to  remedy  what  had  come  to  be  generally 
conceded  as  serious  and  vital  defects  in  the 
State's  election  laws.  In  his  capacity  as 
party  leader,  Governor  Wilson  has  strenu- 
ously insisted  that  those  promises  should  be 
kept.  The  passage  of  the  so-called  Geran 
bill  is  certainly  a  clear  indication  that  the 
Governor's  will  is  likely  to  prevail  in  the  legis- 
lative councils  of  the  State.  No  other  East- 
ern State  has  thus  far  attempted  changes  so 
fundamental  in  its  election  system.  Indeed 
the  ultimate  effect  of  this  new  law  must  be 
a  transformation,  not  only  of  the  electoral 
machinery  of  New  Jersey,  but  of  party 
methods  and  organization  as  well.  We  can 
summarize  here  only  a  few  of  the  more  con- 
spicuous features  of  the  law.  One  of  these, 
which  we  believe  is  an  innovation  in  State 
regulation  of  elections,  is  the  requirement  that 
election  officers,  after  nomination  by  party 
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committees,  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil-service 
examination  as  to  their  qualifications.  The 
law  also  extends  the  system  of  direct  primaries 
to  include  candidates  for  Governor  and  for 
representatives  in  Congress,  and  pro\'ides 
for  a  popular  referendum  of  preference  on 
United  States  Senators,  adopting  the  Oregon 
plan  of  requiring  can<^dates  for  the  Legisla- 
ture to  declare  before  election  whether  they 
will  regard  the  result  of  this  referendum  as 
mandatory  or  not. 

Party  organization  in  New  Jersey 
MiihodM  's  directly  affected  by  two  meas- 
ures that  have  already  become 
familiar  in  several  of  the  progressive  States  of 
the  West.  One  of  these  pro\'ides  for  the 
choice  of  members  of  county  and  State  com- 
mittees at  the  primaries,  while  the  other  sub- 
stitutes for  the  old  form  of  State  convention 
a  new  convention  of  each  party  for  the  pur- 
pose of  formulating  a  party  platform,  this 
convention  to  consist  of  the  candidates  who 
have  just  been  nominated  at  the  primaries  for 
Governor  and  for  members  of  the  Legislature, 
or  the  Governor  himself  in  years  when  no 
governorship  election  is  held,  the  holdover 
members  of  the  State  Senate,  and  members 
of  the  State  committee.  Wisconsin  has  been 
working  under  such  a  system  as  this  for  sev- 
eral years,  but  for  the  politicians  of  New 
Jersey  it  has  a  decided  novelty.    Upon  the 


adoption  and  application  of  these  new  meth- 
ods in  New  Jersey  politics,  Governor  Wilson 
has  courageously  staked  his  political  future. 
Far-reaching  as  are  the  changes  likely  to  be 
effected  by  this  law,  they  are  not  as  funda- 
mental as  the  reforms  that  are  sought  in  the 
"corrupt-practices"  legislation  that  passed 
the  New  Jersey  Senate  and  last  month  was 
under  debate  in  the  lower  House.  This  pro- 
posed legislation  is  far  more  drastic  than  any 
laws  of  the  kind  thus  far  enacted  by  any  State 
of  the  Union.  It  practicaUy  prohibits  the 
expenditure  of  money  on  election  day  for  any 
political  purpose.  Furthermore,  it  not 
only  limits  the  amount  of  money  a  candi 
date  may  spend  in  his  campaign,  but  pre- 
scribes ttie  way  he  may  spend  it,  as  weU 
as  the  way  he  cannot  spend  it,  and  desig- 
nates the  persons  through  whom  all  cam- 
paign money  may  be  spent. 

fitu  _  Some  of  those  who  opposed  the 
"c^^fo"  passage  by  Congress  of  the  Ap- 
*o(o»  palachian  and  White  Mountain 
Forest  Reserve  bill  argued  that  federal  legis- 
lation of  this  character  would  tend  to  weaken 
the  State's  initiative  and  make  the  States 
dependent  upon  the  national  Government  for 
the  maintenance  of  scenic  parks  within  their 
boundaries.  In  one  notable  instance  this 
prediction  has  proved  to  be  unfounded.  The 
Legislature  of  New  Hampshire,  with  com- 
mendable promptness,  has  provided  for  the 
purchase  by  the  State  of  the  forests  of  the 
famous  Crawford  Notch  in  the  heart  of  the 
White  Mountains.  If  tliis  action  had  not 
been  taken  those  picturesque  mountain  slopes 
would  soon  have  been  denuded  of  timber,  for 
lumbermen  had  already  begun  cutting  trees, 
and  were  persuaded  to  desist  only  when  the 
movement  for  the  purchase  of  these  forest 
areas  by  the  State  was  started. 

Proarm  ^^^  Cliicago  mayoralty  campaign 
In  San      which  Was  described  by  a  well- 

FrancitBo  jufo^jj^gj  writer  in  our  April 
number,  afforded  additional  evidence  of  the 
growing  popular  interest  in  municipal  gov- 
ernment throughout  this  country.  Develop- 
ments in  the  same  direction  in  the  "new" 
city  of  San  Francisco,  within  the  past  few 
months,  are  perhaps  equally  noteworthy, 
although  they  have  attracted  comparatively 
little  attention  in  the  East.  We  refer  to  the 
popular  vote  on  amendments  to  the  San 
Francisco  charter,  at  a  special  election  held 
on  November  15  last,  and  to  the  ratification 
of  these  amendments,  within  the  past  few 
weeks,  by  the  California  Legislature.  One  of 
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these  amendments  establishes  an  easily  work- 
able system  of  initiative,  referendum,  and 
recall,  the  referendum  being  limited  to  such 
legislation  as  transfers  vested  rights.  An- 
other amendment  establishes  a  simple  system 
of  nominating  candidates  for  office,  on  the 
request  of  from  ten  to  twenty  sponsors,  who 
certify  to  the  fitness  of  their  candidate.  A 
majority  is  required  to  elect,  and  if  such 
majority  is  not  secured  at  the  first  election  the 
names  of  the  two  highest  candidates  only  go 
on  the  ballot  for  a  second  election.  Similar 
provisions  are  made  for  a  recall  election, 
instead  of  permitting  election  by  a  plurality, 
as  in  the  recall  systems  adopted  by  other 
cities.  These  provisions  show  very  clearly  a 
strong  tendency  for  popular  government. 
Municipal  ownership  of  public  utilities  is  also 
strongly  suggested  in  the  amendment  which 
provides  a  system  of  granting  franchises  of 
street  railways,  by  which  the  city  may  buy  in 
the  property  if  so  desired.  Another  provision 
bars  street-railway  companies  from  monopo- 
lizing tunnels  built  at  public  expense.  The 
prison  doors  have  at  last  closed  upon  Ruef, 
who  has  been  under  prosecution  for  the  past 
two  years  as  one  of  the  chief  offenders  in 
the  notorious  San  Francisco  graft  cases.  The 
city  has  evidently  determined  to  set  her 
house  in  order  for  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Exposition. 

flw  Tima  ^^  ^^^  Chicago  municipal  elec- 
MoKor  tf  tion  of  April  4,  the  Hon,  Carter 
e*/ooiio  jj^  Harrison  was  elected  Mayor 
for  the  fifth  time  by  a  .plurality  of  about 
17,000  votes.  Mr.  Harrison  thus  equals  the 
record  of  his  father,  who  was  elected  to 
the  same  office  five  times,  but  the  term  for 
which  the  son  has  just  been  elected  wilt  be 
four  years  instead  of  two,  so  that  his  total 
period  of  service,  should  he  live  to  the  ex^ 
piration  of  his  term,  will  have  been  twelve 
years  instead  of  ten.  This  is  truly  a  remark- 
able record,  probably  unequaled  in  the  his- 
tory of  American  municipalities.  Mr,  Har- 
rison's opponent,  Prof.  Charies  E.  Merriam, 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  had  made  a 
most  vigorous  campaign,  and  liis  managers 
had  counted,  to  a  certain  extent,  on  the 
support  of  those  Democrats  who  had  favored 
the  nomination  of  ex-Mayor  Edward  F. 
Dunne.  The  defections  of  these  Dunne 
Democrats  from  the  Harrison  ticket  failed 
to  materialize,  while  the  undisguised  hos- 
tility of  many  organization  Republicans  to 
the  Merriam  leadership  was  a  significant 
element  in  the  election,  Mr.  Harrison  had 
the  enthusiastic  support  of  the  Hearst  news- 
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papers,  while  the  Tribune  and  the  Record- 
Herald,  which  had  been  not  unfriendly  to 
Mr.  Harrison  while  he  was  in  office,  gave 
their  support  this  year  to  Professor  Merriam. 

Dtathl'af  "^^^  sacrifice  of  145  lives  in  a 
FiKtory  New  York  factory  fire  on  March 
warktn  ^^  ^,^  ^  costly  reminder  of  the 
community's  negligence.  Nobody  can  say, 
after  a  study  of  the  facts,  that  in  this  instance 
a  single  death  was  necessary  or  unprevent- 
able.  The  stern,  brutal  truth  is  that  nothing 
bad  been  done  to  make  the  exit  of  employees 
in  an  emergency  either  safe  or  practicable. 
There  had  been  no  firedriUs  for  the  500  women 
and  girls  of  various  nationalities  who  toiled 
daily  at  machines  100  feet  or  more  above  the 
street  level, — beyond  the  reach  of  the  fire- 
men's ladders.  The  one  fire-escape  was  in  a 
court,  and  those  on  the  ninth  floor  who  at- 
tempted to  use  it  were  cut  off  by  the  flames 
from  the  eighth.     Doors  to   the  stairway 
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were  locked,  and  in  front  of  these  doors,  after  the  modem  steel  and  stone  structure  of  its 

the  fire  had  been  put  out,  were  found  the  class.    The  frightful  loss  of  life  resulted  no*. 

charred  bodies  of  about  lOo  wretched  victims  from  any  fault  In  construction,  but  from  a 

of  the  flames,  while  more  than  forty  had  culpable   indifference   on    the   part   of   th;; 

authorities  to  the  use  that  was  made  of  the 

building  and  the  risk  of  human  life  attendant 

on  such  use. 

Pro  arty    ^^  ^^^^  '^  ^^^  ^^^  methods  of 
vtrim      safeguarding  life  are  still  in  a  very 
"•"""• '■'f'   crude  stage.    This  is  the  more 
noticeable    in    a   congested    manufacturing 
center  like  New  York,  where  large  numbers  of 
employees  in  some  trades  are  herded  together 
with  only  scant  provision  for  personal  safety. 
A  few  years  ago  a  vigorous  campaign  was 
waged  in   New   York   against   the   "sweat- 
shop" evil,  with  the  result  that  the  manufac- 
ture of  many  articles  of  clothing  was  brought 
under  improved  sanitary  conditions.    Large, 
substantial  buildings  were  erected,  in  which 
entire  floors,  sometimes  lOO  feet  square,  were 
equipped  with  machinery  for  garment-mak- 
A  CHICAGO  SUGGESTION  OF  A  WAY  TO  MAKE  FACTORY  iHg.    Thcsc  wofkrooms  werc  far  better  than 
BUILDINGS  SATE  the  old,  unsanitary  "sweat-shops"  of  twenty 

{Employers  could  not  ^t^h^p^jn.i«,iiding  placarded       y^^^s  ago,  but  One  thing  was  Overlooked. 
From  the  Doily  ;^™j  (Chicago)  The  ncw  buildings  Were  in  the  heart  of  New 

York,  many  of  them  only  a  stone's  throw  from 
leaped  to  a  horrible  death  on  the  sidewalk  or  Broadway,  the  great  artery  of  metropolitan 
street  pavement  below.  When  it  was  all  over  trade.  The  land  on  which  they  stood  was 
the  building  itself  remained  little  damaged,  valuable  and  to  be  profitable  they  had  to  be 
for  it  was  of  the  "fireproof"  type  and  as  from  ten  to  twenty  stories  high-  A  factory 
capable  of  resisting  intense  heat  as  are  any  of  employing  hundreds  of  women  and  yotmg 
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girls,  at  such  an  elevation,  faces  peculiar 
problems  as  regards  the  safety  of  employees. 
The  materials  handled  in  the  garment  trades 
are  of  a  highly  combustible  nature,  and  the 
male  workers  have  been  permitted  in  many 
instances  to  smoke  cigarettes  on  the  premises. 
A  fire  like  that  of  March  25  can  hardly  be 
looked  upon  as  a  visitation  of  Providence. 

What  After  a  fatal  factory  fire  in  New- 
Can  B*  ark  last  January,  Chief  Croker 
"""^  of  the  New  York  Fire  Depart- 
ment, had  given  warning  of  the  danger. 
There  is  no  reason  why  fire  drills  should  not 
have  been  held  in  all  factories  employing  any 
considerable  number  of  girls.  Such  drills  are 
required  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city  and 
are  recognized  as  necessary  measures  to  fore- 
stall panic.  Yet  in  the  cloak-  and  suit-makers' 
trade,  out  of  over  1200  shops  in  New  York, 
it  was  found  in  the  course  of  a  recent  investi- 
gation that  only  one  maintained  a  fire  drill. 
Any  building  occupied  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
a  factory  should  be  subject  to  a  special  form 
of  inspection  and  the  municipal  authority 
over  such  buildings  should  be  so  concentrated 
that  a  single  official  can  be  held  responsible 
for  the  life-saving  equipment  of  the  building. 
It  is  not  enough  to  put  laws  on  the  statute- 
books,  but  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  must 
be  entrusted  to  some  officer  with  undivided 
authority,  who  can  be  held  accountable  to 
the  community.     Some   of   Chief   Croker's 


suggestions  for  fire  prevention  are  set  forth 
in  an  article  from  which  we  quote  on  page 
626  of  this  number. 

Lot)  of  ^^^  destruction  by  fire  of  the 
a  vaiuabit  Ncw  Yofk  State  Library  in  the 
""""'  capitol  at  Albany  on  the  morning 
of  March  29  was  another  sacrifice  to  official 
negligence  and  public  indifference.  This  was 
a  priceless  collection  of  books  and  manu- 
scripts,— one  of  the  four  or  five  most  valuable 
libraries  in  the  country,  in  some  departments 
unexcelled.  The  State  should  never  have 
placed  such  a  collection  in  peril  of  destruction. 
The  fact  that  the  capitol  building  itself, — a 
$25,000,000  monument  to  the  extravagance, 
and  worse,  of  a  whole  generation  in  New  York 
politics, — remains  intact,  is  small  consolation 
for  the  loss  of  a  hterary  heritage  that  can 
never  be  replaced.  And  a  hand  extinguisher, 
or  even  a  bucket  of  water,  within  reach  when 
the  fire  broke  out,  would  have  saved  it  all! 
The  ancient  Dutch  archives  and  other  manu- 
script treasures  can  never  be  duplicated,  but 
the  State's  generosity  will  doubtless  provide, 
in  time,  a  new  library  that  may  serve  to 
remind  the  people  in  some  degree  of  the  treas- 
ures that  have  been  lost.  The  new  State 
Library  is  to  be  housed  in  a  building  that  has 
been  in  course  of  construction  for  several 
years  and  would  have  been  occupied  by  the 
old  library  before  the  date  of  the  fire,  but  for 
unforeseen  delays  in  the  completion  of  the 
builder's  contract. 
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A  Qreat  ^  ^^^  ^^  REVIEW  was  report-  ment  report  of  last  month  showed  a  very  satis- 
Expanaion  ing  Striking  reversals  of  the  usual  factory  condition  of  winter  wheat,  the  per- 
in  Exports  j.g|ations  between  our  export  and  centage  being  83.3,  as  against  80.8  on  Apnl  i, 
import  trade.  The  sudden  falling  off  of  our  1910  and  an  average  conditon  percentage  of 
favorable  balance  with  foreign  countries, —  86.9  for  the  past  ten  years.  Two  facts  make 
this  "favorable  balance"  being  the  excess  of  this  showing  better  than  a  first  glance  would 
exports  over  imports, — ^was  considered  by  indicate:  the  acreage  planted  in  winter  wheat 
many  observers  an  ominous  matter,  and  a  this  year  has  been  enormous,  —  a  million 
commentary  frequently  heard  was  that  the  acres  more  than  last  year's  large  planting; 
loss  of  the  usual  great  balance  in  our  favor  and  the  condition  this  April  shows  an  improv- 
was  to  be  a  permanent  loss,  due  fxmdamen-  ing  tendency  from  the  earlier  winter  condi- 
tally  to  the  fact  that  we  were  using  our  food-  tion,  as  against  a  normal  decline  from  Decem- 
stuffs  at  home,  leaving  no  considerable  part  ber  to  April.  The  price  of  the  wheat  staple 
of  them  to  be  sold  abroad.  The  history  of  has  been  steadily  declining  in  response  to  the 
trade  balances  shows,  however,  as  we  pointed  news  of  the  large  crop  promise  which  was 
out  two  years  ago,  very  curiously  sudden  aided  by  the  record  stocks  of  wheat  carried 
changes.  Such  a  change  has  come  within  the  over  from  last  year  in  both  Europe  and 
past  eight  months.  In  that  period  our  ex-  America.  Unofficial  statements  from  the 
ports  have  increased  from  $1,157,000,000  in  captains  of  the  great  granger  railroads  sup- 
1908-9  to  $1,433,000,000  in  1910-11.  An  plement  the  Government's  report  in  indicat- 
examination  of  the  items  which  go  to  make  ing  a  busy  and  productive  year  for  the  farm- 
up  this  total  shows  that  the  contention  of  the  ers  of  the  Middle  West  and  Northwest, 
prophets  of  a  disappearing  export  balance 

was  partly  correct,  in  that  this  great  expan-  poorRsBuitaof  ^^^P^^ts  of  the  banking  situation 

sion  of  our  sales  to  foreigners  has  come  in  the  Bank  Guar- m  Oklahoma  indicate  that  the 

spite    of    a    continuing    tendency    toward  «"*««'''«"    "guarantee"  plan  that  has  been 

smaller  exports   of   foodstuffs.     While   the  followed  in  that  State  since  February,  1908, 

recent  lower  prices  of  such  commodities  in  is  meeting  with  many  of  the  troubles  its 

this  country  have  brought  some  small  in-  critics  predicted.    Under  the  law  the  State 

crease  in  sales  of  foodstuffs  abroad,  the  year,  banks  and  trust  companies  contribute  to  the 

as  a  whole,  shows  that  it  is  in  line  with  the  guarantee  fimd  i  per  cent,  of  their  average 

four  or  five  past  years  in  the  movement  deposits,  new  institutions  adding  to  the  f imd 

toward  the  consumption  of  so  much  of  our  3  per  cent,  of  their  capital  stock.    When  a 

grain  and  meat  at  home  that  there  is  a  con-  bank  or  trust  company  fails,  the  depositors 

stantly  decreasing  balance  for  sale  in  Europe,  are  immediately  paid  from  this  fxmd,  the 

The   magnificent   expansion   of   the   export  State  then  having  a  first  lien  on  the  assets  of 

trade  is  due,  then,  entirely  to  the  sale  of  the  insolvent  corporation.    A  great  increase 

manufactured  and  partly  manufactured  arti-  in  the  number  of  State  banks  came  after  the 

cles,  which  account  this  year  for  no  less  than  plan  was  put  into  operation.    It  is  said  that 

$150,000,000  of  the  increase  over  1909.  in  one  village  of  150  inhabitants  two  banks 

were  started,  with  aggregate  deposits  of  only 
TheCro  I^^^^ing  the  past  weeks  the  in-  $15,000.  Irresponsible  promoters  rushed  into 
Promiaea  vestment  markets  and  the  indus-  the  banking  business,  and,  too,  the  national 
fori 911  ^j^^j  world  have  been  chiefly  banks  themselves  were  forced  in  many  in- 
anxious  concerning  two  developments  of  the  stances  to  become  State  institutions  by  the 
future, — first,  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  advantage  the  latter  held  in  bidding  for  de- 
in  the  cases  of  the  American  Tobacco  Com-  .posits.  But  the  cost  of  the  guarantee  system 
pany  and  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  and  has  been  found  too  burdensome,  chiefly  owing 
second,  the  progress  of  the  crops  to  be  har-  to  the  assessments  which,  by  the  law,  had  to 
vested  in  191 1.  Doubtless  the  discussions  of  be  made  when  the  guarantee  fund  was  drawn 
the  coming  Supreme  Court  decisions  have  too  low.  Now  the  rush  is  the  other  way. 
been  overdone  and  their  actual  importance  Not  only  are  the  former  national  banks, 
exaggerated  as  affecting  the  present  plans  of  which  had,  imder  pressure  of  the  guarantee 
industrial  concerns.  The  strength  of  the  plan,  become  State  institutions,  reincorf)orat- 
harvest  factor,  in  its  bearing  on  the  dull  state  ing  imder  the  Federal  law,  but  many  original 
of  investment  and  industry,  has,  on  the  other  State  banks  are  doing  the  same  thing.  The 
hand,  probably  been  underestimated.  The  process  recalls  the  experiences  of  three  other 
month  of  April  brings  the  first  seasonal  news  States,  New  York,  Vermont  and  Michigan, 
of  value  as  to  the  crop  promise.    The  govern-  over  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago. 
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filled  by  a  new  man,  ex-Govemor   Curtis 
Guild,  of  Massachusetts,  whose  appointment 

was  announced  on  April  12. 

proemt  at  "^^^  dedsion  of  the  Democratic 
Ricinrociti/  at  caucus  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
""""'  sentatives,  on  April  1 2,  to  take  up 
Canadian  reciprocity  as  one  of  the  first  items 
on  its  program,  at  once  greatly,  improved  the 
position  of  the  reciprocity  agreement  in  the 
Canadian  Parliament.  The  opposition  at 
Ottawa,  which  has  been  aggressively  against 
reciprocity  from  the  first,  had  confidently 
expected  that  the  Democrats  at  Washington 
would  delay  ratification  of  the  agreement 
until  they  had  carried  through  the  greater 
part  of  their  legislative  program,  or  that  they 
would  combine  the  consideration  of  the  reci- 
procity agreement  with  a  modification  of  the 
wool  schedule  or  some  other  contemplated 
tariff  changes.  The  plan  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  to  push  forward  a  reciproc- 
ity agreement,  which  is  in  all  except  phrase- 
ology identical  with  the  bill  introduced  on 
January  26  by  Representative  McCall,  sim- 
plified the  situation  for  the  Canadian  Govem- 
iHE  NEW  AMBASSADOR  TO  RUSSIA  ment.    It  had  the  effect  of  curtailing  the  de- 

(h™.  CurU.  Gaiid.  Jr.,  ei-GovMnor  of  MassachuKiu.  who  bate  at  Ottawa,  which  had  already  been  long 
lusb«..^PPomt«ibr  President  Tafti«,ucc«d  protracted.     The  Dominion  Parliament  ad- 

Mr.  Roclthill  at  St.  Peletaburg)  T  j  »       -i         r       .1.     i-      .  t^ 

journed  on  Apnl  12  for  the  i-aster  recess.  It 
Btrman  When,  On  April  14,  Dr.  David  was  confidently  expected  by  Premier  Laurier 
Amrooai  Jayne  Hill's  resignation  as  Amer-  that  soon  after  its  reassembling,  on  April  19, 
'""''""  ican  Ambassador  to  Gennany  was  Parliament  would  ratify  the  agreement.  The 
made  public,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  mild  party  tactics  of  the  Democrats  in  introducing 
surprise  reflected  in  the  Eiuxtpean  press,  at  the  same  time  as  the  reciprocity  agree- 
Without  exception,  the  German  journals  ment,  the  so-called  "free  list"  bill,  to  which 
whose  comments  on  the  subject  have  been  we  have  already  alluded,  by  which  they 
reported,  highly  commend  Dr.  Hill's  services  hoped  to  satisfy  the  farmer  opponents  of  a 
to  his  country  and  his  eminent  acceptability  freer  trade  with  the  Dominion,  have  been  met 
to  the  government  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm.  At  on  the  other  side  of  the  line  by  the  announce- 
the  German  capital  Ambassador  Hill  has  ment  that,  after  the  reciprocity  agreement 
borne  himself  with  conspicuous  tact  and  has  been  concluded,  it  "will  probably  be 
dignity  on  all  occasions.  The  liberal  and  pro-  necessary  to  make  some  changes  in  the  Cana- 
gressive  journal,  the  Tageblatl,  refers  to  dian  tariff  to  test  the  advantage  of  the  British 
him  as  "one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  solid  preferential  rates."  This  will  lie  done  to 
personalities  in  American  diplomacy,"  while  placate  the  Dominion  opponents  of  the  meas- 
the  Kreuz-Zeitung,  the  organ  of  the  ton-  ure  now  under  such  heated  discussion. 
servatives,  says:  "His  departure  will  be  a  dis- 
tinct loss  to  Germany,  especially  the  intellec-  ^j^^  cour««  in  ^^^  ^*"'  ™'*''^  ^^^  ^'^  ^  century 
tual  worid  which  he  notably  adorned."  ui^ttirican  have  the  relations  between  the 
This  journal  adds  that  the  cause  of  German-  *'"' '     United  States  and  Mexico  been 

American  relations  "demands  that  the  real  so  strained  as  they  became  during  the  past 
reasons  for  his  sudden  retirement  be  publicly  month,  when  the  injuries  to  American  dti- 
and  promptly  cleared  up."  Other  important  zens  and  property  in  Douglas,  Arizona,  as  the 
diplomatic  changes  recorded  last  month  were  result  of  the  two  battles  of  Agua  Prieta, 
the  appointment,  to  succeed  Oscar  Straus  as  forced  the  Senate  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  of  Mr.  Rock-  investigate  conditions  on  the  border.  The 
hill,  who  is  to  be  transferred  from  St.  Peters-  War  Department  bulletins,  liased  on  reports 
burg.    The  Russian  ambassadorship  is  to  be  from   Colonel  Shunk,  in  command  of  the 
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United  States  cavalry  at  Douglas,  were  re-  them,  to  fire  into  American   territory.     It 

ported  to  President  Taft,  and  the  substance  is  undoubtedly    true    that    Americans    are 

of  them  communicated  to  the  Senate.    On  not  keeping  away  from  the  line  in  order  to 

April  17  Senator  Stone,  of  Missoiui,  a  promi-  be  safe.    Nevertheless,  the  responsibility  lies 

nent  Democratic  member  of  the  Committee  with  the  central  authorities  at  Mexico  City, 

on  Foreign  Relations,  introduced  a  resolution  and  they  must  be  held  strictly  accountable 

directing  that  an  investigating  committee  be  for  all  damage  done  to  American  interests 
appointed,  because                                           .  by  their  own  or  the  insurgent  troops. 

conditions  of  turbulence  and  disorder  prevail  in  t>v    fTi**    miHHIf^    nf   lac*    montK 

the  Republic  across  the  Rio  Grande,  the  life  of  /»  <*«  insur^  ^^    4^^.  ™a^e    01    lasi    monin 

American  citizens  and  the  property  of  Americans  '^tl'JUJl?.^  actual  avil  war  was  bemg  waged 

are  in  jeopardy  from  irresponsible  persons  roving  in    more    than  one    part    of  the 

about  Mexico;  work  on  the  dam  in  the  Imperial  country.  Theinsurrection  was  gaining  ground 

'^'^^^\}'^i!^V''^^l^'^'x^'^^^^'^T''''^Ah  daily.  Onlyonelineof  railway  communication 

side  of  the  boundary  have  been  killed  and  wounded  -^          ^  ^           -»*     •           j  .1            ^i          j 

by  flying  bullets.  was  open  between  Mexico  and  the  north,  and 

there  was  more  or  less  vague  talk  of  a  recog- 
Two  resolutions  substantially  the  same  as  nition  of  the  belligerent  rights  of  the  revolution- 
Senator  Stone's  were  introduced  in  the  House,  ists  by  the  United  States  Government,  which 
President  Taft  let  it  be  known  that  he  would  would  have  seemed  preposterous  a  month 
not  move  a  single  soldier  across  the  boundary  before.  A  few  more  engagements  like  those  at 
unless  authorized  to  do  so  by  Congress.  Agua  Prieta,  with  further  injury  to  American 

life  and  property,  would  undoubtedly  convince 

The  Preai'   ^wice,  early  last  month,  Presi-  the  people  of  this  country  that  the  time  had 

dent  Warns  dent  Taft,  Uirough  the  State  De-  come  to  demand  that  the  Mexican  Govem- 

^*''^      partment,  made  representations  ment  give  some  recognition  to  the  claims  of 

to  the  Mexican  Government  to  the  effect  that  the  disaffected,  and  if  unabte  to  subdue  them 

affairs  like  those  at  Douglas  and  Agua  Prieta,  or  appease  them  by  further  concessions  than 

involving  injury  to  American  life  and  prop-  those  already  made,  that  the  differences  be 

erty,  must  not  be  repeated.    At  the  same  submitted  to  some  impartial  arbitrator. 

time  formal  warnings  were  issued  to  the 

Federal  and  insurrecto  commanders  that  they  p^^^^  Last  month  there  were  several 
would  be  held  to  a  strict  observance  of  the  con/er-  proposals  for  peace  conferences 
neutrality  laws.  The  President  asked  for  '"'^^  between  Gen.  Frandsco  Madero, 
immediate  assurances  that  there  be  no  more  "Provisional  President"  and  commander  in 
fighting  that  might  endanger  Americans  in  chief  of  the  insurgent  forces,  and  agents  of  the 
the  border  towns.  Information  was  also  re-  central  government.  There  were  also  con- 
quested  as  to  what  measures  the  Federal  f erences  in  Washington  between  the  Mexican 
authorities  had  already  taken  to  prevent  Minister  and  Dr.  Vasquez  Gomez,  the  Ma- 
further  combats  of  this  kind.  On  April  18  derist  representative  in  this  country.  None 
President  Diaz  informed  Ambassador  Wilson  of  these,  however,  appears  to  have  resulted  in 
that  Mexico  would  observe  "a  distinct  re-  any  substantial  progress  toward  peace.  It 
strictive  policy  hereafter  for  the  zone  of  hos-  was  reported  on  April  18  that  Sefior  de  la 
tilities  along  the  international  border."  The  Barra,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  had  con- 
official  reply  of  the  Mexican  Government  to  sented  to  an-  armistice  during  which  a  peace 
President  Taft's  formal  note  was  received  at  conference  would  be  held.  The  insurrectos, 
the  State  Department  two  days  later.  From  instead  of  being  appeased  by  the  govem- 
the  summary  given  out  at  that  time  it  was  ment  concessions,  have  apparently  regarded 
seen  that,  while  it  was  friendly  in  form  and  these  as  a  sign  of  weakness  on  the  part  of 
substance,  the  reply  laid  at  the  door  of  their  opponents,  and  a  promise  of  their  own 
American  citizens  much  of  the  responsibil-  ultimate  success.  For  thirty  years,  says 
ity  for  the  injuries  complained  of  by  the  Seiior  Madero,  the  government  at  Mexico 
President.  Of  course,  it  is  impossible  for  City  has  been  promising.  "The  Mexican 
fighting  to  go  on  close  to  a  boundary  line  people  now  want  some  performance."  The 
such  as  divides  Texas,  New  Mexico  and  revolutionists,  Madero  insists,  will  not  lay 
Arizona  from  Mexico,  without  some  dam-  down  their  arms  imtil  last  year's  elections  are 
age  to  life  and  property  on  the  American  declared  null  and  void,  and  new  ones  ordered 
side.  It  may  be,  as  has  been  claimed,  that  with  a  free  ballot  guaranteed.  The  proposed 
the  insurrectos  purposely  take  positions  land-reform  project,  further,  "is  a  good  one 
which  force  the  Federal  troops,  in  attacking  but  in  bad  hands." 
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SCENE  OF  THE  A4EX1CAN   "WAR"   DURING   THE  PAST  FEW  WEEKS 

(Showing  El  Paso  and  Juarez  and  Douglas  and  Agua  Prieta.  where  important  engagements  took  place) 


The  most  serious  engagements  of 
Agua  Prieta  ^^^  insuiTection ,  approaching  real 

battles,  occurred  on  April  13  and 
17,  between  the  Federal  and  insurrectionary 
forces,  numbering  each  about  a  thousand  men^ 
at  Agua  Prieta,  a  small  mining  town  imme- 
diately south  of  the  Arizona  state  line.  Agua 
Prieta  is  directly  across  the  boundary  from 
Douglas,  Arizona,  the  two  forming  practi- 
cally one  urban  center.  It  is  a  port  of  entry 
on  the  El  Paso  &  Southwestern  Railway.  On 
April  13  the  insurrectos  captured  the  town 
after  some  severe  fighting.  Five  days  later 
the  Federal  army  attempted  to  retake  it,  and 
a  fierce  battle  ensued,  lasting  from  early 
morning  until  sundown.  The  Federals  used 
machine  guns,  but  the  insurrecto  cavalry  and 
sharpshooters  soon  disabled  the  gunners  on 
the  national  side,  and  finally  repulsed  them. 
Later,  however,  the  insurgents  evacuated  the 
town  and  the  Federals  reoccupied  it.  During 
the  fighting  bullets  constantly  fell  in  Douglas 
and  some  of  the  steel  missiles  from  the  Fed- 
eral machine  guns  badly  damaged  buildings 
in  the  center  of  the  town,  including  the 
United  States  custom  house.  Six  persons 
were  woimded  while  walking  in  the  streets. 
The  American  cavalry,  under  command  of 
Colonel  Shimk,  patrolled  the  line,  discharging 
with  vigor,  yet  justice  and  propriety,  their 
extremely  delicate  task  of  giving  the  utmost 


protection  possible  to  American  life  and  prop- 
erty, and  at  the  same  time  preventing  the 
adventurous  Arizonians,  all  eager  for  a  fight, 
from  crossing  the  border  and  casting  in  their 
lot  with  the  insurgents. 

Chan  e  of    ^^  Commenting,  last  month,  upon 

Cabinet     the    Strength    and    influence    of 

in  Mexico     g^-^j.  Limantour,   the   Mexican 

Minister  of  Finance,  we  noted  the  probability 
that,  upon  his  return  to  Mexico  City,  there 
would  be  important  changes  in  the  cabinet. 
Within  forty-eight  hours  after  the  arrival  of 
the  Finance  Minister  at  the  capital,  on  March 
24,  the  entire  cabinet  of  President  Diaz  re- 
signed. It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  the 
ministry  gave  up  from  a  spirit  of  opposition 
to  Diaz,  but  upon  some  intimation  from  him 
that  the  situation  throughout  the  nation 
required  them  to  make  the  sacrifice.  There 
had  long  been  much  popular  opposition  to  some 
of  the  ministers,  particularly  to  Vice-Presi- 
dent Corral,  who,  as  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
was  also  a  member  of  the  cabinet.  Senor  Cor- 
ral sailed  for  Europe  early  in  April. 


Diaz's 

New 

Miniatere 


The  retiring  ministry  was  made 
up  as  follows:  Interior  (and  Vice- 
President  of  the  Republic),  Ra- 
mon Corral;  Foreign  Affairs,  Enrique  Creel; 
Finance    and    Public     Credit,    Jos6    Yves 
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Litnantour;  Justice,  Justo  Fernandez;  Public 
Institutions  and  Fine  Arts,  Justo  Sierra; 
Promotion,  Olegario  Molina;  Communica- 
tions and  Public  Works,  Leandro  Fernan- 
dez; War  and  Marine,  Gonzalez  Cosio. 
President  Diaz  refused  to  accept  the  resigna- 
tions of  Senores  Liniantour  and  Cosio.  In 
the  new  cabinet  Francisco  de  la  Barra,  for  the 
past  two  years  Mexican  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  is  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
and  official  Premier.  Demetrio  Sodi  has  be- 
come Minister  of  Justice;  Manuel  Marro- 
quin  y  Rivera,  Minister  of  Promotion;  Vera 
Estanoi,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction;  and 
Noberto  Dominguez,  Minister  of  Communica- 
tions. Sefior  de  la  Barra  has  been  succeeded 
at  Washington  by  Dr.  Manuel  6e  Zamacona 


y  Inclan,  formerly  Mexican  financial  agent  at 
London.  Dr.  Zamacona's  father  was  Minister 
to  the  United  States  in  the  early  seventies  of 
the  past  century.  The  new  Ambassador  is 
an  independent  in  politics,  with  a  leaning,  it 
is  reported,  toward  the  position  taken  by  the 
insurrectos.  He  has  been  Postmaster  General 
and  Treasurer  of  the  Repubhc, 

ff^        When    the    Mexican     Congress 

ueiian  to  opened  on  April  2  President  Diaz 
°""*"  announced  that,  having  accom- 
plished the  first  step  in  his  reform  program  by 
making  important  changes  in  the  cabinet,  he 
would  outline  the  measures  which  he  regarded 
as  necessary  for  "  the  administrative  regenera- 
tion of  the  Federal  and  State  governments." 
The  aged  President  stood  unassisted  for  more 
than  two  hours,  and  read  in  a  firm  voice  one 
of  the  longest  messages  ever  addressed  to  a 
Mexican  Congress.  He  declared  himself  in 
favor  of  legislation  forbidding  the  reelection 
of  a  President  and  also  for  rotation  in  the 
offices  of  cabinet  members  and  State  gov- 
ernors. He  announced  his  firm  intention  of 
remedying  deficiencies  complained  of  in  local 
administration,  of  amending  the  election  laws 
and  of  reforming  the  federal  judiciary.  He  also 
pledged  himself  to  bring  about  the  division  of 
the  large  country  estates  "on  terms  of  equal- 
ity to  the  owners  and  to  those  who  desire  to 
purchase  small  parcels  of  lands  and  place 
them  under  cultivation." 

At  le  After  paying  high  tribute  to  the 
__  Amtrican  Royalty  and  valor  of  Mexican  sol- 
laterumtim  ^^^^  General  Diaz  referred  to 
the  filibustering  from  American  territory  and 
stated  that  the  Mexican  Government  had  re- 
peatedly called  attention  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  to  these  acts.  "That 
Government,"  said  he, "  acting  by  virtue  of  its 
laws  of  neutrality,  at  once  adopted  such  meas- 
ures as  it  deemed  adequate,  which  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Mexico  recognizes  and  appreci- 
ates," As  to  the  "unusual  concentration" 
of  American  forces  near  the  border,  General 
Diaz  referred  to  the  message  from  President 
Taft  assuring  Mexico  that  this  concentration 
meant  no  unfriendly  act.  The  insurrection 
itself  President  Diaz  referred  to  as  largely 
brigandage,  which,  he  Insisted,  "cannot  but 
provoke  the  utmost  indignation  throughout 
the  country."  The  message  ^■i^tually  com- 
plied with  all  the  terms  of  compromise  asked 
by  the  insurrecto  leaders  except  the  general 
amnesty.  The  government  announced  that 
this  would  be  proclaimed  within  a  few  hours 
after  the  insurrectos  laid  down  their  arras. 
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There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  within  the  ment  coaling  privileges  at  one  of  the  Pacific 
next  few  weeks  all  the  measures  proposed  by  coast  ports.  As  yet,  we  are  told,  no  answer 
President  Diaz  will  be  enacted  into  law  by  whatsoever  to  this  latter  request  has  been 
Congress,  and  the  Mexican  Government  will  made  by  the  Mexican  Government.  On  the 
have  changed  from  a  one-man  power  to  a  occasion  of  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of 
government  of  the  people  themselves.  The  the  American -Japanese  commercial  treaty,  on 
insurrectos  still  insist  that  nothing  short  of  the  April  4,  the  Emperor  of  Japan  and  President 
resignation  of  Diaz  himself  will  satisfy  them.  Taft  took  occasion  to  express  sentiments 
It  was  reported  a  number  of  times  last  month  of  the  utmost  cordiality  of  one  country  to 
that  the  aged  President  had  determined  to  the  other.  On  later  occasions  Ambassador 
resign,  but  not  until  the  present  rebellion  O'Brien  and  the  Japanese  Foreign  Minister, 
against  the  government  haxl  been  subdued.  Count  Komura,  indirectly  and  in  diplo- 
matic language,  denounced  what  the  Japanese 
Tui  sttrtt  ^  sensational  newspaper  story  Foreign  Minister  characterized  as  "the  per- 
Trtatu "  witu  was  published  last  month  to  the  nicious  criminal  activity  of  certain  individuals 
Jaw  effect  that  it  was  the  discovery  of  and  interests  to  prejudice  the  relations  be- 
a  secret  treaty  between  Japan  and  the  Diaz  tween  America  and  Jajian." 
government   that   led   to   President   Taft's 

action  in  mobihzing  20,000  American  troops        ^^^^^  ^^^      Despite    those    German    experts 
in  Texas.   The  government  at  Tokyo,  accord-   ttoom '"  r«JD»  who   find  our  troops  in   Texas 
ing  to  this  story,  had  asked  President  Diaz  for      ""  ""'""'   "slipshod,  useless  and  badly  offi- 
a  coaling  station  on  the  coast  of  Lower  Cali-   cered,"  and  the  critics  at  home  who  point  to 
fomia.   The  Mexican  President,  realizing  the   some  slight  disorder,  last  month,  on  the  part 
extent  to  which  the  Japanese  emigration  to   of  a  liegro  regiment  at  San  Antonio,  as  an 
his  country  has  increased  during  recent  years,    evidence  of  lack  of  discipline  or  the  preva- 
and  knowing  that  Japanese  agents  had  se-   lenceof  unfortunate  race  feeling,  thePresident 
cretly  mapped  the  western  coast  of  Mexico,   and  the  War  Department  have  expressed 
hesitated.     At  this  point  the  story  related  themselves  as  more  than  satisfied  with  the 
how  Ambassador  Wilson  secured  a  copy  of  a 
secret  agreement  which  Diaz  was  about  to 
make,  had  it  photographed,  and  brought  it 
posthaste  to  Washington,  where  it  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  and  the  Cabinet. 
Finally,  said  the  story,  the  United  States, 
once  in  possession  of  the  information  from 
Ambassador  Wilson,  intimated  that  Japan 
must  not  be  permitted  to  secure  any  foothold 
on  Mexican  territory.     Thereupon  Diaz  in- 
formed Japan  that  he  did  not  care  to  "lease 
any  part  of  the  country  to  a  foreign  power." 
Then  came  the  movement  of  the  United 
States  troops  to  the  border. 

Immediate   and   categorical   de- 
^'^     nials  of  the  truth  of  this  story 

were  made  by  the  Japanese  Am- 
bassador at  Washington  and  the  Japanese 
Minister  at  Mexico  City.  Secretary  Knox 
and  other  government  officials,  including 
all  the  members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  also  denied  that  the  al- 
leged Japanese  treaty  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  movement  of  American  troops.  It 
is  a  matter  of  record,  however,  that  Japanese 

colonists  have  received  grants  of  tracts  for  uncle  sam  and  mexico— from  a  so 
cotton  and  com  raising  in  several  of  the  Pa-  point  of  view 

dfic  sUtes  of  Mexico.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  pX^f  anTS^twh'^Dl^'i*'!^  me"' 
one  of  the  subsidized  Japanese  steamship  »™  just  taking  s  disinterested,  friendly  i 
lines  has  requested  from  Uie  Mexican  Govern-  ''™"*  "^"v^onfCarasyCatoas  isaetiosi 
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ber  of  957,  and  covering  more 
than  74  printed  pages,  have 
been  proposed.  Each  of  these 
wilt  be  brought  up  for  dis- 
cussion. Most  of  them  will 
have  been  considered  before 
this  magazine  reaches  its 
readers.  None  of  them  have 
any  hope  of  passing,  since 
the  ministry  has  said  its  last 
word  and  given  this  proposi- 
tion its  final  form.  The  op- 
position has  been  filibustering, 
to  use  an  American  congres- 
sional term,  for  several  weeks. 
On  April  7,  Premier  Asquith 
announced  that  the  govern- 
ment expected  to  put  the 
measure  through  before  the 
middle  of  the  present  month. 
All  the  proposals  of  the  mi- 
nority, led  by  Mr.  Balfour  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and 
by  his  uncle.  Lord  Balfour  of 
Burleigh,  and  Lord  Lans- 
downe  in  the  Upper  House, 
arc  inadmissible  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Liberals  becausethey  con- 
tempi  ate  a  sweeping  reform 
of  the  peers.  Furthermore, 
they  would  leave  the  Upper 
THE  NEW  UBERAL  LEADER  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS  House  almost    as   certainly 

(British  Secrelary-of  War  Haldane.  who  haa  just  b«n  mad*  a  Viscount)  Conservative  aS  it  Is  nOW,  and 

much  stronger  because  mod- 
behavior  of  the  troops  and  the  results  of  the  emized.  The  Liberals  are  in  no  hurry  to  re- 
experience  already  obtained.  The  soldier  form  the  Lords;  they  are  quite  content  to 
boys  have  conducted  themselves  well.  They  limit  their  powers.  The  Radical  wing  of  the 
have  learned  a  great  deal  from  actual  sci^'ice.  present  government  majority  does  not  want 
They  have  been  well  taken  care  of  and  are  in  the  House  of  Lords  reformed  at  all;  they 
excellent  spirits.  Heretofore,  in  army  ma-  would  prefer  to  abolish  it. 
neuvers  in  this  country,  there  have  been  no 

units  larger  than  a  regiment.    The  war  game  The  Lords  themselves  donot  seem 

now  being  played  in  Texas  has  pro\'ided  an    '^''f""'"*""'  ^°  ^  ^^'^  ^"^  agree  on  any  one 
opportunity  for  concentrating  and  organizing  dcfmite  plan.    The  suggestion  of 

,    larger  fighting  units.     For  the  first  time,  says  Lord  Lansdowne  for  reorganization  of  the 
General  Wood  in  one  of  his  reports  to  Presi-  house,  and  that  of  Lord  Balfour  for  a  referen- 
dentTaft,  "we  have  a  di\'ision  fully  equipped,    dum  on  every  measure  upon  which  the  two 
armed  and  supplied,  the  different  arms  of  the  houses  disagree,  have  failed  to  secure  a  ma- 
service  acting  together  according  to  plans  jority  support  of  the  peers  themselves.    The 
thoroughly    mapped    out.  .  .  .  The   success   latest  move  of  the  opposition  is  a  resolution 
with  which  we  are  handling  these  men  is  an  presented  by  Lord  Lansdowne  praying  the 
object  lesson  calculated  to  inspire  the  confi-    King  to  consent  to  the  introduction  of  a  bill 
dence  of  the  country  in  theAmerican  soldier,"  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  reform  of 
the  House  of  Lords, "  limiting  the  prerogatives 
P'aannof  ^^^  Liberal  veto  bill  restricting  of  the  crown  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the 
t*'        the  powers  of  the  House  of  Lords  creation  of  peerages."    This  was  intended  to 
is  in  the  committee  stage  in  the  checkmate  the  government  by  depriving  it  of 
Commons.    The  battle  over  it  promises  to  the  power  to  create  enough  new  peers  to 
be  long  and  hard.    Amendments  to  the  num-  carry  through  the  veto  bill.    Replying  for  the 
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government  to  this  proposition,  Lord  Morley  many,  have  been  talking  disarmament  since  the 
stated  that  the  ™„i.t,y  would  ojer  no  oppo-  S£K„"htT°p"i:Sl  ptnlLi;  SS^ 
sition  to  the  Lansdowne  proposal.  But,  he  Great  Britam  wishes  the  limiution  of  armaments, 
went  on  to  say,  "  in  assenting  to  this  proposal  but  simultaneously  wants  a  superior  or  equal  fleet, 
the  government  does  not  pledge  itself  in  any  Any  conference  on  this  subject  is  bound  to  be 
way  in  regard  to  any  future  advice  it  ,„ay  !2i~„i^lf l",?>tVplrpS;r.=33  t 
oner  the  sovereign  when  the  time  comes,  shattered  on  the  question  ot  control. 
The  position  of  the  Liberals  in  the  Upper 

House  has  been  much  strengthened  recently  Despite   the   somewhat   warlike 

by  the  elevation  of  Mr.  Haldane,  Secretary  cowtnhn  tone  of  the  Chancellor's  address, 
of  War,  to  the  peerage.  He  now  becomes  '"  f""''"''  (here  was  one  paragraph  at  the 
Viscount  Haldane  of  Cloan.  The  new  Peer  endwhich  English  sUtesmen  welcomeas  most 
has  always  been  a  Liberal  and  is  recognized  important.  Dr.  vonBethmann-Hollwegsaid: 
as  one  of  the  strongest  m?n  in  the  present  ,       ,c     c-j     .^  r-     i 

unvprnrnpiit  The  English  Minister  [Sir  Edward  Grey]  gave 

guYciiiiuciii..  expression  to  the  idea  that  an  exchange  of  informa- , 

tion  between  England  and  Germany  with  regard 
Thtstrman    ^^  referred    last  month  to  the  to  their  shipbuilding  might  give  security  against 
Oiiaictiior  on  Widespread   discussion    in    Great   surprises  and  strengthen  in  both  countries  the 
Arbitration    Rritaiti  anrl  rtti  thi.  mnttnpnt  nvpr   conviction  that  neither  desires  secretly  to  over- 
c-    t-j  Bntam  and  on  the  contment  over  trump  the  other.    By  this  exchange  of  information 

Sir  Edward  Grey  s  remarks  in  the  House  of  the  other  countries  also  would  be  informed  .with 
Commons  with  reference  to  President  Taft's  regard  to  the  relative  position  of  England  to  Ger- 
uniimited  arbitration  suggestions.      Sir  Ed-  many,  and  that,  it  is  said,  would  serve  the  general 


ward  heartily  coucurred  in  Mr.  Talt;.  general  IjS'ittLrSu^^^^^^ 
proposition  that  it  would  be  a  great  gam  for  tion  pr<^ram  lies  open,  as  it  has  always  done, 
international  peace  if  "  we  [the  United  States]  to  all  the  world.  We  have,  therefore,  declared  our 
can  negotiate  and  put  through  a  positive  readiness  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  England 
agreement  with  »me  other  nation  to  ahide  fKSJtS'Si'nV.fpub'ScSSlVL'InlS 
by  the  abjudication  of  an  international  arm-  ^jn  ^^t  in. 
tral  court  in  every  issue  which  cannot  be 

settled  by  negotiations,  no  matter  what  it  This  means,  if  it  means  anything,  that  the 
involves,  whether  honor,  territory  or  money."  naval  attaches  of  both  England  and  Germany 
The  arbitration  treaty  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  which  the  President 
had  particularly  in  mind  when  he  spoke,  is 
now  being  drafted  by  Secretary  Knox  and 
Ambassador  Eryce.  According  to  the  pres- 
ent outlook,  it  will  be  submitted  to  the  Senate 
for  ratification  about  the  middle  of  the  pres- 
ent month.  On  the  continent  a  great  deal  of 
interest  and  discussion  has  been  aroused. 
France,  which  is  about  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tions with  the  United  States  for  an  arbitra- 
tion treaty,  is  enthusiastic  for  the  principle. 
The  official  German  attitude  was  set  forth  In 
a  declaration  in  the  Reichstag  by  Chancellor 
von  Bethmann-Hollweg,  on  March  30.  While 
in  general  approving  of  the  principle  of  arbi- 
tration, the  Chancellor  declared  ^that  if  this 
principle  is  expected  to  lead  to  general  dis- 
armament, Germany  cannot  favor  it.  "Dis- 
armament is  a  dream,  an  insoluble  problem 
so  long  as  men  are  men."    He  continued: 

If  any  nation  feels  that  it  is  unable  longer  to 
spend  certain  sums  for  defensive  purposes  it  will 
inevitably  drop  to  the  second  rank.  There  will 
always  be  a  stronger  one  ready  to  take  its  place. 
We  Germans  in  our  exposed  situation  cannot  shut  Lond 
our  eyes  to  this  dire  reality,  only  so  far  as  we  can  f 
maintain  peace.  .  .  .  The  nations,  including  Ger- 
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Fift\i  Ytara  '^^'^  Kingdom  of  Italy  celebrates 
u  It'll  ^^^  jubilee  as  a  united  nation  by 
"  *  ""'  an  exposition  showing  her  prog- 
ress in  the  fine  arts,  a  cabinet  crisis,  and  the 
spectacular  trial  in  a  court  of  law  of  one  of 
the  most  notorious  criminal  organizations  in 
human  history.  On  March  27,  at  midnight, 
a  gun  fired  from  the  Janlculum  Hill  inau- 
gurated the  ceremonies  in  celebration  of  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  Rome  as  the  capital  of 
a  united  Italian  peninsula.  Elaborate  cere- 
monies marked  the  opening,  including  the 
presentation  to  the  nation  of  busts  of  the  four 
creators  of  modern  Italy:  Victor  Emmanuel, 
Cavour,  Mazzini  and  Garibaldi.  The  cele- 
brations continued  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  last  month.  Official  representatives 
of  most  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe  were  in 
attendance.  It  was  hoped  that  Kaiser  Wil- 
helm  of  Germany  and  Kaiser  Franz  Joseph  of 
Austria- Hungary  would  accept  the  invitation 
of  King  Victor  Emmanuel  to  be  present  in 
Rome,  when  he,  their  partner  in  the  Triple 
Alliance,  commemorated  the  Italian  semi- 
centeimial.  But  neither  of  his  brother  mon- 
archs  attended,  although  they  sent  cordial 
messages.  Their  absence  was  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  attitude  of  the  Vatican,  which  can- 
not forget  nor  forgive  the  loss  of  its  temporal 
power.  Fifty  years  ago,  when  this  country 
was  in  the  throes  of  civil  war  to  maintain 
a  union  threatened  with  dismemberment, 
Italy  was  combining  all  her  scattered  forces  to 
cement  a  union  which  has  since  grown  in 
strength  and  prosperity. 

eiomii      After  remaining  out  of  politics  for 
prtmitr      two  years.  Signer  Giovanni  Gio- 
.  iHE  POSTER  OF  THE   EXHiBtTioN   AT   ROME,  *'""       lltti  oncc  more  bccomes  Premier 

coMUEuoRATiNc  THE  sE VI -CENTENNIAL  OF         of  Italy,    Thc  ministrics  of  Luzzatti   and 
ITALIAN  uMTif  Sonino,  which  have  filled  in  the  period  since 

Giolitti's  last  premiership,  have  been  recog- 
wiU  have  practically  free  entrance  to  each  nized  as  temporary  expedients.  Giolitti  is 
others'  dockyards,  so  that  each  will  be  kept  undoubtedly  the  strongest  political  leader  in 
in  touch  with  what  the  other  is  doing.  There  Italy  at  present.  Both  Luzatti  and  Sonino 
may,  therefore,  be  an  end  of  the  prepetual  fell  because  of  a  combination  of  domestic  and 
alarms  based  on  inaccurate  information  that  foreign  problems.  Signor  Luzatti  endeavored 
have,  during  the  past  few  years,  made  such  to  reform  the  Italian  senate,  a  reactionary 
mischief  in  both  countries.  The  German  body  chosen  by  methods  now  recognized  as 
Chancellor  had  to  announce  this  to  the  out  of  date.  A  committee  of  investigation 
Reichstag,  but  was  very  much  afraid  that  if  last  year  reported  in  favor  of  many  changes, 
he  did  so,  his  own  jingoes  would  turn  against  but  the  senate  refused  to  accept  these  recom- 
him.  He,  therefore,  wrapped  it  up  in  a  dis-  mendations,  and  there  is  no  method  at  pres- 
course  which  attacked  arbitration  and  dis-  ent  by  which  the  lower  house  in  Italy  can 
armament,  and  under  cover  of  this  demon-  overrule  the  upper.  The  condition  of  the 
stration,  he  smuggled  in  his  announcement,  railway  workers  throughout  the  Kingdom 
Despite  this  the  German  jingoes  are  growling  was  another  problem  which  confronted  and 
at  the  concession.  But  there  has  been  a  real  effectively  b^ed  the  ex-Premier.  Railway 
gain  to  the  cause  of  world  peace.  workers  in  Italy  are  badly  paid,  and  they 


rF(.iti\'encss  of  the  third  Duma  (see  our  ^.^^         Party  lines  in  the  Duma  itself 

nmary  on  another  page  this  month),  and  partnuntM   have  become  confused.    The  new 

•.:!  t  isfaction  with  the  increasingly  conserva-  '"  """"'     manifestation  of  public  sentiment 

f  (io-nothing  policy  of  the  Octobrists,  the  throughout    the    Empire    has    thoroughly 
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future,  from  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  casting  those  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  progress 
in  her  lot  with  France.  Austro-Italian  rela-  of  the  trial  is  recognized  by  the  European  press 
tions  have  been  strained  for  many  years.  The  generally  as  a  real  educating  influence  for  the 
Kingdom  is  almost  at  the  point  of  an  open  nation,  just  as  (to  quote  the  Paris  Temps)  "in 
rupture  with  Turkey  over  commercial  ques-  another  way  the  Dreyfus  affair  educated 
tions  centering  in  Tripoli;  and  German  com-  France.*'  In  the  latter  case  "it  was  the  ar- 
merdal  policies  are  gradually  elbowing  her  chaic  laws  and  race  prejudice  nourished  by 
out  of  the  Balkans.  them  that  needed  correction.    Here  it  is  the 

traditions  of  a  people  finding  archaic  expres- 

Truin       When,  two  years  ago,  Petrosino,  sion  because  of  laxity  of  law  and  order."   For 

th9        the   American-Italian   detective,  the  first  time,  says  the  Trihuna  of  Rome,  "  the 

Camorra     ^j^y^  ^^  j^|.y  jj^  jtaly,  was  mur-  real  heroes  and  darlings  of  the  people  are  the 

dered  by  agents  of  the  Camorra,  the  atten-  Reali  Carabinieri.  ...  It  looks  as  though 

tion  of  the  Western  world  was  drawn  anew  the  trial  would  mean   the  regeneration  of 

to   this   remarkable   criminal   organization,  Southern  Italy." 

which  has  supplied  the  bravos,  the  banditti, 

the  white  slavers,  the  burglars,  and  the  gen-  pr^mi^r  When  on  March  20  it  was  an- 
eral  assassins  of  Italy  for  more  than  a  century.  atoiypin  noimced  that  Premier  Stolypin  of 
The  Camorra,  a  secret  society  mainly  com-  ^«'^''»  Russia  had  resigned,  after  being 
posed  of  the  poor  criminal  classes  banded  for  four  years  at  the  head  of  the  Czar's  gov- 
together  to  evade  and  defy  the  law,  originally  emment,  the  Western  world  was  in  doubt  as 
confined  its  energies  to  extortion,  blackmail  to  whether  to  regard  his  fall  as  an  indication 
and  smuggling.  Later  it  added  murder  to  of  the  temporary  triumph  of  the  reactionists 
its  list.  Its  members  are  held  together  by  or  a  weakness  on  the  part  of  Czar  Nicholas  in 
stem  and  severe  discipline  and  rigidly  ei;i-  favor  of  more  liberal  policies.  Three  days 
forced  secrecy.  Ten  years  ago  the  Italian  later.  Dr.  Stolypin  was  persuaded  to  with- 
Government  first  began  to  actively  interfere  draw  his  resignation  and  again  assume  the 
withe  the  work  of  the  Camorra,  which  had  by  duties  of  Premier.  The  principal  reason  for 
thg,t  time  assumed  the  proportions  and  activ-  his  resignation,  we  were  told,  was  the  rejec- 
iti^  of  a  political  party,  with  the  Black  tion  by  the  Coimdl  of  the  Empire  of  his  bill 
Hand  "and  the  Mafia  as  its  "foreign  affilia-  for  the  introduction  of  the  so-called  Zemstvo 
tions."  Owing  to  the  rigid  discipline  and  de-  system  of  government  into  the  western  prov- 
votion  of  the  Camorrists  their  apprehension  inces  of  the  empire.  It  is  not  easy  at  this 
has  always  been  difficult.  During  the  past  distance  to  understand  the  exact  si^iificance 
month,  however,  there  has  been  going  on  of  the  legislative  measures  introduced  by  the 
at  Viterbo,  an  ancient  little  town  northeast  Grovernment  of  Russia.  At  first  glance,  it 
of  Rome,  a  trial  which  seems  likely  to  result  might  have  been  assumed  that  Premier  Stoly- 
in  the  speedy  extinction  of  this  notorious  pin's  bill  was  an  attempt  to  improve  the  con- 
band  of  organized  lawbreakers.  dition  of  the  people  in  the  western  provinces 

by  giving  them  the  right  to  govern  them- 
Featurea  With  the  details  of  the  accusation  selves  in  purely  local  matters  through  popu- 
of  the  against  Erricone  Alf  ano,  the  leader  larly  elected  district  and  provincial  assemblies. 
'^^'"'  of  the  Camorra,  for  murder,  we  From  this  point  of  view,  the  defeat  of  this 
are  not  particularly  concerned.  More  than  measure  in  the  Upper  House  of  the  Russian 
four  years  of  patient  work  on  the  part  of  the  parliament  would  be  regarded  as  a  triumph 
police  and  the  military  gendarmerie,  known  in  of  the  reactionaries  over  a  liberal  premier. 
Italy  as  the  Carabinieri,  resulted  in  the  appre-  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Stolypin  is  not  a  liberal 
hension  of  the  alleged  leaders  of  the  Camorra.  in  any  true  sense.  His  measure  to  establish 
Five  have  either  died  in  prison,  been  released  Zemstvos  in  the  western  provinces  was  de- 
or  escaped.  The  other  thirty-six  are  now  on  signed  primarily  to  curtail  the  power  of  the 
trial.  Seven  himdred  witnesses  have  been  Poles  in  that  part  of  the  empire.  The  pro- 
called  during  the  case,  which  is  expected  to  posed  Zemstvo  election  law  would  decrease 
last  at  least  a  year.  The  prominent  figures  the  number  of  Polish  representatives  in  the 
of  the  trial  are  this  Alfano,  Gennaro  Abbate*  Upper  House  (the  Coimcil  of  the  Empire)  by 
maggio,  the  informer  who  turned  state's  evi-  so  apportioning  the  right  of  franchise  among 
dence,  and  the  priest  Vitozzi,  charged  with  the  different  classes  of  the  population  as  to 
being  in  the  pay  of  the  Camorra.  The  pro-  give  the  dominant  political  power,  not  to 
ceedings  so  far  have  emphasized  the  differ-  the  most  numerous  or  to  the  most  intelli- 
ence  between  Italian  judicial  methods  and  gent  classes,  but  to  a  small  group  of  Russian 
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landed  proprietors,  the  class  that  would  most 
readily  support  the  government's  policies  of 
Russification  and  subjection  of  the  peasants. 

Stolypin  reconsidered  his  resigna- 
mnti4m    *■'*''  °^  *^^  ""^  Condition  that 

the  Zemstvo  bill  be  enacted  into 
law  over  the  rejection  of  the  Council.  Since 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  empire  give  the 
monarch  power  to  promulgate  legislation 
only  when  parliament  is  not  in  session,  the 
Czar  prorogued  both  houses  for  three  days, 
and  then  promulgated  the  Zemstvo  bill  by 
imperial  ukase  as  an  "emergency"  measure. 
Tlus  autocratic  action  raised  a  storm  of  in- 
dignation and  protest.  Upon  the  reconven- 
ing of  the  House,  the  action  of  the  Czar  was 
approved  by  only  the  two-thirds  majority 
necessary.  One  more  adverse  vote  would 
have  actjially  compelled  the  monarch  to  re- 
consider the  measure.  Premier  Stolypin  was 
openly  attacked,  and  the  President  of  the 
Duma,  Alexander  Guchkov,  resigned.  His 
successor,  Dr.  Rodziano,  is  a  partisan  of 
Stolypin,  but  a  man  of  courage  and  inde- 
oendence.    An  incidental  result  of  this  en-  „__    .       '^^J* 

r  ,     ,  ,.  ,.■..-         1      (Who.  last  month.  empinycQ  some  sensauoDBi  paruameniaiy 

counter  between  reaction  and  constitutional-  tactics  in  ih=  Duma) 

ism  has  been  the  virtual  effacement  of  those 

two  violent  advocates  of  despotism  and  the  into  action.  The  government  is  in  perpetual 
old  order  generally,  General  Trepov  (brother  conflict  with  the  universities,  and  the  student 
of  the  late  Governor  of  Moscow)  and  P.  N.  demonstrations  aU  over  the  Empire,  called 
Dumovo,  the  real  leader  of  the  avowed  re-  forth  principally  by  the  death  of  Tolstoy, 
actionaries.  In  order  to  get  Stolypin  to  re-  have  already  completely  disorganized  the 
assume  the  duties  of  Premier,  Czar  Nicholas  Russian  education  system.  More  than  120 
had- to  plainly  agree  "not  to  further  consult  university  chairs  have  been  declared  vacant 
or  hearken  to"  either  Trepov  or  Durnovo.  by  the  government,  and  more  than  1000  stu- 
dents are  in  jail  for  taking  part  in  the  disturb- 
itHiaeiion  '"  Russia's  general  internal  con-  ances.  Even  the  semi-official  organs  admit 
LotiKt  arounii  ditions  there  are  signs  of  better  a  dangerous  state  of  mind.  They  go  further; 
inSuuia?  tijjjigg^  The  long  apathy  follow-  they  use  the  word  revolution  freely.  The 
ing  the  unsuccessful  attempt,  a  few  years  ago,  new  Minister  of  Education,  Dr.  Kasso,  insists 
to  overthrow  despotic  rule  and  introduce  that  the  universities  should  confine  them- 
modern  governmental  methods  into  the  selves  to  classical  training,  and  should  not 
Empire  seem,  at  last,  to  be  passing  away,  introduce  utilitarian  studies,  or  permit  stu- 
Just  as  in  foreign  affairs,  the  Russian  people  dents  to  agitate  on  political  questions.  The 
are  again  assuming  an  active,  aggressive  atti-  council  of  ministers  has  restricted  the  per- 
tude,  threatening  China  in  Western  Man-  centage  of  Jews  who  are  to  be  allowed  to  take 
churia  and  opposing  Turkey's  policies  in  Per-  state  examinations.  On  the  other  hand, 
sia,  so  there  are  signs  of  an  awakening  with  there  is  a  bill  before  the  Duma  for  the  aboli- 
regard  to  domestic  problems.  The  press,  tion  of  the  Pale.  Meanwhile,  thousands  of 
conservative  as  well  as  liberal,  is  filled  with  Jews  who  have  peacefully  resided  without  the 
accounts  of  signs  and  rumblings,  the  prelude.  Pale  for  many  years,  have,  during  the  past 
it  would  seem,  to  another  revolutionary  out-  months,  been  expelled  with  great  severity, 
break.    The  popular  disappointment  at  the 

ineffectiveness  of  the  third  Duma  (see  our  ^^^^  ^^  Party  lines  in  the  Duma  itself 
summary  on  another  page  this  month),  and  /"artu  umi  have  become  confused.  The  new 
dissatisfaction  with  the  increasingly  conserva-  '"  """"'  manifestation  of  public  sentiment 
live  do-nothing  policy  of  the  Octobrists,  the  throughout  the  Empire  has  thoroughly 
majority  party  in  it,  is  now  being  translated  aroused   the   Octobrists,  those  who   claim 
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to    be    working    for     the     accomplishment   think  it  is  easy  to  live  in  the  provinces  without 


•I    ^        t   n  ^  t.  I      T-L  the   humors   of   the   Rovernment   administration, 

manifesto  of  October  30,  1906  The  more  ^^^  ^he  arbitrary  conduct  o(  a  corrupt  and  all- 
progressive  element  accuse  the  Octobnsts  of  powerful  police?  If  you  cannot  secure  all  the  civil 
permitting  the  "uninterrupted  murder  of  rights  which  are  not  a  revolutionary  dream  but 
human  offenders"  and  the  inhuman  treat-  which  you  were  called  to  secure  by  the  Czar  him- 
.     r       <■>■     I       '  I   ■     •         r     .L         sell,  then  the  people  win  have  nothme  else  to  do 

ment  of  political  prisoners,  claiming,  further,   ,,ut  pi^^^  powTin  the  hands  of  firmer  and  more 
that  the  dominant  party  has  killed  every  lib-   insistent  representatives. 
eral  meaBuie  in  tie  Duma   and  has  failed       ConstiMionaUsra  gains  only  very  slowly  in 
to  catty  out  every  ptomise  to  give  poliucal  ^^^^     ^^j ;;  j^    Jj^      ,^4  J^^  ^„^,^ 
ibetty  to  Russia.    The  Octobnsts  we  now   ^^^^      •  ^  ^^,^5 

learn,  are  quarreung  among  themselves.     At  '^    ° 

a  recent  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  party  On  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  last 

in  St.  Petersburgh,  according  to  an  account        'S/,^"    month  the  new  Turkish  regime, 

which  we  find  in  Novoye  Vremya,  the  reac-      roy-<tiutk,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Young 

tionary  daily,  the  more  progressive  members  Turk  party,  completed  its  second  year  of 

of  the  party  were  bitter  m  their  criticism  of    e.vistence.     It  was  on  AprU  27,   1909,  that 

the  majority.     Such  words  as  the  following  Abdul  Hamid  was  depostd,  and  the  new  gov- 

are  new  at  Russian  political  meetings:  ernment,  with  Sultan  Mohammed  V.,  at  its 

Has  not  the  Duma  been  transformed  into  a   ^^^"^  began  its  reform  work.     It  will  be  Useful 

superfluous  department  of  the  government,  and    at  this  time,  to  Sum  up  the  activities  of  the 

are  not  its  members  men  who  have  remained  stick-    first  modem  government  the  Ottoman  Em- 

ing  in  the  mud  of  the  former  r^i me?     What  do      j^^   j,^g   ^^^  j^^^j^     jh^^   ^^^   ^^^   ^^^Ij 

you  present  to  the  people  on  the  eve  ol  the  new    "^  ., .  .  ,  ,,  ..   ...         r  .1      if  rr.     ■ 

election?    What  sort  of  a  iace  can  you  show  them?    criticism  of  the  activities  of  the  Youi^  Turk 

What  have  you  done  for  the  people?     Do  you    party,  and  many  times  has  the  question  been 

repeated,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  Have 

the  Young  Turks  made  good?    A  summing 

up  of  the  reforms  actually  accomplished  in  the 

face  of  enormous  obstacles  will,  we  believe, 

answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative. 

g^^^       The  complete  liberation  of  Mace- 
soim       donia  from  European  control,  an 
■'•*'"'•"""'*  achievement    of    the    past    two 
RirssiA.-.CHiN*i  ■■mtheinnieoici.iiii.iikn,'  ycars,   has   bccn   a   great   \'ictory  for   the 

Turks.  It  is  true  that  Ottoman  finances  have 
not  yet  been  completely  reorganized,  but 
a  beginning  has  been  made  in  this  direction. 
From  impartial  and  reliable  authority  we 
learn  that  the  civil  and  military  officials  are 
promptly  paid;  that  the  collection  of  taxes 
is  being  made  justly  and  regularly;  that  the 
revenue  has  thereby  been  increased  by  25  per 
u^cLKS«H  ».  MEMrc;  "I.I  ihe n:i.ne  dc uw ^d <,i,k,.'*  ccnt.  durlng  the  past  eighteen  months;  and 

that^  the  general  economic  situation  has  im- 
proved greatly.  Many  important  public 
works  have  been  begun,  including  the  en- 
larging and  deepening  of  harbors;  the  build- 
ing of  electric  and  other  railroads;  the  estab- 
lishn-ent  of  electric  lighting  plants;  and  the 
general  encouragement  of  all  sorts  of  business 
and  industrial  establishnients.  Within  re- 
cent weeks  a  French  syndicate  has  begun  the 
construction  of  highways  on  a  large  scale 
throughout  European  Turkey,  which  when 
INTERN ATiovAi.  SFtuATioNs  Completed  (within  tour  years),  will  bring  the 

continental  European  view  of  the  ■■dviiiiinB  present   total   of    i2,ooo   kilometers   up  to 
'M«icL'(3)  Turkcy^wii'ili^)"*'''''''  ?i'^'°°°  kilometers.     Concessions  for  the  con- 

^  Fra'm  «iJ*(te  cviennB)"™  struction  of  railroads  have  been  made  on  fair 
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and  progressive  lines  in  such  a  way  as  to  open  that  "  its  eflSdency  is  fast  approaching  that  of 
up  new  sections  rich  in  natural  resources,  the  German  army."  Government  appropwa- 
The  famous^agdad  railway,  about  which  tions  and  popular  subscriptions  have  been 
Germany,  Russia  and  England  have  dis--  applied  to  the  improvement  of  the  navy  also, 
puted  so  long,  is  already  a  settled  matter,  as  Several  cruisers  and  a  number  of  gun  boats 
the  present  government  in  Turkey  has  come  and  torpedo  boats  have  been  bought  abroad, 
to  an  agreement  with  all  parties.  The  ar-  while  an  elaborate  plan  has  been  prepared, 
rangement  with  Great  Britain  as  to  the  ter-  which  will,  before  long,  give  Turkey  "a  navy 
minus  of  the  railroad  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  justified  by  her  geographical  position."  At 
probably  at  Koweit,  is  in  a  fair  way  to  settle-  its  last  session.  Parliament  voted  $25,000,000 
ment,  as  both  parties  are  showing  a  concilia-  for  the  navy.  Last  month  a  contract  was 
toiy^Ait.  It  is  expected  that  the  raih?oad  signed  with  the  English  house  of  Arm- 
will  be  finished  within  the  next  five  years.  It  strongs  for  the  construction  of  three  battle 
will  throw  open  great  trade  centers  and  will  ships  of  16,500  tons  and  for  many  smaller 
unite  Europe  to  Asia.  It  will  make  Mesopo-  vessels, 
tamia,  if  the  plans  of  Sir  William  Willcox,  the 

British  engineer  in  the  employ  of  the  Turkish  .  „  . .  o„.*.«  The  internal  administration  of 
Government,  are  carried  out,  uterally  a  new  of         the  government  has  vastly  mi- 

Eden.  The  English  scheme  contemplates  the  ^<'"««*'oii  pj-Qved.  New  progressive  gov- 
irrigation  of  the  actual  spot  upon  which  ernors  have  been  appointed  in  the  provinces, 
antiquarians  believe  the  original  Garden  of  The  press  has  been  elevated  and  made  more 
Eden  stood.  The  only  point  of  disaffection  free.  Many  laws  improving  municipal  ad- 
at  home  now  disturbing  the  government  at  ministration  have  been  passed,  and  at  the 
Constantinople  is  the  revolt  of  the  Albanians  present  session,  there  is  a  general  measure 
for  a  larger  measure  of  local  autonomy,  under  consideration  to  give  more  complete 
This  revolt  had  assumed  rather  serious  pro-  local  government  to  the  municipalities.  The 
portions  last  month.  city  police  and  the  rural  gendarmerie  have 

been  much  improved,  and  trade  imions  have 
Financial  ^^^^^  budgct  deficits  havc  been  been  formed  among  many  classes  of  laborers. 
and  MHitaru  a  national  disease  in  Turkey.  To  The  system  of  justice  has  been  overhauled. 
Reforms  remedy  these  the  government  has  The  new  civil  procedure,  under  a  thoroughly 
recently  made  arrangements  with  a  syndicate  modern  code,  went  into  effect  several  months 
of  German  and  Austrian  bankers  for  a  loan  ago.  This  puts  an  end  to  the  shameful  ju- 
o£  $55,000,000,  which  was  successfully  floated  dicial  procedure  which  has  heretofore  been 
in  March.  At  the  same  time,  Djavid  Bey,  the  rule  in  Turkey.  Diuing  the  present  ses- 
the  Minister  of  Finance,  with  the  help  of  sion  Parliament  will  also  pass  laws,  it  prom- 
the  Ottoman  bank  and  other  powerful  finan-  ises,  reorganizing  other  phases  of  civil  pro- 
cial  establishments,  has  succeeded  in  estab-  cedure;  government  accounting;  the  admin- 
lishing  current  financial  operations  upon  a  istration  of  agricultiural  legislation;  the  con- 
modem  basis.  The  government  is  also  en-  duct  of  national  mines;  the  preservation  of 
deavoring  to  secure  the  approval  of  the  powers  the  forests;  the  regular  taking  of  the  census; 
to  a  proposed  increase  of  duty  on  imports  and  and  the  reorganization  of  the  Cheri  or  reli- 
to  the  abrogation  of  the  so-called  capitula-  gious  courts.  In  the  face  of  the  most  serious 
tions.  The  largest  portion,  by  far,  of  the  obstacles,  the  government  has  been  effecting 
annual  appropriations  and  the  new  loans  are  a  most  radical  change  of  the  entire  adminis- 
to  be  used  for  the  reforms  agreed  upon  and  tration  of  public  instruction.  Many  normal 
contemplated  in  the  army  and  navy,  "which  schools  for  both  sexes  have  been  established, 
are  to  be  the  guarantee  against  internal  and  and  the  ministry  of  education  is  sending 
foreign  enemies.''  Under  the  management  students,  designated  by  competitive  examina- 
and  at  the  initiative  of  War  Minister,  Mah-  tion,  to  Europe  and  America,  to  study.  A 
moud  Chefket  Pasha,  with  the  assistance  of  new  law  comprising  more  than  300  articles 
Marshal  von  der  Goltz  Pasha  and  other  will  be  submitted  to  the  Parliament  at  the 
German*Turkish  oflScers,  the  army  has  been  present  session,  dealing  with  the  higher, 
thoroughly  reorganized  and  its  discipline  and  secondary  and  elementary  schools,  and  pro- 
equipment  vastly  improved.  A  military  viding  for  the  building  of  hundreds  of  new 
authority  in  Berlin  is  quoted  as  admitting  edifices  for  public  instruction. 
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RECORD   OF  CURRENT   EVENTS 

{From  March  21  to  April  20,  iqii) 

PROCEEDINGS   IN   CONGRESS  by  vote  of  296  to  16,  passes  the  hill  providing  for 

April  4.— The  SiNty-second  Congress  meets  in  the  direct  election  of  Senators  without  federal  con- 
special  session Cliamp  Clark  (Dcm.,  Mo.)  is    "<>';  t^ie  Canadian  Reciprocity  bill  is  favorably 

cWted  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  he  outlines  the  'cponcd  from  tht  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

IXmorratic  pnigrnm,  April  14.— The  House  unanimously  passes  the 

April  5— The   Pftsidcnl-s  message,   urging  ap-  '*"*"'^!;'"  ''.'"  pr-viHing  for  publicity  of  campaign 

proval  of  the  Canadian  reciprocity  agreement,  is  contributions  bcf<.re  and  after  national  elections. 

rvad  in  boih  branches.  ...  In  the  House,  the  Demo-  April  15. — The  House  begins  the  debate  on  the 

iraticmajorityfurrcsthcadoption,  without  amend-  Canadian   Reciprocity   bill,   Mr.    Kilchin   (Dem., 

ment,  of  the  code  of  rules  prepared  by  its  Rules  N.  C.)  speaking  in  favor  of  it  and  Mr.  Hinds  (Hep., 

Committee.  Mc.)  against  it. 

.Aprils. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  La  FoHettc  (Rep.,  April  17.— In    the    Senate,    Mr.    Chaml>erlain 

Wis.)  introduces  a  resolution  calling  for  another  (Dem.,  Ore.)  defends  the  principle  of  the  recall 

investigation  of  the  Lorimcr  bribery'  charges.  provisions   of   the    .Ariiona   constitution.  .  .  ;  The 

April  1 1.— The  House  approves  the  pereonnel  of  H™^  debates  the  Canadian  Reciprocity  bill, 

the  standing  commidees  as  selected  bv  the  Demo-  April  iS.— The   House  considers   the   Canadian 

cratic  caucus  and  by  Mr.  Mann  (Rep.,  III.),  the  Reciprocity  measure, 

minority  leailer.  April  19.— The  House  conlinucs  the  debate  on 

April  12. ^In  the  House,  Mr.  Underwood  (Dem.,  the  Canadian  Reciprocity  bill,  ex-Speaker  Cannon 

Ala.l,  chairman  of  the  Ways  and   Means  Com-  (Rep.,   III.)  criticising  it;  the  Farmers  Free  List 

miilcc,  intnxluccs  the  Canadian  Retiprocilv  bill  bill,  which  would  cause  a  reduction  in  the  revenue 

and  a  measure  placing  on  the  free  list  more  than  a  of  $10,000,000,  is  rc(Mirted  from  committee. 

hundred  articles  used  by  farmers.  April  20— In  the  House,  general  debate  on  ihc 

April  13. — In  the  Senate.   Mr.   Rayner  (Dem.,  Canadian  Reciprocity  measure  iscloscd:  the  Com- 

Md,)   commends  the  altiliidc  of  President   Taft  miltee  on  Census  reports  a  Reapportionment  bill 

iiiward  ihc  Mexican  insurrection.  .  .  .  The  House,  enlai^ing  the  mcmlicrship  of  the  House  to  433. 


RECORD  OF  CURRK.\T  EVENTS 


declared  unconstitutional  by        April  7.— Thomas    S.    Martin    (Dcm.'.    Va,)    ■ 
of  Appeals.  chosen  minority  leader  o(  the  Senate. 

March  a6.— The  Postmasicr-General  announces        April  8.— Federal  Judge  Sanborn,  in  an  opinin 


THE  NORTH  GERMAN  LLOYD  STEAMSHIP  -  PRINZESS  IRENE"  AGROUND  ON  THE  LONG  ISLAND 
COAST  LAST  MONTH 

(About  1700  passengers  were  transshipped  to  New  York  before  the  ship  was  floated) 

POLITICS   AND   GOVERNMENT-AMERICAN      the  House  bill  providing  for  the  purchase  by  the 
Marrh  2+.— The   New   York   State   workmen's   State  of  Crawford  Notch,  with  its  extensive  forests, 
cumpcna 
[he  Coui 

that  after  July  i,  magazines  will  be  transported  in  handed  down  at  St/pauf,  decides  the  ^l; 

carloads  as  fast  freight.  rate  case  in  favor  of  the  railroads. 

March  i8.— The  Minnesota  House  passes  with-  April  10.— The  United  States  Court  of  Appc;ils 

out  a  dissenting  vote  the  resolution  endorsing  the  reverses  the  decision  in  the   Danbury  hat   ca-c, 

inireme-tax  amendment  to  the  Constitution.  whereby     the     boycotting    union     was    assessed 

Matx;h  29. — Governor  Foss  appoints  a  commis-   $2i3,t>oo  damages The  new  Court  of  Customs 

sion  to  consider  the  development  of  inland  water-  Appeals  renders  a  decision  which  in  effect  affirms 

ways  along  the  Massachusetts  coast The  Presi-  the  right  of  the  Government  to  make  a  reciprwal 

dent  nommaies  Francis  W.  Bird  for  Appraiser  of  tariff  arrangement  with  Canada. 

the  Port  of  New  York.  .^pril  I l.^A  caucus  of  the  Democratic  memlicrs 

March  30. — The  Maine  Legislature  ratifies  the  "f  the  House  decides  that  reciprocity  with  Canada 

income-tax    amendment,    reversing    its    previous  an<l  a  farmers'  free  list  will  be  the  order  ot  business, 

action  at  the  instance  of  Governor  Plaistcd.  April  12.— William  S.  Kenyon  (Rep.),  .\ssistant 

March  31.— The  New  York  Legislature,  after  a  to  the  Attorney-General,  is  elected  to  the  United 

deadlock  lasting  ten  weeks,  elects  Supreme  Court  Slates   Senate   by   the   Iowa   Legislature  after   a 

Justice  James  A.   0'Cri>rman   (Dcm.)  to  succeed  twelve- weeks  deadlock. 

Chauncey  M.  Depcw  (Rep.)  in  the  United  States  April  14. — The  resignation  of  David  Jayne  Hill 

Senate.  as    ambassador    to    GiTmany    is    announced    at 

April  I.— A  caucus  of  the  Democratic  members  Washington, 

of  the  House  of  RepreBcntati\es  adopts  a  legisla-  April  15. — The  Sixth  Cavalr\-,  stationed  at  Dis 

tive  program;  the  majority  members  of  standing  Moines,  la.,  is  or<lerfd  to  Arizona  to  protect  thi.- 

committees  are  announced.  lives  and  property  of  Americans  along  the  Mexic.m 

April  3.— The    United    Stales    Supreme    Court  border. 

holds  that  under  the  commodities  clause  of  the  April  17.— Edwanl  F.  Croker  resigns  as  chief  of 

Hepburn  act  the  railroads  must  be  actually  inilc-  the  New  York  Fire  Department  in  order  to  cstah- 

pcnrlent  of  the  coal  companies.  lish  a  private  bureau  of  fire  prevention.  .  .  .  Thi: 

April  4.— Carter  H.  Harrison  fDcm.)  is  elecled  income-tax  amendment   is  ratified  by  the   lo«i-r 

major  r>f  Chicago  for  the   fifth   time,   defeating  houses  of  the  Massachusetts  an<l  Florida  Icgislii- 

Charles  K.  Memam  (Rep.) Mayor  J.  Barry  fn^s  and  by  the  .\rkanBas  Senate. 

Mahool  is  defeated  in  the  Democratic  mayoralty  April  19. — tiovernor  Wilson  of  New  Jersey  signs 

primarvin  Baltimore  by  the  oi^nizat  ion  candidate  the  Geran  primary  and  election  bill.  .  .  .  The  New 

....  Charles   D.  Hillcs  becomes  Secretary  to  the  S'ork  Senate  ratifies  the  federal  income-lax  amend- 

.^pril  6. — The  Tennessee  St^nale  endorses  (he  .-Vpril  30. — The  stingent  Corrupt  IVactices  bill 
income-tax  amendment,  completing  ratification  by  passed  by  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  is  sighed  by 
that  State The  New  Hampshire  Senate  passes   Governor  Wilson. 
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POUTICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN        Senate  of  a  measure  abolishing  territorial  delimita- 

March  21. — It  is  announced  from  Honduras  that  ^^^ns  for  the  production  of  champagne,  the  wine- 
during  a  riot  of  revolutionists  near  Tegucigalpa,  growersof  the  department  of  Marne  riot  in  protest; 
Generals  Lara  and  Palma,  and  forty  of  the  Govern-    many  establishments  are  burned  and  thousands  of 

ment  soldiers  under  them,  lost  their  lives The   gallons  of  champagne  are  destroyed. 

Canadian  immigration  department  takes  steps  to       April  12.— The  budget  committee  of  the  Duma 
bar  165  negro  emigrants  from  Oklahoma.  approves  a  provision  of  $75,000,000  for  defenses  oa 

March  2J..---The  members  of  the  Mexican  cab-   ^^e  Black  Sea. 
inet  hand  tlieir  resignations  to  President  Diaz.  April  13. — A  serious  uprising  is  reported  at  Fez^ 

March  25. — Sefior  de  la   Barra,   Mexican  am-   the  Moroccan  troops  temporarily  defeating  the 
bassador  to  the  United  States,  accepts  the  minis-   rebellious  tribesmen, 
try  of  foreign  affairs  in  the  new  Diaz  cabinet.  April  14. — Order  is  restored  in  the  department  of 

March  27. — The  personnel  of  the  Mexican  cab-    Marne,  France,  several  of  the  wine-growers  being 
inet  is  announced;  Manuel  de  Zamacona  y  Inclan   sentenced  to  short  terms  of  imprisonment, 
succeeds  Senor  de  la  Barra  as  ambassador  to  the       April  17. — Elections  for  a  constituent  assembly 
United  States.  are  held  in  Nicaragua,  the  Liberals  refusing  to  vote. 

March  28.— Several  thousand  wine-growers  at  April  19.— The  terms  of  the  decree  of  separation 
Bar-sur-Aube  protest  against  the  recent  law  which   of  church  and  state  in  Portugal  are  announced; 

excludes  Aube  from  the  champagne  region The   Catholicism  is  no  longer  to  be  the  state  religion, 

Russian  Duma  accuses  the  Government  of  un-   and  entire  liberty  of  all  creeds  is  granted, 
constitutional  practice  in  promulgating  the  Zemst- 

vo  bill The  Spanish  cabinet  unanimously  ap-  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

proves  the  projjosed  measure  regulating  religious 

associations.  April  3. — ^A  treaty  of  trade  and  navigation  be- 

March  29.— The  Japanese  Privy  Council  ratifies  ^ween  Great  Britain  and  Japan  is  signed  at  Lpn- 
the  commercial  treaty  with  the  United  States. . . .  «on,  providmg  reductions  m  the  tariff  on  textde 
The  cabinet  of  Premier  Giolitti,  in  Italy,  includes  ^nd  metal  imports  into  Japan. ...  It  is  announced 
most  of  the  members  of  the  former  ministry.  ^^^^  y^eat  Bntain  and  the  United  States  have 

Xif      u   ^^      Tu     1  u  f  4.U     A     *  •        agreed  to  arbitrate  the  Webster  claim,  involving 

March  30.--:The  lower  house  of  the  Austrian  ^^^  ownership  of  millions  of  acres  of  land  in  Ne^ 
Reichsrath  is  dissolved  and  a  new  election  ordered.    Zealand 

March  31. — The  German  Reichstag  calls  upon  a     -i         r>  *•£     ^-           r  xu     t                a        • 

the  Government  to  arrange  other  treaties  of  aHbi-  ^P"^  4.-Ratifications  of  the  Japanese-Amen. 

tnition  similar  to  the  Angfo-German  agreement.  ^^"  commercial  treaty  are  exchanged  at  Tokyo. 

April  I.— President  Diaz,  at  the  opening  of  the  ,.  ^pnl  14.— President  Taft  warns  the  Mexican 

Mexican  Congress,  outlines  his  plan  for  govern-  (government  and  the  insurgents  that  they  must  not 

mental  reform,  including  the  principle  of  a  single  endanger  the  lives  of  Americans  by  fighting  near 

term  in  office The  new  Dutch  tariff  bill,  pro-  ^^^  border. 

viding  an  increase  of  $4,000,000  in  the  revenue,  is  April  15. — ^The  $50,000,000  loan  to  China,  par- 
introduced    in    the  parliament The    Spanish  ticipated  in  by  American,   British,  French,  and 

cabinet  under  Premier  Canalejas  resigns  after  a  German  bankers,  is  signed  at  Peking. 

debate  upon  the  Ferrer  controversy.  April  17.— During  an  engagement  between  Gov- 

April  2. — Sefior  Canalejas  consents  to  remain  ernment  troops  and  the  insurgents  in  Mexico,  near 

Premier  in  Spain,  being  permitted  to  reorganize  the   border,   several   non-combatant   residents  of 

his  cabinet.  Douglas,  Ariz.,  are  injured  by  stray  bullets. 

April  3.--An  imperial  edict  in  China  emphasizes  April  iS.-The    Mexican    Government    assures 

the  need  of  a  large  army  and  appoints  the  Regent  president  Taft  that  fighting  near  the  American 

33  commander-in-chief. . . .  Turkish  troops  defeat  y^^^^^^  ,,.j„  ^e  restricted, 
the   insurgents   in   Scutari,   Albania,    with   great 

slaughter.  .  OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH 

April  4. — Premier  Canalejas  announces  in  the 
Spanish  Chamber  that  he  will  carry  out  unchanged        March  21. —The  Turkish  army  and  navy  loan  of 

the  program  of  the  former  ministr\' A  surplus  $31,500,000  is  heavily  oversubscribed  in  Berlin. 

of  $30,000,000  is  shown  at  the  close  of  the  Canadian        March  22.— Germany*s  first  turbine  battleship, 

fiscal  year.  christened  the  Kaiser  by  the  Empress,  is  launched 

April  5. — Debate   up)on   the   reciprocity   agree-  at  Kiel, 
ment  with  the  United  States  is  resumed  in  the        March  24.— Roger  Sommer,  at  Mouzon,  France. 

Canadian  Pariiament;  the  New  Brunswick  legis-  carries  thirteen  persons  in  his  biplane,  the  aggrc- 

lature  refuses  to  endorse  the  agreement.  gate  weight  being  1436  pounds. 

April  6.— The  Russian  Council  of  the  Empire        March  25.— A  factory  fire  in  New  York  City  re- 

attacks  the  Government,  for  the  first  time,  for  ^^^g  j„  ^j^^  ^^^^  ^f  persons,  most  of  them 

promulgating  the  Zemstvo  bill  during  an  arufi-  ^omen;  many  are  forced  to  jump  from  the  upper 

cially  created  recess  of  the  Duma.  stories  owing  to  inadequate  means  of  escape.  .  .  . 

April  7. — The  Albanian  rebels  defeat  the  Turk-  The  steamer  Sechdl  founders  off  Vancouver  Island, 

ish  troops  after  several  days  fighting.  twenty-six  persons  being  drowned. 

April  9.— The  debate  on  the  Ferrer  case  in  the  March  27.— King  Victor  Emmanuel  formally  in- 
Spanish  Chamber  ends  without    decisive    action,  auguratesthecelebrationof  Italian  unity,  at  Rome. 

April  10.— A    Spanish    republic    is    proclaimed  March  29.— The  State  capitol  at  Albany,  N.  V., 

after  an  uprising  at  Canillas  de  Aceituna,  in  the  is  partially  destroyed  by  fire;  many  valuable  his- 

province  of  Malaga.  torical  documents  in  the  State  Library  are  burned. 

April  11-12. — After  the  passage  by  the  French  . . .  A  mass-meeting  is  held  at    London   in  com- 
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n  o(  the  tercentcoary  of  thi-  authorized  April  i8. — A  Cummitiee  on  Safely  is  orjianizfii 

version  of  the  Bible;  a  letter  fruni  fffsident  Taft  in  New  \'iirk  City  for  belter  protection  against  toss 

is  warmly  received,  of  life  in  firea. 

March  31. — The  last  obstruction  in  the  Locts<  h-  April  19. — The  Seventh  Regiment,  of  New  York 

berg  tunnel  through  the  Bernese  Alps,  the  third  Hty,  parades  in  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  annl- 

longest  in  Europe,  Is  pierced.  versary  of  its  enlistment  at   President  Lincoln's 

, -t  ,   .      XI-       L   _j    J  _     .-_             1.  ij  ■_  call  for  volunteers.  . . .  The  completed  portion  of 

Apnl1-2.-N.ne  hundred  meetings  arc  held  in  ^^    Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  in  kew  York 

t.reat   Britain   to  further  the  arrangement  of  an    N- ,      -  .  j 

Anglo-American  arbitration  treaty.  ^  *^">'  "*  ■^""^^^^''d- 

-April  3. — A  hundred  deaths  from  the  plague  are  OBITUARY 

reported  from  Eastern  Java.  March  22.— Desire  (iirouard,  si'nior  judge  of  ihe 

April  6.— The  Transatlantic  liner  Prinzess  Irene,  Supn-me  Court  of  Canada,  7S- 

with  1700  passengers,  runs  aground  on  the  Long  March  23.— Louis  Oscar  Koty,  a  noted  Fn-ncli 

Island  coast  during  a  fog.  engraver  of  medals.  65. 

April  7.-Seventy-threc  men  and  boys  lose  their  .    "="■>  24--Stanley  Robison,  the  St  Louis  l.^.x  - 

lives  in  a  fire  at  the  Pancoast  CoUicrj-,  Scranton.  hal     magnate     54.  ...  (..deon    B.    Thompson,    u 
well-known  Indiana  newspaper  man,  71. 

\pn\  8  —The  Arch  asilogical  Exhibition,  one  of  ^j^^^,  26.— Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Payson   Cro«>-l1, 

the  features  of  the  itatian  jubilee,  is  opened  at  professor  emeritus  of  Latin  at  Amherst,   81.  .  .  . 

R.mc         One   hundred    and    twenty-eight   coal  henry  Mitchell  Whitney,  head  of  the  Blacksti.nr 

minirs    most  of  them  convicts,  arc  killed  by  an    Memorial    Library   at    Branford,    Conn.,    68 

explosion  in  the  Banner  mine  near  Littleton,  Ala.  Rrig.-Gen.  Ira  J.  Bloomtield,  V.  S.  A.,  retired.  7f.. 

April  10.— The    small    coast    steamer    Iroquois  March  37. — George  Hall  Baker,  librarian  eniir- 

founders  off  Coal  Island,  B.  C,  twenty  lives  lieing   iius  uf  Columbia  University,  60 James  Jark, 

lost  A   workingmen's   strike   at    Lima,    Peru,    treasurer  of  L'tah  for  twenty  years,  82 dil. 

laiiBCs  cessation  of  business  there  and  at  Callao.  Thomas  K.  Irwin,  president  of  the  Mobile  Cotton 

April  11.— The  proprietors  of  the  Triangle  Shirt-  Exchange,  76.  ,..  Charles  Wallace  Hunt,  of  New 

waist  Company,  in  N'ew  York  City,  are  indicted  »  ork.  an  inventor  of  coal-handling  aRparatus,  71). 

for  manslaughter  in  connection  with  the  fire  which  March  28. — Samuel     Franklin     Emmons,     thr; 

<au-«d  the  death  of  145  of  their  employees.  eminent    Go\'cmment   geologist,    70.  .  .  .  Sydney 

April  12.— Pierre  Prier  flies  in  a  monoplane  from  Brough,  the  English  actor,  42. 

london  to  Paris  without  stop;  the  290  miles  were  March  29. — Sir   Caspar    Purdon   Clarke,    uiiii! 

covered  in  4  hours  and  8  minutes.  recently  director  of  the  Metropolitar 
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SJohn  Pope, 
na  Supreme 
Court.  70. 

March  30. — Felix  Alexandre  Guilmant,  the 
noted  French  organist,  74.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Ellen  H. 
Richards,  expert  in  sanitary  chemistry,  68. 

March  31. — Gin.  Alfred  Iverson,  of  Alabama,  a 
veteran  of  the  Mexican  and  Confederate  wars,  82. 
.  .  .  Otto  Ringling,  the  circus  man,  53. 

April  I. — Dr.  Seaman  A.  Knapp,  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Department,  an  expert  on  Southern  crops,  78. 

April  2. — Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Samuel  Hastings, 
formerly  president  of  the  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  New  York  City.  83. 

April  4. — Dr.  Charles  Talbot  Poore.  an  eminent 
New  York  aurgeim,  71. 

April  5. — Charles  Frederic  Moberly  Bell,  man- 
aging director  of  the  [..ondon  Times,  64.  .  .  .  Ex- 
Congressman  Henry  Bacon  Lovering,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, 70. 

April  6. — Hiram  Knowles,  former  Unilcd  States 
District  Judge  for  Montana,  76.  .  .  .  Craige  Lip- 

Bncott,  the  Philadelphia  publisher,  64.  .  .  .  Gen. 
enrj-  Clay  Young,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  73. 
.  .  .  Col.  Alexander  Savap:,  of  Virginia,  a  noted 
Confederate  soldier,  79. 

April  7. — George  Prentiss  Butler,  a  prominent 
New  York  financier,  48. 

April  8.— Dr.  Charles  A.  Oi;\er.  a  noted  Phila- 
delphia eye  specialist,  57,  .  .  .  Ex- Congressman 
John  J.  Kleiner,  of  Indiana,  66,  .  .  .  William  A. 
Einicndorf,  pioneer  sleeping-car  manufacturer,  82, 


THE   LATE   D 

.  SEAMAK 

A.   KN.VPI- 

(Dr,  Knipp 
f  Agricultute 
iDst  ration  iror 

DfREVIKWStor 

(rowing  ol  rice 

organised  and  directed,  foi  the  Uepai 
the  remarkable  Farmeri-  Cooperative 
,an  account  of  which  appeared  In  the  R 

November, 1910.    HedidmuchtoMimiil 

aintance  with  the  agricullun  of  (he  Far 

tin  hii  famoua  play.  "  The  Old 


April  JO, — ^Tora  L.  Johnson,  four  times  mayor  of 
Cleveland,  57  (see  page  558).  ,  .  .  Sam  Loyd,  known 
as  the  "puzzle  king,  70. .  .  .  Prof.  John  C.  Free- 
man, head  of  the  department  of  English  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  69. 

April  II.— Lucien  Muratore,  the  French  tenor, 
33.  .  .  .  Martinez  Campos,  president  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Spain. 

April  13. — Rev.  James  A.  Doonan.  formerly 
Dresident  of  Geoi^etown  University,  69.  .  .  . 
Major-Gen.  James  F.  Wilson,  a  distinguished 
Canadian  soldier,  59. 

April  13. — John  McT^ne,  former  Ciovernor  of 
New  Hampshire,  59.  .  .  .  (icorge  Washinyton  Click, 
former  I  "fiivermir  of  Kansas,  83.  .  .  .  William  Keith, 
of  California,  a  noted  landscape  painter,  72. 

April  14,— Denman  Thompson,  the  actor,  noted 


spaper  editor,  of  New  York,  72.  .  . ,  George  S. 
Terrj-,  Assistant  Treasurer  of  (he  United  States. 
...trank  W.  Benson.  SccretaiT,-  of  State  and 
former  Governor  of  Oregon,  53.  .  ,  .  Miss  Evelyn 
S.  llall,  principal  of  Northfield  Si^minary  (Massa- 

April  15.— Col.  William  M.  Olin.  Secretarj-  of 
State  of  Massachusetts,  65. .  .  .  ^Ime.  Norman 
Neruda  (Lady  Halle),  the  European  violinist,  71. 

April  i8. — Edward  A.  Moseley,  secretary  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  an  author- 
ity on  railway  safety,  6,s. 


CARTOONS  OF  THE  MONTH 


THE  PRESIDENT  AND  THE  DEMOCRATIC  DONKEY 

The  Donkey  ILkea  the  Reciprocily  salt,  but  craves  a  nibble  at  the  tariff  reduction  thiiillcs. 
Prom  the  Sulxrday  (TfnfK-  fUticn) 

rf^F  course  the  Democratic  House  of  Repre-  ready  framed  a  considerable  "free  list"  of 

^-'  sentatives,  firm  in  the  belief  that  it  was  articles  for  farmers'  consumption.     This  is, 

elected  with  a  clear  mandate  to  reduce  the  perhaps,  contrary  to  the  inclinations  of  the 

tariff,  will  not  stop  with  Canadian  reciprocity,  stout   gentleman   labeled   "Big   Interests," 

Indulging  its  impulses  somewhat  further  in  who  would  like  to  capture  the  dear  old  lady 

the  direction  of  tariff  reduction,  it  has  al-  "Democracy." 


AUNT  DEHOCRACV  ADDS  AN  EOG  OR  TWO  TO 
TBB    "setting" 
Prom  the  /ovml  (MlnneapoliB)  Prom  the  Eagtt  (BrooUyn) 


I  WASHINGTON' 
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From  the  Ohio  Slali  Jmrnal  (Columbus, 

The  Democratic  Congress  in  the  role  of 
"Stepfather,"  seems  about  to  apply  the  rod 
of  reduction  to  the  much  pampered  tariff 
child.  Mr.  Bryan  was  present  at  the  opening 
of  the  new  Congress — hence  his  designation 
as  "The  Usurper."  The  cartoons  below  refer 
to  the  expected  reopening  of  the  Lorimer 
case  and  to  the  enactment  of  Governor  Wil- 
son's election-reform  measure  in  New  Jersej-. 


CARTOOXS  OF  THE  MONTH 


THE  WHrTE-HOUSE  StANS  BURDEN 


The  cartoon  above  reflects  the  American  at-  cartoon  below  refers  to  the  failure  of  a  reported 
titude  toward  filibustering,  while  the  jupigler  secret  treaty  between  Mexico  and  Japan. 
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THE  PREMATURE  REX)IC]NCS  OF  THE  BRITISH  TARIFF  RETCMIMERS 

r  and  hia  fellow  mannen  an  the  gooA  ship  Tariff  Krfarm  celebrating  Canadji-s  concessions  to  British  trade 
to  "  Imperial  preference.  "  Suddenly  the y  learn  that  the  supposed  island  is  in  reality  a  fish.  "  Reciprocity." 
whiqh  presently  casts  them  indignantly  into  the  waves.)     Prom  the  Wt^tminster  CaseUe  (London) 

The  above  cartoon  mnusingly  portrays  an 
English  phase  of  Canadian  reciprocity. 

In  the  small  locomotive  cartoon  is  shown 
an  Italian  view  of  Austria's  belated  eflorts 
to  secure  a  share  in  the  construction  of  the 
Bagdad  Railway. 

The  crowning  of  King  Labor  in  Australia  is 
a  very  appropriate  idea,  for  nowhere  in  the 
world  is  organized  labor  so  powerful  in  politics 
as  in  Australia.  The  Labor  ministry  directs 
its  national  policies  and  initiates  most  of  its 
lefrislation. 


-.Wn  S   GREETING    TO   ITALY    C 

BIRTHDAY 
I.  Pi;ncii  (to  United  Italy):    "Mad 


CARTOONS  OF  THE  MONTH 


EUROPE  AND  DISARMAMENT 

kre  feigning  friendship,  but  are  jealous  of  one  anot' 
neishboT.  but  in  the  background  Ibey  are  Tnenacp 


plant  I 
Tog  Kaiser: 


THE   LATE  TOM   L,  JOHNSON   IN   HIS  OFRCE  A9   MAYOR  OF  CLEVELAND 

TOM  L.  JOHNSON'S  ACHIEVEMENTS 
AS   MAYOR   OF   CLEVELAND 

BY  EDWARD  W.  BEMIS 

(Superintendent  of  the  Cleveland  Water  Deparlmcnl,  1901-8) 

I X  the  untimely  death  of  Tom.  L.  Johnson  complete  control  of  the  appointment,  remo\'aI 
*  the  country  has  lost  the  greatest  adminis-  and  discipline  of  their  men  Efficiency  was 
trator,  the  most  efficient  executive,  that  the  ranked  far  above  party.  His  cooperation  in 
radical  movement  has  produced  in  this  coun-  all  wise  plans  was  gladly  given. 
try.  No  exception  can  be  made  of  Jefferson,  An  eiTort  will  here  be  made  to  chron- 
Jackson,  Altgeld,  Pingree,  or  Jones.  icle    a    few    of   the   results   that    followed 

In  the  city  which  is  mourning  for  its  famous  these  unusual  policies.  Cleveland  soon  sur- 
mayor  and  great  political  leader,  the  papers  passed  most  cities  in  all  lines  of  admlnistra- 
have  been  full  of  his  personal  traits  of  lo\e  tion.  The  development  and  popularization  of 
for  the  people,  \ision  of  freedom,  courage,  its  parks  and  playgrounds,  the  success  of  the 
magnetism,  sweetness  of  disposition,  and  city  purchasing  department,  the  abolition  of 
heroic  tight  for  life.  At  his  grave  his  desire  grade  crossings,  the  development  of  a  group 
for  economic  justice  and  his  close  friendship  plan  for  public  buildings,  the  work  of  the 
for  Henry  George,  who  inspired  his  public  health  and  building  dei)artmeHts,  the  exten- 
service,  were  also  emphasized.  sion  of  the  sewerage  system,  the  excellence 

It  is  here  proposed  to  dwell  not  so  much  and  cheapness  of  the  city  garbage  and  ash 
upon  what  he  was  or  what  be  believed  as  removal  and  of  the  street  paving  and 
upon  what  he  did.  cleaning,  and    many    other  forward    steps, 

Having  with  rare  discernment  selected  his  might  be  noted.  A  few  advances  were  of 
heads  of  departments,  such  as  Baker,  Cooley,  so  unique  a  character  as  to  require  special 
Springborn,  and  Kohler,  he  gave  them  almost  mention. 
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Under'  Mayor  Johnson  Cleveland  became  where  50  gallons  is  used  through  meters  for 

the  one  city  in  America  to  follow  and  in  some  business  purposes. 

respects  to  excel  Eui'ope  in  farm  colonies  for  Another  imix)rtant  accomplishment  was 

juvenile    delinquents,    adult    criminals,    the  thus  described  by  a  Cleveland  writer,  Dr. 

poor  and  the  tuberculous.    The  2300  acres  of  Haworth,  who  was  not  in  sympathy  with 

these  colonies,  located  several  miles  from  the  some  of  the  Mayor *s  street-railway  p)olicies: 

city,  attracted  widespread  attention.  His  greatest  triumph   has  been  that   he  has 

Gambling  houses  and  graft  in  the  police  aroused  in  Cleveland  **a  civic  sense."     He  has 

department  were  abolished  as  perhaps  in  no   made  the  people  realize  that  the  affairs  of  the  city 

other  large  city  in  the  country;  and  arrests  ^""^  **^^1''  ^^^'^r  ^"^^  ^  realization  is  as  valuable 
-  -rr  1/11         J         .an  asset  as  a  city  can  possess,  for  it  is  on  inditier- 

for  mmor  offenses  were  wonderfully  reduced  ence  that  misgovemment  and  corruption  thrive, 
without  increase  of  lawlessness  or  of  serious  It  was  this  interest  in  their  own  affairs  that  in  the 
crime.  No  city  in  the  country  became  so  last  referendum  campaign,  on  one  of  the  Hottest 
free  from  graft  in  the  purchase  of  supplies  "»shts  of  the  year  held  twelve  thousand  perspiring 
j^i  '',  .         -         ^^^  j'i/->.iij    people  breathlessly  attentive  in  and  about  a  tent 

and  the  making  of  contracts  as  did  Cleveland   \^  ^.hich  the  Mayor  and  an  opponent  for  two  long 

under  Mayor  Johnson.  hours  discussed  the  dry  details  of  franchises  and 

The  city  has  also  attracted  the  attention  of  traction  management.     I  do  not  believe  that  such 

all  experts  as  the  great  example  of  success  in  fn^^^e^Jumr'^'^''''''  ^'^*"  ^'^"''^^^  '"  ^"^'  ""^^^^  """^^ 
municipal  reduction  of  garbage  to  fertilizers  *       ^^^      ^^' 

and  oils,  on  a  paying  basis.  an   economical  administrator 

Mr.  Johnson  hoped,  through  his  own  power 
of  leadership,  to  jump  at  once  to  the  most  It  was  charged  that  Mr.  Johnson's  pro- 
advanced  methods  of  successful  administra-  gressive  policies  were  very  expensive.  This 
tion.  In  other  words,  he  proposed  to  prepare  was  thoroughly  disproved  by  the  yearly 
the  way  for  municipal  ownership  of  street  volumes  of  the  United  States  Census  Depart- 
railways  and  lighting,  by  showing  that  the  ment  on  the  statistics  of  cities.  The  report 
only  municipal  industry  o^vTied  by  the  city  at  just  issued  for  1908  shows  that  the  per  capita 
the  beginning  of  his  nine  years  of  adminis-  payments  for  all  operating  expenses  in  Cleve- 
tration,  the  supply  of  water,  could  be  run  on  land  were  lower,  with  three  exceptions,  than 
the  best  business  and  scientific  principles,  in  any  other  of  our  sixteen  largest  cities. 
Even  in  the  heat  of  campaigns  and  with  the  Indeed,  if  the  expenditures  for  schools,  libra- 
coming  into  power  a  year  ago  of  a  hostile  ries,  art  galleries,  and  museums  be  excluded, 
administration,  no  one  has  challenged  the  none  of  which  was  under  his  control,  the  per 
success  of  the  Mayor's  efforts  in  this  respect,  capita  expenditures  of  Cleveland  were  the 
As  the  one  who  was  called  upon  to  execute  lowest  of  the  entire  group, 
this  work,  the  writer  can  bear  the  fullest  It  was  a  frequent  remark,  that  the  Mayor's 
tribute  to  the  Mayor's  absolute  sincerity  of  policies  were  keeping  back  the  growth  of  the 
purpose  and  disinterestedness  in  it  all.  city.    But  when  the  census  for  1910  showed 

Few  realized  the  intensity  and*  duration  of  that  there  had  been  a  growth  of  47  per  cent, 
the  struggle  which  this  required  of  the  Mayor,  in  the  past  ten  years, — a  growth  exceeded  by 
To  be  maligned  by  one's  opponents  may  be  only  5  cities  out  of  the  twenty-eight  having 
expected;  to  be  misunderstood  and  even  de-  over  200,000  population,  this  particular 
serted  at  the  critical  moment  by  many  of  charge  was  dropped, 
one's  own  friends,  as  was  the  Mayor  in  this 

and  other  fights,  is  among  the  greatest  dis-  a   reformkr   of   tax  systems 

appointments  of  life.    Yet  he  never  flinched, 

for  the  cause  was  dear  to  him.  When  the  The  influence  of  Henry  George's  teachings 
fight  was  at  its  thickest,  and  the  majority  of  upon  the  work  of  Mr.  Johnson,  aside  from 
his  party  in  the  Council  turned  against  him  creating  an  enthusiasm  for  public  work  for 
because  of  his  efforts  for  the  merit  system,  he  the  people,  was  chiefly  seen  in  his  taxation 
remarked  with  much  feeling,  "I  believe  it  is  and  street-railway  policies.  In  the  very  first 
good  politics;  but  anyway  it  is  decenV  year  of  the  Mayor's  administration  and  prob- 

His  support  of  efficiency  in  the  water  de-  ably  without  full  authority  of  law,  he  began 
part  ment  rendered  possible  the  introduction  an  investigation  of  the  value  of  land  as  dis- 
of  universal  metering  and  other  forms  of  tinct  from  improvements,  and  in  so  doing  also 
waste  detection,  which  reduced  the  per  adopted  the  so-called  unit  system  of  valuation 
capita  consumption  of  water  in  Cleveland  of  land  which  recently  had  been  tried  in 
including  leakage  and  waste,  from  165  gallons  St.  Paul  and  is  now  recognized  as  the  most 
per  day  per  capita  to  90  gallons,  in  a  city  satisfactory  method. 


/  / 
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Under  the  able  leadership  of  Peter  Wtt,  oM  company,  though  under  sofne 
bter  Clerk  of  the  Council,  facts  were  pro-  pal  supcr\-ision.  This  company  has  alwi;-- 
duced  which  so  ^^reatly  impressed  the  then  claimed  that  low  fares  were  impassible.  Pnoc 
president  of  the  Xew  York  City  tax  depart-  of  opinion,  the  pressure  of  other  strcet-nd- 
men^  and  the  people  throughout  Ohio,  as  to  way«companies,  and  the  interest  which  hi 
lead  to  the  present  admirable  s\-stem  t>f  large  stockholders  and  directors  have  h 
assessments  in  th<.^se  i>laces.  Its  relation  to  otl^  street  railwa>-s,  heax-ily  handicap  the 
the  Henr>-  Gei>r^  movement  lies  in  the  fact  scheme. 

that  it  separates  the  assessment  of  land  from  Mr.  Johns^m  had  planned  the  only  WjpcJ 
improN-ements^dN^^s  the  only  scientiticmethi^ii  arranseement,  which  was  a  holding  company 
known  of  arrivinsr  at  the  \-alue  of  the  former,  pledged  in  ail  manner  of  wa\-s  to  the  soocfss 
and  thus  furnishes  the  basis  of  any  subse-  or  !ow  fares.  That  pUn  was  indeed  put  ist  - 
quent  increase,  should  the  pe^^ne  wish  it.  * "i deration  in  iuo>.  but  was  ultimately  rejected 
iH  taAes  ujxvi  land  instead  of  upon  Ltipn.n  t^  by  a  ontr-pcr-ornt.  majVcity  on  a  leferaiduir. 
menis  i>r  ^xr^^^^na!  i>rv»{vrty.  Thrv^usjh  the  vote.  The  in:rr:etiiaie  causes  of  that  \yAt 
M»A>"*^  s  enort>,  al>*^\  the  txxarion  of  nvi.-  were  a  >thvc  anil  ^^.-ne  mi>takes  ot  tact  ani 
rvvivis  ar^i  o:  ht  r  p u  ■  .ic-sen  ice  cv^rrx^ni : :■  ^-^^ -  ;  u-  i ;imec  t ,  • .  uf  ck.  y  taken  ad x-an ta«!e  or  by  fsrt- 
was  vioul  it'-!.  -ftterrd  \  t>:oi  intenrsts.     The  cause  back  tX 

it  all.  h'.wcvrr.  an.i  uirderstood  by  x^ery  fe-s^ 
THi    rivHr   F'-it  TKK»  t  -C'  xr  FAR'  >«  at  :hr  timf,  -a  j.-  a  caListr..chr  as  trajpc  as  the 

:  hy-ical  a:  tz^zl*  vhirh  prtcipftated    Xapc- 

Mr.  J:hn>or/s  achitvrments  ir.  his  r.:.:e  le:n's  ■icfej:  at  Water.  .•>.  This  was  the  de\^l- 
\tars  oc  h<rv>r  strtxt-r.^:.  \ay  str^i::c-c  ha\c  »  r  ncnt  v :  the  inii.!:  -s  disease  which,  in  coc- 
ne\er  betn  kr.own  outK.ie  of  Ccvclir.-i.  r.o:ti  n  w^th  rz-ancial  az-i  r-tbcr  misjortmies 
Fr-it  his  suoct>i<s  fj^r  vK:t'rvi.a-v"e'i  his  vit>  th-t  \crt.<k  the  Ma.y^r  in  icioS-  depcivcnj 
f<rats  i>  oeo -v>.i  rvre  e\^lv:*:at  with  eN^erx*  t::e  d:y  ■:;  scr:e  vf  the  w.cocrf^  tact  ar>i 
t\jL?ciz^  r^.octh  o:  co"t:n--a::;ce  ot  .^-ii\"t:r^l  clrxrr.r^  i.:  \^1>:  -  ::r  which  he  had  always 
trLtee-cer.t  :j.res  trir.-;ii::v^j.t  itie  aty  t^n   ;->*->'    :-:^'  -s.      E^ec    rrujiy    oc    !!:s 

He  t.rcexi  the  o."nt;\ir.v  t.^  »rl::!-c  rr^^st    c   c-^oi  :r.-"i>  ^r.-i  he  hiznse-if.  as  ^  after- 

nft^iTT-s  to  r  t-er  ctct.  cc  trxr  rt^.  wrtict:  >  a  t  v  -ate  v<rat   ^l^i  ^^zc^cocc      The  Joayc 

bett«;r  stttx'-xr.t  thj.r.  Ma^^^sich -setts  cft:«c-s  rt:r-i7.r'i  h>     i  i  ti~e  > xse  az-i  attfttsde  of 

KiMf    jtv-j.-^^i    after    f  rty    \tars    vC    Statt  r\_- :.  b-t  it   r^—e  t  *.    -ite  f    cetr-.  ^    the 

rr:r--atxr.  c-lrVt.-  CS  .C  t^CC'  i-f  tjoc. 

For  V  "vx^r  a  \^-r  the  f.irv  '*-:  v.-  the  city  h^>       E .  rc  t.-*i*-> .  h .  •  f  \fr.  Th^c  ihe  C,eve--i-'i 

heett  Of*  y  ;  ot^.ts^  »-:h  :  c>:~t  f  r  rra--ctr>^  Ri^l-*--'*  v^  rr  ^ry  i^  j.-k^-^  t:^f  ^^^  C.--r:c£I 

wh.e  tht  a^-Mjri-ce  fi"e,  izo-'V-'i  a  5-of.t  fj.'r  r^c  i^  ***<  ^,.  ti"^  .-^t.  t    c  .ts  — iJtchise,  it  is  n-  < 

iz  s*.r-<   .'c  t"x   s>-r-.~njs.  ra.>  "«:r'-.  .i:*?^  t:'^^.  T<":fX"-^.-£  a  h-rT;r  r*:e   :£  'are  thiin  is 
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nand  of  the  cavalry  corps  <*  'be  Army  of  the  Po 

lomac.  and  In  that  capacity  took 

amp««°>-     In  i«7«  General  Custn  and  five  e 

ndiaiu  on  the  Little  Bis  Horn) 

CAPT.  GEORGE  A.  CUSTER  AND  GEN.  ALFRED  PLEASANTON  OF  THE  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC 
AT  FALMOUTH.  VA.,  IN  APRIU  1863 

(About  two  months  after  this  photograph  was  taken  Cenernl  Pleaianton — the  figure  nt  the  right— was  placed  in  ^om- 

~  in  the  Gettysburg  campaign.     Captain 

-general  of  volunteers,  and  at  the  hoad 

If  of  Gettysburg  and  later  in  ^eridan's  ^^ixinia 

t  mrrDunded  and  killed  hr  Sioux 


THE  CAVALRY  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR 

Its  Evolution  and  Influence 
BY  GENERAL  THEO.  F.  RODENBOUGH,  U.S.A.  (RETIRED) 

[This  article  ftntns  the  introductory-  chapter  of  a  volume  in  the  "  Photonaphic  History'  of  the 
Civil  War"  (Review  of  Reviews  Company),  cotnprisine  detailed  accounts  of  tbe  organization,  arma- 
ment, equipment  and  consiMcuous  achievements — -together  with  sketches  of  the  more  famous  leadei^ — 
of  the  cavalry  of  both  sides,  contributed  in  collaboration  by  Federal  aiid  Confederate  survivors  of  the 
war  of  1S61-65,  who  have  thus  joined  hands  in  perpetuating  the  memoiy  of  valorous  deeds  and  patriotic 
service  in  which  all  Americans  should  have  an  eqtial  pride.  The  illustrations,  with  one  exceptioa, 
—the  sketch  on  page  567 — are  from  war-time  photographs. — The  Eoitok.1 

IT  may  surprise  noD-nuiitary  readers  to  cavalry  exercised  so  vast  an  ioduetice  over 
^  learn  that  the  United  States,  unprepared  the  operations  as  they  did  in  this  war,  where- 
as it  is  for  war,  and  unmilitary  as  are  its  in,  of  a  truth,  the  personality  of  the  leaders 
people,  has  yet  become  a  model  for  the  most  has  been  very  striking;  such  men  as  in 
powerful  armies  of  Europe,  at  least  in  one  the  South  the  God-inspired  Stuart,  and  Inter 
respect.  The  leading  generals  and  teachers  the  redoubtable  Fitzhugh  Lee;  and  on  the 
in  the  art  and  science  of  war  now  admit  that  Northern  side  Sheridan  and  Pleasanton." 
our  grand  struggle  of  1861-65  ^'^  "ch  in  For  a  long  time  after  our  Civil  War,  except 
examples  of  the  varied  use  of  mounted  troops,  as  to  its  political  or  commercial  bearing,  that 
in  the  field,  which  are  worthy  o(  imitation,  conflict  attracted  but  little  attention  abroad. 
Lieutenant  General  von-Pelet-Narbonne,  A  great  German  strategist  was  reported  to 
in  a  lecture  before  the  Royal  United  Service  have  said  that  "  the  war  between  the  States 
Institution  of  Great  Britain,  emphatically  was  largely  an  affair  of  armed  mobs"^a 
maintains  that  "in  any  case  one  must  remem-  report,  by  the  way,  unverified,  but  which 
ber,  that  from  the  days  of  Napoleon  until  the  doubtless  had  its  effect  upo-  ■"'  ■  stu- 
present    time,    in    no    single    campaign    has  dents.     In  the  meantime  of  1  to 
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Under  the  able  leadership  of  Peter  Witt,  old  company,  though  under  some  munici- 

later  Clerk  of  the  Council,  facts  were  pro-  pal  supervision.     This  company  has  always 

duced  which  so  greatly  impressed  the  Uien  claimed  that  low  fares  were  impossible.  Pride 

president  of  the  New  York  City  tax  depart-  of  opinion,  the  pressure  of  other  street-rai!- 

ment  and  the  people  throughout  Ohio,  as  to  way-companies,  and  the  interest  which  its 

lead   to   the   present  admirable   system   of  large   stockholders   and   directors    have    in 

assessments  in  those  places.     Its  relation  to  other  street  railways,  heavily  handicap  the 

the  Henry  George  movement  lies  in  the  fact  scheme. 

that  it  separates  the  assessment  of  land  from  Mr.  Johnson  had  planned  the  only  logical 
improvements,  gives  the  only  scientific  method  arrangement,  which  was  a  holding  company 
known  of  arriving  at  the  value  of  the  former,  pledged  in  all  manner  of  ways  to  the  success 
and  thus  furnishes  the  basis  of  any  subse-  of  low  fares.  That  plan  was  indeed  put  into 
quent  increase,  should  the  people  wish  it,  operation  in  1908,  but  was  ultimately  rejected 
of  taxes  upon  land  instead  of  upon  improve-  by  a  one-per-cent.  majority  on  a  referendum 
ments  or  personal  property.  Through  the  vote.  The  immediate  causes  of  that  vote 
Mayor's  efforts,  also,  the  taxation  of  rail-  were  a  strike  and  some  mistakes  of  tact  and 
roads  and  other  public-service  corporations  judgment,  quickly  taken  advantage  of  by  em- 
was  doubled.  bittered  vested  interests.     The  cause  back  of 

it  all,  however,  and  understood  by  very  few 

THE  FIGHT  FOR  THREE-CENT  FARES.  at  the  time,  was  a  catastrophe  as  tragic  as  the 

physical  ailment  which  precipitated  Najxn 

Mr.  Johnson's  achievements  in  his  nine  Icon's  defeat  at  Waterloo.  This  was  the  devel- 
years  of  fierce  street-railway  struggle  have  opment  of  the  insidious  disease  which,  in  con- 
never  been  known  outside  of  Cleveland,  nection  with  financial  and  other  misfortunes 
That  his  successes  far  outbalanced  his  de-  that  overtook  the  Mayor  in  1908,  deprived 
feats  is  becoming  more  evident  with  every  the  city  of  some  of  the  wonderful  tact  and 
passing  month  of  continuance  of  universal  clearness  of  vision  for  which  he  had  always 
three-cent  fares  throughout  the  city  been   justly    famous.      Even   many   of   his 

He  forced  the  company  to  wring  most  of  closest  friends  and  he  himself,  as  he  after- 

the  water  out  of  its  stock,  and  to  limit  its  ward  told  the  writer,  did  not  appreciate  until 

returns  to  6  per  cent,  on  the  rest,  which  is  a  too  late  what  had  happened.    The  Mayor 

better  settlement  than  Massachusetts  cities  regained  his  old  time  poise  and  attitude  of 

have    secured    after    forty    years    of    State  mind,  but  it  came  too  late  to  control  the 

regulation.  elections  of  1908  and  1909. 

For  over  a  year  the  fare  within  the  city  has  Even  to-day,  however,  when  the  Cleveland 

been  only  3  cents,  with  i  cent  for  transfers.  Railway  Company  is  asking  the  City  Council 

while  the  average  fare,  including  a  5-cent  fare  for  some  modification  of  its  franchise,  it  is  not 

in  some  of  the  suburbs,  has  been  less  than  proposing  a  higher  rate  of  fare  than  is  now 

3iV  cents  per  passenger,  or  2^^  cents  includ-  charged.     There  is,  moreover,  every  indica- 

ing  transfers.  tion  that  Cleveland  was  preparing  to  reelect 

The  Mayor  was  right  in  holding  that  pay-  Mr.  Johnson  by  an  overwhelming  majority  in 

enter  cars  and  low  fares  would  greatly  stim-  November,  as  Detroit  was  preparing  to  do 

ulate  revenues  and  traflSc.     The  average  in-  in  the  case  of  Mayor  Pingree  when  the  latter 

crease  of  business  during  the  sixteen  years  passed   away  in   London.    There  is  much 

ending  with  1909  was  8  per  cent,  yearly  com-  pathos  in  our  frequent  failure  to  appreciate 

pounded,  but  under  the  reduced  fares  since  our  great  men  until  they  are  gone. 

February,  19 10,  the  increase  has  been  over  It  is  too  early  yet  for  the  country  to  ap- 

1 8  per  cent.  preciate  fully  the  results  of  Mr.  Johnson 's  work, 

He  provided  the  way,  also,  for  municipal  but  it  is  already  evident  that  his  hold  on  his 

ownership  whenever  the  State  law  would  per-  home  city  will  be  increasingly  felt  in  the 

mit,  and  at  a  cost  of  only  about  30  per  cent,  settlement  of  every  big  problem  of  its  great 

above  the  physical  value.    His  one  failure  in  future;  and  it  is  but  a  matter  of  time  when 

this  matter  consisted  in  being  obliged  to  leave  the  whole  country  will  realize  its  indebted- 

the  execution  of  his  low-fare  program  to  the  ness  to  him. 


CAFT.  CEORCE  A.  CUSTER  AND  GEN.  ALFRED  PLEASANTC»J  OF  THE  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC 
AT  FALMOUTH.  VA..  IN  APRIL.  I86J 

(About  iwo  months  after  this  photograph  was  talren  Gpnerul  Plc.-iaantoti— the  fieurc  at  Ihf  right — was  frfacod  in  com- 
nmnd  ot  the  cavalry  corps  d(  the  Army  of  the  Potomat.  and  in  that  capacity  toolcpart  in  the  Gttlysburg  campaign.  Captain 
Custer — the  figure  mounted  on  the  black  horse  al  the  left— waa  soon  made  a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  and  at  the  head 
of  a  lirigade  of  Michigan  volunteer  cavalry  dislinguithed  himsrif  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  and  Uter  in  Sheridan's  ^Dginia 
campaifins.     In  1876  General  Custer  and  five  companies  of  the  Seventh  U.  S.  Ca'.niry  were  surmundBd  and  Idlled  by  Souit 


THE  CAVALRY  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR 

Its  Evolution  and  Influence 
BY  GENERAL  THEO.  F.  RODENBOUGH,  U.S.A.  (RETIRED) 

[This  article  fomte  the  introductory*  chapter  of  a  volume  in  the  "  Photoeiaphic  History'  of  tho 
Civil  War"  (Review  of  Reviews  Company),  comprisine  detailed  accounts  of  tbe  organization,  arma- 
ment.  equipment  and  con^cuous  achievements — togctber  with  sketches  of  the  more  famiHis  leaders— 
of  tbe  cavalry  of  both  sides,  contributed  in  collaboration  by  Federal  and  Confederate  survivors  of  the 
war  of  i86i-6g,  who  have  thus  joined  hands  in  perpetuating  the  memory  of  valorous  deeds  and  patriotic 
service  in  which  all  Americans  should  have  an  equal  pride.  The  illustrations,  with  one  exception, 
— the  sketch  on  page  567 — are  from  war-time  photographs.— The  Editoi.] 

cavalry  exercised  so  vast  an  influenix  over 
the  operations  as  they  did  in  this  war,  where- 
in, of  a  truth,  the  personality  of  the  leaders 
has  been  very  striking;  such  men  as  in 
the  South  the  God-inspired  Stuart,  and  kiter 
the  redoubtable  Fitzhugh  Lee;  and  on  the 
Northern  side  Sheridan  and  Pleasanton." 

For  a  long  time  after  our  Civil  War,  except 
as  to  its  political  or  commercial  bearing,  that 
conflict  attracted  but  little  attention  abroad. 
A  great  German  strategist  was  reported  to 
ha\e  said  that  "the  war  between  the  Slates 
was  largely  an  affair  of  armed  mobs" — a 
report,  by  the  way,  unverified,  but  which 
doubtless  had  its  efTect  upon  military  stu- 
dents.   In  the  meantime  other  wars  came  to 


IT  may  surprise  non-military  readers  to 
*  leam  that  the  United  States,  unprepared 
as  it  is  for  war,  and  unmilitary  as  are  its 
people,  has  yet  become  a  model  for  the  most 
[jowerful  armies  of  Europe,  at  least  in  one 
respect.  The  leading  generals  and  teachers 
in  the  art  and  science  of  war  now  admit  that 
our  grand  struggle  of  1861-65  *3s  rich  in 
examples  of  the  varied  use  of  mounted  troops, 
in  the  field,  which  are  worthy  of  imitation. 
Lieutenant  General  von-Pelet-Narbonne, 
in  a  lecture  before  the  Royal  United  Service 
Institution  of  Great  Britain,  emphatically 
maintains  that "  in  any  case  one  must  remem- 
ber, that  from  the  days  of  Napoleon  until  the 
present   time,   in   no   single   campaign   has 
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T^ 


r.EVKRAl,   WADE   HAWPTON 


DISTINGUISHED  CAVALRY  COMMANDERS  OF  THE  CONFEDERATE  ARMY 

(G.-iiecak  Sluart,  Lcc.  and  Whcclcr  were  West  Pointers.     A  generation  after  the  -nat  Generals  Lee  and  Wheeler  icentoml 

rann  -,f  his  time,  was  mortally  wounded  in  tho  battle  of  Yellom  Tavern,  near  Richmond,  in   18*4. 
M.>rEBn.  the  raider,  wns  killed  by  Union  troops  in  Tennc«ce,  in  September,  iSfijI 

pass  in  succession — A  us  tro- Prussian  (1866];  Meanwhile,  the  literature  01  the  American 
Franco-German  (1870);  Russo-Turkish{i877)  war — official  and  personal — began  to  be 
and  later  the  Boer  War  and  that  between  studied,  and  its  campaigns  were  made  sub- 
Russia  and  Japan,  In  none  of  these  cam-  jects  for  text-books  and  monographs  by 
paigns  were  the  cavalry  operations  conspicu-  British  authors  which  found  ready  publishers. 
ous  for  originality  or  importance.  Nevertheless,  the  American  cavalry  method 
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GENERAL   PORSVTK        OENCHAL   MlvHBITT  GENERAL   DEVIN  GENERAl.   CUSTER 

A  CROUP  OF  FEDERAL  CAVALRY  LEADERS  IN  THE  SHENANDOAH  CAMPAIGN 


has  nol  gained  ground 
abroad  without  a  struggle. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  fail  ure 
of  cavalry  in  recent  Euro- 
pean wars  to  achieve  suc- 
cess has  been  made  use  of 
by  one  class  of  critics,  who 
hold  that ' '  the  cavalry  has 
had  its  day";  that  "the 
improved  rifle  has  made 
cavalry  charges  impracti- 
cable"; that  it  has  degen- 
erated into  mere  mounted 
infantry,  and  that  its  value 
as  an  arm  of  service  has 
been  greatly  impaired. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  ir 
held  by  the  principal  cav- 
alry leaders  who  have  seen 
service  in  the  field — Field 
Marshal  Lord  Roberts, 
Generals  French,  Haniil- 


cesaful  of  the  Fed 


ton,  and  Baden-Powell  (of 
lioerWar  fame),  deNegrier 
and  Langlois  of  France, 
and  von  Bernhardi  of  Ger- 
many, and  others,  (i)  that 
while  the  method  of  using 
modern  cavalry  has 
changed,  the  arm  itself  is 
more  important  in  war 
than  ever;  (2)  that  its  scope 
is  broadened;  (3)  that  its 
duties  require  a  higher 
order  of  intelligence  and 
training  of  its  personnel — 
officers  and  men;  and  (4) 
above  all,  that  it  is  quite 
possible  to  turn  out  a  mod- 
ern horse-soldier,  armed 
with  saber  and  rifle,  who 
will  be  equally  efficient, 
mounted  or  dismounted. 
Still  the  battle  of  the 
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the  coal  and  briquettes  of  Silesia,  timber,  mark  and  save  a  distance  of  200  miles. '  The 

stone,  bricks,  lime,  fruit,  and  other  heavy  canal  can  now  accommodate  vessels  of  the 

freights  from  the  interior,  and  give  Berlin  largest  class,  but  is  being  deepened  still  fur- 

cfirect  water  communication  with  Hambun;  ther  in  view  of  the  increasing  size  of  war  ves- 

and  Stettin.    Modem  Berlin,  with  its  2,000,-  sets.     In  constructing  this  canal  the  com- 

.  000   inhabitants    and    its    vast    industries,  mercial  aspect  was  merely  incidental  to  its 

would  ne\er  ha\'e  been  possible  except  for  militarj'  and  strategic  importance 
the   combination   of   natural   and   artiticial 

water  courses  which  have  given  easy  and  krencii  waterway  i:xterprisi: 
cheap  transportation  for  fuel,  building,  and 

other     raw     materials.      The     Maerkischen  The  French  waterwaj'  system  possesses  the 

Wasserstrassen,  or  marsh  canals,  which  lead  same  general  characteristics  as  those  of  the 

from  the  Oder  and  the  Elbe  to  Berlin,  are  none  other  continental  nations.    The  rivers  are  im- 

of  them  more  than  six  feet  deep.     Yet  they  provedandunitedbycanals.  Themainarterits 

carrj-  1,5,000,000  tons  of  freight  each  year,  of  the  French  system  are  the  Loire,  the  Rhone, 

In  Germany  it  was  e\'ident   that  if  the  the  Seine,  the  Dordogne,  and  the  Garonne, 

railroads  were  allowed  to  engage  in  competi-  together  with  their  navigable  tributaries. 

tion  with  the  waterways  they  would  drive  Like  Germany,  France  had  come  to  realize 

the  traffic  from  the  ri\ers  and  canals.    The  the  importance  of  waterways  as  an  aid  to 

railroads,  being  owned  by  the  state,  are  not  railroads  in  the  transportation  of  commerce. 

ill  lowed  to  carry  the  coarser  and  heavier  Despite  the  financial  depression  resulting  from 

classes  of  freight.     These  are  resened  for  the  disastrous  Prussian  War,  France  at  once 

the  waterways.    The  result  is  that  the  rail-  undertook  an  ambitious  and  expensive  plan  i>f 

ri>ads  of  Germany  to-day  carry  78  per  cent,  improving  its  natural  and  expanding  artificial 

of  the  total  traffic  of  the  country  while  the  waterways.    Next  to  Belgium  and  Holland,  a 

waterways  carr>-  22  per  cent.  larger  proportion  of  all  traffic  is  carried  by 

internaJ  waterways  in  France  than  in  any 

THE  KIEL  SHIP  CANAL  Other   European   country.      In   France   the 

water  tonnage  is  about  25  [jcr  cent,  of  the 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  recent  gross  tonnage  of  the  country. 

waterway  ventures  of  Germany  is  the  Kaiser-  The  greatest  watenvaj'  enterprise  which 

Wilhelm  or  Kiel  Canal,  fifty-three  miles  in  France  has  undertaken  is  that  connecting 

length,  connecting  the  North  Sea  with  the  the  Mediterranean  with  the.  Bay  of  Biscay 

Baltic.     By  this  canal  vessels  bound  from  across   the  southern   part   of   the  countrv*. 

the   English  Channel    to  the  Baltic  avoid  This  canal  promises  to  answer  no  less  for 

navigating  the  narrow  waters  about  Den-  military  than  for  commercial  purposes. 
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AT  PROSPECT  HILU  NEAR  WASHINGTON,  IN  1665 

Tecumseb.     General    Jackson's    campaigns  Palma,  May  9,  1846,  which  resulted  in  the 

(1813-14)  against  the  Creek  Indians  were  capture  of  the  battery  and  of  General  La 

marked  by  eSective  work  on  the  part  of  the  \'ega  of  the  Mexican  artillery.    This  dashing 

mounted  volunteers.  affair  was  afterward  to  be  duplicated  in  the 

In  1833  Congress  reorganized  the  regular  great  struggle  between  the  North  and  South, 

cavalry  by  creating  one  regiment,  followed  in  The  sphere  of  action,  however,  which  had 

1836   by  another,  called,  respectively,   the  the  most  direct  bearing  upon  the  cavalry 

First  and  Second  United  States  Dragoons,  operations  of  the  war  was  that  known  as 

The  First  Dragoons  was  sent  to  the  South-  "the  Plains."    The  experience  gained  in  the 

west  to  watch  the  Pawnees  and  Comanches.  twelve  years  from  1848  to  i860,  in  frequent 

On  this  expedition,  it  was  accompanied  liy  encounters  with  the  restless  Indian  tribes  of 

Catlin,  the  artist,  who  made  many  of  his  the  Southwest,  the  long  marches  over  arid 

Indian  sketches  then.    These  regiments  have  wastes,  the  handling  of  supply  trains,  the 

been  in  continuous  service  ever  since.  construction  of  military  roads,  tiie  exercise  of 

The  first  service  of  the  Second  Dragoons  command,  the  treatment  of  cavalry  horses 

was  against  the  Seminole  Indians  in  Florida,  and  draught  animals,  and  the  numerous  other 

and  for  seven  yeare  the  regiment  illustrated  duties  falling  to  officers  at  frontier  posts,  far 

the  adaptability  of  the  American  soldier  to  distant  from  railroad  or  telegraph,  all  tended 

service  in  the  field  under  the  most  trying  to  temper  and  sharpen  the  blades  that  were 

circumstances,     "There  was  at  one  time  to  to  point  the."path  of  glory"  to  thousands 

be  seen  in  the  Everglades,  the  dragoon  (dis-  destined  to  ride  under  the  war-guidons  of 

mounted)  in  water  from  three  to  four  feet  Sheridan,  Stuart,  Buford,  Pleasanton,  Fitz- 

deep;  the  sailor  and  marine  wading  in  the  hugh   Lee,  Stanley,  Wilson,  Merritt,  Gregg 

mud  in  the  midst  of  cypress  stumps;  and  the  and  others — ail   graduates    of    the    service 

infantry  and  artillery  alternately  on  the  land,  school  of  "the  Plains." 
in  the  water,  or  in  boats,"    Here  again,  the 

combined  mounted  and  dismounted  action  of  civil  war  conditions 
cavalry  was  tested  in  many  sharp  encounters 

with  the  Indians.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  the  mili- 

It  was  but  a  step  from  the  close  of  the  tary  conditions  in  the  two  sections  were  very 

Floridawar  to  the  war  with  Mexico,  1846-47.  unequal.    The    South    began    the   struggle 

The  available  American  cavalry  comprised  under  a  commander-in-chief  who  was  a  grad- 

the  two  regiments  of  dragoons  and  seven  new  uate  of  West  Point,  had  seen  service  in  the 

regiments  of  volunteers.    The  regular  regi-  regular  army,  had  lieen  a  Secretary  of  War 

ments  were  in  splendid  condition.    The  most  (possessing  much  inside  information  as  to  the 

brilliant  exploit  was  the  charge  made  by  disposition  of  the  United  States  forces)  and 

May's  squadron  of  the  Second  Dragoons  upon  who,  in  the  beginning  at  least,  was  supreme 

a  Mexican  light  battery  at  Resaca  de  la  in  the  selection  of  his  military  lieutenants. 
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rounded  by  office  seekers — especially  those 
claimiiiR  high  military  command  as  a  reward 
for  political  services.  It  is  true  that  the 
Federal  Governmt-nt  |n>ssessed  a  small,  well- 


anil  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  organization 
and  equipment  of  the  Confederate  troops. 

On  the  other  hand  the  North  lacked  similar 
advantages.  Its  new  President  was  without 
military  training,  embarrassed  rather  than 
aided  by  a  cabinet  of  lawyers  and  politicians 
as  military  ad\isers,  captains  of  the  pen 
rather  than  of  the  sword,  "  blind  leaders  of  the 
blind."     Mr.    Lincoln    found    himself    sur- 
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rge  proijortion  of  the 
iirh-  all  of  the  enlisted  men 
loyal  to  their  colors,  which, 
ii)Ktthcr  with  a  few  thousand 
iir^aiiizetl  militia,  would  have 
formed  a  \'aluable  nucleus  for 
w;ir  had  it  been  projierly  utii- 
i/e<l  at  the  start.  From  its 
r;inks  some  were  selected  who 
achievc<l  distinction  as  lead- 
ers when  not  hampered  by 
association  with  incompetent 
■generals."  For  at  least  one 
jear,  the  inexhaustible  re- 
sources of  the  North  were 
wasted  for  want  of  compe- 
tent military  direction  and 
training. 

If  these  lield  conditions 
marked  the  genesis  of  the  Ci\il 
Warin  all  amisof  service  they 
were  especially  true  of  the 
mounted  troops.  In  ifi6o  the 
'■  athletic  wave  "hadnot  made 
its  appearance  in  the  United 
States,  and  out-of-door 
amusements  had  not  become 
popular  above  the  Mason  and 
Dixonline.  Inthemorethick- 
ly  settled  North  the  young 
men    of    cities    and     towns 
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GENERAL  STUART  WITH  HIS  CAVALRY  SCOUTING  IN  THE  VlONmi'  OF  CULPEPER  COURT  HOUSE 

(Pcom  a  skcUh  by  the  speci 
theC 

rather  took  to  commercial  and  indoor  pur-  into  the  field,  often  to  fall  victims  to  some 
suits;  in  the  South  the  sports  of  a  country  roving  body  ijf  Confederates  who  were  eager 
life  appealed  to  young  and  middle-aged  alike  to  appropriate  the  superior  arms  and  equip- 
and  the  rifle  and  the  saddle  furnished  con-  ments  of  the  Federals, 
tinued  attractions  to  a  large  majority.  So  Within  a  year  in  the  rough  school  of  war 
it  happened  that  the  Confederates  (their  these  same  helpless  recruits  became  fairly 
President  an  erstwhile  dragoon)  had  only  to  efficient  cavalry,  at  home  in  the  saddle,  able 
mobilize  the  cavalry  companies  of  the  mUitia  to  deliver  telling  blows  with  the  saber,  and  to 
scattered  through  the  seceding  States,  and  ride  boot-to-boot  in  battle  charges.  During 
muster,  arm  and  equip  the  thousands  of  the  first  two  years  of  the  war  the  Confederate 
young  horsemen,  each  bringing  his  own  horse  cavalry  exercised  a  moral  effect  out  of  due 
and  eager  to  serve  the  Confederacy.  proportion  to  its  physical  accomplishment. 
It  was  not  until  May,  1861,  that  the  War  Beginning  with  the  cry  of  "The  Black  Horse 
Department  at  Washington  reluctantly  au-  Cavalry,"  at  the  First  Bull  Run,  so  terrible 
thorized  the  organization  of  a  regiment  of  to  the  panic-stricken  Federal  troops  in  their 
volunteer  cavalry  from  New  York  with  the  race  to  Washington  and  safety;  Mosby's 
proviso  that  the  men  furnish  the  horses,  an  frequent  dashes  at  poorly  guarded  Union 
allowance  being  made  for  use  and  mainte-  trains  and  careless  out;K>sts,  and  Stuart's  pic- 
nance.  This  system  applied  in  the  South,  but  turesque  and  gallant  promenade  around  Mc- 
was  soon  abandoned  in  the  North.  The  door  Clellan's  encampment  on  the  Chickahominy, 
once  open  other  regiments  were  speedily  in  1S62  (the  fame  of  which,  like  the  "Charge 
formed,  containing  at  least  the  crude  elements  of  the  Six  Hundred  at  Balaklava,"  has  out- 
of  efficient  cavalrj-.  As  a  rule  the  men  re-  lived  many  more  important  cavalry  achieve- 
garded  the  horses  with  mingled  curiosity  and  ments),  the  war  record  of  the  Southern  horse, 
respect,  and  passed  through  a  purgatory  of  notwithstanding  its  subsequent  decline  and 
training — "breaking  in,"  it  was  sometimes  the  final  disasters  of  1864-65,  will  always  il- 
caUed^before  they  had  acquired  the  requi-  lumine  one  of  the  brightest  pages  of  cavalry 
site  confidence  in  themselves,  plus  horses  and  history. 
arms.    All  too  soon  they  were  "pitchforked"  The  Gettysburg  campaign,  June  i-July  4, 
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rest."     The  letter  goes  on  affectionately  de-  feet  in  his  work,  as  compared  with  the  ver- 

scribing  the  working  and  resting  till  the  last  sions  that  followed.     He  was  not  capable  of 

sentence  of  the  Gospel  was  dictated.    "It  is  consulting  the  original  Greek  and  Hebrew 

finished,  master!'*  cried  the  exultant  scribe,  even  if  he  had  access  to  them — ^in  fact,  there 

"Aye,  it  is  finished,"  echoed  the  dying  saint,  was  probably  no  man  in  England  at  the  time 

"Now  lift  me  up,  place  me  at  that  window  capable  of  doing  so;  and  therefore,  though  he 

where  I  have  so  often  prayed  to  God,"  and  represents  the  Latin  faithfully  and  well,  he 

with  a  joyous  commendation  of  his  soul  to  of  course  handed  on  its  errors  as  faithfully  as 

God  the  old  man  passed  into  the  unseen  land,  its  perfections.     But,  such  as  it  is,  it  is  a  fine 

Such  were  the  men  who,  in  the  early  days  specimen  of  fourteenth  century  English.    He 

of  England,  were  counted  fit  to  give  God's  translated  not  for  scholars  or  for  nobles,  but 

word  to  the  people.    After  the  Venerable  for  the  plain  people,  and  his  style  was  such 

Bede   came   King   Alfred   and   Archbishop  as  suited  those  for  whom  he  wrote — ^p^ain, 

Aelfric.    As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  existing  vigorous,  homely,  and  yet,  with  all  its  homeli- 

manuscripts  the  translations  were  intended  ness,  full  of  a  solenm  grace  and  dignity,  which 

for  reading  in  church  in  the  people's  simple  made  men  feel  that  they  were  reading  no 

tongue.    A  centurion  was  a  "  hundred  man  " ;  ordinary  book, 
the  man  with  the  dropsy  "the  water-seoc 

man  " ;  the  Sabbath  was  the  "  reste  daeg  " ;  the  III 
woman  cast  her  mites  "into  the  gold-hoard." 

After  Wycliffe  there  is  an  interval  of  a 

II  hundred  years  before  we  come  to  the  next 

great  version  of  the  Bible.     But  with  Wyc- 

We  pass  over  600  silent  years.  After  the  liffe's  days  this  toilsome  manuscript  period 
early  Anglo-Saxon  versions  comes  a  long  doses  forever.  The  printing  press  had  come 
pause  in  the  history  of  Bible  translation,  to  revolutionize  the  history  of  the  Bible  and 
Amid  the  disturbance  resulting  from  the  the  history  of  the  world.  And  with  the  print- 
Danish  invasion  there  was  little  time  for  ing  press  came  also  the  revival  of  Greek  leam- 
thinking  of  translations  and  manuscripts;  and  ing  in  Europe.  "  Greece  rose  from  the  grave 
before  the  land  had  fully  regained  its  quiet  with  the  New  Testament  in  her  hand."  And 
the  fatal  battle  of  Hastings  had  been  fought,  so  it  was  now  possible  to  translate  the  New 
and  England  lay  helpless  at  the  feet  of  the  Testament  directly  from  the  original,  and 
Normans.  when  translated  to  produce  it  in  enormous 

In  the  fullness  of  time  when  the  language  quantities  at  a  trifling  cost.  Thus  came  a 
blended  of  Norman  French  and^  Saxon  was  mighty  change  in  the  history  of  the  Bible, 
ready,  came  the  man.  John  Wycliff«  was  one  At  this  crisis  came  forth  the  man  who  was 
of  the  distinguished  "Schoolmen,"  a  student  to  use  those  new  advantages  with  great  re- 
and  learned  professor  at  Oxford  up  to  1366.  suits  in  the  service  of  the  Word  of  God.  In 
In  his  quiet  parsonage  at  Lutterworth,  with  1483,  the  year  after  the  birth  of  Luther  and 
the  soimds  of  th^  fierce  storms  raging  around  a  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  Wydiffe, 
him,  he  labored  at  the  great  work  of  his  life  William  Tyndale  was  born.  He  was  a  dis- 
till the  whole  Scriptures  had  been  translated  tinguished  student  at  Oxford  and  afterwards 
into  the  "modertonge,"  and  England  received  moved  to  Cambridge,  where  he  met  with 
her  first  complete  Bible  in  the  language  of  Erasmus,  the  greatest  Greek  scholar  of  the 
the  people.  day,  who  had  just  completed  his  Greek  Testa- 

This  honor  is  sometimes  denied  to  Wycliffe,  ment  from  a  comparison  of  ancient  manu- 
chiefly  on  the  authority  of  Sir  Thomas  scripts.  Tyndale  quickly  made  himself  fa- 
More.  But  More  gives  no  means  of  testing  miliar  with  this  Greek  Testament,  and  by 
his  statement  and  the  fullest  investigation  God's  grace  the  impulse  came  strongly  on 
gives  no  trace  of  anything  but  separate  him  to  translate  it  into  English.  WycUffe's 
fragments  before  Wycliffe's  time.  A  few  Bible,  being  in  manuscript,  had  but  a  small 
partial  translations  had  been  accomplished  in  circulation,  and  so  many  copies  had  been 
the  previous  century  by  Scorham,  Rolle  of  destroyed  that  it  had  comparatively  little 
Hampole,  and  others,  but  they  were  little  influence  at  this  time.  So  the  need  for  a 
known.  Wycliffe's  constant  complaint  is  that  Bible  was  very  great,  especially  as  the  people 
there  is  no  Bible  in  English.  were  becoming  fitted  to  read  it. 

Like  all  the  earlier  English  translations,  We  cannot  follow  the  interesting  story  of 

Wycliffe's  Bible  was  based  on  the  Latin  Vul-  Tyndale's  disapi)ointment  in  England,  where 

gate  of  St.  Jerome;  and  this  is  the  great  de-  he  perceived  there  was  no  chance  of  attempt- 
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ing  his  work,  then  his  flight  to  Hamburg,  and 
again  to  Worms  amid  repeated  risks  and  fail- 
ures. Suffice  to  it  say  that  in  1526  the  printed 
New  Testament  began  to  arrive  in  England. 
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The  leaders  of  the  English  Church  set  them- 
selves against  its  circulation,  partly  because 
it  was  an  unauthorized  translation,  partly 
because  Tyndale,  like  Wycliffe  before  him, 
had  become  strongly  anti-clerical,  and  in  the 
marginal  notes  of  his  Testament  hit  out 
pretty  sharply  against  the  church  and  its 
rulers. 

Long  years  he  had  labored  for  this,  a 
weary  exile  in  a  far-off  German  town,  but 
now  when  it  came  his  heroic  life  was  over. 
On  Friday,  the  sixth  of  October,  1536,  he 
was  strangled  at  the  stake  and  then  burned 
to  ashes,  fervently  praying  with  his  last 
words,  "Lord,  open  the  King  of  England's 
eyesi" — a  prayer  that  was  nearer  to  its  an- 
swer than  the  martyr  deemed. 

Tyndale's  translation  is  not  only  the  first 
which  goes  back  to  the  original  tongues,  but 
it  is  so  noble  a  translation  in  its  **  mingled 


tenderness  and  majesty,  its  Saxon  simplicity,' 
and  its  smooth,  beautiful  diction  that  it  has 
been  but  little  improved  on  since.  Every 
succeeding  version  is  little  more  than  a  re- 
vision of  Tyndale's.  Even  the  Authorized 
Version  owes  to  him  chiefly  its  wonderful 
ease  and  beauty. 

After  T^Tidale  came  the  Coverdale  and 
Mathews  Bibles,  being  attempts  to  produce 
under  proper  authority  a  Bible  to  supersede 
Tyndale's  unauthorized  version.  But  they 
are  really  Tyndale  slightly  rexised.  Then 
came  the  Great  Bible,  a  copy  of  which,  by 
royal  command,  was  chained  in  the  churches 
for  the  people  to  read.  Then  the  Puritan 
exiles  at  Geneva  issued  the  Genevan  Bible,  a 
very  good  and  convenient  and  popular  work, 
only  marred  by  the  bitterly  anti-church  notes 
in  the  margin.  Of  these  we  have  no  space  to 
speak  in  detail.  We  come  now  to  the  great 
book  whose  tercentenary  we  are  celebrating 
— the  Authorized  Version  of  1611. 


IV 


In  January,  1604,  a  conference  of  bishops 
and  clergy  was  held  in  the  drawing-rooms 
of  Hampton  Court  under  the  presidency  of 
the  King  (James  I).  Among  other  subjects 
of  discussion  there  was  rather  unexpectedly 
brought  up  that  of  the  defectiveness  of  the 
current  translations  of  Scripture.  England 
had  then  three  different  versions.  The 
Genevan  was  the  favorite  of  the  people  in 
general,  the  Bishop's  Bible  was  supported  by 
ecclesiastical  authority,  while  the  "Great 
Bible"  of  Henry  VHI  might  still  be  seen 
chained  to  a  desk  in  manv  of  the  countrv 
churches.  But  none  of  these  was  likely  to  be 
accepted  as  the  Bible  of  the  English  nation. 

There  was,  therefore,  plainly^  a  need  for  a 
new  version  which,  being  accepted  by  all, 
should  form  a  bond  of  union  between  different 
classes  and  rival  religious  communities.  Yet 
when  Dr.  Reynolds,  the  leader  of  the  Puritan 
party,  put  forward  such  a  proposal  at  the 
Conference,  it  was  very  coldly  received,  Ban- 
croft, bishop  of  London,  seeming  to  express 
the  general  feeling  of  his  party  when  he 
grumbled  that  "if  every  man  had  his  humor 
about  new  versions,  there  would  be  no  end  of 
translating."  Probably  the  fact  of  the  pro- 
posal having  come  from  the  Puritans  had  also 
some  effect  on  this  conservatism  of  the  bishops ; 
in  any  case  it  seemed  that  the  project  must 
fall  through  for  want  of  their  support. 

There  was  one  man  in  that  assembly  who 
looked  with  special  favor  on  the  new  proposal, 
and  that  man  was  the  royal  pedant  who  pre- 
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Minute  Men  of  the  State  and  the  Squirrel  this  force  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  war  would  have 
TJ,,r,fo,.o  ^om**  KAr  tliniicanHc  tn  tliP  ri^riiP  '»  heen  indefinitely  prolonged.  From  the  time  that 
Hunters  came  by  thousands  to  the  rescue.      ^^^  ^^^^j^  was  concentrated  into  a  corps  until  the 

Accompanying  this  quaint  document  is  an  ^lose  of  the  war,  a  steady  progress  was  made  in 
engraved  letter  of  transmittal  reciting,  in  discipline,  esprit  de  corps  and  numbers.  Nothing 
eloquent  words,  the  terrible  things  which  was  spared  to  render  this  arm  complete.  Breech- 
thrPntPnpH  the  neareful  citizens  loading  arms  of  the  most  approved  pattern  were 

threatened  tne  peaceiui  citizens.  provided,  horses  and  accoutrements  were  never 

The  most  conspicuous  cavahy  operations  wanting,  and  during  the  last  year  of  the  war  Sher- 
of  the  war  were  those  of  1864-65:  Sheridan's  idan  commanded  as  fine  a  body  of  troops  as  ever 
"  Richmond  Raid,"  in  which  the  South  lost  drew  sabers.  -u      ^        j 

^u«  u^*ii:«».*-  o«^  J^orM,../^^fi,i  QfiioY^.  fVi/*  ko*.  On  the  other  hand  two  causes  contributed  stead- 
the  bnlhant  and  resourceful  Stuart,  the  har-  .j^  ^^  diminish  the  numbers  and  efficiency  of  the 

assing  flank  attacks  on  Lee  s  army  m  advance  Confederate  cavalry.  The  Government  com- 
of  Grant's  infantry,  ending  in  the  spring  mitted  the  fatal  error  of  allowing  the  men  to  own 
campaign    at    Appomattox,    simultaneously  their  horses,  paying  them  a  per  diem  for  their  use. 

^^•♦i,  w:io^«>^  o,,^^^oo^,,i  "C^l^v^o  TJoi'rl  "  and  the  muster  valuation  in  cases  where  they  were 
mth    Wdson  s    successful       Selma    Raid,      j^j^^  j^  ^^^j^^.  ^^^  ^j^j^^  „^  compensation  for 

marked  the  collapse  of  the  war.  Under  most  horses  lost  by  any  other  casualties  of  a  campaign, 
discouraging  conditions  the  Confederate  cav-  If  a  man's  horse  was  killed,  disabled,  or  worn  out 
airy  disputed  every  inch  of  territory  and  won  in  the  service  he  must  return  to  his  home  to  pro- 
^u^  r,:^™^  r^^.v.^Vo'i:^^  ^f  4^k^:^  ^T^Xrx«^,^fo  cureanother;and  the  strength  of  the  command  was 
the  sincere  adimration  of  then-  opponents.       constantly  reduced  below  its  reported  "effective 

Major  McClellan,  of  Stuarts  staff,  thus  total"  by  the  large  number  of  men  absent  upon 

impartially  summarizes  the  situation*:  "horse  details,"  as  they  were  called.    Toward  the 

close  of  the  -war  many  were  unable  to  remount 

CAVALRY  CONDITIONS  AT  CLOSE  OF  WAR  themselves  and  hundreds  of  such  dismounted  men 

were  collected  in  a  useless  crowd  which  was  dubbed 

The  services  cendered  by  the  cavalry  of  the  "Company  Q."     The  second  cause  was  the  failure 

armies  contending  upon  the  soil  of  Virginia  have  or  inability  of  the  Government  to  supply  good  arms 

not  been  fully  appreciated  by  those  who  have  as  and    accoutrements.     Our    breech-loading    arms 

>et  attempted  the  story  of  the  war.     During  the  ^ere  nearly  all  captured  from  the  enemy  and  the 

last  two  years  no  branch  of  the  Army  of  the  game  may  be  said  of  the  best  of  our  saddles  and 

Potomac  contributed  so  much  to  the  overthrow  of  bridles.     From  these  causes,  which  were  beyond 

Lee*s  army  as  the  cavalry,  both  that  which  oper-  the  power  of  any  commander  to  remedy,  there  was 

ated  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia  and  that  which  re-  a  steady  decline  in  the  numbers  of  the  Confederate 

mained  at  Petersburg.     But  for  the  efficiency  of  cavalry  and  as  compared  with  the  Federal  cavalry 

1  ••  Life  and  Campaigns  of  General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart."  a  decline  in  efficiency. 
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THE  author  of  the  foregoing  article,  Gen-  and  a  fair  proportion  of  horse  artillery,  a  good  gen- 
eral   Rodenbough,  is  himself  a    disdn-  eral  may  go  anywhere  in  a  hostile  country,  accom- 

guished  veteran  of  the  cavalry  service  in  the  ^^^'^^"^  ^^  '^'  ^^^  '^^  ^''"^*"''  ''^"^''• 

Civil  War,  and  has  given  much  study  to  the  In  comment  on  this  publication  the  late 

lessons  to  be  derived  from  that  service.   Ten  General  Merritt,  one  of  the  ablest  cavalry 

years  after  the  dose  of  the  war,  in  his  book  leaders  of  his  time,  spoke  of  it  as  "a  really 

entitled  "Everglade  to  Canon"  (New  York,  wonderful  prediction  and  another  proof  that 

1875)  General  Rodenbough  expressed  himself  our  experience  during  the  Civil  War  was  a 

as  follows:  lesson  that  needs  study  and  that  what  we 

Put  improved  small  arms  in  the  hands  of  such  learned  then  is  well  worth  while  preserving 

men  as  repulsed  a  part  of  Lee's  infantry  at  Cold  and  improving." 

Harbor  and   Five   Forks  and   upon  more  than  Twenty-eight  years  later  Lord  Roberts,  in 

one  occasion   in  the  Shenandoah    and  are  they  ^^  official  memorandum  as  Commander-in- 

not  a  very  respectable  substitute  for  foot-troops?  ^v  •  r    r  ^i.    t>  •*.•  u                    •  j 

Mount  the  same  men  and  behold  the  active,  wiry,  Lhief  of  the  Bntish  army,  said: 

irresistible  cavalry  which,  under  Buford,  Gregg,  In  America,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cavalry  lead- 

Torbert,  Merritt  and  Custer  on  the  one  hand,  and  ers  very  early  recognized  the  increase  of  power  to 

Stuart,  Fitz  Lee,  Hampton  and  Robertson  on  the  be  gained  by  arming  their  men  with  a  rifle  in  addi- 

other,  were,  during  the  four  years  of  war,  by  turns  tion  to  the  saber.     Their  tactics  against  both  cav- 

virtorious.  airy  and  infantry  were  a  combination  of  fire  and 

Instead  of  losing  its  prestige  and  importance  as  shock,  and  their  achievements  were  far  more  bril- 

an  auxiliary  in  modern  warfare,  it  has  arrived  at  liant  than  those  of  the  Germans  in  1870.  .  .  . 

that  period  in  its  development  when  it  is  absolutely  It  was  only  by  adopting  these  tactics  that  Sheri- 

c«isential   to  the  completeness  of  great   military  dan's    cavalrj'    brought    about    the    dispersal    of 

operations.   ^Nay,  we  may  go  further  and  say  that,  Early's  army  on  the  Shenandoah,  in  1864,  and  the 

with  a  large  and  well-organized  cavalr>'  command  surrender  of  Lee's  army  at  Appomattox,  in  1865, 
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T^HIS  year  we  celebrate  the  tercentenary  of  rnanuscript  and  was  therefore  costly  and  diffi- 
-■•  the  so-called  "Authorized  Version  "of  the  cult  to  procure.  There  was  little  or  no  de- 
Bible.  This  wonderful  book,  by  the  bond  of  mand  for  a  people's  Bible.  It  was  not  an  open 
a  common  heritage,  um'tes  practically  the  Bible  that  ignorant  people  wanted,  but  a 
whole  English-speaking  race  throughout  the  church  with  its  worship  and  teaching  and 
world  and  has  for  300  years  exercised  on  rules  of  obedience.  The  gospel  of  Christ's 
English  character  an  influence  not  merely  atonement  was  found,  not  in  an  open  Bible, 
religious  (that  goes  without  saying)  but  even  but  in  the  solemn  sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  The 
social  and  political, — an  influence  that  can  simple  instruction  was  given  in  the  preaching 
hardly  be  overestimated.  In  spite  of  its  of  the  local  priest  and,  later  on,  in  the  attrac- 
defects,  to  which  we  shall  refer  later  on,  we  tions  of  religious  mystery  plays.  It  is  rather 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  compared  with  an  anachronism  to  talk  of  the  need  of  the  open 
all  other  books,  compared  even  with  all  other  Bible  in  those  early  ignorant  days.  The  early 
Bibles,  it  is  the  most  noble,  beautiful,  and  translations  were  therefore  mere  fitful  ef- 
wonderful  book  which  the  world  holds  to-day.  forts  and  dealt  only  with  small  portions  of 

The  German  Bible  is  the  work  of  one  man,  Scripture. 
Luther.  The  English  Bible  is  the  work  of  It  is  now  1 200  years  since  on  a  winter  night 
many  generations  of  Englishmen.  Caedman  a  poor  Saxon  cowherd  lay  asleep  in  the  stable 
and  Alfred,  Bede  and  Wycliffe,  Tyndale  and  of  the  famous  Abbey  of  Whitby.  Suddenly, 
Coverdale  handed  on  the  torch  from  one  says  the  legend,  a  heavenly  glory  lighted  up 
generation  to  another  and,  from  Wycliffe's  the  stable.  One  appeared  who  had  been 
day  at  least,  handed  on  the  words  and  phrases  cradled  in  a  stable  600  years  before.  "  Sing, 
and  forms  of  expression  which  have  largely  Caedmon,"  he  said.  "Sing  some  song  to  me." 
influenced  the  making  of  the  English  Tan-  "What  shall  I  sing?"  "The  beginning  of 
guage.  The  history  of  the  Book  for  many  created  things."  Thus  begins  the  story  of 
centuries  is  interwoven  with  the  national  Caedmon's  Paraphrase,  through  which  for 
history  of  freedom  and  independence  and  many  years  our  tude  ancestors  heard  the 
personal  religion.  Therefore  it  is  to  us  of  the  Bible  story  sung  to  strains  of  the  old  Saxon 
English  race  not  only  the  Word  of  God,  but  minstrelsy.  In  the  eighth  century  Eadhelm, 
also  and  essentially  our  National  Book.  Bishop  of  Sherborne,  translated  the  Psalms 

into   Anglo-Saxon   and   Egbert,    Bishop   of 
I  Holy  Island,  gave  a  translation  of  the  Gos- 

pels still  to  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum. 

We  glance  here  briefly  at  its  history.     The  But    they   were   soon   overshadowed   by  a 
first  thing  that  strikes  one  is  this  fact  that  greater  contemporary. 

all  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  early  English  ver-  It  was  the  eve  of  Ascension  Day,  A.  D. 
sions  were  mere  fragmentary  translations,  and  735,  and  in  his  quiet  cell  in  the  monastery  of 
that  their  circulation  was  very  limited.  It  Jarrow  the  aged  Bede  lay  dying.  We  have 
seems  pretty  late  to  wait  for  Wycliffe,  in  the  a  touching  story  of  his  deathbed  in  an  epistle 
fourteenth  century,  to  give  us  our  first  com-  from  his  disciple  Cuthbert.  "Our  father  and 
plete  Bible  in  the  people's  language.  But  master  whom  God  loved  had  translated  the 
we  must  remember  that,  in  the  earlier  days.  Gospel  of  St.  John  as  far  as  *what  are  these 
very  few  people  except  the  clergy  could  read  among  so  many'  when  he  began  to  suffer 
and  that  every  book  had  to  be  written  in  much  in  his  breath  and  we  besought  him  to 
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rest."     The  letter  goes  on  affectionately  de-  feet  in  his  work,  as  compared  with  the  ver- 

scribing  the  working  and  resting  till  the  last  sions  that  followed.     He  was  not  capable  of 

sentence  of  the  Gospel  was  dictated.    "It  is  consulting  the  original  Greek  and  Hebrew 

finished,  master!"  cried  the  exultant  scribe,  even  if  he  had  access  to  them — ^in  fact,  there 

"Aye,  it  is  finished,"  echoed  the  dying  saint,  was  probably  no  man  in  England  at  the  time 

"Now  lift  me  up,  place  me  at  that  window  capable  of  doing  so;  and  therefore,  though  he 

where  I  have  so  often  prayed  to  God,"  and  represents  the  Latin  faithfuUy  and  well,  he 

with  a  joyous  commendation  of  his  soul  to  of  course  handed  on  its  errors  as  faithfully  as          j 

God  the  old  man  passed  into  the  unseen  land,  its  perfections.     But,  such  as  it  is,  it  is  a  fine 

Such  were  the  men  who,  in  the  early  days  specimen  of  fourteenth  century  English.    He 

of  England,  w^ere  coimted  fit  to  give  God's  translated  not  for  scholars  or  for  nobles,  but 

word  to  the  people.    After  the  Venerable  for  the  plain  people,  and  his  style  was  such 

Bede   came   King   Alfred   and   Archbishop  as  suited  those  for  whom  he  wrote — ^p4ain, 

Aelf ric.    As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  existing  vigorous,  homely,  and  yet,  with  all  its  homeii- 

manuscripts  the  translations  were  intended  ness,  full  of  a  solemn  grace  and  dignity,  which 

for  reading  in  church  in  the  people's  simple  made  men  feel  that  they  were  reading  no 

tongue.     A  centurion  was  a  "hundred  man" ;  ordinary  book, 
the  man  with  the  dropsy  "the  water-seoc 

man  " ;  the  Sabbath  was  the '  *  reste  daeg ' ' ;  the  III 
woman  cast  her  mites  "into  the  gold-hoard." 

After  Wycliffe  there  is  an  interval  of  a 

II  hundred  years  before  w^e  come  to  the  next 

great  version  of  the  Bible.     But  with  Wyc- 

We  pass  over  600  silent  years.  After  the  liffe's  days  this  toilsome  manuscript  period 
early  Anglo-Saxon  versions  comes  a  long  closes  forever.  The  printing  press  had  come 
pause  in  the  history  of  Bible  translation,  to  revolutionize  the  history  of  the  Bible  and 
Amid  the  disturbance  resulting  from  the  the  history  of  the  world.  And  with  the  print- 
Danish  invasion  there  was  little  time  for  ing  press  came  also  the  revival  of  Greek  leam- 
thinking  of  translations  and  manuscripts;  and  ing  in  Europe.  "  Greece  rose  from  the  grave 
before  the  land  had  fully  regained  its  quiet  with  the  New  Testament  in  her  hand."  And 
the  fatal  battle  of  Hastings  had  been  fought,  so  it  was  now  possible  to  translate  the  New 
and  England  lay  helpless  at  the  feet  of  the  Testament  directly  from  the  original,  and 
Normans.  when  translated  to  produce  it  in  enormous 

In  the  fullness  of  time  when  the  language  quantities  at  a  trifling  cost.  Thus  came  a 
blended  of  Norman  French  and  Saxon  was  mighty  change  in  the  history  of  the  Bible, 
ready,  came  the  man.  John  Wycliffe  was  one  At  this  crisis  came  forth  the  man  who  was 
of  the  distinguished  "Schoolmen,"  a  student  to  use  those  new  advantages  with  great  re- 
and  learned  professor  at  Oxford  up  to  1366.  suits  in  the  service  of  the  Word  of  Goi  In 
In  his  quiet  parsonage  at  Lutterworth,  with  1483,  the  year  after  the  birth  of  Luther  and 
the  sounds  of  th^  fierce  storms  raging  around  a  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  Wycliffe, 
him,  he  labored  at  the  great  work  of  his  life  William  Tyndale  was  born.  He  was  a  dis- 
till the  whole  Scriptures  had  been  translated  tinguished  student  at  Oxford  and  afterwards 
into  the  "modertonge,"  and  England  received  moved  to  Cambridge,  where  he  met  with 
her  first  complete  Bible  in  the  language  of  Erasmus,  the  greatest  Greek  scholar  of  the 
the  people.  day,  who  had  just  completed  his  Greek  Testa- 

This  honor  is  sometimes  denied  to  Wycliffe,  ment  from  a  comparison  of  ancient  manu- 
chiefly  on  the  authority  of  Sir  Thomas  scripts.  Tyndale  quickly  made  himself  fa- 
More.  But  More  gives  no  means  of  testing  mihar  with  this  Greek  Testament,  and  by 
his  statement  and  the  fullest  investigation  God's  grace  the  impulse  came  strongly  on 
gives  no  trace  of  anything  but  separate  him  to  translate  it  into  English.  WycUffe's 
fragments  before  Wycliffe's  time.  A  few  Bible,  being  in  manuscript,  had  but  a  small 
partial  translations  had  been  accomplished  in  circulation,  and  so  many  copies  had  been 
the  previous  century  by  Scorham,  RoUe  of  destroyed  that  it  had  comparatively  little 
Hampole,  and  others,  but  they  were  little  influence  at  this  time.  So  the  need  for  a 
known.  Wycliffe's  constant  complaint  is  that  Bible  was  very  great,  especially  as  the  people 
there  is  no  Bible  in  English.  were  becoming  fitted  to  read  it. 

Like  all  the  earlier  English  translations.  We  cannot  follow  the  interesting  story  of 

Wycliffe's  Bible  was  based  on  the  Latin  Vul-  Tyndale's  disapi)ointment  in  England,  where 

gate  of  St.  Jerome;  and  this  is  the  great  de-  he  perceived  there  was  no  chance  of  attempt- 
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ing  his  work,  then  his  flight  to  Hamburg,  and 
again  to  Worms  amid  repeated  risks  and  fail- 
ures. Suffice  to  it  say  that  in  1526  the  printed 
New  Testament  began  to  arrive  in  England. 
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The  leaders  of  the  English  Church  set  them- 
selves against  its  circulation,  partly  because 
it  was  an  unauthorized  translation,  partly 
because  Tyndale,  like  Wy cliff e  before  him, 
had  become  strongly  anti-clerical,  and  in  the 
marginal  notes  of  his  Testament  hit  out 
pretty  sharply  against  the  church  and  its 
rulers. 

Long  years  he  had  labored  for  this,  a 
weary  exile  in  a  far-off  German  town,  but 
now  when  it  came  his  heroic  life  was  over. 
On  Friday,  the  sixth  of  October,  1536,  he 
was  strangled  at  the  stake  and  then  burned 
to  ashes,  fervently  praying  with  his  last 
words,  "Lord,  open  the  King  of  England's 
eyes!" — a  prayer  that  was  nearer  to  its  an- 
swer than  the  martyr  deemed. 

Tyndale's  translation  is  not  only  the  first 
which  goes  back  to  the  original  tongues,  but 
it  is  so  noble  a  translation  in  its  ''mingled 


tenderness  and  majesty,  its  Saxon  simplicity,'* 
and  its  smooth,  beautiful  diction  that  it  has 
been  but  little  improved  on  since.  Every 
succeeding  version  is  little  more  than  a  re- 
vision of  Tyndale's.  Even  the  Authorized 
Version  owes  to  him  chiefly  its  wonderful 
ease  and  beauty. 

After  Tyndale  came  the  Coverdale  and 
Mathews  Bibles,  being  attempts  to  produce 
under  proper  authority  a  Bible  to  supersede 
Tyndale's  unauthorized  version.  But  they 
are  really  Tyndale  slightly  re\dsed.  Then 
came  the  Great  Bible,  a  copy  of  which,  by 
royal  command,  was  chained  in  the  churches 
for  the  p)eople  to  read.  Then  the  Puritan 
exiles  at  Geneva  issued  the  Genevan  Bible,  a 
very  good  and  convenient  and  popular  work, 
only  marred  by  the  bitterly  anti-church  notes 
in  the  margin.  Of  these  we  have  no  space  to 
sp>eak  in  detail.  We  come  now  to  the  great 
book  whose  tercentenary  we  are  celebrating 
— the  Authorized  Version  of  1611. 


IV 


In  January,  1604,  a  conference  of  bishops 
and  clergy  was  held  in  the  drawing-rooms 
of  Hampton  Court  under  the  presidency  of 
the  King  (James  I).  Among  other  subjects 
of  discussion  there  was  rather  unexpectedly 
brought  up  that  of  the  defectiveness  of  the 
current  translations  of  Scripture.  England 
had  then  three  different  versions.  The 
Genevan  was  the  favorite  of  the  people  in 
general,  the  Bishop's  Bible  was  supported  by 
ecclesiastical  authority,  while  the  '*  Great 
Bible"  of  Henry  VIII  might  still  be  seen 
chained  to  a  desk  in  many  of  the  country 
churches.  But  none  of  these  was  likely  to  be 
accepted  as  the  Bible  of  the  English  nation. 

There  was,  therefore,  plainly,  a  need  for  a 
new  version  which,  being  accepted  by  all, 
should  form  a  bond  of  union  between  different 
classes  and  rival  religious  communities.  Yet 
when  Dr.  Reynolds,  the  leader  of  the  Puritan 
party,  put  forward  such  a  proposal  at  the 
Conference,  it  was  very  coldly  received,  Ban- 
croft, bishop  of  London,  seeming  to  express 
the  general  feeling  of  his  party  when  he 
grumbled  that  *'if  every  man  had  his  humor 
about  new  versions,  there  would  be  no  end  of 
translating."  Probably  the  fact  of  the  pro- 
posal having  come  from  the  Puritans  had  also 
some  effect  on  this  conservatism  of  the  bishops ; 
in  any  case  it  seemed  that  the  project  must 
fall  through  for  want  of  their  support. 

There  was  one  man  in  that  assembly  who 
looked  with  special  favor  on  the  new  proposal, 
and  that  man  was  the  royal  pedant  who  pre- 
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scurides  eitlier  in  the  Hebrew 
or  the  Greek,  or  touching  any 
difficulties  or  mistakings'in 
the  former  Engli^  transla- 
tions, which  we  have  now 
commanded  to  be  thoroughly 
\iewed  and  amended,  and 
thereupon  to  earnestly  charge 
them,  signifying  our  pleas- 
ure therein,  that  they  send 
such  their  observations  to 
Mr.  Lively,  our  Hebrew  read- 
er in  Cambridge,  or  to  Dr. 
Harding,  our  Hebrew  reader 
in  Oxford,  or  to  Dr.  Andrews, 
Dean  of  Westminster,  to  be 
imparted  to  the  rest  of  their 
several  companies,  that  so 
our  said  intended  translation 
may  have  the  help  and  fur- 
therance of  all  our  principal 
learned  men  within  this  our 
kingdom." 

An  admirable  set  of  rules 
was  drawn  up  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  revisers,  directing 
amongst  other  things  that  the 
Bishops'  Bible  shoidd  be  used 
as  a  basb,  and  departed  from 
only  when  the  text  required 
it;  that  any  competent  schol- 
ars might  be  consulted  about 
special  difficulties;  that  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  should  be 
settled  at  a  general  meeting; 
sided.  A  Bible  translation  made  under  his  that  divisions  of  chapters  should  be  as  little 
auspices  would  greatly  add  to  the  glory  of  his  changed  as  possible,  and  marginal  references 
reign,  besides  which,  to  a  man  whose  learning  should  be  given  from  one  scripture  to  another; 
was  really  considerable,  and  who  was  spe-  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  that  there 
cially  fond  of  displaying  it  in  theological  should  be  no  marginal  notes,  except  for  the 
matters,  the  direction  of  such  a  work  would  explanation  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  words, 
be  very  congenial.  Fifty-four  learned  men  Never  before  had  such  labor  and  care  been 
were  selected  impartially  from  High  Church-  expended  on  the  English  Bible.  The  revisers 
men  and  Puritans,  as  well  as  from  those  were  divided  into  six  companies,  each  of 
who,  like  Saville  and  Boys,  represented  schol-  which  took  its  own  portion,  and  every  aid 
arship  totally  unconnected  with  any  party,  accessible  was  used  to  make  their  work  a 
And  in  addition  to  this  band  of  appointed  thorough  success.  They  carefully  studied  the 
revisers,  the  king  also  designed  to  secure  the  Greek  and  Hebrew;  they  used  the  best  com- 
cooperation  of  every  Biblical  scholar  of  note  mentaries  of  European  scholars;  the  Bibles  in 
in  the  kingdom.  The  Vice-Chancellor  of  Spanish,  Italian,  French,  and  German  were 
Cambridge  was  desired  to  name  any  fit  man  examined  for  any  help  they  might  afford  in 
with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  and  Bishop  arriving  at  the  exact  sense  of  each  passage; 
Bancroft  received  a  letter  from  the  king  him-  and  when  the  sense  was  found,  no  pains  were 
self,  directing  him  to  "move  the  bishops  to  spared  to  express  it  in  clear,  vigorous,  idio- 
inform  themselves  of  all  such  learned  men  matic  English.  All  the  excellences  of  the 
within  their  several  dioceses  as,  having  espe-  previous  versions  were  noted,  for  the  pur- 
cial  skill  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  tongues,  pose  of  incorporating  them  in  the  work,  and 
have  taken  pains  in  their  private  studies  of  even  the  Rhemish  (Roman  Catholic)  trans- 
the  Scriptures  for  the  clearing  of  any  ob-   lation  was  laid  under  contribution  for  some 
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expressive  phrases  which  it  contained.    "  Nei-  V 

ther,"  says  Dr.  Miles  Smith,  in  the  preface, 

"did  we  disdain  to  nvise  that  which  we  had  If  the  Authorized  Version  is  so  admirable  a 
done,  and  to  bring  back  to  the  anvil  that  production,  why  should  we  want  any  further 
which  we  had  hammered,  fearing  no  reproach  versions?  Because  (i)  we  now  have  access  to 
for  slowness  nor  coveting  praise  for  expedi-  many  ancient  manuscripts  and  versions  and 
tion";  and  the  result  was  the  production  of  quotations  from  the  early  Fathers  which  v/ere 
this  splendid  Authorized  Version  of  which  notaccessiblein  1611.  Because  (z)  the  whole 
Englishmen  to-day  are  so  justly  proud.  science  of  textual  criticism  which  teaches  the 

For  more  than  two  centuries  English  value  and  best  methods  of  dealing  with  these 
Churchmen  and  English  Protestant  writers  documents  has  entirely  sprung  up  since.  Be- 
of  all  religious  bodies  have  spoken  of  it  in  cause  (3)  more  accurate  scholarship  enables 
terms  of  almost  unanimous  praise — its"gr^ce  us  better  to  distinguish  delicate  shades  of 
and  dignity,"  its  "flowing  words,"  its  "mas-  meaning  in  the  original  tongues.  And  lastly 
terly  English  style."  Even  a  Roman  Catholic  (a  reason  much  more  important  than  is  gen- 
divine,  Dr.  Geddes  (1786),  declares  that  "if  erallysupposed)  because  in  the  naturalgrowth 
accuracy  and  strictest  attention  to  the  letter  of  the  English  language  some  very  important 
of  the  text  be  supfM)sed  to 

constitute  an  excellent  ver-       I  '.:■:■:■  «.  1:1  (  li.ip.|.  of  ilitM.Oi'kl.  .    ■' ' 

sion,  this  is  of  all  versions  -  | 

the  most  excellent."     And  i 

an  almost  touching  tribute  I 

is  paid  it  by  one  who  evi-  j 

dently  looked   back   on  it 
with  yearning  regret,  after 

having  exchanged  its  beau-  I 

ties  for  the  uncouthness  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  version . 

"Who  will  say,"  writes  Fa- 
ther Fabcr.  "that  the  uncom- 
mon bcautv  and  marvellous 
Rnglish  of  the  I'rotestant  Bible 
is  not  one  of  the  great  stronn- 
'  holds  of  heresy  in  this  country? 
[t  Uvt»  on  the  ear  like  a  music 
that  can  never  be  forgotten,  like 
the  sound  of  church  bells,  which 
the  convert  scarcely  knows  how 
he  can  forego.  Its  felicities 
seem  often  to  be  almost  ihin^H 
rather  than  words.  It  is  pan 
of  the  national  mind,  and  the 
anchor  of  the  national  serious- 
ness. Nay,  it  is  worshipped 
with  3  positive  idolatry,  in  ex- 
tenuation of  whose  fanaticism 
its  intrinsic  beauty  pleadsavail- 
ingly  with  the  scholar.  Thc 
memory  of  the  dead  passes  into 
it.  The  potent  traditions  <if 
childhood  arc  stereotyped  in 
its  verses.  It  is  the  represen- 
tative of  a  man's  best  moments: 
all  that  there  has  been  about 
him  of  soft,  and  gentle,  and 
pure,  and  penitent,  and  goo<1 
speaks  to  him  forever  out  of  his 
English  Bible.  It  is  his  sacrc<l 
thing,  which  doubt  never 
dimmed  and  controversy  never 
soilc<l:  and  in  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  there  i^ 
not  a  Protestant  with  one 
spark  of  religiousness  about  ' 
l.:.T,  oih^i^  c...^:.....!  h-.^^^u,.  THE  KING  JAMES  VERSION 
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words  in  the  Authorized  Version  have  largely 
changed  their  meaning  since. 

For  this  and  all  the  other  reasons  men- 
tioned the  obligation  still  rests  on  our  Bihiical 
scholars  which  Tyndale  imposed  on  those  of 
his  own  day  "that  if  in  any  place  the  version 
has  not  attained  unto  the  very  sense  of 
Scripture  or  has  not  given  the  right  English 
word  that  they  should  put  to  their  hands  and 
amend  it  remembering  that  so  is  their  duty 
to  do." 

Hence  the  new  Revised  Version  of  1880. 
It  ought  to  have  been  a  great  success-  It  had 
more  in  its  favor  than  any  previous  version: 
the  very  flower  of  English  scholarship,  the 
critical  results  of  a  century  of  study  of  the 
original  text,  different  schools  of  thought 
represented  to  avoid  all  risk  of  even  un- 
conscious theological  bias.  And  to  make  as- 
surance doubly  sure,  here  at  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  a  similarly  constituted  com- 
pany coSperated,  criticizing  the  work  and 
suggesting  emendations,  so  that  nearly  a 
hundred  of  the  ripest  scholars  in  England 
and  America  had  to  do  with  this  revision. 

And  yet  after  thirty  years  we  have  to  say 
that  the  beautiful  old  Authorized  Version, 
with  all  its  defects,  is  fully  holding  its  ground, 
selling  every  year  ten  times  the  number  sold 
of  the  Revised  Version. 

The  old  version  holds  the  ground  not  only 
hy  the  familiarity  of  its  phrases  but  by  its 
wonderful  charm.  It  is  universally  accepted 
as  a  literary  masterpiece,  as  the  noblest  and 
most  beautiful  book  in  the  world.  The  new 
lore  valuable,  more  accurate,  more 


scholarly.  But  it  avails  not.  It  tacks  the 
hterary  charm.  The  verdict  of  the  people  is 
"The  old  is  better."  Yet  it  b  only  fair  to  say 
that  much  of  the  changes  objected  to,  and 
much  of  what  is  called  defective  style,  comes 
from  the  scholarly  desire  to  be  very  accurate. 
The  Revised  Version  places  the  reader,  as  far 
as  an  English  version  can  do,  on  a  level  with 
the  reader  of  the  original  languages,  A  scru- 
pulous attenUon  to  the  force  of  the  Greek 
article,  the  different  tenses  of  verbs  and  the 
delicate  shades  of  meaning  in  particles  and 
prepositions,  accounts  for  many  of  the  minor 
changes.  Then  the  revisers  determined  that 
the  same  Greek  word  must  always  be  repre- 
sented by  the  same  English  word,  which  is  a 
loss  in  smoothness  and  beauty  of  diction,  but 
a  great  gain  in  accuracy.  For  example,  we 
have  in  the  Authorized  Version  "comforter" 
and  "advocate" — "eternal"  and  "everlast- 
ing " — " count "  and  "impute "  and  "reckon " 
— as  respectively  renderings  of  the  same  Greek 
word,  while  on  the  other  hand,  to  take  only 
one  example,  the  word  "ordain"  is  made  to 
stand  for  ten  different  words  in  the  original 
Greek.  This  makes  smoother  reading,  but  it 
is  certainly  not  accurate  scholarship. 

On  the  whole  we  may  assume  that  far  into 
the  twentieth  century  the  Authorized  Version 
will  still  remain  the  popular  Bible.  The  ver- 
sion that  is  to  supersede  it  will  comesome  day, 
but  when  it  does  it  will  have  more  than  ac- 
curate scholarship.  It  will  have  in  some  de- 
gree at  least  the  literary-  charm  and  beauty 
which  for  300  years  has  brought  the  whole 
English  world  under  the  spwH  of  the  old  Bible. 
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EUROPEAN  WATERWAYS,— THEIR 
LESSONS   FOR  AMERICA 

BY  HUBERT  BRUCE  FULLER 

•TpHE  decadence  of  American  river  traffic  ment  and  maintenance  of  the  dual  system 

*    has  become  both  a  tragedy  and  an  eco-  of  transportation  by  water  and  by  land, 
nomic  misfortune.    Yet  within  the  last  few 

years  there  has  arisen  a  general  demand  for  eukope's  experience 
the  rehabilitation  of  waterway  commerce  in 

the  United  States.  The  revival  of  interest  in  the  problem  of 
Railroad  rates  are  felt  to  be  excessive,  and  waterways  in  Europe  antedated  the  Amer- 
the  railroads  themselves  have  been  mani-  ican  agitation  by  a  generation  or  more.  It 
festly  unable  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  pub-  was  aroused  in  the  first  place  by  the  excessive 
lie  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  notably  in  charges  of  the  railroads  and  fostered  by  the 
the  fall,  when  crop  movements  have  threat-  conception  that  an  harmonious  and  effective 
ened  to  paralyze  the  transportation  facilities  cooperation  between  the  two  systems  of 
of  the  nation.  The  railroad  facilities  of  the  transportation — waterway  and  rail — would 
country  approximate  only  60  per  cent,  of  the  conspire  to  the  commercial  advantages  of 
development  required  for  the  proper  and  the  country.  Statesmen  of  Europe  conceived 
speedy  handling  of  our  freight.  Detpite  ihe  idea  that  commerce  would  increase  in 
this  condition  the  railroads  have  bitterly  direct  proportion  to  the  facilities  provided 
opposed  every  effort  to  rehabilitate  the  for  traqsportation.  In  Europe  the  same 
waterways  of  the  country  as  factors  in  the  conditions  formerly  existed  which  now  pre- 
transportation  equation.  Every  weapon  in  vail  in  the  United  States.  The  railroads 
the  arsenal  of  competition  has  been  brought  combined  a  monopoly  of  opportunity  with 
into  requisition  in  the  effort  to  throttle  river  an  insolent  exercise  of  power.  The  excessive 
boat  lines.  Insolent  in  their  power  and  freight  rates  and  the  manifest  inability  of  the 
haughty  in  their  monopoly,  they  ha\'e  been  railroads  to  cope  with  traffic  demands,  par- 
blind  to  inexorable  economic  laws.  But  the  ticularly  at  certain  periods  of  the  year,  in- 
demand  has  been  insistent  for  the  improve-  spired  an  insistent  demand  for  the  restora- 
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the  coal  and  briquettes  of  Silesia,  timber,  mark  and  save  a  distance  of  200  miles. '  The 

stone,  bricks,  lime,  fruit,  and  other  heavy  canal  can  now  accommodate  vessels  of  the 

freights  from  the  interior,  and  give  Berlin  largest  class,  but  is  being  deepened  still  fur- 

tKrect  water  communication  with  Hamburg  ther  in  view  of  the  increasing  size  of  war  ves- 

and  Stettin.     Modem  Berlin,  with  its  2,000,-  seis.     In  constructing  this  canal   the  com- 

,  000    inhabitants    and    its    vast    industries,  mercial  aspect  was  merely  incidental  tu  its 

would  ne\er  have  been  possible  e.vcept  for  military  and  strategic  importance 
the   combination   of   natural   and   artilicial 

water  course?  which  ha^e  given  easy  and  yRENCir  waterway  liMEBPRiSi: 
cheap  trans|x>rtation  for  fuel,  building,  and 

other    raw    materials.     The     Maerkischen  The  French  waterway  system  possesses  the 

Wasserstrassen,  or  marsh  canals,  which  lead  same  general  characteristics  as  those  of  the 

from  the  Oder  and  the  Elbe  to  Berlin,  are  none  other  continental  nations.    The  rivers  are  im- 

of  them  more  than  six  feet  deq).     Yet  they  provedandunitedbycanals.  Themainarteries 

carrj-  13,000,000  tons  of  freight  each  year,  of  the  French  system  are  the  Loire,  the  Rhone, 

[n  Germany  it  was  e\'ident  that  if  the  the  Seine,  the  Dordogne,  and  the  Garonne, 

railroads  were  allowed  to  engage  in  competi-  together  with  their  naWgable  tributaries, 

lion  with  the  waterways  they  would  drive  Like  Germany,  France  had  come  to  realize 

the  traffic  from  the  rivers  and  canals.    The  the  importance  of  waterways  as  an  aid  to 

railroads,  being  owned  by  the  state,  are  not  railroads  in  the  transportation  of  commerce, 

allowed    to   carrj'    the   coarser  and   heavier  Despitethetinancialdepressionresultingfrom 

classes  of  freight.     These  are  reserved  for  the  disastrous  Prussian  War,  France  at  once 

the  waterwaj's.    The  result  is  that  the  rail-  undertook  an  ambitious  and  expensive  plan  of 

roads  of  Germany  to-day  carry  78  per  cent,  improving  its  natural  and  expanding  artificial 

of  the  total  traffic  of  the  country'  while  the  waterways.    Next  to  Belgium  and  Holland,  a 

waterwaj's  carrj'  22  per  cent.  larger  proportion  of  all  traffic  is  carried  by 

internal  waterways  in  France  than  in  any 

THE  KIEL  snip  CANAL  Other  European   country.      In   France   the 

water  tonnage  is  about  25  per  cent,  of  the 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  recent  gross  tonnage  of  the  country, 

waterway  ventures  of  Germany  is  the  Kaiser-  The  greatest  waterway  enterprise  which 

Wilhelm  or  Kiel  Canal,  fifty-three  miles  in  France  has  undertaken  is  that  connecting 

length,  connecting  the  North  Sea  with  the  the  Mediterranean  with  the.  Bay  of  Biscay 

Baltic.     By  this  canal  vessels  bound  from  across   the  southern   part   of   the   country, 

the   English  Channel    to  the  Baltic  avoid  This  canal  promises  to  answer  no  less  for 

navigating  the  narrow  waters  about  Den-  military  than  for  commercial  purposes. 
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INLAND  WATER  T[L-\fFic  Country,  is  used  priQcipatly  for  international 
traffic.    Twenty  miJes  long,  ten  and  one-half 

The  Ghent-Bruges  Canal  and  the  River  miles  are  in  Belgium  and  nine  and  one-half 

Scheldt  are  the  two  principal  waterways  in  miles  in  Holland.    Regular  steamship  lines 

Belgium,   connecting   the  cities   of   Ghent,  now  run  through  this  canal  and  the  North 

Bruges,  and  Antwerp.     The  distance  from  Sea   between   Ghent   and   other   European 

Ghent  to  Bruges  is  thirty-one  miles  by  water,  ports.    The  locks  and  bridges  are  all  worked 

and  the  principal  commodities  transported  by  electricity. 

on  these  waterways  are  coal,  rags,  paper-       Probably  the  most  interesting  comparison 

stock,  threads,  yams,  cotton,  plants  and  mis-  is  between  Brussels,  with  its  rolling  electric 

cellaneous  wares  and  merchandise.  cranes  and  perfected  terminal  systems,  and 

The  inland  water  traffic  is  increasing  enor-  the  port  of  New  York  City.  Scarcely  second 
mously  each  year.  The  tonnage  of  the  port  to  Brussels  is  the  port  of  Ghent,  where  every 
of  Ghent  in  1908  was  double  that  of  1900.  facility  is  offered  for  the  transfer  of  freight 
Transportation  charges  on  inland  walterways  from  boats  to  the  railroads,  the  latter  run- 
are  in  every  instance  approximately  fifty  ning  alongside  the  vessels. 
per  cent,  lower  than  on  railroads. 

AN   OBJECT-LESSON   FOR   NEW"Y0RK 
UODERNIZED  TERMINAL  FACILITIES 

In  New  York,  owing  to  the  absence  of  rail- 

The  Belgian  Government  has  spent  about  road  terminals  on  the  active  portion  of  the 

$130,000,000  for  the  maintenance  and  im-  waterway  front,  it  has  been  necessary  to 

provement   of   her   waterways   since    1875,  maintain  an  extensive  and  costly  lighterage 

In  no  other  country  in  the  world  are  to  be  system  in  the  port.    It  is  officially  estimated 

found  such  perfect  water  terminal  and  dock-  that  the  annual  cost  of  lighterage  service  at 

age   facilities.     All   termini  belong   to   the  the  port  of  New  York  is  over  $50,000,000. 

state.    They  are  provided  with  warehouses  Further,  most  of  the  traffic  to  and  from  the 

and  sheds,  ample  side-tracks,  hydraulic  and  piers  on  Manhattan  Island  is  carried  by 

rolling  electrical  cranes  for  loading  and  un-  drays.     The  annual  drayage  bill  is  declared 

loading  shipments.  to  be  $35,000,000.    These  expenses  for  light- 

The  Ghent-Temeuzen  Canal,  one  of  the  erage  and  drayage  could  probably  be  reduced 

most  important  artificial  watenvays  in  the  one-half   by   modem    terminal    equipments 
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such  as  are  to  be  found  at  Ghent  and  Brus- 
sels. Many  plans  have  been  suggested  to 
relieve  the  situation  at  New  York, — a  freight 
subway,  an  elevated  belt  system,  and  the 
construction  of  a  comprehensive  dock  sys- 
tem closely  articulated  with  the  railroad 
terminals. 

OEItUANV'g  USE   OF   HER   lUVEBS 

The  great  aim  of  Prince  Bismarck  was  a 
compact  and  permanent  German  Empire. 
He  believed  that  nothing  would  so  much 
contribute  to  this  end  as  the  improvement 
of  transportation  facilities  and  their  con- 
trol by  the  central  government.  After  the 
Franco-German  War,  Bismarck  set  himself 
to  the  task  of  modernizing  and  extending 
the  German  waterways  system.  The  essen- 
tial dogma  of  the  German  commercial  creed 
is  that  the  waterways  must  be  maintained 
by  the  state  if  they  cannot  maintain  them- 
selves. 

The  German  canal  system  is  based  ii|>on 


the  practical  utilization  of  the  great  rivers, 
their  improvement  and  connection  by  a 
scientific  and  practical  system  of  canals. 

The  Rhine,  the  most  important  and  the 
largest  German  river,  flows  through  Holland 
at  its  mouth,  but  it  is  developed  and  main- 
tained as  a  great  artery  of  German  commerce. 
East  of  the  Rhine  in  order  are  the  Weser, 
the  Elbe,  the  Oder,  and  the  Vistula,  all  of 
which  have  been  improved  by  the  German 
Government  and  now  carry  an  pnormous 
and  constantly  increasing  tonnage. 

Owing  to  the  supreme  importance  of  the 
Rhine,  the  German  Government  early  saw 
the  desirability,  both  from  a  commercial  and 
a  military  standpoint,  of  securing  a  connec- 
tion within  German  territory  by  which  boats 
could  reach  the  Rhine  from  a  North  Sea 
German  port.  The  solution  was  the  Dort- 
mund-Ems Canal,  connecting  with  the  Rhine 
near  the  Dutch  border  and  extending  north- 
westerly to  the  North  Sea  at  Emden. 

THE  Rhine's  commercial  greatness 
The  German  Rhine  is  commercially  the 
most  important  stream  in  the  world.  It 
furnishes  a  most  illuminating  contrast  to  the 
decadent  Mississippi,  The  United  States 
has  expended  more  money  in  the  twenty 
years  ending  in  1907  on  the  most  important 
stretch  of  the  Mississippi,  206  miles  between 
St.  Louis  and  Cairo,  than  the  German  central 
government  has  expended  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Rhine  from  Strassburg  to  the 
frontier  of  HoUand,  a  distance  of  355  miles. 
Yet  the  amount  of  tonnage  handled  on  this 
portion  of  the  Mississipiii  in  1 908  was  374,093 
tons,  while  that  on  the  Rhine  in  the  same 
year  was  between  40,000,000  and  45,000,000 
tons, — an  amount  from  eighty  to  one  hun- 
dred times  as  great. 
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TOWING  RHINE  BARGES 

The  Elbe  carries  20,000,000  tons  of  freight   the  traffic  of  the  Great  Lakes  passing  through 
a  year.    The  Oder  River  at  its  upper  end  at  the  Soo  was  56,705,967  tons. 
Breslau  and  Kosel,  even  in  these  shallow 

reaches,  carries  3,500,000  tons  of  freight  a  Berlin  as  a  canal  center 

year.     This  little  river  carries  more  traffic 

each  year  than  the  entire  Mississippi.  The  The  city  of  Berlin  is  to-day  the  center 
reason  is  that  the  German  people  use  sane  and  market-place  of  a  labyrinth  of  canals 
methods,  modem  barges  and  towboats,  and  and  canalized  water  courses.  The  Spree  and 
efficient  terminal  handling  apparatus.  Havel,  with  their  network  of  canals  reaching 

The  traffic  on  the  Rhine  is  largely  through  to  the  Elbe  and  Oder,  have  made  possible 
traffic,  such  as  coal  and  iron  ore  coming  in  at  the  prosperity  of  modern  Berlin.  These 
Rotterdam  and  carried  by  barges  destined  rivers  and  tributary  and  connecting  canals 
for  the  furnaces  at  Essen  and  elsewhere,  are  at  all  times  crowded  with  boats  bringing 
Much  of  this  ore  is  unload- 
ed and  replaced  by  coal  at 
the  port  of  Duisburg-Ruh- 
rort, Germany,  Theportof 
Mannheim,  located  on  the 
Rhine  about  300  miles 
above  the  German  frontier, 
is  the  largest  grain-import- 
ing port  in  Germany.  This 
is  practically  all  carried  on 
the  famous  Rhine  barges. 
On  the  other  hand,  such 
waterway  commerce  as  we 
have  on  American  waters  is 
almost  entirely  local  traffic. 
Thevolumeof  trafficon  the 
Rhine  is  not  equaled  by 
that  of  any  inland  water- 
way of  Europe  and  is  sur- 
passed only  by  the  Great 
Lakes  in  the  United  States. 
During  the  season  of  1910        lock,  or  navigable  pass,  of  the  rhine  river,  Germany 
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the  coal  and  briquettes  of  Silesia,  timber,  mark  and  save  a  distance  of  200  miles. '  The 

stone,  bricks,  lime,  fruit,  and  other  heavy  canal  can  now  accommodate  vessels  of  the 

freights  from  the  interior,  and  give  Berlin  largest  class,  but  is  beii^  deepened  stilt  fur- 

cHrect  water  communication  with  Hamburg  ther  in  view  of  the  increasing  size  of  war  ves- 

and  Stettin.    Modem  Berlin,  with  its  2,000,-  sels.     In  constructing  this  canal  the  com- 

.  000    inhabitants    and    its    \ast    industries,  mercial  aspect  was  merely  incidental  to  its 

would  ne\er  have  been  piKsible  except  for  military  and  strategic  importance 
the   combination   of   natural   and   artilicial 

water  courses'  which  ha\e  given  easy  and  frexcii  watebhay  i-nterprisi-; 
cheap  transportation  for  fuel,  building,  and 

other     raw     materials.      The     Maerkischen  The  French  waterway  system  possesses  the 

Wasserstrassen,  or  marsh  canals,  which  lead  same  general  characteristics  as  those  of  the 

from  the  Oder  and  the  Elbe  to  Berlin,  are  none  other  continental  nations.    The  rivers  are  im- 

of  them  more  than  six  feet  deep.     Vet  they  provedandunitedbycanals.  The  main  arteries 

carry  13,000,000  tons  of  freight  each  year,  of  the  French  system  are  the  Loire,  the  Rhone, 

In  Germany  it  was  evident  that  if  the  the  Seine,  the  Dordogne,  and  the  Garonne, 

railroads  were  allowed  to  engage  in  competi-  together  with  their  navigable  tributaries. 

tion  with  the  waterways  they  would  drive  Like  Germany,  France  had  come  to  realize 

the  traffic  from  the  rivers  and  canals.     The  the  importance  of  waterways  as  an  aid  to 

railroads,  being  owned  by  the  state,  are  not  railroads  in  the  transportation  of  commerce. 

allowed,  to  carr>'  the  coarser  and   heavier  Despite  the  financial  depression  resulting  from 

classes  of  freight.     These  are  reserved  for  the  disastrous  Prussian  War,  France  at  once 

the  waterways.     The  result  is  that  the  rail-  undertook  an  ambitious  and  expensive  plan  of 

roads  of  Germany  to-day  carry  78  per  cent,  improving  its  natural  and  expanding  artificial 

of  the  total  traffic  of  the  countrj-  while  the  waterways.    Next  to  Belgium  and  Holland,  a 

watcrwaj's  carry  22  per  cent.  larger  proportion  of  all  traffic  is  carried  hy 

internal  watenvays  in  France  than  in  anj' 

THE  KIEL  SHif  CANAL  Other    European   country.      In    France   the 

water  tonnage  is  about  25  per  cent,  of  the 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  recent  gross  tonnage  of  the  country. 

waterway  ventures  of  Germany  is  the  Kaiser-  The  greatest  waterway  enterprise  which 

Wilhelm  or  Kiel  Canal,  fifty-three  miles  in  France  has  undertaken  is  that  connecting 

length,  connecting  the  North  Sea  with  the  the  Mediterranean  with  the.  Bay  of  Biscay 

Baltic.     By  this  canal  vessels  bound   from  across   the   southern  part  of   the  country, 

the    English  Chaimel    to  the  Baltic  avoid  This  canal  promises  to  answer  no  less  for 

navigating  the  narrow  waters  about  Den-  military  than  for  commercial  purposes. 
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ELECTRIC  MOTOR  CAR  TOWING  BOATS  ON  THE  TELTOW  CANAL.  NEAR  BERUN.  GERMANY 

THE  SEINE, — PARTLY  RivEK,  PARTLY  CANAL  the  Overthrow  of  Napoleon  III.    This  Canal 
de  I'Est  is  only  nominally  a  canal.     It  in- 

There  is  in  France  no  other  trunk-line  dudes  the  improved  sections  of  the  Meuse 
waterway  so  important  as  the  River  Seine  and  Saone  connected  by  canal.  The  entire 
between  Havre  and  Paris,  a  distance  of  231  route  is  268  miles  and  the  work  cost  about 
miles  by  river  and  142  miles  by  rail.  This  100,000,000  francs  ($20,000,000}. 
river,  connecting  not  only  Paris  but  the  From  Paris  traffic  from  the  northern  prov- 
richest  and  most  fertile  portions  of  interior  inces  and  Belgium  goes  through  the  Seine,  as 
France  with  the  seaport  of  Havre,  is  a  strik-  does  the  traffic  intended  for  the  west  \ia. 
ing  example  of  a  waterway  in  which  the  Rouen  and  Havre.  The  traffic  of  the  Seine 
services  of  canal  and  river  are  directly  com-  has  trebled  within  the  last  fifteen  years.  The 
bined.  At  Havre  and  from  that  port  to  waterways  of  northern  France  handle  the 
Rouen  it  has  the  maritime  aspect;  from  export  and  import  business  to  and  from  Bel- 
Rouen  to  Paris  it  is  the  river;  beyond  Paris  gium,  Holland,  and  Germany  as  well  as 
for  approximately  120  mUes  it  is  the  canal  or  other  foreign  countries  reached  through  the 
canalized  river  to  Mery-sur-Seine,  the  head  French  ports  along  the  English  Channel, 
of  its  navigation.    Its  total  navigable  length 

is  345  miles  {563  kilometers).     The  work  on  iiiz  rhone  made  navigable 
the  Seine  itself  has  involved  a  total  expendi- 
ture of  $25,000,000.  The  Rhone  River  in  southern  France  pre- 

While  it  is  true  that  the  railroad  rates  and  sents  an  ideal  type  of  the  canalized  river. , 

the  rates  on  the  canals  and  rivers  of  France  Rising  in  the  Swiss  Alps  and  running  nearly 

are  fixed  by  the  government  and  hence  do  south,  through  southwestern  France  into  the 

not  show  the  results  of  natural  competition,  Gulf  of  Lyons,  its  numerous  rapids  and  swift 

it  is  interesting  to  study  the  rail  and  water  current  made  navigation  im|>ossible  during 

rates  between  Paris  and  Havre;   for  exam-  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  This  stream  pre- 

ple,  flour  by  water  $i.p3  per  ton,  by  rail  sented  the  most  difficult  problem  of  France 

ti.93;   grain  by  water  $1.93,  by  rail  $1.93;  to  the  waterway  engineers.     The  water  of 

lumber  by  rail  $1.64,  and  $1.54  by  water;  the  Rhone  has  been  confined  in  a  narrow. 

wine  $4.05   by  rail    and    $3.47   by  water,  channel  deepened  by  longitudinal  dams.    In 

This  trafiic  all  passes,  via  the  Tancarville  order  to  conserve  the  supply  and  reduce  the 

Canal.  current,    transverse   dams   have   been   em- 

The  work  on  the  Seine,  together  with  the  ployed  where  needed.     By  this  important 

construction   of   the   great   Eastern   Canal  piece  of  work  a  ri\'er  which  was  naturally 

(Canal   de  I'Est),  was  imdertaken  shortly  almost  worthless  for  navigation   has  been 

after  the  estabUshment  of  the  Republic  upon  converted  into  an  important  waterway. 
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KlINOUS   RAILROAD  COMPETITION 

In  Germany  and  Belgium  the  active  com- 
petition  of  railroads  with  waterways  is  regu- 
lated and  restrained  by  go\-ernment  owner- 
ship of  the  railroads.  In  France  the  situation 
is  controlled  by  legislation,  and  for  carrjing 
certain  classes  of  freight  particularly  adapt- 
able to  the  watenvays  the  railroads  are  com- 
pelled to  charge  20  per  cent,  more  than  the 
rates  charged  by  the  boats.  In  this  way 
alone  were  the  waterways  able  to  withstand 
the  efforts  of  the  railroads  to  dri\e  them  out 
of  business  by  ruinous  conipetiti\e  rates. 
A  number  of  years  ago  the  Midi  railroad  sys- 
tem and  the  Canal  du  Midi  engaged  in  a 
bitter  competition  for  traffic,  which  ended 
in  a  complete  victory  for  the  railroad,  to 
which  the  canal  was  at  length  leased.    The 


result  was  exactly  the  same  as  we  have  con- 
stantly seen  under  similar  conditions  in  the 
United  States, — the  railroad  took  all  the 
business.  Pressure  so  strong  was  exerted, 
however,  as  to  compel  the  cancellation  of  the 
lease  and  the  canal  was  again  opened  for 
business. 

THE  Danube's  intilrnational  tr,\ffic 

N'o  country  in  Europe  is  giving  greater 
attention  than  .Austria- Hungary  to  the 
problems  of  waterway  transportation.  Aus- 
tria looks  to  the  southeast  for  the  develop- 
ment of  her  commerce.  The  Danube  River, 
1800  miles  in  length,  and  i}avigable  from  iis 
mouth  at  the  Black  Sea  well  into  the  interior 
of  Germany,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
streams  in  the  world  by  reason  of  its  length, 
the  volume  of  water,  and  its  economic  and 
military  significance.  Beyond  the  German 
frontier,  the  Danube  is  connected  with  the 
Rhine  by  an  efficient  canal.  The  statesmen 
of  Austria  look  to  a  future  when  the  Danube 
will  be  the  highway  which  will  cany  the 
commerce  of  Austria  to  Bulgaria,  Ser\ia, 
Turkey,  Greece,  and  even  Russia.  .\sia 
Minor,  and  the  Far  East.  The  Missis- 
sippi, of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Yangtze,  of  China,  alone  compare  with  the 
Danube. 

During  the  last  half-century  Austria  has 
expended  rather  more  than  $100,000,000 
upon  river  improvement.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century  a  further  scheme 
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of  waterway  expansion  and  improvement 
was  inaugurated  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$50,000,000  additional.  The  greatest  obsta- 
cle to  the  navigation  of  the  Danube  is  at 
Orsova  in  southeastern  Hungary  near  the 
border  line  of  Roumanla.  The  river  here 
passes  through  a  series  of  rapids  and  cata- 
racts with  a  swift  and  dangerous  channel 
studded  with  a  remarkable  formation  of 
rocks  known  as  the  "Iron  Gates. "  At  this 
point  the  Hungarian  Government  has  ex- 
pended approximately  $10,000,000  for  the 
control  and  improvement  of  the  river  and 
the  works  constructed  are  among  the  most 
remarkable  of  their  kind  ever  undertaken. 
In  twenty  yeais  the  progressive  waterway 
system  of  Austria^Hungary  has  resulted  in 
doubling  its  water  tonnage. 


In  contrast  with  the  history  of  Betgiiun, 
Germany,  France,  and  Austria,  Holland 
alone  of  all  European  countries  presents  a 
situation  where  the  railroads  require  protec- 
tion from  the  competition  of  the  canals. 
Holland  thus  reverses  the  general  rules  which 
apply  in  all  other  countries.  Railroad  de- 
velopment was  remarkably  slow  in  Holland. 
The  first  Dutch  railroads  were  short  local 
lines  while  the  watenvay  system  was  exten- 
sive and  strongly  entrenched. 

At. length,  con\-inced  that  she  could  not 
keep  pace  with  other  European  countries  by 
her  watenvay  system  alone,  the  Dutch  Go\- 
ernment  constructed  an  ambitious  line  of 
railroads  connecting  with  the  international 
lines  of  Europe.  The  railroads  were  built 
not  with  any  expectation 
that  they  would  be  profit- 
able as  investments,  but  be- 
cause they  were  considered 
absolutely  necessary  to  save 
the  country  from  industrial 
decadence.  Holland  is  the 
only  country  in  the  world  in 
which  the  state  has  pro\-ided 
both  rail  and  water  highways 
substantially  free  of  capital 
charge.  The  railroads  are 
now  operated  at  a  loss  to 
supplement  the  waterways. 
which  carry  90  per  cent,  of 
the  trafGc  of  Holland. 


study  of  European-  waterway  condition^;. 
Before  the  era  of  railroads,  canals  in  England 
were  profitable,  such,  for  example,  as  the 
Duke  of  Bridgewater's  Canal,  which  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  industrial  great- 
ness of  Manchester.  With  the  building  of 
railroads,  the  passenger  traffic  was  lost  to  the 
waterways  and  the  freight  tonnage  rapidly 
decreased.  It  was  impossible  to  interest 
capital  in  the  building  and  development  of 


Great  Britain  is  of  only 
negative  interest  in  any 
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( The "atstways carry  90  percent.  oS  HoUoikI'b fteight  tfaffic) 
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canals.    In  time  the  canals  were  either  bought  commerce  in  the  United  States  imder  normal 

or  leased  by  the  railroad  interests  and  prac-  conditions  of  equal  competition.    The  next 

tically  retired  as  competitors  in  the  struggle  reform  of  our  methods  must  be  along  prac- 

for  traflSc.    Great  Britain  to-day  faces  prac-  tical  lines.    We  must  eliminate  the  "pork" 

tically  the  same  conditions  as  those  which  from  our  river  and  harbor  bills.     Improve- 

confront  the  United  States,  where  the  neces-  ments  must  be  made  in  accordance  with  the 

sity  for  upbuilding  the  waterways  is  obvious  demands  of  conmierce  rather  than  of  politics, 

and  the  task  onerous.  Bills  should  be  drawn  in  accordance  with  the 

'  sound  principle  of  dealing  with  projects  on 

LESSONS  FOR  THIS  COUNTRY  their  merits  alone  rather  than  with  a  view 

to  the  geographical  distribution  of  gratuitie$ 
The  United  States  has  much  to  learn  from  among  Congressional  districts.  This  might 
the  experience  of  the  leading  European  na-  be  accomplished  in  part  by  giving  to  the 
tions  in  the  development  of  waterways.  President  the  power  to  veto  any  single  item 
First  of  all,  waterways  cannot  maintain  their  or  items  in  a  river  and  harbor  bill  or  to  re- 
position as  factors  in  the  commercial  equa-  duce  the  amount  of  individual  appropria* 
tion  against  the  unrestrained  competition  tions.  The  only  real  cure  for  this  situation 
of  railroads.  We  have  been  appropriating  must  be  through  a  popular  sentiment  which 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  for  river  and  will  condemn  the  waste  of  public  money 
harbor  improvements  and  then  permitting  upon  worthless  local  ventures, 
the  railroads  to  drive  commerce  from  the  As  an  example  of  the  follies  which  have 
improved  streams  by  all  the  weapons  known  existed  under  our  system  of  waterway  im- 
to  industrial  warfare.  This  i^  regulated  in  provements,  but  which  would  not  be  toler- 
Europe  and  should  be  regulated  in  the  ated  in  the  progressive  European  countries, 
United  States.  Meantime  our  river  com-  the  Ohio  River,  a  great  trunk  stream,  has  a 
merce  is  rapidly  declining  and  our  invest-  channel  of  but  four  feet  during  a  part  of  the 
ments  are  well-nigh  wasted.  year,  while  the  Green  River,  a  branch  of  the 

Ohio,  has  a  channel  of  from  six  to  eight  feet. 

REGULATING  COMPETITION  A  boat  drawing  six  feet,  coming  down  the 

Green,  would  be  unable  to  enter  the  Ohio. 
In  the  Court  of  Commerce  act,  which  was  In  an  article  recently  published  I  enumerated 
passed  toward  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  a  great  many  examples  showing  the  criminal 
Congress,  Senator  Burton,  of  Ohio,  the  great-  foUy  of  our  system  of  making  political  river 
est  authority  in  America  on  waterways,  se-  improvements.     The  whim  of  a  member  of 
cured    the   incorporation    of    the   following  Congress,  the  demand  of  a  constituency  in  a 
amendment:  locality,  rather  than  the  serious  engineering 
Whenever  a  carrier  by  railroad  shall  in  competi-  aspects  of  the  case,  has  constituted  the  rule 
tion  with  a  water  route  or  routes  reduce  the  rates  of  action.     River  and  harbor  improvements 
on  the  carriage  of  any  species  of  freight  to  or  from  in  Europe  are  not  looked  upon  as  a  medium 
competitive  points,  it  shall  not  be  permitted  to  in-  £^j.   puttmg  government   money   mto   local 
crease  such  rates  unless  after  hearmg  by  the  Inter-  'if* 
state  Commerce  Commission  it  shall  be  found  that  Circulation, 
such   proposed   increase  rests  upon  changed  con- 
ditions other  than  the  elimination  of  water  com-  LOCALITIES  BENEFITED  SHOULD  CONTRIBUTE 

petition.  TO  IMPROVEMENTS 

This  bit  of  legislation,  occupying  six  lines  Another  f eatute  of  European  waterway 
upon  our  statute  books,  promises  to  do  more  control  which  the  United  States  should  adopt 
to  rehabilitate  our  waterway  commerce  than  is  the  method  of  local  and  national  participa- 
the  expenditure  of  a  hundred  million  dollars  tion  in  improvements.  This  policy  prevails 
upon  our  rivers  and  harbors  under  the  condi-  particularly  in  France,  Germany  and  Austria, 
tions  which  have  always  prevailed  in  the  In  France  interested  localities  are  required  to 
United  States.  For  example,  it  has  been  the  contribute  at  least  one-half  the  total  ex- 
unbridled  railroad  competition  and  not  the  penditure  for  the  construction  of  new  water- 
lack  of  a  channel  which  has  driven  commerce  ways.  The  government  then  gives  to  the 
from  the  Mississippi  River.  contributing  localities  the  privilege  of  levy- 
ing tolls  on  the  traffic  over  the  new  con- 
TAKE  POLITICS  OUT  OF  RIVER  AND  HARBOR  stfuction  to  reimburse  themselves  for  the 

^^^^^  funds,  principal  and  interest,  so  advanced. 

The  strict  enforcement  of  this  law  will  As  soon  as  the  debt  and  interest  are  paid  the 

demonstrate   the   possibilities   of   waterway  right  to  collect  tolls  ceases  and  is  not  re- 
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BARGES  AND  WAREHOUSES,  MANCHESTER  SHIP  CANAL 

iiewtd.      Ill    Gerniiiny,    the  construction   of  and  one-half  per  cent,  to  the  sinking  fund 

inJand  harbors  is  usuallj'  left  to  the  munici-  from  the  sixteenth  year  onward. 

paiities,   corporations  and  other  interested  The  success  nith  which  this  method  has 

parties,  who  also  own  the  sheds,  warehouses,  been  attended  in  Europe  demands  that  it  be 

iind  docks.     For  the  construction  of  new  adopted  in  the  United  States.     In  the  first 

works,  the  pro\'inces  and  corporations  are  place,  the  federal  Government  should  not 

required   to  guarantee  the  cost  of  admin-  impose  a  tax>on  the  country  at  large  for  the 

istration,  working  and  maintenance,  and  also  benefit  of  a  single  locality.     Many  projects 

to  guarantee  the  yearly  3  per  cent,  interest  now  most  insistently  demanded  would  not 

on  about  one-third  of  the  estimated  capital,  be  advocated  if  the  localities  interested  were 
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C   PADDINOTON, 


to  be  taxed  for  their  share  of  the  cost.  This 
method  of  cooperation  between  the  central 
government  and  the  specific  locahties  has 
been  followed  with  most  beneficial  results  in 
Europe. 

An  equitable  system  of  apportionment  of 
cost  has  been  adopted  in  the  enormous  work 
of  building  levees  and  revetments  on  the 
Theiss  and  Danube  rivers  in  Austria.  Briefly 
their  system  is  as  follows:  First,  the  abutting 
i;roperty  Is  divided  into  three  classes,^(i) 
created  or  reclaimed  land,  that  is,  land  which 
w\\\  be  brought  into  existence  by  the  pro- 
ixsed  work;  (2)  land  which  is  periodif^Iy 
overflowed  by  the  river;  (3)  that  land  which 
is  subject  to  frequent  or  occasional  overflow. 
An  estimate  is  then  made  of  the  cost  of  the 
improvement.  From  the  total  cost  of  the 
improvement  is  deducted  the  estimated 
benefit  to  the  neighboring  highways  or  rail- 


roads belonging  to  the  public,  and  the  bal- 
ance is  assessed  against  the  abutting  prop^ 
erty,  in  the  proportion  of  six  units  to  the 
first  class  of  property,  three  units  to  the 
second  class  and  one  unit  to  the  third  class. 

After  the  improvement  has  been  com- 
pleted the  land  is  reassessed  and  one-half  of 
the  tax  on  the  increment  is  paid  into  the 
general  treasury  and  the  other  half  into 
amortizement  for  retiring  the  bonds  which 
were  issued  for  making  the  improvement. 

If  this  practice  is  adopted  we  may  look 
to  see  a  great  reform  in  our  river  and  harbor 
bills.  It  will  automatically  prevent  most  of 
the  jobs  and  steals,  it  mil  keep  the  land 
boomers  from  annoying  Congress,  and  will 
confine  appropriations  to  the  legitimate  field 
of  improving  harbors  and  deepening  those 
rivers  which,  owing  to  their  position,  are 
arteries  of  a  promising  commerce.  It  will 
eliminate  the  "pwrk"  from  our  bills,  which 
after  all  is  their  greatest  \ice. 

THE  DEMAND  FOR  IBIPROVED  TERMmAlS 

From  a  practical  standpoint  the  greatest 
handicap  under  which  American  waterways 
operate  is  the  lack  of  suitable  terminals.  For 
example,  it  is  reliably  estimated  that  the 
terminals  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  at 
Chicago  compare  in  value  with  all  the  rest  of 
its  line  to  New  Orleans.  William  H.  Vander- 
bilt  stated  that  the  New  York  Central  lines 
below  the  Spuj'ten  Duyvil  bridge  repre- 
sented more  value  than  all  the  portion  of 
their  lines  from  the  Spuyten  Duyvil  bridge 
to  Rochester. 


THE  GLASGOW  MUNIQPAL  DOCKS  ON  THE  RIVER  CLYDE 
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THt  VOLGA  RIVER  AT  NlJNl  NOVGOROD.  RUSSIA 


The  Mississippi  River  is  a  typical  instance  no  terminal  facilities.    The  river  boats  merely 

of  the  lack  of  suitable  waterway  terminals  run  their  prows  into  the  banks  of  the  stream, 

and  machinery  for  loading  and  unloading  throw  out  a  gang  plank,  and  the  freight  is 

freight  upon  American  waterwajs.     Along  loaded  and  unloaded  by  men  instead  of  the 

this  river,  except  at  \ew  Orleans,  there  are  rolling  electrical  cranes  to  be  found  in  Eu- 
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O  argument  is  needed  to  convince  those  the  popular  idea  of  the  reason  why  insurance 
who  have  to  pay  for  fire  insurance  that  is  so  costly.  The  New  York  Fire  Insurance 
the  rates  are  high.  The  general  storekeeper  Exchange  makes  no  secret  of  the  fact  that 
occupying  a  frame  building  in  a  row  of  similar  substantially  every  company  admitted  to  do 
structures  in  a  small  town  without  fire  pro-  business  in  the  State  and  operating  in  the 
tection,  who  is  obliged  to  pay  4^^  per  cent,  dty  is  included  in  its  membership.  It  is  no 
for  his  insurance,  is  free  to  say  that  the  rates  less  freely  admitted  that  the  Exchange  exists 
are  outrageous.  His  assertion  is  corroborated  for  the  express  purpose  of  fixing  rates  to  be 
by  the  merchant  who  occupies  a  brick  build-  paid  by  policy  holders  and  controlling  the 
ing  in  a  town  with  some  fire  protection,  who  compensation  to  be  paid  to  brokers  and 
pays  I  per  cent. ;  by  the  Ohio  farmer  who  pays  agents,  both  of  which  powers  might  appear 
I  per  cent,  for  three  years  and  by  the  Tennes-  to  be  high  handed.  Also,  it  may  be  learned 
see  farmer,whopaysi)/^  per  cent,  for  the  same  through  the  Exchange  that  no  less  than  40 
period.  City  folk,  no  less  than  their  coimtry  per  cent,  of  the  money  received  as  premiums 
cousins,  are  convinced  that  rates  are  high,  for  insuring  property  in  New  York  City  is 
A  certain  candy  factory  in  a  ten-story  fire-  paid  out  for  expenses.  The  last  annual  re- 
proof building  having  a  floor  area  of  7000  port  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Under- 
square  feet  in  New  York  City  pays  30)^  cents  writers  shows  that  in  1909,  38.50  per  cent,  of 
per  $ioo  on  the  building  and  89 J^  cents  on  all  the  premiums  paid  for  fire  insurance  in  the 
the  contents.  A  gas-fixtiu^es  factory  also  United  States  was  consumed  in  expenses;  in 
occupied  by  a  single  tenant  in  a  non-fireproof  1908,  40.47  per  cent,  was  so  consumed,  while 
building,  six  stories  high,  area  4600  square  for  the  entire  period  from  i86o  to  1909  the 
feet,  pays  60  cents  per  $ioo  on  the  building  average  was  36.07  per  cent, 
and  86  cents  on  the  contents.    A  fireproof 

building  eight  stories  high  with  an  area  of  large  percentage  of  expense 

2 1, 000  square  feet,  equipped  with  automatic 

sprinklers,  occupied  by  a  paper-box  factory  Such  an  extraordinary  ratio  of  legitimate 
and  a  printing  establishment,  pays  12.2  cents  expenses  to  receipts  hardly  seems  possible  to 
per  $100  on  the  building  and  21.4  cents  on  the  the  property  owner,  who  is  likely  to  think,  if 
contents.  Fireproof  apartment  houses  more  he  considers  the  matter  at  all,  that  the  simple 
than  ten  stories  high  pay  10  cents  per  $100  on  process  of  filling  out  the  blanks  in  a  printed 
the  building  and  14  cents  on  the  contents,  policy  form  by  an  agent  constitutes  the  whole 
while  an  ordinary  city  dwelling  occupied  by  a  process  of  fire  insiu^ance.  The  situation 
single  tenant  pays  12  cents  per  $100  on  the  seems  suggestive  of  scandal  and  corruption, 
building  and  i6  cents  on  the  contents.  Indeed,  an  examination  of  the  affairs  of  the 

Phoenix  Insurance  Company,  of  Brooklyn,  by 
"the  insurance  trust"  the  New  York  State  Insurance  Department 

in  October,  1909,  disclosed  disbursements  for 

Neither  is  the  average  policy  holder  in  any  promoting  or  retarding  legislation  which  led 
doubt  about  the  reason  why  rates  are  high,  to  a  general  public  investigation  beginning  in 
He  has  heard  that  fire  insurance  is  controlled  March,  1910.  Results  of  this  investigation 
by  a  trust;  and  to  the  popular  mind  that  showed  that  money  contributed  by  the  in- 
monosyllable  is  a  full  explanation  of  all  that  surance  companies  doing  business  in  the 
goes  wrong.  Still,  a  belief  is  not  necessarily  State  was  used  to  influence  legislation  between 
true  because  it  happens  to  be  widely  held.  1901  and  1909.  Some  of  this  money  was 
Possibly  a  better  explanation  for  excessive  traced  to  the  Republican  State  Committee  in 
rates  may  be  found  by  tracing  the  hundreds  recognition  of  the  interest  of  certain  com- 
of  millions  paid  annually  as  premiums  for  fire  mitteemen  at  the  time  various  bills  were 
insurance  to  their  final  destination.  passed.     Other  portions  of  the  fimd  were 

Superficially  the  facts  appear  to  bear  out  traced  to  prominent  politicians  and  others 
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greater  facilities  for  moving  the  enormous  plished.  We  must  incorporate  their  methods 
and  increasing  traffic  of  the  country  is  by  into  our  legislation.  Only  thus  can  we  look 
developing  our  waterways  into  efficient  for  relief  from  the  present  conditions  wliich 
factors.  The  experience  of  Europe  teaches  seriously  threaten  to  arrest  our  industrial 
the  method  by  which  this  may  be  accom-  and  commercial  expansion. 


THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  AT  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 
{Thie  modem  city  b4^  nt 
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O  argument  is  needed  to  convince  those  the  popular  idea  of  the  reason  why  insurance 
who  have  to  pay  for  fire  insurance  that  is  so  costly.    The  New  York  Fire  Insurance 
the  rates  are  high.    The  general  storekeeper  Exchange  makes  no  secret  of  the  fact  that 
occupying  a  frame  building  in  a  row  of  similar  substantially  every  company  admitted  to  do 
structures  in  a  small  town  without  fire  pro-  business  in  the  State  and  operating  in  the 
tection,  who  is  obliged  to  pay  4J^  per  cent,  dty  is  included  in  its  membership.    It  is  no 
for  his  insurance,  is  free  to  say  that  the  rates  less  freely  admitted  that  the  Exchange  exists 
are  outrageous.    His  assertion  is  corroborated  for  the  express  purpose  of  fixing  rates  to  be 
by  the  merchant  who  occupies  a  brick  build-  paid  by  policy  holders  and  controlling  the 
ing  in  a  town  with  some  fire  protection,  who  compensation  to  be  paid  to  brokers  and 
pays  I  per  cent. ;  by  the  Ohio  farmer  who  pays  agents,  both  of  which  powers  might  appear 
I  per  cent,  for  three  years  and  by  the  Tennes-  to  be  high  handed.    Also,  it  may  be  learned 
see  farmer,  who  pays  i)/^  per  cent,  for  the  same  through  the  Exchange  that  no  less  than  40 
period.     City  folk,  no  less  than  their  coimtry  per  cent,  of  the  money  received  as  premiums 
cousins,  are  convinced  that  rates  are  high,  for  insuring  property  in  New  York  City  is 
A  certain  candy  factory  in  a  ten-story  fire-  paid  out  for  expenses.    The  last  annual  re- 
proof building  having  a  floor  area  of  7000  port  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Under- 
square  feet  in  New  York  City  pays  30}^  cents  writers  shows  that  in  1909,  38.50  per  cent,  of 
per  $ioo  on  the  building  and  89^^  cents  on  all  the  premiums  paid  for  fire  insurance  in  the 
the   contents.    A  gas-fixtures  factory  also  United  States  was  consumed  in  expenses;  in 
occupied  by  a  single  tenant  in  a  non-fireproof   1908,  40.47  per  cent,  was  so  consiuned,  while 
building,  six  stories  high,  area  4600  square  for  the  entire  period  from  i860  to  1909  the 
feet,  pays  60  cents  per  $100  on  the  building  average  was  36.07  per  cent, 
and  86  cents  on  the  contents.    A  fireproof 

building  eight  stories  high  with  an  area  of  large  percentage  of  expense 

21,000  square  feet,  equipped  with  automatic 

sprinklers,  occupied  by  a  paper-box  factory  Such  an  extraordinary  ratio  of  legitimate 
and  a  printing  establishment,  pays  12.2  cents  expenses  to  receipts  hardly  seems  possible  to 
per  $100  on  the  building  and  21.4  cents  on  the  the  property  owner,  who  is  likely  to  think,  if 
contents.  Fireproof  apartment  houses  more  he  considers  the  matter  at  all,  that  the  simple 
than  ten  stories  high  pay  10  cents  per  $100  on  process  of  filling  out  the  blanks  in  a  printed 
the  building  and  14  cents  on  the  contents,  policy  form  by  an  agent  constitutes  the  whole 
while  an  orfinary  city  dwelling  occupied  by  a  process  of  fire  insurance.  The  situation 
single  tenant  pays  12  cents  per  $100  on  the  seems  suggestive  of  scandal  and  corruption, 
building  and  16  cents  on  the  contents.  Indeed,  an  examination  of  the  affairs  of  the 

Phoenix  Insurance  Company,  of  Brooklyn,  by 
"the  insurance  trust"  the  New  York  State  Insurance  Department 

in  October,  1909,  disclosed  disbursements  for 

Neither  is  the  average  policy  holder  in  any  promoting  or  retarding  legislation  which  led 
doubt  about  the  reason  why  rates  are  high,  to  a  general  public  investigation  beginning  in 
He  has  heard  that  fire  insurance  is  controlled  March,  1910.  Results  of  this  investigation 
by  a  trust;  and  to  the  popular  mind  that  showed  that  money  contributed  by  the  in- 
monosyllable  is  a  full  explanation  of  all  that  surance  companies  doing  business  in  the 
goes  wrong.  Still,  a  belief  is  not  necessarily  State  was  used  to  influence  legislation  between 
true  because  it  happens  to  be  widely  held.  1901  and  1909.  Some  of  this  money  was 
Possibly  a  better  explanation  for  excessive  traced  to  the  Republican  State  Committee  in 
ra^es  may  be  found  by  tracing  the  hundreds  recognition  of  the  interest  of  certain  com- 
of  millions  paid  annually  as  premiums  for  fire  mitteemen  at  the  time  various  bills  were 
insurance  to  their  final  destination.  passed.    Other  portions  of  the  fimd  were 

Superficially  the  facts  appear  to  bear  out  traced  to  prominent  politicians  and  others 
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with  influence.  Many  interesting  details  of  regulating  insurance  companies  in  1909 
were  also  developed  concerning  ^^stnke"  bills  was  $226,000.  The  corporation  tax  exacted 
and  the  log-rolling  of  such  l^s  in  and  out  of  from  insurance  companies  under  section  187 
committees  responsive  to  the  influence  of  of  the  tax  law  in  1909  was  $1,236,973.  Be- 
lobbyists  and  legii^ative  agents.  sides  this  a  so-called  reciprocal  tax  imposed 

But  the  aggregate  of  the  legislative  fimds  upon  companies  of  other  States  amoimted  to 
for  the  nine  years,  so  far  as  they  could  be  $427,074.  Even  this  is  not  all,  for  the  local 
traced  by  the  Insurance  Dq)artment,  was  authorities  of  every  municipality  in  the  State 
only  $150,000,  or  an  average  of  $16,500  a  having  a  flre  department  have  the  power  to 
year,  erf  which  a  part  was  used  for  the  travel-  levy  a  tax  of  2  per  cent  on  the  gross  pre- 
ing  expenses  of  individuals  and  delegations,  miums  collected  by  foreign  companies  within 
retainers  of  regular  counsd,  and. other  per-  the  limits  of  the  mimidpality.  Data  for  all 
fectly  proper  and  necessary  outlays  for  large  the  dties  in  the  State  are  not  available;  but 
corporations  whose  welfare  may  be  jeopard-  in  New  Ywk  City  this  special  tax  amoimted 
ized  by  inexpert  or  ill-advised  legislation.  The  to  $301,577,  whidi  added  to  the  other  items 
amoimt  used  for  improper  purposes,  there-  makes  a  total  of  $1,965,000.  This  is  not  all 
fore,  constituted  an  insignificant  percentage  of  the  taxes  cdlected  but  only  such  as  can  be 
the  $25,000,000  in  premiimis  collected  an-  accoimted  for.  Deducting  the  cost  of  State 
nually  in  New  York,  which  seems  to  show  regulation  there  remains  $1,739,000,  which,  if 
that  legislators  must  be  cheap.  In  the  pres-  left  in  the  pockets  of  the  policy  holders,  would 
ent  connection,  though,  this  fact  is  less  inter-  have  made  a  noticeable  reduction  in  the  rates, 
esting  than  the  failure  of  corrupt  expendi-  As  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  a  given 
tures  to  accoimt  for  the  extremely  high  cost  year's  business  results  in  a  net  loss  for  all  the 
of  doing  business.  The  reasons  must  be  companies,  they  actually  pay  the  tax  collector 
sought  elsewhere.  for  the  privilege  of  losing  money.    In  1893, 

for  example,  the  fire  insurance  business  of  the 
TAXATION  OF  COMPANIES  nation  showed  a  loss  of  $10,410,102,  yet  the 

companies  paid  $2,961,571  in  taxes  just  the 

A  liberal  share  of  the  expenses  of  insurance  same.  Adding  the  losses  for  the  four  years, 
companies  can  be  accounted  for  promptly  1889,  1891,  1892,  and  1898,  in  which  the  bal- 
under  the  head  of  taxes.  Of  the  $1,255,486,-  ance  was  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  ledger,  the 
068  collected  in  fire  premiums  in  the  United  aggregate  loss  for  the  five  years  was  $33,- 
States  in  the  five  years  ending  with  1909  no  296,021.  For  these  five  years  the  taxes 
less  than  $33,476,213  was  consumed  by  taxes,  levied  on  the  insurance  companies  amounted 
This  amounted  to  2.67  per  cent,  of  the  gross  to  $14,554,941.  Of  course  both  the  losses 
amount  of  premiums  collected.  But  as  and  the  taxes  had  to  be  recouped  and  the  only 
$736,911,795  in  fire  losses  were  paid  the  way  to  do  it  was  to  make  the  policy  holders 
taxes  represented  6.45  per  cent  of  the  pre-  foot  the  bill.  The  same  thing  happened  in 
miums  remaining  after  the  losses  had  been  1906,  when  the  San  Francisco  fire  bankrupted 
deducted;  or  in  other  words,  6.45  per  cent,  of  some  companies  and  pushed  all  the  others 
the  expenses.  Since  insurance  is  nothing  hard.  In  that  year  $245,387,087  was  col- 
more  nor  less  than  a  method  of  levying  taxes  lected  in  fire  premiums,  of  which  $235,290,029 
in  order  to  distribute  the  losses  by  fire,  the  went  to  pay  losses,  leaving  the  companies 
States  are  simply  levying  taxes  upon  taxes,  $10,097,058  to  apply  toward  the  payment  of 
or  to  put  it  another  way,  adding  an  extra  expenses.  Out  of  this  sum  $6,525,369  was 
burden  to  that  already  imposed  by  the  de-  paid  out  in  taxes.  In  other  words  the  fire 
struction  of  wealth.  For  it  must  not  be  for-  insurance  companies  that  year  paid  six  mil- 
gotten  that  an  insurance  company  cannot  pay  lions  and  a  half  for  the  privilege  of  achieving 
out  what  it  does  not  take  in.  The  taxes  paid  bankruptcy  or  near-bankruptcy.  The  sur- 
by  insurance  companies  are  simply  added  to  vivors  increased  the  rates  in  the  "San  Fran- 
the  premiums  paid  by  the  policy  holders.         dsco  advance,"  to  reimburse  them  for  the 

On  the  theory  that  those  who  pay  for  in-  enormous  losses.  There  was  no  other  way. 
surance  shall  be  guaranteed  the  protection 

for  which  they  pay  the  insurance  business  has  maintenance  of  salvage  corps 

been  subjected  to  regulation  by  the  State 

governments.  It  has  been  decided  by  the  Another  large  part  of  the  policy  holders' 
States  that  the  cost  of  regulation  should  be  money  passes  through  the  hands  of  the  insur- 
borne  by  the  companies  and  paid  for  by  the  ance  companies  for  illogical  purposes,  thus 
policy  holders.    In  New  York  State  the  cost  helping  to  maintain  high  rates.     Many  of  the 
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things  the  insurance  companies  do,  collecting  towns  have  been  inspected.    The  eiq>enses  <rf 

pay  therefor  from  the  policy  holders,  ought  the  committee  in  the  last  six  years  amounted 

properly  to  be  performed  by  the  municipal  to  $432,742.    The  Committee  on  Construc- 

or  State  governments.    One  of  these  items  of  tion  of  Buildings,  with  the  aid  of  an  eminent 

expense  is  the  maintenance  of  the  salvage  architect,  prepared  a  standard  building  cxxk 

corps  in  large  dties.    These  corps  respond  to  which  the  board  recommends  for  adoption  in 

fire  alarms  without  knowing  or  caring  whether  all  cities.     More  than  ten  thousand  copies 

the  fire  is  on  insured  premises  or  not.    They  of  this  code  have  been  distributed  free,  in 

render  important  service  in  preventing  the  addition  to  which  the  committee  maintains 

destruction  of  goods  by  water  and  smoke;  an  extensive  correspondence  with  municipal- 

they  are  imder  the  orders  of  the  fire  depart-  ities  relative  to  building  codes.    Also   the 

ment,  and  there  is  exactly  the  same  reasons  board  employs  a  committee  of  consulting 

for  supporting  them  at  public  expense  as  for  engineers  on  hazards,  devices  and  materials, 

maintaining   engine   and  hook  and  ladder  Finally,  there  is  the  Underwriters  National 

companies  by  that  method.    Yet  the  insur-  Electric  Association  to  formulate   imiform 

ance  companies  pay  the  bills  with  the  policy  rules  to  minimize  the  hazard  of  electricity, 

holders'   money.    In   New  York   City  the  To  sum  up,   the  National  Board  of   Fire 

support  of  the  salvage  corps  eats  up  i  per  cent  Underwriters  is   very  actively  engaged  in 

of  the  expense  fund.  inculcating  the  principles  of  sound  construc- 
tion and  in  guiding  the  public  in  the  selection 

DETECTION  OF  CRIMINALS  AND  INVESTIGATION  ^£  deviceS    ^  ^  ^ 

OF  MATERIALS  ^   ^^^^   ^^^^   ^^^^  ^f    ^^^   ^y^^   ^^ 

Another  task  which  should  be  performed  by  regulated  by  laws  which  are  enforced  at  pub- 

the  State  officers  who  are  paid  for  it,  is  that  lie  expense  instead  of  at  the  cost  of  policy 

of  detecting  and  punishing  the  crimes,  of  holders.    Indeed,  in  American  dties  there  is 

incendiarism  and  arson.    Yet  a  committee  of  a  pretense  of  performing  many  of  these  duties 

the  National  Board  of-  Fire  Underwriters  by  public  officials  who  are  supposed  to  see 

interests  itself  in  the  work,  of  course  at  the  that  whatever  laws  designed  to  prevent  fires 

expense  of  the  policy  holders.     Since  1873  may  happen  to  be  in  existence  are  respected; 

the  committee  has  offered  rewards  for  the  but  there  is  so  much  of  pretense  alid  so 

conviction  of  persons  guilty  of  arson  aggre-  little  of  genuine  efficiency  about  these  mu- 

gating    $1,982,225,    though    unfortimately,  nicipal  efforts  that  the  fire  insurance  com- 

only  $83,719  has  been  earned  through  277  panies  are  obliged  to  do  the  work  all  over 

convictions.  again,  so  that  the  policy  holders,  who  are 

Still  another  function  which  can  hardly  be  also  taxpayers,  enjoy  the  privilege  of  footing 

considered  as  a  legitimate  part  of  the  insiu--  the  same  bill  twice, 
ance  business  but  which  is  performed  by  the 

companies  and  paid  for  by  the  policy  holders,  other  expenses  of  the  business 

because  no  one  else  does  tie  work  as  it  should 

be  done,  is  the  testing  of  building  materials,  About  5  per  cent,  of  the  premium  is  re- 
heating and  lighting  devices,  and  appliances  quired  for  adjusters  and  special  agents, 
for  extinguishmg  fires,  through  the  medium  traveling  experts,  and  their  hotel  and  other 
of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  traveling  expenses  for  supervising  the  busi- 
laboratories  at  Chicago.  The  laboratories  ness.  Ten  per  cent,  goes  to  pay  the  official 
also  inspect  goods,  devices  and  materials  staff  at  headquarters,  clerks,  bookkeepers, 
entering  into  the  fire  hazard.  Groods  made  in  rent,  advertising,  postage,  expressage,  print- 
accordance  with  the  standards  of  the  board  ing,  stationery  and  general  office  expenses, 
may  have  affixed  the  official  label  of  the  lab-  The  largest  single  item  of  expense  is  the 
oratories.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  this  commission  to  brokers  and  agents,  which 
inspection  work  may  be  gathered  from  the  ranges  from  5  per  cent,  to  37)^  per  cent, 
fact  that  in  the  year  ending  March  31,  1910,  Lest  all  our  readers  should  be  tempted  to  be- 
16,815,920  labels  were  used.  come  insurance  agents,  it  may  be  explained 

The  board  also  maintains  at  the  expense  of  that  the  maximum  commission  is  only  paid 

the  policy  holders  a  staff  of  some  twenty  men  on  risks  so  small,  scattering,  and  hard  to  get 

under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  of  Fire  that  an  industrious  agent  cannot  make  a  Uv- 

Prevention  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  ing  on  them  exclusively.    The  scale  of  com- 

conditions  pertaining  to  water  supply,  fire  missions  is  so  carefully  adjusted  that  the 

departments,   and  structural  conditions  of  possible  annual  income  that  may  be  earned  is 

cities.     Upwards  of  m'ne  hundred  cities  and  only  sufficient  to  induce  the  right  sort  of  men 
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to  remain  in  the  business,  agents  being  con-  practicable.  Texas  tried  it,  but  gave  it  up. 
sidered  necessary  evils.  Kansas  tried,  but  the  law  as  it  now  stands 

limits  State  intervention  substantially  to  in- 
THE  YEARLY  PiRE  WASTE  quiries  and  recommendations.    The  National 

Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  tried  its  hand  at 

The  real  cause  of  high  rates  is  the  unneces-  rate-making,  but  abandoned  the  task  as 
sary  waste  by  fire,  which  in  the  \l^^  thirty-  beyond  its  powers  in  1888,  and  has  since 
five  years,  exclusive  of  forest,  mine,  and  restricted  its  efforts  to  other  matters  of  com- 
marine  fires,  amounted  to  $4,906,619,240.    In  mon  interest. 

1907,  a  normal  year,  recorded  fire  losses  were  Neither  can  any  single  company  imdertake 
$215,084,709,  while  fire  defense  cost  $241,-  to  make  rates  for  itself  without  inviting  ruin 
401,191.  The  sum  of  the  two  items  was  for  the  suffiderit  reason  that  it  cannot  have 
equal  to  half .  the  value  of  new  buildings  in  its  own  field  broad  enough  experience  upon 
erected.  The  fire  loss  alone  in  the  Unitai  which  to  base  a  rate  both  high  enough  for 
States  for  the  five  years  ending  with  1907  safety  and  low  enough  to  attract  business  in 
averaged  $3.02  per  capita  per  annum,  while  competition  with  other  companies, 
the  per  capita  loss  in  six  nations  of  Europe,  Since  conditions  vary  widely  in  different 
including  Germany  and  France,  for  the  same  localities,  so  that  a  rate  which  might  be 
period  averaged  33  cents  a  year.  Matters  are  equitable  in  Boston,  for  example,  might  be 
growing  worse  instead  of  better,  for  while  the  unjust  either  to  the  policy  holders  or  the  com- 
population  increased  73  per  cent,  between  panies  in  St.  Louis,  the  only  way  out  was  to 
1880  and  1909,  the  fire  loss  increased  134  create  local  boards  in  the  various  cities  to 
per  cent.  These  facts  sufficiently  explain  deal  with  rates.  This  method  has  received 
why  during  the  half-century  ending  with  1909  the  indorsement  of  the  investigating  com- 
an  average  of  58.43  per  cent,  of  premiiuns  mittee  of  the  New  York  Legislature,  which  in 
was  required  to  pay  losses.  It  also  indicates  its  report  filed  on  February  i  expressed  the 
the  obvious  way  to  reduce  rates.  belief  that  rate  wars  in  fire  insurance  tend 

With  58.43  per  cent,  of  premivmis  required  only  to  decrease  the  value  of  the  indemnity 
to  pay  losses  and  an  average  of  36.07  per  cent,  purchased.  On  the  same  principle  rebating 
for  expenses,  there  isn't  much  left  for  the  should  be  prohibited  imder  heavy  penalties, 
insurance  companies.  In  fact,  the  pickings  Under  the  terms  of  several  of  the  bills  pro- 
are  growing  scantier  every  year;  for  while  the  posed  by  this  committee,  the  State  Superin- 
average  expense  ratio  for  fifty  years  is  36.07  tendent  of  Insurance  would  have  increased 
it  shows  a  steady  growth  from  31.06  for  the  powers,  including  the  right  to  define  what 
decade  from  i860  to  1870  to  39.24  in  1908  shall  be  known  as  the  "congested  value  dis- 
and  38.50  in  1909.  Official  figures  gathered  tricts"  of  all  the  large  citicfe  of  the  country, 
by  the  New  York  State  Insurance  Depart-  and  to  secure  an  annual  report  from  all  the 
ment  for  the  eighteen  years  from  1 891  to  1908  companies  doing  business  in  New  York, 
show  that  an  average  of  only  3.06  per  cent,  specifying  the  amount  of  their  risk  in  such 
of  the  premiums  remained  with  the  companies  districts. 

as  profits  each  year.  The  only  other  changes  of  importance  rec- 

onmiended  by  the  committee  were  to  place 
HOW  RATES  ARE  MADE  the  rate-makuig  power  imder  the  supervision 

of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Insurance;  to 

An  average  profit  of  3.06  per  cent,  through-  require  brokers  and  agents  to  procure  licenses 
out  a  period  of  eighteen  years  is  hardly  com-  from  the  insurance  department  instead  of  the 
patible  with  accepted  ideas  of  trust  methods,  exchanges;  and  to  authorize  the  appointment 
As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  no  such  thing  as  of  a  fire  marshal  who,  with  two  deputies,  is  to 
an  insurance  trust.  The  instinct  of  self-  investigate  suspicious  fires  and  enforce  regida- 
preservation  has  compelled  the  various  com-  tions  to  prevent  fires. 

panies  to  pull  together  in  certain  specific  The  New  York  Fire  Insurance  Exchange 
things  for  the  common  good;  but  aside  from  endeavors  to  apportion  rates  so  that  each 
these  each  company  works  out  its  own  salva-  class  of  risks  may  come  as  near  as  possible  to 
tion.  These  specific  things  include  the  educa-  the  payment  of  its  own  losses  and  contribute 
tional  propaganda  and  the  fire  prevention  its  just  proportion  toward  expenses,  profit, 
campaign  conducted  by  the  National  Board  and  reserve  accounts,  distinguishing  between 
of  Fire  Underwriters  as  already  indicated,  the  individual  risks  of  the  same  class  so  that 
limiting  of  commissions  and  the  making  of  proper  credit  will  be  given  for  variations 
rates.     State  rate-making  seems  to  be  im-  above  the  standard  of  the  average  risk  of  that 
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class,  and  proper  charges  made  for  variations  So  successful  has  this  work  been  that  Man- 
below  the  standard.  It  is  an  essential  part  of  ager  Robb  was  able  to  report  last  October 
this  rate-making  power  to  enable  every  prop-  that  the  Exchange  had  done  almost  more 
erty  owner  to  see  why  his  insurance  costs  more  than  any  other  agency  both  to  improve  the 
or  less  than  his  neighbor's,  so  that  the  suspi-  quality  of  so-called  fireproof  construction  by 
cion,  as  well  as  the  practice,  of  imfair  (hs-  charging  for  defects  and  encouraging,  by  its 
crimination  may  be  removed.  low  fire^-:oof  building  rates,  the  multiplica- 
To  the  coimtry  merchant  occupying  a  frame  tion  of  standard  fireproof  structures  and  the 
building  with  other  frame  buildings  on  both  breaking  up  of  great  areas  of  conflagration 
sides  it  is  explained  that  the  exposure  risk  is  breeders. 

greater  than  in  the  case  of  his  friend  across  Undoubtedly  insurance  rates  are  a  great 

the  street  who  occupies  a  good  brick  building,  deal  higher  than  they  should  be,  but  it  is  not 

and  that  he  must  pay  for  this  extra  risk.   The  the  faiSt  of  the  insurance  coippanies.    The 

country  shopman  or  the  farmer  who  installs  way  to  reduce  rates  was  pointed  out  to  the 

a  gasolene  motor  is  made  to  see  that  he  there-  National  Conservation  Congress  at  St.  Paul 

by  increases  the  fire  hazard  which  necessitates  last  September  by  a  special  committee  of  the 

a  higher  rate.    Iowa  and  Illinois  farmers  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  in  the 

must  pay  extra  because  experience  has  dem-  following  recommendations: 

onstrated  that  lightning  causes  more  fires  i.  The  public  should  be  brought  to  understand 

there  than  m  other  parts  of  the  coimtry,  that  property  destroyed  by  fire  is  gone  forever  and 

while  in  the  South,  where  negro  labor  is  em-  is  not  replaced  by  the  distribution  of  insurance, 

ployed,  the  fire  hazard  is  shown  by  experience  ^^j<^V»f  ^^^\  collected  for  the  purpose. 

♦/>  K«  ^^«4^^-  4.1,0 «  ^lo^^rk^^^      tL  «iwv«4.    ♦u^  2.  The  States  should  severally  adopt  and  en- 

to  be  greater  than  elsewhere.    In  short,  the  f^rce  a  building  code  which  shall  require  a  hieh 

msurance  compames  are  at  pams  to  make  type  of  safe  construction,  essentially  following:  the 
clear  to  their  patrons  the  fact  that  there  are  code  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwaters, 
substantial  reasons  why  rates  vary  widely.  ^:  Municipalities  should  adopt  ordinances  ^y- 
o»A  -.!•  "Lij  iji.  Ai-*  erning  the  use  and  keeping  of  explosives,  especially 
City  ^hcy  holders  are  led  to  see  the  wis-  inflammablecommoditieslndotherspecialhWd^ 
dom  of  fire  prevention  when  they  are  taxed  such  as  electric  wiring,  the  storing  of  refuse,  waste, 
for  failure  to  install  safeguards.  For  exam-  packing  material,  etc.,  in  buildings,  yards  or  area- 
pie,  a  certain  building,  fireproof,  seventeen  ^^y^'  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^®  enforcement  of  such  ordi- 
stori^  high,  in  New  York  City  which  is  occu-  "T  The  States  should  severally  establish  and 
pied  by  a  number  of  mercantile  firms  would  support  the  office  of  fire  marshal  and  confer  on  the 
P^ty  24)^  cents  per  $100  on  the  building  were  fire  marshal  by  law  the  right  to  examine  under 

it  not  equipped  with  automatic  sprinklers  and  ?^^^'  ^^.  ^",*^''  Premises  and  to  make  arrests,  mak- 
,  .  ^Si'  c,  1  A  "i.  •  'A  i^g  It  the  duty  of  such  officer  to  examine  into  the 
automatic  fire  alarms.  As  it  is  it  pays  10  cause  and  origin  of  all  fires,  and  when  crime  has 
cents.  The  top-floor  tenant  would  have  to  been  committed  recjuiring  the  facts  to  be  sub- 
pay  $1,533  per  $100  on  his  stock  if  it  were  not  mitted  to  the  grand  jury  or  proper  indicting  body. 

for  the  automatic  sprinklers,   alarms,  and  .A\V^  ^"  cities  there  should  be  a  paid,  well- 

_.i             1.            r         a.x*«xu          -c  disciplined  non-political  fire  department  adequately 

watchmen;  but  now  he  gets  off  with  a  rate  equipped  with  modern  apparatus. 

of  70  cents.  6.  An  adequate  water  system  with  proper  dis- 

It  is  also  a  part  of  the  rate-making  funetion  tribution  and  pressure  should  be  installed  and 

to  bring  to  bear  every  proper  kind  of  pressure  maintained.    In  the  larger  cities  a  sef>aTate  high- 

and  inducement  for  the  ilnprovemen^  of  the  ^S^e  r:Li7>^rdi^inlrh  X^^^^^ 

hazard  and  the  reduction  of  the  fire  waste,  nence  of  general  conflagrations. 


THE  PREVENTION  OF  INSANITY 

BY  HOMER  FOLKS 

(Secretary  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association  of  New  York) 

A  MONG  the  stories  and  traditions  which  the  insane  now  in  hospitals  in  the  United 

^^    make  up  the  gossip  of  every  hamlet  and  States  number  at  least  200,000.    These  im- 

viUage,  one  of  the  strangest  chapters  is  that  fortimates,  if  gathered  together  in  one  place, 

about  the  man  who  "went  crazy."    The  men  would  make  up  a  dty  approximately  the  size 

as  they  talk  at  their  work,  the  women  in  their  of  Rochester,  St.  Paul,  Seattle,  Denver,  or 

households,  and  the  children  on  their  way  to  Louisville.    The  population  of  the  State  of 

and  from  school,  pass  on  from  one  to  another  Delaware  in  1910  is  almost  exactly  the  same 

the  account  of  the  strange  doings  of  a  man  as  the  number  of  insane  in  the  United  States 

who  tried  to  harness  his  team  to  the  wagon,  in   1904.    The  population  of  Nevada  and 

wrong-end  foremost,  or  to  drive  into  the  barn  Wyoming  in  1910  together  is  about  equal  to 

without  opening  the  doors,  or  who  thought  the  population  of  the  hospitals  for  the  insane 

the  angels  were  talking  to  him,  or  that  dev-  in  the  United  States.    The  total  annual  cost 

ils  were  after  him,  or  who  chased  children,  of  caring  for  the  insane  in  the  United  States  is 

fm  who  unexpectedly  attacked  a  friend.    The  in  the  neighborhood  of  $50,000,000  per  year. 

'  usually  ends  with  the  phrase,  "and  Aboutone-sixthof  the  total  expenditure  of  the 

*o  take  him  off  to  an  asylum."  State  of  New  York  is  for  the  care  of  the  insane. 

many  reasons  imfortimate  that  It  is,  of  course,  entirely  impossible  for  any 

removal  of  the  afflicted  person  to  one  of  us  to  appreciate  such  totals.    If  we 

n  which  he  may  be  humanely  cared  recall  the  distress  in  any  household  in  which 

ted  from  injury  to  himself  or  others  insanity  has  developed,  the  sufferings  of  the 

/e  the  best  of  medical  treatment,  patient,  the  anguish  of  his  family  and  friends^ 

lim  from  further  observation  by  the  the  loss  of  his  earnings,  with  in  many  cases 

ity.     The  lessons  which  would  be  the  resulting  pinch  of  poverty,  we  will  ac-^ 

by  each  community  if  its  insane  were  knowledge  our  inability  to  fully  measure  th^ 

'r  in  its  own  sight,  so  to  speak,  would  length,  breadth,  and  depth  of  the  calamity  in 

;edingly  valuable.    If  people  generally  one  single  instance.     By  what  process  of 

ore  of  the  insane  after  the  first  onset  of  mental  arithmetic  shall  we  multiply  by  the 

isease  they  would  learn  many  things  hundreds  of  thousands  one  such  story  of  loss 

1  now  are  known  only  to  a  few.    They  and  suffering? 

d  learn,  for  instance,  that  most  of  the 

le  are  practicaUy  hariiless;  that  mental  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^,^  ^™  ^^^^es  of 

.cbles  differ  greatly  in  degree  and  in  kind;  iNSANixYf' 

and  that  patience,  kindness,  and  sympathy  If  we  have  the  least  sympathy  with  our 

are  the  chief  factors  in  healing  the  diseases  of  fellow  himian  beings  upon  whom  this  afflic- 

the  mind  as  in  healing  many  other  ills.    The  tion  may  fall  directly  or  indirectly,  or  if  we 

seriousness  of  the  affliction,  and  the  burden  think  of  the  extraordinary  results  in  social 

which  it  imposes  on  the  community  would  be  betterment  which  could  be  had  from  the 

more  fully  realized,  and  there  would  be  read-  expenditure  of  this  $50,000,000  per  annum, 

ier  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  any  new  if  it  could  be  used  for  the  common  good,  we 

light  thrown  by  science  upon  the  nature,  must  quickly  see  that  the  phrase,  "the  pre- 

origin,  and  preventability  of  insanity.  vention  of  insanity'*  expresses  a  hope,  the 

It  will  doubtless  surprise  most  persons  to  fulfillment  of  which  would  be  of  the  utmost 

know  that  the  number  of  insane  persons  in  significance  to  the  hiunan  race.    Important, 

hospitals  in  the  United  States  on  January  i,  if  true.     Skepticism  will  undoubtedly  be  the 

1904  (no  later  figures  are  available  for  the  first  impression  of  many.    Of  all  the  ills  that 

country  as  a  whole)  was  not  less  than  150,151.  afflict  human  kind,  insanity  has  always  been 

This  was  more  than  double  the  number  in  regarded  as  the  most  mysterious;  sudden  in 

1890,  which  was  74,028.     From  1904  to  1910  its  onset,  proceeding  from  no  known  cause, 

the  insane  in  hospitals  in  New  York  alone  irrational,  impredictable,  indefinable;    only 

increased  25  per  cent.    It  is  safe  to  say  that  to  be  accoimted  for  by  the  mysterious  en- 

597 
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trance  into  the  human  frame  of  devils  or  the  campaign  for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis, 
influence,  unseen,  mysterious,  but  effective  which  was  described  in  the  Review  of  Re- 
and  terrible,  of  witches.  All  the  force  of  tradi-  views  for  April,  1910.  Through  the  volun- 
tion  and  instinctive  feeling  is  against  the  tary  contributions  of  individuals  a  fund  of 
probability  of  the  preventability  of  insanity.  $10,000  per  annum  for  a  period  of  three  years 

The  writer,  accustomed  to  visiting  public  is  being  collected  for  the  prevention  of  in- 
institutions  of  all  kinds  for  two  decades,  casu-  sanity,  or  for  the  promotion  of  mental  health; 
ally  remarked  to  the  medical  superintendent  and  an  executive  secretary  has  been  at  work 
of  a  large  hospital  for  the  insane  which  he  for  several  months.  A  serious  effort  is  being 
was  inspecting  some  two  years  ago,  looking  made  to  change  the  current  of  tradition  and  the 
about  at  hundreds  of  patients,  "I  suppose  you  attitude  of  the  average  citizen  of  the  Empire 
are  as  far  as  ever  from  knowing  what  brings  State  toward  the  subject  of  mental  disease, 
all  these  people  here."  What,  then,  are  some  of  these  causes  of 

"Not  at  all,"  said  the  superintendent,  "we  insanity?  While  the  layman  is  apt  to  speak 
know  perfectly  well  what  brings  many  of  of  insanity  as  though  it  were  some  one  dis- 
them  here.  As  to  others,  we  can  make  a  good  ease,  the  physician  instinctively  refers  to  it 
guess,  and  as  to  still  others,  we  know  but  in  a  manner  which  suggests  a  group  of  more  or 
little."  He  then  detailed,  in  the  course  of  less  unrelated  diseases,  proceeding  from  dif- 
two  hours'  conversation,  something  of  the  ferent  causes,  nmning  different  courses,  dif- 
extent  and  limitations  of  our  present  knowl-  fering  widely  as  to  curability,  and  having  in 
edge  of  the  causes  of  insanity.  Other  physi-  common  only  the  fact  of  mental  disturbance, 
cians,  experienced  in  "the  care  of  mental  dis- 
ease, were  questioned  and  a  surprising  agree-  the  real  cause  of  paresis 
ment  was  found.  All  of  the  physicians  con- 
nected with  hospitals  for  the  insane  or  having  One  of  the  most  dreadful  of  all  the  forms  of 
a  large  practice  in  the  treatment  of  nervous  insanity  is  that  which  is  popularly  known  as 
and  mental  diseases,  seemed  to  be  in  entire  "softening  of  the  brain"  and  is  known  scien- 
accord  as  to  the  direct,  specific,  unmistakable  tifically  as  paresis,  or  general  paralysis.  This 
causes  of  certain  forms  of  insanity.  In  talking  particular  form  of  insanity  is  absolutely  incur- 
about  these  causes  they  used  language  which  able  by  any  means  now  known  to  the  medical 
the  layman  could  understand  perfectly.  In  profession.  Those  afflicted  with  it  suffer  grad- 
speaking  of  certain  other  causes  their  language  ual  but  complete  mental  and  physical  decay, 
was  involved,  technical,  peculiar,  and  left  The  very  substance  of  the  brain  and  its  appear- 
upon  the  layman  the  final  impression  that,  ance  become  changed.  These  unfortvmates 
perhaps,  after  all,  they  did  not  really  know,  live  but  a  few  years.     During  the  past  year, 

600  men  were  admitted  to  State  hospitals  for 
SERIOUS  EFFORTS  FOR  PREVENTION  the  insane  in  the  State  of  New  York,  suffer- 

ing from  this  disease, — 17  per  cent,  of  all  the 

To  one  engaged  for  years  in  practical  men  who  were  admitted;  and  263  women,  or 
efforts  for  social  betterment,  it  is  instinctive  8  per  cent,  of  all  the  women  admitted, 
that  knowledge  should  be  applied.  If  the  The  medical  profession  knows  that  of 
causes  of  insanity  are  now  known,  it  admits  which,  to  the  present  time,  the  average  lay- 
of  no  argument  that,  if  these  causes  are  within  man  has  had  no  intimation  whatever,  that 
human  control,  a  serious  effort  should  be  this  disease  is  in  substantially  every  case,  if 
made  forthwith  to  control  them.  Here  and  not  in  every  case,  caused  by  an  earlier  disease 
there,  in  New  York,  Connecticut,  Illinois,  and  which  imtil  just  now  it  has  been  thought 
elsewhere,  this  set  of  facts  has  been  recog-  improper  to  mention  in  polite  sodely  and 
nized  at  about  the  same  time,  and  this  recog-  which  most  newspapers  will  not  refer  to, 
nition  has  crystallized  into  definite  move-  s)rphilis.  Syphilis  is  a  germ  disease.  It  is 
ments  for  the  "prevention  of  insanity,"  not  usually  acquired  in  the  course  of  immoral 
of  all  insanity,  of  course,  but  of  such  insanity  habits,  though  one  may  get  it  innocently, 
as  is  due  to  causes  which  are  known  and  which  Every  man  and  boy  should  know  that  by 
are  removable.  yielding    to   the   temptation    which   comes 

In  New  York  this  movement  is  in  the  hands  sooner  or  later  to  almost  every  man  and  boy, 
of  a  special  committee  of  the  State  Charities  to  go  with  immoral  women,  he  is  exposing 
Aid  Association,  including  men  and  women,  himself  to  the  probability  of  getting  this  dis- 
laymen  and  physicians.  Another  Committee  ease,  which  may  result  years  ^f  ter  in  incur- 
of  this  same  association  has  carried  on  for  able  insanity.  One  of  the  most  reputable 
the  past  three  years  a  particularly  successful  physicians  in  New  York  City,  of  wide  experi- 
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ence  in  the  treatment  of  insanity,  vouches  for  vention  of  insanity  are  not  temperance 
the  truthfuhiess  of  the  f crowing  statement:       societies;   they  were  not  formed  in  the  first 

r»       xi    ^u      J-  J  •           /  *t.       •    ^   •    *•  instance  by  people  who  were  particularly 

Recently,  there  died  in  one  of  the  private  insti-  .   .         .   j  /    fi_    1                            v^.               -e 

tutions  for  the  insane  in  this  State,  a  man  in  the  interested  m  the  temperance  question;   or  if 

prime  of  life,  who  had  previously  had  vigorous  SO  interested,  that  interest  foimd  expression 

health,  and  was  temperate,  of  good  character,  in  other  directions.  The  time  has  come,  how- 

happUy  married,  and  the  father  of  a  child.    He  ^^^    ^^en  every  person  desirous  of  promot- 

was  a  graduate  of  a  large  university,  and  had  large  .       A     t      i.t      •'jS.        .           ri.-   r  n 

means  which  he  had  inherited  and  had  added  to  by  "^g  the  health  and  happmess  of  his  fellow  men 

success  in  business.    The  infection,  of  which  gen-  and  in  preventing  disease,  and  especially  the 

eral  paralysis  was  the  final  outcome  several  years  great  scourges  of  tuberculosis  and  insanity, 

after  he  was  considered  perfectly  recovered  from  ^^^^    jojn    Y^^    ^    furthering    whatever 

the  infection,  was  contracted  when  he  entered  col-  .%     i      .      j  ^i.     a.    ^     r           ^-     i_m'^    ^ 

lege  and  was  the  result  of  a  reprehensible  prank  methods  stand  the  test  of  practicabihty  for 

of  some  of  his  fellow  students.  They  undertook  to  the  purpose  of  Stopping  the  exploitation  of 
initiate  him  into  some  of  the  demoralizing  features  the  weakness  of  human  beings  for  profit.  Let 
which  occasionally  enter  into  student  life,  and,  to  ^  recognize,  once  for  aU,  that  Uquors  are  not 
his  undoing,  ended  by  leaving  him  in  a  state  of  j     /^  u     j       i_    l   ^  x     u         u    -.i.  <l  1.1- 

alcoholic  intoxication  in  a  disorderiy  house.  made  to  be  drunk,  but  to  be  sold;  that  the 

most  difficult  factor  in  the  problem  of  intern- 
Over  the  door  of   every  immoral   resort  perance  is  not  the  man  who  wants  to  drink, 
might  truthfully  be  hung  "Incurable  insanity  but  the  man  who  wants  to  sell  drinks, 
may  be  contracted  here."    If  self-respect,the 

desirefor  the  good  opinion  of  others,  the  influ-  various  tendencies  and  abnormalities 
ence  of  religious  training,  and  the  attractions 

of  home  life  are  not  sufficient  to  prevent  this  There  is  another  group  of  causes  of  insanity 
kind  of  wrong-doing,  the  danger  of  con-  which  are,  so  to  speak,  the  by-products  of 
tracting  a  disease  which  may  result  in  incur-  other  diseases.  Typhoid  fever,  diphtheria, 
able  insanity  should  be  sufficient.  Who  can  influenza,  fever  following  childbirth,  and 
doubt  that  if  these  facts  were  generally  some  other  diseases,  occasionally  leave  the 
known  to  the  public,  as  they  are  known  to  systan  so  weakened  that  the  poison  produced 
physicians  familiar  with  mental  disease,  within  the  body  interferes  with  the  nervous 
they  would  have  a  profoimd  effect  upon  the  system  and  the  brain.  A  nervous  and  men- 
conduct  of  the  average  man  ?  tal  breakdown  follows  the  earlier  disease. 

Particularly  when  such  a  disease  is  accom- 
the  relation  of  alcohol  to  insanity       panied  by  profoimd.  discouragement,  anxiety, 

fear  of  suffering  on  the  part  of  family  or  friends^ 
Among  the  various  types  of  insanity,  of  or  fear  of  the  poorhouse,  there  is  a  distinct 
which  at  least  a  dozen  might  be  enumerated,  tendency  toward  mental  disturbance.  In  fact, 
three  are  so  directly  traceable  to  a  particular  every  effort  for  the  promotion  of  the  general 
cause  that,  thou^  differing  in  important  pubHc  health,  the  control  of  infectious  dis- 
aspects,  they  are  known  collectively  as  the  eases,  the  securing  of  a  pure  food  and  water  sup- 
alcoholic  insanities.  No  hospital  physician  ply,  of  healthful  conditions  of  work  in  factories, 
questions  the  direct  relation  of  cause  and  and  of  sanitary  conditions  in  homes,  helps  to 
effect  between  alcohol  and  these  three  types  prevent  mental  as  well  as  physical  diseases, 
of  insanity.  There  are  other  forms  of  insan-  Certain  other  forms  of  insanity,  which  are 
ity  to  which  the  use  of  alcohol  is  believed  by  not  clearly  imderstood,  appear  to  be  due  to 
many  to  be  a  contributing  cause  to  an  extent  what  are  called  "bad  mental  habits."  The 
as  yet  undefined  and  imcertain.  But  as  to  healthy  and  usual  state  of  mind  is  one  of  at 
these  three  types  of  insanity  there  is  no  dif-  least  moderate  satisfaction  with  life.  Diffi- 
ference  of  opinion.  They  are  due  directly  culties,  troubles,  obstacles,  and  anxieties 
and  exclusively  to  the  use  of  alcohol.  Its  come  to  us  all,  but  ordinarily  we  overcome 
discontinuance  may  be  followed  by  recovery;  them  and  find  satisfaction  and  reasonable 
its  continued  use  means  to  these  patients  comfort  in  our  every-day  occupations.  We 
insanity  and  early  death.  Here  again  the  enjoy  our  work,  our  homes,  our  social  life, 
proportion  of  men  admitted  to  hospitals  for  To  some  persons,  however,  the  bad  in  life 
the  insane  suffering  from  the  alcoholic  insani-  seems  to  outweigh  the  good.  Reflection 
ties  is  greater  than  the  proportion  of  women,  tends  to  become  attracted  to  the  things  that 
being,  roughly  speaking,  20  per  cent,  of  the  are  morbid,  depressing,  disturbing,  not  to  the 
men  admitted  and  10  per  cent,  of  the  women,  things  that  are  restful,  elevating,  inspiring.' 
The  State  Charities  Aid  Association  and  Along  with  this  goes  the  tendency  to  conceal 
the  other  organizations  engaged  in  the  pre-  one's  inner  thoughts,  to  be  imusually  sensit 
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tive,  suspicious,  to  cherish  slights,  injuries,  knowledge  find  actual  application?    If  pre- 

disappointments,    to    lose    interest    in    the  ventable,  how  can  insanity  be  prevented? 

ordinary  affairs  of  life  and  in  simple  pleasures,  There  is  a  striking  similarity  in  general  out- 

and  to  delight  in  the  things  that  are  secretive,  line  between  the  movement  for  the  preven- 

forbidden,  imnatural,  solitary.  tion  of  tuberculosis  and  that  for  the  preven- 

All  these  things  are  part  of  a  process  of  tion  of  insanity.  Probably  this  will  also  hold 
deterioration  which,  if  continued,  tends  to  true  of  future  movements  for  the  prevention 
develop  insanity.  Whether  they  are,  as  of  other  diseases.  Two  distinct  lines  are  in- 
many  believe,  actual  causes,  or  whether  they  dicated  from  the  outset.  One,  the  general 
are  but  the  symptoms  of  imderlying  causes  education  of  the  public  as  to  the  nature, 
far  down  in  our  physical  or  mental  make-ups,  cause,  and  modes  of  prevention  of  the  disease, 
we  are  not  sure.  Every  one  of  us  knows,  and  the  other  its  earlier  detection  and  treat- 
however,  that  to  some  extent  our  "feelings"  ment.  The  one  proceeds  upon  the  perfectly 
are  subject  to  control,  that  we  can  "give  up  safe  assimiption  that  if  people  generally 
to"  our  feelings  of  disappointment,  weari-  understand  the  facts  they  mil,  to  a  consider- 
ness,  and  anxiety;  or  we  can  "throw  them  able  degree,  adjust  their  lives  accordingly, 
off"  and  resolutely  go  about  our  duties  and  People  prefer  health  to  sickness,  sanity  to 
"lose  ourselves"  in  our  work  and  in  the  insanity,  freedom  to  incarceration.  If  men 
ordinary  affairs  of  life.  What  is  not  generally  and  boys  know  that  consorting  with  prosti- 
recognized  is  the  fact  that  apparently  these  tutes  is  very  likely  to  mean  syphilis,  and  that 
very  processes  of  "giving  up  to  "  our  feelings,  syphilis  may  mean  paresis  and  early  death, 
of  cherishing  slights,  of  brooding,  of  solitari-  theie  will  be  less  of  consorting  with  prosti- 
ness,  are  departures  from  the  normal  life  which,  tutes.  If  people  generally  know  that  the 
if  persisted  in,  do  actually  result  in  profoimd  habitual  and  excessive  use  of  alcohol  leads 
and  often  irreparable  mental  disturbances.  hundreds  of  men  and  women  every  year  to 

There  are  two  facts  which  to  the  average  the  doors  of  hospitals  for  the  insane,  there 

man  and  in  the  current  tradition  are  supposed  will  be  fewer  instances  of  the  habitual  and 

to  account  for  a  large  volimie  of  insanity,  excessive  use  of  alcohol.     Man  is  a  reasoning 

These  are  overwork  and  heredity.    As  a  mat-  animal.    He  does  not  bum  his  finger  twice 

ter  of  fact  it  is  doubtful  if  either  of  these  f ac-  in  the  same  fire.     He  is  not  wholly  rational, 

tors  ever  directly  causes  insanity.    Work,  but  he  tends  to  be  rational,  and  it  is  always 

even  severe  and  long  continued,  imaccom-  worth  while  to  inform  him. 
panied  by  worry,  is  rarely  a  cause  of  nervous 
or  mental  disease.  an  educational  campaign 

Heredity  plays  an  important  but  a  second- 
ary r61e.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  number.  On  this  safe  and  sure  basis  the  State  Chari- 
of  persons  actually  directly  inherit  insanity,  ties  Aid  Association,  has  outlined  and  is  carry- 
One  may  inherit  mental  instability,  a  tend-  ing  into  effect,  a  movement  for  popular  edu- 
ency  toward  insanity,  just  as  he  may  in-  cation,  along  scientific  lines  and  by  sound 
herit  a  tendency  toward  weak  lungs.  If,  in  psychological  methods,  as  to  the  causes  and 
my  ancestors,  there  were  cases  of  mental  dis-  prevention  of  insanity.  As  one  factor  in  this 
ease,  there  is  every  reason  on  my  part  for  educational  movement,  a  short  leaflet  has 
taking  special  care  of  my  health,  but  there  is  been  prepared,  stating  in  simple  language  the 
also  every  reason  for  not  being  imduly  or  essential  facts  as  to  the  causes  of  insanity  so 
especially  alarmed.  This  tendency  toward  far  as  they  are  now  known.  This  leaflet  is 
insanity  may  and  probably  will  lie  dormant  unique  in  that,  though  dealing  with  a  subject 
during  my  entire  life,  if  I  take  pains  to  con-  of  exceptional  complexity  and  obscurity,  it 
serve  my  bodily  strength  and  vigor,  to  form  bears  the  following  endorsement: 
healthful  and  temperate  habits,  to  avoid  un-  We  have  read  the  foregoing  pamphlet  and  find  it 
necessary  anxiety,  and  to  live  a  simple,  nor-  thoroughly  in  accord  with  present  scientific  au- 
mal  life.  The  great  majority  of  my  ancestors  thority: 
were  sane,  the  great  trend  of  my  inheritance,  Charles  L.  Dana,  M.D.  Fred.  Peterson,  M.D. 

therefore,  is  toward  health  and  sanity  and  ^!f^y'^^iIS"^^T^^^  X^""' ^^"T^'^n ' 

^  ^         *j  J.  ''  August  Hoch,  M.  D.  Bernard  Sachs,  M.D. 

not  toward  disease.  William  Mabon,  M.D.  M.  A.  Starr,  M.D. 

PRACTICAL  PREVENTIVE  WORK  It  would  be  impossible  to  find  eight  men 

whose  names  would  carry  greater  weight  with 

These  being  the  causes  of  insanity,  what  the  medical  profession  in  the  Empire  State  on 

can  be  done  about  them?     How  far  can  this  any  subject  having  to  do  with  nervous  and 
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mental  diseases.    Drs.  Dana,  Sachs,  and  Starr  case  of  insanity.    The  average  medical  prac- 

are  all  eminent  experts  in  mental  diseases,  tilioner  knows  very  little  of  the  early  syrnp- 

Dr.  Ferris  is  president  of  the  State  Commis-  toms    of    mental    disorder.    The    average 

sion    in  Limacy,   and    Drs.    Peterson    and  household,  office,  or  workshop  thinks  only 

Mabon    have    each    held    this  office.     Dr.  that  this   or  that  individual  is    queer    or 

Russell  was  formerly  State  Medical  Inspec-  moody,  but  does  not  regard  these  facts  as 

tor.    Dr.  Hoch  is  Director  of  the  Psychiatric  requiring  any  further  attention,  or  as  possibly 

Institute  on  Ward's  Island.    The  fact  that  suggesting  conditions  that  need  treatment, 

they  have  been  able  to  agree  on  such  a  state-  Just  as  the  lajonan  has  to  be  taught  that  a 

ment  is  in  itself  of  tremendous  significance,  persistent  cough,  a  little  fever  each  afternoon 

The  average  medical  practitioner,  and  cer-  and  a  general  feeling  of  weariness  may  mean 

tainly  the  average  lajonan,  may  well  accept  tuberculosis,  so  he  must  be  taught  that  cer- 

without  anxiety  or  question  a  pronoimcement  tain  other  things  may  mean  a  departure  from 

from  such  a  source.  the  normal  mental  life,  and  require  skilled 

This  leaflet  is  being  printed  not  by  hun-  help  and  a  change  in  the  manner  of  living, 
dreds,  or  thousands,  but  by  hundreds  of  thou-  Just  as  every  dty  is  coming  to  have  its  tuber- 
sands.  It  is  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  culosis  dispensary  at  which  any  person  may 
men,  women,  boys  and  girls,  through  every  secure  expert  examination  of  his  lungs,  so 
form  of  organization  willing  to  help  in  distrib-  every  considerable  center  of  population 
uting  it.  It  has  been  sent  to  every  physician  shoidd  have  an  agency  to  which  any  person 
in  the  State,  to  the  principal  of  every  public  could  be  taken  quietly  and  imobtrusively  for 
school,  to  all  clergymen,  college  presidents  advice  as  to  peculiarities  in  mental  habit  or 
and  faculties,  superintendents  of  dty  schools,  disposition  or  attitude  toward  life,  which  may 
health  officers,  coimty  school  commissioners,  indicate  the  beginnings  of  mental  disorder, 
secretaries  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s,  to  officers  of  labor  Spedal  dispensaries  for  the  earlier  recognition 
unions,  proprietors  of  factories,  department  and  treatment  of  mental  diseases  exist  in 
stores,  laimdries,  to  dty  offidals,  officers  of  the  many  foreign  dties  and  in  a  few  American 
local  granges,  officers  of  fraternal  orders;  in  dties.  They  have  a  clear  field  of  usefulness 
short,  to  aU  the  various  types  of  organizations  and  imdoubtedly  as  the  medical  profession 
that  are  willing  to  promote  such  an  effort  plants  such  outposts  in  that  little  explored 
for  the  public  good,  field,  the  congested  centers  of  dty  popula- 

The  newspapers  of  the  State  are  being  sup-  tion,  the  dispensary  or  dinic  for  nervous  and 
plied  from  time  to  time  with  material  stating  mental  diseases  will  be  one  of  its  important 
and  restating  the  essential  facts.    Not  too  facilities, 
frequently,  for  those  concerned  in  this  move- 
ment are  aware  that  it  might  be  quite  possible  KEEP  THE  DEVILS  OUT 
for  the  community  to  think  too  much  about 

its  mental  health.  The  campaign  must  pro-  No  other  fact  in  modem  sodal  life  is  so 
ceed  with  all  patience.  The  adjustment  to  hopeful  as  these  various  movements  for  the 
the  newer  attitudes  must  be  made  slowly,  prevention  of  disease.  Piously  daiming  to 
We  are  not  yet  consulting  the  monthly  record  value  human  life  above  all  else,  we  have  for 
of  admissions  to  State  hospitals  hoping  to  generation  after  generation,  by  our  acts,  de- 
find  any  diminution  due  to  our  efforts,  and  nied  our  words.  We  have  failed  to  do  the 
shall  not  do  so  for  many  weary  but  hopeful  things  which  would  preserve  human  life. 
months  to  come.  The  little  white  hearse  calls  at  the  door  for  one 

in  five  of  the  babies  bom  in  the  great  dties. 

TRAINING  IN  DETECTION  OF  SYMPTOMS  The  great  white  plague  has  taken  from  one- 
third  to  one-fifth  of  all  those  dying  in  middle 

As  in  the  tuberculosis  campaign,  so  also  in  life.     Insanity  has  filled  great  hospitals  until 

the  insanity  campaign,  a  second  line  of  effort,  teeming  populations  are  fiius  set  apart.    We 

paralleling  the  first  from  the  start,  is  the  have  suffered  all  these  things  to  be  done  be- 

establishment  of  spedfic  agendes  for   the  cause  the  lines  of  responsibility  were  hot 

earlier  detection  of  the  disease  and  its  earlier  clearly  defined, — because  the  facts  were  not 

treatment.    Just  as  the  average  practitioner  clear  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt.    This 

does  not  recognize  tuberculosis  in  its  earlier  comfortable  margin  of  uncertainty  affords  us 

stages,  and  the  average  man  does  not  know  refuge  no  longer.     Sdence  points  at  us  its 

that  anything  is  wrong  with  him  until  it  is  finger  and  says,  "Thou  art  the  man.    Thou 

often  too  late  for  him  to  regain  the  lost  art  thy  brother's  keeper."    We  now  know 

ground,  in  the  case  of  tuberculosis;  so  in  the  not  only  that  we  are  our  brother's  keepers, 
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but  we  know  how  to  keep  him;  how  to  pro-  years  are  to  be  pitied,  chiefly  because  they  will 

tecthim;  how  to  conserve  his  life  forces.    We  not  live  to  see  the  wonders  which  will  be  ac- 

know  how  to  build  up  a  strong,  vigorous  race,  complished  within  the  next  quarter-century 

fit  to  live;  fit  to  build  up  a  great  nation;  fit  in  the  control  of  the  great  ills  which  have 

for  great  deeds  of  constructive  social  life;  fit  afficted  mankind  through  centiuies  of  weari- 

to  promote  the  education,  uplifting,  strength-  ness  and  of    suffering,    and    among    them 

ening  of  the  masses,  not  simply  of  the  few.  insanity.    The  devils  are  not  to  be  cast  out, 

Those  who  have   already  passed  threescore  they  are  to  be  kept  from  getting  in. 


THE   FEDERAL  REGULATION  OF 
AMERICAN   RAILROADS 

BY  CHARLES  H.  MARSHALL 

(The  writer  of  the  following  article  has  had  much  experience  in  dealing  with  the  traffic  problems  of 
Western  railroads.  For  fourteen  years  he  was  with  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  under  the  late 
CoUis  P.  Huntington,  and  later  served  as  General  Eastern  Freight  and  Passenger  Agent  (in  New  York) 
of  the  Colorado  &  Southern  Railroad. — The  Editor.] 

pRIOR  to  the  enactment  of  the  Interstate  officials, — ostensibly  held  for  the  purpose  of 
^  Commerce  law,  April  5,  1887,  railroad  maintaining  rates, — ^became  simply  clearing- 
traffic  rates  (both  passenger  and  freight)  were  houses  for  the  purpose  of  passing  accusations 
administered  through  traffic  associations,  between  the  members,  one  against  another, 
These  assemblies  were  composed  of  traffic  as  to  the  violations  of  tariff  agreements;  and 
officials  who  were  in  charge  of  specified  tern-  ended  with  promises  to  maintain  thereafter 
tories.  For  instance,  the  traffic  east  of  the  the  integrity  of  published  rates. 
Mississippi  River  was  governed  by  a  body  Every  subordinate  freight  and  passenger 
of  raihroad  men  known  as  the  Joint  Traffic  man  was  accountable  to  his  higher  traffic 
Association,  and  west  of  the  Mississippi  official,  who  in  turn  was  responsible  to  the 
River,  by  various  organizations,  which  in-  president  of  each  road,  for  shrinkage  of 
eluded  the  Trans-Missouri  Freight  Asso-  freight  tonnage  and  passenger  revenues, 
ciation,  the  Colorado  and  Utah  Traffic  Bu-  Freight-traffic  representatives  would  leave 
reau,  the  Texas  Traffic  Association,  and  the  traffic  meetings  pledging  maintenance  of  rates 
Transcontinental  Association.  and  deliberately  go  to  shippers  and  tie  up 

The  most  prominent  of  these  traffic  organ-  business  for  weeks  and  even  months  in 
izations  were  the  Joint  Traffic  Association,  the  future  at  contract  concessions  from  the 
governing   rates   between  the  Atlantic  sea-  tariff. 

board  and  Chicago  and  the  Mississippi  River,       Passenger-traffic  officials  would  leave  their 
and  the  Transcontinental  Association.  organization  meetings  and  deliver  bundles 

The  results  anticipated  by  both  the  of  tickets  to  scalpers  and  brokers  to  be  dis- 
freight-traffic  officials  and  the  passenger-  posed  of  at  a  price  lower  than  that  for  which 
traffic  men  of  the  roads  comprising  these  the  public  could  purchase  them  at  the  au- 
associations,  were  not  only  to  maintain  rates  thorized  offices  of  the  various  roads, 
but  to  augment  freight  tonnage  and  passen-  Also,  the  ticket  agents  of  Eastern  roads 
ger  receipts,  respectively.  were  authorized  to  cut  rates  on  passenger 

traffic  beyond  Chicago  and  the  Mississippi 

RATE-CUTTING  UNDER  THE  OLD  REGIME       River,  for  passenger  business  to  be  routed 

by  special  lines;    and  these   ticket  agents 

To  accomplish  these  things  it  was  neces-  were  paid  monthly  vouchers  by  such  West- 
sary  to  have  many  representatives  of  both  em  connecting  lines.  These  vouchers  aggre- 
departments  of  the  railroad  traffic  in  the  gated  large  amounts  and  were  commissions 
field.  These  representatives  were  empow-  for  routing  the  business  over  such  lines  as 
ered  to  cut  freight  rates;  and  passenger  rev-  were  competing  for  the  passenger  traffic, 
enues  also  suffered  for  a  similar  reason.  There  were  many  instances  where  ticket 
Weekly   and    monthly   meetings    of    traffic  agents,  whose  monthly  salaries  were  nominal, 
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received  checks  from  Western  connections  without  considering  the  free  transportation 
that  augmented  their  income  into  the  thou-  to  politicians  and  office-holders  of  every  de- 
sands  per  month.  gree  in  the  nation,   States,  municipalities, 

Freight-traffic  wars  occurred  so  frequently  villages,  and  counties, — ^also  passes  to  the 
that  there  were  almost  constant  calls  for  clergy  and  their  families,  to  the  newspapers, 
meetings  to  be  held  at  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  for  advertising  and  other  considerations,  lo 
New  York,  and  other  centers  most  accessible  the  employees  and  families  of  employees  of 
to  traffic  officials.  •  other   roads,   to   shipping   clerks,   traveling 

In  1883,  shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  salesmen,  and  others. 
Himtington    Southern    Pacific    route    be- 
tween the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  the  Pa-  disregard  of  law 
dfic  coast,  the  other  transcontinental  roads 

then  existing,  namely,  the  Union  Pacific,  These  were  the  prevailing  conditions  be- 
the  Northern  Pacific  and  the  Santa  F6,  fore  the  operation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
became  aware  that  their  tonnage  was  be-  act,  which  as  originally  framed  was  sufficient 
ing  diverted  to  the  water-route,  through  to  encompass  the  protection  of  the  stock- 
New  Orleans.  holders  and  bond-holders  of  the  railroads. 

In  those  days  rates  from  the  Atlantic  sea-  with  the  elimination  of  such  ruinous  con- 
board  to  the  Pacific  Coast  were  based  on  a  fficts  for  traffic.  But  since  then  we  have 
first-class  rate  of  six  dollars  per  one  hundred  had  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law,  the  Elkins 
pounds  and  the  traffic  revenue  resultant  law  and  the  Hepburn  act,  every  one  of 
therefrom  was  well  worth  fighting  for.  which  accelerates  the  power  and  forcefulness 

During  1884-85,  a  freight  war  was  inau-  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  law. 
gurated  that  reduced  freight  rates  to  a  basis  For  many  months  and  even  years  after  the 
of  about  one  dollar  per  one  hundred  poimds.  Interstate  Commerce  law  was  passed  some 
without  fegard  to  classification,  and  fifty  railroads  disregarded  entirely  the  penalties 
cents  per  one  hundred  poimds  on  iron  and  connected  with  its  violation,  and  continued 
steel  products;  and  this  tremendous  shrink-  to  pay  rebates  on  freight,  commissions  to 
age  in  revenue  from  traffic  was  wasted  by  ticket  agents  and  "scalpers,"  and  to  give 
the  transcontinental  transportation  com-  free  transportation  to  those  who  could  con- 
panies.  troi  freight  tonnage. 

-Similar  conditions  were  operative  on  It  may  be  confidently  stated  that  few  of 
freight  traffic  between  competitive  points  the  railways  gave  the  slightest  heed  to  the 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  the  trunk-line  new  order  of  things  made  mandatory  by  the 
railroad  agents  contracting  for  whatever  busi-  Interstate  Commerce  law,  until  the  indict- 
ness  they  could  secure,  at  rates  lower  than  ment,  prosecution,  and  conviction  of  the 
the  published  schedule.  traffic  manager  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Rail- 

The  steamship  lines  operating  between  way  at  St.  Louis,  for  giving  rebates,  early  in 
Atlantic  ports  and  Gulf  ports, — ^assisted  by  President  Harrison's  administration.  The 
their  railway  connections  running  west  from  moral  effect  of  this,  however,  yielded  no 
New  Orleans  and  north  from  the  Texas  lasting  correction  of  these  illegal  practices, 
coast, — were  constantly  fighting  for  the  ever-  and  not  long  thereafter  the  situation  was  ex- 
increasing  freight  traffic  to  Texas  points  actly  the  same  as  before  the  statute  became 
and  the  territory  beyond.  Rates  were  cor-  operative;  and  the  complexities  of  the  ques- 
respondingly  disturbed  from  Chicago,  St.  tion  of  distribution  of  tonnage  between  com- 
Louis,  and  other  interior  commercial  and  peting  lines  again  confronted  the  railway 
manufacturing  centers  to  these  same  points  traffic  associations.  At  about  this  time  the 
of  destination.  A  general  chaotic  condition  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  entered  the  field 
of  rate  demoralization  from  and  to  all  de-  as  a  competitor  for  transcontinental  business 
fined  territories  within  the  United  States  ex-  within  the  United  States,  and  a  new  problem 
isted  from  each  year's  beginning  to  its  end  was  introduced  to  the  transcontinental  lines 
and  tranquillity  was  unknown.  of  this  country. 

Aside  from  the  direct  cutting  of  rates,  an-  After  these  periodical  belligerent  struggles 
nual  passes  over  all  the  roads  were  demanded  between  the  railways  for  tonnage  had  run 
by  the  larger  shippers  and  trip  passes  could  their  profitless  course,  traffic  managers  would 
be  had  for  the  asking.  The  passenger  de-  meet,  dismiss  their  latent  irritation,  and 
partments  of  all  the  great  railway  systems  adopt  some  cohesive  plan  for  restoring  pub- 
were  being  operated  at  a  loss.  No  concep-  lished  rates;  and  the  " rate  war "  would  again 
tion  of  these  dwarfed  revenues  is  possible  be  an  event  of  the  past,  until  implacable  dis- 
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trust  of  each  other  on  the  p)art  of  these  ofl&-  in  passenger  revenues,  for  the  reason  that 
cials  would  project  another  rate  war.  his  chief  executive  has  akeady  tested  the 

Actual  reformation  was  never  possible  pulse  of  business  conditions  and  can 
through  the  illogical  makeshifts  of  these  oft-  interpret  the  correct  causes  therefor  in 
recurring  conferences.    Adequate  relief  could  advance. 

be  secured  only  through  the  masterful  en-  It  must  not  be  assumed  that  all  the  rail- 
forcement  of  the  Commerce  act,  and  this  ways  willingly  conformed  eventually  to  those 
actually  has  come  to  pass  after  the  lapse  of  sections  of  the  'Conunerce  act  repressing 
years, — through  the  painstaking  investiga-  rebates  and  free  transportation.  Their  ac- 
tions and  prosecutions  by  the  Interstate  ceptance  of  conditions  was  gradual,  but  ulti- 
Commerce  Conunission.  mately  enforced  upon  them  by  the  tremendous 

number  of  indictments  and  convictions  and 

ENFORCEMENT  SECURED  BY  INTERSTATE       penalties  assesscd  imder  the  provisions  of 
COMMERCE  COMMISSION  the  Conmierce  act. 

Competitive   traffic  is   sought   for   much 

Rebates  and  free  transportation  now  exist  more  actively  now  than  ever  before,  but 
only  as  history,  and  have  been  expunged  upon  the  advanced  ideas  of  superiority  of 
from  the  vocabulary  of  the  railroad  man,  as  service  and  facilities,  whilst  the  personality 
well  as  the  shipper.  All  of  the  old-time  sub-  of  freight  and  passenger  men  and  their  activ- 
terfuges  for  manipulating  rates  have  been  ities  figure  not  a  little  in  the  results, 
abandoned,  such  as  free  storage  of  freight  on 

docks,  in  cars  or  in  freight  stations;  absorp-  augmented  railroad  earnings 

tion  of  demurrage  and  lighterage  charges; 

absorption  of  fictitious  "  arbitraries,"  from  It  is  not  doubted,  but  is  in  fact  well  known, 
so-called  points  of  origin,  up  to  steamship  that  the  railways  have  expended  vast  sums 
piers  on  freight  for  shipment  via  "water  and  for  improvements  during  the  past  decade, 
rail";  under-billing  in  weight  and  under-  But  what  has  become  of  the  enormous  sums 
classification;  false  description  of  contents  of  that  have  been  saved  by  the  increased 
packages;  filing  of  fictitious  claims  for  loss  receipts  from  freight  and  passenger  traffic 
or  damage  and  their  payment  through  con-  since  the  roads  abandoned  their  practices 
nivance  of  the  railways.  All  these  unlawful  of  formidable  waste  through  unlawful  manip- 
expedients  to  stimulate  business  were  made  ulation  of  rates  and  revenue?  Their  reckless- 
impossible  by  the  never-ending  vigilance  of  ness  and  extravagance  have  been  imparal- 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which  leled  in  these  respects.  A  large  proportion 
recruited  a  detective  or  investigating  force  of  improvements  by  the  railroads  have  been 
from  experienced  railroad  traflic  men  through-  independently  financed  and  there  is  appar- 
ent the  United  States.  By  this  plan  the  ently  an  abundance  of  excess  funds  in  this 
technical  imraveling  of  violations  of  the  Com-  country  for  future  demands  of  this  character, 
merce  act  was  centered  in  the  hands  of  Local  as  well  as  competitive  traffic  is  increas- 
trained  men.  ing  amazingly  and  thus  automatically  pro- 

vides the  railways  with  increased  business 
old  abuses  done  away  with  and  augmented  earnings,  no  portion  of  which 

is  now  wasted  by  rate  manipulation. 

The  indiscriminate  issuance  of  passes  to  The  decision  of  February  24,  191 1,  by  the 
public  officials,  politicians,  shippers,  consign-  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  den)dng 
ees,  "drummers,"  and  railroad  employees  certain  railroads  the  authority  to  advance 
\vithout  official  title,  has  absolutely  ter-  their  freight  rates  between  certain  defined 
minated.  Special  legislation  has  driven  the  territories,  cannot  but  be  characterized  as 
ticket  "scalper"  from  his  occupation.  The  just — ^and  will  eventually  be  so  regarded  by 
luxury  and  celerity  and  safety  of  traveling  the  companies  affected  by  the  decision, 
have  been  augmented  emphatically.  This  is  inevitable  because  of  the  clause  in  the 

Railway  traffic  associations  are  now  bu-  decision  conceding  the  advance  to  the  roads 
reaus,  devoted  to  uniformity  and  unanimity  if  the  latter  are  fortified  to  conclusively  prove 
of  legal  action;    the  standardizing  of  tariffs  its  necessity. 

and  division  sheets;  and  the  non-combative  This  decision  confirms  the  belief  that  there 
adjustment  of  perplexing  problems.  The  is  operative  federal  regulation  of  the  rail- 
traffic  manager  is  no  longer  harassed  by  the  ways, — ^and  hence  at  once  annihilates  all 
question  of  a  shrinkage  in  freight  tonnage  or  question  of  federal  ownership. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH 


WOMAN  AS  A  FACTOR  IN  THE   PEACE 

PROBLEM 


I 


T  is  a  useful  work  that  is  being  done  by  the  seemed  to  me  to  be  direct  heirs  of  the  generosity  of 
American  Association   for    International  ^^^^  forefathers;  the  emancipation  of  the  slave, 

Conciliation  in  the  pubHcation,  month  after  S'ho  ^^e';e^^^^^  ^^'  '^^  ^^^^'^"^  '^^^'^  ^^'  '^^^ 
month,  of  a  pamphlet  on  some  topic  calcu- 
lated to  advance  the  objects  of  the  associa-  Baron  d'Estoumelles  believes  that  the  in- 
tion.  The  March  issue,  on  "  Woman  and  the  fluence  of  woman  to-day  is  spreading,  and 
Cause  of  Peace,"  by  the  Baron  d'Estour-  that  it  is  secretly  working  against  war,  as 
nelles  de  Constant,  derives  additional  inter-  Joan  of  Arc  years  ago  worked  openly;  and 
est  from  the  recent  visit  to  the  United  States  this,  he  thinks,  is  why  the  influence  of  woman 
of  its  distinguished  author.  The  baron  has  always  been  antagonized;  why  it  is  an- 
urges  that  in  man's  own  interest  it  is  most  tagonized  to-day  and  will  be  for  years  to  come, 
important  that  woman  should  be  free,  be-  He  adds: 

cause  it  is  man  who  is  most  degraded  by  the  it  is  not  enough  to  dominate  woman,  to  take 
present  state  of  affairs.  After  remarking  that  advantage  of  her,  to  thrust  her  to  the  second  place, 
the  real  Frenchwoman— not  the  Frenchwom-  ^^^  way  to  reduce  her  to  absolute  powerle^ness 

an  of  the  novelists— is  "lost  to  view  behind  fJ^tlZ^^^-  ^'^^^'^ l*"^  "^^^  ^a"^  ^""^^  ^^^a^u"^ 
vr    \  .   .   "vv^*xji-j     *o     *vov  vv/  vxv.»T  i^iuuvL   ^Q  protest,  IS  to  bury  her  under  flowers,  to  debase 

the  smnmg  personality  of  her  husband,  her  her.    Of  course,  this  corruption  is  encouraged  by 

father,  her  son,"  and  that,  "subordinated  as  all  those  who  profit  by  it,  beginning  with  the  rich 

she  is  by  custom  and  law,  she  is  satisfied  if   men's  sons  who  must  have  their  fling.   These  must 

<ihf^  iQ  nnlitf-lv  trpa tpH  in  onriVtv  anH  rP^n^rtpH    ^^  ^'^^^^  ^*^  ^'^»  ^"^  ^®  ™"®t  not  forget  that 

sne  IS  ponteiy  treated  m  soaety  and  respited  ^^^  y^^^y^  jg  j^^^j     ^^.3  gj^g  ^^  ^^e  cost  of  other 

at   home    ;    that    the    Englishwoman      de-  youth.    Thus  there  Is  developed  a  whole  more  or 

mands  more;  she  worries  little  about  her  wel-  less  unconscious  system  of  corruption,  working 

fare,  but,  m  the  middle  class  and  m  the  aris-  ^^'^  above  down,  from  those  who  ought  to  be 

tocracy,   at  any   rate,   she    receives  more  L:ri"^f%^rg^!.Ty™?LuJ^^hi^^^^^^^^^^ 

consideration,     he  has   this   to   say   about  porations  are  enriching  themselves,  just  as  in  every 

woman  in  America:  country  the  city,  or  the  State  itself,  waxes  rich 

from  alcohol.  .  We  preach  abstinence,  and  we  de- 

In  America  and  in  the  English  colonies  her  nounce  the  poison,  but  we  sell  it. 
triumph  is  complete.  In  a  country  peopled  by  im-  Naturally  it  is  the  children  of  the  poor  and  de- 
migration  the  position  of  woman  rises  rapidly  as  fenseless  who  are  the  victims,  not  those  of  the  rich 
the  result  of  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  of  the  full  and  protected.  Young  girls,  hardly  more  than 
exercise  of  her  responsibility.  She  could  not  live  at  children,  fall  by  millions  into  the  net  which  is 
all  if  the  general  interest  did  not  protect  her  ener-  spread  forth  to  catch  them.  At  the  doors  of  the 
getically  against  the  rigors  of  the  new  environ-  kitchen  and  the  workshop  they  are  greeted  by  a 
ment.  Through  her  are  kept  alive  the  memories  special  type  of  illustrated  literature  designed  to 
of  the  distant  fatherland,  of  the  forefathers,  of  the  emphasize  their  isolation  and  unhappiness,  for  the 
abandoned  hearth;  she  is  the  hope  of  the  new  race;  sole  purpose  of  turning  them  from  honest  lives, 
she  is  the  Good  Fairy;  she  represents  comfort,  to  And  this  is  possible  beSiuse  of  the  indifference  of 
say  nothing  of  charm.  It  is  not  astonishing  that  respectable  women,  who  sit  at  home,  and  of  the 
she  should  turn  this  reversal  of  position  to  her  own  public  at  large,  who  know  nothing  about  it.  And 
profit  and  to  the  profit  of  her  children.  Within  a  still  people  are  astonished  when  in  revenge  some  of 
few  years,  I  have  seen  the  accomplishment  of  great  those  wretched  creatures,  before  being  cast  aside  as 
advances  in  America  in  the  education  of  women  and  spoiled  food  and  swept  into  the  stream  of  oblivion, 
of  children,  and  as  an  inevitable  consequence,  in  have  incited  the  "Apaches"  against  the  "Bourgeois." 
education  toward  Peace.  Nothing,  indeed,  com-  tt«  v  i.  i_  i_ 
pares  in  importance  with  this  fundamental  work.  Hitherto  the  women  have  not  known  how, 

Woman  now  rules  her  husband  and  the  child  or  have  not  wished,  to  organize  themselves 


thechicken'swing,hereplied:  "I  have  never  tasted  ever,  must  soon  bring  the  women  together; 

it.    When  I  was  a  youngster  it  went  to  our  parents;  and,  far  from  being  an  anarchic  element  in 

^"^f^A  'lu^'^V  '^"'*  c.^i^'*^"-"   'These  children,  society,  the  mfluence  of  woman  would  prove 

spoiled  though  some  of  them  may  be,  are  free  .     1     •/       r  4.      •     *       4.    j       ^^  •    ^.i.        r  * 

bSWs.    At  a  memorable  meeting  in  New  York,  to  be  its  safety,  just  as  to-day  it  is  the  safety 

when  I  spoke  to  an  audience  of  children,  they  of  the  family. 


ws 


I 
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WAR  ON  THE  HOOKWORM-THE  ROCKEFELLER 

SANITARY  COMMISSION 

TT  is  exactly  nine  years  ago  (May,  1902)  pensaries  at  various  points  in  the  island. 

^  that  Dr.  Charies  Wardell  Stiles  published  At  these  dispensaries  every  sufferer  may  ob- 

a  little  two-page  pamphlet  annoimcing  the  tain  a  microscopic  diagnosis,  a  free  specific 

new  American  hookworm,  which  he  later  for  his  disease,  together  with  printed  matter 

called  the  Necatar  Americanus,  the  "Amer-  and  verbal  explanation.     In  the  five  years 

ican  murderer."    In  October,  1909,  Mr.  J.  up  to  June  30,  1909,  there  were  between  40 

D.  Rockefeller  gave  $1,000,000,  to  be  de-  and  50  per  cent,  of  complete  cures,  and  in 

voted  to  the  eradication  and  prevention  of  November,  1910,  the  total  nimiber  of  persons 

the  hookworm  disease.    The  administration  treated  in  Porto  Rico  had  reached  287,000. 
of  this  fund  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  com-       The  Rockefeller  Sanitary  Commission  has 

mission  composed  of  a  number  of  well-known  its  headquarters  in  the  city  of  Washington, 

physicians,  educators,  and  publicists,  includ-  Its  operations,  as  the  name  indicates,  he  in 

ing  Dr.  Stiles  and  Mr.  Wickliffe  Rose,  who  the  direction  of  the  prevention  of  disease  by 

became  administrative  secretary  of  the  com-  the  introduction  of  improved  sanitary  pre- 

mission.    At  first  known  as  the  Rockefeller  cautions  to  the  absence  of  which  the  propaga- 

Hookworm  Commission,  it  later  adopted  the  tion  of  the  hookworm  disease  has  been  so 

oflficial  title  The  Rockefeller  Sanitary  Com-  largely  due.     The   Commission   cooperates 

mission  for  the  Eradication  of  Hookworm  with  the  State  health  authorities,  making  an 

Disease,  with  the  short  title  Rockefeller  Sani-  appropriation  to  the  State  board  of  health 

tary   Commission.     In   the  South  Atlantic  for   the   eradication   of  hookworm  disease. 

Quarterly,  Prof.  William  H.  Glasson  gives  an  The  board  elects  an  executive  oflficer.    The 

account  of  the  work  of  the  commission  to  State  is  divided  into  districts,  and  physicians 

the  end  of  last  year,  and  as  introductory  are  appointed  as  inspectors  to  locate  in- 

thereto  describes  the  work  of  the  Legislature  fected  persons.     Where  possible,  the  treat- 

of  Porto  Rico  in  regard  to  hookworm  disease,  ment  is  by  the  family  physician;   and  vari- 

We  read:  ous  methods  are  used  to  provide  for  the 

The  offi^anized  campaign  on  American  soil  for  ,,7.^1    *          j  ^     ^1.     j«  ^  •!_   -..•          r  i_     1 
the  eradication  of  hookworm  disease  began  in  the  With  regard  to  the  distnbution  of  hook- 
island  of  Porto   Rico.    At  the  close  of  the  war  worm    infection    throughout    the    Southern 
with  Spain,  living  conditions  for  the  masses  in  States,  the  Commission  reports: 
that  island  were  bad  because  of  the  war  anH  of  a 

failure  to  make  crops.    In  August,  1899,  while  the  7^^   examinations   being   made  at   the   State 

military  government   was  in  control,  a  terrible  laboratory  are  demonstrating  that  the  infection 

cyclone  visited  the  island.     The  loss  of  life  was  jg  widespread— much  more  so  than  any  of  us  sus- 

great,  and  there  was  a  general  condition  of  destitu-  pected  one  year  ago.     The  infection  has  in  thb 

tion  among  the  poorer  inhabitants.     Dr.  Bailey  short  time  been  demonstrated  in  91  out  of  a  total 

K.  Ashford,  of  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  United  ^f  jqq  counties  in  Virginia;   in  97  out  of  the  98 

States  Army,  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  large  field  counties  in  North  Carolina;  in  22  out  of  43  coun- 

hospital  to  aid  in  canne  for  the  sufferers.    He  was  tj^s  in  South  CaroUna,  and  these  distributed  over 

feeding  many  peop  e  who  were  said  to  be  starving  ^he  whole  State;    in  108  of  the  145  counties  in 

but  he  did  not  find  that  they  improved  as  he  ex-  Georgia;  in  63  of  the  67  counties  in  Alabama;  in 

pected.     Abundant  food  failed  to  produce  any  i^uislana  two  months'   work  has  demonstrated 

appreciable   effect    upon   the   prevalent   anemia,  infection  in  23  parishes;  in  Mississippi  it  has  been 

Therefore  Dr.  Ashford  came  to    the  conclusion  demonstrated  in  65  of  the  76  counties;  in  Arkan- 

that  there  existed  some  other  cause  not  only  for  gas,  in  20  counties  in  the  southern  part  of  the 

the  condition  of  these  patients  but  also  for  that  state,  where  the  survey  has  been  made  by  per- 

of  the  great  number  of  anemic^  found  throughout  sonal  inspection  with  microscopic  examinations; 

Porto  Rico.     After  investigation  of  many  cases,  j^  Tennessee,  which  has  no  State  laboratory,  mi- 

he  was  led  to  examine  the  feces  of  the  patients,  croscopic  examinations  by  the  State  director  and 

found  eggs  present,  and  established  the  fact  that  his  staff  have  demonstrated  the  infection  in  52 

the  hookworm  was  the  cause  of  the  disease.  of  the  96  counties,  and  these  situated  in  every 

section  of  the  State. 

As  the  result  of  Dr.  Ashford's  researches,  These  examinations  being  made  at  the  labora- 

a  commission  was  appointed  and  the  Legisla-  [ones^-  ^^^'^^^^  ^^J^  ^y  £-P^e^- 

ture  of  Porto  Rico  m  February,  1904,  appro-  ^as  just  completed  an  examination  of  5556  jjeo- 

priated  $5000,  in  1905  $15,000,  and  in  1906  pie,  taken  by  groups  without  reference  to  clinical 

$50,000,  creating  in  the  last-named  year  a  per-  symptoms.     These  people   are   college  students, 

manent  Porto  Rico  Anemia  Commission.  The  soldiers,  orphans,  public-school    children    of   aU 

-^     ^      ^.  .  •     ^    xi-      i_     1  ages  and   conditions.      The    records   show    that 

Porto   Rican   campaign   agamst   the   hook-  J  the  5556  persons,  2408,  or  43  per  cent.,  are 

worm  is  carried  on  mainly  by  means  of  dis-  infected. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH  607 

These  two  groups  of  facts  are  growing  in  volume  munity  of  having  every  carrier  of  infection  exam- 
daily;   being  the  records  of  microscopic  examina-  ined  and  treated, 
tions  made  by  experts,  their  accuracy  cannot  be 

questioned.    They  show  that  the  infection  is  very       The  Florida  State  Department  of  Health 

prevalent  among  the  people,  that  all  classes  of  is    continuing    an    independent    campaign 

people  are  subject  to  it,  and  that  it  is  distributed  against  hookworm  disease,  which  had  been 

over  large  areas  of  each  of  the  States;   they  bring  ,  ^         ,    -        , ,  '2*         r  ^i_     t»     i_ 

home  to  the  people  living  in  these  infected  areas  begun  before  the  orgamzation  of  the  Rocke- 

the  importance  to  the  individual  and  to  the  com-  feller  Commission. 


THREATENED  REVOLUTION  IN  SOUTH 

CAROLINA 

IN  the  South,  in  spite  of  some  inevitable  and  the  wage-earners  of  every  sort  uniting  in 

*     social  differences,  there  is  much  that  is  ^PP^^ioSI?',.  ^u     .        *•       r  j 

.       ,1     ,  ..     '  J  ^i.  •  ^  In  1885  there  was  the  stagnation  of  despair  m 

common  to  aU  white  men;  and  then-  poverty,   politics,  to  be  followed  by  the  commotion  among 

the  misfortunes  they  have  suffered,  and  the   the  landowners  five  years  later.     In  1910  we  have 

dangers  they  have  faced  have  welded  them  the  same  stagnation  on  the  part  of  the  landowners, 

together  and  savfd  them  from  the  cruel  dis-  ^"^  ^'"^"^  an  opposite  cause.    The  farmers  are  not 

^  .  n     •     'J     a.  ^  ^     •  1  and  cannot  be  aroused  to  acute  political  activity, 

sensions  usually  madent  to  matenal  progress  because  they  are  contented;  but,if  there  benoout- 

under  competitive  conditions.     Shall  this  im-  ward  unrest  on  the  part  of  wage-earners  now,  that  is 

munity  continue?     As  the  sim  of  a  new  day  no  reason  why  it  may  not  show  itself  at  any  moment, 
rises  to  enfold  the  clear  prospect  of  a  splendid 


divisions  that  so  often  have  made  prosperity  wnites  01  tne  ^outn  mat  senous  ana  perma- 

unreal  elsewhere?    With  strikes  of  weekly  or  ?^^^  ^.^^^^  ^^^  ^^^\^  ^^  the  negro  as  an 

daily  occurrence  in  one  or  another  part  of  the  incident  cannot  take  place    at  least  withm 

North  to  admonish  them  of  the  dangers  of  ^^^  ^?5^^  ^^^^^J^  ^^^Vu  ^^ZV^'  however, 

what  we  carelessly  call   "prosperity,"  can  this  difference  between  the  conditions  of  1890 

they  do  nothing  to  ward  them  off?    Is  it  not  ^^.^    ^^^''^f  ,.P^^^5^  .[^'"'t^'fr     ''''''^^' 

possible  for  the  South  to  furnish  the  world  ^^^.^l^y^  ^^9  factions  felt  the  shallowness  of 

with  the  spectacle  of  prosperity  that  is  not  their  bickenngs,  and  the  great  sound,  heal^^^^^ 

wholly  selfish  and  unequal  as  between  man  Z^^^    ^^^y   f^^^^^    held  firmly   together, 

and  man?    These  are  questions  propounded  ^}^'^  ^,^,^^/  ^^^  ""^^^  f  uv  ^^  people  m 

in  the  Sewanee  Review  by  Mr.  WilUam  W.  i^90.    With  two  classes  of  white  people,  the 

Ball, of  Columbia,  South CaroUna,  who  traces  ^^f??^^  ^f  ^«^^^^^J^  \ T  fuu\''!'uZ  ""'^^ 
the  industrial  conditions  of  his  State  for  the  t  ^.^^/^^^  ^P^^^  ^^^  ^i?^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^.P^'^ 
past  quarter-century,  and  arrives  at  the  con-  ^f^S  the  negroes)  is  trebled.  Two  of  these 
elusion  that  it  is  "in  the  midst  of  an  Indus-  classes  will  have  m  common  one  of  the  strong- 
trial  revolution."     He  writes:  p^  motives,  if  not  the  strongest,  known  to  the 

human  heart — the  motive  to  get  the  most 
Instead  of  a  dominating  landowning  class,  we  bread  and  meat  for  a  day's  work.  Obviously, 
have  two  classes  of  people,  landowners  and  other  says  Mr.  Ball,  if  any  conscienceless  dema- 
capitalists  (the  owners  of  stores,  mills,  and  shops),  gogue  should  arise  to  attempt  the  destruc- 
and  a  white  wage-earning  class,  and  the  latter  is  ^^^^  ^f  ^^^^  ^^^  the  way  would  be 
swellmg  immensely  m  numbers  and  political  po-     ,  /•      1  •     1         •  1^  xt_        '^  i_       i. 

tency.     .  .  It  is  too  early  to  say  thit  the  white  Nearer  for  his  knavishness  than  it  has  been 

laborers  on  the  farms   (exclusive  of  landowning  heretofore. 

laborers)  will  reach  numerical  importance,  but  the  In  furthering  the  industrial  development  of 

drift  is  in  that  direction.    That  the  town  and  vil-  g^^th  CaroHna,  the  duty  of  press  and  public 

lage  laboring  class  IS  large  and  growing,  IS  the  pros-  ,.,        ,       u  i_     .              ^       Vi.*     1  j*   •  • 

ent  fact.                       &          &         &•           k  g^l^j^^  should  be  to  prevent  political  division. 

Some  loose  commentator  has  said  that  a  political  To  quote  the  same  writer  further: 
revolution  is  due  in  South  Carolina  at  the  end 

of  thirty-year  periods,  speaking  roundly.     If  we  This  consummation  is  to  be  effected  by  develop- 

reckon  1890  as  such  an  event, — and  this  I  deny,  ing  the  man  as  the  industrial  unit.     To  my  mind, 

— another  is  to  be  expected  in   1920, — and  this  a  community  of  1000  heads  of  families  owning 

I    do    not    prophesy, — but    it    is    reasonable    to  their  own  homes  is  superior  in  every  desirable  way 

prophesy  that  when  next  there  shall  be  a  cleavage  to  another  having  10,000  heads  of  families  of  whom 

in  tne  body  politic  in  South  Carolina,  it  will  be  on  1000  own  homes.     The  ownership  of  a  home  is  the 

the   lines  of   capital  and   labor — the   landowners  sheet-anchor    of    good    citizenship.     Increase    of 

forming    the    center    of    the    capitalistic    array  town  population  is  a  boon,  first  of  all  to  the  real- 
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estate  holder  who  has  land  to  sell,  and  then  to  the  to  better  himself.     What  the  State  should  do 

merchant,  hotel  keeper,  and  every  other  capitaUst,  -^  ^^  ^^ake  the  landless   South  Carolinian 

including  the  farmer  who  supplies  the  town  market;  ,      ^i~x         j  .i_         ^    j     T^  y*"^"**^ 

but  to  the  wage-earner,  who  has  only  labor  to  sell  and  alanolord;  and  the  way  to  do  tins  is  to  make 

its  price  to  buy  with,  it  may  be.  it  usually  is,  the  re-  him  an  expert  farmer  so  that  he  can  earn  a 

verse.  Arguing  f  romthispremise, the  first  step  should  livelihood  on  ten  to  twenty-five  acres.     As 

betoencourage,tostimulate,toenable,sofarasp^  Mr.  Ball  here  remarks,,  when  the  man  has 

sible,  the  wage-earner  to  become  a  capitalist;  that  IS,  ,           'j^'h      j       i        j               xi_ 

tostakehimselfinthecommunitybybuyingahome.  t>een  mdustnaUy  developed  so  as  to  share 

fairly  in  the  resources  of  the  State,  the  germs 

.There  is   much   meaningless   talk   about  of  political  evil  are  eradicated  in  him.  If  there 

"trusts  " ;  but  the  monster  trust  is  the  land  are  any  signs  of  a  political  revolution  to  result 

trust.    When  the  price  of  land  has  moimted  from  the  laboring  man's  discontent  the  wise 

so  high  that  the  poor  cannot  own  farms,  and  policy  is  to  meet  it  and  check  it  by  helping  him 

the  large  domains  are  in  the  hands  of  the  to  become  a  small  capitalist,  a  home-owner  in 

few,  there  is  little  chance  of  the  average  man  thetownoralandowningfarmerinthecountry. 


RABIES-PREVENTION  BETTER  THAN  CURE 

'T^HAT  rabies,  or  hydrophobia — to  give  the  cases  that  have  been  bitten,*but  if  the  disease 

-■•    disease  its  popular  name — ^is  a  real  evil  in  is  to  be  prevented  and  suppressed,  it  will  not 

the  community,  calling  for  suppression  and  be  done  by  the  medical  profession."    To 

eradication,  the  figiu-es  presented  by  Dr.  F.  C.  quote  him  further: 

Walsh,  of  Chi^go,  in  the  current   Forum  L^t  us  not  mince  matters.  .  .  .  Every  dog  with- 

incontestably    demonstrate.     In    States    as  out  an  owner,  every  stray  dog,  and  every  un- 

widely  separated  as  New  York  and  Indiana  muzzled  dog  regardless  of  ownership,  must  be 

rabies  has  been  rampant  for  the  past  three  or  funded  up  and  painlessly  put  out  of  the  way;  not 

£                       rr»i.     •             1  ^              J      r  XT  merely  during  the  midsummer  months,  but  dunng 

four  years.     The  mcomplete  records  of  New  ^ll  the  winter  months  as  well;   for  our  vigilance 

York  show  that  during  the  past  three  years  cannot  safely  be  relaxed  for  one  single  hour,  in  any 

there  were  bitten  by  mad  animals:  one  month,  week,  or  day  of  the  entire  year.  That 

is,  if  we  wish  to  exterminate  the  terrorizing,  de- 

105  persons,  of  which  number  12  died.  structive  nuisance.    Unless  the  policy  suggested,  or 

10  horses     "      "           "        5     "  a  better  one,  be  carried  into  effect,  and  especially 
68  cattle      "       "            "      38     "    •  in  those  States  already  mentioned,  where  rabies  is 

11  swine      "       "           *'       10     "  epidemic,  we  may  expect  its  ravages  to  increase,  or 

forever  go  on  unnecessarily.  There  is  no  room  for 
In  the  State  of  Indiana  since  1906  there  have  sentiment  in  any  discussion  of  the  matter:  the 
been  bitten  by  mad  animals  165  persons  and  ^^'^y\  ownerless  dog  must  go.    It  will  be  doing  the 

.  uiri'        xu  1  jj        homeless  canine  a  kind  turn,  anyway, 

vast  numbers  of  live  stock,  one  lone  mad  dog  ^     ^ 

in  Richmond  putting  to  death  no  fewer  than  Dr.  Walsh  would  also  make  the  owners  of 
fourteen  of  a  herd  of  choice  dairy  cows,  dogs  help  in  the  remedial  effort.  He  says: 
Although  our  friend  the  dog  is,  of  aU  domestic  j^ere  is  another  thing  which  would  be  a  useful 
ammals,  the  oftenest  amcted  with  madness,  pleasure  tb  see  accomplished:  that  is,  the  enact- 
many  of  the  lower  animals  develop  rabies,  ment  of  a  law  making  the  owner  criminally  respon- 
For  example,  m  Paris,  of  a  list  of  1903  cases  fl^^^  for  any  overt  act  on  the  part  of  his  dog.  par- 
f  1  ..      u^'       i«  4.  A    c        J  o        ticularly  when  that  dog  goes  mad.     This  would 

of  bites  by  ammals  suspected  of  madness,  833  h^ve  sufficient  force  to  make  the  owner  exceed- 
were  by  dogs,  247  by  horses,  6  by  cats,  and  ingly  careful  in  seeing  that  his  dog  was  muzzled,  or 
7  by  various  other  animals.  In  Prussia,  cause  him  to  get  rid  of  the  animal  altogether.  In 
bites  by  mad  deer  have  been  recorded;  and  in  ^^^^^  ""^f:  the  public  would  receive  the  benefit. 
T>       •  1      .  r         Tif    ^        Ox  i.        This  would  apply  very  aptly  to  the  country  dis- 

Russia,  as  also  m  some  of  our  Western  States,  trfcts,  where  it  is  often  a  difficult  matter  to  enforce 
rabid  wolves  have  been  especially  destructive,  rigidly  the  law  which  requires  all  dogs  to  be  muz- 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  dog,  though  not   zled.    The  entire  (question  is  a  social  one,  and  the 

the  only  offender,  leads  all  the  others  by  a  ^^s^Vf^^^he ^  ^*"^^'"'  ^'"^  "^'*  ^^  ^^""^^  '^^'^*''  ^^^ 
large  plurality.    As  Dr.  Walsh  truly  remarks,  ^^^^  ^      ^  ^^^^  ^* 

if  we  can  rid  the  dog  of  rabies,  the  greatest  England  is  held  up  as  the  exemplar  in  this 
source  of  danger  to  the  human  being,  as  re-  matter.  Our  British  cousins  have  stamped 
gards  this  particular  disease,  is  forever  re-  out  the  disease  completely;  and  the  chances 
moved.  Equally  pertinent  is  his  assertion  of  its  ever  again  implanting  itself  in  England 
that  "the  whole  problem  is  not  a  medical,  but  are  very  small,  as  no  dog  is  allowed  to  be 
a  socio-political  one.  It  is  well  enough  for  taken  into  the  country  without  undergoing 
the  medical  men  to  handle  the  individual  a  lengthy  quarantine. 
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HOW  TARIFFS   SHOULD   NOT   BE   MADE 

npHE  views  expressed  by  Prof.  F.  W.  Taus- 
*  siginhisartide"HowTariffsShould  Not 
be  Made,"  in  the  first  number  of  the  Amer- 
ican Economic  Review,  will  receive  the  heiirty 
approval  of  a  very  large  number  of  Amer- 
icans. There  is  undoubtedly,  as  he  suggests, 
a  general  conviction  that  our  legislative 
methods  should  be  changed  so  far  as  the  tariff 
is  concerned.  There  is  also  a  widespread 
feeling  that  the  country  should  know  more 
about  the  details  of  tariff  legislation,  and 
should  know  about  them  in  advance.  As  he 
observes,  "if  increases  of  duty  are  to  be  made, 
let  them  be  made  openly,  and  let  the  reasons 
be  stated.  If  a  domestic  producer  is  to  be 
helped  by  a  handicap  on  foreign  competitors, 
let  it  be  made  clear  from  the  start  just  what 
is  to  be_dbne  for  him  and  just  what  a  given 
tariff  provision  means.  I>et  there  be  no  more 
.  jokers."  The  distinguished  Harvard  expert 
in  economics  describes  four  episodes  char- 
acteristic of  our  tariff-making  methods  which 
he  encountered  in  the  course  of  inquiries  into 
the  legislative  history  of  the  Tariff  act  of  1909; 
namely,  the  changes  in  the  duty  on  (i)  struc- 
tural steel,  (2)  cotton  gloves,  (3)  nippers  and 
pliers,  and  (4)  razors;  and  he  calls  attention 
to  ihedifferent  methods  adopted  by  the  House 
and  the  Senate  respectively  with  regard  to  the 
preparation  of  the  tariff  bills.  Whereas  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  held 
many  hearings  and  printed  every  document 
submitted  to  it,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance  held  no  hearings  and  published 
nothing. 

In  1897  the  duty  on  structural  steel  had 
been  iV  c.  per  pound.  In  the  act  of  1909 
the  duty  was  fixed  at  i\  c,  per  pound  on 
structural  steel  valued  up  to  A  c.  per  pound, 
and  A  c.  per  pound  valued  at  over  -^6  c. 
on"beams,  girders,  joists  .  .  .  together  with 
all  other  structural  shapes  of  iron  and  steel  or 
iron,  not  assembled,  or  manufactured,  or  ad- 
vanced beyond  hammering,  rolling,  or  casting." 
Nothing  being  said  about  the  duty  on  steel 
that  was  "assembled  or  manufactured," 
Professor  Taussig  inquired  of  the  Treasury, 
and  was  informed  that  such  steel  would  have 
to  come  in  under  the  clause  "manufactures  of 
iron  and  steel  not  othemise  provided  for,"  at 
45  per  cent,  ad  \-alorem.  The  House  bill  had 
proposed  -iV  c.  per  pound;  and  there  is  not 
the  lightest  indication  of  what  hap)>ened  in 
the  Senate  committee,  which  inserted  the 
italicized  clause,  or  what  the  reasons  were  for 
the  substantial  increase  of  duty  there  pro- 
vided for. 
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Under  the  Dingley  act  (of  1897)  cotton 
gloves  had  come  in  at  a  duty  of  45  per  cent, 
as  "  man ufact vires  of  cotton  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for."  The  House  bill  of  1909  had  left 
this  unchanged;  but  a  new  clause  was  inserted 
in  the  Senate  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and, 
as  passed,  the  act  fixed  the  duty  at  50c.  per 
dozen  plus  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  glo\-es 
having  a  value  of  $6  or  less  a  dozen  pairs, 
and  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem  without  any  sup- 
plement of  specific  duty  on  gloves  valued  at 
over  t6  per  dozen.  The  insertion  of  the 
specific  duty  brings  a  great  advance  on  cheap 
gloves,  the  total  duty  becoming  on  some  of 
them  as  much  as  90  per  cent,  on  the  value. 
When  the  change  attracted  Professor  Taus- 
sig's attention,  be  wrote  to  persons  conver- 
sant with  the  trade  and  found  this  curious 
situation: 

The  cheaper  gloves  are  worlh  at  wholesale  one 
dollar  a  dozen,  or  thereabouls.  They  are  imported 
largely  from  Germany.  They  are  used  for  the 
most  part  by  policemen,  marines,  and  militia,  for 
dress  occasions;  they  are  bought  principally  by 
public  officials.     The   duty   was   inserted   In   the 


New  England  senator,  a  member  of  the  Finanie 
Committee,  who  had  secured  for  his  protege  the 
increase  of  duty. 
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A  glo\-e  importer  who  was  con\-ereant 
with  the  facts  wrote  as  follows: 

For  years  we  have  bought  men's  and  boys' cheap 
cotton  gluve.s  wholesale  from  Si. 12}^  Co  S1.25, 
from  Germany,  but  on  account  of  the  extra  special 
duly  of  50c.  per  dozen,  it  has  been  absolutefy  im- 
possible tu  continue  buying  these  goods  abroad. 
.  .  .  Wehavebeenobligcd  to  place  our  orders  with 

Mr.  .     He  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of , 

who  arc  makinn  a  very  cheap  domestic  glove  and 
reaping  the  direct  benefits  of  the  tariff  which  Mr. 

was  instrumenlal  in  placing  on  these  goods. 

He  was  in  our  store  last  Saturday,  soliciting  more 
business  and  states  that  he  ha^  received  some  very 
large  contracts  from  the  U.  S.  Army.  One  of  his 
orders  for  this  spring  was  for  over  200,000  pairs. 
So  that  not  only  the  public, but  the  I'-  S.  Govern- 
ment is  iiinlributing  to  his  support  through  the 
new  tariff.- 

It  should  be  noted  that  private  protests  to 
the  Senator  in  charge  secured  a  modification 
of  the  bill  to  the  extent  of  exempting  gloves 
for  women,  which  were  allowed  to  come  in  at 
the  old  rate.  Most  persons  will  agree  mth 
Professor  Taussig  when  he  says: 

It  may  be  thought  humiliating  for  this  great 
country  that  our  soldiers  should  wear  un  dress 
occasion  cheap  cotton  gloves  made  by  cheap  Ger- 
man labor;  it  may  even  be  thought  that  their 
martial  spirit  would  be  enfceble<l.  For  myself.  1 
am  able  Co  face  the  possibility  without  a  shock  to 
my  feelings  of  patriotism.  But  it  seems  tolerably 
clear  that  the  moving  force  in  bringing  about  the 
new  duty  was  not  the  semi-military  consideration, 

but   pressure  from   the   interested   Mr.  .     If 

changes  in  duty  such  as  this  are  to  be  made,  should 
they  not  be  deliberately  reported  and  publicly 
considered? 

On  nippers  and  pliers  the  House  proposed 
no  change  of  the  old  duty  of  45  per  cent.   The 


Senate  committee  also  proposed  no  alteration; 
but  in  the  Senate  "a  well-known  official,  not 
a  Senator,  stood  sponsor  for  the  change  to  8c. 
per  pound  plus  40  per  cent."  Persons  who 
protested  against  this  were  told  that  "it 
really  was  of  little  consequence  what  they 
might  say  or  present.  So  long  as  this  states- 
man was  insistent  in  requesting  the  increased 
new  duty,  it  would  remain.  .\nd  remain  it 
did."  Professor  Taussig  was  informed  that 
the  new  duty  had  been  put  in  "  at  the  request 
of  a  Utica  manufacturing  concern." 

As  regards  the  duty  on  razors  it  may  be 
said,  without  giving  the  details,  that  the  com- 
bination of  specific  and  ad  valorem  rates 
conceals  and  at  the  same  time  achieves  duties 
of  from  75  to  100  per  cent.  "Where,"  re- 
marks the  Professor, "  the  domestic  producers 
ask  for  so  great  a  handicap  on  their  foreign 
competitors,  the  presumption  is  against  them. 
Either  they  are  trying  to  do  work  for  which 
our  resources  and  our  ways  are  not  fitted,  or 
they  are  not  abreast  of  progress  in  their  own 
industry." 

Two  questions  come  up  for  consideration 
with  regard  to  the  cases  under  notice:  one,  as 
to  the  exi>ediency  of  the  advances  in  duty, 
and  the  other  as  to  the  methods  by  which 
these  advances  were  brought  about.  The 
answer  to  the  first  will  turn  on  one's  opinions 
as  to  the  advantages  of  protective  duties. 
On  the  second  the  protectionist  will  probably 
say:  "Our  legislative  methods  are  in  every 
direction  unsystematic  and  irresponsible.  We 
cannot  escape  log  rolling,  private  inten-iews 
with  influential  politicians,  settlement  of  de- 
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tails  in  quiet  committee  meetings."  On  the 
other  hand,  the  opponent  o(  protection  will 
smell  corruption,  though  he  is  probably  mis- 
taken on  this  score.  But,  ^part  from  private 
interests,  there  is  a  strong  conviction  that 
publicity  in  tariff  matters  should  be  secured 
through  some  agency  other  than  the  House 
and  Senate  committees.  A  permanent  body 
is  needed,  "equipped  to  make  investigation, 
and  to  make  a  judicial  report  as  to  the  sig- 
nificance of  proposed  changes." 

The  New  Economic  Review 

The  American  Economic  Review,  in  the 
first  number  of  which  appears  Professor 
Taussig's  article,  is  the  official  publication  of 
the  American  Economic  Association,  taking 
the  place  of  the  bulletin  and  monographs 
heretofore  issued  by  that  body.  It  will  ap- 
pear quarterly,  and  will  contain,  besides 
contributed  articles,  reviews  and  annota- 
tions of  books,  abstracts  of  documents,  and 
general  news  notes  in  the  field  of  economics. 
In  the  current  number,  in  addition  to  Pro- 
fessor Taussig's  discussion  of  tariff-making, 
the  leading  articles  are:  "Some  Unsettled 
Problems  of  Irrigation,"  by  Prof.  Kath- 
erine  Coman;  "Seasonal  Variations  in  the  tunnsging  Editor ottbcAmaiian Economic Rnitu) 
New    York    Money    Market,"    by     Prof. 

E,  W.  Kemmerer;  and  "The  Promotion  of  workmen's  compensation  bills.  The  Review 
Trade  with  South  America,"  by  Prof,  is  conducted  by  a  board  of  editors  chosen 
David  Kinley.  In  addition,  there  is  a  com-  by  the  Economic  Association,  the  managing 
munication  on  East  Indian  Immigration  to  editor  being  Prof.  Davis  R.  Dewey,  of  the 
the  Pacific  Coast,  by  H.  A.  Millis,  and  notes  on  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 


HOW  JAPAN   IS  AMERICANIZING  MANCHURIA 

npHE  modern  dictionaries  define  the  verb  first  cable  order  for  American  locomotives  and 

*      "Americanize"  as  "to  render  Ameri-  railway  material  to  be  landed  in  Port  Arthur 

can,"  "to  stamp  with  American  character."  for  the  construction  of  the  Chinese  Eastern 
That  is  just  what  Japan  is  doing  with  Man- ,  Railway  across  Manchuria.     No  time  was 

churia,  and  doing  it  with  startling  rapidity,  lost  in  filling  it.     We  read: 

She  is  creating  city  after  city  patterned  after  si>ity  days  later  the  first  shipment  ..f  Ameri.-an 

the  Amencan  model.     Where  twelve  years  railway  material  to  enter  Manthuria  arrived.     Ir 

ago  were  mud  huts,  palatial  hotels  now  raise  made  good.    Within  a  year  or  two  some  laou 

their  heads  high  in  air;    an  electric  park,  miles  of  American-built   and  equipped   railway 

..        __       _.      ..     I           ill'         (n   I      \  stretched  across  until  then  unknown  Manchurm, 

the  amusement  place  of  Dairen  (Dalny),  now  E\'eryunc  in  America  began  talking  of  the  Ameri- 

occupies  the  site  of  a  former  fishing  village  can  conquest  of  the  Far  Kast,  and  I  made  my  dfibm 

on  Talienwan  Bay;    and  the  entire  region  in  jWcC/u^'j  as  a  magazine  writer  on  this  subject. 

seems  to  have  been  touched  by  a  magician's  "*"*■  '"=<^  ^^^  Russians,  we  reckoned  without  th« 
wand  until  it  has  been  modernized  and  Ameri- 
canized out  of  all  possible  recognition.     So 

writes  Mr.  Alexander  Hume  Ford  in  the  new  In  1899  what  is  now  known  as  Dairen  was 

jI/W-Pac/^cJ/fl^flaiKe (Honolulu), of  whichhe  a  barren  waste.     The  Czar  created  the  s]x>t 

is  publisher  and  editor.     Twelve  years  ago  ametropolitancity,  the  terminus  of  the  7,000- 

Mr.  Ford  wrote  out  and  put  into  cipher  the  mile-long  trans-Asian    railway,    naming    it 


n  Railway  in  Souths 
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Dalny,  or  "  Far  East."  In  less  than  three  main  line  to  Chang-chun  connects  there  with 
years  the  Russians  laid  out  and  built  up  one  the  trans-Siberian  route;  and  there  is  a  bi- 
of  the  finest  towns  in  the  Far  East,  with  parks  weekly  steamer  service  to  Shanghai,  which  can 
and  roads,  cathedral,  mansions,  wharves  and  be  reached  in  about  forty-three  hours.  There 
warehouses.  The  Japanese  occupied  it  at  the  is  also  rail  connection  with  Korea.  Indeed, 
beginning  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  and  as  Mr,  Ford  observes,  Japan  is  waking  up 
changed  the  name  of  it  to  "  Dairen."  To-day  everything  in  the  Far  East, 
it  has  a  population  of  60,000.  The  town  is  The  historic  Port  Arthur  has  also  become 
lighted  by  electricity  and  gas,  and  has  ample  an  important  city  under  Japanese  direction, 
telephone  facilities;  electric  tramways  trav-  Mr.  Ford  says  of  it: 
erse  the  main  streets;  the  roads  are  macad- 
amized and  lined  with  shade  trees;  the  i;sual  One  May  day  a  little  over  a  decade  ago  1  rode 
.  ,  -  ,.  -  .  1  ..  T->  .  out  trom  the  Manchu  town  01  Fort  Arthur  on  the 
soaal  organizations  exist,  such  as  the  Dairen  firstiocoraotivetoturn  wheels  toward  Mukden  and 
Club  and  the  Dairen  Golfing  Association ;  and  Siberia.  Our  hotel  was  then  a  one-story  building, 
the  wharves,  with  a  frontage  of  over  6,000  thefloorof  the  dining-room  was  tlie  bare  mud,  and 
feet,  can  accommodate  steamers  of  28  feet  "ray  dogs  the  dishwashers.  For  aggregate  filth 
I  L.  TL  II  I  L  c  Port  Arthur  took  the  palm,  and  the  Manchus  and 
draught.  The  laborers  homes  are  of  con-  Russians  „ere  content  .  .  .  Then  came  the  war 
Crete,  and  resemble  the  most  modem  apart-  and  its  historic  siege,  and  once  more  the  Japanese 
mtrnt  houses  entered  Port  Arthur,  this  time  for  keeps.     A  new 

In  contrast  to  the  Russian  passport  system,  '^j«y  ^^  ^een  constructed,  and  real  hotels  and 

,,      T                      •■       .L     .        -  ^  .     .         I  theaters  grace  the  main  Streets,  and  the  tounst  IS 

the  Japanese  entice  the  tounst  to  travel  over  abroad  in  all  the  highways  and  byways.     Port 

the   Manchurian   railway,    and   issue   guide-  Arthur  is  only  38  miles  away  from  Dairen,  scarcely 

books  to  the  passengers.  more  than  an  hour  by  fast  train.  .  .  .  The  trolley 

The  great  financial  power  in  the  Far  East  will  doubtless  soon  bowl  along  beaches  and  battle- 

.     J       ■    4.L    c      ..1.  »*        L     ■    n    -1          r-  fields.  .  .  .  Japan   is  plantmg  modem  American 

to-day  IS  the  South  Manchuna  Railway  Com-  ^^^MeA  civili^tion  in  the  deadest,  most  sleepy 

pany.    This  company  was  organized  in  1906  and  forgotten  part  of  all  Asia, 
with  a  capital  of  200,000,000  yen  ($100,000,- 

000)  to  operate  that  portion  of  the  Chinese  It  seems  probable  that  ten  years  of  Japan 

Eastern  Railway  system  which  was  trans-  in  Manchuria,  will,  as  Mr.  Ford  observes, 

ferred  to  Japan  by  Russia  under  the  terms  of  work  wonders  that  a  cycle  has  not  accom- 

the  Portsmouth  Convention  of  190=;.    The  plished  in  conservative  Russia. 
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WHY  A  JAPANESE-AMERICAN  WAR  IS 

"IMPOSSIBLE" 

THE  ever-recurring  question  of  the  possibil-  it  was  to  a  sin|;le  State,  was  not  interpreted  in  an 

ity  of  a  war  between  the  United  States  unfriend|y  spirit  by  the  laj^nese  Government  and. 

.-.•J"  j«  X*  r^t-  With  a  wish  to  preserve  its  long  friendship  with  this 

and  Japan  is  discussed  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  country,  it  proceeded  to  regulate  and  check  emi- 

Deutsche  Revue  (Berlin)  by  Baron  Alexander  gration.     If,  however,  the  emigration  objectionable 

von  Siebold,  a  painstaking  German  student  of  to  the  Laborites  was  thus  limited  and  comparative 

war.     He  declares,  in  a  vigorous  and  con-  quiet  reigned  in  California,  public  opinion  in  Japan 

.     .  ^v    ^  u  ci_  ^     £        I.  would  not  be  placated.     As  a  consequence  of  the 

vincing  manner,  that     Jie  prospect  of  such  ^g^  regulations,  the  emigration  to  the  United 

a  calamitous  event  is  based  on  very  slender  States  was  not  only  reduced  in  1908  and  1909  but 

foimdations  "  the  number  of  those  returning  to  Japan  exceeded 

Next  to  Holland  the  United  States,  he  re-  J*"**  of  the  emigrantsfrom  there.    Aside  from  the 

.J  .     T  ,       ij     -    r_»     J      Ti.  fact,  then,  that  there  IS  question  of  but  a  small  an- 

niinds  us,  is  Japan  S  oldest  fnend.     It  was  n^al  Japanese  immigration— perhaps  two  or  three 

through  American  interposition,  even  if  an  thousand — statistics  likewise  clearly  show  that  the 

indirect  one,  that  the  Japanese  nation  was  not  number  of  Japanese  remaining:  here  will  diminish 

only  drawn  into  the  circle  of  Western  dviliza-  f°,  «"^^  ^'^  ^''^^''^  l^^^  ^  ^T"^  competition  of 
^.    ■',     ^^v    a.  J.  'a.  xu      1-  labor  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  an  issue.  Mean- 

tion  but  that,  consequent  upon  it,  the  shogun-   ^y^^^  ^  ^^ref ul  investigation  of  the  Japanese  labor 

ate  was  overthrown  and  supreme  power  re-  question  in  California  by  the  United  States  Gov- 

stored  to  the  Mikado, — referring,  of  course,  ernment  has,  surprisingly,   shown  that  in  fruit 

to  Perrv  raising  and  horticulture  trained  Japanese  labor  is 

rrn        TT  'J.  J     ca.  J.         J-     1        J                   4.  indispensable  to  the  future  of  that  State.  Whether 

The    Umted    States    displayed    a    most  such  labor  will,  under  existing  conditions,  be  ready 

friendly  spirit,  says  this  German  writer,  par-  to  cooperate  further  is  doubtful,  as,  since  the  an- 

ticularly  after  the  restoration  of  monarchical  nexation  to  Korea,  Japanese  emigrants  find  better 

power,  toward  the  just  wishes  of  the  Japa-  f/;otec;ion  under  their  own  colonial  government 

*^'           ..        ,.•'       ^,^            ,         j"^*^  than  in  California,  where,  at  best,  they  are  only 

nese,  recogmzing  claims  that  were  based  upon  tolerated. 

the  progress  they  had  achieved.     Hundreds 

of  Japanese  students  found  their  way  to  this  As  to  the  open  door  in  Manchuria,  history 
country,  while  American  missionaries  and  shows  that  it  was  only  through  the  Russo- 
professors  cooperated  in  the  Japanese  re-  Japanese  Railway  and  its  occupation  by 
forms.  How  is  it  possible  that  discord  should  Russia  after  the  Boxer  uprising  that  attention 
have  broken  out  between  two  nations  having  was  called  to  the  region  that  is  now  the  sub- 
such  intimate  intercourse  and  such  mutually  ject  of  contention  of  all  commercial  nations, 
beneficial  trade  relations!  The  United  States,  says  Baron  von  Siebold, 
There  are,  in  Baron  von  Siebold's  opinion,  promptly  sent  consular  representatives  there 
only  two  questions  that  have  caused  the  to  protect  American  trade, 
tension. 

It  soon  became  evident,  however,  that  Russia 

These  points  at  issue  are  Japanese  immigration  was  by  no  means  willing  to  abandon  to  general 

in  the  Western  States  of  the  Union,  and  the  main-  competition  the  fruits  of  her  great  sacrifices  in 

tenance  of  the  principle  of  the  "open  door"  (that  connecting  herself  with  China's  unexplored  terri- 

is,  equal  opportunities  for  trade  and  settlement  to  tory.     It  was  only  after  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth 

all  foreigners  admitted  by  treaty)  in  Manchuria,  that  Manchuria  was  effectually  opened  to  world 

Sensational  journalists  have  thought  to  conjure  up  commerce.     Japan,  by  the  terms  of  that  treaty, 

a  third  issue,  which  in  reality  does  not  exist —  received  no  war  indemnity;  her  sole  compensation 

supremacy  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  was  a  few  kilometers  of  the  Russian  railway,  with 

its    accompanying    rights.     Naturally,    Japanese 

The  first  question— Japanese  immigration  citizens  had  made  it  a  point  to  study  the  resources 

z^  n^Uf^^^:^     :o  i^^c  4^ir««  «r«^  ^^..^^..u,  o,,,^  and  trade  conditions  of    the  countr\',    and  thev 

m  Callforma— is  less  than  was  formeriy  sup-  fastened  to  gain  a  firm  footing  there  before  those 

posed  in  Japan,  one  of  race  than  of  labor  com-  of  other  commercial  nations  stepped  in.     Coupling 

petition.     The    labor    party    having    gained  this  with  the  fact  that  the  Japanese  and  Chinese 

a    controlling   influence  in   the   Legislature,  ^^^ve  the  same  literary  language,  it  is  readily  com- 

«*:i:^^^    u    ^    ^„..*«:i    i^u^    ^'^u+o    JZf    r,v,^^r^  prehensible  that  the  former  had  a  tremendous  start 

Utlhzed   It    to    curtail    the    nghts    of    cheap,  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  foreigners.     We  see,  therefore,  that 

namely  Asiatic,  labor.  though  the  open  door  has  not  been  closed,  its  utili- 
zation cannot  be  equal  for  all  concerned.     In  spite 

Cheap  Chinese  labor  had  furnished  tremendous  of  all  the  attacks  of  the  American  press  on  this 

competition,  and  when  the  Japanese  began  to  ar-  point,  it  has  adduced  no  proof  of  unfair  competition 

rive  that  party,  overlooking  the  fact  that  they  were  or  that  the  Japanese  Government   has   rendered 

fundamentally  different  from  the  Chinese,  lumped  the  open  door  illusory.     According  to  latest  re- 

them  all  together.     The  President  was  unable  on  ports,  moreover,  American  interests  in  Manchuria 

account  of  constitutional  restrictions  to  "rescue  the  are  insignificant;  in  1907  there  were  but  36  Ameri- 

situation."     This  indefensible  position,  confined  as  can  citizens  there  and  only  12  more  in  1908,  while 
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the  Japanese  immigrants  numbered  70,000  perma-  pursue  agriculture  in  tropical  climates.     Should 

nent  settlers.     Secretary  Knox's  proposal  to  neu-  they,  at  best,  gain  possession  of  the  Philippines,  it 

tralize  the  railway  has  rejcninded  Russia  as  well  as  would  never  re[>ay  the  sacrifices  of  a  great  war. 
Japan  that  they  represent  a  common  interest  in 

Manchuria.  Russia  justly  insists  upon  retaining  jj^  conclusion  the  writer  sums  up  the  pres- 
itsroad  to  Vladivostok,  Its  only  Pacific  port;  while  *  -x  ♦-•  r  11 
Japan  cannot  forget  that  every  kilometer  of  the  ^^^  Situation  as  loUows: 
line  in  its  possession  was  won  by  the  blood  of  hun- 
dreds of  its  patriot  sons.  The  proposal,  then,  was  It  has  been  shown  that  of  the  three  questions 
neither  fortunate  nor  opportune.  The  sphere  of  that  have  arisen  or  may  arise  between  Japan  and 
American  interests,  for  that  matter,  lies  less  in  the  United  States,  the  first,  the  immigration  ques- 
Manchuria  than  in  other  portions  of  the  vast  Chi-  tion,  has  been  actually  solved.  The  second,  that 
nese  Empire;  American  trade  with  that  realm  has  of  the  open  door  in  Manchuria,  cannot  be  a  sub- 
developed  immensely  in  the  last  years.  We  see,  ject  of  concern  because  it  is  not  an  acute  one  and  is 
therefore,  how  greatly  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the.  always  capable  of  being  settled  amicably  by  diplo- 
United  States  to  maintain  peace  in  the  East —  macy.  The  third  point,  supremacy  in  the  Pacific, 
Asia.  If  tfie  Chinese  boycott  caused  a  heavy  loss  to  is  a  fanciful  one,  as  neither  country  aims  to  assert  it 
American  exp>ort  trade,  a  great  complication  in  that  or  is  in  a  position  to  do  so.  Everything  points  to 
section  would  naturally  ruin  that  trade,  which  rose  a  continuance  of  the  friendly  relations  which 
from  $9,992,000  in  1898  to  $22,343,000  in  1908.  have  existed  between  the  two  nations  for  well-nigh 
And  Japan  would  gain  just  as  little  by  a  war  with  fifty  years,  despite  the  baiting  and  scheming  by  the 
this  country,  since  the  latter  is  its  best  customer,  press  and  irresp)onsible  persons,  who  are  chiefly  to 
The  Jaf)anese  are  as  ill  fitted  as  the  Caucasians  to  blame  for  the  unfortunate  "discordance." 


CHINA'S    OWN  OPIUM   WAR 

f  T  is  now  five  years,  less  five  months,  since  to  their  twin  vices — opium-smoking  and  gambling 

^     the  famous  Anti-Opium  decree  was  pro-  —^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^9"^  ^^^  ^^f^^  ^f.^."^  ^  u^^"^"!^ 

1     X  J    •      r^^.'        /o     i.      u                    ^\  from  casting  aside  most  of  the  things  which  make 

mulgated   m  China   (September   20,   1906);  Hf^  interesting,  in  the  mad  endeavor  to  maintain 

and  in  the  interim  China  has  had  on  her  the  largest  possible  number  of  human  beings  on  the 

hands  a  veritable  "opium  war"  of  a  totally  minimum  area. 

different  nature  from  those  known  by  that  ^^       .1      *     .  ^  • 

name  in  history  Thws  the  Anti-Opmm  edict,  commandmg 

As  eariy  as  1729  an  edict  prohibiting  the  use  f.^  ^^  ^^  ^^?^  the  growth,  sale,  and  consump- 

of  opium,  and  ordering  the  closing  of  the  ^??  .<>^,  <>P^^  should  cease  m   the  empire 

dens;  had  been  issued;  but  it  is  not  known  withm  ten  years,  was  ' undoubtedly  tie  most 

whether  it  was  ever  enforced.    How  lucrative  H^TT^  ''^'^T  ''''  ^  T"""^  ^^""^^  ^^^.'^ 

the  British  found  the  trade  m  the  drug  may  ^hat  the  worid  has  ever  known.       To  quote 

be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  total  gain  Professor  Koss. 

from  Indian  opium,  or  the  amount  paid  by  jhe  colossal  conflict  has  raged  over  a  territory  as 
China  and  Eastern  Asia  for  the  commodity  vast  as  the  United  States.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
above  its  cost  price,  between  1773  and  1906,  of  officials,  gentry,  students,  merchants,  and  den- 
has  been  estimated  at  $2,100,000,000.  The  ^;!T'^j?^'^^^"l'^^;!j"*°.*^  Blood  has  been 
,  r  xt_  J  ^  Ji-  ^«  £  shed  and  property  has  been  destroyed  on  a  great 
annual  revenue  from  the  drug  at  the  time  of  scale.  The  stake  is  the  lives  of  some  millions  of 
the  issuance  of  the  Anti-Opium  decree  was  opium-users,  to  say  nothing  of  the  oncoming  gen- 
$30,800,000;  and  that  sum  had  to  be  pro-  erations.  The  guerdon  of  victory-  is  the  assured 
^^ded  for  from  other  sources  of  income.  It  independence  of  the  yellow  race  and  tts  eventua^ 
.  .,  r  1  J  -^^  J  .!_  ^  i-.!.'  •  participation  on  equal  terms  with  the  white  race 
must,  therefore,  be  admitted  that  Lhma  is  [„  control  of  the  destinies  of  the  planet. 

entitled  to  the  highest  praise  for  her  action  in 

the  matter.     Prof.  Edward  A.  Ross,  of  the  Professor   Ross  gives  some  amusing  aic- 

University  of  Wisconsin,  writing  in  Every-  counts  of  attempts  made  to  evade  the  re- 

hody^s  of  the  war  which  China  is  waging  on  quirements  of  the  edict.    The  most  elaborate 

the  opium  evil,  says  that   four   years  ago  ruse  was  worked  last  season  in  the  great  in- 

22,000  tons  of  the  drug  was  absorbed  annu-  terior  proxance  of  Szechuan,  in  every  county 

ally  by  the  Chinese,  most  of  it  being  con-  but  one  of  which  the  energetic  viceroy  had 

verted  into  thick  smoke  and  inhaled  by  at  stamped  out  the  poppy.     In  this  county  — 

least  25,000,000  smokers.    He  thinks  that  Fu-chow — four-fifths  of  the  cultivated  area 

the  pipe  has  a  pecuUar  seduction  for  the  Chi-  was  in  poppy  last  spring.    The  scheme  was 

nese  because  their  lives  are  so  bare  of  interest,  worked  in  this  manner: 

They  indulge  in  none  of  that  innocent  associa-  In  January,  the  /ootof  at  Chungking,  hearing 

tion  of  men  and  women  which  contributes  such  that  poppy  had  been  sown  despite  the  prohibition, 

a  charm  to  the  life  of  the  West.     The  Chinese  take  visited   Fu-chow  with  soldiers,  deposed  the  local 
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to  cut  down  the  poppy-  But  the 
{amiiTS  iMvered  with  carlh  the 
sprouts  just  coining  up,  and 
where  the  soldiers  did  sec  poppy 

Cwlng,  they  cut  off  the  tops, 
took  care  to  cut  high  enough 
not  to  kill  the  plant.  No  doubt 
there  were  "inducements." 
When  the  laotai  departed,  the 
{arnters  hastened  to  uncover  the 
sprouts.  Then  they  planted  peas, 
beans,  or  wheat,  so  that  the 
growth  of  these  crops  should  hide 
the  poppy  bloom  from  any  dis- 
tant view.  Of  course  there  was 
the  new  mandarin  to  be  reckoned 
with.  But  he  .  .  .  announced 
that  he  would  make  a  personal 
inspection  in  June.  If  he  found 
any  poppy  then,  he  would  con-  burning  opiusi  pipes  in  shanohai 

6scate  the  land,  and  have  the 
owners  beaten.     Dear  man!    He  knew  quite  well   have  been  removed."     It  is  now  coming  to  be 

wtted^anZut^of  sSifl''''*^ ''™'^  ""  ^  ^""  "^'^^  ^°^^"  ***  ^^°^'^  "P'"""-     M'l'ions  are 

Such  wiles  can  be  worked  once  and  no  more,  breaking  off  because  the  price  of  the  drug  has 

The  solid  fact  remains  that  in  Szechuan,  which  risen  "clear  out  of  their  reacli";    and,  curi- 

waaraisingathird  of  the  opium  produced  in  China,  ousiy  enough,  for  the  same  reason  the  num- 

the  acreage  has  been  cut  down  by  So  per  cent,  ^er   of   attempts   at    Suicide    has   decreased. 

pio  more  inconteslaole  evidence  ol  suppression  can  ,i„T_  .  .j*^        ,  ,  .  .      . 

be  offered  than  the  great  upward  leap  in  the  price  .  "hen  suicide  costs  as  much  as  ten  cents,  it 

of  opium.  is  a  luxury  few  can  aflord." 

„  . ,  t  .u    J  .       ■     .-        r  .i_  The  Chinese  reformers  now  feel  that  their 

Evidence  of  the  determmation  of  the  gov-  ^^^^  ^.jj,  ^^  j^^^  ^^j^^  ^^^  production 

eminent  to  put  down  the  naUonal  evil  is  ^j  j^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^    y, 

orthcoming  on  every  hand     The  mandanns  ^^^^  ^^    ^^„j    ^^^  ij  i^  j„  be  hoped  Eng- 

themselves  set  the  example.    Officials  over  ^„^  ^.jif^^  ^^^         ^^  l^„j  her  aid 
sixty  who  found  themselves  unable  to  give  up 

the  habit  of  opium-smoking  were  tolerated;        g,,^  („^  ^^is  privileged  trade,  which  Chimi  may 

others  were  given  a  stated  term  m  which  to  not  touch,  opium  might  receive  its  finishing  stroke 

reform.     If  at  the  end  of  that  term  they  were  this  year  instead  of  in  1916,  as  originally  contem- 

not  cured,  they  were  obliged  to  resign.     At  P^'ed-     More  and  more  clearly  it  is  this  Imported 

Fu-cho.-,whe„  Professor  Ros,  visited  it  l.,t  ZZ ^S-.^aXI^ JlLiTc^^^  ThK 

May,  no  one  might  smoke  opium  without  a  great  pity,  for  it  is  the  moral  enthusiasm  of  the 

taking  out  a  permit,  after  proving  that  he  had  Chinese  that  has  rushed  the  anti-opium  program, 

the  habit.     The  number  of  the  permit  was  and  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  enthusiasm  to  wait. 

p«t«i  outside   Us  house.    In   Anh™.„  PttXrriM'.lJ'±"'SSX'' 'Sr^J 

official  who  went  out  one  night  disgmsed  as  .lan^crous.     Some  think  the  great  crusade  is  near- 

a   coolie   and    found   eight    dens   tilled   with  ing  ils  crisis.     With  the  smoking  habit  kept  alive 

people,  had  the  offenders  bambooed  on  the  among  the  people  by  the  ;>rivilegcd  imtwrtation; 

spot,  the  proprietor  receiving  300  blows  .„d  ."hfiSlT^nrol  S^^prwiW^SS 

the    smokers     200.     Numerous    anti-opium  ,„  uiicit  po|ipy-growing  doubling  and  trebling  as 

societies    have    sprung    into    existence    and  the  price  of  opium  jumps  higher  and  higher,  the 

cooperated  with  the  officials.     We  read:  gowmment  may  fail  unless  tngland  aids. 

The  societies  collect  and  break  up  paraphernalia        Professor  Ross,  besides  adorning  his  talc, 

•sr^i'^'SL^x^Sivs  ".r  "kr.l."nTi;  H""  » ■"■>"'■  «» »y^ 

stacked  up  in  a  public  place  and  solemnly  burned        ,,        ,.  .  ,  .        ■  ,         u 

to  signalize  the  progress  of  the  campaign.  Ten  Now.  liquor  is  to  us  what  opium  .s  to  the  yellow 
such  burnings  have  taken  place;  and  (fie  pipes,  man.^  If  our  public  opinion  and  laws  had  been  .-> 
bowls,  plates,  hmiiK,  and  opium-bo.ves  sacrifire,!  long  inert  with  respect  to  alcoho]  as  China  has  been 
by  fire  number  upward  of  25,000.  ^''t*"  ''^'■^"^   ^°  "P'"'"-   «»^  ^}_P'^  hav;e  sutlcrcd 

quite  as  severely  as  have  the  Chinese.     The  les.son 

A  year  ago  the  founder  of  the  Antl-Opium  J™ 'Jj  °S.",e  hSi."Si.TSj  i^vS,"  *,: 
League  reported  that  between  1,000,000  and  question  to  consider  is  not  whether  to  attack  that 
2,000,000  places  for  the  smoking  of  opium   habit,  but  kou; 
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FACTS  AND    FALLACIES   CONCERNING 

ALCOHOL 

TXTHILE  physicians  and  laymen  alike  are  pathogenic  bacteria   than   normal   animals. 
^^    agreed  as  to  the  dire  effects  of  the  abuse  Alcoholic  dogs,  too,  showed  diminished  re- 
of  alcohol,  there  seems  to  be  considerable  sistance  to  distemper  as  comp>ared  with  non- 
difference  of  opinion  among  medical  men  as  alcoholized  animals. 

to  its  legitimate  use.    Prof.  Graham  Lusk,  of  Some  time  ago  we  noticed  in  this  section  of 

Cornell   University,  in  his  annual  address  the  Review  the  assertion  of  Dr.  John  J.  Abel 

before  the  Alpha  Omega  Alpha  Society  of  the  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  that: 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  published  in  the  .   ,1.      .  .  ,1.  .  r  ir   c 

„.,       %.  iriii  1        -.L       4,  A  both  science  and  the  experience  of  life  have  ex- 

PoptUar  Science  Monthly,  makes  the  state-  pi^^ed  the  pernicious  theory'  that  alcohol  gives  any 

ment  that  "alcohol  may  have  a  very  con-  persistent  increase  of  muscular  power.  ...  It  is 

siderable  value  as  food."     As    is    generally  well  understood  by  all  who  control  large  bodies  of 

known,  the  motions  of  the  ceUs  of  the  body,  men  engaged  in  physical  labor,  that  alcohol  and 

,  .  ,    '      ^.  ^.^    ^    I'r  •   ^   •      J  efiective  work  are  incom[>atible. 

which  motions  constitute  life,  are  maintained  *^ 

at  the  expense  of  fat  and  carbohydrates.       Professor  Lusk  writes  to  the  same  effect. 
Professor  Lusk  relates  the  following  interest-  n^  says: 
ing  exf)eriment  in  the  substitution  of  alcohol 

for  nutriment  of  an  ordinarv  nature:  ^  ^1'  ^^^^'^Vtu  ™*"V^^  ^^^  ^^"^  ?*''?*'''••  '\ 

has  tx^n  found  that  a  larger  quantity  of  physical 

.^.  JO       J.  .  __       .•     _  f     ^    work  may  be  performed.     This  is  followed,  how- 

Atwater  and  Benedict  gave  a  man  ordinary  food  .      ^        t^     r  Henrpssion  dnrintr  whi^h  the 

for  thirteen  days.     The  food  contained  2496  calo-    ^^^^^  P>  a  period  ot  depression  during  which  the 

ries,  and  the  Jan  destroyed  materials  within  him-  '^''^TJil''[^^^''^T  f^^"^  H^''^^"'!^  ^tk" 
self:  so  that  he  daily  produced  2221  calories.     On   s^m  ^tKtVe"£7s  v^^^ 

"ffJ"^  ^'^^t:'^!:^^^^^  ^a^otf  o^m'e^hfni^r^^^^^^^ 

of  fat  daily.      Inen  the  same  man  was  given  a  diet        ^   r  u  a  ^  ^      *u    j  ?*.  •         x^l* 

for  ten  days  which  had  the  same  number  of  calories  ^^Z^lt^  ,'*H"n8  t^e  day,    It  is  on  this  account 

as  before,  but  only  1996  of  these  were  in  theordi-  *JJ,*' ?'i°\°h 'l^° '"^^tf^^^ 

narv  fnoH  tnatpriaU  whor«>a«  eoo  raloH(-«  wprp  in  "•a'^ch  m  the  hope  of  increasing  theur  endurance. 

Sir^XrsTuaniky  orairolt^Tat  :"uld  The  actual  result  would  be  quite  the  contrary, 
be  found  in  a  bottle  of  claret.     The  alcohol  was 

given  in  six  small  doses  daily.  .  .  .  The  heat  pro-  Experiments  made  with  regard  to  the  in- 
duction during  this  second  period   amounted  to  fluence  of  alcohol  on  the  activity  of  the  brain 
2221  calories  daily,  or  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  ^j^^^.  similar  results, 
previous  normal  experiment.      1  he  quantity  of  lat 

retained    by    the    patient    on    the    alcohol    days  Tvnesetters  were  used  as  <;ijhiprt<i      It  was  found 

amounted  to  34.  i  grams  daily .     It  is  evident  from  .ha"^^"  K  X  h"d  l^nak^n' of'  alcoh^^^^ 

this  experiment  that  alcohol  can  replace  fat  or  ^.              u       c                  a         1    j  1              -ji 

carbohydrates  in  metabolism  in  accordance  with  fu'*=t  1   ^'"^''       ""^1  f     •  *''    *^  *^  "^^^ 

its  heat  value.    So  we  can  say  that  the  cells  of  the  ''^  V^?*^,  Tk-     ff    .  abstemious.     Kraepelin  has 

•       _      » .   .   :«.^  1  «^u«:..,.:.^^i  «^^:.,:*:^^  found  that  this  effect  lasts  as  long  as  twenty-four 

organism  may  be  main^^^  Hours  after  alcohol   has  been   taken.     Curiously 

stances  an  akohoVC^verl^^^^^^^^^         ^l  -"«"g»^>  ^^^  ^'»^«  ^^^  '^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  '^^y 

stances    .  .  .  ^*  ^"/j^^^^l^^jf^^^'f'^^,^^,^  were  doing  their  work  to  better  advantage  than 

tain  materials  other  than  alcohol,  such  as  the  ex-  ^l        who  had  not 
tractive  materials  in  Bavarian  beer,  the  food  value       *A^,  •        *    u        i  a  i 

«^    «    ,«..,,  ^^««:^^.~.Ki«  ^ «,«..„ J     Tk...   ^  iu«^       Other  experiments  have  been  made  upon  people, 

rises  to  a  very  considerable  amount.     1  hus,  a  liter  ^u     *    *.  u  •       *u     i     --*u     r  ..•  \.'\, 

c   u       «^.,   u^^..  ^  ««^^:«o    M^r^  ^.\^^\  Tk   ^  the  test  being  the  length  of  time  which  was  re- 

of   Bavarian   beer  contains  450  calories.      I  hese        -j..  •       ^        ^    c       r  e 

f     .      .      ^   ,.     „  .  ^.  ^11  ;..^^;f„  «.u^   ...Ko^.v..  quired   to  memorize  twenty-five  hnes  of  poetry. 

facts,  however,  do  not  at  all  justify  the  substitu-  ^,  ,       alrohol  w;is  talin  hpfor*>  hrpakfast   it 

tion  of  alcohol  for  carbohydrates  and  fats  in  the  "'^'^^/  ^   ,?u  Ifk         lu    r .^    bel ore  break! ast,  it 

,•  ..„_,  was  found  that  the  length  of  time  required  to  memo- 

'^     ^  ■  rize  was  increased  69  per  cent.    Also,  when  these 

individuals   were    requested    to   rep)eat    the   lines 
In  cases  where  there  is  no  appetite,  a  single   which  they  had  learned,  it  was  found  that  they  did 
glass  of  wine  containing  between  5  and  10  per   so  less  readily  and  made  more  errors  when  they  had 
cent,  alcohol  has  induced  a  flow  of  the  gastric    Pr*^viously  taken  alcohol,  than  when  they  were  free 
J   ,  1  a     ^'  *.        from  the  ertcct  of  this  drug.     It  is  very  apparent 

juice,  and  has  proved  as  effective  as  a  sto-   f^om  such  experiments  as  these,  that  alcohol  does 
machic  as  when  much  larger  quantities  were   not  stimulate  to  mental  activity, 
ingested.     On  the  other  hand,  alcohol  causes 

a  change  in  the  organism  which  renders  it  less  As  to  the  general  effects  of  the  abuse  of 
capable  of  resistance  to  disease.  The  pro-  alcohol — the  60  f>er  cent,  of  crimes  of  violence 
fes?or  cites  certain  experiments  on  rabbits  in  due  to  it,  besides  its  various  activities  which 
which  a  quantity  of  whiskey  corresponding  to  break  up  homes — Professor  Lusk  dtes  the 
between  4  and  5  ounces  daily  for  a  man  was  contention  of  Cushny,  that  **if  alcohol  were 
administered.  The  results  showed  that  the  a  new  synthetic  drug  imported  from  Germany 
animals    were    much    more    susceptible    to  and  a  few  cases  of  alcoholism  had  been  dis- 
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covered  as  resulting  from  it,  there  would  be  in  a  movement  for  its  entire  prohibition, 
such  an  outcry  against  it  that  it  would  be  provided  such  a  prohibition  can  be  really 
forever  prohibited."  He  cannot  think  that  efiective.  The  trouble  with  such  move- 
any  one  can  listen  to  an  exposition  of  the  evil  ments  has  been  that  prohibition  has  not  in 
efEecU  of  alcohol  without  being  wilUng  to  join  reality  prohibited. 


GUILMANT,  A  GREAT  ORGANIST 


DY  the  death  of  Alexandre  Guilmant,  the 
"  dean  of  French  organists,  both  music  and 
the  musical  world  have  sustained  an  irrepar- 
able loss.  The  number  of  noted  organists  is 
comparatively  few  at  any  time;  and  by  com- 
mon consent  Guilmant  had  for  many  years 
been  accorded  the  first  position  among  organ 
virtuosi.  Mr.  William  C.  Carl,  himself  a 
well-known  organist,  the  pupil  and  friend  of 
Guilmant,  contributes  to  the  Musical  Courier 
a  sympathetic  sketch  of  his  old  master,  from 
which  we  gather  some  interesting  details. 

Felix  Alexandre  Guilmant  (to  give  him  his 
full  name)  was  born  March  iz,  18,17,  ^^ 
Boulogne-sur-Mer,  where  for  nearly  fifty  years 
his  father,  Jean  Baptiste  Guilmant,  played 
the  organ  at  the  Church  of  St.  Xicholas.        < 

Alexandre  sliidied  harmony  with  C.usiavo  Car- 
ulli  and  orvan  with  Lenimens,  was  an  eager  student 
of  musical  literature,  and  practised  dili^ntly  on 
the  organ,  often  eight  or  ten  hours  at  a  time,  with 
locked  doors,  tiring  out  a  succession  of  blowers. 
At  twelve  years  of  age  he  liegan  to  substitute  (or 
his  father;  at  sixteen  he  Ixx-ame  ot^anist  in  Si. 
Joseph's  at  Bouli^ne,  and  began  composing  organ 
music,  his  first  composition,  a  solemn  mass,  bcin^ 
performed  at  St.  Nicholas'  when  (iuilniant  was 
but  eighteen  years  of  age.  Other  works  followed 
in  rapid  succession,  and  in  1S57,  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  he  was  appointed  choirmaster  trf  St. 
Nicholas,  conductor  of  a  local  music  society,  and 
teather  in  the  Boulogne  Conservatory. 

In  187 1  Guilmant  settled  in  Paris;  and  here 
his  playing  at  the  inaugurations  of  the  organs 
at  St.  Sulpice  and  Notre  Dame  led  to  his 
appointment  as  organist  of  La  Trinite,  where 
he  succeeded  Chauvet.  From  this  time  for- 
ward his  career,  both  at  home  and  on  his 
concert  tours,  was  a  succession  of  triumphs. 
He  was  a  disciple  of  Bach,  and  his  plajing  of 
the  works  of  that  great  master  was  a  revela- 
tion. Guilmant  will,  however,  be  best  re- 
membered for  his  improvisations.  In  ex- 
tempore playing  he  stood  alone.  When  he 
played  at  Windsor  Castle,  it  was  a  specimen 
of  his  skill  in  improvisation  that  Queen  Vic- 
toria especially  requested.  Guilmant's  activ- 
ity was  little  short  of  marvelous.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  duties  as  organist  and  teaching — 
from  1896  to  his  death  he  was  professor  of  the 
organ  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire — he  found 


ALEXANDRE   CUILMA.ST 

time  for  com  ]>osit  ion  St  hat  runup  into  the  hun- 
dreds. On  oneof  his  American  tours,  he  wrote 
an  organ  piece  while  traveling  from  New  York 
to  Philadelphia.  His  "Fugue  in  D  Major"  was 
written  in  a  single  evening,  and  the  "Second 
Meditation  "one  morning  before  breakfast. 

Guilmant  \isited  America  three  times:  first 
for  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago,  where  he 
playe<ion  the  great  organ;  again,  in  1898;  and 
the  last  time  for  his  recitals  at  the  St.  Louis 
Exposition. 

The  influence  and  importance  of  these  visits  can 
probably  never  be  fully  estimated.  From  his  first 
appearances  in  (."hicagu,  followed  by  those  in  New 
York,  Boston,  I'hiladelphia,  and  Baltimore,  orcan 
playing  began  to  take  on  a  new  aspect,  and  has 
steadily  grown  up  to  the  present  high  standard  de- 
manded and  maintained  in  this  country,  lie 
taught  a  deeper  lesson  than  admiration — one  of 
steadiness  and  stability  and  accurate  knowledge  as 
the  necessary  basis  from  which  may  arise  inspira- 
tions of  genius,  .  ,  .  Several  years  ago  the  Amer- 
ican students  of  the  master  formed  themselves  intu 
the  Guilmant  Club,  which  perpetuates  his  work 
and  memory. 
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Of  the  personal  side  of  his  master's  char-  in  turn,  his  own  students  were  taught  upon  it. 

acter  Mr.  Carl  writes:  Although  the  instrument  had  but  four  stops,  it 

would  show  up  one  s  faults  more  than  the  largest 

Guilmant  was  the  most  lovable  of  men.  All  with  organs  of  modern  build.  Later  he  installed  a  lai^e 
whom  he  came  in  contact  felt  the  force  of  his  won-  Cavaille-Coll  organ  in  the  new  music  room  in  the 
derful  nature  and  personality.  His  vitality  was  Villa  Guilmant.  and  an  electric  motor  as  well, 
unusual.  He  was  always  young,  one  who  never  From  that  time  the  Paris  studio  was  abandoned, 
felt  the  weight  of  years.  His  method  of  life  and  and  his  students  gladly  followed  him  to  Meudon, 
habits  were  such  as  to  keep  him  young  in  spirit  and  a  ride  of  twelve  minutes  from  the  Care  Mont- 
activity.  When  he  played  his  brains  were  behind  parnasse.  Here  he  gave  recitals  and  could  accom- 
his  fingers,  and  his  audiences  always  felt  it.  modate  four  hundred  at  a  time. 

For  many  years  Guihnant^s  studio  was  in       Many  of  his  American  friends  will  recaU  the 

the  Rue  de  Clichy,  Paris,  near  La  Trinity.  time  spent  in  his  beautiful  villa  and  the  cor- 

The  organ,  a  one-manual,  was  made  by  his  father  ^al  reception  accorded  them.     It  was  here 

and  used  by  him  during  his  early  studies.    Then,  that  the  end  came  suddenly  on  March  30. 


SEMI-CENTENNIAL  OF  POLAND'S  GREAT 

PAINTER— JOSEPH  BRANDT 


o 


)F  the  great  groups  of  Polish  masters  of  oirs  of  Pasek,"  and  finally  the  magnificent 
the  pencil  which  a  decade  ago  included  battle  scene,  "Chodkiewicz  at  the  Battle  of 
Julius  Kossak,  Simmler,  Gerson,  Szermen-  Chocim," — which  not  only  popularized  the 
towski,  and  then  Matejko,  Grottger  and  name  of  the  painter  in  his  own  country,  but 
Brandt,  there  remains  now  only  Joseph  also  gained  distinction  for  him  in  Western  art. 
Brandt.  It  was  at  the  early  age  of  nineteen  that 

,     .  ,      ...         . ,     . ,  Brandt  decided  to  enter  the  field  of  art,  but 

1.  ll^^f  M/!^itt  ..^fn^th^r.     'Tn'^'ill  i^^  his  talent  was  such  that  in  a  few  years  his 
luster  of  his  great  talent,  the  name  of  Brandt  has  ,.        1     v -i-.  •     j       t       o-r 

shone  for  Polish  painting  for  fifty  years,  without  exceptional  ability  was  recogmzed.     In  1865 

ceasing  to  be  a  symbol  of  life,  fervor,  rapture  and  he  received  a  gold  medal  in  Paris,  and  four 

youth.    This  long  and  glorious  career  of  the  distin-  years  later  he  won  the  highest  prize  at  the 

guished  artist  IS  a  continuation  of  victones,  a  chain  universal  exposition  in  Munich, 

of  noble  snatches  of  inspiration,  in  fine,  a  great  love  J^ ^-^^-^  x.^^y^^xi^^'^x  x*i  ^    ^i*wi. 

of  the  Fatheriand  expressed  in  plastic  language.  Brandt  s  artistic    work   has    been   at   the 

same  time  a  patriotic  work.  Although  he  has 
*'In  the  creative  power  of  no  other  Polish  passed  his  entire  creative  career  abroad,— 
painter  perhaps,''  observes  Mr.  Piatkowski,  living  continuously  in  Munich  for  the  last 
a  writer  in  the  Tygodnik  Illustrowany  (War-  fifty  years,—he  has  not  for  a  moment  ceased  to 
saw),  from  whom  we  have  quoted  the  above,  be  a  loyal  son  of  his  Fatherland.  By  signing 
"is  there  apparent  in  so  high  a  degree  as  in  every  work  of  his"  Jozef  Brandt  zWarsza\^" 
that  of  Brandt  the  tradition  of  the  idea  of  (Joseph  Brandt  of  Warsaw),  he  has  popular- 
beauty  on  Polish  soil."  ized  abroad  Polish  art  as  well  as  his  own  name. 

In  Brandt's  creativeness  there  is  most  apparent  it  fell  to  the  share  of  Brandt  to  be  during  his 

the  direct  rise  of  his  personality  from  the  veins  of  entire  life  a  link  of  Poland  with  universal  art.    His 

the  native  sod.     The  horse  and  rider,  the  move-  pictures  have  been  on  exhibition  in  Vienna,  Paris, 

ment  and  bustle  of  war,— the  fundamental  factors  Bcriin,— wherever  Polish  artists  could  attain  profit 

of  the  Brandtian  scenes,— here  is  an  atom  of  the  and  recognition.    Among  foreigners,  Brandt  enjoys 

Polish  soul  that,  like  a  great  ribbon,  winds  through  great  authority,  not  only  as  an  artist  but  as  a 

the  entire  course  of  Polish  history,  that  leads  our  man. 
knightly  hosts  upon  the  field  of  glory,  and  thrills 

with  a  sympathetic  note  every  Polish  heart.  Brandt^s    inward    personality,     continues 

Mr.  Piatkowski,  consists  primarily  of  a  great 
After  a  series  of  youthful  aquarelles,  with  natural  talent,  "of  a  wide  scale,  in  which  are 
which  he  made  his  debut  in  i860  in  the  comprised  feeling  and  poetical  flight  and  the 
Warsaw  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  expression  of  life  taken  in  the  very  act  in  its 
Polish  Art,  Brandt,  we  are  told  by  the  writer  most  various  phases  and  the  gift  of  character- 
already  quoted,  created  a  whole  series  of  ization  and  the  ability  to  sense  the  states  of 
remarkable  pictures, — "The  March  of  the  nature  hidden  in  the  recesses  of  specific 
Lisowski  Troop,"  "The  Return  of  the  Tartars  moods."  This  talent  is  manifested  in  an 
from  the  Battle  of  Tychin,"  "Rap,  Rap,  at  effusion  of  the  temperament,  the  verve,  and 
the  Window,"  "An  Episode  from  the  Mem-  the  spirit,  as  the  fundamental  characteristics 
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THE  POLISH  HETMAN.  POTOCKI,  AT  THE  BATTLE  OF  CUI»JOWE.  1660 

(Prom  tbe  painting  by  Joseph  Brandt) 

of   Brandt's  creadveness.     He  is  besides  a  edifice.  ^  We  love  him  tor  his  soiil-lifiing  cn^tive- 

born  colorist  and  this  gift  he  possesses  to  | 
a  degree  so  high  that  he  has  few  rivals. 

services  in  contemporary  art  are  many.  Celebrating  the  semi-centennial  jubilee  of 
the  artistic  activity  of  Brandt,  says  the  writer 

In  our  art,  his  position  is  so  prominent  that  jjj  ^^^  Tyeodnik  lUustrowany  in  conclusion, 

we  see  in  nim  not  only  otie  oi  those  who  buildea  ,,            ,  ,      .     .1      r     .■      ■     r  n  i-  i_       .  ■     ■. 

the  edifice  of  the  temple  of  Polish  painting,  but  ^^  Celebrate  the  festival  of  Polish  art  in  its 

also  one  who  has  assumed  a  leading  place  in  that  most  distinguished  representative. 


A 


THE  SULTAN   OF  TURKEY  AS  THE   CALIPH 
OF  ISLAM 

REMARKABLE  sign  of  the  times  as  or  color,  but  is  for  the  benefit  of  humanity  at 

indicating    the   religious   activity   now  Jf'^'^: '° '^/t^'**' fe  ^'' '",""-°L™T3  ™n 
.      .       .   °,  1,      f  T  I  'til         W     daughters  of   Eve  with  equal  nghts  and  rcspon- 


developing  in  the  ranks  of  Islam,  is  the  publi-  sibiikies. 
cation  at  Tokyo,  Japan,  of  the  Islamic  Fra- 
ternity, a  four-page  sheet  edited  and  managed  Further  on  we  read: 
by  Mr.  M.  Barakatullah  of  Bhopal,  India, 
printed    in    English,    and    described    as    a  This  example  [Mohammed's]  of  simplicity  and 

monthly  religious  organ  "devoted  to  promot-  ^\'-'^'""  '"  =""  '^^ff  "1-''^^'  '"''i'"!;^,?,-'.,'^;^' 

.     f         I  ;     I-                         1.      f  11  "^             f  observances,   social  functions,   and   political   per- 

mg  fraternal  feelmg  among  the  followers  of  formances.  was  faithfully  followed  by  the  immediate 

Islam  and  those  of  other  sister  religions."  In  successors  of  the  Prophet.     In  fact,  in  the  golden 

the  eleventh  number  of  this  periodical  ap-  age  of  Islam,— which  was  ot  short  duration,  and 

pears  an  article  on  Turkey's  new  ruler,  the  was  the  realization  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on 

£.         ..         fL-i.-j',i,             '1  earth,— liberty,  equality  and  fraternity  were  actu- 

first  portion  of  wfuch  is  devoted  to  anexpla-  ^]]y  translated  into  action. 

nation  of  what  Islam  really  is.     Islam,  we  We  do  not  mean,  like  many  narrow-minded 

are  told,  is:  theologians,   that   humanity   should   relapse   into 
a  crude,  primitive  state  of  semi-civilization  to  sat- 

a  spiritual  brotherhood,  pure  and  simple,  whose  isfy  the  Islamic  conception  of  society  and  govern- 

memberahip  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  race  raent,  but  we  simply  mean  that  justice,  purity. 
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honesty,  mutual  help,  simplicity,  and  solemnity  of  Egypt.  .  .  .  There  are  three  hundred  million 
should  form  the  basic  principles  of  society  and  Muslims  in  the  world.  If  each  Muslim  were  to 
polity  in  every  detail  of  life,  as  was  the  case  in  the  subscribe  a  silver  coin  to  the  "  Islam  Safety  Fund," 
time  of  the  Prophet  and  the  orthodox  caliphs.  there  could  be  raised  in  a  short  time  enough  money 

to  set  all   necessary  institutions  in  Turkey  and 
With  the  ascension  "  to  the  proud  throne  of   Persia  in  order  and  to  spare. 

the  Ottoman  Turks  of  Mohammed  V,"  the 

writer  of  the  article  under  notice  believes  The  Triple  Entente  between  France,  Eng- 
there  has  *' commenced  an  era  of  hope  and  land,  and  Russia— the  three  powers  that 
life  throughout  the  Muslim  world.''  In  "the  have  Muslim  subjects— is  considered  by  the 
auspicious  reign  of  this  wise  prince"  there  is  writer  to  be  "a  combination  to  thwart  all 
every  reason  to  hope  for  the  revival  of  some  Turkish  and  Persian  efforts  for  self-improve- 
of  the  noble  traditions  of  early  Islam.  He  ment."  Lord  Curzon's  remarks  in  his  Rec- 
*' rightly  deserves  the  title  of  'Caliph  of  Is-  tonal  address  at  Glasgow,  to  the  effect  that 
lam.'"  The  present  is  considered  to  be  a  *' Turkey,  Persia,  and  Afghanistan  constitute, 
suitable  time  for  the  promotion  of  unity.  '^^  any  case,  that  part  of  the  East  in  which  the 

West  has  still  a  considerable  part  to  play," 
The  time  has  come  that  Muslims  the  world  over,   are  commented  upon  adversely  and  as  indi- 
Shiahs  and  Sunnies  alike   should  find  a  symbol  of  ^^^:^       ^hat  a  Struggle  between  the  East  and 
unity  m  the  f)erson  of  the  Commander  of  the    ^,       \\t    ^    »      •         •        ^  j    »r     i« 

Faithful.  ...  The  time  has  also  come  that  the  the   West   is   mmiment;    and   Mushms   are 
governments  of  Turkey,  Persia,  and  Afghanistan  reminded   that   now  is  the  time  "to  decide 
should  make  a  formal  compact  to  stand  by  one  between  slavery  and  freedom,  between  per- 
another  at  the  approach  of  a  common  danger.  We       ^y^^  degradation  and  glory." 
api>eal  to  the  religious  instinct  and  the  patriotic   ^  rriv     t      •  i.        j  r^v.  '^'  !_•     ^      />  o   i 

sentiments  of  the  Muslim  world  to  realize  the        ^he  Jewish  and  Chnstian  subjects  of  Sul- 

gravity  of  the  situation  and  to  come  forward  with  tan  Mohammed  V  are  assured  that  the 
practical  sympathy  and  financial  aid  to  help  the  rehabilitation  of  Muslim  governments  will  in 
governments  of  Turkey  and  Persia  at  this  critical  ^o  way  diminish  the  opportunities  of  non- 
hour  of  need.  .  .  .  The  European  financiers  are  on  -a-r  !_•  ^  u  i_»  \  \  e  n 
the  lookout  to  entrap  both  Turkey  and  Persia  into  Mushms  to  achieve  laurels  of  exceUence  in 
the  noose  of  slavery  as  they  have  done  in  the  case  any  walk  of  life. 


GREAT  DEEDS  OF  THE  BOHEMIANS 

A  COMPREHENSIVE  summary  of  the  Bride,''  is  the  work  of  a  Bohemian  (Sme- 
^^  contributions  made  by  the  Bohemian  tana);  that,  up  to  within  a  few  years,  the 
people  to  civilization  is  contained  in  a  graphic,  composer  who  wrote  the  most  beautiful  and 
vivid  sketch  appearing  in  a  recent  number  of  characteristic  American  music  was  Dvorak, 
tYitOuUook,  It  is  cast  in  the  form  of  a  story  a  Bohemian;  that  one  of  the  greatest  generals 
recounting  how  an  oppressed  and  insulted  of  all  history,  Zizka,  was  a  Bohemian;  and 
Bohemian  bookkeeper  in  an  American  city  that  one  of  the  most  lofty  spiritual  leaders  of 
finally  turned  upon  his  employer,  knocked  all  mankind,  John  Huss,  was  also  a  Czech, 
him  down,  and  then  proceeded  to  tell  him  a  Only  three  out  of  a  hundred  Bohemians  are 
few  things  that  Bohemians  have  done.  The  unable  to  read  and  write,  we  are  reminded 
surprise  of  the  employer  in  question  at  the  further.  Most  of  them  know  at  least  two 
intellectual  and  other  accomplishments  of  languages  thoroughly — their  own  and  Ger- 
Bohemians  throughout  the  world's  history  is  man — and  many  know  English  in  addition, 
so  typical  of  the  way  such  a  summary  would  This  is  a  remarkable  shomng  when  compared 
be  received  by  the  average  American,  that  with  the  statistics  of  some  of  the  other  nation- 
a  brief  record  of  what  the  injured  Slav  claimed  alities  which  make  up  our  foreign  population, 
for  his  people  will  be  interesting.  The  orig-  Furthermore,  even  in  the  purely  physical 
inal  story  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  the  attainment  of  gymnastics,  the  Bohemian  na- 
facts  of  which  are  as  follows:  tional  *' Turner  "  societies,  popularly  known  as 

Asserting  that  Bohemians  have  as  good  the  Sokoli,  are  famed  all  over  the  world, 
a  right  to  be  proud  as  have  Americans,  the  The  "story,"  which  is  told  by  Robert 
Czech  bookkeeper  first  informed  his  em-  Haven  Schauffler,  concludes  by  recording  the 
ployer  that  a  Bohemian  girl  refused  to  marry  complete  reconciliation  between  the  Bohem- 
George  Washington;  that  a  Bohemian  once  ian  bookkeeper  and  his  employer, 
declined  a  pressing  invitation  to  be  president  The  facts  that  he  relates,  besides  enlight- 
of  Harvard  University;  that  one  of  the  most  ening  others  than  the  employer  in  question 
artistic  of   modern   operas,   "The  Bartered  as  to  the  large  number  of  Bohemians  who 
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have  achieved  fame  in  fields  so  widely  sepa-  and  erratic  "Boheniian"of  ihe  social  under- 
rated, also  serve  to  call  the  reader's  attention  world  and  the  man  who  is  a  native  of  the 
to  the  difference  between  the  unconventional   little  kingdom  in  Austria-Hungary. 


ANTON   DVOrXk 

(Composer  1841-1904)  (Composer  and  C 

EMINENT  BOHEMIANS,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN 
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FRIEDRICH    SPIELHAGEN,  A  MIRROR  OF 
GERMAN   LIFE 

WITHthedeathofSpielhagenagreatfigure  lively,  creative  fancy.    Almosi  ever>'  year  gave 

in  the  world  of  German  imaginative  lit-  *';">'  to  a  new  book.     To  be  sure   they  were  not 

,  J  ,,  ■!      •    -1  ■  all  gems;  but  from  his  first  production,     Probdm- 

erature  has  pas.sed  away.     He  was  silent,  it  is  a,i^he  Naturen."  to  the  last,  ■■Opfer.'  what  a  bril- 

true,  in  the  last  decade,  through  domestic  sor-  iiant  array  o(  splendid  creations:  "In  Rclh  und 

row  and  physical  affliction,  but  his  name  re-  <''lied,""  Hammer  und  Amboss,"  "Sturm fleet, "and 

mainedpotentastheartisticand  faithful  delin-  "'  °":   .,'"  """'^^^  of  "'a"er.  wealth  of  ^haracter^. 

,1     .  .  r  I-'  i...  and   brilliancy   of   delmealion     these   rivaled   tn<' 

tator  of  that  momentous  era  of  German  politi-  n„vc|,„[  Scott,  Dickens,  and  Baliac.  and  surpassed 

calandsocialdevelopment,  from  1848  to  i8qo.  them  in  depth  of  thought  and  range  of  vision. 

Karl  Frenzel,  the  eminent  German  critic  (lutzkow,  who  in  "Die  Ritter  vom  Geist"  and 

and  himself  a  novelist  of  increasing  reputa-  "'i'.*^r  ?f"lieref  von  Rom."  was  the  first  to  treai 

...  ...  ,.       .       .'^  .,  political,  social,  and  religious  questions  in  Oerman 

tion.  gives  an  appreaative  estimate,  m  the  ^^.^i„„^  ^^^  followed  by  Spielhagen    on    similar 
Berlin  Woche,  of  Spielhagen's  writings  and,  lines.     He  it  was  who  molded  that  refractory  mai- 
incidentally,  of  the  man  himself,  as  so  much  tcr  with  a  rare  keenness  of  insight  and  a  still  ran-r 
of  what  he  wrote  was  an  embodiment  of  his  ^"""''^  ^'Jjj"-     "<!":  YJ;'""^  ^"°  poignantly  did  he 
-        J  I     !■              J            ■   .■  portray  the  conflict  between  the  nobility  and  the 
profound  feelings  and  con\ictions.  ir„.„  '^anks  and  the  social  democratic  agitation. 
In  the  years  from  i860  to  1890  Spielhagen  with   its  powerful  effect  upon  the  young,— basing 
(weareinformedbyHerrFrenzeDwasthefore-  ever>' thing  directly  upon  actual  events  and  char- 
most  and  most  widely  read  German  novelist.  f"*"''t'  =^<'  investing  bare,  colorless, theories  with 
■'  the  glowing  hues  of  life. 

His  preeminence  was  un<lispute<l  both  as  regards         ,.  ■        „         c-   .  1.  .        . 

popularity  and  the  abundance  of  his  creations.        ^^rn  in  1829,  SpieJhagen  came  under  the 

An    indefatigable   assiduity    kept    pace    with    his  spell  (if  the  wave  of  liberalism  and  idealism 


FRIEDRICH  SPIELHAGEN,  WHO  DIED  ON  FEBRUARY  25.  EN   HIS  STUDY  IN  DREISOEN 
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that  so  passionately  agitated  the  youth  of  pathy  constantly  reverted  to  the  poor  and  the 

Europe  in  1848,  and  he  remained  true  to  those  oppressed.  Thus  he  depicted  his  heroes  a^  rising 

•  J     iV^^i-j       A^           4.'        L               J  from  humble  ranks  through  dire  stress  and  labor  to 

ideals  to  the  end.     At  one  time  he  even  de-  the  shining  heights  of  life  or  succumbing  in  their 

dared  himself  a  republican  and  his    profound  struggle  with  Fate, 
sense  of  justice  made  him  an  adversary  of 

every  form  of  oppression  and  violence."  In  spite  of  his  admiration  of  Scott,  he  had 

a  certain  aversion  to  historical  novels.    Yet 
To  his  imaginative  impulse,  his  passion  for  de-  he  himself  became  the  poetical  historian  of 
picting  the  men  and  things  about  hira  and  his  own  ^ig  people,  the  "delineator  of  their  spiritual 
inner  feelmgs  was  jomed  the  keen  desire  of  the  j\l'ix         r           4,'       a 
politician  to  declare  and  propagate  his  principles,  and  matenal  transformation. 
He  was  not  blind  to  the  brilliant  and  alluring  qual- 
ities of  the  aristocracy  ^and  the   ruling  classes.  Far  transcending  mere  interest  of  plot  and  bril- 
Even  in  his  last  novels/  "Opfer**  and  "Freige-  liance  of  description,   Spielhagen  made  German 
boren,"  he  speaks  of  what  a  loss  it  would  be  to  the  imaginative    literature    the    exponent    of    world- 
finer  side  of  life  should  a  tide  of  social  democracy  embracing  thoughts,  the  teacher  and  molder  of  the 
sweep  away  such  existences  forever.     But  his  sym-  people  in  the  direction  of  freedom  and  justice. 


WHAT  IS   MEANT   BY  DEATH? 

NOW  that  our  knowledge  of  the  simpler  tion  form  the  body  or  Soma.     John's  individuality, 

organisms  has  become  fairly  extensive,  However    has  been  completely  lost  to  the  world— 

^r      T  !•       o    TT     1       '     A     r->       I'll  is  altogether  dead;  the  sole  surviving  i>arts  of  him 

wntes  Mr.  Juhan  S.  Huxley  m  the  Cornhtll,  ^re  germ-cells,  and  they  bear  no  impress  of  his 

the  biologist's  idea  of  death  is  not  the  same  as  morphe. 
the  anthropomorphic  one  of  the  average  man. 

The  phenomenon  of  death,  as  it  is  seen  in  Although  we  cannot   think  of  a  morph^ 

man,  thmks  Mr.  Huxley,  may  be  analyzed  existing  without  substance,  we  can  think  of 

somewhat  as  follows:  substance  without  a  morph^;  and  as  a  matter 

of  fact "  the  morphe  may  pass  out  of  a  mass  of 
WhenJohnBrown'snameappearsinthe"Deaths"  substance — ^may  die — and  be  replaced  by  a 
column  of  the  Times,  what  has  really  died— what  new  one  in  the  selfsame  mass."  Mr.  Huxley 
has  been  lost  to  our  world?  Two  things  I  think  ^^.^g  ^he  case 'of  the  Clavellina,  sedentary 
we  may  say:  first,  the  actual  substance  of  his  body,  .  ^  r  v  ^-r  i  ^  1 
the  protoplasm  itself  and  all  that  it  has  given  rise  "^anne  creatures  of  beautiful  translucency, 
to— bone,  gristle,  hair,  and  the  other  dead  things  which  reach  a  height  of  nearly  two  inches.  If 
that  form  part  of  our  living  selves — these,  though  small  individuals  of  this  species  be  put  in 
their  constituent  atoms  persist  yet  disappear  as  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^j^e  water  not  changed,  after  some 
such,  being  gradually  converted  by  the  action  of  ,  .,  1  •  1  ^  ^y  ^  •  1 
oxygen,  water,  and  bacteria  into  veiy  simple  chemi-  days  they  shrmk,  and  the  organs  get  simpler 
cal  compounds,  or  even  elements;  and  secondly,  and  simpler  until  an  embryonic  condition  is 
his  Individuality,  meaning  by  that  not  only  his  reached.  All  activity  ceases,  even  the  heart's 
character  and  personality,  but  everything  by  rea-  ^^^1^^  stopping.  Yet  the  mass  is  not  dead- 
son  of  which  he  was  a  man  and  an  individual  .  1  ?i-  ^  •  ^^  i  ^  -^ 
man— John  Brown,  to  be  easily  distinguished  from  only  asleep.     If  now  put  into  clean  water,  it 

all  other  men.     For  this,  the  Greek  word  Morphe  will  gradually  expand  and  finally  attain  once 

has  recently  been  proposed.  .  .  .  more  to   the  state  of  a  fully  formed  and 

healthy  Clavellina.     The  morphe  which  dis- 

But  has  all  of  John  Brown  died?     Has  all  appeared  has  not  come  back  again;  it  is  gone, 

his  substance  died?  it  is  dead,  and  a  new  morphe  has  arisen  in  the 

T,.                   .„      ^  .                 .,             ir      f  identical  mass  of  protoplasm.   A  similar  proc- 

The  answer  will  not  be  necessarily  yes.     For  if  nx      tt      1                                  •     ^1         •      1 

he  has  had  a  child,  it  means  that  one  of  the  cells  of  ^ss,   Mr.  Huxley   says,  occurs  in  the  single- 

his  body,  becoming  detached,  and  uniting  with  celled  Protozoa, 
a  complementary  female  cell,  has  given  rise  to  the 

whole  of  that  child.  From  this  it  follows  that  In  these  two  cases,  what  really  happens  is  that 
these  special  reproductive  cells  can  escape  the  the  whole  of  the  substance  goes  back  to  an  em- 
death  of  the  substance,  for  one  of  them,  by  contin-  bryonic,  unspecialized  condition  in  which  it  can  be 
ued  growth  and  division  into  two,  has  built  up  the  compared  to  germ-plasm.  It  is  as  if  John  Brown 
body  of  his  son,  and,  included  in  this  body,  new  on  his  death-bed  were  to  have  his  tissues  pass  into 
reproductive  cells  for  future  generations.  Thus  a  state  of  flux,  and  then  get  simpler  and  simpler, 
there  is  a  something  which  connects  generation  until  you  would  have  to  say.  This  is  no  longer  a 
with  generation  by  actual  continuity  of  substance,  man,  but  merely  a  mass  of  man's  protoplasm,  and 
and  this  something  is  usually  known  by  Weismann's  as  if  finally  this  mass  were  to  redifTerentiate  up  again 
name  of  the  Germ-plasm.  This  is  potentially  im-  — into  John  Brown,  junior,  with  an  individuality  as 
mortal.  The  parts,  on  the  other  hand,  which  are,  obviously  new  as  if  he  had  arisen  in  the  usual  way 
inourexperience,  necessarily  mortal  in  each  genera-  from  one  undifferentiated  cell  instead  of  many. 
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Noticing  Weismann's  well-known  view  of  the  Canary  Islands,  several  thousand  years 

the  Immortality  of  the  Unicellular  Organ-  old,  blown  down  by  a  tempest  in  1868;  the 

isms,  and  the  insistence  of  that  scientist  on  Baobab  tree  of  Cape  de  Verde,  over  5000 

the  absence  of  what  we  are  accustomed  to  years  old,  etc.    These  were  in  a  state  of 

look  on  as  true  or  total  death,  Mr.  Huxley  nature.    Where   man   has   stepped  in,   the 

refers  to  the  method  of  reproduction  by  simple  chances  of  continued  life  seem  indefinite,  as  in 

splitting  in  two,  as  in  the  Euplotes.     In  the  the  case  of  the  banyan  tree  in  the  Calcutta 

Infusoria,  also,  after  a  long  period  of  repro-  Botanical  Gardens,  which  now  covers  more 

duction  by  this  method,  there  occurs  a  sexual  than  two  acres  of  groimd  and  shows  no  signs 

process  between  two  individuals,  called  con-  of  decay,  the  new  roots  being  ensheathed  in 

jugation.  bamboo  tubes  until  .they  are  imbedded  in  the 

Recent  workers  have  experimentally  shown  that  ^  ^.  '  •  .1.  ^  r  *  .  •  •  .1 
Infusoria  may  be  bred  through  a  very  large  number  It  appeanng  that  functionmg  protoplasm  is 
of  generations  indeed  without  conjugation  (and  not  necessarily  subject  to  death,  two  ques- 
therefore  without  death).  This  they  have  done  tions  occur:  "Why  did  death  arise?"  And, 
by  feeding  them  on  a  different  diet  day  by  day,  or,  "Death  having  arisen,  is  it  possible  to  post- 
when  they  appeared  poorly  (often  a  prehmmary  to  ,  .  •  r  i.  ^  T 
conjugation),  by  providing  various  chemical  or  Pone  his  coming— for  a  short  space,— for  a 
physical  stimuli,  adding  beef-tea  to  their  water,  for  long  space, — or  even  forever?  "  Mr.  Huxley 
instance,  or  taking  them  on  a  railway  journey  to  thinks  that  "  the  increasing  diflSulty  of  re- 
give  them  a  eood  shaking-up  These  experiments  pairing  any  damage  to  the  body  gives  us  a 
(discontinued  only  after  hundreds  of  generations,  ^  ^  ^  -^.^  .°.  ^  ,  .,  „•'  ? 
when  it  seemed  clear  they  might  be  made  to  go  on  reason  for  the  ongm  of  death.  In  answer 
forever)  seem  to  show  that  functioning  protoplasm  to  the  second  question,  Metchnikoflf's  or  a 
is  not  in  itself  mortal,  but  that  the  cause  of  death  is  similar  system  of  eating  cultures  which  would 
to  he  found  among  the  external  conditions;  for  by  prevent  putrefaction  in  the  intestine,  "would 
altenng  these  death  may  be  put  off,  It  would  seem,  T  .1  z-*^.  .  j*  j  j 
indefinitely.  be  the  first  step;  as  more  was  discovered  and 

acted  upon,  we  should  be  able  to  extend  our 

In  further  illustration  of  death  due  to  ex-  lives  ever  further  and  further."    Assuming 

temal  causes,  and  not  to  anything  inherent,   that  our  contention  of , the  potentiality  of  aU 

Mr.  Huxley  points  to  some  of  the  enormous  protoplasm  is  true,  we  should  at  last  no  doubt 

trees  of  the  world — the  huge  Dragon  tree  of  attain  to  the  state  of  never  dying. 


WHAT  HAS  THE  THIRD  RUSSIAN  DUMA  DONE? 

pOPULAR  confidence  in  the  work  of  the  left  of  the  chamber.     These  are  thorough 

^  Duma  has  been  decreasing  steadily  in  radicals.     The  right  is  rather  densely  popu- 

Russia  since  the  beginning  of  its  third  session,  lated   by   reactionaries   from    the   nobility, 

in  1907.     V.  A.  Maklakov,  a  noted  Moscow  clergy,  and  peasant  class.     As  a  whole  the 

lawyer,  a  leader  of  the  Constitutional  Demo-  house  is  controlled  by  the  Octobrists,  by 

cratic  party,  and  member  of  the  last  two  virtue  of  their  majority  and  the  fact  that 

Duma  sessions,  endeavored  to  explain  to  his  they  secure  the  support  of  the  left  in  more 

constituents  in   a   recent   speech   why   the  or  less  radical  measures  and  that  of  the  right 

parliament  failed  in  its  work.     The  speech  in    conservative    ones.      Accordingly,    Mr. 

was  published  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Maklakov  devoted  his  speech  to  the  activity 

Russkaya  My  si  (Russian  Thought).  of  the  Octobrists.    He  said: 

It  might  be  well  to  recall  here  the  party       You  know  already  that  our  hopes  were  totally 

composition  of  the  last  session.     The  major-  deceived.    The  third  session  disappointed  us  bit- 

ity,  occupying  the  center  of  the  Chamber,  terly.    Vet  the  common  accusation  that  this  ses- 

arp    Ortnhri^itv:        Thi^    narfv     was    formed  ^*^"  *^  fruitless  is  inaccurate,  for  the  Duma,  in- 

are    UctoDnstb.       inis    part\     was    lormea  ^^^^^  ^^  j^j^^  fruitless,  is  harmful.     It  actually 

shortly  after  the  famous  Freedom  Manifesto  aggravates  conditions  instead  of  bettering  them. 

of  the  Czar  on  October  ,^i,   iqo6,  and  was  I  shall  try  to  be  fair,  however,  to  its  activity  and 

made  up  of  moderate  conservatives  who  did  especially  to  those  on  whom  the  responsibility  of 

not  wish  to  change  the  form  of  government.  ^^L"^^!^,  J**''~,'^^   Octobrists      The   Octobrists 

«vc  T^ioxi  i,y  ..ii«»iftv.  1.   v^  1  ^  pledged  themselves  to  realize  the  rreedom  Mam- 

They    desired    to   go    no    further    than    the  festo  in  Russian  life,  politically  and  economically. 

liberties  granted  by  the  above  Manifesto.  Among  them  there  were  men  who  wished  it  deeply 

The  Constitutional  Democratic  party  (pop-  and  sincerely,  who  knew  and   understood  what 

.,i»*Kr  i,«^«r„  :^  i>,,^o,*o  00  »*  A'.»y7-/^,''     IC   T\  \  ^'^s  to  be  done.     The  entire  bunlen  of  rcsponsi- 

ularly  known  m  Ru.s^ia  as    Kadety  — K.  L).)  ^^j,j^y  j^  ^^^j^  j^,^^^  ^^^^^.  ^.^^  ^^^^^,^.  ^^  ^ 

consUtutes   the   next    largest   part   and,  to-  ^j^e  of  what  they  intended  to  do,  and  because 

gether  with  the  few  Socialists,  occupies  the  they  ceased  to  be  themselves,  i.f.  Octobrists,    This 
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did  not  happen  suddenly,  and  it  will  be  interesting  did  Qot  know  until  a  very  late  date  what 
for  you  to  fpUow  the  course  of  affairs  which  led  Sunday  rest  is.  One  of  the  few  good  measures 
to  tfie  downfall  of  that  party  as  such.  passed  by  the  third  session  was  the  one  estab- 

Continuing,  Mr.  Maklakov  outlines  the  lishing  Sunday  rest  for  the  store  clerks, 
work  of  the  third  session  by  recalling  the  What  came  after  the  small  series  of  radical 
procedure  of  adoption  of  the  most  important  measures,  however,  obliterated  their  good 
measures.  First  there  came  the  "inviola-  work.  The  fall  of  the  Octobrists  was  has- 
bility  of  person"  law,  one  of  those  measures  tened.  Urged  on  by  the  ministry  they  were 
whose  lack  is  so  painfully  felt  in  Russian  life,  driven  to  destruction,  because  die  Premier 
This  very  law  was  the  block  upon  which  the  was  all  the  time  demanding  new  concessions 
first  two  sessions  of  the  Dimia  ended  their  and  new  renunciations  of  the  principles  of 
short  lives.    Says  the  writer  already  quoted:  their  program.    They  finally  had  to  choose 

This  measure  was,  however,  carried  through  between  the  government  and  the  constitu- 

this  time  by  a  united  vote  of  the  center  and  op-  tion,  the  two  very  things  they  tried  so  hard 

positbn  on  the  left.    It  was  given  over  to  a  com-  to  conciliate  into  one  but  failed,  and  finally 

mittee   for  '' further  development, "  from  which  abandoned  the  Freedom  Manifesto  to  foUow 

safe  abode  it  has  not  yet  emerged,  while  the  re-  ^        .      ^.   ,      .  ,      -  ,.          u-  i.  ..i. 

action  continues  with  its  summary  arrests,  exiles,  Premier  Stolypm's  policy,  which  threw  away 

and  innumerable  executions.    But  not  the  least  the  principles  of  constitution  as  soon  as  they 

amount  of  political  impa)vement  can  be  brought  were  born.    Two  major  steps  separated  the 

about  at  the  present  time  in  Russia  by  legblation  Qctobrists  and  the  constitution:   the  resolu- 

alone,  so  hopeless  is  the  absence  of  desire  to  follow  . .                     •       ^i.                  s,'          e  s.\. 

laws  honestly  on  the  part  of  the  administration,  tion  concermng  the  prerogatives  of  the  mon- 

which    ceaselessly    violates    already    established  arch,  and  the  Finnish  question.     The  first 

laws  and  manufactures  its  own  code  to  suit  the  resolution  came  after  the  Octobrists  and  the 

action  of  the  moment.  As  it  is,  the  existing^e  of  reactionaries  had  accepted  Stolypin's  state- 
laws  IS  very  far  from  being  bad,  but  the  best  part  .    •      ^i_     -rk  ^^  ^  4.u  u 

of  it  remains  a  dead  letter  in  application  toUfe.  ^lent  m  the  Duma  that  the  monarch  was 

The  next  law  passed  was  the  one  establishing  free  to  amend  existing  laws  as  it  seemed  fit 

elected  petty  country  judges  instead  of  the  for-  to  him.     This  was  literally  opposed  to  the 

nierlyappmr^c^^^  statement  in  the  Manifesto  by  which  the 

m^ldTacquie^ed^n  ^the  demand  of  "th^goVrrn^  Czar  pledged  himself  to  consult  the  National 
ment  that  there  be  an  exceedingly  hea\T  property  Legislature  on  such  matters.  In  the  discus- 
qualification  for  thb  office,  sion  of  the  Finnish  question  the  Octobrists 

The  greatest  problem  before  the  Diuna  decided  that  the  Duma  had  a  perfect  right 
was  the  land  question,  the  tremendous  cry  to  legislate  on  Finnish  affairs  without  the 
of  the  eighty  million  peasants  being  "Zew/y/"  consent  of  the  Finnish  Parliament,  which 
("  Give  us  land ! "),  heard  at  all  times  and  all  decision  was  a  gross  violation  of  both  Finnish 
over  the  enormous  empire  of  the  Czar.  The  and  Russian  constitutions.  Another  great 
platform  of  the  Constitutional  Democratic  anti-constitutional  step  made  by  theOcto- 
party  could  dispose  of  the  problem  in  one  way  brists  was  the  aid  they  offered  to  the  govern- 
only,  and  that  was  by  expropriation  of  land  inent  in  trying  to  minimize  the  work  of  the 
from  the  imperial  family.  "zemstvo,"  the  only  form  of  local  self-gov- 
^  ^  .  .  ,  r^  ,  .  .  emment  existing  in  Russia,  by  refusing  to 
the\«r^FoHrrnla''nrroTafeffr;hf  ^  the  necessary  appropriations  in  1908. 
government  was  incensed  at  them  and  declared  ^he  speaker  concludes, 
that  the  demands  were  inadmissible,  as  they  vio- 
lated the  sacred  rights  of  private  property.  Yet  New  concessions  by  the  Octobrists  are  to  follow 
the  famous  law  of  the  9th  (22nd)  of  November,  in  the  future.  The  Duma  is  on  the  wrong  track. 
(1906)  proposed  by  the  government  and  accepted  if  this  state  of  affairs  keeps  up  the  government  is 
by  the  Octobnst  majority  of  the  Duma,  was  built  certain  to  bring  the  Duma,  the  only  visible  rem- 
on  precisely  the  same  basis,— compulsory  expro-  nant  of  constitutionalism,  to  self-annihilation 
priation  of  land.  But  its  aim  was  in  the  opposite  and  to  reestablish  the  old  autocracy  in  full  legal 
direction.  It  actually  took  away  the  scraps  of  power.  The  only  remedy  is  in  the  organized  na- 
land  from  the  poor  ruined  peasant  and  gave  them  tional  consciousness  working  for  a  totally  new 
over  to  a  more  or  less  well-to-do  peasant,  who  is  in  a  political  state.  In  the  meanwhile  the  Duma 
great  minority  as  compared  with  the  former.  The  ought  to  realize  it  is  on  the  wrong  track,  and  to 
distress  and  desolation  wrought  by  this  measure  find  out  who  are  its  real  friends  and  foes. 

can  hardly  be  estimated. 

• 

Mr.  Maklakov  says  that  he  does  not  wonder  It  might  well  seem — indeed  it  is  actually 
after  the  passage  of  this  one  law  at  the  great  true — that  the  third  session  of  the  Duma  had 
increase  of  crime  and  the  rapid  progress  of  more  of  an  opportunity  to  relieve  the  social 
epidemics  among  the  peasant  class.  and  economic  sufferings  of  the  country  than 

The  vast  majority  of  store  clerks  in  Russia  either  of  the  preceding  sessions. 
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FIRE  PREVENTION  IN  CITY  BUILDINGS 

\yrR.  EDWARD  F.  CROKER,  who  last  In  Mr.  Croker's  opinion,  theaters  and  other 
^^  month  resigned  as  Chief  of  the  New  places  of  amusement  are  well  provided  with 
York  Fire  Department,  after  twenty-seven  fire  precautions,  all  that  the  law  and  skill  can 
years  of  continuous  service,  gives  some  valu-  do  having  been  done  for  the  safety  of  the 
able  suggestions  for  fire  prevention  in  a  recent  people  who  visit  such  places,  but  the  men  and 
article  in  Leslie^s  Weekly,  During  Mr.  women  who  are  housed  together  in  large 
Croker's  long  and  varied  experience  in  fighting  buildings,  not  for  their  own  pleasure  but  be- 
the  fires  of  our  largest  American  dty,  he  has  cause  they  have  td  work,  are  not  equally  pro- 
made  a  special  study  of  the  phase  of  preven-  tected.  The  trouble  with  many  of  these 
tion,  and  his  observations  on  this  subject  are  "loft"  buildings  is  that  while  they  are  often 
therefore  of  particular  interest.  In  Mr.  "fireproof"  in  construction,  they  are  so  filled 
Croker^s  opinion  the  great  loss  of  life  that  with  inflammable  material  that  they  are  by 
resulted  from  the  recent  shirtwaist  factory  no  means  "deathproof."  Moreover,  many  of 
fire  inNew  York  City  may  readily  occur  again,  them  have  no  fire  escapes  of  any  description, 
\mless  proper  precautions  are  taken.  "The  and  only  the  better  ones  are  supplied  with 
problem  to  be  solved,"  he  says,  "is  to  prevent  sprinkler  systems.  Even  if  such  buildings  are 
fires  and  such  losses  of  life  in  buildings  al-  fireproof,  they  should*  be  provided  with  fire 
ready  erected,  as  it  is  impossible  to  make  escapes;  "a  building  with  a  stock  of  an  in- 
a  law  that  will  retroact  in  the  present  class  of  flammable  nature  in  it  is  not  fireproof,  what- 
biuldings."  ever  its  construction.    It  holds  the  heat  all 

the  more  if  it  is  well  built   and  becomes 

All  buildings  used  for  manufacturing  purposes,  more  of  a  furnace  in  which  human   beings 

known   as   sweat-shops,    factories   and    so  forth,  jjjg^y  j^g  roasted  to  death  " 

should  be  immediately  provided  with   sufficient  TTn-«i     n                             '  i.       v     -.  j  -. 

outside  balcony  fire  escapes,  thoroughly  up  to  date.  While  fire  escapes  may  be  objected  to  as 

with  automatic  fire  alarms,  fire  extinguishers  and  sp>oiling  the   appearance  of  buildings,   this 

buckets  filled  with  water,  which,  properly  used,  is   a    small    consideration    when    compared 

will  extingush  any  fire  in  its  infancy.    Fire  dnUs  ^^  ^^le  possible  sacrifice  of  human  Uves. 

by  a  competent  drill  master,  such  as  are  proviaea  /<Tr  ^.t.                -.     u            i    v.                   *  i. 

in  public  schools,  should  be  introduced.    Lofts  and  K  there  are  to  be  workshops,  sweatshops, 

floors  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  be  over-  factories — whatever  you  choose  to  call  them 

crowded  and  there  should  be  at  least  ten  square  Jn  the  dty — they  must  be  safe;    that  is  the 

feet  to  each  person.    I^^'j^gJ^lf  ^^"P^Jj^V^^  «"^}|  first  consideration.     And   to   be   safe  they 

buildmes,   stairways    and    halls    should    be   well  ,  .          ^                        ii.rAi.          r*. 

lighted     From  observation  I  find  that  many  of  must  have  fire  escapes— lots  of  them,  front 

the  buildings  referred  to  are  in  a  littered  and  un-  and  back  both."     The  stairways  should  be 

clean  condition;   in  other  words,  a  state  of  poor  <vdde  enough  for  at  least  two  persons  to  go 

housekeeping.  down  abreast  and  enclosed  with  netting  to 

„,.  ,            ,      ,    Mj.             14^-       r     4-1.  prevent  panic-stricken  crowds  from  tumbling 

With  regard  to  bmldmg  regulations  for  the  ^^^^  the  hand  rails 

erection  of  new  buildings  Mr.  Croker  says:  Tenement  houses  also  come  under  the  head 

I  would  suggest  that  all  such  buildings  be  provided  of  buildings  dangerous  from  their  liability  to 

with  what  are  technically  called    'independent  fij-^  and  loss  of  life.     Mr.  Croker  points  out 

towers,"  with  entrances    ^^f  .^^./j^.^.^f ,  ^^^^  the  imperative  need  in  this  case  of  effective 

lighted,  to  each  floor  on  the  outside  of  the  building.        ..       ^ .        .  4.1.      ^         u««uu j 

All  buildings  should  be  made  absolutely  fireproof,  cooperation   between   the  fire,   health,   and 

by  the  elimination  of  wooden  trims  of  every  de-  street-cleaning  departments  of  a  aty,  particu- 

scription,  including  floors.    All  doors  should  open  j^rfy  ^^jj  regard  to  the  removal  of  rubbish 

outward,  no  partitions  should  be  allowed  around  ^^^  combustible  material.     Such  material  is 

Alf  fi^'ScL^t^^^^^^^  often  aUowed  to  accumulate  m  the  cella^  of 
ings,  with  treads  of  not  more  than  eight  inches  and  tenement  and  apartment  houses,  and  where 
provided  with  hand  rails.  The  platforms  of  all  found  by  the  fire  or  health  department 
fire  escapes  and  the  doorways  leading  out  to  them  j^spectors  should  be  ordered  removed  in 
should  be  on  a  level  with  the  floor.  tw^y-four  hours.  If  not  promptly  removed, 
Mr.  Croker  is  convinced  that  the  fire  de-  the  street  cleaning  department  should  do 
partment  should  have  the  power  to  compel  so  at  the  expense  of  the  owner  or  tenant, 
compliance  with  the  proper  conditions,  as  it  Mr.  Croker  believes  that  the  first  story  above 
is  by  nature  and  experience  best  fitted  to  the  cellar  of  all  tenements  should  be  fire- 
know  what  is  necessary  in  all  matters  having  proofed,  and  that  there  should  be  no  entrance 
to  do  with  the  prevention  of  or  escape  from  to  the  cellar  inside  the  building,  as  such  in- 
fire  in  any  way.  side  entrance  acts  as  a  flue  and  pathway  for 
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flames.  Good  lighting  of  hallways,  stairs,  and      Fire,  to  be  fought  with  success,  must  be  directly 

ceUars  is  an  additional  factor  in  fire  preven-  attacked  with  water     The  stream  should  be  hori- 

•     i_Mj»  r^L*      1-         4.  zontal  or  nearly  so.     We  can  throw  a  stream  plenty 

tion  in  buildings  of  this  character.  high  enough  to  reach  most  upper  stories,  but  it  is 

Another  element  of  danger  is  the  height  of  a  slanting  stream,  in  many  cases  almost  perpendic- 

buildings  in  a   large   dty  like  New  York.  ular.     It  merely  wets  the  outside  walls  and  the 

This  height  should  be  strictly  limited.  f^^""^  sills,  or  perhaps  a  bit  of  the  ceiling,  and 

°  "^  ^  falls  back.     It  is  worse  than   useless.     With  the 

Fire  cannot  be  fought  successfully  with  any  ap-  water  towers  we  can  put  in  a  horizontal  stream 

paratus  we  now  have  at  a  height  greater  than  85  or  at  the  height  of  seventy-five  feet  and  do   good 

90  feet,  and  the  high  pressure,  so  valuable  in  many  execution.    It  penetrates.     Buildings  higher  than 

ways,  does  not  attect  this  particular  side  of  the  this   limit  are   dangerous  in  proportion  to  their 

problem.  elevation. 


A- 


WOMEN  JOURNALISTS  OF   PARIS 

N  increasing  number  of  young  Parisiennes  but  she  always  thinks  of  the  paper  with  grati- 

are  entering  journalism.    Just  how  they  tude  for  coming  to  her  aid.    Moreover,  she 

work  and  in  general,  how  they  fare,  is  de-  was  well  paid  for  her  articles,  and  she  acquired 

scribed  in  a  chatty  article  in  a  recent  issue  of  confidence  in  herself  and  was  encouraged  to 

the  Grande  RevuCy  by  Mme.  Marc  Heilys,  further  activity, 

herself  one  of  the  craft.  A  better  profession  than  reporting  for  the 

In  the  first  place,  she  classifies  the  women  papers  is  reporting  for  the  illustrated  maga- 
literary  workers  of  the  French  capital  into  zines.  These  pubUcations  are  very  numerous, 
three  categories — rich  women  who  write  for  and  the  space  at  one  time  devoted  to  litera- 
pleasure  and  who  have  at  their  disposal  the  ture  is  now  devoted  to  news.  Personal  notes 
reviews  which  do  not  pay  for  articles;  women  and  notes  on  private  life, interviews, etc., play 
who  desire  to  earn  a  UttJe  money  in  order  to  a  large  and  important  part.  Usually  the 
add  a  little  luxury  to  their  comforts;  and  reporters  for  magazines  are  not  attached  to 
women  writers  wifliout  any  other  resources  the  staff.  Their  work  is  intermittent,  but  it 
than  their  earnings.  Her  article  is  devoted  to  is  much  better  paid  than  the  same  work  for 
a  consideration  of  the  third  class — ^women  the  daily  papers.  Cab  fares  are  also  allowed, 
who  are  obliged  to  work  and  who_£annot  But  the  women  reporters  require  to  be  pro- 
write  when  they  like  or  what  they  like.  Their  vided  with  toilettes  Httle  in  harmony  with 
business  is  to  write  to  order  what  wUl  sell  and  their  financial  condition,  as  elegance  at  re- 
what  will  sell  at  once.  They  do  not  dream  of  ceptions,  f^tes,  etc.,  counts  for  much  in  their 
glory ;  success  is  for  the  most  alert.  The  most  success, 
fortunate  may  earn  from  $800  to  $1000  a  year.  The  writer  says  she  was  more  attracted  to 

When  circumstances  compelled  the  writer  the  reviews  than  to  the  journals,  and  in  ten 

to  work  for  herself  it  was  a  great  humiliation  years  she  has  contributed  a  large  niunber  of 

to  her  to  discover  that  her  fairly  solid  educa-  articles  to  Paris  pubUcations.    The  people  at 

tion  left  her  comparatively  disarmed  for  the  the  offices  of  the  reviews  are  a  different  world, 

battle  of  life.     She  had  a  variety  of  attain-  The  men  are  more  polite  and  courteous,  the 

ments,  but  they  were  as  incomplete  as  they  writer  is  received  amiably,  and  if  the  article 

were  varied,  and  there  was  not  a  single  sub-  offered  is  not  always  accepted,  it  is  at  least 

ject  that  she  felt  competent  to  teach.    But  read,  and  sometimes  a  little  good  advice  is 

she  had  always  had  an  idea  of  writing  down  given.    It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  believe  that 

her  impressions,  and  like  many  others  she  is  a  recommendation  is  needed  to  reach  the 

an  improvised  literary  woman.  directors  of  a  great  French  review.    Nothing 

In  Paris  it  is  very  difficult  to  enter  the  is  more  easy  than  access  to  these  gentlemen, 
profession  of  journalism.  Men  hold  the  All  that  is  necessary  is  that  the  writer  must 
ground  inch  by  inch,  even  to  the  point  of  be  at  the  office  at  the  stated  hour  and  await 
sometimes  writing  fashion  articles  over  femi-  his  or  her  turn.  As  far  as  this  writer's  ex- 
nine  signatures.  The  time  of  the  writer's  perience  goes,  the  editor  always  thinks  of  the 
d^but  was  when  the  Fronde^  the  newspaper  interests  of  his  review  first.  Furthermore, 
edited  by  women,  made  its  appearance.  Ab-  she  says  she  has  never  found  any  attempt  to 
solutely  unknown,  she  offered  her  services,  prevent  women  contributing  articles.  Wom- 
and  as  the  editor  happened  to  be  short  of  copy  en  contributors  to  reviews  are  much  com- 
was  permitted  to  write  some  articles.  She  moner  than  people  suppose.  The  editor  of 
did  not  agree  with  all  the  ideas  of  the  Fronde,  one  of  the  most  important  reviews  of  Paris 
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once  showed  her  a  number  with  more  than  for  the  health,  and  the  women  live  in  perfect 

half  of  the  contents  written  by  women  under  fear  of  being  replaced  by  men.     Now  and 

masculine  names.  then,  by  way  of  stimulating  their  failing  en- 

In  the  offices  of  the  illustrated  magazines  ergies,  the  head  of  the  office  will  mutter  some- 

and  fashion  papers  in  France  women  are  gen-  thing  about  women's  work  being  very  ir- 

erally  preferred.     For  equal  work  they  are  regular — "Better  pay  a  little  more  and  have 

paid  less  than  men  would  be,  but  even  were  men."    In  such  places  the  war  between  the 

they  paid  as  much,  their  work  is  worth  more,  sexes  is  often  intense.    The  men  are  always 

The  good  houses  give  a  fortnight's  holiday  in  ready  to  pick  out  the  faults  of  "  those  ladies," 

the  year,  and  the  rate  of  pay  is  from  $30  to  and  the  ladies  resent  the  smallest  attempt  at 

to  $60  a  month.    The  work  is  most  trying  masculine  intrusion. 


THE  RACES  MYTH 

V/f     JEAN  FINOT,  who  has  already  dealt  are  of  the  Gallic  race,  forgetting  that  it  is  the 

IVl.   ^|.jj  «xhe  Prejudice  of  Races,"  pub-  Germans  rather  than  the  French  who  have 

lishes  in  the  mid-March  number  of  La  Revue  any  claims  to  a  Gallic  origin.     But  it  is  not 

(Paris)  the  first  instalment  of  a  paper  entitled  possible  to  say  to  which  race  the  French  be- 

"The  Romance  of  Races,"  in  which  he  con-  long,  for  the  French  of  to-day  are  the  product 

tends  that  imity  of  races  is  not  due  to  ties  of  of  some  cixty  races  who  have  settled  in 

blood,  but  to  imity  of  ideals,  culture,  etc.  France.    They  include  Aquitanians,  Silurians 

The  Tower  of  Babel,  he  writes,  was  a  mere  Iberians,  Basques,  Helvetians,  Vandals,  Bel- 
plaything  compared  to  the  formation  of  mod-  gians,  Visigoths,  Franks,  Jews,  and  many 
em  nations.  In  the  vast  laboratories  in  more.  In  more  recent  times  the  diminution 
which  nations  are  created  physiological  differ-  of  the  birth-rate  renders  France  more  liable 
ences  disappear  with  surprising  rapidity.  The  than  any  other  country  to  receive  large  con- 
facilities  for  intercourse,  international  com-  tingents  of  foreign  immigrants.  While  the 
merce,  and  world-thought  tend  more  arid  number  of  foreigners  residing  in  England  is 
more  to  unite  the  aspirations  of  humanity,  said  to  be  four  per  1000  and  in  Germany 
We  speak  of  European  literature,  the  inter-  eight  per  1000,  in  France  it  is  probably  about 
ests  of  the  white  civilization,  and  the  union  of  forty.  The  foreign  population  in  France  in- 
the  Old  and  the  New  World.  The  concep-  creases  thirteen  times  as  fast  as  the  population 
tion  of  superior  or  inferior  races  seems  to  have  which  has  lived  in  the  country  for  several 
had  its  day.  Japan  has  triumphantly  en-  generations,  so  that  the  French  people  are  the 
tered,  on  a  footing  of  equality,  the  European  result  of  a  very  complex  mixture  of  races, 
concert,  after  having  concluded  treaties  of  But  that  does  not  prevent  France  from  taking 
peace  with  the  two  nations  at  the  head  of  a  very  high  place  among  the  great  nations  of 
civilization — namely,  Britain  and  France,  the  world.  Unity  of  blood  has  nothing  to  do 
China  is  becoming  a  parliamentary  and  a  with  the  moral  and  intellectual  worth  of  a 
military  nation,  and  the  Chinese  people  will  people.  Quite  otherwise.  Mixture  of  races 
soon  be  able  to  inspire  respect  for  their  reli-  improves  a  nation. 

gious  belief  and  the  color  of  their  skin.     The       Gobineau  has  endeavored  to  belittle  the 

evolution  of  the  negroes  is  going  on  at  a  dis-  greatness  of  France  to  the  profit  of  Germany, 

concerting   pace,   and  when   we   remember  To  him  the  great  glory  of  Germany  is  that  she 

their  ethnic  origin  we  can  only  narvel  at  the  has  preserved  the  Aryan  type.     M.  Finot, 

progress   they  have  made  during   the  last  however,  has  already  shown  that  the  Aryan 

sixty  years.  race  and  Aryan  ci\Tlization  are  a  simple  in- 

But  nations  and  patriotic  feeling  have  no  vention.  But  the  Aryan  legend  is  not  yet 

ethnic    origins    whatever.     To    define    the  dead.     Prejudices,  like  all  lies,  die  hard,  and 

French  of  to-day  as  people  united  by  blood  it  may  be  that  for  several  centuries  to  come 

would  be  a  scientific  and  a  political  lie.  There  humans  will  continue  to  quarrel  about  their 

are  still  people  who  believe  that  the  French  pretended  Aryan  origin. 


INVESTORS'  PROTECTION 

WITH  OTHER  NEWS  OF  BUSINESS  AND  INVESTMENTS 

• 

Who  Owns  the  Industrials?  financing.    There  would  possibly  be  more 

danger  in  this  than  there  is  in  the  present 

A  MERCHANT  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  was  talk-  condition,  which  makes  it  somewhat  difficult 
ing  the  other  night  about  WaU  Street  and  to  start  any  new  industry  with  the  money  of 

the  part  it  plays  in  the  carrying  on  of  the  the  peq>le  unless  it  is  an  industry  that  has 

country's  business.    A  manufacturer,  one  of  already  really  demonstrated  its  right  to  exist." 
the  men  with  whom  he  was  talking,  entered 

the  discussion  with  some  statements  that  How  a  Solid  Industry  Gets  Money 

were  novel  and  interesting. 

"Here,"  he  said,  "in  this  town,  there  are,  HpHE  experienced  manufacturer  of  the  stor>' 

I  suppose,  several  hundred  industrial  factor-  -*'    told  above  was  talking  as  a  plain  com- 

ries    manufacturing    everything    or    pretty  mon-sense  man  of  his  class,  who  has  learned 

nearly  everything  that  you  could  think  of.  how  dangerous  a  thing  it  is  to  start  a  new  un- 

Out  of  these  hundreds  of  factories  there  are  tried  industry.    He  also  knows  very  well  that 

at  the  most  three  or  four  that  have  ever  come  any  established,  solid  industry  of  any  sort  can 

in  touch  with  Wall  Street.    If  you  leave  out  almost  always,  if  its  management  is  governed 

the  plants  of  the  General  Electric  and  the  with  ordinary  common  sense,  obtain  all  the 

Westinghouse  Electric,  you  have  eliminated  money   it   needs   for   legitimate    industrial 

about  the  only  two  tjat  the  speculative  public  enterprise. 

of  Wall  Street  is  even  slightly  interested  in.  The  bank,  of  course,  is  the  first  resource, 

for  they  are  about  the  only  ones  represented  and  it  is  to  the  bank  that  any  manufacturer 

in  the  active  list  of  stocks  traded  in  there.  turns  for  advice  and  for  practical  assistance 

"I  guess  this  is  pretty  nearly  true  of  any  when  he  contemplates  expanding  an  already 

industrial  dty  in  the  United  States,  in  a  established  business  in  any  legitimate  direc- 

general  way.    The  great  manufacturing  in-  tion.    If,  for  instance,  a  maker  of  a  certain 

terests  of  the  country  are  still,  in  spite  of  the  line  of  steel  products  finds  that  with  the  same 

economists,  carried  on  in  a  huge  mmiber  of  selling  force  and  the  same  overhead  charge, 

scattered  plants;   and   Wall   Street   knows  he  can  handle  two  other  lines  of  a  similar 

nothing  about  the  scattered  plants  of  the  manufacturing  industry,  he  naturally  wants 

coimtry.    They    are    too    small.    Most    of  to  go  into  those  lines.    Perhaps  an  addition 

them,  in  the  first  place,  do  not  require  one  to  his  factory  is  required,  and  some  additional 

million  dollars  or  more  apiece  for  their  oper-  machinery  and  a  substantial  increase  in  his 

ation,  and  most  of  those  that  do  are  owned  pay-roll, 

and  financed  right  in  the  home  locality.  He  goes  to  the  bank,  usually  his  own  bank, 

"You  would  find  out  how  true  this  is,  if  which  has  always  kept  his  working  balance 

you  ever  tried  to  raise  money  for  a  small  and  financed  his  current  needs  against  bills 

industrial   in   Wall   Street.    You   can   find  receivable,  and  talks  it  over  with  the  responsi- 

plenty  of  dealers  who  will  take  an  option  on  ble  officials  of  the  bank.    He  explains  just 

whatever  you  want  to  sell  and  tie  you  up  for  what  he  wants  to  do  and  lays  before  the  bank 

a  year  or  two;  but  you  will  not  find  many  men  the  plan  in  detail,  laying  special  empha- 

people  who  are  willing  to  put  up  the  money  sis  upon  the  amount  of  additional  money  that 

you  need  and  go  ahead  with  the  proposition  will  be  required  week  by  week  for  pay-rolls, 

on  the  same  basis  that  the  big  banking  houses  maintenance,  etc.,  and  the  initial  expenditure 

finance  the  big  industrials.  of  capital. 

"I  do  not  mean  to  criticize  the  Wall  Street  The  bank  official  should  be  a  good  live  man 

way  of  doing  it.    The  business  of  Wall  Street  who  understands  the  needs  of  the  industries 

is  to  look  out  for  the  individually  important  in  his  city,  and  especially  of  those  that  have 

financial  undertakings  of  the  industrial  world,  carried  deposits  in  his  bank.    It  is  his  busi- 

and  I  think  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake  if  ness  to  check  industrial  extravagances,  but  it 

Wall  Street  changed  its  ways  and  made  it  is  also  his  business  to  lubricate  the  wheels  of 

easy  for  the  small  industrials  of  the  country  industry  with  money,  provided  the  outlook 

to   raise   money   from   strangers   for   their  justifies  it.    He  will  give  such  a  project 
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serious  thought  before  he  will  give  a  final  try,  don't  want  to  risk  any  part  of  those  for- 

reply  on  it.  tunes  in  backing  up  somebody's  dream  or 

In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  if  the  proposition  somebody's  whim.    The  banks,  accustomed 

is  on  its  face  a  sound  business  proposition,  to  staple  industries  and  not  dealing  any  more 

the  bank  wall  be  able  and  willing  to  give  than  they  can  help  in  futures,  turn  their 

assistance.    It  may  not  be  prepared  itself  to  backs   upon  innovations  in   the   manufac- 

finance  the  necessary  capital  charges,  but  it  turing  world. 

will  be  able  to  suggest  where  money  can  be  The  would-be  manufactui^r,  finding  the 
raised,  not  only  to  buy  the  new  equipment  usual  sources  of  capital  closed  to  him,  turns 
necessary,  but  also  to  strengthen  the  average  to  the  public.  Perhaps  he  goes  first  to  one 
daily  balance  in  the  bank  to  a  point  which  of  the  big  banking  houses  that  handle  invest- 
will  justify  the  bank  in  suppl)dng  the  neces-  ment  securities.  Invariably  they  deal  with 
sary  worlang  capital  for  the  new  branch  of  him  tersely,  telling  him  simply  that  their 
the  enterprise.  Perhaps  some  private  clients  customers  are  their  clients  and  that  they 
who  like  to  dip  into  industrial  investments  could  not  possibly  offer  to  these  clients  the 
will  be  willing  to  entertain  the  proposition  of  securities  of  a  new,  untried  industrial  venture, 
putting  up  the  necessary  capital.  This  is  He  turns  away  from  the  established  bank- 
very  often  the  case.  May  be  the  bank  oflScer  ing  houses  that  have  clients;  and,  perhaps, 
can  refer  the  manufacturer  to  some  trust  after  a  while,  he  finds  a  so-called  bankmg 
company  with  which  the  bank  has  affiliations,  house  or  institution  that  is  willing  to  take  a 
which  will  finance  a  loan  for  a  longer  or  short-  chance  with  the  money  of  its  customers, 
er  period  on  bonds  or  stock  as  collateral,  and  The  house  that  will  do  this,  as  a  rule,  is  a 
so  enable  the  manufacturer  to  go  ahead  with-  house  that  does  its  selling  by  extensive  news- 
out  waiting  for  the  ultimate  sale  of  his  paper  advertising  or  by  the  scattering  of 
securities.  cheap  circular  matter  over  the  country.    It 

In  some  cases,  of  course,  the  manufacturer  may  not  necessarily   be  dishonest  or  dis- 

himself  is  able  to  collect  the  amount  of  private  reputable;  but  it  very  seldom  has  any  lofty 

capital  that  he  needs  either  from  friends  or  idea  of  the  fiduciary  capacity  of  a  banking 

business  associates.    Then  it  is  a  relatively  house.    The  people  who  buy  from  it  are  cus- 

easy  matter  to  finance  the  capital  charges  tomers,  not  clients. 

necessary;  but  even  in  such  cases  as  this  the  The  manufacturer  is  rather  astounded  at 

bank  should  be  taken  into  the  manufacturer's  first  to  find  that  his  patron  wants  about 

confidence.    After  all,  the  bank  is  really  a  sort  50  per  cent,  or  a  little  less  of  all  the  money 

of  silent  partner  in  all  manufacturing  business,  that  comes  in  from  its  campaign.    It  claims 

It  should  learn  enough,  at  least,  to  make  it  with  truth  that  it  needs  about  that  much  to 

certain  that  it  will  be  willing  to  expand  his  make  the  campaign  profitable.     Instead  of 

line   of   discounts,  if  suitable  deposits  are  putting  out  $100,000  of  bonds  or  stock,  the 

made,  to  meet  the  expansion  of  the  pay-roll,  manufacturer  finds  that  he  has  to  put  out 

about  twice  that  amount  and  to  give  away 

Financing  the  New  Project  ^  large  bonus  of  common  stock  with  all  the 

bonds  or  preferred  stock  that  he  sells.    Usu- 

TT  is  an  entirely  different  matter  when  some  ally  he  is  fortunate  if  he  manages  to  hold  vot- 

*  man,  full  of  a  new  scheme,  comes  into  ing  control  of  the  concern  and  to  retain  its 

town  to  get  a  start.  If  the  project  is  to  manu-  management,  if  it  becomes  a  going  concern, 
facture  some  well-known,  staple  line  of  goods, 

and  if  the  man  is  known  somewhere  as  a  Where  the  Investor  Gomes  In 

substantial  individual,  it  is  almost  always 

possible  to  interest  manufacturing  capital,  /^LEARLY,  in  this  very  brief  outline  of  the 

and  to  get  the  backing  or  at  least  the  assist-  ^^  way  money  is  raised  for  private  industry, 

ance  of  the  established  banking  interests  of  the  reaJ  truth  about  industrial  investment 

the  place.  is  laid  bare.    The  kind  of  industrial  invest- 

If,  however,  the  line  of  manufacturing  is  ment  that  the  sound  bank  will  sponsor  or 

some  new  invention,   some  small  novelty,  will  place  in  the  hands  of  its  own  clients,  is 

some   unknown   substance,   difficulties   pile  almost  sure  to  be  a  first-class  industrial  in- 

up  at  every  step.    Men  who  have  spent  their  vestment.    The  kind  of  securities  that  the 

lives  in  the  manufacturing  of  staple  products  established    manufacturer    will    invite    his 

seldom  have  any   taste   whatever  for  the  friends,  relations  and  business  connections 

manufacturing  of  specialties.    Men  who  have  to  go  into,  is  apt  to  be  very  good;   but  it 

made  fortunes  in  the  hard  service  of  indus-  would  be  better  if  he  also  had  some  inde- 
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pendent  financial  judgment  upon  it,  for  the  bonds  of  this  character  are  those  that  repre- 

manufacturer  is  notoriously  a  bad  judge  of  sent  new  inventions.    An  instnmient  may  be 

investment  values.  most  excellent,  but  the  stock  of  the  company 

The   kind   of    industrial   securities    that  that  intends  to  make  it  is  almost  sure  to  be 

established,  reputable  and  honest  dealers  in  an  out-and-out ''gamble."  A  new  product  may 

securities  will  take,  on  a  reasonable  com-  be  destined  to  revolutionize  some  branch  of 

mission,  say  15  per  cent,  or  less,  and  place  the  industrial  world,  but  in  nine  cases  out  of 

with  their  own  clients  and  with  the  public  ten  the  stocks  that  represent  it  may  belong  in 

by  advertising  or  otherwise,  is  also  apt  to  the  "get-rich-quick"  class, 
be  good,  perhaps  really  better  than  the  kind      The  private  investor,  seeking  legitimate 

that  is  sold  privately  to  the  friends  of  the  uses  for  his  money,  will  shun  the  securities  of 

manufacturer  and  his  own  people.     It  is  companies  that  represent  inventions  destined 

better  at  least  in  that  it  will  have  a  wider  "to  equal  the  record  of  the  Bell  Telephone," 

market  and  be  more  likely  to  be  acceptable  and  substances  "destined  to  supplant  steel 

as  collateral  in  various  banks  in  various  in  the  building  trades."    They  are  traps  for 

parts  of  the  country.    In  these  latter  days  a  the  unwary, 
great  deal  of  the  financing  of  relatively  large 

but  not  gigantic  industrials  has  been  accom-  The  Figures  of  It 

plished  in  this  way;  and  he  would  be  a  rash  ,—^^  .n    .    .       1      .....    .  .i_ 

critic  who  would  class  it  as  anything  but  T9  lUustrate  why  it  is  that  the  average 

legitimate  financial  business.  /    mdustnal  manufacturer  considers  Wall 

The  class  of  industrial  financing  that  is  Street  a  place  m  which  he  plays  no  part,  the 

refused  by  the  established  banks,  condemned  Allowing  figures  are  taken  from  Uie  census 

by  those  who  have  made  their  fortunes  in  report  for  manufactures  m  1905.^^^^^ 

industry,  scoflfed  at  by  the  banking-houses  ^  .^^|  ^.^  f  ^\^  ^¥  y?l^«  ^^  ^«  products 

who  take  a  pride  in  their  service  to  their  ^  industnal  plants;  m  the  second,  the  num- 

cUents,andacceptedonly  by  those  who  seek  to  ber  of  plants  m  each  tabu^^        and  in  the 

seU  the  stock  or  bonds  to  strangers  with  whom  ^^^  ^^^  aggregate  capital  of  these  plants, 

they  never  hope  to  have  dealings  again,  uptoJsooo  n^TeT       %i^x^^^ 

is  a  perfect  pitfaU  of  the  investment  world.  Up  to  $2j>,ooo: . . .        . . .  72;8o6         saijaolsia 

Up  to  $100,000 4^,113        1 .654,931 ,649 

Four  Classes  of  Industrials         Y?J!Z,*,l^^.r.  ^V^J^      ^TAH'^.^a 

y 1 ,000,000  and  up 1,900        4,704,426,124 

npHE  lines  indicated  in  the  above  brief  di-  ^  ^  perfectly  obvious  that  Wall  Street 
*  vision  of  the  industrial  field  are  clearly  j^^^g  ji;;^,^  or  nothing  about  any  of  the 
drawn.  Between  the  first,  second  and  third  ^^^^  ^^^  j^tal  grosT  products  are  worth 
the  division  IS  shght;  for  very  of  ten  an  m-  fess  than  $1,000,000  a  year;  thatisa«smaU" 
dustrial  security  fits  aU  three;  but  between  industrial  business.  There  are,  of  course,  a 
the  third  and  the  fourth  the  gulf  is  as  wide  f^  industrial  securities  even  on  the  Stock 
as  the  gulf  can  be.  Industrial  stocks  of  the  Exchange  that  represent  plants  whose  pro- 
fourth  class  have  no  intnnsic  value,  are  duction  is  under  $1,000,000;  but  most  of 
usuaUy  based  on  prospects  alone,  and  are  4^^^  are  under  that  figure  because  they  have 
usuaUy  sponsored  by  totally  irresponsible  declined  very  greatly  since  WaU  Str^t  be- 
people  and  institutions.        ,    .    ^      ^     .^^  came  interested  in  them. 

The  investor  who  is  closely  in  touch  with  This  being  so,  it  appears  that  out  of  216,- 
manufactming  mdustry  very  often  finds  the  ^62  manufacturing  ^nts  in  the  United 
first  and  the  second  class  extremely  com-  gtates  and  reported  to  the  census,  less  than 
fortable  and  extremely  profitable.  The  gen-  ^ooo  have  even  a  bowing  acquaintance  with 
eral  investor  who  IS  not  closely  m  touch  with  ^^n  gtreet.  This  is  less  than  i  per  cent, 
anything,  will  find  in  the  third  class  a  very 

fair  medium  for  inv^tment,  and  may  feel  ^1,^  ^^^  Industrial  Flotations 

pretty  safe  m  bu)ang  these  secunties  provided 

he  uses  common  sense  and  discrimination.  '^'EVERTHELESS,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 

The  man  or  woman  who  buys*  into  the  "^^  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  industrial 

foiuth  class,  simply  takes  a  long  speculative  America  calls  upon  Wall  Street  for  funds, 

chance  with  the  money,  just  as  he  or  she  the  past  two  years  has  seen  something  over 

would  if  they  bought  mining  stocks  or  any  $150,000,000  of  industrial  preferred  stocks 

form  of  wild-cat  security.  floated  in  the  Wall  Street  market.    These 

Perhaps  the  most  numerous  stocks  and  securities  have  ranged  all  the  way  from  tried 
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and    seasoned    issues    to    absolutely    new 
flotations. 

The  following  list  was  published  about  the 
turn  of  the  year  by  the  WaU  Street  Journal 

to  represent  the  stocks  of   this  class  that 

had  come  into  the  Street  in  the  preceding 
eighteen  months: 

Rate  Amount 

American  Woolen 7  $5,000,000 

Republic  Iron  &  Steel 7  4,583,000 

General  Chemical 6  4,000,000 

American  Light  &  Power 6  5,500,000 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 7  1,500,000 

B.  F.  Sturtevant  Co 6  1,250,000 

Cluett  &  Peabody 6  2,000,000 

McCrum,  Howell 7  2,050,000 

San  Diego  Cons.  Gas  &  Elec. ...   7  i  ,000,000 

Electrical  Securities  Co 5  1,500,000 

Oklahoma  Gas  &  Electric 7  i  ,000,000 

General  Motors 7  3,000,000 

Continental  Can 7  i  ,000,000 

United  States  Rubber 8  3,500,000 

Portland  Gas  &  Coke 7  i  ,000,000 

MacArthur  Bros 7  2,000,000 

American  Pneumatic  Service.      .7  i  ,500,000 

Indian  Refining 7  2,000,000 

International  Ag.  Corp 7  5,400,000 

Underwood  Typewriter 7  4,500,000 

Kansas  Gas  &  Electric 7  1,100,000 

Pennsylvania  Steel 7  4,087,500 

Frisbie  Stanchfield  Knit 7  1,000,000 

U.  S.  Motors 7  10,250,000 

American  Brake  Shoe 7  i  ,000,000 

Consumers  Power 7  1,360,000 

U.  S.  Radiator 7  2,500,000 

Welsbach  Co 7  2,000,000 

May  Department  Stores 7  5,000,000 

Lord  &  Taylor 8  1,000,000 

Dodge  "Mfg.  Co 6  1,000,000 

B.  F.  Goodrich  Co 7  2,000,000 

Sierra  Electric 6  i  ,000,000 

Springfield,  O.,  Lt.  &  Power.  ...   6  1,000,000 

DuPont  Powder 5  1,682,000 

Pierce,  Butler  &  Pierce 7  i  ,000,000 

Cities  Service  Corp 6  i  ,000,000 

Pittsburg  Steel 7  7,000,000 

Dartmouth  Mills 5  600,000 

Acme  White  Lead  &  Color 6  750,000 

Chapman  Valve 7  700,000 

Colonial  Steel 7  750,000 

Scranton  Electric 6  500,000 

Maverick  Mills .•  6  750,000 

Roberts,  Johnson  &  Rand  Shoe     6  625,000 

Pfister  &  Vogel  Leather 5  500,000 

Michigan  Light 6  750,000 

Waltham  Watch 6  500,000 

Hood  Rubber 7  500,000 

Esmond  Mills 6  650,000 

American  Piano 7  600,000 

Gunthers  Sons 6  500,000 

Incandescent  Light  &  Stove.  ...   7  500,000 

Childs  Restaurant 7  700,000 

Pennsylvania  Rubber 7  500,000 

111.  Valley  Gas  &  Electric 6  500,000 

U.  S.  Worsted 7  500,000 

Crocker  Wheeler 510,000 

J.  B.  Clow  &  Sons 7  500,000 

Richardson  Paper  Co 6  500,000 

Hoosac  Cotton  Mills 6  750,000 

Miscellaneous  under  $500,000  3,482,000 

Total $1  i4»379.ooo 


Is  Western  Land  Too  High? 

'TpEN  years  ago  a  farmer  out  in  central 
-'■  Kansas  wished  to  retire  from  active  life. 
He  sold  his  240-acre.farm  to  his  just-married 
son  for  $5000,  mostly  on  time. 

"What  a  shame  for  the  old  man  to  take 
advantage  of  the  boy/'  said  the  neighbors. 
"It's  more  than  the  land's  worth." 

Two  years  later  the  son  sold  the  farm  for 
$7100.  The  new  owner  in  a  year  sold  for 
$8500.  The  farm  has  changed  hands  six 
times  since  then,  always  at  clunbing  figures, 
and  its  last  sale  was  for  $26,500 — this,  too, 
without  any  material  improvements  having 
been  made. 

It  is  an  extreme  instance,  but  the  census 
reports  just  made  show  these  increases  in  the 
decade  in  the  value  of  Western  farms:  Mis- 
souri, 107  per  cent. ;  Iowa,  123  per  cent. ;  Kan- 
sas, 188  per  cent.;  South  Dakota,  376  per 
cent. ;  Montana,  394  per  cent. 

Some  students  of  conditions  declare  that 
these  increases  are  too  large  for  safety,  that 
it  is  imreasonable  for  land  out  in  the  prairie 
States  to  change  hands  at  $75  to  $100  an 
acre.  They  caution  against  a  collapse  and 
warn  investors  against  securities  based  upon 
such  appraisals.  The  fact  remains,  how- 
ever, that  shrewd,  hard-headed  farmers  who 
know  the  worth  of  land  are  buying  Western 
farms  at  such  figures.  For  a  decade,  critics 
have  warned  that  "land  is  too  high"  and 
yet  every  year  has  shown  a  higher  level — 
and  those  who  invested  have  made  money. 
That  such  increase  should  go  on  indefinitely 
is,  of  course,  impossible.  A  permanent  figure 
was  certain  to  be  reached  when  the  income- 
producing  ability  of  the  land  paid  only  a  fair 
interest  on  the  investment.  This  Western 
land  has  been  doing,  and  with  a  price  level 
for  products  approaching  that  of  the  present 
it  is  certain  to  continue. 

Ten  years  ago  loan  companies  would  put 
out  only  $2000  or  less  on  a  good  quarter 
section  of  Western  land;  now  they  place 
$4000  or  $5000  on  the  same  property.  On 
April  I  one  of  the  leading  hfe  insurance 
companies  reduced  its  rate^  from  6  per  cent, 
to  5J^  per  cent,  on  farm  loans  in  eastern 
Kansas  and  Nebraska.  It  with  others  is  in- 
creasing its  loans  yearly.  Evidently  it  is  not 
alarmed  concerning  the  permanency  of  land 
values.  The  statements  of  three  companies 
show  $153,400,000  now  loaned  on  farm 
mortgages  in  States  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  These  loans  are  made  after  careful 
investigation  by  expert  appraisers,  usually 
from  sections  removed  from  the  location  of 
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the  property.    The  companies'  continuance  ance   policies  finds  its  way  into  the  bond 

in  this  business  indicates  their  confidence  in  market, 
the  Western  farm's  progress. 

A  Multitude  of  Stockholders 
Insurance  Company  Bond  Buying 

^  PRESIDENT  VAIL  of  the  American  Tele- 

*HE  reports  of  the  big  insurance  companies  '-  phone  &  Telegraph  Co.  has  succeeded  in 

do  not  contain  any  great  amount  of  com-  doing  one  very  remarkable  thing  since  he  be- 

fort  for  dealers  in  bonds.    They  indicate  in  came  president  of  that  corporation.    In  1907, 

fact  one  of  the  reasons  why   such  dealers  18,194  people  owned  stock  in  the  Telephone 

are  finding  more  and  more  of  their  buy-  Company;  in  191 1  the  number  had  increased 

ing  among  individual  investors  rather  than  to  40,381.     Of  course,  a  large  part  of  the  in- 

among  the  institutions.  crease  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  capitalization 

The  reports  of  the  year  indicate  a  wide  itself  is  doubled  from  $131,500,000  to  $263,- 

discrepancy   in    the   investment    habits   of  300,000;  but,  nevertheless,  the  expansion  of 

various  companies.    The  New  York  Life  In-  the  list,  of  stockholders  is  one  of  the  striking 

surance  Company,  for  instance,  has  65  per  episodes  of  the  period, 
cent,  of  its  assets  invested  in  bonds;  .while       The  following  table  shows  the  distribution 

the  Northwestern  Mutual  has  only  25  per  of  the  stock  of  the  "Telephone  Trust"  from 

cent,  and  the  Manhattan  Life  only  about  1903  to  191 1: 

16  per  cent.     The  discretion  of  the  executive  Year  Outstanding  stock-  Average 

conmuttees  of  these  compames  is  very  wide  stock  holders      Holdings 

and  nobody  can  force  them  to  buy  what  they  Jan.  i,  1903  $87,836,100  10,802  81.3 
do  not  want.  It  is  notable  that  the  com-  ][  {^04  J^J'?^^'^^  {5,743  80.7 
panics  with  headquarters  in   the  financial        -      i^!   .   :J3J,55J;4w      lyls^l        74.8 

district   in  New  York    look   with    greater       *'      1907 131,551,400      18,194        72.3 

favor  upon  bond  investments  than  the  "  1908  152,528,000  23,469  65.1 
companies  with  headquarters  outside  that       :      J^^^  •  ■  •  .5^.5^8,ooo     .6.500        57.5 

distnct.  -      191 J         263,335,600     40,381        65.2 

Another  feature   of   the   reports   beanng 
upon  the  same  point,  is  the  heavy  growth  of       The  investing  public  likes  stocks  of  this 

the  habit  of  borrowing  by  policy  holders  on  class,  representing  a  great  public  necessity, 

their  insurance.     The  New  York  Life,  the  administered  and  carried  on  by  men  of  a 

Equitable,  the  Mutual  Benefit,  the  North-  temper  to  understand  the  public  mind  and 

western,  and  the  Manhattan  show  a  total  of  to  meet  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation  the  demands 

nearly  $234,000,000  loaned  upon  policies,  at  of  the  public  for  service.     From  the  beginning 

an  average  return  of  ^  little  more  than  5  per  of  Mr.  Vail's  administration,  the  Telephone 

cent.     As  insurance  company  investments  Company  appears  to  have  had  a  new  concep- 

these  loans  are,  of  course,  excellent  for  they  tion  of  its  relationship  to  the  public;  and  the 

give  the  best  kind  of  security,  namely,  a  re-  public  has  recognized  this  broad  statesman- 

duction  of  the  liabilities  of  the  insurance  like  conception,  not  only  by  a  wider  use  of 

companies  themselves,  so  that  if  the  loans  the  facilities  sold  in  the  commercial  markets, 

are  not  repaid  they  are  balanced  automatic-  but  also  by  a  wider  appreciation  of  the  in- 

ally  in  the  funds  of  the  insurance  company  trinsic  value  of  telephone  securities, 
without  even  the  expense  of  foreclosure  or       The  most  vital  point  in  securities  of  this 

legal  proceedings  to  collect  the  loan.  class  is  management,  and  this  seems  to  be  the 

From  the  standpoint  of  those  who  want  point  upon  which  the  Telephone  Company 

to  sell  bonds  to  the  insurance  companies  the  has  built  up,  not  only  its  actual  physical 

phenomenon  is  not  so  pleasing;   for  it  may  business,  but  also  the  broader  and  better 

be  taken  as  a  fact  that  only  a  relatively  small  standing  of  its  securities  in  the  markets  of  the 

amount  of  the  money  borrowed  on  insur-  world. 
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JOHN  GALSWORTHY:  AN  INTER- 
PRETER OF  MODERNITY 

BY  EDWIN  BJORKMAN 


/^N  this  side  of  the  water  Galsworthj-  is  prob- 
^-^  ably  best  known  through  the  influence  exer- 
cised by  his  play.  "Justice,"  on  prison  reform  in 
England.  Great  aa  tfiis  practical  achievement  was, 
it  tends,  however,  to  give  a  false  idea  of  Gals- 
worthy's position  in  our  present-day  world  of 
tetterB.  For  he  is  first  of  all  an  artist,  not  a 
reformer,  and  hia  main  object  in  writing  b  not  to 
effect  this  or  that  social  improvement,  but  to  dis- 
play to  the  living  genera- 
lion  both  its  own  inner- 
most soul  and  the  world 
it  has  made  for  itself  to 

Of  artbts  he  speaks  as 
"soft  and  indeterminate 
spirits,  for  whom  barriers 
have  no  meaning,  con- 
tent to  undetBtand,  in- 
terpret, and  create."  He 
tells  US  also  how  the  artist 

thTneTThirhTas  no 
breadth,  the  middle  line, 
that  he  can  watch  both 
sides,  and  positively  smile 
to  see  the  tun."  It  is  just 
because  of  this  carefully 
preserved  aloofness,  ac- 
companied by  a  smile  that 
is  often  sad  and  mostly 
somewhat  bitter,  but  for 
all  that  rarely  without  a 
certain  tenderness,  that 
such  works  of  Gals- 
worthy's as  the  one  just 
mentioned,  or  his  earlier 
play,  "The  Silver  Box," 
canafTectthe  public  mind 
as  they  have  actually 
done.     For  the  public  jobn 

knows   that   they   have 

come  from  a  balanced,  unbiased  observer,  and  not 
from  an  alarmbt  bent  on  melodramatic  effects. 

Having  recently  had  our  attention  called  to  him 
in  this  sensational  way,  we  are  also  perhaps  in- 
clined to  regard  Galsworthy  as  a  later  arrival  than 
he  really  is.     As  a  fact,  he  has  been  turning 


1  the 


fame  has  spread  with  rarely  exampled  rapidity 
>  Tbs  following  warks  by  Oslsvortb}-  have  kppeired  In 
book  form  ao  ttr:  "JocflrD."  novel,  lam.  "VDU  itubela," 
novBl.  IKM;  "  A  Mkn  <4  DevoD."  storl«,  IMI;  "Tha  liUod 
PbulaeeB,"  novel.  1004:  "Tha  Mui  or  Propertr."  nond. 
1006:  "TttB  Oountry  Hou«,"  novel.  IB07:  ^'A  Oomnwn- 
iiry,  BiorlM.  1008:  "Fniemley."  nov^.  190»:  "PIbib," 
iao«:  "A  Motley,"  stoH«.  leiO:  "JuaClce,"  pikv,  IBIO; 
"The  Pktilclu.    novel,  leil.    Tba  Ont  uid  tUrd  of  (hne 

vcriuDMa  have  not.  so  fw  u  1  knoir.  ftpposR 

sdltlona,     Tbe  lut  three  volumee  \tt\*  bee.. 

by  Bvltuun.     The  rest  bear  (ha  Imiirinc  of  PutDi 


since  he  was  first  introduced  only  a  few  years  ago. 
And  thb  fame  is  not  of  the  lund  that  may  ha 
called  a  fad. 

One  of  the  first  impressions  conveyed  by  Gals- 
worthy's art  ia  its  modernity.  None  lives  more  in- 
tensely or  more  completely  in  the  current  hour. 
At  times  this  quality  seems  a  little  strained,  as 
when  he  lets  Winlow  in  "The  Patrician"  corae 
visiting  in  a  biplane.  But  as  a  rule  it  is  the  un- 
affected enpression  of  the 
author's  essential  nature 
and  relates  to  the  spirit 
rather  than  the  appear- 
ance of  things. 

Surveying  our  own  pe- 
riod from  hb  position  at 
"the  middle  line"  and 
with  the  calm  ^nce  ot 
an  artist,  Galsworthy 
finds  it  "a  time  between 
two  ages."  From  this 
time  "the  Spirit  of  Bal- 
ance has  tied,"  as  he  puts 
it.  And thechief markof 
its  human  generation  he 
finds  in  a  vain  strug^ 
to  reach  stability  between 
a  dying  and  a  coming 
faith — between  the  faith 
in  authority,  in  the  god- 
given  destiny  of  "  the  be« 
men,"  and  the  faith  in 
loliintary  service  and  the 
intrinsic  worth  of  all 
normal  men.  There  are 
still,  as  there  ha*  been 
through  the  long,  by- 
gone ages,  three  social 
classes,  but  one  of  these, 
the  great  middte-clais,  is 
hopelrasly  divided  within 
itself,  so  that  its  lower 
part  tends  to  sink  into  the  class  iieneath,  while  its 
upper  part  is  striving  to  join  the  class  above.  Thus 
the  moment  seems  near  when  wc  shall  have  nothing 
but  indifferent  Olympians  at  the  top  and  brute 
beasts  at  the  bottom. 

Few  living  writers  equal  Galsworthy  in  the  art 
of  producing  real  human  creatures.  AW  his  works 
abound  in  men  and  women  that  we  might  have 
observed  on  our  latest  sho^ng  tour  or  met  ai 
some  recent  "at  home."  They  bristle  with  in- 
dividualitj-;  they  quiicr  with  genuine  vitality;  they 
attract  or  repel  us,  as  if  we  were  looking  into  living 
eyes  and  listening  to  spoken  words.  But  for  all 
this  artful  character  drawing,  so  abundantly  and 
so  tellingly  displaj-ed,  Galsworthy  seems  to  me 
above  all  a  painter  of  social  groups.  .\nd  it  b  not 
as  separate  individuals,  but  as  types  of  such  groups, 
that  his  characters  obtain  their  utmost  signiticaiKe. 
In  other  words,  his  impressionism  is  underlaid  with 
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symbolism,  so  that  he  constantly  uses  the  super-  give  way  just  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  keep  mastery 

ficial  reality  of  the  fleeing  moment  to  ensnare  and  of  her." 

hold  the  lasting  reality  of  the  spirit  within.  Fig-  Though  here  we  have  noted  definite  distinctions 
ures  like  Mrs.  Pendyce  and  old  Lady  Casterley,  between  the  various  groups  claiming  membership 
like  Gregory  Vigil  and  Hilary  Dallison,  like  old  in  the  great  order  of  supermen,  these  distinctions 
Jolyon  Forsyte  and  Lady  "  Babs,"  are  no  Allegor-  have  far  less  weight  or  prominence  than  the  points 
leaf  puppets,  indeed.  But  they  are  also  more  tnan  of  resemblance.  For  all  these  claimants  to  super- 
ordinary  men  and  women.  Through  every  one  of  manhood — whether  they  trace  their  ancestry  back 
them  an  integral  part  of  our  ever-renewed  human-  to  the  Norman  conquest  or  admit  a  grandfather 
ity  finds  valid  utterance.  who  **  had  to  do  with  the  land  down  in  Dorsetshire  " 

Galsworthy  has  been  named  a  poet  of  democ-  — possess  in  common  this  creed:  "I  believe  in  my 

racy.     But  in  spite  of  his  sympathetic  recognition  father,  and  his  father,  and  his  father's  father,  the 

of  every  element  entering  into  modern  society,  the  makers  and  keepers  of  my  estate,  and  I  believe  in 

lower  classes  play,  on  the  whole,  a  subordinate  part  myself  and  my  son  and  my  son's  son.     And   I 

in  his  works.     Even  in  his  wonderful  sketches,  so  believe  that  we  have  made  the  country,  and  shall 

many  of  which  are  devoted  to  "Demos" — "those  keep  the  country  what  it  is.     And  I  believe  in  my 

dim  multitudes  who,  since  the  world  began,  have  social  equals  and  the  country  house,  and  in  things 

lived  from  hand  to  mouth" — we  are  given  only  as  they  are,  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen!" 

studies  of  heads  and  hands,  so  to  speak,  and  not  To   understand  exactly   how   Galsworthy  sees 

full-length  portraits.  .them,  we  must  quote  what  he  says  in  "The  Patri- 

This  more  detailed  art  Galsworthy  has  reserved  cian"  of  old  Lady  Casterley:  "She  had  only  one 
for  what  might  be  called  our  present-day  brand  of  weak  spot — and  that  was  her  strength — blindness 
superman.  Painstakingly  and  ironically  he  has  as  to  the  nature  and  size  of  her  place  in  the  scheme 
"tracedthecourseof  aristocracy,  from  its  primeval  of  things."  We  are  also  told  now  she  "instinct- 
rise  in  crude  strength  or  subtlety,  through  cen-  ively  rejected  that  inner  knowledge  of  herself  or  of 
turies  of  power,  to  picturesque  decadence,  and  the  the  selves  of  others,  produced  by  those  foolish 
beginning  of  its  last  stand.'  Thus,  in  "The  Man  practices  of  introspection,  contemplation,  and 
of  Property,"  we  become  acquainted  with  the  understanding,  so  deleterious  to  authority."  And 
wealthy  middle-class,  recently  arrived  and  still  in  "The  Island  Pharisees"  we  find  the  rebellious 
smelling  a  little  of  the  soil.  Its  maxim  is  "ease  Shelton  asking  himself:  "Can  a  man  suffer  from 
with  security."  Its  members  belong  to  the  great  passion,  heart-searching,  or  misgivings,  and  remain 
Forsyte  tribe,  of  which  young  Jolyon  says:  "A  a  gentleman?" 

Forsyte  takes  a  practical  view  of  things,  and  a  They  are  not  bad,  these  supposed  supermen — 

practical  view  is  based  fundamentally  on  a  sense  of  they  are  just  blind.     They  suffer  all  and  one  from 

property."     They  are  "opportunists  and  egoists  "inability  to  see  into  the  hearts  of  others'! — and 

one  and  all,"  but  they  are  also  "the  pillars  of  "you  want  a  bit  o' mind  to  think  of  other  people," 

society,  the  corner-stones  of  conventionality,  and  remarks  the  flagman  in  "A  Commentary."    They 

everything  that  is  admirable."  are  moved  by  "an  instinctive  dread  of  what  is 

Passing  on  to  "The  Country  House,"  we  enter  foreign  to  themselves,  an  instinctive  fear  of  seeing 

the  presence  of  those  who  suffer  from  the  mysteri-  another's  point  of  view,  an  instinctive  belief  in 

ous  disease  of  "Pendycitis,"  the  "little   kings  of  precedent.  '     Not  one  of  them  has  discovered  that 

their  own  dunghills,     the  group  of  aristocratic  even  they  may  be  "  mere  puppets  in  the  power  of 

landed  proprietors.     They  live  and  die  at  Worsted  great  forces  that  care  nothing  for  family  or  class  or 

Skeynes,  tne  vast  acres  of  which  must  surely  ad-  creed,  but  move,  machine-like,  with  dread  proc- 

join  those  of  Wells'  Bladesover.    They  are  not  bad:  esses  to  inscrutable  ends." 

"they  merely  lack — feelers;  a  loss  that  is  suffered  Not  one  of  them,  I  said — but  yes,  there  are  a  few 

by  plants  and  animals  which  no  longer  have  a  need  whose  eyes  have  been  opened ;  men  like  Shelton  in 

for  using  them."     Such  labors  as  they  perform  "The  Island  Phraisees"  or  Hilary  in  "Fraternity." 

"are  devoted  directly  or  indirectly  to  interests  of  These  see,  and  suffer  for  it,  and  become  outcasts  or 

their  own."     And  "their  God  is  kind  and  lives  be-  solitaries  in  the  midst  of  their  own  people.    Sight 

tween  the  cellar  and  the  kitchen  of  the  Stoics'  brings  doubt,  and  doubt  is  fatal  to  aspirations 

Club,"  to  which  they  all  belong.  toward  supcrmanhood.     Blind  faith  is  needful  to 

Finally,  in  "The  Patrician"  we  meet  with  the  all  leadership — for  the  present  at  least.    Not  until 

true  nobility,  owners  of  large  estates  and  real  rulers  I  came  across  this  distinction  between  those  who 

of  the  land.     Here, at  last,  we  have  genuine  super-  see  and  those  who  do  not  see  "their  place  in  the 

men,  in  so  far  as  our  time  has  been  able  to  produce  scheme  of  things"  did   1  get  a  meaning  out  of 

any  at  all.     Whether  they  are  better  than  the  rest,  "Fraternity."     It    is    the    pale    and    uneventful 

or  Galsworthy  has  mellowed  in  his  development,  drama  of  the  would-be  superman  whose  oversensi- 

they  are  certainly  portrayed  in  a  less  damaging  tive  vision  has  begun  to  search  his  own  heart, 

light  than  their  social  inferiors.     As  we  now  see  Galsworthy  apparently  believes  in  those  great 

them,  it  is  their  business  "to  be  efficient,  but  not  forces   whose    mysterious    workings   are   so   well 

strenuous,  or  desirous  of  pushing  ideas  to  their  hidden  to  the  members  of  the  Stoics*  Club.    And  it 

logical  conclusions;  to  be  neither  narrow  nor  puri-  seems  to  me  as  if  he  wrote  his  novels,  in  particular, 

tanical,  so  long  as  the  shell  of  *  good  form  *  is  pre-  rather  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  presence 

served  intact;  to  be  liberal  landlords  up  to  the  point  of  those  forces  in  life  than  to  elucidate  the  fates  of 

of  not  seriously  damaging  their  interests;  to  be  individuals.     His  plots  are  always  slender.     As  a 

well-disposed  toward    the  arts   until   these    arts  rule  they  are  strung  on  a  love  story.     But  this 

reveal  that  which  they  have  not  before  perceived;  story  is  never  the  core  of  what  fills  the  book.     As 

to  have  light  hands,  steady  eyes,  iron  nerves,  and  far  as  I  can  make  out,  Galsworthy  plays  so  much 

those  excellent  manners  that  have  no  mannerisms."  stress  on  love  merely  because  it  is  a  common  and 

At  their  best,  each  of  them  shows  "the  personality  very  powerful  passion.     And  he  uses  it  mainly  to 

of  a  man  practical,  spirited,  guarded,  resourceful,  bring  the  principles  of  Forsytism  and  Pendicitis 

with  great  power  of  self-control,  who  looks  at  life  into  crystallization, 

as  if  sne  were  a  horse  under  him,  to  whom  he  must  "The  Patrician"  shows  probably  better  than 
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any  other  volume  what  the  author  has  in  mind.  In  the  same  casual  way  only  can  I  refer  to  those 
Eustace  Miltoun  is  the  very  embodiment  of  the  strains  of  irony  and  tenderness  which  run  forever 
family  tradition — and  he  comes  nearer  being  a  intertwined  through  his  pages,  endowing  them 
superman,  raised  above  his  own  self,  than  any  other  with  an  emotional  as  well  as  artistic  satisifaction 
figure  in  Galsworthy's  vast  gallery.  To  him  work  of  rarely  surpassed  intensity.  At  first,  with  the 
is  life.  And  work  means  one  thing,  and  no  other:  sternness  of  youth  still  in  his  veins,  he  was  more 
leadership.  Yet  he  surrenders  this  most  vital  de-  bitter  than  sweet,  but  with  the  storing  up  of  years 
mand  of  nis  nature  when  tempted  through  Audrey  and  experience  the  blending  of  those  two  comple- 
Xoel,  the  "incarnation  of  passive  and  entwining  mentary  qualities  has  become  more  and  more  per- 
love."  And  therewith  the  whole  family  goes  into  fectly  balanced,  until  at  last  we  find  the  man 
action,  revealing  themselves  as  only  a  threat  against  capable  of  such  gentle,  yet  biting,  irony  as  that 
their  class  and  group  interests  could  make  them  do.  expressed  in  his  description  of  the  magnificent 
In  the  end  Miltoun  is  saved  from  himself  by  the  Swithin  Forsyte:  "His  mind  was  the  junction  of 
family  and  by  the  greater  insight  of  the  women  he  two  curiously  opposed  emotions;  a  lingering  and 
loves.  But  tor  an  accident  almost,  his  very  blind-  sturdy  satisfaction  that  he  had  made  his  own  way 
ness  would  have  doomed  him  to  a  lifetime  of  defeat,  and  his  own  fortune,  and  a  sense  that  a  man  of  his 
When  placed  between  the  universal  force  of  love  distinction  should  never  have  been  allowed  to  soil 
and  the  instincts  of  his  type,  he  cries  out  against    his  mind  with  work." 

the  cruelty  of  God,  not  seeing  that  his  fate  is  being  In  order  to  classify  his  art  properly,  by  refer- 
crushed  not  against  walls  raised  by  God  but  by  •  ence  to  both  its  form  and  spirit,  I  fear  th^t  some 
the  self-preserving  egoism  of  his  own  class.  new  term  would  have  to  be  invented.     I  have  al- 

It  has  been  said  of  this  story  that  Galsworthy  ready  six)ken  of  his  "symbolical  impressionism" 
wants  to  indicate  a  surrender  of  duty  to  love.  I  in  character-drawing.  This  implies  a  mer^ng  of 
know  nothing  of  his  intentions,  but  what  I  read  two  tendencies  that  in  the  past  were  ever  nghdng 
out  of  the  hooVi  is  a  question  why  we  should  con-  against  each  other  for  supremacy.  To  define  the 
tinue  institutions  that  must  frequently  bring  love  result  of  such  a  merger  with  desirable  precision,  I 
and  duty  into  fatal  conflict.  And  one  more  thing  might  name  Galsworthy  a  "spiritual  realist" — a 
I  discover — what  seems  like  a  deepnlying  piece  of  term  particularly  apposite  to  a  time  which  con- 
symbolism.  Miltoun  and  Noel,  the  representa-  tends  that  the  universe  is  built  up  not  out  of  mat- 
tives  of  two  extremes,  have  to  wander  through  life    ter  but  of  energy. 

without  oflFspring.  The  same  fate  befalls  Courtier,  And  this  synthetical  character  of  Galsworthy's 
another  extremist.  But  the  race-life  will  be  carried  art  manifests  itself  in  many  different  ways.  Thus — 
on  by  individuals  who,  like  the  fascinating  Lady  to  add  only  one  more  instance — his  work  may  be  re- 
"  Babs"  and  young  Harbinger,  stand,  after  all,  for  gardedas  one  continuous  sermon  against  one-sided 
more  or  less  compromise.  individualism,  and  the  whole  spirit  of  his  art  must  be 

Reading  Galsworthy,  I  am  constantly  reminded  deemed  social  in  the  best  sense.  Yet  he  recognizes 
of  Ibsen  and  Meredith — not  because  he  has  imi-  keenly  what  the  race  has  gained  by  its  ages  of  over- 
tated  either  one  of  these  masters,  but  because  he  emphasized  individualism,  and  he  expresses  his 
continues  the  formal  and  spiritual  traditions  of  understanding  in  words  like  these:  "Give  me  a 
both.  His  attitude  toward  woman  b  theirs.  Mere-  single  example  of  a  nation,  or  an  individual,  who's 
flith  himself  might  have  expressed  the  objection  ever  done  any  good  without  having  worked  up  to 
felt  by  Shelton  in  "The  Island  Pharisees"  against   it  from  without." 

"the  tone  in  which  men  spoke  of  women — not  Like  Ibsen,  Galsworthy  is  a  questioner  who  leaves 
exactly  with  hostility,  not  exactly  with  conten>pt  the  answers  to  be  found  by  his  readers.  So  fearful 
— best,  perhaps,  described  as  cultured  jeering."  is  he  of  taking  sides  or  intruding  a  lesson  that  at 
While  from  the  vitriolic  pen  of  Ibsen  might  have  times,  as  in  "Strife,"  he  appears  to  some  readers 
sprung  the  words  uttered  by  the  parson  in  the  same  guilty  of  indifference.  That  he  has  a  philosophy 
story:  "The  questions  of  morality  have  always  lain  cannot  be  doubted,  but  it  has  generally  to  be  dis- 
through  God  in  the  hands  of  men,  not  women,  tilled  in  drops  from  his  works.  Here  and  there, 
We  are  the  reasonable  sex."  In  this  connection  however,  one  is  granted  a  clear  glimpse  of  the 
it  is  interesting  to  compare  the  attitude  of  Nora  faith  that  moves  the  man.  For  the  present  gencra- 
with  that  of  Mrs.  Pendyce,  regarding  whose  de-  tion  he  has  little  hope.  "You  can't  get  grapes 
cision  to  leave  her  husband  Galsworthy  says:  from  thorns,  or  figs  from  thistles — at  least  not  in 
"Just  as  there  was  nothing  violent  in  her  manner  one  generation,"  says  one  of  his  characters.  But 
of  taking  this  step,  so  there  was  nothing  violent  in  better  things  and  better  men  are  coming.  "At 
her  conception  of  it.  To  her  it  was  not  running  bottom  mankind  is  splendid,"  cries  Courtier,  the 
away,  a  setting  of  her  husband  at  defiance;  there  knight-errant,  "and  they're  raised  by  the  aspira- 
was  no  concealment  of  address,  no  melodramatic  tion  that's  in  all  of  them."  As  they  rise,  they  will 
'  I  cannot  come  back  to  you.' "  And  perfectly  deli-  perceive  more  and  more  clearly  that "  God  is  within 
cious  is  the  greeting  she  gives  her  startled  husband  the  world,  not  outside  it."  Struggling  onward, 
whenshereturnsasquietly  as  she  had  gone:  "Well  they  are  filled  with  "a  wayward  feeling  that  the 
are  you  not  glad  to  see  me?  "  Universe  is  indivisible,  that  power  has  not  devolved 

Of  Galsworthy's  methods  and  power  of  expres-  but  evolved,  that  things  are  relative,  not  abso- 
sion  I  shall  have  no  chance  to  speak  here,  though  it  lute."  And  "like  children  whose  mother  has  de- 
was  his  formal  perfection  that  first  gained  a  hear-  parted  from  their  home,  they  are  slowly  being 
ing  for  his  art.  Be  it  enough  said  that  he  finds  forced  to  trust  in,  and  be  good  to,  themselves  ana 
beauty  everywhere,  and  that  finding  it,  his  soul  to  one  another,  and  so  to  form  out  of  their  neces- 
leaps  out  in  glad  ecstasy,  uttering  words  deeply  sity,  desperately,  unconsciously,  their  new  great 
fraught  with  the  glories  they  celebrate.    Not  since,   belief  in  Humanity." 

as  a  boy,  I  first  beheld  the  marvels  of  a  shadow  Galsworthy  is  still  young — only  forty-four  years 
play  have  I  experienced  the  sensation  conferred  by  of  age.  So  far  his  career  has  been  one  of  steady 
a  smgle,  simple  phrase  of  his:  "Far  away  on  the  growth.  If  he  goes  on,  along  the  same  path,  with 
rising  uplands,  the  slow  ploughman  drove,  outlined  the  same  speed,  we  may  surely  expect  extraordi- 
against  the  sky."  nary  things  from  his  pen  in  the  future. 
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TT  isa  question  if  there  lives  to-day  a  woman  writer 
who  can  equal   Olive   Schreiner  in   ability   to 
present  a  point  of  view  with  resistless  logic  touched 
with  emotion  that  has  an  appeal  deeper  than  the 
intellect,  reacitif^  even  to  what  an  old  English 
writer  has  called  the  mental  processes  of  the  heart. 
From  her  early  girlhood,  Mrs.  Schreiner  tells  us  in 
the   preface   to   her   vital   and   highly   significant 
bcxik,  "Woman  and  Labor,"'  which  has  just  ap- 
peared, she  had  toiled  laboriously  at  a  study  of 
woman  and  her  part  in  the  progress  of  civilization. 
The  first  section  of  three 
was   completed    in    1888,   1 
The  other  two  parts  were   ' 
ready  eleven  years  later,   . 
In  the  summer  of  1899,  , 
when   her  manuscript 
needed  only  final  revision 
and  a  preface,   the  Boer 
War  broke  out.     During 
her  absence    from   her 
estate  near  Johannesburg, 
her  home  was  looted  and 
burned,    everything,    the 
manuscript    of    the    pre- 
cious book  included,  being 
destroyed.     Painfully  she 
began  to  reconstruct  the 
story  that  had  consumed 
so  many  years  of  her  life, 
and  now,  she  says,"  1  give 
out  this  fragment."     It  is 
an  attempt  to   trace   the 
evolution  of  sex,  and  to 
point  out  its  possibilities, 
more,  she  tells  us,  for  the 
sake    of    generations    to 
come  than   for  the  case- 
hardened  society  of  to-day. 
The  present  unrest  among 
women,  Mrs.Schreincrbe- 
lieves,  is  due  primarily  to 
the  fact  that  modem  life  "s^-  olivh 

is  on  an   unsound    basis, 

and  that,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  "  a  lanje  pro- 
portion of  women  are  facing  a  condition  of  |>ara- 
sitism  that  is  likely  to  be  fatal  to  the  human  race 
it  not  remedied."  This  is  the  keynote  of  the  book. 
The  fact  of  the  argument  is  based,  not  on  the 
happiness  and  present  rights  of  womankind,  but 
on  the  welfare  of  the  human  race  as  a.  whole."  In 
addition  to  this  "parasitism"  of  the  modern 
woman,  Mrs.  Schreiner  considers  "Woman  and 
War"  and  "Sex  Differences,"  and  then  proceeds  to 
answer  "Certain  Objections." 

Readers  of  the  article  that  we  published  last 
month  on  Bernard  Shaw  will  be  interested  in  a  lit- 
tle book  by  that  author  entitled  "The  Common 
Sense  of  Municipal  Trading,"*  which  appears  as 
No.  5  in  the  "Fabian  Socialist  Series."  This 
book  has  been  before  the  English  public  for  some 
— rs,  and  the  arguments  that  it  presents  have 
n  contested  in  several  campaigns,  notably  in  the 
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British  municipal  elections  of  1907.  In  the  preface 
to  this  edition,  the  author  gives  his  own  explana- 
tion of  the  result  of  those  elections,  which  are  gen- 
erally assumed  to  be  a  setback  for  what  in  England 
is  called  municipal  trading,  and  in  America  is 
known  as  the  municipal  ownership  of  public  utili- 
ties. Bernard  Shaw  contends  that  there  must  be 
a  radical  reformation  in  English  municipal  finance 
before  any  extension  of  municipal  enterprises  can 
have  a  fair  chance. 

The  discussion  concerning  the  new  State  consti- 
tution in  Arizona  gives  special  timeliness  to  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Walter  F.  D[>dd's  scholarly 
treatise  on  "The  Revision 
and  Amendment  of  State 
Constitutions."'  This 
work  gives  detailed  infor- 
mation on  the  history  of 
the  constitutional  conven- 
tion in  this  country,  the 
process  ofamendmcnt,and 
the  working  of  the  consti- 
tutional referendum. 

The  publication  of  "The 
Modem  Criminal  Science 
Series"  has  been  begun 
under  the  supervision  of 
the  American  Institute  of 
Criminal  Law  and  Crimi- 
nology, which  was  or^n- 
ized  two  years  ago.  The 
object  of  this  institute  is 
"to  further  the  scientific 
study  of  crime,  criminal 
law  and  procedure;  to  for- 
mulate and  promote  meas- 
ures connected  therewith; 
and  to  coordinate  the 
efforts  of  individuals  and 
organizations  interested  in 
the  administration  of  cer- 
tain and  speedy  justice." 
One  of  the  undertakings 
of  the  institute  is  to  make 
accessible  in  the  Englisli 
portant  trea- 
foreign  languages. 
10  tnis  ena  a  committee  of  five  was  appointed, 
headed  by  Prof.  William  W.  Smithers  of  Philadel- 
phia, to  select  treatises  for  translation  and  to  ar- 
range for  their  publication.  The  initial  volume  of 
the  series  is  "Modern  Theories  of  Criminality,"* 
by  C.  Bernard  de  Quiros. 

"  Criminal  Psychology  "'  is  the  title  of  the  second 
volume  in  the  series,  which  is  a  manual  for  judges, 
practitioners,  and  students,  by  Prof.  Hans  Gross 
of  the  University  of  Grai,  Austria.  An  introduc- 
tion to  this  American  edition  is  furnished  by  Prof. 
Joseph  Jastrow  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

In  the  series  of  Hart,  Schnaffner  and  Marx 
Prize  Essays  in  Economics,  we  have  "Socialism: 
a  Critical  Analysis,"'  by  Prof.  O.  P.  Skelton,  of 

1  The  Revision  uid  Ameadmeul  of  Btate  OQdsULutlDtu. 
By  Wolur  P.  Dodd.  TheJohnsHopkliu  PrtH.  3S0  pp.   K. 

■  Modern  Tbeorlea  of  Oiimln&lity.  By  C.  Bemkrd  lis 
QuLnw.    Little.  Browa  tt  Oo.    3*0  pp.    M. 

I  Criminal  PBychoiogy.  By  Huu  QrOBB.  TrmnaUited  by 
HunceM.  KikUen.    Ulllc.  Brr —  *-"-      -■-—     — 
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Queen's  Qolle^e,    Kingston,    Canada,   and    "The  the  "development  of  intellectual  energy  and  the 

Standard  of  Living  Among  the  Industrial  People  growth  of  emotion."     The  kernel  of  his  desire  has 

of  America,"'  by  Frank  Hatch  Streightoff.     Pro-  been,  he  says,  "to  pierce  through  the  intellectual 

fessor  Skelton's  treatise  contains  a  fair  and  well-  and  spiritual  remoteness  of  these  Middle  A^es  to 

balanced  statement  of  the  ideals  kept  in  view  by  reach  human  comradeship  with  mediaeval  motives." 

Socialists  of  to-day,  givinjp;  at  the  same  time  a  The  Church  fathers,  the  growth  of  scholasticism, 

very   helpful   discussion  of    the  various  systems  feudalism  and  knighthood,  chivalry,  monasticism, 

of  thought  that  have  characterized  the  leading  the  universities  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  spell 

Socialistic  schools  of  the  past.     The  main  purpose  of  the  classics  are  among  the  themes  that  receive 

of  the  book,  however,  is  to  show  what  the  modern  sep>arate  consideration.   There  is  an  excellent  index. 

Socialist  movement  is  and  on  what  it  was  based.  A  noteworthy  contribution  to  the  literature  of 

Mr.  Streightoflf's  analysis  of  the  standard  of  living  the  development  of  anti-slavery  sentiment  is  made 

deals  with   facts  and   statistics  that   have   only  by  Dr.  Russell  Parsons  Jameson,  Associate  Pro- 

rccentl>r  been  brought  to  light  by  official  and  semi-  fessor  of  Romance  Languages  at  Oberlin.     Dr. 

official  investigations.     The  problems  of  housing,  Jameson,   writing   in   French   and   publishing  in 

food,  clothing, and  particularly  unemployment,  are  raris,  entitles  his  study  "Montesquieu  et  I'Es- 

discussed  with  as  much  fullness  as  is  possible  in  a  clavage."*   This  monograph,  prepared  after  several 

book  of  less  than  two  hundred  pages.     Among  the  years  of  study  and  investigation  at  the  University 

most  important  of  the  conclusions  derived  from  of  Paris,  is  a  contribution  to  American  scholar- 

this  stuoy  is  the  fact  that  nearly  one-third  of  the  ship,  presenting  documentary  evidence  carefully 

industrial  families  of  the  country  are  insufficiently  and  adequately  digested. 

nourished.     If  the  writer  is  correct  in  his  deduc-  Professor  John  Edward  Lloyd's  two-volume  his- 
tions,  the  matter  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  tory  of  Wales*  is  a  labor  of  love  as  well  as  of  scholar- 
question  of  the  industrial  efficiency  of  the  nation.  ship.     It  considers  in  minute  detail,  and  with  al- 
most painful  elaborateness  of  histcmcal  evidences, 
HISTORY.  BIOGRAPHY,  AND  REMINISCENCES  ^^g  ^^^  ^f  Welsh  development  from  the  eariiest 

It  is  not  often  that  the  general  public  has  a  times  to  the  English  conquest  in  1282.  There  are 
chance  to  read  as  thorough,  comprehensive  and  copious  notes  and  tables,and  a  good  index  and  a  map. 
stimulatingly  written  an  account  of  a  single  mill-  An  attempt  to  supplement  Prescott's  famous 
tary  campaign  as  is  presented  to  them  in  Major  "Conquest  <rf  Peru,"  which  was  published,  it  will 
Bigelow's  "Campaign  of  Chancellorsville,"*  which  be  remembered,  in  1843,  has  IxSen  made  by  Sir 
has  just  been  brought  out  by  the  Yale  University  Clements  R.  Markham,  in  a  new  book  ("The  Incas 
Press.  More  than  one  foreign  military  expert  has  of  Peru  ")•  in  which  he  presents  the  subsequently 
given  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  battle  of  Chancel-  discovered  material  "which  has  altered  our  view  of 
lorsville,  and  the  campaign  which  preceded  it,  pre-  some  things  and  thrown  an  entirely  new  light  upon 
sented  a  greater  variety  of  military  problems  and  others."  Sir  Clements  Markham  is  an  English- 
experiences  than  any  other  in  which  the  army  of  man  of  distinction,  a  K.  C.  B.,  a  corresponding 
the  United  States  has  taken  part.  Major  Bigelow  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  History  at 
(United  States  army,  retired),  who  has  already  Madrid  and  of  the  Geographical  Societies  of  Peru 
brought  out  a  number  of  studies  of  campaijnis  in  the  and  Bolivia.  He  is  now  in  his  eightieth  year.  He 
Old  World,  besides  a  scholarly  work  on  "ThePrin-  has  spent,  he  says,  the  best  part  of  sixty  years 
ciples  of  Strategy,"  served,  by  government  assign-  thinking  about  this  work  and  studying  the  sources, 
ment,  in  the  summer  of  1894,  ^^  Professor  of  Mili-  It  is  illustrated  and  provided  with  maps, 
tary  Science  and  Tactics  at  the  Massachusetts  From  the  standpoint  of  modern  geography, 
Institute  of  Technology.  He  chose  the  campaign  Palestine  is  a  country  of  unusual  interest.  More- 
of  Chancellorsville  for  the  theme  of  a  course  of  over,  it  is  comparatively  unknown.  The  physical 
lectures  to  his  classes.  The  present  volume  not  features  of  this  land  which  have  helped  to  mold  the 
only  bears  out  the  testimony  of  the  foreign  experts  life  and  thought  of  the  Jewish  race  cannot  fail  to 
already  referred  to,  but  confirms  Major  Bigelow's  be  interesting  and  suggestive  to  the  modem  stu- 
own  judgment  that  in  no  other  campaign  in  which  dent,  particularly  if  presented  in  the  light  of  the 
Americans  and  the  American  army  have  taken  science  of  to-day.  Ellsworth  Huntington,  assistant 
part  "was  there  so  rapid  a  succession  of  critical  professor  of  geography  at  Yale,  has  made  a  thor- 
situations."  Major  Bigelow  has  divided  his  work  ough,  first-hand  study  of  the  geography  and  geology 
into  two  parts,  considering,  first,  the  period  of  of  the  Holy  Land?  and  has  conducted  long  and 
preparation,  and,  second,  the  period  of  operation,  painstaking  investigations  into  the  literature  of  the 
His  description  is  very  full  and  detailed,  and  his  subject.  Therefore,  when  he  gives  us  the  result  of 
attitude  scholarly  and  impartial.  The  excellent  his  investigations  and  ideas  in  a  finely  illustrated 
series  of  maps — ^there  are  39  of  them — cannot  be  volume  entitled  "Palestine  and  Its  Transforma- 
too  highly  commended.  It  is  quite  possible  from  tion,"^  we  are  justified  in  expecting  stimulating  and 
a  study  of  these  successive  maps  alone,  without  profitable  reading.  He  has  not  considerea  the 
once  referring  to  the  text,  to  get  an  exceedingly  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  the  relieious 
graphic  idea  of  the  entire  campaign.  There  are  also  significance  of  Palestine,  nor  as  the  site  of  places 
a  number  of  detachable  maps  in  the  folding  pocket  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  He  has  studied  the  effect 
at  the  back  of  the  volume.  of  physical  environment  upon  the  Itfe,  thought  and 

An  unusual  but  useful  task  is  set  for  himself  by  achievements  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  therefore, 
Henry  Osborn  Taylor,  in  the  development  of  his  in  more  or  less  degree,  upon  all  Western  peoples, 
two-volume  work,  "The  Mediaeval  Mind."*  His  Useful  and  suggestive  reading  at  this  time. 
idea  has  been  to  follow  through  the  Middle  Ages   when  Americans  genecally  are  recalling  Civil  War 

^  The  Standard  of  lirlngAinoiiir  the  Indnstrlal  People  of  « Montesquieu    et    L'EscIavage.    By    Runell    Panons 

America.    By  FIrank  H.  Strelghtoif.    Houghton.  MlflUn  Go.  Jameeon.     Librairie  Hachette  et  Oto..  Parte.    847  pp. 

106  pp..  charts.     $1.  •  Htetonr  of  Wales.    2  vols.    By  J.  E.  Lloyd.    Iionginans 

lOampalcn  of  OhanceUorBville.    With  maps  and  ^ans.  &  Oo.     1127  pp.     $6. 

By  John  Bteelow.  Jr..  New  Haven.  Tale  University  Press.  'The  Incas  of  Peru.     By  Sir  Clemflnts  R.  Markham. 

528 jpp.     $10.  Dutton  &  Co..    414pp.,  ilL     $3. 

_*The  Mediaeval    Mind.     2   vols.     By   Henry  Osborn  'Palestine    and    Its    Transformation.      By    Ellsworth 

Taylor.     Macmillan.     1172  pp.     $5.  Huntington.    Houghton.  MlflUn  Oo.    443  pp..  UL    $2. 
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events,  will  be  found  in  Frank  Warren  Hackett's  Rich's  pages,  but  the  author  is  careful  to  cite  his 

**  Reminiscences  of  the  Geneva  Tribunal  of  Arbitra-  authorities  with  precision,  and  most  of  his  state- 

tion  in  1872  on  the  Alabama  Claims.*'^  Mr.  Hackett  ments  can  be  verified  by  consulting  documentar>' 

was  Secretary  to  Caleb  Gushing,  the  senior  American  authorities. 

Gounsel,  and  was  not  only  present  at  most  of  the  ses-  In  the  series  of  "American  Grisis  Biographies," 

sions  of  the  Tribunal  at  Geneva,  but  made  the  per-  Prof.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Jr.,  of  Union  College, 

sonal  acquaintance  of  all  the  actors  in  the  drama,  contributes  a  life  of  William  H.  Seward.'     Recog- 

He  traces  the  entire  series Tof  negotiations  and  delib-  nizing  the  influence  of  New  York  State  politics  in 

erations  of  the  court,  which  resulted  in  the  payment,  Seward's  career  as  a  national  leader,  Professor  Hale 

with  good  grace,  by  Great  Britain,  which  had  been  has  devoted  more  attention  to  Seward's  New  York 

adjudged  the  loser,  of  the  fifteen  and  a  half  millions  record  than  has  been  usual  in  biographies  of  Lin- 

of  dollars  as  indemnity  to  the  United  States.  coin's  Secretary  of  State. 

Supplementary  reading  on  this  same  subject  will  In  the  same  biographical  series.  Dr.  Henry  Parker 

be  found  in  an  absorbing  chapter  in  Mr.  R.  Barry  Willis  contributes  a  life  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas,' 

O'Brien's  study  of  John  Bright  and  his  career.'  The  whose  career  belongs  less  to  the  Civil  War  period 

consistent  friendship  of  this  English  statesman  for  itself  than  to  th'e  fifteen  or  twenty  years  preceding 

the  United  States,and  the  part  he  played  in  prevent-  the  firing  on  Sumter.     Dr.  Willis  refers  to  Douglas 

ing  the  recognition  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  by  primarily  as  a  figure  in  national  politics  rather  than 

the  government  of  Queen  Victoria,  is  set  forth  with  as  a  participant  in  the  slavery  struggle. 
a  number  of  interesting  letters  and  incidents.  There 

are  also  many  excellent  portraits.  MUSIC,  literature,  and  the  drama 

Mr.  George  W.  Smalley,  it  has  been  said,  has  "The  Education  of  a  Music  Lover,"  *  the  latest 
known  most  people  in  two  hemispheres  for  sixty  work  of  Prof.  Edward  Dickinson,  of  Oberlin  Col- 
years.  Forhalf  a  century  he  was  "the ambassador  lege,  is  a  symmetrical  effort  to  interpret  music  to 
of  international  journalism."  What  he  has  to  say,  those  who  have  but  slight  acquaintance  with  musi- 
therefore,  in  his  recently  issued  autobiographical  cal  art,  and  to  make  possible  the  understanding  of 
work,  "Anglo-American  Memories,"*  has  appealed  melodic  ideas  by  those  whose  chief  delight  in 
to  a  wide  audience.  A  portrait  of  Mr.  Smalley  music  has  been  the  sensuous  and  transient  pleasure 
serves  as  the  frontispiece.  of  a  momentary  impression  upon  the  senses.    The 

The  story  of  the  siege  of  Boston*  in  the  Revolu-  essays  which  compose  the  volume  have  been  pre- 
tionary  War  has  been  retold  in  a  highly  entertain-  viously  published  in  the  Musician,  They  deal 
ing  manner  by  Allen  French.  To  a  certain  extent  with  a  variety  of  phases  of  knowledge  necessary  to 
this  author  has  relied  on  the  standard  account  by  the  proper  appreciation  of  music,  namely,  "The 
Frothingham,  but  on  many  points  of  the  story  he  Problem  of  Form,"  "Beauty  of  Harmony,"  "Tech- 
has  gone  behind  Frothingham's  narrative  to  the  niqueof  the  Singer,"  "Expression,"  "History  and 
contemporary  statements  that  have  been  pre-  Biography,"  and  "The  New  Musical  Education." 
served.  Moreover,  since  the  publication  of  Froth-  Professor  Dickinson  advises  the  systematic  cultiva- 
ingham's  book,  more  than  sixty  yearsago,  much  new  tion  in  our  schools  of  the  esthetic  taste  for  good 
material  has  come  to  light,  which  Mr.  French  has  music.  Not  alone  does  he  insist  on  listening  in- 
sifted  and  largely  incorporated  in  his  record.  telligently  to  music;  he  demands  an  individual  in- 

The  interest  developed  by  some  of  the  State  his-  terpretation  of  musical  forms  that  will  be  retained 

torical  societies  in  the  records  of  the  Civil  War  has  as  a  factor  in  the  permanent  culture  of  the  indi- 

already  resulted  in  the  publication  of  a  number  of  vidual.     Because  Beethoven  said  his  "Fifth  Sym- 

monographs  which  are  real  contributions  to  the  phony"  meant,  "Fate  knocks  at  the  door,"  it  is 

history  of  the  great  conflict  of  half  a  century  ago.  not  obligatory  that  we  find  in  this  composition  the 

The  latest  of  these  to  come  to  our  notice  is  "The  identical  symphonic  picture,  nor  need  we  perceive 

Battle  of  Shiloh,"'  by  Joseph  W.  Rich,  which  has  a  "cavalcade  of  knights  and  ladies  on  horseback" 

been  published  by  the  State  Historical  Society  of  in  Chopin's  "Ballade  in  G  Minor."    A  persistent 

Iowa.     Perhaps  it  is  not  generally  remembered  note  of  mysticism  runs  through  Professor  Dickin- 

that  in  the  famous  battle  of  which  Mr.  Rich  writes,  son's iluent text,  an  echo  of  the  old  cry — "  O  Music, 

the  State  of  Iowa  had  more  men  engaged  in  propor-  thou  spe^kest  to  me  of  things  that  in  all  my  life  I  have 

tion  to  its  population  than  any  other.     Eleven  not  found  and  shall  not  find."    He  has  the  rare  fac- 

lowa  regiments  of  infantry  took  part  in  the  battle,  ulty  of  writing  about  music  in  a  melodic  manner,  the 

and   besides  these  regiments  there  were  in  the  tonal  color  of  his  words  varying  in  due  proportion  to 

Twenty-fifth  Missouri  three  Iowa  companies.  The  the  import  of  his  subject  matter.    He  is  not  pedantic 

Sixth  Iowa  claims  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  nor  elegiac;  his  art  is  inspiring  and  vitalizing,  an 

to disembarkat  Pittsburg Landing,while tne Eighth  offering  to  the  "gods  of  music,"  of  a  tribute  that  is 

was  the  last  regiment  to  retire  from  the  line  in  the  essentially  noble  and  a  step   forward   in  the  de- 

famous  Hornet's  Nest.     The  author  of  this  mono-  velopment  of  a  public  taste  for  the  art  of  music, 

graph  himself  took  part  in  the  battle  as  a  mem-  To  the  "Children  of  the  East  and  West"  is 

ber  of  Company  E  of  the  Twelfth   Iowa.     His  dedicated   the    new   volume    "Literature   in   the 

account  first  appeared  in  the  Iowa  Journal  of  His-  School,"  •  by  Mr.  John  Welch,  formerly  Supervisor 

tory  and  Politics^  in  October,  1909,  and  was  favor-  of  Public  Schools  in  Salt  Lake  City.    The  book  is 

ably  received  by  military  authorities,  including  sur-  a  direct  plea  for  the  differentiation  advocated  by 

vivors  of  the  battle.     The  reader  will  find  some  of  our  wisest  pedagogues  in  the  teaching  of  English 

the  positions  of  earlier  writers  controverted  in  Mr.  literature  in  the  grammar  schools,  and  deals  with 

the  many  problems  in  this  phase  of  educational 


« Reminiscenoes  of  tha  Geneva  Tribunal.    By  Prank  W. 
Hackett.     Hoogfaton.  Mifflin  Co/  416  pp.     ^.       ^,,^, 
t  John  Brlfldit.     Bir  R.  Bamr  O'Brien.    Houghton.  Mifflin 
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work.  There  are  numerous  selections  with  ample  Madame  Hanska  and  Honore  Balzac  is  related 
annotations  and  suggestions  for  their  literary  ad-  with  sympathetic  comprehension  of  the  characters 
justment  to  children  of  var^-ing  mentality.  Kead-  concerned.  Less  famdiar  but  equally  of  interest 
ing,  states  Mr.  Welch,  is  imaging,  thinkinjg,  feeling,  is  the  account  of  the  Anglo-French  romance  of 
and  interpreting;  thinking  of  ideas  in  umty,  imag-  Mary  Clarke  and  Claude  Fauriel.  The  pen-por- 
ing that  which  lies  behind  the  word,  feeung  and  traits  of  these  two  women,  so  differently  endowed 
interpreting  the  emotion  experienced,  to  another  with  beauty  and  attractive  mentality,  emerge  like 
mind.  He  also  thinks,  that  to  place  a  child  of  lovely  cameos  from  the  setting  of  Miss  Betham- 
foreign  parentage*  alien  to  our  language  and  tra-  Edwards' pleasant  phrases.  A  summary  of  piquant 
ditions,  beside  an  American  child  reared  in  an  French  views  of  England  by  MM.  Chevrulion, 
atmosphere  of  comparative  culture  and  to  give  to  Boutmy,  and  other  men  of  letters,  brings  to  .  a 
both  tnese  children  the  same  literary  task,  puts  the  close  this  admirable  volume. 

foreign  child  at  a  tremendous  disadvantage.    There  othrr  books  op  thk  month 

is  emphasis  on  the  need  of  a  special  course  in  OTHER  books  OF  THE  MONTH 

literature  to  fulfill  the  need  of  those  pupib  who,  ** Wider  Use  of  the  School  Plant"*  is  the  title 
from  choice  or  necessity,  pass  from  the  grammar  of  a  book  by  Clarence  Arthur  Perry,  who  has  sum- 
grades  into  the  trade-schools.  A  short  synopsis  of  marized  the  results  of  an  inouiry  into  the  utiliza- 
the  work  of  Luther  Burbank  and  the  application  tion  of  school  property  after  day-class  hours,  which 
of  his  theories  to  child-culture  is  included  in  this  has  been  carried  on  for  the  past  year  and  a  half  bv 
useful  pedagogical  work.  the  Department  of  Child  Hygiene  of  the  Russell 

We  have  an  interesting  chat  about  theatrical  Sage  Foundation.  Many  interesting  and  unex- 
matters  in  Mr.  Walter  Pnchard  Eaton's  book  en-  pected  facts  have  been  brought  out  by  this  investi- 
titled,  "At  the  New  Theater  and  Others."'  tion,  and  all  this  information  is  suggestive  of  what 
There  is  a  brief  history  of  the  New  Theater,  with  a  may  be  done  in  many  communities  to  make  school 
careful  review  of  the  plays  produced  by  its  organ-  property  of  more  use  to  both  children  and  adults, 
ization.  From  the  opening  of  this  playhouse,  with  Mr.  Perry  shows  in  this  volume,  by  means  of  pic- 
Marlowe  and  Sothern  in  a  production  of  "Antony  tures  as  well  as  of  text,  what  b  actually  being  done 
and  Cleopatra,"  to  its  recent  successes  with  "The  by  various  American  communities,  and  what  it  b 
Bluebird"  and  "The  Arrowmaker,"  Mr.  Eaton  costing  them.  Not  only  have  evening  and  vacation 
has  followed  its  progress  with  commendable  zeal  schools  been  organized  very  extensively  within  re- 
and  appreciation.  The  comments  are  unpreju-  cent  years,  but  schoolhouses  are  serving  more  and 
diced  and  the  narration  of  incidents  has  the  flavor  more  as  social  centers,  while  eames  and  athletics 
of  pleasant  experience  handled  with  considerable  have  been  organized  in  many  places  on  a  new  basis, 
lightness  of  touch  and  deft  fancifulness.  Beyond  The  advantages  of  the  Canadian  system  of 
this  pleasing  presentation  of  facts  concerning  branch  banks  are  set  forth  in  a  volume  by  H.  M.  P. 
plays  and  players,  Mr.  Eaton  writes  of  the  recent  Eckardt  entitled  "A  Rational  Banking  System."* 
trend  of  tneatrical  interest  toward  a  revival  of  Mr.  Eckardt  was  for  eighteen  years  in  the  service  of 
the  pageants,  masques,  and  morality  plays  of  the  the  Merchant's  Bank  of  Canada,  and  is  the  author 
Elizabethan  age.  Of  the  personal  essays  that  com-  of  a  "Manual  of  Canadian  Banking."  Since  hb 
plete  the  book,  the  most  vital  b  a  tnbute  to  the  retirement,  in  1905,  Mr.  Eckardt  has  resided  in  the 
"dean  of  critics,"  Mr.  William  Winter,  United  States,  and  in  this  book  he  sets  forth  what 

Miss  M.  Betham-Edwards  has  chosen  a  fascinat-  he  regards  as  certain  defects  and  shortcomings  of 
ing  subject  for  her  latest  volume,  namely,  the  dis-  our  ^onerican  system  of  isolated  local  banks.  Hb 
cussion  of  "French  Men,  Women  and  Books."'  argument  on  the  cost  of  the  decentralized  banking 
Her  crisp,  easy  comment  might  easily  lure  the  system,  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  this  country,  b 
reader  into  a  fruitful  study  of  contemporary  French  otlculated  to  make  a  strong  appeal  to  financial  men. 
literature,  as  it  would  be  interesting  to  discover  He  further  offers  suggestions  as  to  the  method  by 
why  Zola  lies  forgotten  on  the  shelves  of  the  book  which  the  transirion  from  the  old-type  bank  to  the 
stores  while  Flaubert  and  Maupassant  remain  proposed  one  might  be  made  without  undue  loss, 
unceasin^y  popular.  Literature,  like  everything  A  careful  study  of  the  efforts  being  made  by  the 
else,  has  its  epidemics,  and  just  now  in  France  the  new  Turkish  r^me  to  reconstruct  the  Empire 
Puritanical  tendency  b  uppermost;  the  psycholo^-  from  a  political  and  economic  standpoint  has  been 
ical  novel  has  suffered  an  eclipse  and  the  domestic  niade  by  F.  G.  Aflalo,  under  the  title  "  Regilding 
novel  is  in  the  ascendant.  The  French  novelbt,  in  the  Crescent. "•  He  has  attempted,  he  telb  us  in 
a  fine  glow  of  ethical  enthusiasm,  has  foresworn  hb  preface,  to  make  thb  book  a  "Who's  Who?" 
nauseous  themes  to  fine  delight  in  the  humble  and  and  "What's  What?"  for  newspaper  readers, 
humdrum  loves  of  the  bourgeobie.  No  more  will  "giving  some  idea  of  the  races,  religions  and  poii- 
the  French  novel  suffer  under  the  odium  of  inter-  tics,  of  the  resources  and  the  difficulties,  Vhich  are 
diction  from  our  curriculums  of  youth,  for  it  has  of  supreme  interest  in  the  working  out  of  Turkey's 
forsaken  silks  and  satins  and  intrigues  for  calico  salvation."  The  volume  b  copiously  illustrated, 
and  virtue.  Domestic  French  verse  b  given  in  In  the  "International  Theological  Library,"  Dr. 
skilful  translations  that  preserve  much  of  the  fragile  James  Moffatt  has  given  us  a  voluminous  Intro- 
charm  of  the  originals;  there  b  Gustave  Nadaud's  Suction  to  the  Literature  of  the  New  Testament."* 
"Carcassone,"  and  "The  Flute,"  by  Jean  Richpin,  Thb  b  a  manual  designed  primarily  for  the- use  of 
our  modern  brother  to  that  other  poet  of  vaga-  students.  The  text  b  plentifully  besprinkled  with 
bondia,  Francois  Villon;  Robert  Caze  presents  an  notes  and  quotations  from  aU  the  eminent  authors 

idyllic  picture  of  rustic  hospitality  in  "Charite,"   in  most  of  the  learned  languages. 

and  Alfred  de  Musset  contributes  hb  allegorical  *  wider  Uw  of  the  Sohool  PUiA.  By  Olvenoe  Arthur 
"Les  E>eux  Routes"  to  these  troubadour  songs.  Perry*  Oharltiea  PubUcation  Oommlttee.  433  pp..  01. 
The  bbtory  of  the  strange  love  affair  between  •i;^^  vtmtAtm^  Bankliic  Syiuan.  By  H.  M.  P.  Bckutit. 
Harper's.     328pp.    fl.SO.                              .        .   ^    ,^ 

t  At  the  New  Theata*  and  Others.    By  Walter  Prichard  » BegUding  the  Orescent.     By  F.  Q.  Aflalo.    J.  B.  Up- 

Eaton.     Small.     SlUSO.  pinoott  Oo.     288  pp..  111.     $8. 

t  FNi&ch  Men.  women  and  Books.    By  Miss  M.  Betbam-  •  IntrodncUoo  to  the  Literature  of  the  New  TestaaieBt. 

Edwards.     Chicago:  McClurg.     207  pp.     $2.50.  By  James  Moffatt.     Scritmer's.     619  pp.     $1.25. 
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PORFIRIO  DIAZ.  STATESMAN.  NATION  BUILDER.  FOR 
THIRTY  YEARS  PRESIDENT  OF  MEXICO 

On  the  twenty-second  of  last  month  the  white-haired  old  soldicr-stalcsman,  who,  from  Mexico 
City,  has  niled  the  destinies  of  his  country  for  a  generation,  agreed  to  give  up  office  because  a  suc- 
cessful revolution  had  convinced  him  that  his  resignation  of  the  Presidential  office  was  his  duty. 
Last  September.  Porfirio  Diaz  celebrated  his  dghtieth  birthday  while  Mexico  was  celebrating  her 
one  hundredth.  Bom  in  Oaxaca.  of  a  Spanish  father  and  native  Indian  mother,  he  was  educated 
for  the  Church.  But  Diaz  was  a  bom  soldier.  He  fought  against  the  French  intervention,  and 
ilefeated  the  invaders.  He  became  eminent  in  war  and  statesmanship,  and  was  elected  Pro- 
visional President  of  the  Republic  in  1876.^  In  1880  he  was  succeeded  by  Gonzalez,  but  four  jjears 
later  was  again  elevated  to  the  Presidential  chair,  which  he  has  occupied  continuously  ever  since. 
His  presidency  has  marked  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Mexico,  and  has  given  him  high  rank 
among  the  world's  contemporary  statesmen.  At  times  his  government  has  been  harsh,  but  i(  has 
been  actual  government.  This  magazine  has  recorded  the  progress  of  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment, which  grew  up  because  Diai  was  getring  old,  and  his  aclvisers  were  less  able,  less  scrupulous 
and  less  honest  than  he.  The  portrait  we  reproduce  above  was  taken  last  year.  It  is  from  Mr. 
James  Creelman'a  biographical  study.  "  Diaz,  Master  of  Mexico."  already  noticed  in  these  pages. 
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sicipmciti,   *^"  ^^^  assumption  that  it  would 
at         not  be  possible  for  the  United 

Ottawa  sjates  Congress  to  dispose  of  the 
reciprocity  agreement  before  the  middle  of 
July,  the  Canadian  Parliament,  on  May  19, 
adjourned  for  two  months.  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  and  the  Parliamentary  delegation, 
which  includes  Sir  Frederic  Borden,  Minister 
of  Militia,  and  Hon.  Ix>uis  P.  Brodeur,  Min- 
ister of  Marine  and  Fisheries,  sailed  for  Lon- 
don on  May  13,  to  attend  the  Imperial  Con- 
ference and  the  coronation.  During  the 
Premier's  absence,  the  government  case  will 
be  in  the  vigilant  charije  of  Finance  Min- 
ister Fielding.  It  was  expected  that  the  de- 
parture of  the  Premier  would  mark  the  be- 
ginning of  an  "educational  campaign" 
throughout  the  Dominion  for  and  against 
reciprocity,  by  the  leaders  of  both  sides. 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  succeeded  in  coming  to 
a  definite  agreement  with  Mr.  R.  L.  Borden, 
the  leader  of  the  opposition,  to  the  effect 
that  no  obstruction  would  be  oflered  in  the 
Commons  to  the  voting  of  supplies,  and  no 
attempt  to  force  an  Immediate  election  with 

reciprocity  as  an  issue.     After  the   Parlia-  ,        ,   ^'^  wilfrjd  i.avkier 

mentary  recess, — provided  always  that  the  '  '"'■•  ^^  """'"'^    rcmier.  non  m    ngiand) 

United  States  Senate  has,  in  the  meantime,  (.„„(/o„,  or  ^"  ^^"^  number  of  the  Review 
taken  favorable  action  on  the  matter,^the  far-Htachina  will  be  found  an  article  on  the 
government  expects  to  carry  the  measure  '^''"'  Canadians  and  their  attitude 
through  in  spite  of  all  opposition.  It  is  ex-  toward  reciprocity,  from  the  pen  of  the  Hon. 
-pected  that  Parliament  will  again  assemble  in  Albert  J.  Beveridge,  of  Indiana,  whose  in- 
July.  Soon  after  reassembly  the  new  census  quiries  at  Ottawa  and  elsewhere  in  the  Do- 
figures  will  be  available.  Then  there  will  be  minion  during  the  period  since  his  retirement 
a  rearrangement  of  electoral  divisions.  If  from  the  Senate  on  March  4  have  given  him 
a  general  election  should  then  be  held,  the  not  only  a  store  of  information,  but  a  remark- 
chances  for  reciprocity  would  be  very  much  able  insight  into  the  conflicting  sentiments 
bettered, since  the  greatCanadlanWest.which  and  interests  that  are  behind  the  opposing 
is  now  under- represented  and  almost  solid  for  parties  in  the  Dominion.  This  article  will  be 
reciprocity,  would  swell  the  forces  behind  the  found  most  vivid  and  illuminating.  It  shows 
Premier.  The  West  seems  destined  to  dom-  how,  in  a  quiet  but  we  11 -organized  way,  the 
inate  the  Dominion  In  due  time.  business  forces  of  the  older  provinces  of  Can- 

CaiDTlghl.  mil,  by  The  Roieh  or  Retiewb  Comp^iht  6U 
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.  scanty  debate  upon  its' merits.  It  will  not  fail 
to  encounter  the  usual  processes  of  parlia- 
mentary bodies  in  its  passage  through  the 
Senate.  The  Finance  Committee  has  been 
granting  hearings  for  several  weeks,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  month  of  June  will  be 
largely  devoted  by  the  Senators  to  a  debate 
upon  the  general  policy  of  reciprocity  as  well 
as  upon  the  details  of  the  pending  agreement. 
Upon  the  broad  proposition  that  we  ought  to 
have  close  trade  relations  with  Canada,  the 
sentiment  of  the  United  States  seems  to  be 
in  accord  with  the  ^'iews  of  President  Taft. 
Upon  the  details  of  the  present  agreement, 
there  are  wide  differences  of  opinion,  and  the 
public  at  large  shows  no  eagerness  to  assimi- 
late information.  To  the  question  whether  or 
not  it  was  an  opportune  thing  to  push  a 


From  the  Inlrr  Uican  (Chicago) 

ad  a  are  opposed  to  reciprocity  with  the 
United  States,  while  the  growing  agricultural 
regions  of  western  Canada  are  strongly  de- 
manding the  removal  of  trade  restrictions 
between  them  and  our  States  stretching  from 
Chicago  to  Seattle.  Canada  has  permitted 
unobstructed  debate  both  in  Parliament  and 
throughout  the  country;  while — by  way  of 
contrast — the  attempt  has  been  made  at 
Washington  to  '"jam"  reciprocity  through, 
with  the  least  possible  discussion.  Thus  the 
measure  was  pushed  through  the  expiring 
Kei)ublican  House  early  in  the  year  without 
being  read  or  debated,  while  it  has  now  gone 
through   the  Democratic   House   with   very 


Prom  the  Spokaman-Rnim  (Spokane) 

reciprocity  agreement  with  Canada  from  the 
Republican  standpoint,  just  after  the  country 
had  strongly  condemned  Republican  tariff 
policies,  each  political  group  must  have  its 
own  answer.  It  must  be  admitted,  certainly, 
that  if  the  Republicans  had  swept  the  country 
in  the  November  elections,  reciprocity  would 
have  been  opportune.  Republican  victory 
would  have  meant  the  maintenance  for  some 
years  to  come  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  tarifl; 
and  reciprocity  treaties  are  negotiated  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  existing  general  law. 
Yet  it  must  be  remembered  that,  through  the 
late  Mr.  Hoyt  and  the  other  commissioners, 
our  State  Department  had  been  negotiating 
this  Canadian  agreement  long  before  the 
November  elections.  There  is  a  feeling  in  the 
minds  of  thoughtful  people  that  the  destiny 
of  North  America  is  largely  bound  up  with 
the    results   of    the   present    movement    for 
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HON.  HENRY   L,  STIMSON.  THE  NEW   SECRETARY  OF  WAR 

("When  Mr.  Taft  met  Mr.  Stimscoi  in  Ncwarkon  SatunJar  the  Pmident  said  to  him:  -I'll 

give  you  your  Gm  assienmcnt  u  Che  baby  mmib«'  of  Che  Cabinec.    It  will  be  your 

duty  to  ipeah  before  the  tntercoloniiil  Club  of  Boston  on  May  14  on  the 

subject  of  reciprocity.'  "—Prom  Che  New  York  5.ii  of  May  16) 

special  trade  relations  between  the  two  halves  has  a  certain  relationship  with  South  Africa, 

of  the  continent.     Thus  details  are  ignored,  but  Canada  has  no  relationship  with  South 

Africa,  and  was  Ill-advised  in  participating  in 

Hnn  <•/  Clou  ^^^   reasons   for   intimacy   and  a  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Boer 

CniiBrf/an     harniony  between  the  Dominion  colonies.     Canada's  real  guaranty  of  safety 

miatiani     ^^^  jj^^  United  States  relate  not  and  quiet  within  her  own  domain  does  not 

merely   to   our   own    Western   Henusphere  he  at  all  in  her  being  a  part  of  the  British 

affairs,  but  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  Empire.    Her  security  now,  as  for  a  long  time 

whole  world.    It  is  not  for  the  best  permanent  past,  lies  in  the  neighboriiness  and  in  the 

interest  of  Canada,  that  her  lai^er  policies  fixed  policy  of  the  United  States.    If  England 

should  be  dictated  from  Westminster,  or  that  and  Germany  were  engaged  in  warfare  (over 

she  should  regard  herself  as  destined  in  a  self-  some  question  having  to  do  with  Africa,  for 

abnegating  way  to  serve  'the  purposes  of  the  instance)  it  would  not  be  fitting  that  Ger- 

British  Empire.     We  have  never  hesitated  many  should  carry  the  operations  of  war  into 

in  this  Review  to  say,  with  all  neighborly  American  waters  or  upon  American  soil.   The 

frankness,  that  Canada  ought  not  to  have  United  States  could  not  permit  a  German 

taken  any  part  in  the  South  African  struggle,  conquest  or  occupation  of  Canada,  in  case  of 

,  Canada  has  a  certain  relationship  with  the  such  a  war  between  Germany  and  England. 

United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  Kingdom  But  if  Canada  herself  had  furnished  large 
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quotas  of  men,  ships,  and  munitions  of  war,  aix)ut  the  treaty.  The  newspapers  want  their 
and  had  made  herself  an  active  ally  of  Eng-  free  paper,  and  nobody  can  blame  them  for 
land  in  a  struggle  that  had  not  primarily  con-  being  cordial  toward  a  measure  that  is  de- 
cerned the  Dominion,  it  is  obvious  that  Ger-  s^ned  to  promote  their  particular  welfare. 
many  would  be  fighting  not  only  Great  Brit-  In  the  lofig  run,  however,  it  would  probably 
ain  but  also  Canada.  And  under  those  cir-  not  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  newspapers  to 
cumstances,  the  laws  of  war  would  justify  secure  any  freedom  of  importation  that  would 
Germany  in  attacking  Canadian  ports  and  in  seriously  cripple  the  American  paper  mills. 
transferring  the  theater  of  conflict  to  Cana-  A  very  interesting  and  valuable  report  upon 
dian  soil,  if  reasons  of  strategy  so  required,  the  cost  of  wood  pulp  and  paper  in  this 
This  would  mean  that  the  Dominion  had  country  and  Canada  was  transmitted  to  the 
voluntarily  abandoned  her  position  of  abso-  Senate  late  last  month  as  the  completed  work 
lute  peace  and  safety,  for  the  foolish  and  of  the  Tariff  Board.  In  a  general  way  it 
futile  purpose  of  becoming  part  and  f)arcel  of  shows  that  the  labor  cost  is  about  the  same 
the  hurly-burly  of  European  militarism.  in  both  countries,  but  that  the  wood  from 
which  the  pulp  is  ground  is  very  much  cheaper 
Canada'!  Canada  does  not  like  our  political  in  Canada  than  in  the  United  States.  Presi- 
Dtttinii  system,  and  it  is  true  that  in  some  dent  Taft's  speeches  on  behalf  of  reciprocity 
■^  "  *  respects  the  Canadian  system  as  a  general  policy  have  been  strong  and  in- 
works  better  than  ours.  But  Canada's  gen-  fluential.  When  he  appointed  Mr.  Stimson, 
eral  relationships,  as  neighbor  and  intimate  of  New  York,  as  the  new  Secretary  of  War,  it 
associate,  ought  to  be  with  the  United  States,  was  with  the  instruction  {as  reported  in  the 
A  development  of  the  British  tie  that  had  as  press)  that  his  first  assignment  to  duty  would 
its  object  thecreationofa  military  power  along  be  the  making  of  a  reciprocity  speech  in  Bos- 
our  northern  frontier,  would  inevitably  bring  ton.  The  lumber  interests  have  been  very 
about,  as  its  logical  effect,  an  annexation  active  in  working  against  reciprocity,  and  as 
movement  that  would  have  unpleasant  a  more  or  less  fitting  coincidence  the  De- 
featiU'es.  Canada  needs,  practically,  neither  partment  of  Justice  late  last  month  began  a 
army  nor  navy.  If  she  abstains  from  the  formidable  prosecution  of  certain  lumber 
sword,  she  will  be  protected  and  defended  in  interests  associated  in  alleged  conspiracies  for 
every  emergency.  Her  close  cooperation  the  restraint  of  trade, 
with  the  United  States  need  not  diminish  her 

ties  of  sentiment  with  the  United  Kingdom.  str^ar^    The  resignationof  Secretary  Dick- 
It  would,ontheotherhand,tendtostrengthen  X'/'*'"     '"^°"'  °^  ^^^  ^^^  Department, 
the    good    understanding    of   the   English-  had  not  been  expected  by  the 
speaking  world.     Reciprocity  as  a  way  of  country.     It  was  denied  that  there  were  any 
committing  the  two  halves  of  North  America  reasons   of   an   administrative   or   political 
to  a  future  of  closer  relationships  is  a  thing  character  for  his  retirement  from  the  cabinet, 
to  be  advocated.     Meanwhile,  there  can  be  Mr.  Dickinson  has  always  been  a  member  of 
no  sound  reason  why  every  item  of  the  pend-  the  Democratic  party,  but,  like  many  Demo- 
ing  measure  should  not  be  discussed  upon  its  '^''^tic  lawyers,  he  supported  Mr.  Taft  in  1908. 
merits,  precisely  as  in  the  case  of  any  other 
tariff  bill.     If  the  sentiment  for  reciprocity 
in  the  two  countries  is  of  such  dubious  strength 
that  it  requires  that  this  particular  measure 
be  gulped  down  with  closed  eyes, — lest  no 
sort  of  reciprocity  could  otherwise  ever  be 
agreed  upon, — then  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
subject  had  better  wait  for  further  maturing 
of  public  opinion. 

n*  ittpart   •^P^'t  from  the  higher  logic  of 

t/BonPiiiB  reciprocity,  there  is  a  vast  deal  of 
apir  pi-j^pjij^]  politics  involved,  about 
which  the  general  public  is  not  enlightened. 
Section  2  of  the  pending  measure  gives  the 
newspapers  of  the  country  free  wood  pulp  and 
free  white  paper.  So  far  as  one  can  learn,  this 
is  the  sole  reason  why  there  is  anv  urgency 
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HON.  JACOB  M,  DICKINSON,  WHO  RETIRED  FROM  THE  CABINET  LATE  IN  MAY 

It  was  frankly  explained  that  private  inter-  while  the  War  Department  has  also  the  over- 
ests  required  the  attention  of  the  retiring  sight  of  our  affairs  in  the  West  Indies  and  in 
Secretary,  and  he  has  gone  out  of  office  with  the  Pacific  Ocean,  including  the  Phihppines, 
universal  respect  and  esteem.  He  was  will-  and  directs  the  construction  of  the  Panama 
ing  to  remain  longer  if  the  situation  on  the  Canal.  Mr.  Stimson  is  in  his  forty-fourth 
Mexican  frontier  rendered  a  change  at  the  year,  and  has  been  practising  law  in  New 
head  of  the  War  Department  temporarily  York  for  about  twenty  years.  He  had  the 
inexpedient.  But  more  favorable  prospects  advantage  of  beginning  his  practical  law  work 
in  that  quarter  made  it  evident  that  a  change  as  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  Hon.  Elihu  Root, 
could  as  well  be  made  now  as  at  some  later  and  he  was  admitted  to  partnership  in  Mr. 
time.  President  Taft  said:  "In  every  way  Root's  firm  within  a  short  period.  President 
your  work  has  been  admirable  and  entitles  Roosevelt  made  him  United  States  District 
you  to  the  gratitude  of  your  countrymen."  Attorney,  and  his  prosecution  of  Custom 
House  frauds  in  the  case  of  the  Sugar  Trust 
UiHiw  ^'■-  Stimson  assumes  great  re-  gave  him  a  wide  reputation.  His  nomination 
Stcrttari,  sponsibilities  as  the  head  of  the  for  Governor  at  Saratoga  last  year,  in  a  con- 
"  *'"  War  Department;  but  all  who  vention  where  Mr.  Roosevelt  assumed  leader- 
know  him  believe  that  the  President  has  ship,  will  be  well  remembered  by  every  one 
chosen  a  man  fully  equal  in  ability  and  char-  interested  in  politics.  Before  the  Sarat<^ 
acter  to  cope  with  the  wide  range  of  adminis-  convention  was  held,  it  was  freely  predicted 
trative  duties  that  has  devolved  successively  that  the  Republicans  would  lose  the  State  of 
upon  Mr.  Root,  Mr.  Taft  himself,  General  New  York  by  a  majority  of  200,000.  Gov- 
Luke  Wright,  and  Mr.  Dickinson.  For  it  ernor  Dix'smajority turnedouttobelessthan 
must  be  remembered  that  the  administrative  70,000.  If  the  Stimson  campaign  had  lasted 
side  of  the  army  itself  is  no  small  undertaking,  four  weeks  longer,  and  some  measures  had 
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(In  charge  of  ths  Sub-Treasury  st  New  Y 

been  taken  to  Ret  out  the  Republican  vote  in 
the  country  districts,  there  would  have  been 
a  possible  chance  of  Republican  victory.  As 
a  balancing  of  honors  between  the  two  wings 
of  the  party  in  New  York,  Mr.  Taft  has 
named  Hon.  C.  S.  Millington,  of  Herkimer, 
as  Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  United  States 
in  New  York  City.  Mr.  Millingion  is  a 
close  friend  of  Vice-President  Sherman,  and 
succeeded  him  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, serving  in  the  last  Congress. 

In   the   current    number    of    the 

fffc/encB  ■^"""''C  Monthly  there  is  an 
article  by  Mr;  John  Bigelow,  Jr., 
entitled  "If  the  United  States  Should  Go  To 
War."  It  analyzes  carefully  our  actual  and 
potential  military  strength,  makes  allusion  to 
possible  sources  of  trouble,  and  shows  what 
might  happen  in  case  of  invasion.  It  amounts 
to  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  being  pre- 
pared for  defense.  This  country  will  not  be 
tempted  to  adopt  any  program  of  military 
aggression.  Its  strength  will  be  used  to  keep 
peace  and  order  in  the  world.  Military 
efficiency,  far  from  being  a  crime,  may  well  be 
regarded  as  high  statesmanship  and  national 
virtue.  It  is  the  plain  duty  of  the  United 
States  to  be  so  strong  and  so  well  prepared 
that  no  restless  nation  in  some  turbulent  or 


transitional  mood  might  be  tempted  by  our 
neglect  or  slovenliness  to  enter  ujwn  a  harm- 
ful war.  If  our  navy  had  been  more  highly 
developed  and  our  army  in  better  shape  four- 
teen years  ago,  we  should  have  had  no  war 
with  Spain.  The  Cuban  question  could  have 
been  settled  by  negotiation,  and  our  respon- 
sibilities in  the  Philippines  need  not  have 
been  assumed.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr. 
Stimson  will  hold  firmly  to  the  Niew  that  high 
military  efficiency  on  the  part  of  a  pacific 
country  like  ours  involves  no  threat  of  inter- 
national war,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  an  added 
guaranty  of  international  [leace.  The  great 
policies  of  Mr.  Root  as  Secretary  of  War 
enormously  improved  our  military  efficiency, 
and  Mr.  Taft  as  Secretar>'  of  War  followed 
along  the  same  lines.  The  subsequent  con- 
tributions of  Mr.  Root  as  Secretary  of  State 
toward  the  progress  of  peace  and  arbitration 
were  in  full  accord  with  what  he  had  done 
as  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Root,  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, Mr.  Taft,  and  Mr.  Knox  have  all  ren- 
dered the  most  distinguished  and  world - 
famed  services  to  the  cause  of  peace  among 
the  nations.  Yet  they  have  all  advocated 
strength  and  efficiency  in  our  army  and  navy 
and  our  coast  fortifications. 

ThtHan  ^'  ^  dinner  of  the  Economic  Club 
at  i-turi'M  of  New  York  on  May  22,  the  sub- 
'""  ject  for  discussion  was  ''  Interna- 
tional Arbitration:  Its  Economic  and  Polit- 
ical Aspects."  Among  other  distinguished 
guests  and  speakers  was  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  Hon.  George  v.  L.  Meyer.  Mr.  Meyer 
plunged  straight  into  the  subject  of  naval 
efficiency,  and  some  friends  of  peace  and 
arbitration  might  have  been  shocked  and 
might  have  regarded  Mr.  Meyer's  crisp  and 
jjointed  discussion  of  warships,  expert  gun- 
nery, proper  organization  of  the  administrative 
bureaus,  and  the  like,  as  quite  out  of  keeping 
with  an  occasion  de\'oted  to  the  praise  of 
arbitration  as  a  remedy  for  armies  and  fleets. 
But  Mr.  Meyer,  who  is  putting  a  very  high 
degree  of  scientific  business  skill  into  the 
management  of  Uncle  Sam's  navy,  is  arguing 
along  the  sound  and  safe  line.  fis>  a  matter 
of  fact,  no  international  police  system  has 
yet  been  constructed.  If  a  high  and  universal 
court  of  arbitration  c.\isted,  there  would  have 
to  be  some  arrangement  for  the  enforcement 
of  its  mandates.  Until  that  time  comes  a 
peace-loving  nation  like  the  United  States, 
influent! ally  situated  and  without  serious 
reasons  for  being  embroiled  with  any  other 
country,  owes  it  to  itself  and  to  the  whole 
world  to  be  in  a  position  to  make  its  advocacy 
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of  peace  a  respected  doctrine.     Mr.  Meyer 
ended  his  address  as  follows: 

The  fleet  on  July  i.  will  be  made  up  of  twenty- 
one  Irattleshipa.  Its  being  kept  in  its  entirety  is  a 
safeguard  to  the  nation  and  its  military  efficiency 
an  insurance  against  war.  The  fleet  will  be  made 
up  of  a  battleship  for  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
and  Sour  divisions  of  five  ships  each,  four  of  each 
division  being  kept  in  active  commission  and  the 
fifth  of  each  division,  in  turn,  at  the  navy  yards  for 
overhauling.  The  policy  of  the  future,  however. 
is  for  the  fleet  to  maintam  itself  and  make  it-  ""■" 


repairs,  as  far  as  possible,  going  to  the  navy  yards 
only  for  docking  and  alterations  and  for  such  re- 
pairs as  can  not  be  made  at  sea.  The  importance 
of  keeping  the  units  together  is  self-evident.  The 
reduction  of  the  number  of  repairs  at  navy  yards 
will  reduce  the  number  of  navy  yards  required, 
and  it  is  important  that  Congress  should  be  aroused 
to  the  necessity  of  reducing  the  number  of  yards 
on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  which  is  a  great  drain,  not 
only  on  the  cost  of  the  navy,  but  an  unnecessary 
tax  on  the  people  of  the  country.  To  bring  this 
about  will  require  broad  views  and  patriotic  treat- 
ment and  the  sentiment  of  the  country  should 
demand  of  Congress  these  requirements  and  the 
abolishment  of  yards  which  are  unnecessary  to  the 
navy.  I  ask  your  support  on  patriotic  and  wund 
'c  principles. 


Fall Atiittaihn^^^^'''  ^^^^  ill  ^^^  history  of  the 
aHh  Britain  world  has  the  human  mind  been 
ami  Franc  ^  occupled  With  the  problems  of 
substituting  law  for  war,  and  the  victories  of 
peace  and  righteousness  for  those  of  force  and 
slaughter.  Nation  after  nation  is  giving  in 
its  allegiance  to  the  program  of  conference 
and  arbitration  for  the  settlement  of  disputes 
which  have  so  often  heretofore  been  decided 
at  the  cannon's  mouth.  It  is  a  matter  for 
particular  gratification  that  the  first  compre- 
hensive agreement  for  arbitrating  practically 
all  disputes  that  can  arise  between  two 
so\'ere!gn  nations,  including  even  the  much 
mooted  questions  of  vital  interest  and  na- 
tional honor,  should  have  been  made  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  Such 
an  agreement  has  been  formulated  in  specific 
term.s,  and  is  now  awaiting  the  approval, 
which  cannot  be  long  withheld,  of  the  British 
Parliament  and  the  United  States  Senate, 
At  the  time  the  draft  of  this  treaty  was  trans- 
mitted to  Ambassador  Bryce,  a  co|jy  was  also 
handed  to  Dr.  Jusserand,  the  representative 
of  the  French  Government  in  Washington. 
The  draft  as  submitted,  which  is  merely  in- 
tended as  a  working  basis  for  negotiations, 
provides,  in  general,  for  arbitration  by  the 
Hague  court,  of  all  questions,  without  reserva- 
tion, that  are  regarded  by  the  contracting 
parties  as  proper  for  arbitration.  All  other 
disputes  are  to  be  submitted  to  a  commission 
of  inquiry,  to  be  composed  of  members  of  the 


permanent  Court  of  the  Hague.  This  com- 
mission will  investigate  and  report  whether  or 
not  the  matters  in  controversy  should  be 
arbitrated.  "An  affirmative  opinion  by  this 
body  will  be  binding  upon  both  parties  to  the 
treaty,"  From  an  authoritative  statement 
issued  by  Secretary  Knox  to  explain  the  scope 
of  the  draft,  we  learn  that  its  general  features 
are  as  follows: 

(i)  It  expands  the  scope  of  our  existing  general 
arbitration  agreements  by  eliminating  the  excep- 
tions contained  In  existing  onesof  questions  of  vital 
interest  and  national  honor:  (2)  It  is  proposed  that 
all  differences  that  are  internationally  justifiable 
shafl  \k  submitted  to  the  Hague  tribunal  unless  by 
special  agreement  some  other  tribunal  is  created 
or  selected;  (3)  It  provides  that  differences  that 
cither  country  thinks  are  not  internationally  justi- 
fiable shall  be  referred  to  a  commission  of  inquiry, 
with  power  to  make  recommendations  lor  their 
settlement;  (4)  This  commission  is  to  be  made  up 
of  nationals  of  the  two  Governments  who  are 
membersof  the  Hague  court;  (5)  Should  the  com- 
mission decide  that  the  differences  should  be 
arbitrated  this  decision  is  to  be  binding;  (6)  Arbi- 
trations are  to  be  conducted  under  terms  of  sub- 
mission subject  to  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
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Senate;  (7)  Before  arbitration  is  resorted  to,  even  that  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain  will  be 

in  cases  where  both  countries  agree  that  the  differ-  approved  by  the  Senate  during  the  present 

ence  is  one  susceptible  of  arbitrable  decision,  the  ^^.           c  >,                    rr.v          "       s.v.  *,    ^.u* 

Commission  of  Inquiry  shall  investigate  the  neces-  session   of   Congress.     The   news   that   this 

sity  of  arbitration.     The  action  of  this  commission  impx)rtant  movement  for  world  peace  would 

is  not  to  have  the  effect  of  an  arbitral  award;  be  inaugurated  with  France  as  well  as  with 

(8)  The  commission  at  the  request  of  either  Gov-  q^^^  Britain  came  as  a  surprise  to  many 

ernment  shall  delay  its  findings  one  year  to  give  .         .               1.     u              *.          u                i-     j 

opportunity  for  diplomatic  settlement;    (9)  The  Amencans,  who  have  not,  perhaps,  reahzed 

other  features  of  the  draft  deal  mainly  with  the  that  the  French  Repubhc  is  now  one  of  the 

machinery  of  the  commission  and  other  essential  stanchest^  and  most  important  factors  in  the 

^^^^*^^*  movement  for  the  "substitution  of  confer- 
ence for  cannon."    It  has  been  rumored  that 

Fathered  by  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  proposed  treaty  Japan  also  is  anxious  to  join  in  the  new  aline- 

^'fnox"     ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  French  and  Brit-  ment.    The  idea  of  a  general  understanding 

ish   Ambassadors   because    they  for  peace  between  these  four  great  worid 

had  already  indicated  the  desire  of  their  re-  powers,  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 

spective  countries  to  discuss  the  subject  of  a  France  and  Japan,  preeminently  the  signifi- 

general  arbitration  treaty  which  would  in-  cant  international  situation  of  the  month,  has 

dude  all  differences  that  might  arise  between  been  set  forth  graphically  in  the  cartoon, 

these  countries.    Our  State  Department  re-  which  we  reproduce  on  a  following  page,  from 

gards  the  draft  as  a  formula  upon  which,  as  a  Kalem,  the  Young  Turk  cartoon  journal  of 

basis,  the  United  States  Government  is  now  Constantinople.    It  is  a  striking  indication  of 

willing  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  any  the  world's  progress  that  the  very  strongest 

country  that  so  desires.     The  credit  for  the  cartoon  of  the  past  month  comes  to  us  from 

negotiations  toward  these  arbitration  con-  Turkey,  where  so  recently  political  joumal- 

ventions  must  be  given,  without  reserve,  to  ism  was  wholly  unknown. 
President  Taft  and  Secretary  Knox.     In  a 

number  of  addresses,  during  the  past  few  Particulariy  noteworthy  resolu- 
months,  Mr.  Taft  has  expressed  the  hope  that  %eaee"""''  tions  and  addresses  marked  the 
in  the  very  near  future,  conventions  might  be  Conference  deliberations  of  two  Peace  Con- 
arranged  with  foreign  governments  to  mini-  ferences  held  last  month,  on  May  3,  at  Balti- 
mize  the  possibility  of  war,  by  submitting  to  more,  and  on  May  24  at  Lake  Mohonk.  The 
arbitration  all  questions  in  dispute.  There  third  National  Peace  Conference  at  Balti- 
can  hardly  arise  any  question  which  cannot  more  was  opened  by  President  Taft,  and  its 
be  arbitrated  without  detriment  to  the  na-  resolutions  were  the  most  comprehensive 
tional  honor  and  dignity  of  the  United  States,  and  statesmanlike  that  have  ever  been  issued 
This  is  the  President's  view,  and  with  it,  in  from  such  a  gathering.  The  President's  ad- 
general,  the  American  people  seem  to  be  in  dress  included  a  declaration  that  "there  is 
agreement.  On  March  13  Sir  Edward  Grey,  not,  in  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the 
the  British  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  made  United  States,  among  its  people,  any  desire 
a  noteworthy  speech  in  the  House  of  Com-  for  territorial  aggrandizement."  This  state- 
mons,  to  which  we  referred  in  our  issue  for  ment  drew  forth  much  applause,  and  will 
April,  in  which  he  said  that  a  proposal  for  undoubtedly  contribute  toward  putting  at 
negotiating  such  a  general  treaty  of  arbi-  ease  those  timid  Canadians  who  shudder  at 
tration  between  the  United  States  and  Great  the  idea  of  annexation,  as  well  as  those  sus- 
Britam  would  be  welcomed  by  the  British  picious  Mexicans  who  are  in  dread  of  mter- 
Government.  vention.    Addresses  were  also  made  by  Mr. 

Andrew  Carnegie,  Cardinal  Gibbons,  Speaker 
World  signifi-  ^^^  discussion  in  Parliament  and  Champ  Clark,  Huntington  Wilson,  Assistant 
canceof     press,    following    Sir    Edward's  Secretary  of  State,  James  Speyer,  the  New 
the  Pact     speech,  indicated  that  the  general  York  banker.  Baron  d'Estoumelle  de  Con- 
British  opinion  was  in  agreement  with  his.  stant  and  many  others.     A  resolution  was 
A  notable  mass  meeting,  in  favor  of  the  arbi-  adopted  providing  that  the  Congress  become 
tration  treaty,  at  which  the  Lord  Mayor  a  permanent  body  to  be  known  as  the  Amer- 
presided,  was  held  in  the  Guildhall,  in  London,  ican   Peace   Congress,   to   meet   biennially, 
on  April  28.    At  this  meeting  a  resolution  in  Other  resolutions  endorsed  the  pending  arbi- 
favor  of  such  a  treaty,  moved  by  Prime  Min-  tration  treaty  with  Britain;   praised  Secre- 
ister  Asquith,  and  seconded  by  former  Prime  tary  Knox  for  his  efforts  to  constitute  the 
Minister  Balfour,  was  unanimously  and  en-  International  Court  of  Prize  and  the  Inter- 
thusiastically  adopted.    The  President  hopes  national  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice;   and  ap- 
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proved  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Speyer  that  between  nations.    War  is  primarily  bad  busi- 
war  loans  made  by  hankers  of  neutral  na-  ness,  continued  Mr.  Speyer.  At  the  present, 
tions  be  prohibited;  that  of  John  W.  Foster  in  times  of  peace  certain  governments  will 
that  our  neutrality  laws  be  revised;  and  that  not  permit  their  bankers  to  take  and  place 
of  Congressman  Slayden  that  the  status  quo  foreign  loans  in  the  home  market,  unless  the 
of  all  the  Latin-American  republics  be  "  mu-  purposes  for  which  the  loan  is  to  be  used 
tually  guaranteed   by  a  genera!  American  are  known  and  approved.     If  such  super- 
treaty  as  the  territory  of  the  nations  border-  vision  and  control  of  the  bankers  already 
ing   the    North   and    Baltic  seas   is  guar-  exist  in  times  of  peace 
anteed  by  Europe."  it  Jq^s  not  seem  a  wide  flight  of  imagination  to 
„,             .,    ,,       -                ■       !■  suggest   that   the    great    powers   might   agree   to 
■■Finareiai      "^•''-   ^^"    ™'"-    Speyer,    in    his  exercise  such  control  in  times  of  war  between  third 
Heutraiitv  ■•  Speech  at  the  Conference  already  parties  and  to  maintain,  in  future,  what,  for  want 
""''  *"     referred  to,  rests  with  the  bankers  of  a  better  term,  might  be  called  "  Financial  Neu- 
of  the  world.     Financial  neutrality  would  SSb JS^nSSrH-crSfdlSr,"^^^^^ 
be  the  strongest  possible  influence  for  peace  arbitration  or  judicial  settlement  at  the  Hague, 
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why  should  the  other  neutral  Powers  not  bind  them- 
selves not  to  assist  either  of  the  belligerents 
financially,  but  to  see  to  it  that  real  neutrality  was 
observed  by  their  banks  and  bankers.  There  ia 
little  doubt  that  this  could  be  done.  If  no  financial 
assistance  could  be  obtained  from  the  outside,  few 
nations  would,  in  the  face  of  this  most  etiective 
neutrality  of  the  other  Powers,  incur  the  peril  of 
bankruptcy.  Some  wars  would  probably  not  take 
place  at  all,  and  those  that  could  not  be  avoided, 
would  certainly  last  a  much  shorter  time. 

The  address  of  Assistant  Secretary  Hunt- 
ington Wilson  was  devoted  largely  to  the  use 
that  might  be  made  of  the  much  maligned 
"Dollar  Diplomacy."  This  recently  coined 
phrase,  as  applied  to  the  expansion  of  Amer- 
ican business  interests  through  the  efforts  of 
the  State  Department,  according  to  the  in- 
terpretation of  Mr.  Wilson,  means  "the  sub- 


rkish  cait^TT.  iroi 
ie  United  iitBtes,  I 


■/•^ 


?JU.^l„ilJ^ 
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slitution  of  dollars  for  bullets;  the  creation 
of  a  prosperity  which  will  be  preferred  to 
predatory  strife,  and,  a  practical  mode  of 
pursuing  the  ideal  of  world  peace."  He  spoke 
of  what  the  United  States  has  already  done  in 
averting  war  between  Peru  and  Ecuador,  and 
Santo  Domingo  and  Haiti  and  civil  war  in 
Honduras.  Referring  to  Mr.  Carnegie's 
munificent  gift  for  the  furtherance  of  uni- 
versal peace,  he  concluded: 

It  occurs  to  me  that  the  establishment  and 
subsidy  of  four  or  five  newspapers  in  Latin  America 
and  the  Far  East,  with  means  to  give  adequate  and 
respectable  telegraphic  news  service  and  with  a 
nonpartisan  and  patriotic  guidance  of  their  policy 
by  trustees  who  should  be  disassociated  from  the 
Government  and  independently  representative  of 
patriotic  American  citizenship,  would  be  a  splendid 
and  proper  means  to  that  international  true  under- 
standing which  must  be  at 
the  basis  of  peace. 


/.»,...,...  At  Ite  sev- 
canigi*  Ptaet  enteenth  an- 
"'"'"""""  nuai  session 
of  the  Lake  Mohonk 
Conference  for  Interna- 
tional Arbitration,  which 
was  held  on  May  24, 
Dr.  Nicholas  Murray 
Butter,  President  of 
Columbia  University, 
the  presiding  officer  of 
the  Conference,  in  his 
opening  address,  gave 
out  the  first  authoritative 
statement  of  the  plan  of 
work  adopted  by  the 
Carnegie  Endowment 
for  International  Peace. 
The  trustees  of  this  fund 
of  $10,000,000,  said  Dr. 
Butler,  have  taken  the 
broadest  and  most 
statesmanlike  view  pos- 
sible of  its  aims  and  pur- 
poses. Theybelievethat 
the  time  has  come  when 
the  "resources  of  mod- 
em scientific  methods 
and  of  modem  scholar- 
ship should  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  problem  of 
international  relations." 
They  have  decided  to 
organize  an  institu- 
tion for  research  and 
public  education  to  carry 
on  the  peace  work  de- 
signed by  the  promoter 
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of  the  idea.  This  institution  will  consist  of 
three  divisions:  A  Division  of  Interna- 
tional Law;  a  Division  of  Economics  and 
History;  and  a  Division  of  .Intercourse  and 
Education.  The  division  of  international 
law  will  be  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
James  Brown  Scott,  formerly  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  a  member  of  the  second 
Hague  Conference,'  and  Secretary  of  the 
American  Society  of  International  Law.  Its 
object  will  be  to  promote  the  development  of 
international  law  by  study,  by  conferences, 
by  aiding  negotiations,  and  by  publication. 
With  Dr.  Scott  will  be  associated  a  consulting 
board  composed  of  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished lawyers  in  the  world.  The  division 
of  economics  and  history  will  be  under  the 
direction  of  John  Bates  Clark,  of  Columbia 
University,  an  authority  of  international 
reputation.  With  Professor  Clark  will  be 
associated  leading  economists  of  the  world. 
The  work  of  this  division  will  be 


to  study  the  economic  causes  and  effects  of  war: 
the  effect  upon  the  public  opinion  of  nations  and 
upon  international  good  will,  of  retaliatory,  dis- 
criminatory, and  preferential  tariffs;  (he  economic 
aspects  of  the  present  huge  expenditures  for  mili- 
tary purposes;  and  the  relation  between  military 
expenditures  and  international  well-being  and  the 
world-wide  program  for  social  improvement  and 
reform  which  is  held  in  waiting  through  lack  of 

The  third  division,  that  of  intercourse  and 
education,  under  a  director  whose  name  has, 
as  yet.  not  been  announced,  will  have  for  its 
work 

to  diffuse  information  and  to  educate  public  opin- 
ion regarding  the  causes,  nature  and  effects  of  war, 
and  the  means  for  its  prevention  and  avoidance; 
to  establish  a  better  understanding  of  international 
rights  and  duties  and  a  more  perfect  sense  of  inter- 
national justice  ...  to  cultivate  friendly  feelings 
between  the  inhabitants  of  different  countries,  and 
to  increase  the  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
each  other  ...  to  promote  a  general  acceptance 
of  peaceable  methods  .  .  .  and  to  maintain,  pro- 
mote, and  assist  such  organizations  and  agencies  as 
shall  be  deemed  necessary  or  useful  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  purposes  for  which  the  Endow- 
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This  organization  with  its  associates,  declares 
Dr.  Butler,  will  speedily  come  to  form  a  veri- 
table Faculty  of  Peace,  to  whom  the  world 
will  look  more  and  more,  alike  for  instruction 
and  for  inspiration.  In  conclusion,  Dr.  But- 
ler highly  commended  President  Taft  and 
Secretary  Knox  for  their  part  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  International  Court  of  Prize 
and  the  International  Court  of  Arbitral  Jus- 
tice at  The  Hague. 


j-^j  On  Monday,  May  15,  Chief  Jus- 
standarit  Oil  ticc  White  rendered  the  long- 
Dicition  awaited  decision  in  the  case 
brought  by  the  Government  against  the 
Standard  Oil  Company.  It  was  nearly  five 
years  ago  that  the  suit  to  dissolve  this  great 
trust  was  entered  upon  by  the  Roosevelt 
administration,  and  Mr.  Frank  B.  Kellogg, 
of  St.  Paul,  with  Mr.  Charles  B.  Morrison, 
of  Chicago  (assisted  by  Mr.  E.  Dana  Du- 
rand,  of  the  Bureau  of  Corporations),  en- 
tered upon  the  arduous  task  of  proving  to 
the  courts  that  the  central  corporation, 
known  as  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New 
Jersey,  ought  to  be  abolished.  Their  work 
involved  vast  research  into  the  industrial 
history  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the 
presentation  of  legal  principles.  The  prog- 
ress of  the  suit  was  set  forth  from  time  to 
time  in  the  pages  of  this  magazine.  The 
case  was  begun  in  the  Circuit  Court  for 
Eastern  Missouri,  in  the  autumn  of  1906. 
It  was  in  April,  1909,  that  the  case  was 
argued  before  an  imposing  bench  of  United 
States   Circuit   Judges.     In   November   of 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  SUPREME  COURT  AS  NO*  CONSTITUTED 

(From  Wt  to  right,  standing:  Justices  Van  DevBuler,  Lurlon.  Hughts  and  Laraai,     Sealed:  Juslica  Holmfs. 
Harlan.  Chief  Justice  White.  Justices  McKennH  and  Day) 

that  year,  four  distinguished  judges  rendered  upon  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law,  in  rela- 
a  unanimous  decision  against  the  company,  tion  to  other  corporations  and  to  business  in 
Since  their  wisdom  and  experience  were  re-  general.  It  was  indeed  expected  that  the 
garded  as  httle,  if  any,  less  than  that  of  the  court  would  sustain  the  views  of  the  Circuit 
United  States  Supreme  Court  at  Washing-  Judges  as  respects  the  Standard  Oil  Company, 
ton,  there  was  never  very  much  doubt  as  to  President  Taft  and  Attorney-General  Wick- 
the  result  of  the  appeal.  ersham  had  supported  the  prosecution  with 
the  utmost  vigor,  and  meanwhile  Messrs. 
Bt/orttht  '^^  ^^^^  ^'^^  ai^ued  before  the  Lurton,  Hughes,  Van  Devanter,  and  Lamar 
Hitnit  Supreme  Court  in  March,  1910,  had  been  added  to  the  bench  by  President 
rnbuKBi  i^yj  owing  to  subsequent  vacan-  Taft.  White  no  one  would  think  of  accusing 
cies  on  the  bench  no  decision  was  rendered,  the  President  of  packing  the  bench  in  order 
and  a  reargument  was  ordered  for  the  begin-  to  secure  a  favorable  decision  of  the  Govem- 
ning  of  the  present  year.  Attorney-General  ment's  case,  it  could  not  be  thought  possible 
Wickersham  and  Mr.  Prank  B.  Kellogg  made  on  the  other  hand  that  Mr.  Taft  would  have 
the  arguments  for  the  Government,  and  for  appointed  a  group  of  judges  whose  antecedent 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  there  appeared  opinions  would  have  brought  them  into  con- 
Messrs.  John  G.  Johnson,  of  Philadelphia,  flict  with  ideas  so  fully  agreed  upon  by  the 
John  G.  Milburn,  of  New  York,  and  G.  P.  distinguished  Circuit  Judges  at  St.  Louis. 
Watson,  of  Pittsburg.     No  case  in  the  courts 

has  ever  before  been  regarded  as  so  funda-  ^^^  ^^^  The  Standard  Oil  Company  is 
mentally  affecting  our  modern  economic  sys-  on  Trait  made  up  of  a  large  nimiber  of  sub- 
terns  and  tendencies.  It  was  not  so  much  a  "  '"""  sjdiary  corporations,  the  stock  of 
question  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  which  is  held  in  whole  or  in  major  part  by  the 
New  Jersey  that  concerned  the  country  as  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey.  The 
larger  question  of  the  interpretation  to  be  put  individual  shareholders  are  merely  the  hold- 
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ers  of  the  stock  of  the  New  Jersey  corporation. 
The  decree  of  the  court  amounts  to  a  reviving 
of  the  full  corporate  activity  of  each  of  the 
subsidiary  corporations.  It  would  seem  that 
in  the  first  instance  the  holder  of  a  share  of  the 
New  Jersey  company  must  take  his  respective 
proportion  of  the  shares  of  all  the  lesser  cor- 
porations. The  Circuit  Court  had  allowed  a 
month  for  the  winding  up  of  the  New  Jersey 
company,  while  the  Supreme  Court  allows  six 
months.  The  Standard  Oil  Company  has  a 
vast  aggregation  of  properties,  consisting  of 
oil  refineries,  pipe  lines,  tank  lines,  oil  wells, 
and  so  on.  There  is  no  confiscation  of  any  of 
this  property.  It  ail  remains  the  property  of 
its  present  owners.  The  object  of  the  decis- 
ion is  to  prevent  the  continued  use  of  all  this 
organized  industrial  capital  in  such  away  as  to 
constitute  an  illegal  monopoly  or  a  combina- 
tion exercising  an  unreasonable  restraint  upon 
interstate  trade  in  the  kinds  of  articles  as 
Standard  Oil  products.  There  is  no  practical 
way  by  which  the  Standard  Oil  Company's 
assets  and  business  undertakings  can  be 
thrown  back  into  an  old-fashioned  and  un- 
desirable kind  of  competitive  warfare  with 
one  another.  But  if  the  remedies  that  the 
court  attempts  to  prescribe  are  successful,  it 
will  not  be  either  feasible  or  safe  for  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  interests  in  the  future  to  use  unfair 
methods  to  crush  out  independent  oil  refiners 
or  competing  concerns.  The  Standard  Oil 
Company  has  not  yet  announced  its  exact 
plan  for  reoi^nization.  From  the  stand- 
point of  its  practical  business, — that  is  to  say, 


— the  carrying  on  of  its  refineries,  its  pipe 
lines,  and  its  various  factories  for  the  making 
of  commercial  by-products,  tt^ether  with  its 
admirable  systems  for  the  distribution  of  its 
oil  and  other  products,^ — the  public  is  not 
likely  to  see  any  difference  at  all. 

At  to  Jiistice  White's  opinion  was  con- 
"  (*<  ueht^  curred  in  by  the  full  bench  as 
•""""  respects  its  application  to  the 
Standard  Oil  Company.  Justice  Harlan 
alone  announced  disagreement  with  certain 
broad  principles  regarding  the  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  law  that  business  men  were  awaiting 
with  deep  concern.  Justice  White  declared 
that  the  Sherman  act  must  not  be  regarded  as 
prohibiting  in  a  blind,  arbitrary  way  all  con- 
tracts or  agreements  that  might  on  their  face 
seem  to  restrain  trade,  but  that  in  their  na- 
ture were  reasonable  and  not  contrary  to  in- 
dividual rights  or  the  general  welfare.  Justice 
Harlan  felt  that  the  Chief  Justice  was  im- 
porting into  the  law  the  word  "reasonable," 
and  that  this  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
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plain  wording  of  the  act  or  the  intention  of 
the  lawmakers.  The  prevailing  view,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  act  of  i8()0  was  meant  to 
apply  to  interstate  trade  under  federal  con- 
trol those  established  principles  of  the  com- 
mon law  that  were  already  applicable  to  com- 
merce within  the  States  and  that  required 
judgment  to  be  given  in  each  concrete  case 
upon  the  rule  of  reason  and  practical  justice. 
Those  who  had  hojwd  to  find  in  the  o|}inion 
of  the  Supreme  Court  a  plain  and  simple  doc- 
trine that  could  be  applied  in  advance  and 
quite  infallibly  to  every  case,  are  naturally 
disappointed.  Every  case  that  comes  up  will 
have  to  rest  upon  its  intrinsic  merits.  The 
business  world  at  large  seems  to  regard  this 
as  a  fortunate  decision;  but  we  have  still 
ahead  of  us,  presumably,  a  long  period  of  dis- 
cussion, which  at  times  will  be  disturbing  as 
well  as  puzzling,  over  the  regulation  of  large 
industrial  and  transportation  companies.  We 
cannot  go  back  to  the  small  way  of  doing  busi- 
ness, and  we  cannot,  without  harm,  be  sub- 
jected to  continual  doubt  as  to  the  legal  status 
of  a  given  corporation. 

Tariff  Work  '^^^  mcasure  known  as  the  Farm- 
I  i«  lilt  ers'  Free  List  passed  the  House 
™"  of  Representatives  on  May  8, 
by  a  vote  of  2.;6  to  109.  Twenty-four  so- 
called  "insurgent"  Republicans,  nearly  all 
of  them  from  the  Northwest,  voted  with  the 


Democratic  majority.  Our  readers  will  re- 
member that  Chairman  Underwood  had 
previously  promised  to  bring  forward  this 
measure  in  order  to  gi\'e  the  farmers  some- 
thing to  atone  for  their  treatment  in  the 
Canadian  Reciprocity  bill.  Some  of  the 
things  put  on  the  free  list  in  this  measure  are 
agricultural  implements,  boots  and  shoes, 
fence  wire,  cotton  bagging,  sewing  machines, 
and  various  other  articles  of  manufacture. 
The  Democrats  admit  that  this  would  sacri- 
fice about  $10,000,000  of  revenue,  while  Mr. 
Hill,  of  Connecticut,  speaking  against  the 
bill  from  a  Republican  standpoint,  declares 
that  the  loss  of  revenue  would  be  several 
times  as  great.  If  there  were  any  likelihood 
of  a  serious  attempt  to  pass  this  bill  through 
the  Senate  we  should  give  it  more  space. 
At  present  it  has  \'ery  scanty  prospect  of 
being  reported  out  of  the  Finance  Committee. 
The  Ways  and  Means  Committeeof  the  House 
has  been  hard  at  work  upon  a  bill  greatly  re- 
ducing the  duties  on  wool  and  woolen  goods. 
It  was  expected  that  such  a  measure  would 
be  submitted  to  a  Democratic  House  caucus 
so  that  debate  could  begin  early  in  June.  The 
question  of  free  raw  material  has  sharply  di- 
vided the  Democratic  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, but  a  com)>romise  will  be  reached. 
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Th«  Senate  Spring  wcathei  was  very  late  in  num.  The  new  Panama  bonds  pay  3  per 
tn Leisurely  arriving  at  Washington,  and  the  cent.;  they  are  dated  Jmie  i,  191 1,  and  will 
^'^^'^  transition  to  summer  heat  came  run  for  fifty  years.  The  Government  has  not 
suddenly  in  May.  Senators  began  to  grum-  only  made  them  convenient  to  small  investors 
ble  more  than  ever  over  the  extra  session,  by  issuing  th^m  in  low  denominations  ($100, 
Business  in  the  Senate  proceeded  in  a  lag-  $500  and  $1000),  but  has  distributed  through 
gard  fashion,  and  although  it  was  expected  the  financial  institutions  of  the  country  hun- 
that  the  reciprocity  agreement  would  be  dreds  of  thousands  of  circulars  and  subscrip- 
passed  for  various  reasons,  mostly  political,  tion  blanks  inviting  the  public  to  buy  the 
it  was  well  known  that  behind  the  scenes  the  bonds  for  investment.  The  plain  people  of 
measure  had  few,  if  any,  friends  upon  its  Great  Britain  and  France  have  learned  to  in- 
merits  in  the  Senate.  Differences  among  the  vest  their  savings  in  the  securities  of  their 
Republican  Senators  prevented  the  election  Government  to  an  enormous  extent.  Rents 
of  Senator  Gallinger,  of  New  Hampshire,  as  are  the  first  and  chief  investment  purchase  of 
president  pro  tem.  Senator  Frye,  of  Maine,  the  French  peasant  or  tradesman  who  has 
who  has  served  longer  than  any  other  mem-  saved  a  few  hundred  or  a  few  thousand 
ber  of  either  house,  has  retired  from  the  francs.  Recently  the  3  per  cent,  securities  of 
office  of  president  pro  tem.  and  has  gone  the  French  Government  have  been  selling  at 
back  to  Maine  for  his  health,  expressing  his  9S,whileEnglish  consols,  bearing  2 3^  per  cent, 
opinion  that  the  extra  session  is  a  mistake  interest,  have  had  a  market  price  of  about  79, 
and  will  result  in  small  accomplishment,  and  German  Imperial  3  per  cents  have 
The  Senate  will,  of  course,  pass  the  Reap-  brought  83.  The  selling  price  of  the  Panama 
portionment  bill  and  seems  likely  to  accept  bonds  will  give  a  new  and  interesting  compar- 
the  measure  for  direct  election  of  Senators,  ison  of  the  credit  of  the  United  States  with 
Furthermore,  the  reopening  of  the  Lorimer  the  credit  of  European  countries, 
case  seems  almost  a  certainty.    Senator  La- 

Follette  has  been  pushing  his  bill  in  favor  of  tegiaiaturea  ^^^  legislatures  of  all  but  seven  of 
submitting  the  question  of  Lorimer's  elec-  and       the  States  have  been  in  session 

tion  to  a  committee  made  up  of  new  Sena-  ^''p^''^*'^"^  at  some  time  since  the  beginning 
tors,  rather  than  to  the  regular  Committee  of  the  present  year.  Nearly  all  of  these  bodies 
on  Elections.  There  has  been  some  agitation  have  completed  their  labors  and  adjourned, 
in  favor  of  an  adjournment  of  the  extra  ses-  In  only  three  or  four  State  capitals,  out  of 
sion  through  the  hot  months  of  July  and  thirty-nine,  has  the  work  of  the  legislators 
August;  but  the  more  likely  result  of  pro-  attracted  much  attention  in  the  coimtry  at 
tracted  hot  weather  at  Washington  will  be  large,  and  in  those  few  instances  it  is  to  be 
the  passage  of  the  redprodty  agreement,  noted  that  the  country  became  interested  in 
and  two  or  three  other  measures,  and  final  then*  legislation  chiefly  because  the  executives 
ending  of  the  session  by  the  middle*  of  July,  of  those  States  had  enlisted  popular  support 
The  House  has  resolved  to  carry  on'  several  and  the  people  were  eager  to  see  whether  or 
investigations,  and  the  committees  charged  not  the  campaign  pledges  of  those  executives 
with  such  work  will  meet  at  their  own  dis-  would  be  redeemed  by  the  legislatures.  The 
cretion  during  recess,  in  order  to  report  at  attitude  of  the  lawmakers  toward  the  cor- 
the  regular  session  next  winter.  porations  was   what  mainly  concerned  the 

public,  and  in  States  that  had  been  in  years 
Panama  ^^  ^^^  offering  of  $$0,000,000  past  notoriously  "corruption-ridden"  new 
Bonds  for  Panama  Canal  bonds  to  the  Governors  had  been  installed  who  had  prom- 
the  People  ^^\y\[Q^  announced  May  i6,  the  ised  the  people  to  break  the  union  between 
United  States  is  making  an  experiment  to  de-  the  corporation  managers  and  corrupt  State 
termine  the  rate  of  interest  our  Government  politicians.  The  State  of  New  Hampshire 
must  pay  real  investors  who  purchase  na-  has  long  afforded  a  horrible  example  of  the 
tional  bonds  for  pure  investment  purposes,  railroad  influence  in  politics.  Years  ago,  Mr. 
The  bonds  of  the  nation  have  not  for  many  Winston  Churchill,  in  his  novel  "Coniston," 
years  been  bought  or  sold  on  an  investment  exposed  the  conditions  in  that  staid  New 
basis,  for  the  reason  that  they  have  been  England  commonwealth,  and  went  out 
available  as  security  for  national  bank  circu-  through  the  State  in  a  vigorous  campaign  to 
lation,  and  this  quality  has  given  them  a  price  let  everybody  know  exactly  what  part  the 
out  of  all  reason  for  pure  investment  pur-  railroad  was  taking  in  State  affairs.  That 
poses, — a  price  which  brought  the  net  yield  to  campaign  bore  fruit  last  year  in  the  election 
the  holder  to  less  than  two  per  cent,  per  an-  of  the  Hon.  Robert  P.  Bass  as  Governor. 
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Pro  reaaioB  ^^^  election  of  Govemor  Bass,  a  down  of  old-fashioned,  hard-and-fast   par- 
Neuf       Progressive  Republican,  was  in  tisanship  in  the  practical  work  of  administer- 

"■""«*"•    no  ^nse  a  partikn  victory  of  the  ing  a  m^em  State  government, 
familiar  sort,  for  the  new  executive  quickly 

let  it  be  known  that  he  placed  the  State's  Qouernor  ^^*^  month  Govemor  Wilson 
business  far  above  any  temporary  ad  van-  wnaon'a  made  a  trip  to  the  Pacific  coast 
tage.     When  this  was  fully  understood  he  that  attracted  unusual  attention 

obtained  the  hearty  cooperation  not  only  of  throughout  the  country.  The  Govemor  was 
the  leaders  of  both  parties  in  the  Legislature,  everywhere  welcomed  by  the  progressive  ele- 
but  of  President  Mellen  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  ment  of  both  parties  with  almost  equal  enthu- 
Railroad,  who  clearly  saw  that  the  railroad's  siasm.  At  Kansas  City  this  Democratic 
participation  in  politics  was  harmful  to  its  Governor  of  Republican  New  Jersey  was 
own  best  interests.  This  valuable  aid  once  greeted  by  the  Republican  Governor  of 
secured,  the  Legislature  passed  a  bill  estab-  Democratic  Missouri,  Throughout  his  jour- 
lishing  a  public  utilities  commission  with  im-  ney  to  the  coast  similar  incidents  were  con- 
portant  powers,  and  at  the  same  time  fol-  tinuaHy  occurring,  and  Govemor  Wilson's 
lowed  the  example  of  New  Jersey  in  revising  enunciation  of  his  political  principles  was 
the  State's  election  laws,  and  in  imposing  everywhere  listened  to  and  applauded  by 
severe  p)enalties  on  the  most  flagrant  forms  of  Republicans  and  Democrats  alike.  In  Cali- 
political  corruption.  It  is  alleged  that  these  fornia  Governor  Wilson  was  a  guest  of  the 
laws  would  never  have  been  enacted  but  for  State  that  has  recently  grappled  with  prob- 
the  courage  and  backbone  of  the  young  Gov-  lems  of  government  not  unlike  those  with 
ernor;  yet  the  only  "club"  that  he  held  over  which  he  had  just  been  dealing  at  Trenton, 
the  heads  of  the  legislators  was  the  one  that  Under  the  leadership  of  the  Progressive 
Govemor  Wilson  of  New  Jersey  has  employed  Republican  Govemor  Johnson,  the  recent 
to  such  good  purpose, — the  "pitiless  public-  session  of  the  Legislature  enacted  several 
ity"  that  makes  cowards  of  those  who  shun  measures  that  would  have  been  regarded 
the  light  because  their  methods  cannot  bear  by  former  legislatures  as  too  radical  to  de- 
inspection,  serve  a  moment's  consideration. 

New  jerae  'a  CoHunent    was    made    in    these  As  regards  the  regulation  of  pub- 

Briiuant     pages  last  month  on  New  Jersey's      ^^'^wawce  *   ^^  utilities,  California's  situation 
Record      admirable  bills  for  electoral  re-  is  different  from  that  of  New  Jer- 

form.  No  State  stood  in  greater  need  of  such  sey  and  New  Hampshire,  and  other  Eastern 
legislation,  and  no  State  has  gone  about  the  States.  It  was  necessary  to  amend  the  con- 
work  of  political  housecleaning  more  intelli-  stitution  of  California  before  the  control  of 
gently  or  effectively.  As  in  New  Hampshire,  public  i^ilities  could  be  put  completely  in 
there  was  a  demand  for  a  strong  and  sweeping  the  hands  of  a  commission.  The  Legislature, 
public  utilities  law  and  the  demand  was  therefore,  drafted,  and  passed  for  submission 
granted.  The  Legislature  also  passed  an  op-  to  the  people,  an  amendment  of  this  general 
tional  workmen's  compensation  act  (again  effect,  which,  however,  permits  municipalities 
following  New  Hampshire),  greatly  extended  to  retain  the  regulation  of  public  utilities 
the  merit  system  in  the  State's  civil  service,  within  their  own  borders.  As  the  Legislature 
remodeled  the  public  school  system,  and  already  had  the  power  to  regulate  steam  rail- 
enacted  a  law  enabling  cities  to  adopt  the  roads,  authority  was  given  to  the  State  Rail- 
" commission"  form  of  govemment.  For  road  Commission  to  regulate  rates,  and  even 
placing  these  various  measures  on  the  statute  to  prescribe  an  absolute  rate.  This  measure 
books  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  highest  was  passed  by  a  unanimous  vote.  Constitu- 
credit  is  due  to  Govemor  Wilson,  who  has  tional  amendments  instituting  the  initiative, 
more  than  redeemed  his  ante-election  pledges  referendum,  and  recall  were  passed  by  the 
to  the  people.  But  in  New  Jersey,  even  more  Legislature,  together  with  the  Oregon  plan 
than  in  New  Hampshire,  the  hearty  coopera-  for  the  direct  election  of  United  States  Sena- 
tion  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  State  tors,  and  the  simplification  of  the  direct  pri- 
government  was  essential.  The  Republican  mary  law.  Much  progress  was  also  made  in 
Senate  of  New  Jersey,  as  well  as  the  Republi-  the  discussion  of  the  short  ballot,  but  the  ad- 
can  minority  of  the  lower  house,  effectively  vocates  of  this  important  reform  failed  to 
supported  the  Democratic  Governor  in  carry-  secure  the  two-thirds  majority  needed  to 
ing  through  every  one  of  these  reforms,  th^is  submit  the  requisite  constitutional  amend- 
affording  another  instance  of  the  breaking  ment  to  popular  vote.    The  advance  made 
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by  the  State  in  the  matter  of  labor  legis- 
lation was  noteworthy.  In  addition  to  a 
workmen's  compensation  act,  similar  to 
those  of  New  Hampshire  and  New  Jer- 
sey, the  Legislature  passed  a  law  limiting  the 
hours  of  labor  for  women  to  eight  hours  in  any 
one  day,  or  forty-eight  hours  in  any  one  week. 
This  is  said  to  be  the  most  advanced  legisla- 
tion of  the  kind  thus  far  enacted  in  the 
United  States. 

ji^^  In  addressing  college  men  at 
"Origm  San  Francisco  Governor  Wilson 
*■"'"""  pointed  out  the  changed  condi- 
tions in  politics  and  declared  that  the  move- 
ment for  the  initiative  and  referendum  does 
not  mean  tliat  the  people  are  tired  of  repre- 
sentative government,  but  that  they  are 
tired  of  government  that  represents  certain 
interests.  When  he  reached,  in  his  Western 
journey,  the  home  of  what  is  known  as  "  the 
Oregon  system"  in  government,  Governor 
Wilson  commended  the  initiative,  referen- 
dum, and  direct  primary  as  creditable  to  the 
citizenship  of  the  State  and  announced  his 
approval  of  the  use  of  the  recall  for  all  admin- 
istrative officers,  but  his  disapproval  of  the 
application  of  the  principle  to  the  judiciary, 
on  the  grounds  that  there  is  too  much  danger 
of  impatience  and  haste  in  popular  efforts  to 
secure  better  government,  and  that  (he  same 
arguments  that  obtain  for  the  recall  of  execu- 
tive officers,  chosen  to  do  certain  specific 
things,  do  not  apply  at  all  to  Judges.  In  other 
respects  Governor  Wilson  found  much  to 
commend  in  the  Oregon  system  and  declared 
his  purpose  to  recommend  some  of  its  fea- 
tures to  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  for  adoi>- 
tion  in  that  State. 

Tht  Ntw  ^^  '^  frequently  said  that  the 
rof*  Pallet  administration  of  New  York  City 
"""""""  stands  or  falls  according  to  its 
conduct  of  the  police  department,  and  this 
comment  has  been  made  with  added  force  in 
the  recent  discussion  of  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  city  charter.  Since  the  present 
commissionership  of  police  for  New  York  City 
was  created,  each  commissioner  has  remained 
in  ofBce  but  a  little  over  a  year  and  a  half, — 
three  and  a  half  years  less  than  the  term  pre- 
scribed by  statute.  Thus  the  commissioner 
has  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  temporary 
head  of  an  army  of  10,000  men.  He  is  him- 
self removable  for  any  cause,  however  trivial. 
The  men  of  the  uniformed  force  have  a  life 
tenure.  They  cannot  be  dismissed  without  a 
trial  which  may  be  reviewed  by  the  higher 
courts.    It  would  seem  that  in  proposing 
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changes  in  the  charter  it  would  be  well  to 
consider  the  advisability  of  giving  the  com- 
missioner of  police  a  longer  term,  and  making 
him  removable  only  upon  specific  charges 
after  a  full,  fair,  and  impartial  trial  before  the 
proper  courts.  It  is  clear  that  the  present 
system  of  frequent  changes  in  the  commission- 
ership has  not  tended  to  efficiency  in  the 
service.  Mayor  Gaynor  recently  caused  an 
investigation  of  charges  against  the  depart- 
ment to  be  made  by  Mr.  James  Creelman,  as 
president  of  the  Municipal  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. Mr.  Creelman  found  that  names  on 
the  eligible  hst  for  appointment  as  patrolmen 
had  been  arbitrarily  rejected  and  that  illegal 
appointments  had  been  made.  Candidates 
rejected  by  the  police  department  on  the 
ground  of  physical  unfitness  had  been  exam- 
ined by  the  medical  inspector  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  found  qualified  for 
service.  He  also  found  that  it  had  been 
charged  for  many  years  that  candidates  for 
the  police  force  had  to  resort  to  corrupt  prac- 
tices in  order  to  prevent  their  rejection  by  the 
department.  Whatever  the  outcome  may  be, 
it  is  probable  that  Mr.  Creeiman's  investiga- 
tions have  made  it  extremely  diffcult,  if  not 
impossible,  for  the  New  York  Police  Depart- 
ment to  be  conducted  with  its  former  dis- 
regard of  the  dvil-service  r^;ulations. 
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Rtai  atoo-  "^^^  success  of  the  Mexican  revo- 
lution  In  lution  was  assured  last  month 
"""  when  the  aged  President  Diaz, 
stretched  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  promised  that 
before  the  first  day  of  the  present  month 
both  he  and  Vice  President  Corral  would  re- 
tire; that  Senor  de  la  Barra,  Premier  and 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  would  be  in- 
stalled as  temporary  President,  with  General 
Madero,  the  revolutionary  leader,  as  his  chief 
counselor;  and  that  a  new  general  election 
would  be  held  within  six  months.  This  news 
was  published  on  May  i8.  Later  the  an- 
nouncement was  made  that  the  cabinet  would 
be  reorganized.  Madero,  acting  with  de  la 
Barra  as  a  sort  of  joint  regency,  will  choose 
the  members  of  the  new  cabinet,  it  being 
understood  that  at  least  three  members  will 
be  acceptable  to  the  revolutionary  leader. 
These  members  fill  the  important  offices  of 
the  Interior,  Communications,  Justice  and 
Foreign  Affairs.  Temporary  President  de  la 
Barra,  it  was  agreed,  would  appoint  the  Min- 
ister of  War.  The  choice  of  the  governors  of 
more  than  half  the  states  of  the  republic  was 
also  conceded  to  the  revolutionists.  The 
Government  further  promised  to  settle  all 
debts  contracted  by  the  insurrectos,  including 
the  pay  of  the  soldiers;  to  grant  amnesty  to 
all  rebels,  and  pensions  for  their  killed  and 
wounded.     It  agrees  to  equalize  taxation,  and 


promises  to  buy  up  all  large  landed  estates, 
and  resell  them  to  the  landowners.  This 
division  of  the  lands  has  already  been  begun 
at  Mexico  City.  During  the  five  days'  armis- 
tice agreed  upon,  these  agreements  were  put 
into  proper  documentary  f .  m  and  officially 
signed  on  May  21. 

f.  I  With  this  power  of  appointment 
Out  ihi  in  their  hands,  the  enactment  of 
Hiformt  g^  much  progressive  legislation  by 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  gives  the  progres- 
sive element  all  they  have  claimed,  and  has 
virtually  assured  the  success  of  the  revolution. 
After  the  agreement  upon  a  five  days'  truce, 
which  began  on  May  17  between  Senor  de  la 
Barra,  acting  for  the  Government,  and  Gen- 
eral Madero,  the  revolutionary  leader  was 
invited  to  Mexico  City  to  aid  in  the  political 
reorgam'zation  of  the  republic.  There  were 
apprehensions  lest  some  of  the  insurrecto 
leaders  might  not  strictly  observe  the  truce. 
It  was  also  feared  that  de  la  Barra  might 
appoint,  as  his  Minister  of  War,  General 
Bernardo  Reyes,  who  was  expected  to  reach 
the  capital  city  during  the  last  few  days  of 
May.  Reyes  was  an  anti-Diaz  candidate  for 
the  presidency  two  years  ago;  he  is  a  soldier 
of  ability  and  undoubted  patriotism,  but  is 
widely  suspected  of  reactionary  tendencies. 
However;  the  details  of  the  new  order  may 
change  and  shift  during  tbe  coming  weeks, 
the  large  lines  of  the  reform  are  fixed,  and  a 
successful  economic  and  political  revolution 
has  been  effected  in  Mexico.  This  was 
acknowledged  formally  by  one  of  the  former 
Government  supporters  in  a  spieech  on  the 
floor  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  May  19. 
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Speaking  in  favor  of  the  new  Amnesty  bill, 
Deputy  Manuel  Calero  said: 

The  revolution  has  triumphed  throughout  the 
country  both  in  a  military  and  a  political  sense. 
The  President  and  his  cabinet  have  recognized  it 
by  entering  into  peace  negotiations  with  the  op- 
posing party.  The  President  has  become  con- 
vinced that  the  revolution  is  popular  and  has 
promised  to  present  his  resignation.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  is  only  fair  that  the  prison  gates 
should  be  opened  to  political  suspects,  for,  if  the 
Government  orders  its  forces  to  turn  over  entire 
states  to  the  armed  revolutionists,  it  is  unreason- 
able to  hold  in  confinement  any  longer  unarmed 
adherents  of  the  revolution. 

Madero'  "^^  ^^^  Capture,  on  May  lo,  of  the 
Victorious  important  town  of  Juarez,  across 
Advance     ^^^  j^^  Grande  from  El  Paso, 

Texas,  the  insurrecto  leader.  General  Fran- 
cisco Madero,  secured  a  capital  for  his  "Pro- 
visional Government"  of  Mexico.  After 
more  than  three  days'  continued  fighting, 
during  which  artillery  and  machine-guns  were 
used  on  both  sides.  General  Juan  Navarro, 
the  Federal  commander,  surrendered  with  his 
command  of  1500  men  to  General  Pascual 
Orozco.  A  good  deal  of  anmiunition,  five 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  nearly  five  hundred 
prisoners  were  taken.  From  this  old  historic 
town,  the  starting-point,  more  than  forty 
years  ago,  of  the  march  of  General  Benito 


Juarez  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Emperor 
Maximilian,  the  insurrectionary  leader  then 
announced  that  he  would  laimch  his  cam- 
paign to  take  Mexico  City  and  overthrow 
President  Diaz.  It  was  admitted  by  the 
central  government  that  the  march  to  the 
Mexican  capital  would  find  a  large  part  of  the 
country  already  in  the  hands  of  the  insurrecto 
leaders,  and  would  result  in  bringing  many 
recruits  to  their  banners,  already  flying  over 
armies  aggregating  27,000  men. 


A 

Maderiat 

Cabinet 


Following  up  his  victory  at  Juarez/ 
General  Madero  "set  up  a  pro- 
visional government  in  that  town. 
He  has  all  along  styled  himself  the  "  Provis- 
sional  President"  of  Mexico.  As  soon  as  his 
victorious  men  had  established  themselves  in 
Juarez,  he  announced  his  cabinet.  Dr.  Vas- 
quez  Gomez,  who  had  been  insurrectionary 
agent  at  Washington  for  some  months  past, 
was  appointed  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations; 
Gustavo  Madero,  brother  of  the  leader.  Min- 
ister of  Finance;  and  Pino  Suarez,  one  of  the 
peace  commissioners,  Minister  of  Justice. 
"Provisional"  Ministers  of  War  and  the  In- 
terior were  also  named.  Madero  then  stated 
publicly  that  military  operations  would  there- 
after be  conducted  at  such  a  distance  from 
the  United  States  boundary  that  Americans 
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Rtai  Reno-  ^^^  succcss  of  the  Mcxican  revo- 
lutioB  In  lution  was  assured  last  month 
""  when  the  aged  President  Diaz, 
stretched  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  promised  that 
before  the  first  day  of  the  present  month 
both  he  and  Vice  President  Corral  would  re- 
tire; that  Seflor  de  la  Barra,  Premier  and 
Minister  of  Foreign  Aifairs,  would  be  in- 
stalled as  temporary  President,  with  General 
Madero,  the  revolutionary  leader,  as  his  chief 
counselor;  and  that  a  new  general  election 
would  be  held  within  six  months.  This  news 
was  published  on  May  i8.  Later  the  an- 
nouncement was  made  that  the  cabinet  would 
be  reorganized.  Madero,  acting  with  de  la 
Barra  as  a  sort  of  joint  regency,  will  choose 
the  members  of  the  new  cabinet,  it  being 
understood  that  at  least  three  members  will 
be  acceptable  to  the  revolutionary  leader. 
These  members  fiU  the  important  offices  of 
the  Interior,  Communications,  Justice  and 
Foreign  Affairs.  Temporary  President  de  la 
Barra,  it  was  agreed,  would  appoint  the  Min- 
ister of  War.  The  choice  of  the  governors  of 
more  than  half  the  states  of  the  republic  was 
also  conceded  to  the  revolutionists.  The 
Government  further  promised  to  settle  all 
debts  contracted  by  the  insurrectos,  including 
the  pay  of  the  soldiers;  to  grant  amnesty  to 
all  rebels,  and  pensions  for  their  killed  and 
wounded.    It  agrees  to  equalize  taxation,  and 


promises  to  buy  up  all  large  landed  estates, 
and  resell  them  to  the  landowners.  This 
division  of  the  lands  has  already  been  b^^n 
at  Mexico  City.  During  the  five  days'  armis- 
tice agreed  upon,  these  agre-ments  were  put 
into  proper  documentary  f ,  m  and  officially 
signed  on  May  21. 

cnrrain  With  this  power  of  appointment 
Out  tm  in  their  hands,  the  enactment  of 
Rtfurma  ^^  niuch  progressive  legislation  by 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  gives  the  progres- 
sive element  all  they  have  claimed,  and  has 
virtually  assured  the  success  of  the  revolution. 
After  the  agreement  upon  a  five  days'  truce, 
which  began  on  May  17  between  Seflor  de  la 
Barra,  acting  for  the  Government,  and  Gen- 
eral Madero,  the  revolutionary  leader  was 
invited  to  Mexico  City  to  aid  in  the  political 
reorganization  of  the  republic.  There  were 
apprehensions  lest  some  of  the  insurrecto 
leaders  might  not  strictly  observe  the  truce. 
It  was  also  feared  that  de  la  Barra  might 
appoint,  as  his  Minister  of  War,  General 
Bernardo  Reyes,  who  was  expected  to  reach 
the  capital  city  during  the  last  few  days  of 
May.  Reyes  was  an  anti-Diaz  candidate  for 
the  presidency  two  years  ago;  he  is  a  soldier 
of  ability  and  undoubted  patriotism,  but  is 
widely  suspected  of  reactionary  tendencies. 
However;  the  details  of  the  new  order  may 
change  and  shift  during  the  coming  weeks, 
the  large  lines  of  the  reform  are  fixed,  and  a 
successful  economic  and  political  revolution 
has  been  effected  in  Mexico,  This  was 
acknowledged  formally  by  one  of  the  former 
Government  supporters  in  a  speech  on  the 
floor  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  May  19. 
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speaking  in  favor  of  the  new  Amnesty  bill, 
deputy  Manuel  Calero  said: 

The  revolution  has  triumphed  throughout  the 
ountry  both  in  a  military  and  a  political  sense, 
i'he  President  and  his  cabinet  have  recognized  it 
►y  entering  into  peace  negotiations  with  the  op- 
>osing  party.  The  President  has  become  con- 
inced  that  the  revolution  is  popular  and  has 
tromised  to  present  his  resignation.  Under  these 
ircumstances  it  is  only  fair  that  the  prison  gates 
hould  be  opened  to  political  suspects,  for,  if  the 
Government  orders  its  forces  to  turn  over  entire 
tates  to  the  armed  revolutionists,  it  is  unreason- 
ble  to  hold  in  confinement  any  longer  unarmed 
dherents  of  the  revolution. 

Madero'a  ^^  ^^^  Capture,  on  May  lo,  of  the 
Victorious  important  town  of  Juarez,  across 
Advance     ^^^  j^j^  Grande  from  El  Paso, 

>xas,  the  insurrecto  leader.  General  Fran- 
isco  Madero,  secured  a  capital  for  his  "Pro- 
isional  Government"  of  Mexico.  After 
lore  than  three  days'  continued  fighting, 
uring  which  artillery  and  machine-guns  were 
sed  on  both  sides.  General  Juan  Navarro, 
16  Federal  commander,  surrendered  with  his 
)niniand  of  1500  men  to  General  Pascual 
rozco.  A  good  deal  of  ammunition,  five 
ieces  of  artillery,  and  nearly  five  himdred 
risoners  were  taken.  From  this  old  historic 
)wn,  the  starting-point,  more  than  forty 
3ars  ago,  of  the  march  of  General  Benito 


Juarez  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Emperor 
Maximilian,  the  insurrectionary  leader  then 
annoimced  that  he  would  laimch  his  cam- 
paign to  take  Mexico  City  and  overthrow 
President  Diaz.  It  was  admitted  by  the 
central  government  that  the  march  to  the 
Mexican  capital  would  find  a  large  part  of  the 
country  already  in  the  hands  of  the  insurrecto 
leaders,  and  would  result  in  bringing  many 
recruits  to  their  banners,  already  flying  over 
armies  aggregating  27,000  men. 

^  Following  up  his  victory  at  Juarez; 
Maderiat  General  Madero  "set  up  a  pro- 
Cabmet  visional  government  in  that  town. 
He  has  all  along  styled  himself  the  "Provis- 
sional  President"  of  Mexico.  As  soon  as  his 
victorious  men  had  established  themselves  in 
Juarez,  he  announced  his  cabinet.  Dr.  Vas- 
quez  Gomez,  who  had  been  insurrectionary 
agent  at  Washington  for  some  months  past, 
was  appointed  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations; 
Gustavo  Madero,  brother  of  the  leader.  Min- 
ister of  Finance;  and  Pino  Suarez,  one  of  the 
peace  commissioners,  Minister  of  Justice. 
"Provisional"  Ministers  of  War  and  the  In- 
terior were  also  named.  Madero  then  stated 
publicly  that  military  operations  would  there- 
after be  conducted  at  such  a  distance  from 
the  United  States  boundary  that  Americans 
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Htai  Sim-  '^^^  succcss  of  the  Mcxican  revo- 
lution  la  lution  was  assured  last  month 
"'"  when  the  aged  President  Diaz, 
stretched  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  promised  that 
before  the  first  day  of  the  present  month 
both  he  and  Vice  President  Corral  would  re- 
tire; that  Seflor  de  la  Barra,  Premier  and 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  would  be  in- 
stalled as  temporary  President,  with  General 
Madero,  the  revolutionary  leader,  as  his  chief 
counselor;  and  that  a  new  general  election 
would  be  held  within  six  months.  This  news 
was  published  on  May  i8.  Later  the  an- 
nouncement was  made  that  the  cabinet  would 
be  reorganized.  Madero,  acting  with  de  la 
Barra  as  a  sort  of  joint  regency,  will  choose 
the  members  of  the  new  cabinet,  it  being 
understood  that  at  least  three  members  will 
be  acceptable  to  the  revolutionary  leader. 
These  members  fill  the  important  offices  of 
the  Interior,  Communications,  Justice  and 
Foreign  Affairs.  Temporary  President  de  la 
Barra,  it  was  agreed,  would  appoint  the  Min- 
ister of  War.  The  choice  of  the  governors  of 
more  than  half  the  states  of  the  republic  was 
also  conceded  to  the  revolutionists.  The 
Government  further  promised  to  settle  all 
debts  contracted  by  the  insurrectos,  including 
the  pay  of  the  soldiers;  to  grant  amnesty  to 
all  rebels,  and  pensions  for  their  killed  and 
wounded.     It  agrees  to  equalize  taxation,  and 


promises  to  buy  up  all  large  landed  estates, 
and  resell  them  to  the  landowners.  This 
division  of  the  lands  has  already  been  begun 
at  Mexico  City.  During  the  five  days'  armis- 
tice agreed  upon,  these  agreements  were  put 
into  proper  documentary  f .  m  aJid  officially 
signed  on  May  2i. 

Cattyina  ^'^^  ^'^'^  power  of  appointment 
Out  tht  in  their  hands,  the  enactment  of 
Keforirt  ^  much  progressive  legislation  by 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  gives  the  progres- 
sive element  all  they  have  claimed,  and  has 
virtually  assured  the  success  of  the  revolution. 
After  the  agreement  upon  a  five  days'  truce, 
which  began  on  May  17  between  Senor  de  la 
Barra,  acting  for  the  Government,  and  Gen- 
eral Madero,  the  revolutionary  leader  was 
invited  to  Mexico  City  to  aid  in  the  political 
reorgam'zation  of  the  republic.  There  were 
apprehensions  lest  some  of  the  insurrecto 
leaders  might  not  strictly  observe  the  truce. 
It  was  also  feared  that  de  la  Barra  might 
appoint,  as  his  Minister  of  War,  General 
Bernardo  Reyes,  who  was  expected  to  reach 
the  capital  city  during  the  last  tew  days  of 
May.  Reyes  was  an  anti-Diaz  candidate  for 
the  presidency  two  years  ago;  he  is  a  soldier 
of  ability  and  undoubted  patriotism,  but  is 
widely  suspected  of  reactionary  tendencies. 
However;  the  details  of  the  new  order  may 
change  and  shift  during  the  coming  weeks, 
the  large  lines  of  the  reform  are  fixed,  and  a 
successful  economic  and  political  revolution 
has  been  effected  in  Mexico.  This  was 
acknowledged  formally  by  one  of  the  former 
Government  supporters  in  a  speech  on  the 
floor  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  May  19. 
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concentrated  for  an  emei^ncy.  Sefior  de  la 
Barra  further  announced  that  his  govern- 
ment would  be  pleased  to  see  the  foreign 
colonies  take  "any  independent  action  that 
they  might  see  fit  to  assist  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  law  and  order  in  the  dty." 

nt  End  0/  E^^''  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Dinft  present  insurrection,  Seflor  Ma- 
""'  dero  and  the  other  leaders  of  the 
revolt  have  maintained  that  the  resignation 
of  President  Diaz  was  an  absolute  necessity 
before  any  real  reforms  could  be  assured  to  the 
people.  While  General  Diaz  is  in  power, 
said  Madero  in  his  manifesto  issued  on  May  6, 
"all  laws  will  be  fictitious,  and  all  promises 
tricks  of  war."  Time  and  time  again  im- 
portant and  dignified  leaders  of  thought  in  the 
republic  have  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
aged  President  thit  feeling  that  he  should  step 
aside.  Last  September,  on  the  attainment 
jf  his  eightieth  birthday,  and  the  centenary 
jf  the  republic,  Porfirio  Diaz  was  the  idol  of 
:he  Mexican  people,  Recendy  there  has  been 
A-ide  opposition  to  his  rule,  and  it  Is  plain  that 
.here  could  not  have  been  any  lasting  peace 
n  the  country  until  the  tyrant,  as  the  Mex- 
can  popular  hero  had  come  to  be  called, 
lad  been  overthrown.  Up  to  a  few  weeks 
Lgo,  Diaz  steadily  refused  even  to  consider 
he  idea  of  resignation.  The  revolution,  he 
naintained,  was  scattered  and  headless,  and 
ihould  he  step  aside,  there  was  no  one  strong 
enough  to  restore  order.  "I  came  into  the 
ity  of  Mexico  fighting;  I  will  leave  it  accom- 
>amed  by  bullets."  There  are  many  in  the 
epublic  who  have  believed  it  would  be  dis- 
strous  for  Diaz  to  retire.  Most  of  the  con- 
ervative  elements,  however,  apparently  be- 
eve  that  Diaz,  having  first  declined,  made  a 
listake  in  having  himself  elected  to  the 
■residency  for  the  seventh  time,  and  a  still 
reater  mistake  in  forcing  Ramon  Corral, 
n  exceedingly  unpopular  man,  upon  the 
_'public  as  Vice-President.  Early  last  month 
le  aged  statesman  issued  a  manifesto 
romising  to  resign  the  office  of  President  as 
Jon  as  peace  was  restored.  "We  do  not 
ant  manifestos,"  said  Madero,  when  this 
ews  was  brought  to  him,  "we  want  resigna- 
ons."  Porfirio  Diaz  belongs  to  the  past.  He 
IS  kept  himself,  or  has  been  kept,  ignorant 

the  extent  of  the  disaffection  in  his  coun- 
y.  The  Diaz  who  remade  and  built  up 
lexico  no  longer  exists,  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
setted, for  the  judgment  of  history  upon  his 
e  and  achievements,  that  last  autumn  he 
d  not  persist  in  his  determination  to  refuse 
seventh  reelection. 


POKfnUO  DIAZ.  AT  THE  ACE  O?  THIRTY-ONE,  JUST 
AFTER  HIS  VICTORY  OVER  THE  FKENCH  IN  1867 
(Prom  -  Dint.  Matter  of  Mexico,"  by  James  Creelman) 

Praartttim  MeaHwhile  the  Congress  in  ses- 
LiBi'iathn  at  sion  at  Mexico  City  has  been  en- 
*"'"  ""  acting  into  law  a  number  of  the 
measures  demanded  by  the  more  progressive 
elements  of  the  country.  On  April  25,  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  approved  the  bill  for- 
bidding the  reelection  of  the  President,  Vice- 
President,  and  governors  of  the  states.  This 
law,  as  applied  to  the  governors,  has  already 
been  ratified  by  a  number  of  the  state  legis- 
latures. On  May  14,  a  bill  for  the  division  of 
the  rural  estates  was  introduced  in  the  Cham- 
ber. This  measure  provides  for  the  purchase, 
by  the  government,  of  large  tracts  of  land  in 
each  district,  such  tracts  to  be  offered  for  sale 
only  to  persons  who  will  agree  to  farm  for 
themselves.  The  terms  are  to  be  easy,  and 
there  are  definite  arrangements  for  irrigation, 
road  construction,  and  the  guarantee  of  title. 
The  bill  at  once  passed  its  first  reading,  and 
it  was  expected  that,  by  the  first  of  the  pres- 
ent month,  it  would  have  been  enacted  into 
law.  Unusual  freedom  and  a  high  order  of 
debate  were  evident  in  the  discussions  on  the 
floor  of  the  Chamber  during  these  proceed- 
ings. Representatives  of  the  old  regime  were 
criticized  openly,  and  proposed  changes  in 
the  constitution  and  statutes  were  debated 
with  as  much  frankness  as  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  Washington.  Announce- 
ment was  made  of  the  projected  introduc- 
tion of  an  employer's  liability  law. 
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outnumbered.  With  virtually  the  eDtire 
State  of  Sonoro,  including  the  capital,  Hermo- 
sillo,  handed  over  to  the  triumphant  rebels, 
and  all  the  railroad  lines  south  of  Chihuahua 
tied  up,  it  seemed  that  the  entire  northern 
part  of  the  republic  had  been  lost  to  the 
government.  On  May  i6,  a  force  of  insur- 
gents actually  captured  Pachuca,  within  sixty 
miles  of  Mexico  City.  The  successes  of 
Madero  impelled  the  national  authorities  to 
make  extensive  preparations  for  the  defense 
of  the  capital.  At  various  points  in  the  city 
guns  were  mounted,  and  a  large  proportion  cA 
that  fine  police  force,  known  as  rurales,  con- 


and  American  interests  could  not  possibly 
suffer^-  He  abandoned  this  position  of  un- 
doubted military  advantage  because,  he  said, 
he  was  "not  willing  to  bring  about  complica- 
.  tions  with  a  nation  which  has  always  given 
us  proofs  of  its  friendship."  His  victory  at 
Juarez  not  only  gave  the  insurgent  cause  the 
prestige  that  attracts  new  recruits,  but  also 
munitions  of  war  to  make  their  forces  formid- 
able in  the  field.  In  Juarez  he  had  a  customs 
town  through  which  supplies  and  munitions 
of  war  might  be  brought  in  from  the  United 
States.  Madero  has  proven  himself  to  be  a 
man  of  some  statesmanship  and  a  good  deal 
of  strength  of  character.  He  has  treated  his 
prisoners  and  wounded  in  a  humane  and 
exemplary  way;  kept  his  army,  in  the  main, 
sober,  and  under  discipline;  and,  in  general, 
has  given  proofs,  not  only  of  his  valor,  but  of 
his  discretion  and  humanity. 

•on  u  "^^^  ^^^  point  of  importance 
MtMiio  after  Juarez  to  the  southward,  the 
*"''' '  dty  of  Chihuahua  itself,  was  be- 
sieged by  the  insurrectos  for  several  weeks. 
The  important  manufacturing  towns  of  Tor- 
reon  and  Cananea  fell  into  their  hands  early 
last  month,  and  a  number  of  other  important 
places,  including  Durango,  Mazatlan,  Ojinaga 
and  Cuemavaca,  within  seventy-five  nules  of 
the  capital,  were  surrounded  by  insurgent 
forces,  with  the  Federal  defenders  hopelessly 
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:oncentrated  for  an  emergency.  Sefior  de  la 
Barra  further  announced  that  his  govern- 
ment would  be  pleased  to  see  the  foreign 
»>lonies  take  "any  independent  action  that 
they  might  see  fit  to  assist  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  law  and  order  in  the  dty," 

n.  End  ef  ^"^^  ^'^^^  ^^  beginning  of  the 
Diaz't  present  insurrection,  Sefior  Ma- 
'^""'  dero  and  the  other  leaders  of  the 
-evolt  have  maintained  that  the  resignation 
)f  President  Diaz  was  an  absolute  necessity 
>eforeany  real  reforms  could  be  assured  to  the 
X'ople.  WhUe  General  Diaa  is  in  power, 
iaid  Irfadero  in  his  manifesto  issued  on  May '6, 
'all  laws  wUl  be  fictitious,  and  all  promises 
:ricks  of  war."  Time  and  time  again  im- 
Wftant  and  dignified  leaders  of  thought  in  the 
■epublic  have  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
iged  President  this  feeling  that  he  should  step 
iside.  Last  September,  on  the  attainment 
}f  his  eightieth  birthday,  and  the  centenary 
if  the  repubUc,  Porfirio  Diaz  was  the  idol  of 
he  Mexican  people.  Recently  there  has  been 
vide  opposition  to  his  rule,  and  it  is  plain  that 
here  could  not  have  been  any  lasting  peace 
n  the  country  until  the  tyrant,  as  the  Mex- 
can  popular  hero  had  come  to  be  called, 
lad  been  overthrown.  Up  to  a  few  weeks 
igo,  Diaz  steadily  refused  even  to  consider 
he  idea  of  resignation.  The  revolution,  he 
naintained,  was  scattered  and  headless,  and 
hould  he  step  aside,  there  was  no  one  strong 
■nough  to  restore  order.  "I  came  into  the 
ity  of  Mexico  fighting;  I  will  leave  it  accom- 
lanied  by  bullets."  There  are  many  in  the 
epublic  who  have  believed  it  would  be  dis- 
strous  for  Diaz  to  retire.  Most  of  the  con- 
ervative  elements,  however,  apparently  be- 
eve  that  Diaz,  having  first  declined,  made  a 
listake  in  having  himself  elected  to  the 
■residency  for  the  seventh  time,  and  a  still 
reater  mistake  in  forcing  Ramon  Corral, 
n  exceedingly  unpopular  man,  upon  the 
.•public  as  Vice-President.  Early  last  month 
ie  aged  statesman  issued  a  manifesto 
romising  to  resign  the  oSice  of  President  as 
>on  as  peace  was  restored.  "We  do  not 
ant  manifestos,"  said  Madero,  when  this 
ews  was  brought  to  him,  "we  want  resigna- 
ons."  Porfirio  Diaz  belongs  to  the  past.  He 
as  kept  himself,  or  has  been  kept,  ignorant 
:'  the  extent  of  the  disaffection  in  his  coun- 
■y.  The  Diaz  who  remade  and  built  up 
lexico  no  longer  exists,  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
■etted,  for  the  judgment  of  history  upon  iiis 
"e  and  achievements,  that  last  autumn  he 
'd  not  persist  in  his  determination  to  refuse 
seventh  reelection. 


PORFnUO  DUlI,  at  the  ace  Of  rHIRTY-ONE,  JUST 
AFTER  HIS  VICTORV  OVER  THE  FRENCH  IN  1867 
(Prom  "  Dial,  Muster  of  Mexico,"  by  James  Creelman) 

prearatioa  Meanwhile  the  Congress  in  ses- 
Lttination  at  sioH  at  Mcxico  City  has  been  en- 
MixiBo  Ity  ^^(jjjg  Jj^jq  ]^yi  ^  number  of  the 
measures  demanded  by  the  more  progressive 
elements  of  the  country.  On  April  25,  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  approved  the  bill  for- 
bidding the  reflection  of  the  President,  Vice- 
President,  and  governors  of  the  states.  This 
law,  as  applied  to  the  governors,  has  already 
been  ratified  by  a  number  of  the  state  legis- 
latures. On  May  14,  a  bill  for  the  division  of 
the  rural  estates  was  introduced  in  the  Cham- 
ber. This  measure  provides  for  the  purchase, 
by  the  government,  of  large  tracts  of  land  in 
each  district,  such  tracts  to  be  offered  for  sale 
only  to  persons  who  will  agree  to  farm  for 
themselves.  The  terms  are  to  be  easy,  and 
there  are  definite  arrangements  for  irrigation, 
road  construction,  and  the  guarantee  of  title. 
The  bill  at  once  passed  its  first  reading,  and 
it  was  expected  that,  by  the  first  of  the  pres- 
ent month,  it  would  have  been  enacted  into 
law.  Unusual  freedom  and  a  high  order  of 
debate  were  evident  in  the  discussions  on  the 
floor  of  the  Chamber  during  these  proceed- 
ings. Representatives  of  the  old  regime  were 
criticized  openly,  and  proposed  changes  in 
the  constitution  and  statutes  were  debated 
with  as  much  frankness  as  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  Washington.  Announce- 
ment was  made  of  the  projected  introduc- 
tion of  an  employer's  liability  law. 
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THE  MEXICAN  PEACE  CONFEREES  AT  THEIR  FIRST  SESSION  AT  JUAREZ  LAST  MONTH 

(Fromlfll  tonght:  Seftor  Josi  Marin  PinoSuara,  Inlermciliary:  Dr.  Vasquet  Gomel,  inaurtecla  sEenl;  Seftor  Francisco  I. 

MadETO.  Sr.,  [nsurrecto  peace  »mmiB»uncr;  Judge  Carbajal.  federal  peace  commiuinner) 

^^^  The  program  of  the  insurrection,  unhampered  popular  vote.  To  these  were 
feaci  last  monUi,  was  marked  chiefly  added,  after  Uie  battle  of  Juarez,  the  demand 
con/arenMs  ^^  ^^^  efTofLs  of  the  Federal  gov-  for  the  resignation  of  the  entire  Cabinet. 
emment  and  the  insurrectionary  leaders  to  Aside  from  the  matter  of  Diaz's  retirement, 
come  to  some  definite  agreement  whereby  the  government  in  Mexico  City  had,  by  the 
hostilities  might  cease  and  a  lasting  peace  be  middle  of  last  month,  agreed  to  practically 
assured.  On  April  22,  after  a  long  negolia-  everything  in  the  way  of  administrative  and 
tion,  an  armistice  of  five  days,  to  begin  economic  reforms  demanded  by  the  insur- 
April  25,  was  agreed  upon  between  the  Fed-  rectos.  This  is  not  so  remarkable  when  it  is 
eral  authorities  and  General  Madero.  The  remembered  that  most  of  these  demands  are 
Me.\ican  cabinet  authorized  the  Foreign  already  guaranteed  by  the  Mexican  constitu- 
Minisler,  Seftor  de  la  Barra,  to  negotiate  with  tion.  The  abuses  complained  of  have  merely 
Dr.  Vasquez  Ckimez,  the  Madero  agent.  The  grown  up  without  the  warrant  of  the  organ- 
Federal  commissioners  chosen  were  Judge  ized  government  of  the  land.  ■ 
Francisco  Carbajal,  a  member  of  the  Mex- 
ican Supreme  Court,  a  jurist  of  the  highest  ^a intitrntniiofi^'^^'-  ^^'^^  ^^^  mobilization  of 
attainments,  and  a  man  of  integrity  of  char-  »« i*«  Genera!  Carter's  "  maneuver  di- 
acter,  Senor  Miguel  Ahumada,  recently  ap-  """•'*  ""■  \'ision"  early  in  March  persistent 
pointed  Governor  of  the  State  of  Chihuahua,  reports  have  been  circulated,  not  only  in  the 
a  man  generally  acceptable  to  the  progressive  United  States,  but  in  Mexico  and  throughout 
elements  in  Mexico,  and  Senor  Rafael  Her-  Europe  generally,  that  such  mobilization  was 
nandez,  an  eminent  lawyer  and  close  friend  of  merely  the  forerunner  of  intervention.  There 
Secretary  Limantour.  The  insurrectos  were  has  been  some  demand  for  the  launching  of 
represented  by  SeiSor  Madero,  father  of  the  our  troops  across  the  border,  not  only  from 
insurgent  leader,  Dr.  Vasquez  Gomez  and  those  whose  relatives  or  friends  have  been 
Senor  Jos^  Pino  Suarez,  provisional  Governor  wounded  in  the  fights  along  the  boundary  or 
of  Yucatan.  The  principal  demands  of  the  whose  property  has  been  destroyed,  but  also 
insurrectos  have  been  for  the  resignation  of  from  those  whose  large  financial  interests 
President  Diaz,  and  the  holding  of  a  new  were  in  danger  throughout  Mexico.  Even  on 
election,  at  which  there  should  be  a  free  and  the  floor  of  the  Senate  an  open  demand  was 
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made,  last  month,  in  a  speech  by  Senator 
Stone,  for  armed  interference  by  our  troops. 
It  is  true  that  President  Taft  and  his  cabinet 
have  carefully  avoided  any  pubHc  expression 
that  might  be  construed  as  indicating  an  in- 
tention  to  intervene.     The   President   has 
repeatedly  declared  that  he  would  never  order 
troops  across  the  border,  except  upon  the 
explicit  direction  of  Congress.    The  reports  of 
military  interference,  however,  had  become 
so  persistent  that,  on   May   12,   Secretary 
Knox  sent  to  Ambassador  Wilson  at  Mexico 
City  the  following  instructions: 

You  are  authorized  officially  to  deny,  through 
the  local  press  and  otherwise,  '     '    -------- 

to  do  so.  ail  foolish  stories  c 
which  nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  which  has 
the  sincerest  friendship  for  Mexico  and  the  Mex- 
ican people,  to  whom  it  hopes  will  soon  return  the 
blessings  of  peace,  which  is  not  concerned  with 
Mexico's  internal  political  affairs,  and  which  de- 


mands nothing  but  the  respect  and  protection  of 
American  property  and  life  in  a  neighboring  re- 
public. You  will  use  the  languageofthisinstruction. 

A  number  of  resolutions  have  been  introduced 
in  Congress  asking  the  War  Department  for 
complete  and  detailed  information  concern- 
ing "  the  deaths  of  American  citizens  within 
twenty-five  tniles  of  the  Mexican  border  as 
a  result  of  the  revolution."  Following  a 
cabinet  meeting  on  May  5,  which  was  de- 
voted to  a  discussion  of  the  entire  Mexican 
situation,  the  State  Department,  for  the  first 
time,  gave  out  several  extracts  from  reports 
received  by  it  from  our  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular officers  in  Mexico.  The  situation  was 
described  as  intolerable  at  many  points. 
Disorder  and  laxness  of  administration  ap- 
proaching almost  to  anarchy,  wereteported 
by  American  consuls  at  many  different  points 
throughout  the  Republic 


The  month  of  June  will  be  a 
of  notable  one  in  British  Imperial 
*'"'  ^•*''"  affairs.  First  of  all  happenings 
in  importance  and  appeal  to  the  British  peo- 
ple will  be  the  coronation,  on  the  22d,  of 
his  Majesty  King  George  the  Fifth,  King  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  Emperor  of 
India.  The  usual  elaborate  preparations 
have  been  made  for  the  impressive  ceremony. 
The  United  States  will  be  represented  on 
that  occasion,  as  Special  Ambassador,  by  Mr. 
John  Hays  Hammond,  a  little  about  whose 
career  we  present  on  another  page  this  month. 
The  coronation  season  will  extend  over  an 
entire  month.  In  fact,  the  first  event  of  the 
festivities  took  place  on  the  sixteenth  of  last 
month,  when  the  splendid  National  Memo- 
rial monument  to  the  late  Queen  Victoria 
was  unveiled  in  London.  This  occasion  was 
made  particularly  noteworthy  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  German  Emperor  and  Empress, 
and  their  daughter,  the  Princess  Victoria 
Louise,  who  spent  a  week  in  London,  as  the 
guests  of  King  George  and  Queen  Mary. 
The  Imperial  Conference,  in  which  all  the 
self-governing  dominions  will  participate, 
will  also  be  held  this  month.  More  than 
half  the  members  of  the  Parliament,  rep- 
resenting all  the  political  parties,  have  me- 
morialized the  Premier,  expressing  their  opin- 
ion that  "the  time  has  arrived  to  take 
practical  steps  to  associate  the  Overseas 
Dominions  in  a  more  permanent  manner  with 
the  conduct  of  Imperial  affairs,  if  possi- 
ble, by  means  of  an  established  representa- 
tive council  of  an  advisory  character  in  touch 
with  public  opinion  throughout  the  Empire." 
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KING.  GEORGE  AND  QUEEN   MARY  AT  THE  OPENING  CONCERT  OF  THE  CORONATION  FESTIVITIE 
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jhi  Common*  ^^^  ^^^  wildcst  enthusiasm  on  done  in  the  matter  of  the  reorganization  of 

pamitHt    the  part  of  the  government  sup-  the  Upper  House  until  after  the  coronation. 

Veil  Bin     porters,   the  Veto   Dili,   for  the  Then  will  come  the  final  struggle.     Then, 

curtailment  of  the  powers  of  the  House  of  also,  will  Mr.   Asquith  have   to  settle  his 

Lords,  passed  its  tlurd  reading  and  became  political  bilk  with  his  allies,  the  Irish. 
a  law  on  May  15,  by  a  vote  of  362  to  241,  the 

majority  of  the  government  combination.  iiaurance  Having  cleared  the  way,  by  the 
Almost  all  the  amendments  proposed  b  ,■  the  A*t"fi"'lti  passage  of  the  Veto  Bill,  for  its 
opposition  during  the  long  course  of  the  de-  "nrf  ''iVo  jo*'"  program  of  liberal  constitutional 
bale  were  defeated.  Premier  Asquith,  how-  legislation,  the  British  House  of  Commons, 
ever,  consented,  last  month,  to  several  last  month,  took  up  several  very  important 
changes,  one  of  which  is  important  and  le-  measures  intended  to  alleviate  poverty  in  the 
garded  by  the  conservii lives  as  a  concession.  United  Kingdom.  Two  such  measures  are 
This  extends  the  period  over  which  the  Peers  already  in  operation.  These  are  the  old-age- 
may  delay  a  measure.  The  measure  was  at  pension  system  for  workingmen  over  65 
once  sent  over  to  the  Upper  House  and  the  years  of  age,  and  the  labor  exchanges,  by 
next  day  passed  its  first  reading  in  that  body,  which  the  unemployed  may  learn  of  vacancies 
The  Lords  have  been  discussing  their  own  in  their  trades,  and  be  put  in  communication 
scheme  for  reform,  that  fathered  by  the  with  employers  needing  workmen.  On  May 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  the  Unionist  leader,  4  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
The  Lansdowne  bill  provides  for  a  second  chequer,  introduced  in  the  Conmions  the  next 
chamljer  of  350  members,  who  shall  no  step  in  this  poOcy,  in  the  form  of  a  measure 
longer  have  the  right  to  sit  merely  because  providing  for  the  insurance  of  working  men 
they  are  Peers.  According  to  this  plan,  the  and  women  against  both  sickness  and  unem- 
new  House  of  Lords  would  consist  of  100  ployment.  The  insurance  against  sickness  is 
members  elected  by  the  hereditary  Peers,  compulsory,  and  will  apply  to  all  wage-eam- 
100  nominated  by  the  Crown,  and  120  elected  ers  with  an  income  of  less  than  $800  a  year, 
by  outside  constituencies.  The  other  30  excepting  persons  under  65,  who  may  come 
would  include  the  royal  princes,  the  arch-  under  the  old-age-pension  act.  Provision  is 
bishops  and  the  bishops  of  the  Established  also  made  for  the  care  of  soldiers,  sailors, 
Church,  and  the  law  lords.  None  of  these  teachers,  civil  servants,  and  "casual"  labor- 
would  be  permitted  to  hold  a  seat  for  longer  eis.  The  plan  for  insurance  against  unem- 
than  1 2  years,  and  one-quarter  of  the  total  ployment,  which  is  also  compulsory,  will  first 
number  would  retire  every  third  year.  The  be  applied  only  to  the  building  and  engineer- 
composition  of  this  new  Upper  House  would  ing  trades.  Opinion  among  British  political 
be  a  compromise  between  guarding  vested  in-  leaders,  regardless  of  party  politics,  is  highly 
terests  and  yielding  to  the  demand  for  prog-  in  favor  of  this  measure,  which  the  Chancellor 
ress,  for,  in  Great  Britain,  as  has  been  said,  characterized  as  "the  most  comprehensive 
it  is  impossible  to  start  with  a  clean  slate,  piece  of  constitutional  legislation  ever  intro- 
It  is  probable  that  nothing  further  will  be  duced  into  Parliament."  The  Imperial  bud- 
get presented  by  the  Chancellor,  on  May  16, 
showed  a  surplus  of  approximately  $28,000,- 
000,  The  only  new  feature  it  contained  was 
a  proposal  to  pay  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  a  salary  of  $2000  annually. 

A  Ktai      "^^^  ''"'S  awaited  edict  abolishing 

coWB«t      the  Grand  Council,  under  which 

/er     na    ^y^^    Chinese   Empire   has   been 

governed  for  centuries,  and  the  substitution 

of  a  constitutional  cabinet  of  ten  members, 

was  published  to  the  world  on  May  S,    It  is 

true  that  the   cabinet   is  made  up  of  the 

former  Grand  Councilors,  with  the  addition 

of  Liang  Tun  Yen,  ex- President  of  the  Foreign 

Board,  who  recently  made  a  tour  of  the 

JOHN  BULL  HAS  souETHwc  FOR  EVERYBODY        United  Statcs.    Thc  change  of  name,  how- 

(InsurBDce  AESinsl  Old  Ags,  IIIdms  and  "  No  Jab  ■')  ^^"'  '^  "*  '"^^'^  ^  ^"^^P  tOW^rd   the  CStablish- 

FromUic  ijuieanan-Rnri™. (Spoiisne)  mcnt  of  a  truly  constituUonal  government. 


TEE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD 

Prince  Ching,  a  typical  Chinese  reactionary, 
becomes  nominal  Premier  and  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs.    Liang  Tun  Yen,  however, 
who  is  styled  second  Foreign  Minister,  will 
be  the  real  moving  spirit  in  the  conduct  of 
China's  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
It  is  part  of  the  plan  to  make  the  cabinet 
ministers  dependent  upon  the  will  of   the 
majority  in  the  National  Assembly,     This 
was  one  of  the  chief  demands  of  the  Chinese 
liberal  element,  and  the  concession  has  al- 
ready appeased,  in  a  measure,  the  malcontents 
who  have  been  leading  the  insurrection  in  the 
south.    At  the  same  time,  the  central  govern- 
ment issued  an  edict  authorizing  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  new  loan  of  $50,000,000,  negotiated 
by  European  and  American  financiers,  for  rail- 
road constniction.    This  edict  stated  that  the 
government,  "noting  that  the  provinces  have 
demonstrated  their  inability  to  construct  trunk 
railroads,  has  decided  to  relieve  the  provincial 
authorities  of  the  control  of  such  projects,  and 
immediately  construct  trunk  lines  throughout 
the  Empire  ...  for  this  purpose  employing 
foreign  loans  and  foreign  engineers." 

j^^        Early  last  month  an  anti-Manchu 

Canton      plot  against  the  throne  of  China         .  ,    ,  .  _  .    .   . 

"""'     became  a  revolution  on  a  small  P"™ce  cbihg,  who  las' 

scale.     It  Started  with  a  riot  in  Canton,  the  coNSTrrnrioNAL 

metropolis  of   Southern   China,   and   more  to  constitute  a  monopoly.     Both  measures 

bitterly  opposed — perhaps  because  farther  off  were  defeated  by  popular  majorities  of  more 

— than  any  other  part  of  the  Empire,  to  the  than  250,000  votes.    The  total  vote  on  these 

Manchu  dynasty.    It  is  not  easy,  at  this  dis-  measures  was  approximately  a  million  and  a 

tance,  to  understand  the  details  of  Chinese  quarter,  out  of  a  total  population  of  four  and 

popular  movements.     Economic  conditions  a  quarter   millions.      This  is  an   unusually 

centering  in  the  famine  in  the  south  and  the  large  proportion  of  the  voting  streng'th;  ap- 

plague  in  the  north,  however,  have  been  the  parently  nearly  everybody  went  to  the  polls. 

moving  causes  of  the  present  revolutionary  Each  of  the  States  voted  solidly  against  the 

disturbances.    By  the  middle  of  last  month  propositions,  except  Western  Australia,  which 

these  had  assumed  grave  proportions.    Sev-  gave  small  majorities  of  approximately  500 

eral  cities  were  taken  by  the  rebels  and  many  for   them.      A   heated   campaign  had   been 

lives  and  much  property  destroyed.     Amer-  fought  on  these  questions.    The  idea  of  state 

leans  have  a  special  interest  in  the  preserva-  rights  as  opposed  to  too  much  "federaliza-  ■ 

tionoflawandorderinSouthChina,sincethere  tion"  has  been  a  burning  question  in  Aus- 

are  many  American  mission  stations  in  that  tralia  for  several  years.   The  bills  embodying 

section  of  the  Empire,  the  propositions  were  passed  last  November 

by  both  Houses  of  the  Federal  Parliament, 

AuK'iiiia    '^^°  important  constitutional  subject  to  a  popular  referendum.    The  meas- 

n'li  (*•     questions  were  submitted  to  a  ures  were  vigorously  advocated  by  the  So- 

Mtrmdu-t  pQpujgj.  referendum  in  Australia  cialist  and  labor  parties,  and  their  rejection 

on  April  26.    The  first  proposed  to  give  the  is  looked  upon  as  a  serious  setback  for  labor 

Federal  Parliament  power  over  all  matters  as  an  organized  political  movement  in  Aus- 

of  trade,  commerce,  and  industry  within  the  tralia.     The  labor  party,  which  went  into 

Commonwealth.     The  second  provided  for  power  in  the  Commonwealth  last  summer, 

the  nationalization  of  monopolies,  and  for  has  heretofore  had  things  pretty  much  its  own 

giving  the  Federal  government  power  to  take  way'in  the  legislature.    It  has  been  in  favor  of 

possession,    upon   equitable    terms,   of    any  liberal  emigration  laws  for  the  white  races, 

enterprise  officially  declared  by  Parliament  and  has  done  a  great  deal  toward  building  up 
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THE  THREE  BIG  MEN  OF  THE  NEWLY  CONSTTTUTED  CHINESE  CABINET 

(Prom  left  la  right,  I,  Hsu  Shih-ChanB.  rormerly  President  of  the  Board  of  Posts  and  Communjcations.  who  becomes  one  of 

the  Vice- Premiers;  i,  Liang  Tun  Yen.  Vice-President  of  the  Foreign  Board— the  Wai  Wu  Pu— who  betomei 

the  real  Minister  of  Foreign  Affsirs— the  Premier  being  only  nominal  Foreign  Minister;  j.  Na- 

Tung,  ci-President  of  the  Foreign  Board,  who  also  becomes  a  VicC'Prcmier) 

the  country.  The  platform  upon  which  it  ization  of  monopolies;  a  graduated  tax  on  un- 
was  elected  is  not  a  long  one.  Its  princi-  improved  lands;  a  Commonwealth  bank; 
pal  planks  demand  the  maintenance  of  a  reduction  of  public  borrowing;  and  insurance 
"White  Australia";  Protection;  the  national-  against  unemployment. 


(Intenor)  (Agriculture  and  Commerce)  (War) 

CHINESE  CABINET  MINISTERS  OF  WIDE  EXPERIENCE 
CTbese  three  lower  portraits  are  reproduced  fitwo  the  Far  Easlirn  Rmnp  of  Shanghai) 
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(State  University  of  Iowa)  (UniveraLly  of  New  Yoclil  (Boiton  University) 

THREE   UNIVERStTY   PRESIDENTS   RECENTLY   APPOINTED 

During  the  past  tew  weeks  sev-  sity,  has  been  unanimously  elected  president 
""of"  eral  university  presidencies  have  of  the  University  of  Vermont  and  State  Agri- 
""'"""""  been  filled  by  the  election  of  men  cultural  College,  This  vacancy  was  caused 
already  eminent  in  academic  service.  As  a  year  ago  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Matthew  H. 
a  successor  to  Chancellor  McCracken,  of  the  Buckham,  who  had  been  the  university's 
New  York  University,  the  trustees  of  that  chief  executive  for  nearly  forty  years.  Presi- 
institution  were  successful  in  securing  Dr.  dent  Buckham,  like  President  Murlin,  is  a 
Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown,  for  the  past  five  native  of  Ohio,  that  prolific  mother  of  col- 
years  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa-  leges  and  college  administrators, 
tion.     Dr.  Brown  will  begin  his  new  duties 

with  the  cordial  assurance  of  the  cooperation  i„t„tii     ^^  alluding,  last  month,  to  the 

of  Columbia  University  and  the  College  of  the  m  nart     burning  of  the  New  York  State 

City  of  New  York  in  the  broad  field  of  aca-  *"''*'      Library  at  Albany,  mention  was 

demic  work  at  the  metropolis  of  the  nation,  made  of  the  high  value  placed  upon  early  Am- 

The  new  president  of  the  Iowa  State  Univer-  erican  imprints  and  manuscript  sources  of 

sity  is  Dr.  John  G.  Bowman,  a  native  of  Iowa  American  history.    Many  of  the  books  and 

and  a  graduate  of  the  university,  who  has  manuscripts  that  were  lost  in  the  Albany  fire 

done  graduate  work  in  the  East,  and  for  the  can  never,  by  any  possibility,  be  duplicated, 

past  four  years  has  been  secretary  of  the  Car-  and  librarians  have  been  baflled  in  any  at- 

negie  Foundation.    Dr.  Bowman's  work  has  tempt  to  make  an  accurate  estimate  of  the 

brought  him  in  touch  with  the  most  recent  money  loss  to  the  State  of  New  York  occa- 

developments  of  college  education  through-  sioned  by  this  needless  fire.     A  striking  illus- 

out  the  country,  and,  for  a   man  of  thirty-  tration  of  the  value  placed  by  coUectorsupon 

four,  he  is  exceptionally  well  qualified  for  the  rare  books  was  afforded,  last  month,  in  the 

important  responsibilities  of  State  university  sale  of  the  private  library  gathered  by  the  late 

administration.     Boston  University  has  re-  Robert  Hoe  of  New  York.     The  first  section 

cently  called  to  its  presidency  Dr.  Lemuel  H.  of  this  library,  consisting  of  3500  lots,  brought 

Murlin,  who  has  been  president  of  Baker  an  average  of  nearly  $300  each,  or  an  aggre- 

University,  Kansas,  since  1894,  while  Dr.  Guy  gate  closely  approaching  $1,000,000,  and  far 

Potter  Benton,  for  more  than  eight  years  exceeding  the  receipts  of  any  pre\-ious  auction 

president  of  Miami  University,  Ohio,  and  sale  of  books  in  the  world's  history.     The 

former  president  of  the  Upper  Iowa  Univer-  most  important  Item  of  the  sale  was  the 
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famous  Gutenberg  Bible,  which  brought  the 
astonishing  price  of  $50,000.  Hardly  less 
remarkable,  however,  was  the  interest  dis- 
played in  rare  Americana.  The  record  price 
of  $10,000  was  paid  for  a  copy  of  John  Win- 
throp's  "  Declaration  of  Former  Passages  and 
Proceedings  Betwixt  the  English  and  the 
Narrowgansetts  with  Their  Confederates," 
published  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  1645,  by 
John  Daye.  This  is  said  to  be  the  first  book 
on  historical  subjects  printed  in  English 
America,  and  chronologically  the  third  sur- 
viving example  of  the  Daye  press  at  Cam- 
bridge. It  is  one  of  only  four  known  copies, 
two  of  which  are  in  public  institutions. 

Literaru  Perhaps  in  this  connection  it  may 
Trtaiart  not  be  amiss  to  direct  attention  to 
Hoiim  jjjp  ^^^  historical  institutions  in 
this  country  that  are  devoting  themselves 
especially  to  the  collecting  of  early  American 
imprints.  One  such  institution,  the  Ameri- 
can Antiquarian  Society,  at  Worcester,  Mass., 
is  now  attempting  to  make  a  collection  of  all 
American  imprints  up  to  i8jo.  It  is  also  per- 
fecting its  files  of  American  newspapers,  of 
which  it  possesses  a  remarkably  large  number. 
Our  careless  American  public  has  given  too 
little  thought  to  the  importance  of  such  his- 
torical materials.  Even  now  the  work  of  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society  on  manu- 
scripts has  been  abandoned  for  lack  of  funds, 
although  its  value  is  clearly  revealed  by  the 
publications  of  former  years.  Such  institu- 
tions as  that  at  Worcester  should  be  liberally 
supported  by  Americans  of  wealth  who  de- 
sire to  foster  historical  research  and  thus  to 
stimulate  the  interest  of  the  rising  generation 
in  our  national  heritage.  Besides  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  at  Washington,  the  nation 
can  now  boast  of  several  modern  buildings 
especially  plarmed  for  the  housing  of  just  such 
literary  treasures  as  those  which  needlessly 
perished  at  Albany.  Only  last  month  the 
doors  of  the  beautiful  and  commodious  New 
York  Public  Library  were  thrown  open  after 
a  decade  spent  in  construction.  Tiiis  build- 
ing is  described  and  pictured  on  page  701  of 
this  numlier.  It  is  one  of  the  three  or  four 
leading  structures  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  and 
within  its  massive  walls  the  rich  collections 
of  Americana  and  other  rare  books,  manu- 
scripts, and  prints  amassed  during  the  history 
of  the  Lenox  Library,  and  the  newspaper  files 
and  series  of  documents  of  the  old  Astor  Li- 
brary will  have  as  safe  a  storage  place  as  man 
can  devise.  The  building  will  accommodate 
3,000,000  volumes  and  nearly  2000  readers 
at  one  time. 


COL.   THOMAS   V 


CofoB«;  ^"  "-^^  death  of  Col.  Thomas 
HitBi'son  and  Wentworth  Higginson,  at  Cam- 
^"""*"-^"*' bridge,  Mass.,  last  month,  there 
passed  away  the  last  of  the  little  group  of  New 
England  radicals  whose  names,  a  generation 
ago,  were  household  words  throughout  the 
North.  Colonel  Higginson  had  won  a  bril- 
liant reputation  as  an  anti-slavery  advocate 
some  years  before  the  Ci\-il  War,  but  that  was 
only  one  of  the  causes  that  he  championed. 
As  early  as  1850,  he  had  signed  a  call  for  a  na- 
tional woman  suffrage  con^'ention,  and  in 
later  years,  as  editor  of  the  Woman's  Journal, 
and  through  other  channels,  he  rendered  con- 
spicuous service  to  the  movement  for  woman's 
advancement,  not  only  on  political  lines,  but 
in  many  phases  of  social  reform.  His  advo- 
cacy of  woman's  rights  was  always  marked  by 
breadth  and  liberality,  suffused  by  the  kindli- 
ness of  feeling  that  was  inseparable  from  his 
disposition.  The  later  developments  of  the 
equal  suffrage  agitation,  one  of  which  was  il- 
lustrated by  the  great  parade  in  New  York 
City  on  May  6,  may  not  have  altt^ether  met 
with  Colonel  Higginson's  approval,  but  that 
did  not  deter  him  from  a  vigorous  advocacy 
of  the  main  principle  at  is,sue  even  to  the  very 
last  of  his  unusually  active  literary  career. 


THE  SUFFRAGETTE  PARADE  OF  MAY  6  COMING  DOWN  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


RECORD   OF  CURRENT   EVENTS 


•9") 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS 
April    21. — The    House    passes    the    Canadian 
Reciprocity  bill  by  vote  of  266  to  89. 

April  24. — The  Senate  confirms  the  appoint- 
ments of  Curtis  Guild,  Jr.,  as  ambassador  to  Rus- 
sia, W.  W.  Rockhill  as  ambasasdor  to  Turkey,  and 
Henry  S.  Boutell  as  minister  to  Switzerland. 


Farmers'  Free  List  bill  is  begun. 

April  a?.— In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Frye  (Rep.,  Me.) 
resigns  as  president  pro  tempore.  .  .  .  The  House 
passes  the  Reapportionment  bill. 

April  z8,^In  the  Senate,  the  personnel  of  the 
standing  committees  is  announced  and  approved 
after  a  protest  by  Mr.  LaFollette  {Rep.,  wis.)  on 
behalf  of  the  twelve  "progressive"  Republican 
members. 

May  I. — The  Senate  discusses  the  proposed 
Canadian  reciprocity  agreement. 

May  4.^In  the  Senate,  the  hour  of  meeting  is 
set  for  2  o'clock.  ...  In  the  House,  Mr.  Hill  (Rep., 
Conn.)  ac^ues  strongly  against  the  Canadian 
reciprocity  bill. 

May  8.— The  House,  after  a  discussion  lasting 
two  weeks,  passes  the  Farmers'  Free  List  bill,  with- 
out amendment,  by  a  vote  of  236  to  109. 

May  9, — The  House  votes  to  investigate  the 
Post-Office  Department  and  the  Sugar  Trust. 

May  II. — In  the  Senate,  a  number  of  "insur- 

S'nt"   Republicans  prevent   the  election   of   Mr. 
allinger  (Rep..  N.  H.),  the  ---' 

president  pro  tem. 


May  16.— The  Senate  confirms 
of  Henry  L.  Stimson  as  Secretary  of  War.  .  .  .  The 
House  adopts  a  resolution  providing  for  an  investi- 
gation of  the  Steel  Trust. 

May  17-18. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Crawford  (Rep., 
S.  D,)  speaks  against  reciprocity  with  Canada. 

May  201 — The  House  debates  the  provisions  of 
the  Arizona  constitution. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN 

April  22.— Governor  Eberhart,  of  Minnesota, 
signs  the  bill  providing  for  the  nomination  of 
United  States  Senators  by  direct  vote. 

April  23.— Postmaster-General  Hitchcock  an- 
nounces that  a  deficit  of  (17,600,000  has  been 
wiped  out  during  the  past  two  years. 

April  24.— Gen.  Theodore  A.  Bingham,  formerly 
Police  Commissioner,  is  appointed  chief  engineer  of 
the  Bureau  of  Highways  m  New  York  City. 

April  25. — Samuel  Adams,  of  Chicago,  is  ap- 
pointed First  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

April  27. — President  Taft,  speaking  at  a  dinner 
in  New  \'ork  City,  makes  an  extended  plea  for 
reciprocity  with  Canada. 

April  28.^Lloyd  C.  Griscom  resigns  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Ne*  York  County  Republican 
Committee.  .  .  .  Capt.  John  A.  Gibbons  is  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  the  Naval  Academy  at 
Annapolis. 

April  30. — The  close  of  the  Treasury's  fiscal  year 
shows  a  surplus  as  against  last  year's  deficit. 

May  1. — Charles  H.  Hyde,  Chamberlain  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  is  indicted  by  a  grand  jury, 
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charged    with    accepting   bribes.  . .  .  The    United  providing  that  the  President,  Vice-President,  and 

States  Supreme  Court  decides  that  the  federal  gov-  governors  of  states  may  not  be  elected  for  a  second 

ernment    controls   the    forest    reserves,    not    the  term.  . . .  The   first   parliament  of  the   Union  of 

States.  South  Africa  comes  to  an  end. 

May  2. — A  grand  jury  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  be-  April  25-26. — Several  attempts  by  the  Unionists 
gins  an  investigation  of  the  charges  of  legislative  to  amend  the  Government's  Veto  bill  are  defeated 
bribery. .  .  .  The  Ohio  Senate  passes  the  House  bill  by  large  majorities  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
providing  for  the  Oregon  plan  of  electing  United  ^pril  26.— A  Government  measure  before  the 
States  Senators  by  direct  vote. .  .  .James  H.  Pres-  Prussian  Diet  appropriates  $i35,750,ooo  for  railway 
ton  (Dem.)  is  elected  mayor  of  Baltimore.  improvements The  voters  of  Australia  reject 

May  3. — The  Massachusetts  Senate  rejects  the   two  measures,  urged  by  the  commonwealth  govern- 
federal  income-tax  resolution  passed  by  the  House,    ment,  which  would  increase  federal  control  over 
.  .  .  Five  members  of  the  Ohio  General  Assembly   commerce  and  industry, 
are  indicted  on  the  charge  of  soliciting  bribes.  April  27.— A  serious  revolutionary  outbreak  oc- 

May  4. — Robert  R.  Moore  is  appointed  Cham-   curs  at  Canton,  China, 
berlain  of  the  City  of  New  York,  succeeding  Mr.       jyiay  i.— Quiet  is  restored  at  Canton,  but  the 
Hyde,  who  resigned  following  his  indictment.  insurrectionists  capture  five  small  towns  in  the 

May  6. — ^The  biennial  session  of  the  Colorado   vicinity. 
Legislature  comes  to  an  end  without  the  choice  of       ]viay  2.— The  British  House  of  Commons  passes 
a  successor  to  the  late  Senator  Hughes.  ^ost  of  the  important  clauses  of  the  Government's 

May  7. — President  Taft  informs  a  delegation  of   bill  curtailing  the  power  of  the  upper  house, 
farmers  that  he  believes  reciprocity  with  Canada  to       May  4.— David  Lloyd-George,  Chancellor  of  the 
be  good  for  all  the  people  of  the  United  States  and    British  Exchequer,  explains  in  the  House  of  Com- 
dechnes  to  argue  the  matter  with  them.  ^ons    the    Government's    scheme    of    insurance 

May  10. — The  Pennsylvania  House  ratifies  the  against  sickness  and  unemployment.  . .  .  Ambassa- 
proposed  income-tax  amendment.  dor  Bryce  and  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  confer  at  Ottawa 

May  12.— Jacob  M.  Dickinson  resigns  his  port-  regarding  the  preservation  of  Pacific  seal  herds, 
folio  as  Secretary  of  War;  Henry  L.  Stimson  Mays. — The  bill  giving  women  the  right  to  vote 
(Rep.),  of  New  York,  is  appointed  to  succeed  him.    passes  its  second  reading  in  the  British  Parliament 

May   15.— The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United    by  vote  of  255  to  88 The  Portuguese  bishops 

States  declares  the  Standard  Oil  Company  to  be  a   decide  that  the  Government's  Separation  law  is  not 

combination  in  restraint  of  trade  and  orders  its  dis-   acceptable  to  them. 

solution  within  six  nionths;  the  Court  also  sets       May  6. — Peace  negotiations  between  the  Mexi- 

aside  the  sentence  of  imprisonment  for  contempt   can  Government  and  the  insurgent  General  Madero 

imposed  upon  Samuel  Gompers,  Frank  Morrison,   come  to  an  end;  the  rebels  again  prepare  to  attack 

and  John  Mitchell  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the   Juarez. 

District  of  Columbia. . . .  The  Democratic  mem-       jviay  7.— President  Diaz  of  Mexico  declares  that 

bers  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the   he  is  willing  to  resign  after  peace  has  been  restored. 

House  fail  to  reach  an  agreement  regarding  a  re-   .  _  An  anarchist  plot  against  the  Minister  of  the 

duction  of  the  tariff  on  wool Governor  Dix   interior  and  the  Prefect  of  Police  is  discovered  in 

urges  the  people  of  New  York  to  cooperate  toward   Paris. ...  The    Nicaraguan   Assembly   authorizes 
the  prevention  of  forest  fires.  President  Estrada  to  arrange  an  American  loan. 

May  i6.-The  150,000,000  Panama  Canal  bond  ^ay  8.-The  Chinese  Grand  Council  is  abolished 
^sue  is  thrown  open  to  popular  subscription  ,  ^y  imperial  edict  and  a  constitutional  cabinet  of 
Three  more  Ohio  legislators  are  indicted  for  bribe  ^^  members  substituted.  .  .  .  Lord  Lansdowne's 
solicitation.  I^jjj  ^^^  ^^^  reconstitution  of  the  British  House  of 

May  17.— A  special  investigating  committee  of   Lords  is  introduced  and  passes  its  first  reading. 

the   Illinois  Senate  reports  that  the  election  of    .  .  .  Emperor  William  of  Germany  is  reported  to 

United  States  Senator  Lonmer  could  not  have  been   have  made  an  inspection  of  forts  on  the  French 

accomplished  without  bribery  and  corruption.  .  .  .    frontier. 

President   Taft   sends  to  the  Senate   the  Tariff       \it^„  />      tu^v  c^^^^^  n     ^    c  \     ^  •    j    'a 
n^o^^'c  ^«r>^^<.  ««  <.u«  «..:«*  ^r.^^^  :«^..o*.^,  :«  ♦u         ^^V  9- — Ihe  Supreme  Court  of  Austna  decides 

years  ago,   is  dead.  ...  The  first  court  of  King 
.May  18.— The  Illinois  Senateadopts a  resolution   George  V.  is  held  at  Buckingham  Palace. 

f^l'rJmlr'L^o^Hinln'^'''  ^"^'^  '"  '''''^^"  '^"^       ^^^^  ^^-Thc  Mexican  insurgents  capture  the 
Lonmer  investigation.  ^i^y  ^^  j^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  prisoners  of  General  Na- 

May  19.— The  Government  brings  suit  at  New  varro  and  his  entire  command Juan  Estrada 

York  against  the  so-called  Lumber  Trust  of  the  resigns  as  President  of  Nicaragua,  Vice-President 

Eastern  States,  alleging  unreasonable  restraint  of  Diaz  assuming  the  presidency  and  appointing  a 

trade.  cabinet. . . .  The  Duma  votes  $2,000,000  to  fight 

«^.  .^«^^   A^T,^  ^^,^«.^T.*„^,«,    „^,.«.^ .  cholera  and  the  plague  in  Russia. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN  ^.                r-         -        i,m    ■,         t              ,... 

...            rj.,      r                ......  May  II. — Francisco  Madero,  Jr.,  proclaims  him- 

\.  M-     M^'                       constitutional  election  is  self  provisional  president  of  Mexico  and  appoints 

held  in  Monaco.  a  ministry.  .  .  .  Baron  Rosen,  ambassador  to  the 

April  24. — Unionist  amendments  to  the  second  United  States,  is  appointed  temporary  director  of 

clause  of  the  Veto  bill  are  defeated  by  large  majori-  the  Russian  foreign  office, 

ties  in  the  British  House  of  Commons.  May  15.— The  Veto  bill  is  passed  on  its  third 

April  25 — An  armistice  is  declared  between  the  reading  in  the  House  of  Commons,  by  a  majority 

insurgents  and  the  federal  troops  in  Mexico.  .  .  .  of  362  to  241. . . .  Francisco  Madero  and  Judge 

The  Mexican  Chamber  of  Deputies  adopts  bills  Carbajal,  representative  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 
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ment,  confer  at  Juarez  regarding  peace  terms.  .  .  . 
Prince  Lidj  Jeassu,  fifteen  years  old,  is  proclaimed 
Emperor  m  Abyssinia. 

May  i6.— The  Veto  bill  passes  its  first  reading  in 
the  British  House  of  Lords.  ,  ,  .  The  budget  as  pre- 
sented by  Chancellor  Lloyd-George  provides  a  sal- 
ary for  members  of  Parliament. 

May  17. — Seizor  de  la  Barra,  Mexican  minister 
of  foreign  relations,  announces  that  President  Diaz 
and  Vice-President  Corral  will  resign  before  May 
31.  .  . .  The  Finnish  diet  is  dissolved. 

May  21. — A  treaty  of  peace  is  signed  at  Juarez 
between  the  official  representative  of  the  Mexican 
Government  and  three  of  the  insurgent  leaders; 
President  Diaz  is  to  resign  and  Senor  de  la  Barra  is 
to  serve  as  Provisional  President. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

April  21. — The  American  troops  near  the  Mexi- 
can border  are  ordered  to  enforce  strictly  the  neu- 
trality laws. 

April  22. — President  Diaz  frees  Blatt,  Converse, 
and  Brown,  the  Americans  who  had  been  in  a  Mexi- 
can jail  for  two  months,  charged  with  aiding  the 
insurgents. 

April  24.^11  nited  States  officials  in  Porto  Rico 
arrest  Ex-President  Morales  of  Santo  Domii^o,  his 
Vice-President,  and  a  general,  charging  them  with 
plotting  to  organize  a  military  expedition- against 
the  Dominican  government. 

April  26. — Mexico  formally  protests  to  Great 
Britain  against  the  landing  of  British 
San  Quentin,  Lower  California. 

April  27. — France  notifies  the  signati 
Algeciras  convention  that  French  intei 
Morocco  is  necessary  to  protect  foreigners  at  Fez. 

May  3. — The   ministers  of  Haiti  and   Santo 
Domingo,  at  Washington,  are  instructed  to  draw  up 
,    and  sign  a  protocol  submitting  the  long-standing 
boundary  dispute  to  arbitration. 

May  5. — Ratifications  of  the  Anglo- Japanese 
commerical  treaty  are  exchanged  at  Tokyo.  .  .  . 
Russia  inquires  of  Japan  her  reason  for  establishing 
a  consulate  at  Aigun,  Manchuria,  near  the  frontier. 
...The  International  Opium  Cot^ress  is  post- 
poned until  July,  igi2. 

May  8. — Germany  warns  France  of  the  serious 
consequences  that  might  follow  a  French  occupa- 
tion of  Fez.  ...  An  a^emcnt  between  China  and 
Great  Britain,  providing  for  the  gradual  extinction 
of  the  Chinese  production  and  importation  of 
opium,  is  signed  at  Pelting. 

May  9. — President  FalliJres  of  France  is  warmly 
welcomed  on  a  visit  to  Brussels. 

May  17. — ^The  draft  of  a  general  treaty  of  arbi- 
tration is  submitted  by  Secretary  of  State  Knox 
to  the  British  and  French  ambassadors.  . .  .  The 
German- American  potash  conference  at  Hamburg. 
reaches  an  agreement  regarding  prices  and  taxes. 

May  20. — The  $30,000,000  loan  for  the  con- 
struction of  railways  in  Hunan  and  Hupci  prov- 
inces, China,  is  signed  at  Peking  by  representa- 
tives of  American,  British,  French  and  German 
bankers. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH 

April  22. — John  J.  McNamara,  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Inlernational  Association  of 
Bridge  and  Structural  Iron  Workers,  is  arrested 
with  two  other  men,  charged  with  responsibility  for 
the  dynamiting  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  building, 
in  October,  1910. . . .  Thirty-two  persons  are  killed 


by  the  collapse  ot  a  railroad  bridge  over  a  gorge  in 
Cape  Colony.  .  .  .  The  American  pavilion  at  the 
International  Art  Exhibition,  Rome,  is  formally 
opened  by  the  Italian  King  and  Queen. 

April  23. — The  German  census  shows  a  large  in- 
crease in  the  male  population,  and  a  falling  death 
rate.  .  .  .  The  Pacific  Mail  steamer  Asia  is  wrecked 
200  miles  south  of  Shanghai. 

April  24.— Dr.  Elmer  E.  Brown,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  is  chosen  as  chan- 
cellor of  New  York  University.  ...  A  copy  of  the 
Guttenberg  Bible,  the  first  important  work  to  be 
printed  from  movable  type,  is  sold  at  auction  in 
New  York  City  for  (50,000. 

April  25. — Official  figures  show  a  total  of  95,884 
deaths  from  the  bubonic  plague  in  India  during 

April  27. — John  W.  Alexander's  painting,  "Sun- 
light," isawarded  first  prize  at  the  international  art 
exhibition  of  the  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsbui^. 

April  28. — Premier  Asquith  and  Mr.  Balfour, 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  are  among  those  attend- 
ing a  meeting  at  the  London  Guildhall  to  further  an 
arbitration  treaty  with  the  United  States. 

April  29. — The  derailment  of  a  school-teachers' 
excursion  train  near  Easton,  Pa.,  results  in  the 
death  of  twelve  persons.  .  .  .  The  International 
Exhibition  of  Industries  and  L,abor  is  opened  at 
Turin,  Italy. 

April  30. — The  first  of  a  series  of  observances  of 
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Cardinal    Gibbons*  jubilee  is  held  at  Baltimore.        April  25. — Charles  Wertheimer,  the  well-known 

. .  .  Fire  destroys  about  one-third  of  the  city  of  London  ait  collector,  60. 

Bangor,  Me.,  rendering  thousands  homeless  and       April  26.— Rev.  Dr.  Peter  Henry  Steenstra,  of 

causmg  a  property  loss  amounting  to  $2,500,000.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  a  leading  authority  on  the  Old 

May  I. — The  Lehigh  Valley,  Ontario  &  Western,  Testament,  78. 
and  Delaware  &  Hudson  railroads  decide  to  sell       April  27.— Henry  W.  Carey,  a  prominent  Mich i- 

their  coal  property  in  accordance  with  the  Supreme  g^n  lumberman  60 

Court   decision. .    .Serious  disturbances   marked       ^  ^j  3o.-Dr.  Cameron  Piggotty,  professor  of 

t^he  observance  of  May  Day- by  the  workmen  of  chemisti^  in  the  University  of  the  ^uth,  55. 

M^y  2  -The  $10,000  prize  offered  by  the  Metro-  ear^l^^^eo^;  o^^^^^^^^^  ^^^i^t^H 

pohtan  Opera   Company    of   New  York,   for  an  Smith,  a  well-known  writer  on  religious  subjects, 
American  opera  is  awarded  to  Hbratio  W.  Parker  '  Catherine  Cooper  Hopley,  an  English  au^ 

and  Brian  Hooker.  (^^^j^y    ^^    ^^p^j,^^    ^^    birdsf .  . .  John    Henr>' 

May  4.— Twenty-one  new  indictments  are  re-  Flagg,  former  clerk  of  the  United  States  Senate,  68. 
turned  at  Los  Angeles  against  the  three  alleged       ,,  r^  %     t-x^     a         cl      i^i-o- 

dynamiters  of  the  nme5  building.  ...  The  German      .^^y  /^'—^J'\^    Tl'^w^'^'l    ^^f^^'    ^^^    ^t^^^ 

Antarctic  expedition  under  Lieutenant   Filchner  aeronaut.  ..  John  HVanderpoel,  for  more  than 

sails  from  Hamburg.  ...  The  Congress  of  Interna-  ^^'^Y  y^^l  ^^^^Z  ""^  ^^^^'''^  ^'^^  painting  m  the 

tional  Law,  at  Madrid,  confirms  the  right  to  use  -^^  Institute  of  Chicago,  53. 
aerial  craft  in  war.  May  3. — Nils  Poulson,  of  New  York,  a  promi- 

May  5.— Lincoln  Beachey  flies  over  the  capitol  "^"^  engineer  and  iron  manufacturer,  68. 
at    Washington   in   an   aeroplane The   Third        May  4.— Albert  Beard  Kittredge,  formerly  Sena- 
Peace  Congress,  in  session  at  Baltimore,  endorses  tor   from   South    Dakota,  50 Karl  von  Hier- 

James  Speyer's  plan  for  financial  neutrality  during  onvmi,    Hungarian    Minister    of    Commerce 

war.  Adolph  Woermann,  a  leader  in  German  shipping, 

May  6. — ^Three  thousand  women  parade  in  New  ^^* 
York  City  in  furtherance  of  the  cause  of  woman        May  5. — Edgar  A.  Spencer,  Justice  of  the  Su- 

suffrage.  preme  Court  of  New  York,  63. 

May  8.— -Dr.  Frederic  A.   Lucas  is  appointed       May  6.— Halsey  Cooley  Ives,  director  of  the 

director  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  His-  St.  Louis  Museum  of  Art,  64 John  T.  Bird,  ex- 

tory,  in  New  York Fire  destroys  a  large  section  Congressman  and  formeriy  vice-chancellor  of  New 

of  the  town  of  Yamagata,  Japan.  .  .  .  The  breaking  Jersey,  82. 

of  an  ice  dam  floods  Fairbanks,  Alaska.  May  8. — Rev.  Dr.  John  H.  DeForest,  a  veteran 

May  II. — A  committee  representing  400  mem-  Congregational  minister  in  Japan, 
bers  of  the   British   House  of  Commons  pledge       May  9. — Thomas  Wentworth    Higginson,   the 

themselves  to  further  the  Anglo-American  arbitra-  historian  and  essayist,  87. 
tion  movement.  May     10.— Rear-Adm.     William     C.     Gibson. 

May  12.— King  George  and  Queen  Mary  open  at  U.  S.  N.,  retired,  73 Nathan  C.  Giflfin,  a  promi- 

London  the  Festival  of  Empire,  an  exposition  of  nent  Wisconsin  lawyer  and  jurist,  78. 

the  empire's  resources.  May   13.— Charles  G.  Warner,   formerly  vice- 

May  14. — The  general  assembly  of  the  Interna-  president  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway,  67. 
tional   Institute  of  Agriculture   meets  at   Rome;        May  14.— William  R.  A  Wilson,  M.D.,  a  writer 

King  Victor  Emmanuel  congratulates  the  Amen-  of  books  for  boys  41. 

cans  on  their  representative  delegation.  ,,         _       .,.'      '  ^,       li*      r  i^^ 

...  .  ^         .  .     ,  May  15. — Abiram  Chamberlain,  formerly  Gov- 

May  15.— A  lockout  of  40,000  workmen  is  de-  ^rnor  of  Connecticut,  74-  •  •  •  James  Smith,  chair- 

clared  at  Copenhagen  by  the  employers  federation,  ^^^  ^f  ^he  manufacturing  committee  of  the  Stand- 

efforts  to  settle  the  difficulty  having  failed.  ^rd  Oil  Company,  53.  .  . .  Charles  Hamlin,  briga- 

May  16. — A  massive  memorial  to  Queen  Vic-  dier-general  of  volunteers  in  the  Civil  War,  73. 
toria.  in  the  plaza  before  Buckingham  Palace,  is       jyiay  17.— Ex-Congressman  William  B.  Baker, 

unveiled  by  King  George.  of  South  Dakota,  known  as  "the  father  of  the  rural 

May  18.— A  fire  at  the  Kansas  City  stockyards  free    delivery,"    71 General    Allyne    Gushing 

kills  a   thousand   sheep Guy   Potter   Benton,  Litchfield,  a  cavalry  officer  during  the  Civil  War, 

president  of  Miami  University  (Ohio),  is  elected  7c Samuel  Scudder,  the  naturalist  and  author 

president  of  the  University  of  Vermont.  of  works  on  butterflies,  74- . .  •  Admiral  Rodney 

May  21.— Henri  M.  Berteaux,  French  Minister  Maclaine  Lloyd,  of  the  British  navy,  retired,  70. 
of  War,  and  Premier  Monis  are  struck  by  an  aero-        May  18.— Gustav  Mahler,  the  eminent  composer 

plane  at  Issy-les-Moulineaux;  the  former  is  killed  and  conductor,  50 Prof.  Marcus  N.  Horton, 

and  the  latter  severely  injured.  for  many  years  identified  with  secondary  schools  in 

New  York  State  and  one  of  the  oldest  graduates  of 

OBITUARY  Williams  College,  81 Very  Rev.  James  McGill, 

April  21.— Rear-Adm.  Richard  Inch,  U.  S.  N..  of  Philadelphia,  a  widely  known  Roman  Catholic 

retired,  67.  P^^st,  84. 

April  22.— Harry  Fenn,  painter  in  water  colors       May  20.~Frederick  Porter  Vinton,  the  Boston 

and  illustrator  of  books,   73.  .  .  .  John   Passmore  portrait  painter,  65. 

Edwards,  the  English  publicist,  philanthropist,  and        May  21. — Henri     Maurice     Berteailx,     French 

peace  advocate,  88.  Minister  of  War,  59. 
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*TPHE  loiig-a.wa!tecl  decision  of  the  Supreme 
^  Court  in  the  Standard  Oil  case  was 
Tendered  on  May  15.  Pending  the  result 
of  the  court's  deliberations,  the  whole  in- 
dustrial machine  had  been  allowed  to  slow 
down.  Now  that  the  verdict  is  known,  how- 
ever, Uncle  Sam  can  resume  normal  speed. 
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WEATHER  clearing! 

Ptom  the  Emit  (Brooklyn)  number  of   articles   on    the    free    list    and 

materially   reducing    the    tariff    on  others. 
Further  comment  on  the  Standard  Oil  de-  The  activity  of  the  House,  in  fact,  has  piled 
cision  will  be  found  in  our  editorial  pages,   up  several  important  measures  at  the  door 
Congress,  also,  has  put  some  industrial  com-  of  the  Senate  for  action  by  that  body. 
binations  on  the  "anxious  seat."     Resolu-       Schedule  "K,"  dealing  with  wool,  lias  been 
tions  have  been  passed  by  the  House  and 
committees  appointed,  to  investigate  both 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company.    Mean- 
while the  House  has   been  attacking  "the 
interests"   from    another   angle,   putting  a 
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an  object  of  particular  interest  to  Congress,  spite  of  the  brief  and  simple  formula  supplied 
and  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  rates  on  by  Mr.  Carnegie.     His  suggestions,  as  shown 
this  class  of  goods  was  provided  for  in  the  in  the  cartoon  below,  will,  however,  appeal  to 
House  bill  last  month.     This  business  of  the  large  majority  of  the  American  people, 
tariff-making  is  no  easy  matter,  as  the  Demo-  But  to  the.  stand-pat  protectionists,  anything 
cratic  majority  no  doubt  fully  realizes,  in   in  the  nature  of  downward  revision  looks  very 
much  like  killing  the  goose  that  lays  the  gold- 
en eggs — which  Dame  Democracy  is  pictured 
as  doing  in  the  cartoon  below. 
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From  the  Salurday  Clobc  (Utica) 

The  presentation  to  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  attention  by  reason  of  its  liberal  use  of  the 
of  a  gold  medal  by  the  representatives  of  "  recall "  privilege  in  its  city  charter. 
twenty-one  American  republics  was  a  fittinf; 
recognition  of  the  material  aid  rendered  by 
him  to  the  cause  of  peace  and  friendship  be- 
tween nations.  Mr.  McCiitcheon's  cartoon 
on  this  page  rightly  suggests  that  labor,  forits 
own  best  interests,  should  be  foremost  in  the 
fight  against  the  use  of  violence  in  its  behalf. 
We  are  reminded  by  Mr.  Rogers'  cartoon  that 
Tacoma  has  recently  attracted  a  good  deal  of 


"now   that  I    so   SOON   AM   DONE 
I  WONDER  WBAT  I  WAS  BECVN  Fi 

Prom  the  Hiralil  (Nc*  York) 
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THE   CORONATION    MAGNET 


llOfr 


1-  City) 


The  coronation  of  George  the  Fifth  this 
month  will  draw  many  \'isitors  from  this  side 
to  the  great  royal  show,  making  John  Bull  the 
richer  by  a  considerable  number  of  American 
dollars.  The  brilliant  record  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey iegislature  in  the  enactment  of  popular 
legislation  has  erected  a  veritable  "beacon 
light" — to  use  the  cartoonist's  phrase — for 


the  guidance  of  other  States.  No  wonder 
New  Jersey  appreciates  having  such  a  man  as 
Governor  Wilson  "around  the  house."  The 
Governor  has  been  making  an  extensive 
"swing  around  the  circle"  during  the  past 
month,  and  his  replies  to  frequent  questions 
on  the  subject  of  a  Presidential  nomination 
have  been  very  interesting. 


"mv!  it's  nice  to  have  a  man  around  the 

From  the  North  Amiriian  (Philadelpbis) 
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POTASH  AND  DIPLOMACY— A  GERMAN  VIEW 

ihead.UncIf.  pros  ahead;  tbe        UxcLB  Sam;  "Be quiet  back  in  there." 

PiDiD  KtaddiradatKk  (Berlin) 


The  above  Berlin  view  of  the  potash  con-  signed)  the  dispute  is  immediately  settled. 
troversy  between  the  United  States  and  Ger-  This  view  is  correct  as  to  the  fact  of  the  settle- 
many  ^ows  Ambassador  Hill  as  being  backed  ment,  but  not  as  to  its  cause,  for  Mr.  Hill's 
up  by  the  "American  Potash  Trust,"  and  resignation  had  no  connection  whatever  with 
urging  the  American  Government  to  make  the  potash  dispute,  having,  indeed,  been  de- 
demands  which  Germany  refuses  to  grant,  termined  on  by  him  some  time  ago. 
When,  however,  Uncle  Sam  pushes  the  Am- 
bassador aside  (Mr.  Hill  having  recently  re- 


TWO  FAR  EASTERN  VIEWS  OF  AMERICAN  INTENTIONS  IN  MEXICO 


SEVENTY   YEARS   OF   PREPARATION    FOR   SEVEN   YEARS   OF   WORK 

<Th^  does  not  imply  that  higliesl  usefulneK  did  not  characterize  Dr.  Knapp's  life  during  th«e 

SEAMAN   A.    KNAPP'S   WORK  AS  AN 
AGRICULTURAL  STATESMAN 

BY   WALLACE    BUTTRICK 

(Secretary  of  the  General  Education  Board) 

CEAMAN  A.  KNAPP  was  born  in  Essex  state   lecturer    on    agricultural    topics    and 

County,  New  York,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  afterward  teacher  and  president  of  the  State 

Champlain.    His  father  was  a  physician.  I  Agricultural  College  at  Ames,  Iowa, 

have  heard  him  speak  of  the  generous  culture  In  1884  he  went  to  Louisiana  and  inaugu- 

and  fine  wisdom  of  his  father  and  mother,  rated  the  upland  rice  industry.    For  several 

He    was    graduated    from    Union    College,  years  he  was  president  of  the  Rice  Associa- 

Schenectady,   N.   Y.,   in    1856,   during    the  tion   of  America.     In   connection   with  his 

presidency  of  Dr.  Eliphalet  Nott.    For  some  promotion  of  rice-growing  he  studied  general 

years  he  was  teacher  and  associate  manager  agricultural  conditions  in  the  Southern  States. 

,  of  Fort  Edward   Collegiate   Institute.     In  When  the  Hon.  James  Wilson  became  Secre- 

1863  he  went  to  Iowa,  where  he  became  a  tary  of  Agriculture  in  1897  he  sent  for  his  old 

successful  farmer  and  stock  raiser.     Before  friend,  Dr.  Knapp,  and  asked  him  to  become 

long  he  was  talking  to  his  neighbors  about  im-  his  chief  associate  in  promoting  better  agri- 

proved  methods  of  farming;  later  he  became  cultural  conditions  in  the  Southern  States. 
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Before  taking  up  actively  this  work  in  the  wheat  or  oats  or  com  or  cotton.  The  planter 
South  Dr.  Knapp  visited  the  West  Indies  and  raises  a  money  crop,  whether  cotton  or  wheat 
the  Far  East,  to  report  on  the  resources  of  our  or  oats,  and  with  the  proceeds  of  these  money 
new  dependencies.  crops  purchases  what  his  family  and  his  stock 

may  need  to  eat.    Dr.  Knapp  sought  to  trans- 
THE  BOLL  WEEVIL  form  the  planter  into  a  farmer.    He  taught 

that  it  was  the  first  business  of  the  cultivator 
In  1902  the  cotton  boll  weevil  appeared  in  of  the  soil  to  make  bis  living  on  the  farm  or 
Texas.    Its  ravages  were  so  severe  that  for  a  plantation  and  that  it  was  false  economics  to 
time  people  thought  that  Texas  would  no  make  a  money  crop  and  then  buy  com  and 
longer  be  a  cotton-produdng  State.    Tenant  meat  and  canned  goods  from  some  far-away 
farmers    abandoned    their    growing    crops,  place.    This  gospel  he  taught  by  the  practical 
Owners  were  disheartened.    Most  direful  re-  methods  which  he  called  "  Farmers'  Co6j>era- 
sults  were  prophesied.   I  have  seen  large  towns  tive  Demonstration  Work." 
in  Texas  in  which  two-thirds  of  the  business       Before  long  the  planters  of  Louisiana,  Texas, 
houses,   including  banks,   were   closed  and  and  Arkansas,  where  the  boll  weevil  existed, 
boarded  up.     This  condition  of  panic  and  not  only  "made"  cotton  but  began  to  raise 
despair  was  Dr.   Knapp's  svq)reme   oppor-  com  and  vegetables  and  hogs  and  chickens 
tunity.    His  seventy  years  of  training  fitted  and  cattle.     In  1904,  at  one  little  railway 
him  for  this  crisis.    He  at  once  assumed  the  station  in  Texas,  there  was  shipped  one  car 
leadership  of  the  people  and  by  the  introduc-  load  of  hogs;  in  1905,  through  the  influence 
tion  of  new  methods  and  more  diversified  of  Dr.  Knapp'steaclung,  they  shipped  twenty- 
crops  he  made  the  boll  weevil  enemy  the  seven  car  loads  of  hogs.    In  Louisiana,  three 
farmers'  best  friend.  years  ago,  the  farmers  were  buying  com. 

Last  year  in  addition  to  supplying  the  com 
HOW  TO  GROW  COTTON  UNDER  BOLL  WEEVIL  ^^^^  ^^  home  they  were  able  to  sell  50,- 

CONDITIONS  000,000  bushels  in  the  open  market.     When  I 

The  average  cotton  planter  did  not  select  visited  Texas  in  1905  Dr.  Houston,  then  presi- 
his  seed,  but  took  it  as  it  came  from  the  gin.  dent  of  the  State  Agricultural  College,  said 
Dr.  Knapp  taught  that  the  first  necessity  of  a  "There  are  two  universities  in  Texas:  the 
growing  crop  is  good  seed.  He  found  and  university  at  Austin  and  Dr.  Knapp."  This 
furnished  seed  which  through  careful  selection  remark  represents  the  sentiment  of  the  people 
for  many  years  had  developed  strong  repro-  of  Texas  toward  Dr.  Knapp,  and  it  is  re- 
ductive power.  A  seed  requires  well-prepared  ceived  with  applause  throughout  the  South 
soil.  Dr.  Knapp  taught  the  planter  how  to  when  repeated, 
prepare  the  seed-bed  by  deep  fall  plowing  and 

adequate  fertilizing.    The  cotton  plant,  like       the  work  extended  to  other  states 
all  other  plants,  gets  most  of  its  growth  from 

light  and  air.  Dr.  Knapp  taught  the  planter  In  1905  the  present  chairman  of  the  Cen- 
to plant  his  cotton  in  rows  wide  apart,  to  thin  eral  Education  Board,  Mr.  Frederick  T. 
out  the  "cotton  weed"  in  the  rows  so  that  the  Gates,  was  traveling  in  the  South  on  one  of 
plant  might  have  the  benefit  of  light  and  air,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Ogden's  special  trains.  He 
and  to  run  the  cultivator  constantly.  The  remarked:  "There  is  abundant  knowledge  of 
result,  well  known  to  all  who  are  familiar  with  the  science  of  agriculture ;  if  these  people  could 
this  chapter  of  experiences,  was  that  the  cot-  have  that  knowledge  in  some  practical  form 
ton  plant,  under  intensive  cultivation,  pro-  there  would  be  no  limit  to  the  output  of 
duced  its  boll  before  the  weevils  were  ready  Southern  agriculture."  He  asked  the  secre- 
to  lay  their  eggs.  This  insured  a  crop,  and  in  tary  of  the  board  to  make  a  general  study  of 
the  very  regions  where  the  boll  weevil  had  how  best  to  deliver  the  knowledge  of  agricul- 
done  its  most  deadly  work  cotton  was  again  tural  science  to  present  farmers,  fii  the 
successfully  grown.  course  of  that  study  we  leamed  of  Dr.  Knapp 

and  his  success  in  helping  present  farmers. 
planters  or  farmers  Dr.  Knapp  came  to  Washington  for  a  con- 

ference. The  question  was  asked: "  Why  can- 
The  farmer  is  a  man  who  first  makes  his  not  your  method,  so  successful  in  boll  weevil 
living  on  the  farm,  L  e.,  he  raises  things  which  States,  be  introduced  in  all  the  States  of  the 
his  family  and  his  stock  may  eat.  In  connec-  South?"  The  answer  was:  "Federal  money 
tion  with  this  growing  of  the  necessities  of  life  cannot  be  used  except  to  fight  an  interstate 
the  farmer  raises  some  sort  of  "money"  crop,  evil,  like  the  boll  weevil,  for  example." 
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After  conference  with  Secretary  Wilson  and  ter   knowledge  of   agricultural  science  and 

Dr.  Knapp,  the  General  Education  Board  the  methods  of  its  application, 
made  a  small  contribution  for  the  extension 

of  this  work  into  the  State  of  Mississippi.  girls'  canning  and  poultry  clubs 
This  was  in  1906.     In  1907  the  work  was 

extended  to  Alabama  and  to  Virginia;  the  Dr.  Knapp  was  a  man  of  vision  and  of 

latter  State  presenting  conditions  radically  imagination.     The  success  of  one  form  of 

different  from  those  existing  in  the  cotton-  work  gave  him  a  pinnacle  of  outlook  ^m 

growing  sections.     So   successful   was   this  which  he  saw  other  forms  of  successful  ^n- 

work  of  demonstration  farms  that  in  the  fol-  deavor.    Something  must  be  done,  he  sai(i,'to 

lowing  year  the  General  Education  Board  sup-  interest  the  girls  and  to  bring  about  the 

plied  funds  for  the  extension  of  the  work  to  economic  independence  of  the  women  of  the 

all  the  Southern  States.     From  this  time  farm.     During  the  last  year  of  his  life  he 

forth  Dr.  Knapp  became  the  apostle  of  agri-  organized  Canning  and  Poultry  Clubs  for 

culture   in   the  Southern  States.    He  trav-  Girls,  and  on  the  occasion  of  his  last  visit  to 

eled  almost  constantly;  he  addressed  mem-  New  York  he  arranged  with  the  General  Edu- 

bers  of  the  Legislature,  agricultural  colleges,  cation  Board  for  a  large  appropriation  to 

meetings  of  bankers  and  business  men  and  extend  this  work  to  all  the  States  of  the  South, 
groups  of  practical  farmers.     He  not  only 

taught  them  how  to  raise  cotton  and  corn,  tile  work  to  be  continued 
but  he  taught  the  farmer  how  to  find  out  the 

cost  of  his  crop  and  whether  he  was  making  or  "  Will  the  work  be  continued  now  that  Dr. 

losing  money.    He  said :  "Agriculture  may  be  Knapp  has  gone  from  us  ?  "  people  are  asking, 

divided  into  eight  parts,  one-eighth  is  science.  Emphatically,  yes.     Dr.  Knapp  believed  in 

three-eighths  is  art  and  four-eighths  is  busi-  organization,  and  the  chief  glory  of  all  that 

ness  management."    He  discussed  the  eco-  he  did  is  the  fact  that  he  so  organized  his 

nomics  of  the  situation  with  merchants  and  work  that  it  can  be  and  must  be  continued, 

bankers,  showing  them  that  if  the  farmer  His  son,  Mr.  Bradford   Knapp,  has   been 

would  first  make  his  living  on  the  farm,  and  appointed  his  successor.    For  some  time  he 

then  raise  stock  and  make  crops  of  cotton  and  w^as  associated  with  his  father   in    special 

corn  which  would  bring  him  in  money,  he  preparation  for  this  important  responsibility, 

would  be  able  to  purchase  not  the  bare  neces-  The    entire    organization,    district.    State, 

sities  of  life,  as  heretofore,  but  the  things  that  county,  and  local,  is  so  efficient  and  its  parts 

make  for  comfort  and  even  luxury.    In  this  are  so  thoroughly  coordinated  that  there  can 

way  he  secured  the  hearty  assistance  of  mer-  be  no  question  of  the  continued  success  of 

chants  and  bankers  in  the  cooperative  demon-  this  valuable  work. 

stration  farm  work  and  began  a  pervasive  One  could  not  be  long  in  Dr.  Knapp's  com- 

movement  for  economic  and  social  better-  pany  without  appreciation  of  his  intellectual 

ment.     Dr.  Knapp  associated  with  him  as  greatness,  his  moral  earnestness,  his  abound- 

State,  county,  and  local  supervisors  many  ing  common  sense,  his  imagination  and  vision, 

men  of  insight  and  power,  but  he  was  the  in-  his  knowledge  of  men,  his  breadth  of  view 

spiring  and  controlling  spirit  of  them  all.  combined  with  a  grasp  of  the  simplest  details, 

the  practicabiHty  of  his  methods,  and  why  he 

boys'  corn  clubs  gained  the  confidence  of  the  common  man  and 

became  his  leader  into  new  hopes  and  new 

In  the  course  of  his  work  he  found  that  boys  achievements.    He  was  a  great  man  and  had 

were  interested, — school  boys  from  ten  to  the  simplicity  of  character  and  tenderness  of 

eighteen  years  of  age.    With  the  cooperation  spirit  and  wealth  of  sympathy  which  belong 

of  State  and  county  superintendents  of  educa-  to  greatness  when  in  its  highest  estate.     He 

tion  he  organized  these  boys  into  corn  clubs,  gained  the  confidence  and  secured  the  folk)w- 

The  story  of  this  movement  is  so  well  known  ing  of  statesmen  in  their  counsels.    His  'ad- 

that  details  are  not  called  for.     It  is  esti-  dresses  were  listened  to  by  great  companies  of 

mated  that  this  year  100,000  boys  will  be  homy-handed  men  called  from  their  toil.    He 

engaged  in  corn-growing  contests  throughout  could  counsel  with  groups  of  experts  who  were 

the  Southern  States.    This  work  is  important  seeking  new  methods.     He  could  win  the  love 

from  the  standpoint  of  economics,  but  its  and  secure  the  following  of  the  simplest  child 

greatest  significance  is  in  the  interesting  of  in  the  home.    He  loved  his    fellow    men. 

boys  in  practical  farming  and  the  awaken-  There  was  no  cant  about  him.     He  lived 

ing  in  them  of  a  desire  for  a  wider  and  bet-  above  trifles.    Work  was  his  pleasure. 
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THE  AMERICAN  EMBASSY  IN  BERLIN 
UNDER  DR.  HILL 

'TPHE  recent  resignation  of  Dr.  David  Jayne  \Vhen  Dr.  Hill  went  to  Berlin,  he  was  most 
^  Hill  as  our  Ambassador  to  Germany,  cordially  received  by  the  Emperor,  despite 
and  the  reported  intention  of  President  Taft  pessimistic  forecasts  of  a  number  of  his  coud- 
to  appoint,  as  his  successor,  some  millionaire  trymen  that  he  was  to  be  embarrassed  at 
social  leader,  haverecalled  the  attentionof  the  the  German  capital  by  the  fact  that  he  was 
Americanpeopienotonlytothecircumstances  not  a  wealthy  man  like  his  predecessor. 
under  which  Dr.  Hill  went  to  Berlin,  more  While  not  a  poor  man  and  not  at  all  depend- 
than  three  years  ago,  but  to  his  eminent  sue-  ent  upon  his  salary,  Dr.  Hill,  nevertheless, 
cess  as  the  American  representative,  his  ac-  found  that  his  first  duty,  on  arriving  at 
ceptability totheGennanpeople,andhisgood  his  post,  was  not  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  duties  of  his  post,  but  to  go 
house-hunting.  He  could  not  be  expected 
to  spend  a  fraction  of  what  his  predecessor 
had  been  easily  able  to  do  toward  making 
the  home  of  the  American  legation  in  Berlin, 
a  center  of  elegance  and  the  resort  of  the 
titled  and  wealthy.  It  has  been  no  credit 
to  the  United  States  Government  or  to  the 
American  people  that  Dr.  Hill  did  succeed, — 
with  the  help  of  his  good  wife,  and  long, 
patient,  discriminating  search — in  finding 
quarters  which  have,  for  the  past  three 
years,  proven  a  proper,  dignified  and 
elegant  center  for  American  life  at  the 
German  capital.  We  reproduce  here  some 
views  of  the  residence  occupied  by  the 
Hills.  It  was  a  private  house  which 
fortune  in  securing  a  fitting,  dignified,  and  Dr.  Hill  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  able 
elegant  headquarters  for  the  Embassy  at  the  to  lease. 

German  capital.  The  Hon.  Charlemagne  Dr.  Hill  isamanof  soundscholarship.keen 
Tower — who,  it  will  be  remembered,  preceded  knowledge  of  men,  and  a  good  deal  of  admin- 
Dr.  Hill  as  American  Ambassador  at  the  Gcr-  istrative  efficiency.  He  has  been  president 
man  court — was  possessed  of  ample  means,  of  two  universities  and  he  has  organized  a 
He  and  Mrs.  Tower  were  able,  through  the  school  of  diplomacy  at  Washington.  In  1898 
charm  of  their  own  personalities,  backed  up  by  he  was  first  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
their  wealth,  to  make  the  American  Embassy  Five  years  later  he  became  United  States 
at  Berlin  a  very  attractive  social  center.  Minister  to  Switzerland,  where  he  remained 
The  Towers  were  very  popular  with  the  Ger-  for  two  years,  being  then  transferred  to 
man  Emperor,  and  when  it  was  known  that  the  Netherlands.  In  June,  1907,  while  still 
they  were  to  leave  his  capital,  the  Kaiser  per-  American  Minister  at  the  Dutch  capital,  he 
mitted  some  discreet,  private  suggestions  to  was  appointed  one  of  the  American  delegates 
be  made  public  to  the  general  effect  that  the  to  the  second  Hague  Conference.  In  April, 
United  States  might  lose  its  relatively  bril-  iqoS,  he  was  chosen  for  the  Berlin  mission. 
liant  and  leading  place  in  the  diplomatic  life  One  of  the  fruits  of  his  residence  in  Europe  is 
of  Berlin,  unless  Mr.  Tower  were  succeeded  an  elaborate  "History  of  Diplomacy  in  the 
bysomeonefullyabletocontinuehisgenerous  International  Development  of  Europe,"  six 
expenditure  of  wealth.  When  Dr.  Hil!  was  volumes  of  which  have  already  appeared,  and 
selected  by  President  Roosevelt  to  succeed  which  has  given  its  author  international 
Mr.  Tower,  the  country  at  once,  with  no  prestige.  He  is  also  the  author  of  a  number 
difference  of  opinon,  commended  the  choice  of  other  works  on  international  law  and 
because  of  its  eminent  fitness.  politics. 
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PERMANENT  HOUSING  FOR 
DIPLOMATS 

TITASHINGTON  has  an  increasing  number  can  capital  to  be  spokesman  for  the 
'*  of  handsome  buildings  owned  by  foreign  French  Government  and  people,  neither 
governments  devoted  to  the  residence  and  of  them  was  compelled  to  hunt  to  find 
oHiciat  use  of  their  representati\'es  in  this  a  house.  They  followed  their  predeces- 
sors into  well  -  appointed 
Embassies  without  hitch  or 
embarrassment  of  any  sort. 
Up  to  the  present  time  al- 
most exactly  the  contrary 
has  been  the  experience  of 
American  representatives 
abroad. 

One  dark,  wet,  winter 
night  several  years  ago,  on 
one  of  the  loneliest  thorough- 
fares of  Ix)ndon,  Mr.  Joseph 
H.  Choate  was  accosted 
by  a  policeman.  "1  say, 
old  chap,"  called  the  officer, 
"what  are  you  doing  walk- 
ing about  in  this  beastly 
weather?  Better  go  home! " 
"I  have  no  home,"  replied 
Mr.  Choate;  "I  am  the 
American  Ambassador." 
For  all  the  years  of  our 
diplomatic  history  up  to 
country.  Some  of  the  more  striking  of  these  the  present,  this  might  have  been  the 
we  present  in  the  illustrations  on  this  and  reply,  under  similar  circumstances,  made  by 
the  following  pages.  Every  one  knows  any  American  representative  abroad.  Up 
where  to  find  the  British,  French  or  German  to  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Lowden 
Ambassadors,  no  matter 
what  their  names  may  be. 
No  one  has  ever  had  the 
slightest  occasion  to  inquire 
whether  these  representa- 
tives of  the  great  European 
nations  have  large  private 
means  or  small.  In  Wash- 
ington, as  in  Ixindon,  Paris, 
Berlin,  St..  Petersburg, 
Rome  and  other  great  capi- 
tals of  the  world,  there  is 
always  an  appropriate,  per- 
manent embassy  of  these 
nations,  with  suitable  salaries 
for  the  Ambassador  or  Min 
ister,  and  proper  allowance 
for  its  maintenance.  When 
Mr.  Bryce  came  to  be 
British      Ambassador     at 

Washuigton,     or    Dr.    Jus-  ^      ^^_^  ,„„.„„ ,„ „ 

serand  came  to  the  Ameri-  "■""■■■ """' "'ij:^^  ixrfcH  "legation  in  Washington 
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bill,  on  February  25,  no  provision  was  made  public  or  private,  upon  which  an  American 

for  the  housing  of  our  embassies  or  legations  Minister  or  Ambassador  in  a  foreign  capital 

abroad.    For  many  years  there  had  been  per-  might   base   his   expenditures.     Dr.    Hill's 

sistent  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  Con-  success  in  Berlin  in  getting  acceptably  situ- 

gress  to  make  appropriation  for  permanent  ated,  to  which  we  have  already  referred, 

and  suitable  buildings  for  the  use  of  our  Am-  could  not  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  what 

bassadors  in  the  capitals  to  which  they  are  his  successors  might  be  able  to  achieve.    No 

accredited.    There  was  no  standard,  whether  fixed  standard  for  life  and  residence  having 
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been  set  up  for  our  Ministers  abroad,  they 
have  heretofore  had  to  be  governed  by  their 
own  drcumstances  and  their  own  sense  of 
fitness.  These  circumstances  often  deter- 
mined whether  the  American  Ambassador 
should  reside  in  a  palace,  which  it  might  cost 
a  fortune  to  maintain,  or  should  occupy  sev- 
eral rooms  in  a  hotel,  and  pay  for  all  his  ex- 
penses out  of  bis  meager  sal^y.  If  he  hap- 
pened to  be  a  wealthy  man,  he  was  likely 
to  pay  out  of  his  own  money  freely  that  he 
might  live  as  the  representatives  of  other 
great  nations  in  the  same  capital.  There 
was  no  possibility  of  his  living  within  the 
salary  allowed  him  by  Congress. 

National  dignity  and  self-respect  requires 
that  proper  provision  be  made  for  our  repre- 
sentatives abroad,  so  that  they  might  live  in 

accordance  with  the  standard  already  set   

up  by  the  representatives  of  other  nations,  C'pnw  i"  "■»  *" 
and  so  that  a  poor  man  might  follow  a  rich 
man,  or  tbe  reverse,  without  occasioning  any 
adverse  comment.  This  reform  has  now  ^o  introduce  the  necessary  bill  into  the  Sixty- 
been  accomplished  by  the  passage  of  the  6"^^  Congress.  It  was  defeated  by  a  large 
Lowden  bill,  which  will,  in  time,  result  in  majority.  The  Embassy  Association  re- 
cur Government  owning  a  residence  in  every  doubled  its  efforts.  With  the  watchword: 
country  to  which  it  sends  Ambassadors,  one  "American  embassies,  legations  and  consul- 
that  will  compare  favorably  with  those  of  ^t^s  mean  better  foreign  business,"  a  wide- 
other  nations,  one  to  which  American  citi-  spread  propaganda  was  started,  and  Con- 
zens  can  point  with  pride,  and  to  which  they  gressman  Lowden  again  introduced  the  bill 
may  go  feeling  that  they  have  citizen's  rights  'f'^o  the  House  on  January  9,  It  was  passed 
therein,  by  both  houses  and  became  a  law  a  week 

The  passage  of  the  Lowden  bill   accom-  before  the  final  adjournment  of  Congress, 
plishes  something  for  which  diplomats  have      The  measure  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
been  striving  ever  since,  more  than  sixty  State  to  acquire  in  foreign  countries 
years  ago,  Abbott  Lawrence  was  our  Min- 
ister to  the  Court  of  St.  Tames,  and  William  ^u  ®''?^  *"**  buildings  as  may  be  appro|jriated 
r^    Ti.  ii-   •  .        .      n     -         >r  r   loF  Dv  ConEress  for  the  use  01  the  diplomatic  and 

C.  Rives  our  Mmister  to  Pans.  Many  of  consular  establishments  of  the  United  States  and 
the  most  emment  names  m  our  diplomatic  to  alter,  repair  and  furnish  the  said  buildings; 
service  abroad  have  been  identified  with  the  suitable  buildings  for  this  purpose  to  be  either 
effort  to  obtain  this  reform,  among  them  Purchased  or  erected  as  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
,  ,1  ,..  .     .      r  •     1  I  may  seem  best,  and  all  buildines  so  acquirea  lor 

some  of  the  wealthiest  of  our  Ambassadors,  the  diplomatic  service  shall  be  used  bolh  as  the 
mduding  Joseph  Choate,  Henry  White  and   residences  of  diplomatic  officials  and  for  the  offices 
General  Horace  Porter.     For  several  years  of  the  diplomatic  establishments. 
Representative   Nicholas  Longworth   made 

constant  appeals  to  Congress  to  start  the  The  proviso  is  made  that  not  more  than 
new  order  by  purchasing  an  embassy  build-  $500,000  shall  be  expended  in  any  fiscal  year, 
ing  in  Paris,  but  his  plea  fell  on  deaf  ears.  Before  the  enactment  of  the  Lowden  bill 
Early  in  the  spring  of  1909  a  New  York  into  law,  the  only  diplomatic  residences 
banker,  Mr.  E.  Clarence  Jones,  became  abroad  owned  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
deeply  interested  in  the  idea.  HLs  interest  ment  were  at  Constantinople,  Peking,  Tokyo, 
resulted  in  the  formation,  during  that  year,  and  Bangkok.  Those  at  the  Turkish  and 
of  the  American  Embassy  Association,  made  Chinese  capitals  we  show  on  the  next  page. 
up  of  eminent  Americans  widely  known  for  The  only  consular  buildings  owned  by  the 
their  public-spirited  activities  in  many  direc-  United  States  ate  at  Amoy,  China;  Seoul, 
tions.  A  \igorous  and  persistent  campaign  Korea;  Tahiti  in  the  South  Seas;  Tangiers 
was  conducted  by  this  organization.  Finally  in  Morocco;  and  Yokohama,  Japan.  The 
Congressman  Frank  0.  Lowden,  of  Illinois,  pro%Tsions  of  the  Lowden  act  will,  in  time, 
became  interested  in  the  subject.   He  agreed  result  in  providing  for  all  our  Ambassadors 
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and  representatives  abroad,  no  matter  what  citizens  may  (eel  at  liberty  to  come  and  go, 
their  means,  the  same  permanent  home  sup-  and  which  will  stand  comparison  with  the 
plied  by  the  government,  where  American   diplomatic  headquarters  of  other  nations. 


CANADA'S  TARIFF  POLICY,  —  THE 
OLD  EAST  VERSUS  THE  NEW  WEST 

BY  ALBERT  J.  BEVERIDGE 

(Formerly  United  States  Senator  from  Indiana) 

pDR  the  first  time  in  sixteen  years  the  op-  loved  and  trusted  by  the  Canadian  people 
position  in  Canada  is  showing  vitality,  that  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  almost  may  be  called 
When  in  1896,  under  the  brilliant  and  daring  a  Canadian  institution, 
leadership  of  Laiuier,  the  Liberal  party  over-  Nevertheless,  reciprocity  is  not  having  an 
threw  the  then  existing  government  oi  the  easy  journey.  It  is  meeting  with  prolonged 
Conservative  party,  the  latter  became,  of  opposition — an  opposition  which,  in  its  ex- 
course,  the  opposition.  And  from  that  day  tended,  organized  and  determined  obstinacy, 
until  the  present  year,  it  has  been  innocuous  bids  fair  to  become  notable  in  Canada's 
in  its  weakness.'  But  to-day  it  is  displaying  political  chronicles, 
plan,  activity  and  determination.  What,  then,  is  the  cause  of  this?  The  roots  of 

Indeed  there  are  those  who  assert  that  Sir  that  cause  run  far  back  in  Canada's  histcMry — 
Wilfrid  Laiuier  and  the  Liberal  party  may  be  back  even  to  French  and  English  colonial  rule, 
facing  a  crisis.  The  cauiae  of  this  unexpected  But  to  get  it  clearly,  perhaps  we  had  better 
development  is  the  reciprocity  agreement  now  deal  with  its  more  recent  and  visible  origins, 
before  Uie  Canadian  Pariiament  and  the  Briefly,  then,  while  Great  Britain  still  re- 
American  Congress.  For  back  of  these  por-  tained  her  rigid  protective  system,  she  gave 
tentous  signs  is  that  final  effort  to  begin  a  heavy  tariff  preferences  to  Canada's  raw  ma- 
policy  of  freer  trade  between  these  nei^bor  terial,  such,  for  example^  as  lumber.  But 
and  brother  countries.  when  in  1846  she  suddenly  adopted  free  trade. 

Everybody  expected  that  reciprocity  would  Canada  foimd  herself  shorn  of  these  prefer- 
have  smooth  sailing  through  the  Canadian  ences  and  yet  barred  from  the  markets  of  the 
Parliament.  For  was  not  reciprocity  the  American  Republic  by  our  tariff,  which,  even 
historic  desire  of  the  Canadian  pec^le?  Was  thai,  was  high.  To  get  those  markets  she 
it  not  the  traditional  policy  of  the  Dominion?  almost  was  ready  for  annexation.  But  an- 
Had  it  not  been  proclaimed  and  promised  by  nexation  was  not  feasible;  there  was  no  way  to 
both  parties  in  their  platforms  and  the  cam-  get  our  marii:ets;  and  so  Canada  began  to  put 
paign  speeches  of  their  leaders  before  every  up  a  tariff  wall  of  her  own. 
critical  and  decisive  election?  Then  came  the  Elgin-Marcy  Reciprocity 

Also  there  is  Canada's  system  of  party  Treaty  of  1854.  This  was  of  great  mutual 
government  under  which  the  party  in  power  advantage  to  both  coimtries  imtil  our  Civil 
can  enact  into  law  almost  anything  it  chooses;  War  broke  out.  During  this  conflict  o\ur 
and  in  Canada,  under  modem  ccmditions,  the  production  was  diminished.  We  coidd  ex- 
longer  a  party  is  in  power,  the  greater  its  port  little;  we  needed  to  import  much.  There- 
resources,  the  more  disciplined  its  member-  fore  the  balance  of  trade  under  this  Redproc- 
ship  and  the  harder  it  is  to  dislodge.  ity  Treaty  turned  against  us. 

Then,  too,  taken  in  connection  with  all  Also  Canada  during  the  life  of  this  treaty 
these  favorable  elements,  the  success  of  steadily  raised  her  tariff  on  articles  which  the 
reciprocity  seemed  to  be  doubly  assured  be-  treaty  did  not  include,  particularly  on  manu- 
cause  its  champion  is  that  masterfid  leader,  factured  articles. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  the  Canadian  Premier.  For  this  reason  and  because  of  our  irrita- 
All  who  are  familiar  with  Canada  know  of  the  tion  at  certain  unfortunate  happenings  dur- 
extraordinary  influence  of  this  remarkable  ing  our  Civil  War,  we  abrogated  this  Red- 
man, prodty  Treaty  in  1866. 

In  ability  and  experience,  in  popularity  and  In  1867  was  formed  the  Dominion  of  Can- 
courage,  in  the  combined  qualities  of  real  ada,  as  we  know  it  to-day.  The  present 
leadership,  he  has  not  his  equal  from  Halifax  Canadian  nation  came  into  being.  At  the 
to  Victoria.  His  personality  literally  domi-  head  of  it  was  that  able,  resourceful  and 
nates  the  whole  Dominion.    And  he  is  so  be-  highly  "practical"  state^nan.  Sir  John  A. 
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Macdonald.  He  was  a  careful  student  of  our  Except  for  a  brief  period  that  has  noth- 
methods.  To  him  is  due  those  profoundly  ing  to  do  with  Canada's  tariff  question,  the 
important  portions  of  the  Canadian  Consti-  Liberal  party  was  in  the  minority  and  there- 
tution  which  make  it  distinctly  national;  and  fore  was  "the  opposition''  until  1896.  It 
in  this  fact  abides  whatever  glory  history  will  attacked  with  ever-increasing  vigor  the 
accord  him.  "national  policy"  of  protection.    This  culmi- 

nated in  the  famous  Liberal  convention  at 

GROWTH  OF  CANADIAN  PROTECTIONISM        Ottawa  in  1 893,  which  adopted  an  historic 

platform  declaring  for  ultimate  free   trade 

For  years  and  almost  decades  before  this  with  the  world  and  immediate  redprocity 
event  the  protectionist  sentiment  had  been  with  the  United  States, 
growing  in  Canada,  caused  almost  entirely  by 

Canada's  experience  with  the  United  King-  the  liberals  for  freer  trade — 

dom.     Manufacturing  industries  already  had 

begun  to  appear  here  and  there  on  her  wintry  The  Liberals  assailed  the  party  in  power 
SOU.  She  found  herself  shut  off  from  the  as  having  been  insincere  in  its  promises  to 
Republic  by  our  war  tariff;  and  she  found  secure  reciprocity — ^for  it  is  important  to  re- 
herself  practically  open  to  free  British  im-  member  that  up  to  the  present  time  reci- 
ports.  Almost  literally  it  seemed  that  her  procity  has  been  a  part  of  the  creed  of  both 
people  were  compelled  to  sell  in  the  cheapest  parties  in  Canada, 
and  buy  in  the  dearest  markets.  Three  or  four  pilgrimages  to  Washington 

But,  whatever  the  causes,  Sir  John  Mac-  have  been  made  by  representatives  of  the 
donald  announced  what  he  called  the  "na-  Canadian  Government  under  both  parties, 
tional  policy "  for  Canada.  His  dream  was  of  always  until  now  without  success.  Of  this 
Canada  as  an  independent  industrial  and  issue  of  ultimate  free  trade  with  the  world 
economic-  nation.  This  "national  policy"  and  immediate  reciprocity  with  the  United 
was  nothing  more  than  high  protection.  States,  Laurier  became  the  soul  and  personi- 
Macdonald  prevailed.  The  policy  was  iication.  So  fierce  were  his  assaults  on  the 
adopted.  High  protection  was  enacted  into  "national  policy,"  so  tHrillingly  eloquent 
law.  his  appeals  to  the  Canadian  people,  that  to 

Meanwhile,  even  under  the  former  Cana-  this  day  Laurier's  campaign  is  spoken  of  as 
dian  tariffs,  manufacturing  industries  were  the  most  stirring  and  effective  ever  made  in 
increasing.     These   all   rallied   around   the  the  history  of  the  Dominion, 
national  policy.    Macdonald  adopted  the  rule       In  his  great  oration  at  the  Liberal  con- 
of  John  Sherman;  and,  in  making  the  first  vention  of  1893  he  exclaimed: 

Canadian  tariff  under  the  present  Dominion  ,     „                          j   n  ^ 

^    ,          11   J  •     ^r               £     ^  I  call  upon  you  one  and  all  to  pronounce  at  once 

government,  he  called  m  the  manufacturers,  a^d  give  your  emphatic  support  to  the  proposition 

or  anybody  else  who  wanted  a  high  duty,  that  we  shall  never  rest  until  we  have  wiped 

asked  them  how  much  they  wanted,  and  gave  away  from  our  system  that  fraud  and  robbery 

it  to  them  [protection]   under  which   Canadians  suffer.  .  .  . 

--  ^   .^   .*           ^,             .1  •   1  •          I.      J.  xi.   J.  Our  policy  should  be  the  policy  of  free  trade  such 

Yet  It  IS  worth  our  thmkmg  about  that  ^s  they  have  in  England.  ...  The  circumstances 

even  under  these  circumstances,  when  the  of  the  country  cannot  admit  at  the  present  of  that 

Canadian  tariff  beneficiaries  were  given  what-  policy  in  its  entirety;  but  from  this  day  hencefor- 

ever  they  asked  for,  the  Canadian  tariff  was  ^^'"^  it  should  be  the  goal  to  which  we  aspire.     .  . 

,    ,    -^   ,        ^         V'    1         xv                       1     .  From  this  moment  we  have  a  distinct  issue  with 

made  less  than  two-thirds  on  the  average  what  t^e  party  in  power;  their  idea  is  protection,  our 

our  American   tariff  to-day  is  on  the  average,  idea  is  free  trade. 

Under  the  "national  policy"  tariffs,  a  new 

order  of  things  appeared  in  Canada.     The  When  the  campaign  came  on  Sir  Wilfrid 

protected  industries  had  a  hothouse  growth.  Laurier  made  speeches  all  over  the  Dominion 

Then  to  the  aid  of  a  protective  tariff  was  of  which  the  following  from  his  fervid  appeal 

added  the  assistance  of  direct  bounties  paid  at  Winnipeg  is  an  example.    Speaking  there 

out  of  the  treasury  of  the  national  Govern-  to  the  farmers  of  Manitoba,  he  said: 

ment  to  certain  favored  industries.    All  these  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^     j  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^  p^,j^y 

recipients  of  tariff  and  bounty  aid  banded   of  protection  as  bondage— yea,  bondage;  I  refer  to 

together  to  "protect  their  interests."  bondage  in  the  same  manner  in  which  American 

Thus  appeared  in  Canada  the  same  com-   slavery  was  bondage.  .  .  .     In  the  same  manner 

bined   financial   and    political    forces    that  R^P^?  ^^  ^^"^4^,/^^  '"*^^.^^^^ 
,     .         ,      ...  .   j*^       ,        J  Winnipeg  especially,  are  toiling  for  a  master  who 

dunng  the  like  period  developed  so  power-   ^akes  .  .  .  away  a  very  large  percentage  of  your 
fully  in  the  United  States.  earnings  for  which  you  sweat  and  toil. 
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Throughout  all  this  really  wonderful  cam-  the  Liberal  party.     It  is  that  party's  last 
paign  the  general  issue  was  free  trade  versus  effort  to  carry  out  one  important  platform 
protection;   and  the  special  issue  was  red-  and  campaign  pledge  by  which  it  came  into 
procity  with  the  United  States.  And  on  these  power, 
two  issues  the  Liberal  party  won;   the  gov- 
ernment  by   the   Conservative    party   was  interests  opposing  reciprocity 
overthrown;  it  became  the  opposition;  and 

the  Liberal  party,  with  Laurier  at  its  head,  But  the  associated  Canadian  interests 
became  "the  government"  of  Canada.  which  have  grown  up  under  Canada's  mod- 

erate protective  tariff  are  opposed  to  reciproc- 
— but  protectionists  in  office  ity  with  something  of  the  fierceness  with 

which  they  are  hostile  to  free  trade  itself. 

But  when  the  Liberal  party  came  to  revise  And  these  interests  are  very  powerful.  Their 
the  tariff  it  found  that  it  could  reduce  organized  effectiveness  in  politics  has  grown 
it  very  little.  So  considerable  by  this  time  even  more  rapidly  than  their  financial 
had  become  the  protected  interests  that  strength.  It  is  said  that  the  combination  of 
their  pleas  had  to  be  heeded.  They  showed  industrial  capital  in  Canada  is  even  more 
to  the  government  that  if  the  Canadian  perfect  than  in  the  United  States, 
tariff,  even  then  much  lower  than  the  Amer-  Then,  too,  as  every  one  knows,  Canada's 
ican  tariff,  was  still  further  reduced  or  wiped  banking  system  and  custom  have  woven 
out  altogether,  they  would  be  seriously  in-  Canadian  banks  into  the  structure  of  Cana- 
jured  if  indeed  not  entirely  destroyed.  dian  business,  and  Canadian  business  into  the 

**^For,"  said  they,  "even  as  it  is,  American  structure  of  Canadian  banks  until  their  co- 
manufacturers  can  get  into  the  Canadian  operation  is  perhaps  more  perfect  than  in  any 
market  far  more  easily  than  we  can  get  into  other  country.  Elsewhere  I  have  described 
the  American  market;  they  are  older,  richer,  with  minuteness  and  care  the  peculiar  inter- 
better  organized,  more  powerful  than  we.  dependence  of  Canadian  financial  and  indus- 
If  you  cut  down  or  destroy  our  tariff,  we  are  trial  institutions.  Almost  in  a  legal  sense,  it 
helpless  before  them."  may  be  said  that  every  Canadian  bank  is  a 

The  upshot  of  the  matter  was  that  the  silent  partner  in  the  business  of  its  borrowing 
protective  tariff,  to  reduce  and  finally  abolish  customers. 

which  the  Liberal  party  had  made  success-  The  Canadian  railroads,  which,  as  I  have 
ful  war,  was  not  appreciably  interfered  with;  elsewhere  shown,  are  almost  entirely  three 
and  the  Canadian  tariff  to-day,  after  sixteen  vast  systems,  traverse  the  Dominion  east  and 
years  of  Liberal  rule,  is  practically  as  high  west  from  ocean  to  ocean.  It  is  only  natural 
as  when  this  tariff  reform  party  came  into  that  they  do  not  want  their  business  diverted 
power  on   the  issue  of  ultimate  free  trade  southward. 

with  the  world  and  immediate  reciprocity  "Why,"  said  an  opponent  of  reciprocity, 
with  the  United  States.  "if  reciprocity  passes,  the  great  and  ever- 

More  than  this,  the  payment  of  bounties  swelling  volume  of  grain  now  produced  and 
almost  may  be  said  to  have  grown  into  a  to  be  ever  increasingly  produced  in  our  enor- 
system.  There  are  bounties  on  binding  mous  prairie  provinces,  will  begin  to  pour 
twine  and  steel  rods,  bounties  on  petroleiun  southward  into  and  through  the  United 
and  fish,  bounties  on  this  and  that.  States.     I  should  not  be  surprised  if  at  this 

Even  the  patent  laws  were  changed  so  that,  moment  there  are  at  least  two  American  rail- 
unless  the  article  produced  under  the  patent  ways  waiting  at  the  border  to  throw  their 
is  made  in  Canada,  the  patent  is  revoked.        right-of-way  men  and  construction  gangs  into 

Thus  it  is  that  the  Liberal  party  is  said  to  Canada's  unrivaled  garden." 
have  abandoned  the  issue  which  gave  it  It  is  said  that  the  entire  industrial,  finan- 
political  life.  It  frankly  adopted  protection,  cial  and  transportation  interests  of  Canada 
In  all  justice  it  should  be  said  that  it  is  hard  at  heart  are  against  reciprocity  with  the 
to  see  how  it  could  have  done  anything  else.  United  States.  The  banks,  of  course,  are 
So  that  in  Canada  to-day  both  parties  are  saying  nothing — they  are  absolutely  silent, 
protectionist  parties.  Protection  is  the  tra-  The  railroads  also  are  quiet— although  the 
ditional  policy  of  the  party  in  opposition  master  railroad  mind  of  the  Dominion, .  Sir 
and  the  adopted  policy  of  the  party  in  power.  William  Van  Home,  of  the  Canadian  Pacific, 

But  reciprocity  with  the  United  States  is  made  a  public  speech  against  reciprocity  very 
the  traditional  policy  of  both  parties  and  soon  after  this  now  famoys  agreement  was 
now  is  offered  as  the  affirmative  policy  of  announced. 
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And  while  Sir  William  Van  Home  has  re-  Heretofore  if  these  interests  have  not  beai 
tired  from  the  presidency  of  the  great  and  supporters  oi  the  party  in  power,  they  at  least 
efficient  organization,  and  while  its  nowpresi-  have  not  opposed  it.  Indeed,  many  wdi  in- 
dent, Sir  Thomas  G.  Shaughnessy,  at  once  formed  men,  themsdves  members  <rf  the 
made  a  public  statement  that  Sir  William  Van  party  in  power,  declare,  and  I  have  not  heard 
Home's  speech  was  not  to  be  taken  as  the  it  denied,  that  the  great  buaness  interests  of 
expression  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Canada  have  for  sixteen  years  suppcM^ed  the 
Company,  yet  no  man  in  Canada  doubts  that  Liberal  party  as  stanchly  as  they  formeriy 
the  latter  expressed  the  unspoken  and  un-  supported  the  protectionist  party,  which  was 
acted  sentiment  and  feeling  of  the  railway  in  power  until  the  Liberal  party  overthrew 
interests  of  the  Dominion.  it  in  1896. 

But  the  manufacturing,  mining  and  other  At  all  events,  it  seems  certain  that  during 

like  interests  are  neither  quiet  nor  restrained,  these  sixteen  years  the  c^^x>sition  has  been 

They  are  bold,  outspoken,  aggressively  mili-  wandering  in  a  financial  and  political  wilder- 

tant,  ceaselessly  active.  ness  without  an  issue,   without   campaign 

Of  these,  many,  if  not  most,  who  hereto-  fimds  from  its  old-time  soiu-ces  of  supply, 

fore  have  supported  the  Liberal  government,  without  a  flake  of  golden  manna  falling  from 

and  particularly  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,   have  the  skies. 

tumed  against  both.    A  powerful  delegation  But  now  at  last  the  q>positicm  has  an  issue, 

of  men  formally  called  upon  the  Premier  and  The  signs  portend  also  that  there  is  once 

presented    their   remonstrances — and    these  more  the  promise  if,  indeed,  not  the  {^esence 

men  were  as  able  and  of  as  high  standing  as  of  that  financial  commissariat  which  their 

can  be  found  in  any  country.  politically  starving  troops  so  long  have  needed. 

But  they  did  not  stop  with  their  protest  to  Before  them  at  last  appears  the  land  of  the 

the  government.     They  have  gone  to  the  politicians'  hearts*  desire  flowing  with  p)olit- 

people.     They   are   flooding   Canada   with  ical  milk  and  honey. 

clever  arguments  well  stated.    Through  their  And  so  it  is  that  in  fighting  for  reciprocity 

influence  or  persuasion  influential  newspapers  the  present  government  in  Canada  may  find 

are  fighting  the  government  which  last  year  itself  fighting  for  its  life.    Why,  then,  did  the 

they  were  supporting.  Canadian  Government  take  this  step? 

And  back  of  this  numerous,  fearless  and  re- 
sourceful army  of  manufacturing,  mining  and  reasons  for  laurier's  advocacy 
other  like  interests,  is  the  silent  but  solid 

sympathy  of  the  banking  and  transportation  "Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  is  the  most  sagacious 

interests.    From  the  practical  point  of  view  statesman  Canada  has  yet  jMroduced,"  said 

this  means  very  much  in  Canadian  policy.  one   of   his   devoted   followers.      "He   had 

For  in  the  Dominion,  as  in  the  Republic,  everything  his  own  way.  The  (^^)06ition 
political  campaigns  require  a  golden  hand  as  was  so  puny  and  ineffective  as  to  be  con- 
well  as  a  silver  tongue.  Campaign  fimds  temptible.  There  was  not  even  the  faintest 
flow  into  the  war  chests  of  Canadian  political  suggestion  of  any  rivalry  to  Sir  Wlfrid 
parties  from  every  source  from  which  our  Laurier,  not  only  as  the  leader  of  his  party, 
American  political  parties  have  derived  finan-  but  as  the  supreme  leader  and  head  of  the 
cial  assistance  either  now  or  at  any  time  in  Canadian  nation.  "*  There  is  no  person  in 
the  past.  Canada  who  compares  with  him,  not  only  as 

The  most  startling  example  of  this  was  a  a  statesman  and  a  himianist,  but  as  a  far- 

singlie  contribution  of  $350,000  made  to  Sir  seeing,  resourceful  politician.  It  is  hard  to 

John  Macdonald's  campaign  fimd  by  the  understand  why  he  ever  hazarded  this  im- 

president  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  necessary  adventure.*' 

Company  in  1872.    Another  illustration  is  the  "But,"  said  another,  who  I  think  looked 

campaign  contributions  which  it  is  said,  and  more  deeply  into  the  heart  of  the  great 

not  denied,  are  made  by  those  who  sell  sup-  Canadian  Premier,  **he  did  it  just  beaiuse 

plies  to  the  Great  Inter-Colonial  Railway  the  statesman  and  the  humanist  in  Sir  Wil- 

which  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  govern-  frid  Laurier  is  greater  than  the  politician  in 

ment — and  that  means  by  the  party  in  power,  him.    He  did  it,  too,  because  he  is  a  man  of 

But,  of  course,  as  in  every  country,  the  best  elementat  honor  and  before  his  career  doses 

sources  of  campaign  contributions  are  the  he  wanted  to  redeem  at  least  one  <rf  the 

great  financial  interests  which  may  be  af-  great    campaign    promises    to    the    pec^le 

fected  by  national  legislation  and  policies,  which  was  the  lever  that  lifted  him  to  his 

In  Canada  these  are  against  reciprocity.  conunanding  position." 
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This  latter  opinion  is  undoubtedly  the  ment  which  runs  back  to  the  unhappy  period 
true  one.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  now  has  when  our  States,  in  the  unwisdom  of  their 
reached  the  biblical  span  of  human  life;  and  newly  won  independence,  confiscated  the 
yet  is  as  strong  and  virile  as  a  man  of  fifty,  property  of  the  Loyalists  and  expelled  them 
But  in  the  course  of  nature  whatever  he  has  from  our  country.  Practically  all  of  these 
to  do  as  the  crowning  act  of  his  wonderful  Loyalists — ^and  Uiere  were  scores  of  thou- 
career  must  be  undertaken  soon.  If  ever  sands  of  them  all  told — ^went  to  Canada. 
he  meant  to  strike,  this  is  the  time.  They  were  among  the  strongest  characters  in 

Beloved  by  the  whole  people,  his  genius  the  American  colonies.   The  confiscation  of 
conceded  even  by  his  enemies,  the  first  per-  their    property    and    their    expulsion    from 
sonage  among  the  public  men  of  the  British  their  homes  caused  the  bitterness  which  we 
Empire,   made    the   autocrat   of   his   party  can  understand  if  we  will  imagine  ourselves 
without  his  asking  by  his  fervent  party  fol-  in  a  like  case. 
lowers  solely  because  of  his  great  combina- 
tion of  qualities;   and  in  addition  to  all  this  the  old  "loyalist"  feeling 
strengthened   by    Canada's    political   party 

system,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  might  well  have  This  resentment  has  been  cherished  from 
concluded  that -he  easily  could  stamp  with  father  to  son  and  mother  to  daughter  to 
the  seal  of  a  permanent  renown  his  years  of  the  present  hour.  The  descendants  of  the 
active  service  by  enacting  into  law  freer  Loyalists  in  Canada  constitute  a  small  but 
trade  relations  between  the  Canadian  and  able  and  determined  company  of  people 
the  American  people.  scattered  all  over  the  Dominion.     And  al- 

While  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  is  a  superb  poli-  most  every  one  of  them  is  against  reciprocity 
tician,  as  his  career  proves,  yet  he  is  more  because  of  this  inherited  antagonism  to  the 
of  a  statesman  than  he  is  a  politician;  more  United  States  and  this  ancient  loyalty  to  all 
of  a  humanist  than  either.  His  ideal  is  our  things  BriUsh  which  almost  may  be  said  to 
own  Lincoln.  There  is  much  of  the  dreamer  be  a  reUgion  with  them.  Closer  relations 
in  the  make-up  of  this  uncommon  man  and  between  Canada  and  the  United  States 
no  unprejudiced  person  can  doubt  that  Lau-  mean  to  them  relations  less  close  between 
rier*s  dreams  are,  broadly  speaking,  of  the  Canada  and  England. 

welfare  of  his  fellow  man.  The  consensus  of  That  this  is  illogical,  imreasonable,  un- 
opinion  is  that,  within  the  scope  of  his  place  sound,  untrue,  means  nothing  to  this  other- 
and  opportunity,  Laurier  thinks  that  this  wise  most  ad[mirable  element  of  Canadian 
great  end  can  be  advanced,  so  far  as  his  own  people — ^for  with  them  it  is  a  matter  of 
efforts  are  concerned,  by  beginning  closer  sentiment,  inheritance  and  passion.  But 
trade  and  social  relations  between  the  Cana-  it  is  an  influence  in  the  present  conflict.  It 
dian  and  American  people,  who  in  everything  is  an  injection  of  the  element  of  idealism 
else  are  so  near  akin.  into  an  otherwise  purely  sordid  and  practical 

Then,  in  his  heart,  one  cannot  help  feeling  resistance  to  reciprocity — a  fantastic,  absurd 
that  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  always  has  chafed  idealism,  if  you  will,  but  a  genuine  and  earn- 
at  his  powerlessness  to  redeem  either  of  the  est  idealism  nevertheless, 
two   great   fundamental    campaign   pledges 

he  and  his  party  made  to  the  people  sixteen  the  "  annexation  "  bugbear 

years  ago. 

And  so  he  was  justified  in  thinking  that  It  is  this  group  of  Canadian  citizenship 
now  was  the  time  to  redeem  one  of  them;  that  takes  first  alarm  at  any  suggestion  of 
now  the  time  to  put  the  hand  of  the  brother  annexation.  On  Canada^s  walls  the  Cana- 
nation  into  that  of  the  other.  Those  who  dian  Imperialist  is  ever  on  guard,  a  vigilant 
know  the  scope  of  Laurier's  thought  believe  sentry,  scanning  the  horizon  through  the 
that  this  was  the  lofty  conception  in  Lau-  glasses  of  a  nervous  apprehension,  disco ver- 
rier^s  mind  to  realize  which  he  believed  red-  ing  even  in  the  harmless  agent  of  commerce 
procity  a  beginning.  the  disguised  spy  of  political  union  with  the 

Humanity  and  statesmanship  always  face  American  Republic, 
those  banded  interests  of  greed  which  think  Of  course  there  is  now  no  even  remote 
much  of  the  present  and  little  of  the  future,  possibility  of  these  two  peoples  becoming  one 
all  of  themselves  and  little  of  mankind.  And  nation  under  a  single  flag,  much  as  that  event 
it  is  just  this  which  confronts  reciprocity  in  would  make  for  the  welfare  of  Canadians  and 
Canada.  Americans  alike,  happy  as  that  circumstance 

The  opposition  is  aided,  too,  by  a  senti-  would  be  for  the  glory  of  our  race  and  the 
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peace  progress  of  the  world.  But  it  is  no  literature — ^magazines  and  the  like — almost 
longer  a  prospect — it  is  but  a  dim  and  vanish-  exclusively  is  American.  A  baseball  gajne  in 
ing  memory.  Yet  if  anything  could  call  that  Winnipeg  never  is  between  a  Montreal  and 
memory  back  and  make  it  a  living  force,  it  Winnepeg  team,  but  with  a  team  from  St 
will  be  the  prevention  of  closer  trade  and  Paul  or  Minneapolis. 

social  relations  between  Canada  and  the  When  these  western  Canadians  want  a 
United  States.  That  Canadian  who  opposes  vacation  or  a  visit  they  do  not  go  fifteen  hun- 
reciprocity  on  the  absurd  ground  of  possible  dred  or  two  thousand  miles  to  see  their  fellow 
idtimate  annexation  to  the  United  States  Canadians  in  Ontario  or  Quebec  or  the  Alan- 
is  in  reality  the  most  effective  force  for  time  Provinces.  They  merely  step  across  tht 
annexation.  international  boundary  into  Minnesota,  Da- 

kota or  Montana. 
INFLUENCE  OF  THE  WEST  The  enrichment  of  the  manufacturing  and 

other  interests  fifteen  hundred  and  two  thou- 

For,  as  everybody  knows,  Fate  has  divided  sand  miles  east  of  them,  is  less  than  nothing 
Canada  into  a  western  wing  and  an  eastern  to  these  western  Canadians.     This  is  true 
wing  by  a  vast  and  elemental  decree  of  na-  even  of  the  pure-blooded  Englishmen  recently 
ture.    In  the  eastern  half  of  Canada  are  lo-  from  the  mother  country, 
dated  all  of  the  manufacturing  and  large       "Why  should  we  care  for  those  Ontario 
mining  activities  of  the  Dominion.    In  that  manufacturers — ^we  never  see  them?     Why 
comparatively  small  section  which  includes  should  we  be  taxed  to  make  them  rich?  "  said 
the  cities  of  Toronto  and  Montreal  beats  the  just  such  an  Englishman  who  has  made  one 
financial,  commercial  and,  speaking  in  the  of  the  "  prairie  provinces "  his  home,  speaking 
narrow  sense,  industrial  heart  of  Canada.        to  a  fellow  Canadian  from  one  of  the  eastern 

The  great  distinctively  farming  and  grain-  provinces  who  was  visiting  this  western  region, 
producing  regions  of  the  Dominion  are  in  what  So  if  the  banded  powers  of  finance  and  senti- 
are  called  the  "prairie  provinces.*'  This  ment  should  defeat  reciprocity  with  the  United 
almost  limitless  agricultural  region  sweeps  States,  it  well  may  be  that  forces  may  be  set 
from  Winnipeg  to  the  foothills  of  the  Rockies  in  modon  making  for  the  very  end  which 
and  from  the  American  boundary  north  to  Canada  as  a  nation  wishes  to  avoid, 
the  land  of  perpetual  snows.  Thus  the  battle  lines  are  drawn  in  Canada — 

Between  these  two  divisions  of  Canada,  one  great  wing  of  the  Dominion  earnestly  for 
separating  them  by  more  than  a  thousand  reciprocity,  another  as  fervently  against  it. 
miles,  stretches  that  waste  of  rock,  water,  Party  tradition  is  for  it;  peculiar  local  con- 
morass  and  unuseful  timber  which  has  been  ditions  against  it.  Humanity  and  dtizen- 
the  perplexity  and  the  problem  of  Canadian  ship  for  it;  the  financial  interests  and  practi- 
engineers,  thinkers  and  statesmen.  cal  pohtics  against  it. 

Into  this  western  agricultural  region  are  And  this  one  final  thing:  whereas  those  in 
pouring  by  far  the  greater  part  of  Canadian  the  geographical  wing  of  Canada  which  is  for 
immigrants.  Practically  every  one  of  the  reciprocity  are  comparatively  unorganized, 
scores  of  thousands  of  American  immigrants  the  interests  in  that  wing  of  Canada  which  is 
to  Canada  have  gone  there  rather  than  to  against  reciprocity  are  perfectly  organized. 
the  eastern  division,  and  will  continue  to  In  this  situation  all  students  of  politics  know 
go  there  in  rapidly  multiplying  numbers.  It  what  the  outcome  would  he  were  it  not  for 
is  conceded  that  a  very  few  years  will  give  the  party  discipline  which  in  Canada  is  more 
these  ** prairie  provinces"  a  majority  of  the  perfect  than  in  any  other  country, 
population  of  the  Canadian  nation.  Yes,  and  this  final  human  fact  which  may 

And  the  people  of  these  provinces  need  save  the  day  in  Canada  for  this  policy — the 
closer  trade  with  the  Republic  from  which  courage,  resourcefulness  and  amazing  per- 
niost  of  them  will  have  come.  Already  their  sonality  of  Canada's  grand  old  man  who  with 
social  relations  exclusively  are  with  that  por-  his  ripe  and  practised  wisdom  has  ventured 
tion  of  the  United  States  which  immediately  his  acciunulated  career  and  political  life  on 
adjoins  them  on  the  south.    Their  current  this  hazard. 


THE  FIFTH  AVENUE  FRONT  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  PUBUC  UBRARY,  BETWEEN  FORTIETH  AND 
FORTY-SECOND  STREETS,  NEW  YORK  CrFV,  OPENED  ON  MAY  Zi 


THE  NEW  YORK  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 

BY  MONTROSE  J.  MOSES 

"^JOW  that  the  New  York  Public  Library  first  Board  of  Trustees  was  formed,  Irving 
■^^  has  been  moved  into  sumptuous  quar-  served  as  its  president, 
ters  representing  the  most  modern  of  library  These  two  details  alone  would  su^^gest  the 
conveniences,  now  that  it  has  left  behind  it  literary  atmosphere  which  surrounded  New 
buildings  representing  old  equipment  and  York's  reference  library  during  the  early 
old  methods,  it  is  well  to  take  an  inventory  years  of  itsgrowth.  Among  the  frequenters 
of  its  history,  of  its  growth,  and  of  its  con-  of  the  old  Astor  building  were  Longfellow, 
tents.  The  marble  home  of  the  New  York  Hawthorne,  Emerson,  Willis,  Motley,  and 
Public  Library  will  house  a  larger  institution  Sumner,  while  up  among  the  book-stacks,  in 
than  that  which  moved  from  the  old  Astor  alcoves  reser\Td  only  for  the  most  privileged 
and  Lenox  sites,  and  being  given  room  to  of  students,  might  be  seen  the  familiar 
expand,  it  will  now  have  better  opportunity  figures  of  Bancroft  and  Yon  Hoist,  in  seats 
to  impress  the  public  with  the  fact  that  it  is  later  occupied  by  Roosevelt  and  Mahan. 
the  sixth  or  seventh  library  in  the  world  as  The  library  began  with  about  90,000  vol- 
regardssize.  umes,  a  large  collection  for  that  day.     But 

The  Astor  Library  was  founded  by  John  while  in  185411  was  considered  modern,  there 
Jacob  Astor,  whose  ambition  was  to  give  was  some  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the 
some  such  educational  gift  to  the  city.  In  local  papers  that  so  valuable  a  collection  of 
1854,  therefore,  after  he  had  given  $150,000  books  should  be  housed  in  a  building  so 
for  a  building  and  $250,000  for  books,  the  largely  composed  of  wood,  instead  of  iron, 
library  was  formally  opened,  Astor's  friend  In  1858  the  work  of  supplying  the  public 
and  adviser  in  this  adventure  was  Dr.  Joseph  with  books  had  so  far  increased  as  to  make 
Green  Cogswell,  who  was  sent  to  Europe  in  welcome  the  gift  of  a  second  building, 
the  interest  of  the  institution,  and  was  made  $250,000  being  supplied  by  William  B.  Astor, 
its  first  head.  While  all  these  negotiations  who  likewise  made  provision  in  his  will  for 
were  in  progress,  Astor's  private  secretary, —  further  purchases  of  books  to  the  value  of 
none  other  than  Fitz-Greene  Halieck, — to-  $200,000,  The  third  building,  given  by  John 
gether  with  Washington  Irving,  did  much  to  Jacob  Astor  III,  was  erected  in  1881.  These 
further   the  enterprise;    in  fact,  when  the  three  were  not  separate,  but  formed  a  unit. 
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But  there  were  other  forces  beginniiig  to  be 
felt  whidi  su^ested  the  possibilities  d  a 
larger  public  library  for  the  city  than  that 
afforded  by  the  Astof  Foundaticffi.  In  187a 
the  Lenox  Library  was  founded,  and  in  1886 
Samuel  J.  TSden,  Preddential  candidate  in 
1S76,  died,  leaving  in  trust  about  four-fifths 
of  his  fortune  for  the  erection  of  a  free  library 
and  reading  room  for  the  people  of  New  York. 
John  Bigelow  was  president  of  this  trust. 
The  Tilden  will  was  contested  by  relatives 
and  after  iMig  litigation  a  c(»npronuse  was 
reached  by  which  $2,000,000  was  made  avail- 
able iai  library  purposes. 

In  18S7  there  was  some  talk  of  removing 
the  historic  City  Hall  from  its  [Resent  [dace 
in  Park  Row  to  a  mote  central  location,  and 
Mr.  Bigelow,  who  was  already  considering 
the  site  of  the  <AA  reservoir  on  Forty-second 
Street  as  suitable  for  the  "niden  memorial, 
offered  to  negotiate  with  the  city  for  a  com- 
But  in  the  meantime  New  York  life  under-  bination  of  interests, 
went  a  materia!  alteration,  and  with  the  This  was  the  foreshadowed  outline  of  the 
increase  of  the  volumes  in  the  library  came  a  present  "New  York  Public  Library:  Astor, 
growth  in  the  scope  of  literary  work,  coin-  Lenox,  and  Tilden  Foundations,"  with  Mr. 
cident  with  a  change  in  library  methods.  Bigelow  as  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 


y  I.ANDMABKS 
loval  ot  baAi  and  pwopbiet*  fran  this  anciea 
nin-booK  In  Ihc  ncir  Fifth  Avenue  boildiiiK 
WAS  be^n  in  April  inst) 
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THF  NFW  YOftK  PUBUC  UBRARY 


THE  NEW  YORK  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 


THE  MAIN  READING  ROOM  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  PUBUC  UBRABY 

(This  vitw  shows  less  than  ha[[  the  room,  which  is  nearly  ]00  feet  long) 

It  is  thus  readily  seen  how  naturally  the  pub-  developed  throughout  the  city  a  number  of 

lie  interest  later  called  for  a  consolidation  of  independent  collections  which  became  public 

those  large  library  forces  in   New   York —  In  so  far  as  they  were  granted  a  slight  ap- 

forces  which  would  work  to  greater  advan-  propriation  from  the  State.    The  munificent 

tage  under  one  head  and  under  one  roof.  In  gift  of  Andrew  Carnegie's  $5,000,000,  assured 

1895,  therefore,  the  union  of  the  three  foun-  the  erection  of  sixty  branch  library  build- 

dations  was  effected.  ings,  for  which  the  city  contributes  sites  and 

Two  years  thereafter  the  city  agreed  to  give  means  of  support. 
a  site,  stipulating  that  in  the  building  there       Thus,  with  the  consolidation  of  the  big 

should  be  a  circulating  department,  and  that  reference    libraries    came    a    corres[x>nding 

the  public  should  be  admitted  in  the  even-  union  of  the  circulating  libraries  in  the  city, 

ings  as  well  as  on  Sunday  afternoons.    After  which  can  boast,  for  the  ending  of  the  year 

an  open  competition  among  architects,  the  1910,  of  a  total  circulation  of  7,506,(176  vol- 

plans   submitted    by   Messrs,    Carrere   and  umes.     In   equipment,    these   libraries   are 

Hastings  were  adopted  and  in  iSqg  the  old  thoroughly  modern.     Not  only  does  each 

reservoir,  btiilt  of  solid  masonry  as  early  as  branch  library  contain  a  reference  collection 

1837,  was  demolished.  sufficiently  adequate   to  meet   average   re- 

But  the  growth  of  the  New  York  Public  search,  but  the  children's  department  has 

Library   meant   something   more   than   the  gi'own  to  such  proportions  that  the  circula- 

erection  of  a  great  building.    With  the  in-  tion,  in  1910,  of  children's  books  as  a  class  set 

crease  in  the  reading  public,  there  came  a  apart  from  the  adult  department,  amounted 

greater  need  for  a  circulating  system,  which  to  2,645,708  volumes.     Another  significant 

would  allow  of  the  use  of  books  outside  of  the  phase  of  the  circulation  work  is  to  be  found 

library  building.     Both  the  Astor  and  the  in  the  system  of  traveling  libraries, — a  sys- 

Lenox  were  reference  libraries.    Slowly  there  tern  that  threads  the  dty  to  the  remotest 
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buiklings  were  long  ^ce  outgrown.  It  was 
largdy  due  to  tbe  unceasing  energy  <:^  Dr. 
John  S.  Billings,  tbe  [xesent  director,  th«t 
tlie  building  on  Fifth  Avenue  And  Forty- 
second  Street  has  actually  materiaiized  after 
a  l^ise  of  twelve  yeare.  And  idiile  criti- 
dsms  of  a  puUic  woric  oi  this  magnitude  are 
ioevtCabte,  theie  is  no  doubt  that,  in  gcocnd. 
New  York  may  dow  boast  of  a  modem 
library  with  the  latest  equipments  and  with 
every  facility  for  extensive  research. 

In  general,  tbe  building  is  of  tbe  Renais' 
sance  style,  adapted  to  roodon  conditi(His. 


ENTRANCE   OETAn. 

i  of  the  suburbs,  su^ying  small  col- 
s  of  books  to  groups  of  peoq^  desiring 
to  do  special  studying  m*  particular  reading. 
By  this  system,  during  1910,  there  were  cir- 
culated 1,189,118  volumes. 

With  this  increase  in  library  work,  it  is 
small   wonder   that   the   Astor  and  Lenox 


ENTRANCE   BALLWAV 


ANOIWEI   HALLWAY   VIEW 

A  Structure  of  this  diaracter  should  be  de- 
signed primarily  to  meet  the  special  pur- 
poses for  which  it  is  erected.  Its  expanse  at 
Vermont  marble,  its  carved  paneling,  its 
domestic  and  foreign  marbles  for  interior 
decoration,  its  richly  stuccoed  ceilings,  the 
bronze  brackets  and  flagpoles — all  these, 
while  enhancing  the  ornamental  character 
of  the  library,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
essential  utility  of  the  place.  The  question 
is  whether  the  rooms  are  so  arranged  as  to 
a£Ford  every  means  for  quick  service  and  for 
ready  access  to  the  shelves. 

These  conditions  the  ardiitects  seem  to 
have  met.  On  the  top  floor  of  this  four- 
storied  library  is  the  main  reading  room,  ex- 
tending almost  the  length  of  two  city  blocks, 
and  furnished  with  the  latest  devices  in  ele- 
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THE  "AMERICAN  HISTORY"  READING  ROOM.  WITH  CAPACITY  FOR.20.000  VOLUMES 
(The  New  York  Public  Library'i  collections  in  the  field  of  American  history  are  unsurpassed! 

valors,  pneumatic  tubes,  and  telephones.  Public  Library:  Astor,  Lenox,  and  Tilden 
for  instant  communication  with  the  stacks  Foundations"  was  opened  to  the  people  on 
and  with  rooms  containing  special  collections.  May  23.  What  does  it  contain  in  the  way  of 
The  main  book-shelves  are  immediately  be-  special  literary  richness?  The  Lenox  Library 
neath  this  sumptuous  room— seven  levels,  brings  to  Forty-second  Street  its  invaluable 
allowing  of  sixty-three  miles  of  book  space,  group  of  Americana,  enriched  by  Bancroft 
Adjoining  this  reading  room  is  the  catalogue  manuscripts  and  notes.  This  collection  also 
section,  with  its  six  thousand  card  drawers,  includes  volumes  of  music  bequeathed  by 
This  is  the  heart  of  the  library  as  far  as  refer-  J.  W.  Drexel  in  1888,  as  well  as  departments 
ence  work  is  concerned;  for  not  only  will  the  for  prints,  genealogies,  and  maps.  In  other 
reader  be  able  to  place  his  hand  upon  any  words,  the  Lenox  Library,  when  it  existed 
book  the  library  contains,  but,  by  means  of  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  Seventy-first  Street, 
the  "union"  feature,  he  will  be  able  to  locate  was  richer  than  the  Astor  in  American 
volumes  in  other  libraries,  which  are  not  history,  law,  music,  Bibles,  medicine,  maps, 
contained  in  this.  and  Shakespearian  a.  In  manuscripts  like- 
Through  spacious  halls,  rich  in  tone  and  wise  it  was  more  distinctive,  having,  as  well, 
almost  severe  in  lines,  one  is  carried  to  the  special  editions  of  Miltonia,  Bunyan's  "Pil- 
sp>ecial  departments — ^technical  and  artis-  grim's  Progress,"  and  "Don  Quixote." 
tic;  along  corridors  monastic  in  depth  to  In  addition  to  this,  the  Lenox  brings  to 
reading  rooms  set  aside  for  newspapers  and  the  New  York  Public  Library  an  exceptional 
periodicals,  and  into  galleries  for  pictures  and  collection  of  books  and  paintings  from  the 
prints.  In  the  basement  is  a  model  children's  estate  of  Robert  L.  Stuart,  bequeathed  by 
department;  on  the  same  floor  provision  his  widow  in  1892  on  the  condition  that  it 
has  been  marie  for  a  training  school,  and  for  be  individualized  always,  and  that  it  should 
a  printing  plant  for  library  publications,  remain  closed  on  Sundays.  Among  the  can- 
The  modern  conception  of  the  library  as  a  vasses  are  to  be  mentioned  those  by  Rosa 
business  necessitates  advertising  in  order  to  Bonheur,  Corot,  Bouguereau,  Detaille,  Ge- 
reach  the  varied  interests  of  a  democratic  r6me,  George  Inness,  Meissonier,  Troyon 
reading  public.  Book  lists  for  free  distribu-  and  Vibert,  A  Gobelin  tapestry  likewise 
tion  are  compiled,  and  by  these  suggestive  should  be  counted  among  the  Stuart  treas- 
means,  the  library  is  able  to  indicate  its  full  ures. 

resources.  These  are  further  enhanced  by  the  Lenox 

In  this  spadous  building  the  "New  York  collections  which  were  brought  together  by 
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PUBLIC   LIBRARY 
th«  library's  purcriasing  Tund  isde^ 


James  Lenox,  the  founder — such  canvasses 
as  those  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Constable, 
Copley,  Gainsborough,  Landseer,  and  Turner. 
In  other  words,  the  New  York  Public  Li- 
brary, through  the  consolidation,  inherited 
an  art  collection  which  will  show  to  excellent 
advantage  in  the  new  galleries  reserved  for 
that  purpose. 

In  the  Astor  Library,  the  special  collec- 
tions were  many;  William  B.  Astor  gave  a 
fund  in  1853  for  technical  works.  Those  wish- 
ing to  specialize  in  Hebrew,  Oriental,  and 
Russian  literature  will  find  rich  purchases, 
increased  by  such  gifts  as  that  made  by  Jacob 
H.  Schiff.  In  American  history,  the  ante-  and 
post- revolutionary  periods  were  increased  by 
the  Emmet  and  Bancroft  collections,  as  well 
as  by  those  volumes  from  the  Ford  library 
which  specialized  in  Hterature  pertaining  to 
the  Constitution. 

The  Tilden  Trust  included  invaluable 
books  on  political  parties  and  convendons. 
In  other  words,  there  are  few  richer  historical 
collections  than  that  contained  in  the  New 
York  Public  Library.  The  move  from  the 
Astor  and  from  the  Lenox  buildings  has  en- 
abled these  books,  heretofore  so  scattered 
and  divided  for  lack  of  space,  to  be  assembled 


A   PUBUC  UBRARY  ROOM   MADE  ATTRACTIVE  TO   CHILDREN 


the  neighborhood) 
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in  their  proper  grouping.    Now  for  the  first  American  plays,  but  the  theatrical  profession 

time,  in  new  quarters,  the  general  pubhc  will  should  see  that  a  fund  is  estabhshed  for  the 

realize  what  a  wealth  of  material  is  stored  in  proper  maintenance  of  a  dramatic  collection 

the  department  of  public  documents,  how  which  is  needed. 

complete  the  newspaper  files  are  as  well  as       In  its  present  position  on  Fifth  Avenue, 

the  current  periodicals,  how  suf^stive  the  the    New    York    Public    Library    will    be 

inanuscript  collections  are.    The  opening  of  greatly  reinforced  by  the  close  proximity  of 

the  new  building  on  Fifth  Avenue  is  really  law,  engineering,  and  medical  libraries.    The 

the   opening  of   the   rich  resources   buried  Public  Library  is  further  assisted  by  the  fact 

heretofore  in  quarters  dark  and  dingy  and  that  in  the  same  city  there  exist  the  libraries 

old-fashioned.  of  the  Hispanic  Society  and  of  the  Union 

There  are  invaluable  specimens  of  books  Theological  Seminary.    While  these  will  not 

which  in  themselves  represent  history,  such  relieve  the  Public  Library  from  the  necessity 

as  block  books  of  the  fifteenth  century,  a  of  having  adequate  books  on  these  subjects, 

Gutenberg  Bible,  examples  of  Caxton's  art,  they  will  at  least  make  it  unnecessary  for 

a  copy  of  the  Bay  Psalm  Book,  and  first  edi-  the  Public  Library  to  attempt  to  outrival 

tions   of   varying   values.     Such   examples  them  in  completeness.     Reciprocity  among 

make  of  the  Public  Library  a  museum  as  American  libraries  seems  to  be  the  general 

well  as  a  useful  insdtution.    But  rich  as  it  is  rule. 

in  special  collections,  a  reference  library  is       The  equipment  of  the  library  being  what 

in  constant  need  of  endowment  to  keep  pace  it  is,  the  chief  concern  will  now  be  the  spirit 

with  progress  as  well  as  to  bring  to  it  treas-  in  which  it  is  run.    The  size  of  the  new  build- 

ures  constantly  put  upon  the  market.    It  is  ing  necessitates  a   larger  force — some   250 

not  enough,  for  example,  that  the  library  persons  being  detailed  at  present  to  cater  to 

possesses   the   excellent  Beck  collection  of  the  wants  of  the  people.    Efficiency  is  the 
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watchword  of  all  public  service,  and   the  and  Little,  of  the  Astor  Library,  and  Moore, 

success  of  the  new  building  will  depend  upon  Allibone,  and  Eames,  of  the  Lenox  Library,  he 

this.    Dr.  Billings  has  had  a  long  tenure  of  began  to  modernize  the  institution.     Three 

service  in  the  library  world.    After  his  ca-  years  ago  Dr.  Billings  called  to  his  assistance 

reer  in  the  army  as  a  surgeon,  he  devoted  his  the  experience  of  Mr.  Edwin  H.  Anderson, 

time  to  the  development  of  the  library  of  the  whose  executive  and   business    ability  had 

SurgeonGeneral'sOfficein Washington, which  brought  the  Pittsburg  Library  system  to  a 

became  under  his  direction  the  third  largest  high  point  of  efficiency.     In  the  last  report 

collection  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  and  turned  made  by  the  director  it  was  shown  that  there 

his  attention  to  bibliographical  work.    Then  was  a  decrease  of  desk  applicants  for  1910. 

he  became  identified  with  the  Johns  Hopkins  Undoubtedly  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that 

Hospital  in  Baltimore,  the  building  for  which  there  were  insufficient  accommodations  for 

he  planned  himself.    When  he  was  called  to  those  wishing  to  carry  on  library  researches. 

the  New  York  Public  Library  in  1896,  as  the  If  statistics  mean  anything,  the  move  into 

successor  of  a  [line  that  included  Cogswell,  larger  quarters  should  increase  the  number 

Schroeder,  Straznichv,  Brevoort,  Saunders,  of  readers. 


PUBUC  SCHOOL  CLASS  WORK  IN  THE  TOMPKINS  SQUARE  BRANCH  UBRARY,  NEW  YORK  OTY 
(The  Kbrary  systein  co6perat«  with  the  public  schools  in  the  work  of  instruction) 


A  VOLUNTEER  COMPANY  CTHIRD  CONNECTICUT  INFANTRY)  [N  CAMP  NEAR  WASHINGTON 

THE  VOLUNTEER  SOLDIER  OF   1861 

BY  GENERAL  CHARLES  KING,  U.  S.  V. 

(This  is  the  sixth  in  our  anniversary  series  of  Civil  War  articles.*  The  pictures,  with  the  exception 
of  the  last,  have  been  taken  from  the  collection  of  war-time  photographs  utilized  in  the  preparation  of 
"The  Photographic  History  of  the  Civil  War,"  the  first  volume  of  which  came  from  the  press  last 
month.    The  Editor.) 

T  JNION  men  wore  anxious  faces  early  in  Island  and  driven  her  back  to  sea.    Not  con- 

the  spring  of  1861.     For  months  the  tent  with  that,  South  Carolina,  the  envy  of 

newspapers  had  been  filled  with  accounts  of  an  applauding  sisterhood  of  Southern  States, 

the  seizure  of  Government  forts  and  arsenals  had  planted  batteries  on  every  point  within 

all  over  the  South.     State  after  State  had  range  of  Sumter.    All  the  North  could  see 

seceded,  and  the  New  York  Tribune,  edited  that  its  fate  was  sealed,  and  no  one,  when  the 

by  Horace  Greeley,  had  bewildered  theNorth  first  of  April  came,  could  say  just  how  the 

and  encouraged  the  South  by  declaring  that  North  would  take  it. 

if  the  latter  desired  to  set  up  a  government  of  The  second  week   settled  the    question, 

its  own  it  had  every  moral  right  to  do  so.  With  one  accord  on  April  iz,  the  Southern 

The  little  garrisonof  Fort  Moultrie  in  Charles-  guns  opened  on  the  lone  fortress  and  its  puny 

ton  Harbor,  threatened  by  a  superior  force  force.    The  next  day,  with  the  flagstaff  shot 

and  powerless  against  land  attack,  had  spiked  away  and  the  interior  of  the  fort  all  ablaze, 

its  guns  on  Christmas  night,  in  i860,  and  the  casemates  thick  with  blinding  smoke, 

pulled  away  for  Sumter,  perched-  on  its  islet  with  no  hope  from  friends,  the  gallant  garri- 

of  rocks  a  mile  from  shore,  hoisted  the  Stars  son  could  ask  only  the  mercy  of  the  foes,  and 

and  Stripes,  and  there,  in  spite  of  pitiful  it  was  given  willingly — the  soldier's  privilege 

numbers,  with  a  Southern-bom  soldier  at  its  of  saluting  his  colors  and  marching  out  with 

head,  practically  defied  all  South  Carolina,  the  honors  of  war. 

The  Star  of  the  West  had  been  loaded  with  And  then  the  North  awoke  in  earnest.    In 

soldiers  and  supplies  at  New  York,  and  sent  one  day  the  streets  of  New  York  City,  all 

to  Sumter's   relief.     Then  South  Carolina,  seeming  apathy  the  day  before,  blazed  with  a 

duly  warned,  had  manned  the  guns  of  Morris  sudden  burst  of  color.    The  Stars  and  Stripes 
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were  flung  to  the  breeze  from  every  staff  and 
lialyard;  the  hues  of  the  Union  flamed  on 
every  breast.  The  transformation  was  a 
marvel.  There  was  but  one  topic  on  every 
tongue,  but  one  thought  in  every  heart:  The 
flag  had  been  downed  in  Charleston  Harbor; 
the  long-threatened  secession  had  begun;  the 
very  Capitol  at  Washington  was  endangered; 
the  President  at  last  had  spoken,  in  a  demand 
for  7S-000  "len. 

Not  until  aroused  by  the  echo  of  the  guns 
at  Sumter  could  or  would  the  people  bebeve 
the  South  in  deadly  earnest.  The  press  and 
the  prophets  had  not  half  prepared  them. 
Southern  sympathizers  had  been  numerous 
and  aggressive,  and  when  the  very  heads  of 
the  Government  at  Washington  were  unre- 
sentful  of  repeated  violation  of  Federal  right 
and  authority,  what  could  be  expected  of  a 
people  reared  only  in  the  paths  of  peace? 
The  military  spirit  bad  long  been  dominant 
in  the  South  and  correspondingly  dormant  in 
the  North.  The  South  was  full  of  men  accus- 


tomed to  the  saddle  and  the  use  of  arms;  the 
North  had  but  a  handful.  The  South  had 
many  soldier  schools;  the  North,  outside  of 
West  Point,  had  but  one  worthy  the  name. 
Even  as  late  as  the  winter  of  i860  and  i86t 
young  men  in  New  York,  taking  counsel  of 
far-seeing  elders  and  assembling  for  drill, 
were  rebuked  by  visiting  pedagogues  who 
bade  them  waste  no  time  in  silly  vanities. 

"The  days  of  barbaric  battle  are  dead," 
said  they.  "The  good  sense  of  the  American 
people  will  ever  stand  between  us  and  a  resort 
to  arms."  The  ominous  rumble  from  Pensa- 
cola,  Augusta,  Baton  Rouge,  and  San  An- 
tonio meant  nothing  to  these  peace  proclaim- 
ers;  it  took  the  thunderclap  of  Sumter  to  hush 
them.  It  took  the  sudden  and  overwhelming 
uprising  of  April  15  to  bring  the  hitherto 
confident  backers  of  the  South  face  to  face 
with  an  astounding  fact.  Like  a  sleeping  lion 
the  North  had  lain,  oblivious  to  challenge, 
affront,  indignity,  until,  overdaring  and  con- 
temptuous, the  foeman  slashed  the  gauntlet 
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it  of  war,  thU  rcgimeat  was  one  dF  the  first  to  reach  th> 
it  tmkeo  at  Pon  Snelling  just  before  the  [• 
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CROWD  GATHERING  FOR  A  GREAT  UNION  MEETING.  IN  UNION  SQUARE.  NEW  YORK.  APRIL  20,  1661 
(The  statue  of  Washington  is  in  the  foreground,  the  Everett  House  in  the  distiinci>) 

across  the  placid,  slumbering  face,  and  was  stood  sturdily  to  their  colors.    Still,  these  tried 

amazed  at  the  result.    The  old  New  York  and  disciplined  men  were  few  and  far  between. 

Hotel,  for  months  previous  the  rendezvous  of  Utterly  unprepared  for  war  of  any  kind,  the 

a  throng  of  Southern  folk,  for  weeks  the  scene  Union  leaders  found  themselves  forced  to 

of  self-gratulation  and  rejoicing,  on  a  sudden  improvise  an  army  to  defend  their  seat  of 

grew  hushed  and  still,  and  listened  behind  government — itself    on    Southern    soil,    and 

drawn  blinds  to  the  mighty  clamor  on  the  compassed  by  hostile  cities.    The  new  flag  of 

streets  without,  telling  the  world  the  North  the  seceding  States  was  flaunted  at  Alexan- 

was  aroused  at  last.  dria,  in  full  view  of  the  unfinished  dome  of 

Seventy-five  thousand  men  needed  at  once!  the  capitol.    The  colors  of  the  South  were 

— the  active  militia  called  instantly  to  the  openly  and  defiantly  worn  in  the  streets  of 

front!    Less  than  fifteen  thousand  regulars,  Baltimore,  barring  the  way  of  the  would-be 

scattered  far  and  wide — many  of  them  in  rescuers. 

Texas,  but  mainly  on  the  Indian  frontier —  The  veteran  Virginian,  General  Winfield 

could  the  nation  muster  in  gathering  toils.  Scott,  at  the  head  of  the  United  States  Army, 

Many  a  Southern-bom  ofEcer  had  resigned  had  gathered  a  few  light  guns  in  Washington. 

and  joined  the  forces  of  his  native  State,  but  His  soldierly  assistant.  Colonel  Charles  P. 

the  rank  and  file,  horse,  foot  and  gimners.  Stone,  had  organized,  from  department  clerks 
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and  others,  the  first  armed  body  of  volunteers  way  through  the  streets  of  Baltimore.  Barely 
for  the  defense  of  the  threatened  center,  and  had  the  Cortlandt  Street  Ferry  borne  the  last 
within  a  few  months  the  first-named  was  detachment  of  the  Seventh  across  the  Hudson 
superseded  as  too  old,  the  second  imprisoned  when  the  newsboys  were  shrieking  the  tidings 
as  too  Southern — ^an  utterly  baseless  charge,  of  the  grapple  of  the  men  of  New  England 
The  one  hope  to  save  the  capital  lay  in  the  with  the  "blood-tubs"  and  "plug-uglies"  of 
swift  assembly  of  the  Eastern  militia,  and  by  the  Maryland  city.  The  papers  pictured  the 
the  night  of  April  15th  the  long  roll  was  streets  as  running  with  blood,  and  later 
thundering  from  the  walls  of  every  city  ar-  harrowed  the  hearts  of  thousands  by  sensa- 
mory.  From  Boston  Common  to  the  banks  tional  extras  telling  that  the  Seventh,  too, 
of  the  Mississippi  loyal  States  were  wiring  had  been  mobbed — the  Seventh  that  had  not 
assurance  of  support.  entered  Baltimore  at  all. 

And  that  night  the  muster  began,  Massa-  It  takes  five  hours  to  go  from  New  York  to 
chusetts  promptly  rallying  her  old-line  militia  Washington  to-day;  it  took  six  days  that  wild 
in  their  quaint,  high-topped  shakos  and  long  week  in  186 1.  The  Seventh,  with  the  Massa- 
gray  overcoats — the  Sixth  and  Eighth  Regi-  chusetts  Eighth  for  company,  had  to  patch 
ments  mustering  at  once.  New  York  City  the  railway  and  trudge  wearily,  yet  manfully, 
was  alive  with  eager  but  imtried  soldiery,  from  Annapolis  to  the  junction  of  the  old 
First  and  foremost  stood  her  famous  Seventh,  Baltimore  and  Washington  Railroad,  before 
the  best  blood  and  most  honored  names  it  could  again  proceed  by  rail  to  its  great  re- 
prominent  in  its  ranks.  The  old  armory  at  ception  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  in  Washing- 
the  foot  of  Third  avenue  could  not  contain  ton.  Then  New  York's  second  offering  started 
the  crowds  that  gathered.  Close  at  hand  — another  wonderful  day  in  Gotham.  In  less 
mustered  the  Seventy-first — the  "American  than  a  week  fropi  the  original  call,  the  active 
Guard"  of  the  ante-bellum  days.  But  a  few  militia  was  imder  arms  in  full  ranks,  and  most 
streets  away,  with  Center  Market  as  a  nu-  of  it  en  route  for  the  front, 
cleus,  other  throngs  were  cheering  about  the  Farther  west  the  Lake  Cities — Buffalo^ 
hall  where  Michael  Corcoran,  suspended  but  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Milwaukee,  Chicago — 
the  year  before  because  his  Irishmen  would  each  had  mustered  a  regiment  with  its 
not  parade  in  honor  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  own  favorite  companies — Continentals,  Grays 
was  now  besieged  by  fellow  countrymen,  or  Light  Guards  as  a  nucleus.  Michigan, 
eager  to  go  with  him  and  his  gallant  Sixty-  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota  each  had 
ninth.  Four  blocks  farther,  soon  to  be  led  by  been  called  upon  for  a  regiment,  and  the 
Cameron,  brother  to  the  Pennsylvania  Secre-  response  was  almost  instantaneous.  Ohio, 
tary  of  War,  the  Highlanders  were  forming  to  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  more  thickly  popu- 
the  skirl  of  the  piper  and  under  the  banner  of  lated,  had  tendered  more  than  the  thousand 
the  Seventy-ninth.    West  of  Broadway,  Le-  demanded. 

Gal  and  DeTrobriand  were  welcoming  the  By  the  first  of  June,  there  was  camped  or 
enthusiastic  Frenchmen  who  made  up  the  old  billeted  about  Washington  the  cream  of  the 
"red-legged  Fifty-fifth,"  while,  less  noisily,  State  soldiery  of  every  commonwealth  east  of 
yet  in  strong  numbers,  the  Eighth,  the  the  Ohio  and  north  of  the  Potomac — except 
Twelfth  and  in  Brooklyn  the  Fourteenth,  Maryland.  Maryland  held  aloof.  Pennsyl- 
were  flocking  to  their  armories  and  listening  vania,  asked  for  twelve  thousand  men,  had 
with  bated  breath  to  the  latest  news  and  rushed  twenty  thousand  to  the  mustering 
orders  from  Washington.  officers.    Massachusetts,  called  on  for  fifteen 

Orders  came  soon  enough.  First  to  march  hundred,  sent  more  than  twice  that  number 
from  the  metropolis  for  the  ^ront  was  New  within  two  days.  Ohio,  taxed  for  just  ten 
York's  soldierly  Seventh,  striding  down  Broad-  thousand,  responded  with  twelve  thousand, 
way  through  countless  multitudes  of  cheering  and  Missouri,  where  Southern  sentimept  was 
citizens,  its  splendid  band  almost  unheard  rife  and  St.  Louis  almost  a  Southern  strong- 
through  the  volume  of  applause.  Never  hold,  tumultously  raised  ten  thousand  men, 
before  had  New  York  seen  its  great  thorough-  unarmed,  undrilled,  yet  sorely  needed.  But 
fares  so  thronged;  never  had  it  shown  such  for  Nathaniel  Lyon  of  the  regular  army,  and 
emotion  as  on  that  soft  April  afternoon  of  the  the  prompt  muster  of  her  Union  men, 
19th.  Prompt  as  had  been  the  response  to  Missouri  would  early  have  been  lost  to  the 
marching  orders^  the  gray  column  of  the  nation.  And  as  for  Kentucky,  though  in 
Seventh  was  not  the  first  to  move.  The  grand  numbers  and  gallant  services  her  sons 
Massachusetts  Sixth  had  taken  the  lead  one  repudiated  his  action,  Governor  Magoffin  re- 
day  earlier,  and  were  even  now  battling  their  fused  a  man  for  the  defense  of  the  general 
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Government,  or  what  he  called  the  "coer-  to  the  full  as  untaught  as  their  men.    Local 

don"  of  the  Southern  States.  fame  as  a  drillmaster  of  cadets  or  Zouaves 

But  it  was  a  motley  concourse,  that  which  gave  many  a  young  fellow  command  of  a  com- 

gathered  at  Washington  where  all  eyes  were  pany;  some  few,  indeed,  like  Ellsworth,  even 

centered.   The  call  for  75,000  militia  for  three  of  a  regiment.    Foreign  soldiers  of  fortune, 

months  was  quickly  followed  by  the  call  for  seeing  their  chance,  had  hurried  to  our  shores 

five  hundred  thousand  volunteers  for  three  and  tendered  their  swords,  many  of  them  who 

years,  and  such  was  the  spirit  and  enthusiasm  could  barely  speak  English,  receiving  high 

of  the  North  that,  as  fast  as  they  could  be  commissions,andswaggeringsp!endidlyabout 

uniformed,  faster  than  they  could  be  armed,  the  camps  and  streets.     Mpny  of  the  regi- 

the  great  regiments  of  State  volunteers  came  ments  came  headed  by  local  politicians,  some 

dustily  forth  from  the  troop  trains  and  went  who  but  the  year  gone  by  had  been  fervent 

trudging  along  the  length  of  Pennsylvania  supporters  of  Southern  rights  and  slavery.    A 

Avenue,  out  to  the  waiting  camps  in  the  sub--  favored  few  came  under  command  of  sol- 

urbs.    Within  the  month  of  its  arrival,  the  dierly,  skilled  yovmg  officers  from  the  regular 

Seventh  New  York,  led  by  engineers  and  service,  and  most  of  them  led  by  grave, 

backed  by  comrade  militiamen,  had  crossed  thoughtful  men  in  the  prime  of  life  who  real- 

the  Potomac,  invaded  the  sacred  soil  of  Vir-  ized  their  responsibility  and  their   inexpe- 

ginia,  and  tossed  the  red  earth  in^o  rude  forti-  rience  and  studied  faithfully  to  meet  the  task, 

fications.    Then  it  had  been  sent  home  for  Then  wonderful  was  the  variety  of  uniform! 

muster  out  as  musketmen,  but,  let  this  ever  It  was  marked  even  before  McDowell  led 

be  remembered — to  furnish  almost  instantly  forth  the  raw  levies  to  try  their  mettle  at 

seven  hundred  officers  for  the  newly  organiz-  Bull  Run.    Among  the  New  Yorkers  were 

ing  regiments,  regular  and  volunteer.  Highlanders  in  plaid  "trews,"  their  kilt  and 

Two  httle  classes  of  West  Point  cadets,  bonnets  very  properly  left  at  home,  the  blue 

graduated  in  May  and  June  respectively,  jackets  of  the  Seventy-first,  the  gray  jackets 

brave  boys  just  out  of  their  bell-buttoned  of  the  Eighth,  and  Varian's  gunners — some  of 

coatees,  were  set  in  saddle  and  hard  at  work  whom  bethought  them  at  Centervilie  that 

drilling  whole  battalions  of  raw  lads  from  the  their  time  was  up  and  it  would  be  pleasanter 

shops  apd  farms,  whose  elected  officers  were  "going  home  than  hell-ward,"  as  a  grim,  rcd- 


A   COMPANY  OF  THREE-MONTHS'   TROOPS  THAT   FOUGHT   AT   BULL   RUM 
y  "D"  ur  the  Rrst  Rhodi:  Island  Rcguncnl  at  Camp  Spiague,  nesc  Washinglon.  in  tbe  eirl/  sumini;. 
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COMPANY  "D-  OF  THE  FOURTH  KENTUCKY  CAVALRY 

(The  border  State  volunteers  rendered  effective  service  in  codperation  with  Che  Peden]  Amy  of  the  Ohio) 

whiskered  colonel,  Sherman  by  name,  said  turned  up  with  emerald,  as  befitted  the  Green 
they  surely  would  if  they  didn't  quit  strag-  Mountain  boys.  The  one  Western  brigade  in 
gling.  There  were  half-fledged  Zouaves  like  the  newly  formed  Army  of  the  Potomac  came 
the  Fourteenth  New  York  (Brooklyn)  and  clad  in  gray  throughout,  not  to  be  changed 
full-rigged  Zouaves,  albeit  "their  jackets  and  for  the  blue  until  late  in  September. 
"knickers"  were  gray  and  only  their  shirts  But  for  variety.  New  York  City  Jed  the 
were  red — theFirst  Fire  "of  New  York,  who  country.  A  second  regiment  of  Fire  Zouaves 
had  lost  their  martial  little  colonel — Ells-  had  been  quickly  formed,  as  dashing  in  ap- 
worth — before  Jackson's  shotgun  in  Alex-  pearance  as  the  first.  Abram  Duryea  of  the 
andria.  There  were  Rhode  Islanders  in  old  militia  (with  a  black-eyed,  solemn-faced 
pleated  blue  blouses — Bumside's  boys;  there  little  regular  as  second  in  command,  soon  to 
were  far  Westerners  from  Wisconsin  in  fast-  become  famous  as  a  corps  leader)  marched 
fading  gray.  Michigan  and  Minnesota  each  forth  at  the  head  of  a  magnificent  body  of 
was  represented  by  a  strong  regiment,  men,  the  color  guard,  nearly  all  seven-footers, 
Blenker's  Germans  were  there,  a  reserve  all  the  scarlet  fez  and  breeches  of  the  favorite 
division  in  gray  from  head  to  foot.  There  troops  of  France.  Zouave  rig  was  by  long 
were  a  few  troops  of  regular  cavalry,  their  odds  the  most  pleasing  to  the  popular  eye  in 
jackets  gaudy  *ith  yellow  braid  and  brazen  the  streets  of  the  big  city — and,  less  happily, 
shoulder  scales.  There  were  the  grim  regular,  to  Southern  marksmen  later — for  all  in  a  day 
batteries  of  Carlisle,  Ricketts,  and  Griffin,  the  improvised  wooden  barracks  were  throng- 
their  blouses  somber,  but  the  cross  cannon  on  ing  with  eager  iads  seeking  enlistment  in  the 
their  caps  gleaming  with  polish,  such  being  Zouave  regiments.  Baxter's  in  Philadelphia, 
the  way  of  the  regular.  It  was  even  more  Farnsworth's  (Second  Fire),  Duryea's  (Fifth 
marvelouslater,  when  McClelian  had  come  to  New  York),  Bendix,  Hawkins'  and  "Billy 
organize  the  vast  array  into  brigades  and  Wilson's"  in  New  York,  the  last  an  aggre- 
divisions,  and  to  bring  order  out  of  ciiaos,  for  gation  of  street  Arabs,  well  known  to  the 
chaotic  it  was  after  Bull  Run — yet  no  better  pohce,  promptly  accepted  more  for  municipal 
South  than  North,  though  it  was  not  known  than  national  reasons,  promptly  mustered 
at  the  time.  and  then  shipped  to  a  sand  spit  in  the  Gulf, 

The  States  were  uniforming  their  soldiery  as  far  as  possible  from  New  York  and  where 
as  best  they  could  in  that  summer  of  1861.  they  could  do  harm  to  nobody.  " 

New  York, Masssachusetts,andPennsylvania      To  cater  still  further  to  the  love  for  the 
usually  in  blue,   the  Vermonters  in  gray,  spectacular  and  the  picturesque,  still  more 
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distinctive  regiments  were  authorized — the  brass-bound,  ponderous  ''carabine  a  tige 
Garibaldi    Guard — mainly    Italians,    imder  the  Belgian  guns  with  a  spike  at  the  bot- 
Colonel  D'Utassy,  in  a  dress  that  aped  the  tom  to  expand  the  soft  leaden  bullet  when 
Bersaglieri.    The  D^Epineul  Zouaves,  French  "rammed  home.**    With  this  archaic  blvin- 
and  would-be  Frz.i  :hmen,  in  the   costliest  derbus  whole  regiments  were  burdened,  some 
costume  yet  devised,  and  destined  to  be  foreign-bom  volunteers  receiving  it  eagerly  as 
abandoned  before  they  were  six  months  older,  "from  the  old  country,"  and  therefore  su- 
Still  another  French  battalion,  also  in  Alger-  perior  to  anything  of  Yankee  invention.    But 
ian  campaign  rig — ^^Les  Enfants  Perdus?^  their  confidence  was  short-lived.    One  day's 
Lost  Children  indeed,  once  they  left  New  march,  one  short  hour's  shooting,  ended  all 
York  and  fell  in  with  the  campaigners  of  predilection  for  such  a  weapon. 
Uncle  Sam.    Then  came  the  Chasseurs,  in      And  then  the  shoes  with  which  the  Fed- 
very  natty  and  attractive  dress,  worn  like  the  erals  reached  the  front!    Not  one  pair  out  of 
others  until  worn  out  in  one  real  campaign,  four  would  have  borne  the  test  of  a  ten-mile 
when  its  wearers,  like  the  others  lost  their  tramp,  not  one  out  of  ten  would  have  stood 
identity  in  the  universal,  most  unbecoming,  the  strain  of  a  ten-days'  march,  and  those 
yet  eminently  serviceable  blue  flannel  blouse  that  first  took  their  places,  the  make  of  con- 
and  light-blue  kersey  trousers,  with  the  utterly  tractors,  were  even  worse.     Not  imtil    the 
ugly  forage  cap  and  stout  brogans  of  the  "Iron  Secretary,"  Stanton,  got  fairly  into 
Union  army.  swing  did  contractors  begin  to  learn  that  there 

Fanciful  names  they  took,  too,  at  the  start,  was  a  man  to  dread  in  the  Department  of 
and  bore  proudly  at  home  but  meekly  enough  War,  but  Stanton  had  not  even  been  sug- 
at  the  front,  where  speedily  the  "Ellsworth  gested  in  the  fall  of  1861.  Simon  Cameron, 
Avengers  "became  the  Hundred  and  Fortieth,  the  Venerable  Pennsylvania  politician,  was 
the  "Brooklyn  Phalanx"  the  Sixty-seventh,  still  in  ofiice.  McClellan,  the  young,  self- 
the  "Engineers"  the  Thirty-eighth,  the  centered,  commanding  general,  was  riding 
"Lancers"  the  Sixth  Pennsylvania.  Dick  diligently  from  one  review  to  another,  a  mar- 
Rush's  gallant  troopers  were  soon  known  as  tial  sight,  with  his,staflf,  orderlies  and  escort, 
the  "Seventh  Regulars,"  and  well  did  they  The  weather  was  perfect  along  the  Poto- 
earn  the  title.  So,  too,  in  the  West,  where  the  mac  that  gorgeous  early  autunm  of  '61.  The 
"Guthrie  Grays,"  once  Cincinnati's  favorite  beautiful  wooded  heights  were  crowned  with 
corps,  was  swallowed  up  in  the  Sixth  Ohio —  camps;  the  plains  and  fields  were  white  with 
and  in  St.  Louis,  where  the  "Fremont  snowy  tentage;  the  dust  hung  lazily  over 
Rifles,"  Zagonyi  Guards"  and  "Foreign  countless  drill  grounds  and  winding  road- 
Legions"  drew  many  an  alien  to  the  folds  of  ways;  the  bands  were  out  in  force  on  every 
the  flag  and  later  to  the  dusty  blue  of  the  afternoon,  filling  the  soft,  sunshiny  air  with 
Union  soldier.  martial  melody;  the  camps  were  thronged 

As  for  arms,  the  regiments  came  to  the  with  smile-wreathed  visitors,  men  and -women 
front  with  every  conceivable  kind  and  some  from  distant  homes;  the  streets  of  Washing- 
with  none  at  all.  The  regular  infantry,  what  ton  were  crowded,  and  its  famous  old  cara- 
there  was  of  it,  had  but  recently  given  up  the  vanserais  prospering,  as  never  before,  for 
old  smooth-bore  musket  for  the  Springfield  never  had  the  nation  mustered  in  such  over- 
rifle,  caliber  58,  with  its  paper  cartridge  and  whelming  strength  as  here  about  the  sleepy 
conical,  counter-sunk  bullet;  but  Harper's  old  Southern  "city  of  magnificent  distances" 
Ferry  Arsenal  had  been  burned,  Springfield  — a  tawdry,  shabby  town  in  all  conscience, 
could  not  begin  to  turn  out  the  numbers  yet  a  priceless  something  to  be  held  against 
needed;  Rock  Island  Arsenal  was  not  yet  the  world  in  arms,  for  the  sacred  flag  that 
built,  and  so  in  many  a  regiment  flank  com-  floated  over  the  columned  White  House — ^for 
panics,  only,  received  the  rifle,  the  other  eight  the  revered  and  honored  name  it  bore, 
using  for  months  the  old  smooth-bore  with  its  In  seven  strong  divisions,  with  three  or  four 
"buck  and  ball"  cartridge,  good  for  some-  brigades  in  each,  "Little  Mac,"  as  the  volun- 
thing  within  two  hundred  yards  and  for  teers  rejoiced  to  call  him,  had  organized  his 
nothing  beyond.  great  army  as  the  autumn  waned,  and  the 

Even  of  these  there  were  enough  for  only  live-long  days  were  spent  in  the  constant 
the  first  few  regiments.  Vast  purchases,  drill,  drill  that  was  absolutely  needed  to  im- 
therefore,  were  made  abroad,  England  selling  part  cohesion  and  discipline  to  this  vast 
us  her  Enfields,  with  which  the  fine  Vermont  array,  mostly  American  bred,  and  hitherto 
brigade  was  first  armed,  and  France  and  Bel-  unschooled  in  discipline  of  any  kind.  When 
gium  parting  with  thousands  of  the  huge,  McDowell  marched  his  militiamen  forward  to 
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attack  Beauregard  at  Bull  Run,  they  swarmed  ers  summariJy  court-martialed  and  sentenced 
all  over  the  adjacent  country,  picking  berries,  for  mutiny.  It  took  time  and  severe  measures 
and  plundering  orchards.  Orders  were  things  to  bring  ofGcere  and  men  back  from  Washing- 
to  obey  only  when  they  got  ready  and  felt  like  ton  to  camp  thereafter  to  reappear  in  tovm 
it,  otherwise  "Cap" — as  the  company  com-  only  in  their  complete  uniform,  and  with  the 
mander  was  hailed,  or  the  "orderly,"  as  written  pass  of  a  brigade  commander. 
throughout  the  war  very  generally  and  im-  It  took  more  time  and  many  and  many  a 
properly  the  first  sergeant  was  called — might  lesson,  hardest  of  all,  to  teach  them  that  the 
shout  for  them  in  vain.  "  Cap,"  the  lieuten-  men  whom  they  had  known  for  years  at  home 
ant,  the  sergeants — all  for  that  matter — were  as  "Squire"  or  "Jedge,"  "Bob"  or  "Billy," 
in  their  opinion  creatures  of  their  own  selec-  could  now  only  be  respectfully  addressed,  if 
tion  and,  if  dissatisfied  with  their  choice,  if  not  referred  to,  as  captain,  lieutenant  or  ser- 
officer  or  non-commissioned  officer  ventured  geant.  It  took  still  longer  for  the  American 
to  assert  himself,  to  "put  on  airs,"  as  our  man-at-arms  to  realize  that  there  was  good 
early-day  militiamen  expressed  it,  the  power  reason  why  the  self-same"  Squire  "or  "Jedge" 
that  made  could  just  as  soon,  so  they  sup-  orevena "Bob"or"BilIy"of theyearagone, 
posed,  unmake.  could  not  now  be  accosted  or  even  passed 
It  took  many  weeks  to  teach  them  that,  without  a  soldierly  straightening  up,  and  a 
once  mustered  into  the  service  of  "  Uncle  prompt  hfting  of  the  open  hand  to  the  visoT 
Sam,"  this  was  by  no  means  the  case.  They  of  the  cap.  To  this  day  that  salute  is  the 
had  come  reeling  back  from  Bull  Run,  a  hardest  thing  for  the  average  American  to 
tumultuous  mob  of  fugitives,  some  of  whom  render,  so  utterly  averse  is  he  to  personal 
baited  not  even  on  reaching  Washington.  It  demonstration  of  homage  to  rank  or  author- 
took  time  and  sharp  measures  to  bring  them  ity.  To  his  thinking,  it  has  no  place  in  the 
back  to  their  colors  and  an  approximate  sense  philosophy  of  the  free-bom.  Yet  a  few 
of  their  duties.  One  fine  regiment,  indeed,  months  in  the  school  of  the  soldier,  the  camp, 
whose  soldierly  colonel  was  left  dead,  found  the  march,  and  it  became  instinctive,  More- 
itself  disarmed,  deprived  of  its  colors,  dis-  over,  it  was  easier  to  instill  in  '6i  than  when 
credited,  and  a  dozen  of  its  self -selected  lead-  nextournation  mustered  its  fighting  men  in '98. 
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JUST  twenty  years  ago,  on  the  first  of  July,  course  of  three  centuries  which  followed  this 
1 89 1,  there  went  into  effect  the  act  of  initial  act  of  the  Venetian  Senate,  the  pro- 
Congress  which  conferred  upon  foreign  au-  tection  which  had  then  been  granted  by 
thors  the  protection  of  our  copyright  laws,  caprice  to  a  special  individual  broadened  into 
This  legislation  marked  the  end  of  an  arduous  a  right  which  any  citizen  could  obtain  by 
struggle  which  had  extended  throughout  the  complying  with  the  prescribed  formalities; 
better  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  the  territory  through  which  the  protection 
conditions  of  publishing  are  so  different  now  was  valid  was  extended  from  a  city  and  its 
from  those  which  obtained  prior  to  the  pas-  dependencies  to  a  whole  nation;  and  the 
sage  of  this  act  that  it  is  difficult  for  the  period  of  time  was  repeatedly  lengthened, 
yoimger  generation  to  imderstand  the  situ-  In  England,  in  1710,  the  author's  exclusive 
ation  which  the  new  legislation  abolished,  control  over  his  book  was  to  be  for  fourteen 
Before  considering  the  beneficent  effects  of  the  years,  and  for  a  second  fourteen  years  if  he 
act,  it  may  not  be  superfluous  to  recall  briefly  should  survive  the  first;  and  in  1842,  the 
the  evils  which  it  was  designed  to  remedy,  term  was  extended  to  be  forty-two  years  or 

We  understand  by  the   word   copyright,  for  the  life  of  the  autJior  and  seven  years 

the  right  of  an  author  to  the  absolute  owner-  more,  whichever  should  be  the  longer.    Yet 

ship  of  what  he  has  written.    It  means  that  these  developments  of  local  and  mimicipal 

he  can  control  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  law  had  been  so  sluggish  that  when  Goethe 

the  book  as  he  could  control  the  manufacture  announced  a  complete  edition  of  his  works 

and  sale  of  any  other  article  which  was  his  in   1826,  it  required  a  special  act  of  the 

property.    But  property,  as  Lowell  declared  Bimdestag  to  secure  him  against  German 

with  his  robust  common  sense,  "property,  reprints  which  he  had  not  authorized, 

whether  in  books  or  land,  or  anything  else,  Early  in  the  nineteenth  centiuy,  the  sev- 

is  artificial;   it  is  purely  a  creation  of  law,  eral  nations  of  Europe  were  granting  fairly 

and  more  than  that,  of  local  and  mimicipal  satisfactory   protection   to   the   authors   of 

law."    Property  was  recognized  first  in  tools  their   several   languages   within    their   own 

and  then  in  land,  that  is  to  say  in  actual  boimdaries.    But  they  could  not  extend  the 

possessions.    Not  for  centuries  did  law  de-  protection  of  their  local  laws  beyond  these 

velop  to  the  point  where  it  was  ready  to  boimdaries.   Unauthorized  editions  of  French 

protect  intangible  things  like  the  right  of  an  writers  were  issued  in  Belgium  and  in  Swit- 

inventor,  or  of  an  author  to  control  that  zerland   and   these  managed   to   leak  into 

which  he  had  devised.    And  even  when  local  France,  where  they  competed  unfairly  with 

and  municipal  law  did  start  to  stretch  its  the    copyright    editions    from    which    the 

shield  over  these  intangible  things,  the  pro-  French  writers  derived  their  profit.    Trans- 

tection  it  was  able  to  afford  was  at  first  casual  lations  into  foreign  tongues  were  made  with- 

and  inadequate.    Only  in  the  course  of  long  out  the  consent  of  the  author;  and  some  of 

years,  and  in  response  to  the  shrill  com-  them  had  an  enormous  sale  without  in  any 

plaints  of  the  despoiled  authors,  did  the  pro-  way  benefiting  the  original  writer.    The  au- 

tection  become  definite  and  adequate.  thors  felt  this  grievance  keenly  and  they 

Apparently  the  first  copyright  ever  granted  protested    energetically.      They    held  •that 

was  that  conferred  by  a  decree  of  the  Senate  these  reprints  and  these  translations  were 

of  Venice  in  1469,  declaring  that  a  certain  invasions  of  their  rights.    As  Mr.  Frederic 

man  should  have  the  sole  privilege  of  print-  Harrison  has  tersely  put  it,"  Rights  are  pri- 

ing  the  letters  of  Cicero  for  the  space  of  marily  what  the  law  will  secure  for  each,  and 

seven  years.    This  decree  was  operative  only  secondarily,  what  each  may  think  himself 

in  the  territory  of  the  Venetian  republic;  worthy  to  receive."    National  copyright  had 

it  did  not  prevent  other  printers  elsewhere  been  attained  and  it  was  found  to  be  insuffi- 

in  Italy  from  profiting  by  the  arduous  labors  dent.    There  was  an  insistent  demand  for 

of    the    original    editor-publisher.      In    the  international  copyright. 
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Just  as  national  copyright  had  a  slow  but  two-fold  disadvantage.  In  the  first  place, 
steady  evolution,  so  international  cop3night  the  American  writer  had  to  sell  his  wares  in 
gradiially  succeeded  in  establishing  itself,  unfair  competition  with  British  books,  which 
The  nations,  one  by  one,  awoke  to  the  fact  were  cheap  because  they  had  not  been  paid 
that  the  absence  of  international  copyright  for.  When  American  readers  could  get  a 
inflicted  an  indisputable  injustice  upon  their  novel  of -Scott's  or  of  Dickens'  for  a  quarter, 
men  of  letters.  "It  has  been  said" — to  they  felt  less  inclined  to  pay  a  dollar  for  a 
quote  Mr.  H.  S.  Foxwell — "that  the  science  novel  of  Cooper's  or  of  Hawthorne's.  And 
of  one  age  is  the  conmion  sense  of  the  next;  the  same  premium  of  cheapness  tended  to 
and  it  might  with  equal  truth  be  said  that  increase  the  sale  of  Tennyson  and  to  decrease 
the  equity  of  one  age  becomes  the  law  of  the  the  sale  of  Longfellow  and  of  Poe.  The 
next.  If  positive  law  is  the  basis  of  order,  British  author  had  at  least  his  home  market, 
ideal  right  is  the  active  factor  in  progress."  whereas  the  American  author  found  his  home 
So  it  was  that  in  the  midyears  of  the  nine-  market  preempted  by  the  foreigner.  As  a 
teenth  centtuy  the  several  nations  of  Europe  result,  the  American  man  of  letters  was  un- 
began  to  make  treaties  with  one  another,  able  to  rely  on  literature  for  his  living;  he 
whereby  the  protection  granted  by  the  na-  had  to  have  some  other  means  of  support, 
tional  law  of  copyright  was  extended  to  Longfellow  and  Lowell  were  college  pro- 
aliens.  Finally,  in  1887  they  imited  in  the  fcssors;  Hawthorne  was  delighted  to  accept 
convention  of  Berne,  whereby  a  uniform  successive  places  in  the  public  service;  and 
agreement  was  substituted  for  the  many  Emerson  was  forced  into  lecturing  to  assure 
discordant  treaties.  the  modest  income  suflScient  for  his  simple 

While  the  nations  of  Europe  were  thus  wants, 
coming  to  an  understanding  for  the  benefit  In  the  second  place,-  the  American  author 
of  literature,  no  similar  agreement  had  been  who  was  able  to  win  the  approval  of  British 
reached  between  Great  Britain  and  the  readers  was  as  defenseless  in  Great  Britain 
United  States.  Early  in  the  nineteenth  cen-  as  the  British  author  was  in  the  United 
tury  the  authors  of  France  had  suffered  at  States.  For  his  later  novels,  Cooper  received 
the  hands  of  Belgian  reprinters  and  the  au-  littie  or  nothing  from  any  British  publisher, 
thors  of  Germany  at  the  hands  of  Austrian  A  few  ytars  before  his  death,  Longfellow 
reprinters.  But  Belgium  is  a  small  coimtry,  asserted  that  he  had  had  twenty-two  pub- 
after  all,  and  comparatively  few  of  the  sub-  lishers  in  England  and  in  Scotiand  and  that 
jects  of  Austria-Hungary  have  German  as  a  "only  four  of  them  took  the  slightest  notice 
mother-tongue;  and  therefore  the  loss  of  the  of  my  existence,  even  so  far  as  to  send  me  a 
French  and  Grerman  authors,  however  an-  copy  of  the  books."  Lowell's  "Biglow  Pa-' 
no)dng,  was  not  beyond  bearing.  Great  pers,"  Holmes'  "Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  however.  Table,"  and  Mark  Twain's  "Innocents 
were  populous  countries,  having  a  conmion  Abroad"  were  multiplied  in  cheap  editions 
language  and  possessing  each  of  them  a  large  in  London  without  any  payment  to  the  au- 
body  of  readers;  and  therefore  a  very  serious  thors.  But  the  American  writer  who  suffered 
loss  was  inflicted  upon  the  British  author  most  severely  from  the  absence  of  intema- 
who  saw  his  books  widely  reprinted  in  the  tional  copyright  between  England  and  Amer- 
United  States  without  his  profiting  in  any  icans  was  Mrs.  Stowe.  It  has  been  calcu- 
way  by  this  immense  circulation  of  his  work,  lated  that  more  than  half  a  million  copies  of 
There  are  few  periods  in.  the  history  of  Eng-  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  were  sold  in  Great 
lish  literature  which  are  richer  than  the  Vic-  Britain  in  the  first  year  of  its  publication, 
torian;  but  while  the  chief  Victorian  au-  One  publishing  house  in  London  has  con- 
thors  won  immediate  fame  in  the  United  fessed  that  it  was  able  to  establish  itself  only 
States,  they  reaped  littie  or  no  reward  in  because  of  the  profit  it  had  made  out  of  this 
moniy.  The  essays  of  Macaulay,  the  poems  single  American  book, — a  profit  which  was 
of  Tennyson,  and  the  novels  of  Dickens  were  not  shared  with  the  author.  From  the  mil- 
multiplied  in  American  reprints  without  the  lions  of  copies  of  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  sold 
consent  of  the  authors  and  with  littie  or  no  throughout  the  British  Empire  and  through- 
recognition  of  their  right  to  proper  payment,  out  the  civilized  world.  Mrs.  Stowe  received 

It  was  in  these  midyears  of  the  nineteenth  no  returns  whatever.    She  profited  only  from 

century  that  American  literature  was  strug-  the  sales  here  in  the  United  States.  . 

gling  into  existence;  and  American  authors       And  while  American  authors  were  deprived 

suffered  severely  from  the  absence  of  inter-  of  their  just  reward  on  the  foreign  editions 

^tional  copyright.    They  labored  under  a  of  their  works  and  while  they  were  forced  to 
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sell  their  books  at  home  in  an  unfair  competi-  the  American  Copyright  League,  which  was 
tion  with  stolen  goods,  the  people  of  the  made  up  mainly  of  authors.  A  conference 
United  States  as  a  whole  were  also  suffering  conmiittee  of  the  two  leagues-  took  charge 
from  the  indirect  consequence  of  their  imwill-  of  the  arduous  task  of  enlightening  public 
ingness  to  enact  a  proper  law  of  international  opinion  and  of  persuading  Congress.  Au- 
copyright.  They  were  thereby  nourishing  thors'  readings  were  held  in  various  cities; 
their  souls  on  a  literature  which  was  not  pamphlets  were  published;  and  none  of  the 
their  own,  a  literature  which — ^whatever  its  appliances  of  persuasion  were  neglected, 
many  merits — did  not  represent  their  own  Finally  the  bill  which  had  been  agreed  upon 
life,  their  own  customs,  their  own  ideals,  was  amended  to  meet  the  desires  of  the 
Maine  declared  that  the  •  power  to  grant  printers;  and  at  last,  early  in  1891,  it  was 
patents  had  made  "  the  American  people  the  passed  to  take  effect  on  the  first  of  July, 
first  in  the  world  for  the  number  and  ingenu-  The  act  of  1891  was  a  compromise  be- 
ity  of  the  inventions  by  which  it  has  pro-  tween  contending  interests;  and  like  all  com- 
moted the  useful  arts,  while,  on  the  other  promises  it  was  completely  satisfactory  to  no 
hand,  the  neglect  to  exercise  this  power  for  one  of  these  interests.  It  imposed  upon  foreign 
the  advantage  of  foreign  writers  has  con-  authors  the  onerous  and  often  impossible 
demned  the  whole  American  community  to  a  condition  of  manufacturing  their  books  in  the 
literary  servitude  imparalleled  in  the  history  United  States.  It  required  the  publication 
of  thought."  in  the  United  States  of  the  foreign  original  to 

No  doubt,  this  is  an  overstatement  of  the  secure  the  author's  rights  in  an  authorized 

case  against  us.     But  beyond  all  question  translation.    It  has  since  been  amended- so  as 

it  was  not  wholesome  for  any  people  to  be  to  remove  the  more  obvious  of  these  restric- 

dependent  on  another  people  for  its  liter-  tions;  and  it  grants  to  dramatists,  native  and 

ature.    That  literature  is  best  for  a  nation  foreign,  the  protection  of  the  criminal  courts, 

which  is  most  closely  related  to  its  own  life.  But  whatever  its  defects,  then  and  now,  it 

As  Dr.  Holmes  put  it  aptly,  "Society  is  a  accomplished    its    inunediate    purpose.    It 

strong  solution  of  books;  it  draws  the  virtue  abolished  the  habit  of  piracy  both  in  the 

out  of  what  is  best  worth  reading,  as  hot  United  States  and  Great  Britain.    Although 

water   draws   the   strength   of   tea-leaves."  a  few  American  authors  have  since  been 

However  superior  the  British  literature  of  despoiled  in  England  and  although  a  few 

the   nineteenth   century  might   be   to   the  British  authors  have  been  deprived  of  their 

American,  there  was  disadvantage  and  even  proper  reward  in  America,  these  injustices  are 

danger  for  us  in  thus  forcing  foreign  authors  now  only  sporadic;  and  they  are  increasingly 

upon  American  readers  to  the  neglect  of  infrequent.    American  writers  are  no  longer 

native  authors.  exposed  to  an  iniquitous  competition  with 

The  evils  of  this  imfortunate  situation  stolen  goods;  and  the  premium  of  cheapness 
had  long  been  plain.  It  was  in  1837  that  no  longer  forces  British  books  into  circulation 
Henry  Clay  had  presented  to  Congress  a  in  the  United  States.  Books,  whether  of  Brit- 
petition  of  British  authors  asking  for  Amer-  ish  authorship  or  American,  now  sell  on  their 
ican  copyright.  In  1848  a  memorial  was  merits  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean.  There  is 
presented  signed  by  Bryant,  among  others,  still  much  to  be  done  to  make  international 
Every  few  years  thereafter  petitions  were  copyright  between  Great  Britian  and  the 
presented  and  bills  were  introduced;  yet  United  States  all  that  it  ought  to  be.  But 
while  discussion  was  abundant,  nothing  was  the  main  thing  has  been  done,  once  for  all. 
achieved.  Finally,  in  1883,  the  American  No  Inore  does  the.  black  flag  fly  over  the 
Copyright  League  was  organized  and  it  soon  news-stands  of  New  York  and  over  the  book- 
enrolled  in  its  ranks  the  majority  of  our  stalls  of  London. 

writers.    Lowell  accepted  the  presidency  and  One  of  the  immediate  consequences  of  the 

he  wrote  the  ringing  quatrain  which  the  act  of  1891  was  to  diminish  the  circulation 

league  took  as  its  motto:  in  the  United  States  of  the  less  important 

British  works  of  fiction.    Twenty-five  years 

In  vain  we  call  old  notions  fudge,  ^go  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  novels 

And  bend  our  conscience  to  our  deabng;  .i»t       o     t-    t-              •^j«xt 

The  Ten  Commandments  will  not  budge,  ^^^d   m   London    were   repnnted   m  New 

And  stealing  will  continue  stealing.  York,  even  if  they  were  imlikely  to  appeal 

to  the  American  public.     For  example,  I 

A  few  years  later — ^in  1887,  in  fact — the  knew  one  British  story  which  failed  so  com- 

American  Publishers'  Copyright  League  was  pletely  that  the  author  saw  fit  to  compensate 

formed  by  the  publishers  to  cooperate  with  the  London  publishers  for  their  loss;    and 
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yet  this  tale  was  issued  in  New  York  by  at  to  the  passage  of  the  act.  And  the  stability 
least  three  different  houses,  all  of  whom  of  the  publishing  trade  is  a  condition  prece- 
strove  to  press  upon  the  American  public  a  dent  to  the  full  development  of  literature, 
book  which  the  British  public  had  rejected.  The  author  is  worthy  of  his  wages.  A  poet 
The  writings  of  the  less  important  British  may  write  for  fame,  but  he  also  needs  food, 
novelists  were  thus  forced  into  circulation  No  artist  can  feel  assured  of  his  daily  bread 
in  the  United  States  because  they  could  be  imless  the  economic  organization  is  sound, 
reprinted  without  payment  to  the  author.  The  absence  of  international  copyright  un- 
As  soon  as  these  stories  had  to  be  paid  for  settled  the  American  publishing  trade;  and 
they  were  severely  let  alone,  and  the  market  it  therefore  discouraged  American  pubUshers 
was  supplied  by  stories  of  American  author-  from  issuing  books  of  American  authorship, 
ship,  possibly  of  no  greater  merit,  but  more  This  discouragement  operated  not  only  to 
in  accord  with  the  likings  of  American  deter  the  publishers'  acceptance  of  American 
readers.  fiction,  it  interfered  also  with  his  acceptance 

Of  course,  the  books  of  the  more  important  of  less  amu^g  literatiu^e, — ^poetry  and  criti- 
British  writers  continue  to  be  issued  in  the  cism,  biography  and  history.  In  all  of  these 
United  States,  but  not  now  in  the  shabby  and  departments  of  literatiu^e  there  has  been  a 
unworthy  editions  which  were  the  result  of  marked  increase  in  American  productivity 
piratical  competition.  And  for  these  books  in  the  score  of  years  since  international  copy- 
their  authors  are  now  properly  paid.  In  right  gave  security  to  American  publishers, 
fact,  it  is  probable  that  a  major  part  of  the  In  the  summer  of  1888  the  Incorporated 
income,  of  the  half-dozen  leading  British  Society  of  Authors,  of  which  Tennyson  was 
novelists  is  now  derived  from  America.  But  president,  gave  a  dinner  to  the  American 
the  writings  of  these  British  novelists  are  men  of  letters  who  happened  then  to  be  in 
no  longer  recommended  to  American  readers  London,  in  recognition  of  the  efforts  of  Amer- 
by  the  premiiun  of  cheapness;  they  sell  on  ican  authors  to  bring  about  a  proper  pro- 
their  merits  alone.  As  a  result  Uie  large  tection  of  British  authors.  Mr.  Bryce  pre- 
majority  of  the  novels  now  read  in  the  United  sided  and  Lowell  made  the  most  effective 
States  are  of  American  authorship.  In  the  after-dinner  address  it  was  ever  my  privilege 
lists  of  the  so-called  "best  sellers,*'  made  up  to  hear.  He  took  occasion  to  say  that  it  was 
monthly  and  yearly,  more  than  two-thirds  the  "almost  imanimous  conclusion  of  Amer- 
of  the  titles  are  of  native  origin.  The  novels  ican  authors  that  we  should  be  thankful  to 
now  read  by  the  American  public  may  be  get  any  bill  which  recognized  the  principle 
no  better  in  quality  than  they  were  a  quarter  of  international  copyright,  being  confident 
of  a  century  ago,  but  at  least  they  are  our  that  its  practical  application  would  so  recom- 
own;  they  represent  our  own  life,  oiu*  own  mend  it  to  the  American  people  that  we 
customs  and  our  own  ideals.  The  "literary  should  get  afterward,  if  not  every  amend- 
servitude,"  as  Maine  termed  it,  of  the  Amer-  ment  of  it  we  can  desire,  at  least  every  one 
ican  people  to  the  British  branch  of  the  liter-  that  is  humanly  possible."  The  poet  is  often 
ature  of  our  common  language  is  not  a  fact  a  prophet  by  virtue  of  possession  of  the 
now,  whatever  it  may  have  been  half  a  cen-  vision  and  the  faculty  divine.  What  Lowell 
tury  ago.  We  borrow  from  Great  Britain  then  prophesied  has  come  to  pass.  What- 
its  best  books  or  at  least  those  of  its  best  ever  its  defects,  the  act  which  went  into 
books  which  are  best  suited  to  our  needs;  effect  just  three  years  after  he  uttered  these 
and  the  British  borrow  from  us  such  of  our  words  established  the  principle  of  intema- 
books  as  they  may  desire.  Thus  the  two  tional  copyright.  The  practical  application, 
streams  of  English  literature  in  the  twen-  of  the  act  has  so  recommended  it  to  the 
tieth  century  flow  side  by  side,  conmiin-  American  people  that  we  have  been  able  to 
gling  more  or  less,  but  each  going  on  its  get  various  amendments  strengthening  and 
own  way.  enlarging  the  original  act.    Most  important 

What  the  copyright  act  of  1891  did  was  to  of  all  is  a  lengthening  of  the  term  of  copyright 
put  the  American  publishing  business  upon  a  from  a  possible  forty-two  years  to  a  possible 
soimd  basis  by  relieving  the  more  honorable  fifty-six.  We  have  not  yet  got  every  amend- 
houses  from  the  cutthroat  competition  of  ment  we  can  desire;  but  we  probably  have 
less  scrupulous  firms  who  were  willing  to  got  all  that  has  been  humanly  possible  up  to 
profit  by  the  laxity  of  the  law  as  it  was  prior  the  present  time. 
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SOCIALISM    AND   NATIONAL  INEFFICIENCY 

npHAT  Socialism  has  made  rapid  strides  of  All  of  the  wage-workers  of  the  world  are  possible 

*     late  few  wiU  be  prepared  to  deny.    Not  ^""^^  It  '^  *°.".  f"""  Socahsm.  and  they  outnum- 

,,  ■                    .,,    ,     •^ .  iT     •          f»/    T  XT  befall  Other  divisions  of  Civilized  mankind.    They 

all,  however,  will  share  the  views.of  Mr.  J.  N.  ^ake  up  the  first  and  second  orders  of  the  classifi- 

Lamed,  expressed  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  cation  set  forth  above,  and  the  second  of  these 

May,  under  the  title, "  Prepare  for  Socialism."  stands  plainly  in  the  relation  of  a  waiting-list  to  the 

He  tiiere  says:    "The  movement  has  now  "'^*- 

gathered  a  momentum  that  wiU  carry  it  On  the  other  side  of  the  issue  are  the  people 

surely  to  some  vital  and  momentous  outcome  ^^o  have  a  personal  stake  in  the  capitoiistic 

of  change  in  the  organization  of  soaety.  ^^^        ^ut  they  do  not  compare  in  numbers 

Andagam:  "It  is  a  movenaent  which  moves  ^^j^  jj^^  opp^s^g  host.    It  may  have,  or 

contmuously,  with  no  reacUonary  signs.  ...  seem  to  have,  an  assured  bodV  of  important 

It  is  a  movement  of  such  nature,  m  fact  as  ^j^  ^  j^e  fifth  group;  but  how  far  is  that 

seems  hkely  to  break  suddenly,  some  day,  assured?    How  these  people  will  be  moved 

into  avalanches  and  floods.      Acceptmg  this  hereafter  is  most  likely  to  depend  on  the  direc- 

inevitobihty,  Mr.  Lamed  urges  the  desirabil-  jj^^  ^y^^  ^^^  socialistic  movement  takes, 

ity  of  safeguaring  against     rumous  reck-  At  any  rate  there  is  no  certainty  of  opposition 

lessness  or  perfidy  m  the  working  out  of  so  ^  Socialism  from  any  large  part  of  this  fifth 

cnUcal  a  change.      And  he  Uunks    it  is  no-  ^^^^     ^he  sixth  and  remainmg  class  is  of 

where  too  soon  to  take  senous  thought  of  what  ^^^^  ^  negUgible  quantity  for  either  side, 

we  need  to  be  domg  m  such  preparaUon  ^  considered;  Mr.  Lamed  sees  the  appear- 

Obviously  the  first  thought  must  be  of  the  ^^^^  ^^  ^e  distincUy  favorable  to  the  sodalis- 

forces  of  opinion  which  act  on  the  proposi-  ^j^  n^ovement  thus  far.    And  supposing  the 

tions  of  Sooahsm  from  different  dispositions  ^^^^  ^j  socialistic  opinion  to  b^^rried  to 

of  mmd;  and  Mr.  Lamed  divides  the  possible  ^^^      ^^^  ^f  readiness  for  taking  control  of 

attitudes  of  thought  andfeehng  on  Ae  sub-  govelrnment,  "What  then?"  he  aiks. 
ject  into  SIX  classes:  (i)  The  radical  disaples 

of  Karl  Marx;   (2)  others  in  the  same  wage-  jh^  Socialist  party,  in  that  case,  would  simply 

earning  class  who  have  not  yet  answered  the  take  the  place  of  our  Republican  or  our  Demo- 

sodalistic  call,  but  are  likely  to  do  so;    (3)  cratic  party,  as  "the  party  in  power,"  and  would 

people  who  approve  the  social  rearrangements  ^^'""t^  '^^  powerin  the  customary  party  modes 
r     J  J  r      t_     -hr         i_   X      1-             ij        1  The  keen-scented  fortune-hunters  and  professional 
contended  for  by  Marx,  but  who  would  seek  experts  of  politics  would  already  have  swarmed  to 
to  attain  them  by  gradual  processes  and  would  it  from  the  old  parties;  would  have  wormed  them- 
not  support  any  program  of  hasty  revolu-  selves  into  its  counsels  and  perfected  its  "organiza- 
tion; (4)  people  who  are  or  hope  to  be  gainers  tion,"  with  a  full  equipment  of  the  most  approved 
11    r         xi.        'a.*                     '         J.  machines.       Then    the    nationalizing   and    the 
personaUy  from  the  existmg  economic  system  municipalizing  of  productive  industries,  and  the 
and  who  see  nothing  but  a  wicked  attack  on  taking-over  of  capital  from  private  to  collective 
their  personal  rights  in  the  proposed  limitation  ownership,  would  begin.    Some  Croker  or  Murphy 
of  private  capital  and  its  gams;    (5)  people  ^o^^.b^  found  to  "bo^"  the  management  of  the 
1-                 X  xTL       u*       ja   i^   J.     1.     J         ..  f  operation  in  New  York,  some  Quay  m  Pennsyl- 
who  are  not  thus  biased,  but  who  do  not  be-  vania,  some  Gorman  in  Maryland,  and  so  on, 

lieve  that  productive  industries  and  exchanges  throughout  the  land, 
can  be  operated  with  success  in  the  mode  pro- 
posed; and  (6)  people  who  have  not  yet  given  Therefore  the  most  urgent  of  all  reasons  for 
enough  attention  to  the  socialistic  movement  a  radical  and  immediate  reformation  of  par- 
to  have  a  thought  or  a  feeling  about  it.    An-  ties  and  the  politics  they  embody  exists  in  the 
alyzing  these  classes  Mr.  Lamed  designates  progress  of  socialistic  belief. 
the  fijSt  and  fourth  as  "the  centers  of  the  Writing  in  the  same  number  of  the -4 </an/w; 
antagonism  developed  by  the  social-economic  Monthly^  Mr.  J.  O.  Fagan  calls  attention  to 
doctrines  of  Marx,"  and  he  opines  that  "the  the  great  awakening  of  private  opinion  to 
outcome  of  that  antagonism  will  depend  on  a  sense  of  its  responsibility  for  the  behavior 
the  action  of  forces  from  these  two  on  the  and  character  of  the  units  of  society,  which  at 
other  four."    He  says  further:  the  present  day  is  unmistakable. 
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Regardless  of  politics  and  wap^es,  people  are  now  petent  brothers;  but  he  should  positively  decline 

finding  time  to  talk  about  individualitjr  and  Social-  to  allow  himself  to  be  dra|;ged  down  to  their  level, 

ism.  .  .  .  Against  the  current  of  their  inner  wishes  and  if  he  does  thus  permit  himself  to  be  dragged 

they  are  being  driven  by  public  opinion  toward  down  the  penalty  is  the  loss  of  individual,  of  dass, 

Sooalism,  while  at  the  same  time,  prompted  by  and  finally  of  national  efficiency, 
private  opinion,  they  continue  to  glonify  the  Amen- 

can  stondard-bearere  who  in  the  past  have  con-       ^s  Mr.  Fagan  regards  it,  Sodalism  and 

ducted  the  democratic  pnncipie  from  pinnacle  to        . .       ,  .     «.**.  o  » 

pinnacle  of  achievement.  national  ineffiaency  are  synonymous.     And 

the  remedy  must  come  from  ^(ithin  and  not 
Now  the  Socialists  propose,  says  Mr.  Fagan,  from  without. 

to  accomplish  their  ends  in  general  by  the      a..     ,       ,    ,.      .,    ,.      ,.     .    ^.     .      ..  .1 
^  •  x»  r   •   J-   •  J     1    •   'J^  s.'  J   u  The  key  to  the  situation  lies  in  the  inevitable 

restnction  of  mdividual  mitiative,  and  by  outbreak  of  what  is  at  present  latent  private  opin- 

abolishing  private  property  and  the  existing  ion.    The  reality  of  this  force  at  the  root  of  Ameri- 

competitive  system.     In  other  words,  the  in-  can  civilization  is  not  open  to  doubt.    Among  the 

dividual  as  owner  and  director  of  brains  and  workers  themselves  it  is  awake  and  awakening. 

property  must  go.    The  Socialists,  the  labor-  rm.    •  j»  •  j     v  ^  j           ^               ^       i. 

{iniSns,  and  their  sympathizers  are  saying  to  Th«.,"»^,^duahst  does  not  propose  to  sub- 

Ameriikn  workers  in  general  and  to  rlilrW  ^}  .sileptly    to  the  domination  of   pubhc 

n,»n  in  r>arfirniar-  opuuon  m  thesc  matters  of  soaal  and  mdus- 

IIlCll  ill   UcirLlCuldi  •  ..ii  1  j-Tk*^  ••  •      e 

'^  .  tnal  development.    Pnvate  opmion  is  forever 

Exchange  your  individuality  for  your  pay-roll  working  out  into  higher  standards  of  public 
and  your  conditions.  Take  no  thought  for  the  opinion.  Some  time  ago  Mr.  George  Hugo, 
morrow.  Look  to  your  unions  and  to  society  for  president  of  the  Employers*  Association  of 
everything.     Society  is  getting  ready  in  bountiful   \,  ,         ..        jjjuj       ro^i'*. 

measures  to  pension  your  veterans,  to  recompense   Massachusetts,  addressed  a  body  of  Sooahsts 

you  for  injuries,  to  surround  you  with  a  healthy  and  as  follows : 

comfortable  environment,  and  to  see  to  it  that  you  r.     .  ,.      r                          it.         « 
are  well  clad,  well  fed,  and  well  housed,  and  that  t)o  you  as  Socialists  for  one  moment  believe  that 
your  religion  even  is  adapted  and  madetoharmo-  the  unjust  taking  or  confiscating  of  property  by 
nize  with  your  socialistic  or  unionized  condition,  the  simple  act  of  the  stroke  of  the  pen  will  be  ac- 
All  this  and  more  of  a  similar  and  praiseworthy  cepted  j^ceably  by  individuals  who  now  own 
nature  is  to  be  secured  on  the  distinct  understanci-  property?     Individual  freedom  and  the  pnyate 
ing  that  you  must  not  interfere  with  these  plans  of  ownership  of  property  will  not  be  superseded  by 
the  Socialists,  of  your  unions  and  of  society  in  your  slavery  and  collective  ownership  without  a  struggle, 
behalf,  by  taking  any  personal  share  br  responsibil- 
ity in  the  proceedings.  Society  is  willing  to  shoulder  On  this  Mr.  Fagan  remarks  >- 
all  the  risk  and  take  all  the  responsibility. 

Mr.  Hugo  is  right,  for  it  is  quite  as  reprehensible 

In  regard  to  the  efficiency  of  labor,  Mr.   to  confiscate  the  ambition  of  the  worker 
T>  ix  1-       X  1        I.'      X     J        f  11  /•      steal  the  property  of  the  capitalist.     Butthestrug- 

Roosevelt  has  taken  his  stand  as  foUows  (m  ^i^  ^nd  the  constructive  work  in  the  future  are  to 

a  recent  issue  of  the  Outlook) :  be  in  the  main,  and  to  begin  with,  an  internal 

movement.     It  is  to  be  a  revolt  of  American  pri- 
He,  the  workingman,  ought  to  join  with  his  fel-  vate  opinion  against  Socialism  and  national  ineffi- 
lows  in  a  union,  or  in  some  similar  association  for  ciency.     One  of  the  principal  agents  in  this  revolt  is 
mutual  help  and  betterment,  and  in  that  associa-   likely  to  be  the  enlightened,  well-paid,  well-condi- 
tion he  should  strive  to  raise  higher  his  less  com-   tioned,  and  well-organized  laboring  man. 


THE  FIRST  INTERNATIONAL  JUDICIARY 

C\^  the  many  results  actually  achieved  by  The  belligerent  determines  what  is  contraband, 

^^  the  second  Hague  Conference  it  is  safe  blockades  tTie  port  of  his  enemy,  and  frames  the 

X             *.!.  -L  -..1.            X  •           X     X  •    -lu        1.  u  rules  for  neutral  observance.     Neutral   property 

to  say  that  the  most  unportant  is  the  estab-  fining  within  the  inhibited  class  is  seized  and  the 

lishment  of  the  International  Court  of  Prize,  vessel  and  its  cargo  destined  to  a  port  of  bkx:kade 
The  outbreak  of  war  lays  a  heavy  hand  upon   is  captured  according  to  the  rules  which  the  neu- 

neutrals  as  well  as  beUigerents,  closing  to  ^"^^  ^j^  ."°^  "[r^^t'  ^""^  a^i^^g^  ^^"If^'^K^^ 
^,  ^     ,  1    X        i.«  I.    •  a  court  in  which  he  is  not  represented  other  than 

the  neutral  markets  which  m  peace  were  as  a  suitor  who  follows  his  property  and  requests 

his,  and  subjecting  imder  certain  conditions  its  restoration  from  one  who  is  alone  entitled  to 
his  commerce  on  the  high  seas  to  visit  and  pass  upon  the  legality  or  illegality  of  his  ow^  acts, 
search,  capture,  and  ultimate  confiscation,  The  prize  court  to  be  constituted  at  The 
if  a  belligerent  is  minded  to  stand  upon  his  Hague  will  be  a  court  of  appeal;  for  it  pre- 
rights  and  strong  enough  to  enforce  them,  supposes  a  decision  of  a  municipal  prize 
As  Mr.  James  Brown  Scott  remarks,  in  the  court.  The  national  courts  are  to  give  final 
American  Journal  of  Iniemaiional  Law:  judgment  within  two  years  from  the  date  of 
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capture,  otherwise  the  case  may  be  carried  As  the  law  to  be  administered  in  the  court 
direct  to  the  international  court.  In  Article  of  prize  was  not  codified  and  accepted  by 
III  of  the  additional  protocol,  signed  at  The  the  nations  parties  to  the  prize  convention, 
Hague  on  September  19,  1910,  the  question  Great  Britain  called  a  conference  to  consider 
of  appeal  is  thus  discussed:  and  codify  various  important  principles  of 

The  judgments  of  national  prize  courts  may^e  international  law  in  such  a  satisfactory  man- 
brought  before  the  International  Prize  Court:  ner  that  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  it 
I.  When  the  judgment  of  the  national  prize  will  be  generally  accepted.  The  community 
?ndl^fdSfr^^  ^^^  property  of  a  neutral  power  or  ^f  nations  has,  therefore,  an  International 
'"^a^wSn  the  judgment  affects  enemy  prop-  Court  of  Prize  and  a  subsUntial  body  of 
erty  arid  relates  to:  law  for  the  gmdance  of  the  court  charged 

(a)  Cargo  on  board  a  neutral  ship;  with  its  administration  and  interpretation. 

(b)  An  enemy  ship  captured  in  the  terri-  Article  VIII,  dealing  with   the   validity  or 

tonal  waters  of  a   neutral    power,        n*^        r  ^i.  ^  e  1  j 

when  that  power  has  not  made  the  ^^^^Y  ^^  the  capture  of  a  vessel,  reads  as 

capture  the  subject  of  a  diplomatic  follows: 
claim; 

(c)  A  claim  based  upon  the  allegation  that  If  the  court  pronounces  the  capture  of  the  vessel 

the  seizure  has  been  effected  in  vio-  or  cargo  to  be  valid,  they  shall  be  disponed  of  in 

lation  either  of  the  provisions  of  a  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  belligerent  captor, 

convention  in  force  between  the  bel-  If  it  pronounces  the  capture  to  be  null,  the 

ligerent  powers,  or  of  an  enactment  court  shall  order  restitution  of  the  vessel  or  cargo, 

issued  by  the  belligerent  captor.  and  shall  fix,  if  there  is  occasion,  the  amount  of 

the  damages.    If  the  vessel  or  cargo  has  been  de- 

On  the  question  whether  the  appeal  may  stroyed,  the  court  shall  determine  the  compensa- 

be  taken  solely  by  the  nation  for  its  subjects  ^i^^i  ^^^be  given  to  the  owner  on  this  account. 

-  ^:4.:^^««    ^«  «,u «♦!,««  ♦i,^  :»:,,*<.^   ;^^;<.r:^  "  the  national  court  pronounced  the  capture 

or  atizens,  or  whether  the  mjured  mdivid-  ^^  ^e  null,  the  court  can  only  be  asked  to  cfccide 

uals   may  themselves  institute  proceedmgs,  as  to  the  damages. 

the  following  provisions  were  adopted: 

.  .  be  b       hf  After   much   discussion,   concession,   and 

i.Vy  ^eiTtral  powe^ff  the  judgment  of  the  compromise,  it  was  eventually  decided  that 

national  tribunals  injuriously  affects  its  property  the  court  should  consist  of  fifteen  judges, 

or  the  property  of  its  nationals  (Article  III,  i),  or  jurists  of  known  proficiency  in  questions  of 

i7  the  capture  of  any  enemy  vessel  is  alleged  to  international    maritime    law,    and    of    Uie 
have  taken  place  m  the  territorial  waters  of  that   t_-  1      .  1  ...  j     -.i.  ^  ^l 

power  (Article  III,  2,  b);  highest    moral    reputation,    and    that  they 

2.  By  a  neutral  individual,  if  the  judgment  of  should  hold  office  for  a  period  of  six  years, 
the  national  court  injuriously  affects  his  property  subject,  however,  to  reappointment.  Nine 
(Articlelll,  I), subject,  howeveMo  the  reservation  judges  to  constitute  a  quorum,  and  an  ab- 
that  the  power  to  which  he  belongs  may  forbid  •'r-j       s.     i^  iji.  j 

him  to. bring  the  case  before  the  court,  or  may  sent  judge  to  be  replaced  by  a  deputy,  so 
itself  undertake  the  proceedings  in  his  place;  that  the  panel  may  be  full.    One  judge  is  to 

3.  By  an  individual  subject  or  citizen  of  an  be  appointed  by  each  of  the  following  coun- 
enemy  power,  if  the^judgment  of  the  national  ^rfes:    Germany,  the  United  States,  Austria- 
court  mjunously  affects  his  property  m  the  cases  tt  t?  o       ^  -d-s*.  •     ti.  i      t 
referred  to  in  Article  III,  2,  except  that  mentioned  Hungary,  France,  Great  Bntam,  Italy,  Japan 

in  paragraph  (b)  (Article  IV).  and  Russia. 


WOMAN   IN  THE  MODERN  DRAMA 

TpO  the  casual  observer  of  matters  dramatic  more  disturbing  and  perplexing,  our  ideal  of  what 

^   it  would  appear  that  every  conceivable  ^^^Pf."  ^"^;^,.^^,.^  '^  changing  with  a  dizzy 

.     .J     ^       -^     ?•               J           j'x«         •       xL  rapidity.     With   the   speed   and   variety   of   the 

incident,    situation,    and    condition    m    the  transformations  our  dramatists  seem  to  find  it 

mundane  existence  of  men  and  women  had  hard  to  keep  pace.    In  real  life  few  of  us  now  con- 
been  utilized  by  modem  dramatists.     It  is  sider  it  necessary  for  the  most  "womanly"  woman 

with  some  surprise,  therefore,  that  one  meets  ^"^  ^ /""f^^V  l^^^.l'l'^I'  "^-^^"^,^^^.'  ^"^  ''" 

rr                     t-        xi.    r  11      •           I.'  u  competent.    Yet  pn  the  stage  even  to-day  many 

such  a  paragraph  as  the  foUowmg,  which  oc-  heroines  are  richly  endowed  with  all  these  failings, 

curs  in  an  article  by  Miss  Marjorie  Strachey  without  a  hint  on  anybody's  part  that  they  are 

in  the  May  Englishwoman:  on  that  account  a  whit  less  adorable. 

As  regards  women  the  nriodern  drama  has  be-  Qne  does  not  expect,  says  this  writer,  a 

fore  It  a  magnificent  and  almost  untouched  field,  i^iv          ,        ^.j'ij 

for  the  position  is,  and  has  been  for  fifty  years,  logical  character-study  m  a  melodrama,  nor, 

in  a  state  of  transition;  and,  what  is  perhaps  even  on  the  other  hand,  do  we  expect  Sir  Arthur 
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Pinero  ruthlesdy  to  sacrifice  character  and  field  is  barely  opened  yet;   and  hundreds  of  the 

custom  for  the  sake  of  a  denouement.    Yet  P«>f«»ions  occupied  by  women  are  sdll  aw^uting 

,    ^    ,     J       1     J    •    «TT»   TT  •    i-\_j     Mn    their  dramatist.    So  far  mdeed  educated  workings 

what  else  does  he  do  m    His  House  in  Order"?  ,,,^en  have  hardly  been  touched TW 

'  The  Notorious  Mrs.  £bbsmith  "  furnishes  are  whole  classes  of  women — from  the  university 
one  of  the  earliest  attempts  to  give  a  full-length   lecturer  to  the  elementary  school  teachei— who 

portrait  of  a  woman  who  is  essentiaUy  the  !\*^^  "^^''  ^"u™f^^  ^^11"''j?'^  ""^  a  dramatic 
*^j^-         J  j.^»-  j^ii  study,  and  yet  what  a  wealth  of  fasanating  mate- 

product  of  modem  conditions;    and  the  re-   ^al  is  there.     A  serious  or  satirical  play— but 

suit  is  scarcely  successful.  written  by  some  one  of  real,  personal  know^ge — 

dealing  with  a  women's  college  at  Oxford  or  C^m- 
Mrs.  EbbsmUk,  who  is  held  up  as  a  noble,  in-   bridge — must  be  for  many  of  us  a  long-felt  want. 
tellectual  woman  with  a  good  heart  and  perverted 

ideas  on  marriage  and  religion,  is-so  far  as  ^e  ^here  is  another  side  of  woman's  life  that 

exists  at  all — ^a  stupid  sentimentalist,  ill-informed,  ii                            i.ui           i^j        j-ll*. 

pretentious,   superstititous,   and.   above  all,   re-  ^^  Deei^  unaccountably  neglected,  and  that 

markable  for  bad  taste.    It  is  impossible  to  take  is  women's  friendships  with  women.     Time 

her  seriously.  was  when  it  was  asserted  there  was  no  such 

thing,  and  that  this  was  a  sign  of  the  infe- 
Mrs.  Ebbsmith,  however,  initiated  a  class  riority  of  the  sex.    But  nowadays  many  ex- 
of  mc^em  dramatic  heroines — the  women  amples  are  to  be  found  of  women  spending 
who  earn  their  own  living.     Mrs,  EbbsmUh  the  best  years  of  their  lives  together  and  co- 
had  been  a  hospital  nurse.  operatmg  m   various  activities.     Hitherto, 

„,  _  ,1  .  .L  u  If    however,  no  imaginative  writer,  save  George 

Letty    gives  us  three  young  women  whoare  self-   »,      j../    i.        •  •  ^  r  r  *.i. 

supporting.tndin"TheGay  LSrdQuex'Vearecar-  Meredith,  has  given  a  picture  of  one  of  these 

ried  right  into  the  place  of  business  of  if w  Fulr  profound  mtimacies. 

garney,  the  manicurist.  This  is  an  interesting  These  are  a  few  of  the  less-hackneyed 
and  delightful  recognition  of  the  fact  that  at  any  j^ts  of  view  from  which,  thinks  the  Eng- 
rate  some  women  are  not  exclusively  occupied   f.  ,  v         ^u  j  j  x-  *. 

with  love  interests,  but  are  obliged  to  lead  a  hard-  Itshwoman    wnter,    the    modem    dramatist 

working  life,  if  they  live  at  all.  Here,  then,  is  one  might  advantageously  consider  women; 
of  the  topics  to  whkrh  a  modern  dramatist  might  "  leaving  to  the  old-fashioned  that  familiar 
devote  himself.  .  .  .  The  workingwoman  as  a  ^^d  rather  tedious  Httle  love-affair  which 
person,  with  her  peculiar  emotions,  desires,  and   ,  i.       u  .^  j  ^     i^ 

views  of  life,  has  been  admirably  shown  by  Miss  ^or  SO  many  years  has  been  asserted  to  be 
Hamilton  in  "Diana  of  Dobson's."  .  .  .    But  the  'woman's  whole  existence.'" 


WHAT  IS  OUR  NEW  POETRY  TO  BE? 


A 


T    least    five    notable   American    poets  Lanier,  "that  a  poem  is  a  imnkal  fjuwiposi- 

alive  to-day,  and  not  one  of  them  a  tion  in  which  definite  sounds  (words)  are 

great  poet — such  is  the  estimate  put  forth  substituted    for    indefinite    sounds";     and, 

by  Mr.  James  Oppenheim  in  his  paper  on  coming  back  to  the  poetry  of  the  five  poets, 

"The  New  Poetry,"  in  the  spring  number  of  he  finds,  strangely  enough,  that  their  poetry 

Poet  Lore,   These  men,  he  sa3rs,  "have  power,  meets  this  definition.    "Wherein,  then,  does 

real  power;    they  utter  real  thought  with  it  fail?"  he  asks.    "It  fails  not  because  it 

real  passion  and  real  melody.    Their  expres-  is  not  music,  but  because  of  its  kind  of 

sion  has  finality;   their  technic  is  excellent,  music."    In  judging  a  poem  we  must  apply 

But  we  do  not  read  them  as  we  read  our  the  theory  of  evolution  not  to  the  thought 

poets — they  are  skimmed  or  skipped,  and  alone,  but  to  the  music  as  well.    Mr.  Oppen- 

have  no  part  in  our  national  life."  heim  traces  a  similarity  between  the  history 

"Instinctively  we  deny  them  greatness  and  of  the  evolution  of  music  and  of  the  music  in 

refuse  to  be  led  by  them."    He  thinks  that  poetry, 
the  five  poets,  if  asked  for  reasons,  would 

probably  lay  the  blame  on  the  times;    but       In  music  the  simple  compositions  of  the  ancients 

that  the  truth  of  the  matter  is,  "that  the  and  the  medievals  evolved  into  the  vast  compleid^ 

,  .  .^^  J  J       •  •      II  xi_»  ties,  the  tremendous  harmonies  of  the  Italian  ana 

modem  spu-it  demands  saence  m  all  things-—  prench   and   German   schools.     Then   suddenly 

the  seen  and  the  unseen;    the  ordered  and  there  was  a  leap  forward  through  Wagner,  a 

chaotic;   the  simple  and  the  intangible.    We  break  with  the  past,  a  music  so  new  that  the  ^r 

must  subject  poetry  to  analysis  and  to  the  |*^4  ^^^  ^}T^  ^wlu^""^}^  ^  ^\  1^1^^ 

«  ^^*'  ^     J        r^    J  ^  ,  trained  ear  felt  that  hitherto  there  had  been  no 

theory  of  evoluUon.      Mr.  Oppenheun  ates,  ^usic  so  great.    When  we  speak  of  modern  music 

with  much  elaboration,  the  theory  of  Sidney  we  mean  Wagnerian  music. 
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As    'with  music,  so  with  poetry.     Every  that  broadly  we  may  call  the  Modern.    Hence,  the 

poet  brings  us  a  new  music— the  music  of  a  "f ^  ^^Zf^""]^-  ""^  ^^"^  ^^  ^i?"^"!/^  """^^ 

*^^               ^rry           ^    i^r     r>t^       1.  •      t  _xi_  De  a  stcD  bcyond  him,  and  cvcn  as  thc  modcm  age 

new  age.    To  quote  Mr.  Oppenheun  further:  jg  beginning  to  crystallize,  to  tend  more  toward 

.           .  t  harmony  and  order,  so  too  must  our  poetry  tend 
But  from  Shakespeare  to  Tennyson  the  music  has  to  be  more  ordered,  more  compact,  with  more 
a  mild,  regular  evolution,  and  belongs  to  the  old  rigid  structure.    This  does  not  mean  that  it  may 
order.      And  then  came  Walt  Whitman,  the  firet  be  perfect.     Perfection   is  the  sign  of  death— 
of   the   modern   poets.     Shakespeare  was  of  the  Tennyson's  poetry  sounded  the  knell  of  the  old 
aristocrats,  the  court  of  kings;   Milton  was  of  the  order— and  our  poetry  cannot  be  perfect,  how- 
pomp  of  the  church;    Pope  was  of  the  polished  ever  much  the  sensitive  ear,  still  echoing  Shake- 
drawing-room;  Tennyson  was  of  the  cloistral  uni-  speare  and  Keats,  might  abstractly  desire  it.    It 
versity,  but  Walt  Whitman  was,  like  Wagner,  of  must  be  one  with  this  age;    it  must  be  the  new 
the   modern  and  all  it  implies,  all  its  noise,  its  music  and  not  the  old.    Who  could  write  of  the 
divine  disorder,  its  machines,  its  new  vision,  its  building  of  the  skyscraper  in  a  courtly  or  monastic 
democratic  fires.     Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  or  scholarly  style?    In  order  that  man  in  relation 
his  poetry  represents  a  complete  break  with  the  to  his  skyscraper  be  expressed,  must  we  not  hear 
past?     Is  It  any  wonder  that  to  ears  untrained  it  the  thump  of  the  air-hammer  on  the  red-hot  rivets, 
sounded   like  insane  discords,  even  as  Wagner  s  must  we  not  hear  the  roar  of  the  gale  as  it  twangs 
music   did?     But  as  the  ear  became  train^  it  the  steel  strings  of  the  skeleton,  must  we  not  feel 
found  something  in  Whitman  that  superseded  all  the  daring  of  the   men  who  walk  the  two-foot 
the  poetry  of  the  past— it  found  that  something  beam  five  hundred  feet  from  the  street  below? 
which  the  modern  spunt  era vesr—».«.,  self -;expres-  And  must  not  the  noise  and  confusion,  the  stir 
sion.     Put  Whitman  and  his  age  side  by  side  and  and  color  of  a  modern  city  be  felt  like  an  under- 
they   will  be  found  to  complement  each  other:  tone?     In  short,  must   not  the  poetry  of  to-day 
they  are  inseparable.  have   rough  edges,   strong  music,  concise  vigor, 

daring  technic? 

Thus  it  is  clear  why  the  five  poets  have  What  shall  this  new  poetry  be?    What  shall  it 

failed.     When  their  music  is  examined  it  is  not  be?    It  may  be  a  composition  emptying  one 

found  to  be  evolved  merely  from  Tennyson  "J^^"".  throughout— it    may    be   a   composition 

J  -rr     ^     oi_  11            J  oi_  1  blending  line  by  line  all  or  many  meters.    Whit- 

and  Keats,  SheUey  and  Shakespeare.  ^an  smashed  the   old   molds.     He   wrote  each 

line  as  the  thought  and  mood  of  it  worked  out  in 
In  all  music  the  great  break  has  occurred;  we  music.  That  is — he  based  his  poems,  not  on  the 
have  a  new  world  and  a  new  music;  we  must  stanza,  but  on  the  line.  Each  line  had  its  own 
build  on  Wagner  and  Whitman.  This  does  not  "curve,*' its  thought  and  mood  demanded  a  certain 
mean  that  we  must  repeat  Wagner  and  Whitman,  rhythm,  a  certain  melody.  That  Whitman  failed 
Their  age,  too,  has  passed.  A  new  age  is  upon  us.  in  such  an  act  of  utter  creation  is  evident.  But 
-  But  as  Shakespeare  and  Tennyson  belong  broadly  that  to-day  we  may  advance  a  step  farther,  fur- 
to  one  slow-moving  period,  so  do  we  of  to-day  nished  as  we  are  with  the  results  of  his  experi- 
with  Wagner  and  Whitman  belong  to  that  period  ments,  is  also  evident. 


THE  IBSEN  MYTH   ANALYZED 

"TpHE    characters    in    Ibsen's    dramas,"  of  riddles  for  the  ingenious  professors  to  un- 

Maximilian  Harden  writes  somewhere,  ravel,  that  Edwin   Bjorkman   wrote   "The 

"do  not  as  a  rule  say  what  they  think.  Ibsen  M3rth,"  published  in  the  May  number 

Ibsen  carefully  constructs  his  dialogues  ac-  of  the  Forum.    It  is  a  significant  essay.    On 

cording  to  the  following  plan:  *  What  would  a  reading  it  one  feels  he  is  in  the  presence  of  a 

given  person  in  a  given  situation  say  in  order  new  literary  force  in  America,  and  involun- 

to  conceal  his  thought?'"    This  observation  tarily  asks  himself,  "Are  we  at  last  going  to 

is  not  remarkable  coming  from  a  man  who  has  have  real  literary  criticism  in  oiu*  country?  " 

always  done  his  best  to  discredit  the  greatest      To  Bjorkman,  a  modem  man,  conscious  of 

literary  productions  of  our  age,  and  sneer  what  modernity  means,  and  conscious  also  of 

away  our  most  advanced  thought.    But  in  the  new  "life  forces"  which  work  in  and 

the  case  of  Ibsen  we  find  his  dictum  quoted  through  the  modem  man,  there  is  nothing 

with  thorough  assent  by  a  man  like  Otto  obscure,  nothing  cryptic  in  Ibsen's  dramas. 

Ernst,  one  of  Germany's  most  genial  and  For  Ibsen,  he  says,  merely  gave  voice  to  those 

popular  authors  and  a  mild,  generous  critic,  new  "Ufe  forces"  which  he  instinctively,  not 

absolutely  devoid  of  the  itch  for  sensational-  yet  consciously,  felt  were  working  in  modem 

ism.    It  is  a  conmion  opinion  of  Ibsen,  and,  mankind.    By  the  new  "life  forces,"  Bjork- 

as  Edwin  Bjorkman  says,  one  frequently  held  man  means  the  perfective  instincts  as  opposed 

by  "the  very  men  who  feel  most  keenly  that  to  the  mere  preservative  instincts — the  per- 

he  has  a  message  in  store  for  them."  fective  instincts  which  are  coming  to  play  a 

It  is  to  dispel  this  idea  of  Ibsen,  the  idea  more  and  more  dominant  r61e  in  the  Ufe  and 

that  the  Norwegian  dramatist  has  left  a  mass  progress  of  the  individual  and  the  human  race. 
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» 

Dividing  the  human  instincts  roughly  into  escape  unbearable  boredom  would  to  him  seem  un- 

four  categories,  which  he   calls  the  Will  to  speakably  ridiculous,  could  such  a  possibility  enter 

X  •        ^1    ^^TMi  i    X           xi-    «r«ii  X     x>k          J  his  mmd  at  all.    For  ennui,  to  quote  Jean  Mane 

Live,  the  Will  to  Love,  the  Will  to  Do,  and  Cuyau.   "is  in   man  a  sign  of  superiority— of 

the  Will  to  Rule,  he  sa)rs:  fecundity  of  will." 

The  two  preservative  instincts  have  long  been  Ibsen's  grip  on  the  "perfective  instincts," 

recognized,  and  it  is  common  among  scientists  and  continues   this  writer,   was,   on   the   whole, 

philosophers  to  lead  our  entire  being,  with  all  its.  .   .    .>.      ^.i.      4.1.        '  j       4. 

crudest  and  subtlest  activities,  back  to  hunger  and  mtmtive  rather  than  reasoned  out. 

desire.    But  when  life  has  been  secured  and  love  __               ,,          ,,           .r,.        ... 

has  had  its  hour,  there  remains  in  a  wholesome  He  saw  and  pictured  the  results  of  theu- artmties 

organism,  under  normal  conditions,  a  surplus  of  rather  than  those  activities  themselv^.    But  the 

unspent   energy.     The   higher   up   an   organism  secret  of  art  s  power  to  move  and  to  change  us  lies 

stands  on  the  ladder  of  life,  the  greater  is  that  J u§t  in  the  fact  that  it  presents  ideas  and  truths  and 

surplus,  and  the  more  striking  is  the  use  made  of  it.  tendencies  m  their  application  to  concrete  being-- 

To  me  it  represents  life's  most  precious  asset.    For  that  it  shows  them  at  work,  so  to  sp^k.    Outside 

out  of  it  comes  the  energy  which  the  perfective  in-  of  poetry,  we  have  to  d^  with  them  as  pale, 

stincts  transform  into  growth,  progress,  evolution,  bloodless  phantoms,  created  by  our  mmds  m  forms 

It  is  principally  for  the  sake  of  that  surplus  and  "^tle  more  tangible  than  our  dreams.     In  art  we 

what  life  can  do  with  it  that  man  has  to  live  and  fi"d  them  clothed  in  flesh  and  blood;  we  find  them 

love.  weanne  the  faces  and  using  the  voices  of  our  dear- 
est and  nearest;  and  thus  we  are  able  to  see  them. 

Ibsen's    preoccupation    with    these    new  ^"4  ^eeine,  we  realize  what  they  imply  and  lead 

e            •      •   J*   'J     1        J         •  1  Tr     •        1    .  to,  m  the  future  as  well  as  m  the  present.    It  was 

forces  m  mdividual  and  soaal  hfe  is  what  thus  that  Ibsen  pictured  the  motives  and  impulses 

renders  his  works  so  puzzling  to  a  large  part  on  which  modem  man's  everyday  life  is  more  and 

of  the  public,  sa)rs  Bjorkman.      They  them-  more  beginning  to  hinge;  and  it  was  for  this  reason 

selves  have  not  yet    reached  that  stage  of  ^^^*  ^^  was  able  to  picture  them  with  a  fidelity 

•i.*_j-^ii^     1         la.'  and  power  which  could  not  have  been  surpassed  by 

soaal  and  intellectual  evolution.  any  kientific  formulation.                       ^^ 

The  main  cause  of  Ibsen/s  supposed  obscurity  According    to   Bjorkman,    therefore,    the 

lies,  as  I  see  it,  in  his  intuitive  realization  of  an  .,.        ^  ..       ^1:  ^  -n,         j  i-i.       ^  i         ^ 

evolutionary  trend  from  mere  preservation  to  in-  prevadmg  noUon  that  Ibsen  dehberately  set 

creasing  perfection  as  life's  more  essential  purpose,  out  to  confoimd  the  pubhc  understanding  is 

He  felt  that  a  change  had  come  over  mankind,  and  absolutely  baseless, 
he  concluded  that  neither  the  primary  instincts  nor 

the  more  primitive  forms  of  the  perfective  forces  Fond  as  Ibsen  was  of  clothing  his  sallies  apainst^ 
would  remain  capable  of  engrossing  man's  whole  sham  and  humbug  and  shallow  indifference  m  the 
existence.  And  because  he  saw  and  pictured  the  guise  of  subtlest  sarcasm,  this  inclination  was  al- 
struggle  of  the  Will  to  Do  and  the  Will  to  Rule  to  ways  subordinate  to  a  sincerity  that  could  rest 
estabush  themselves  on  an  equal  basis  with  the  satisfied  with  no  expression  falling  short  of  the 
preservative  instincts  as  compelling  motives  in  greatest  attainable  clearness.  Above  all  other 
human  life,  he  made  his  men  and  women  say  and  motives  or  tendencies  actuating  him  stood  his  un- 
do things  which  to  many  readers,  if  not  to  most,  relenting  sense  of  duty  as  an  artist.  And  the 
could  only  seem  preposterously  unreal.  logical  outgrowth  of  his  attitude  was  a  passionate 
Even  at  this  late  day  the  average  man  fears  craving  for  understanding  as  the  highest  reward 
whatever  is  new.  And  he  remains  self -centered  to  that  could  be  reaped  by  the  artist.  Success,  praise, 
the  extent  of  expecting  everybody  else  to  be  like  renown,  these  were  to  him  little  more  than  the 
himself  in  everything.  To  an  overwhelming  de-  obvious  dues  of  his  endeavor.  In  a  sympathetic 
gree  he  is  still  moved  and  checked  by  the  earlier  comprehension,  making  a  complete  fellowship  of 
and  less  subtle  instincts.  For  this  reason  he  ex-  soul  between  artist  and  reader,  he  saw  the  one 
pects  to  see  people — on  the  stage  as  well  as  in  real-  truly  satisfactory  compensation  for  the  labors  of 
ity — care  most  of  all  for  life  itself.  Secondly,  he  creative  genius.  In  the  lack  of  it  he  saw  supreme 
expects  to  see  them  fighting  ruthlessly  for  the  male  misfortune, 
or  female  they  want — ^just  as  the  lion  pursues  the 

lioness,  and  as  the  bucks  fight  among  themselves  Hence  what  is  required  to  imderstand  Ibsen 

for  the  does.    He  has  learned  that,  under  some  cir-  is  not  ingenuity  in  solving  riddles,  but  knowl- 

w!ll\*^Tf^l!!?fw  liK^'n^^^  rr  °^^^^^^.^^«  edge  of  that  life  which  the  most  advanced  in 

Will  to  Live — ^t  hat  when  people  have  been    dnven  ^.  ,               ,       ji--            jt.»i.»          j 

beyond  themselves"  by  being  "crossed  in  love,"  soaety  are  already  Uvmg  and  which  is  grad- 

they  grow  capable  of  many  strange  doings,  such  ually  coming  to  embrace  a  larger  and  larger 

as  the  risking  and  taking  of  their  own  lives.  number. 

This  average  man  of  ours  is  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand Ibsen's  characters  because  he  is  a  stranger  Ibsen  never  purposely  manufactured  riddles, 
to  the  motives  that  impel  them — motives  that  have  He  never  desired  to  be,  or  to  be  found,  obscure, 
become  clearly  potent  only  under  the  pressure  of  But  to  reach  the  heart  of  his  message,  it  will  not 
recent  conditions,  and  that  are  still  decidedly  potent  suffice  that  we  spend  our  time  brocxling  over  his 
only  to  a  far  advanced  minority.  It  will  be  all  but  words  or  delving  into  his  personal  life.  Instead  we 
impossible  to  convince  him  that  the  ultimate  must  school  ourselves  in  the  comprehension  of  life 
reason  behind  Hedda's  desperate  act  is  not  her  — in  the  knowledge  not  only  of  its  superficial 
hopeless  love  for  Eilert  LSvborg.  And  the  possi-  aspects,  but  of  its  deeper  and  deepest  truths.  To 
bility  of  her  departing  voluntarily  from  life  just  to  know  Ibsen  better,  we  must  know  life  itself  better. 


fi; 
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WOMAN'S    FASHIONS    AND    THE    SLAUGHTER 

OF  ANIMALS 

XJIOWlong  will  the  inorc^ate  demand  for  incitement  to  himt  the  game  to  the  utmost 

furs  and  feathers  necessitate  the  sacri-  limits, 
fice  of  animals?    Dr.  Friedrich  Knauer,  the      ^       .,  ,    ,  ,         , 

Austrian  naturalist  and  writer,  and  founder       ^yen  if  the  hunter  and  merchant  can  not  be  so 
J   J-      ...         r  xi_     tr*  rri.  .  ,.       greatly  blamed,  as  long  as  there  are  no  mjunc- 

and  durector  of  the  Vienna  Tiergarten,  dis-  tions  against  it.  for  exploiting  this  field  to  its 

cusses  the  various  phases  of  this  subject  in  a  bounds  (not  stopping  to  consider  that  they  are 
recent  issue  of  the  Oesierreicliische  Rundschau  thus  undermining  the  future  of  their  trade),  the 
(Vienna).  He  points  out  how  the  interests  extravagant  use  of  furs  and  plunaes  demanded  by 
^I^,''  ,*\  J  jj^i.  fashion  should  be  most  severely  censured  and 
of  the  merchants  concerned  and  of  those  vigorously  combated.  This  abuse  of  style  is  bit- 
having  the  preservation  of  animals  at  heart  terly  fought  by  lovers  of  animals,  and  various 
could  be  served  at  the  same  time  by  an  lin-  women's  societies  have  joined  the  good  cause.   The 

derstanding  between  them.  To  summarize  %tJ:'^L'^r^r:i'1l!:itt^:rZr^l 
nis  argument.  year,  owing  to  the  Chantecler  style,  the  wholesale 

^,  •■         J  c    •  f    ^-       ^  .j-i .  destruction  of  animals  exceeded  anything  in  the 

The  merciless  advance  of  civilization  stwdily  ^  involving  a  sacrifice  of  aco.ooo.boo  c^tures. 
crowds  out  plant  and  animal  life.  The  imepressi-  1^  l^^^  jjnit^  States  the  Audubon  Society  is 
ble  march  of  human  development  i^ses  relent-  energetically  and  successfully  combating  the  mas- 
l^ly  over  the  beauties  of  nature.  Natural  race  ^^,|  ^f  ^/^^^^  -^  ^f  ^^^  Mr.  Roosevelt 
extinction  we  cannot  prevent,  nor  ran  we  stem  ^d^ressed  a  speciaitetter  to  that  society  upon  the 
the  tide  of  Pro^eM.    ^ut  wimt  we  ran  do  if  we  ^  ques&oii.  in  which,  in  his  own  lind  his 

do  not  wish  to  incur  the  condonation  of  future  ^fj^.^  ^  ^^  ^pressed  his  sympathy  with  its 
ages  IS  to  combat  with  eneixy,  before  «t  <f  t~  "a*^  efforts  to  prohibit  the  sale  and  w^n^  of  those 
the  "irrational  pereecution  and  expteitation  of  j^^^^^  "consequent  upon  a  report  regarding 
free,  useful  animals.      Last  yrar  s  hunttng  «dubi-  ^  submitted  by  the  duchess  bf  Portfend  to 

tion  and  the  debates  of  the  second  international  ^g^  Dowager  Queen  Alexandra,  the  latter  replied 
hunting  congress  gave  us  a  viyid  idra  of  the  m-  ^^^  she  authorized  the  Duchess  to  use  her  Mme 
mense  economic  importance  of  the  trade  in  fure   .^  ^  ^  ^^g  the  protection  of 

rbUt;\te  ^^7t.rC^^ny%^K^  th£wrd^.  adding  tha?  she  herse/ never  used 
and  other  parts  of  Europe  must  jeoparaize  the      ^ 

existence  ot  the  animals  whose  skins  are  most  in  t\^^i^^  ;•*  f^^^i^^^  ^r^Ur:*.^  *^  fk^o. 
demand.  In  some  species  the  decline  is  already  ,  I>ealers  m  feathers,  replymg  to  these 
evident.  While  3731  sea-otter  skins  were  brought  charges,  mdignantly  protest  agamst  the  ac- 
to  the  London  market  in  1888,  their  number  cusations  of  cruelty,  saying  that  the  trade 
reached  only  269  in  1908;  chinchilla  skins,  too.  ^oes  not  need  rare  birds,  but  only  such  as 
so  much  m  demand,  dropped  from  58,234  m  1900    .,  ,    ,  ,  , '       j    j.     j-i 

to  24,085  in  1909.    The  s&  pericutiin  of  the  the  market  may  be  amply  and  steadily  sup- 
chinchilla  has  decimated  them  and  driven  masses  plied  With, 
of  them  into  the  inaccessible  mountain  haunts. 

There  is  no  species,  they  claim,  whose  plumage 

The  same  is  the  case  with  birds  of  plum-  ^V^  a^Je  m  J-W'J^t^t^h^,';^,",^ 

^gc>  particularly  tne  egrets.  cruelty  in  securing  aigrettes  belongs  to  the  realm 

.  of  fancy,  etc.    However  it  may  be  with  these  con- 

A  few  decades  ago  these  inhabited  the  cane  flicting  statements,  some  charges  of  the  dealers 

swamps  of  southern  Hungary  and  certam  sections  cannot  be  dismissed  offhand.     They   point   out, 

of  Austria  in  great   numbers.     When  aigrettes  for  example,  that  the  interdict  against  exporting 

came  into  vogue  the  hunters  speedily  externu-  green  parrots — ^which  are  destructive  to  agricul- 

nated  the  birds.    Then  they  turned  to  the  forests  ture — ^Irom   India,   has  made  the  peasants  still 

on  the  lower  Mississippi,  in  Mississippi  and  Louis-  poorer  than  they  were.     Without  entering  into 

iana.    The  great  Paris  ^rms  established  agencies  the  protective  laws  and  the  protests  raised  against 

in  the  ports  of  these  States  and  bought  up  all  the  them,  on  one  point  there  can  be  no  doubt— that 

aigrettes.     Of  the  birds,  estimated  at  three  mil-  the  battle  now  being  waged  against  the  fashions 

lions,  soon  there  was  but  a  scant  renanant  left,  can  result  successfully  only  if  the  lovers  of  nature 

which,  now  under  protection,  are  again  increasing,  on  the  one  side  and  dealers  in  furs  and  feathers  on 

The  hunters  transferred  their  activities  to  the  the  other  arrive  at  a  reasonable  compromise.    It 

watered  sections  of  South  America  and  found  rich  jg  quite  inadmissible  and  impracticable  simply  to 

prey.     In  Venezuela  alone  over  a  million  and  a  forbid  the  hunt  for  fur- and  feather-bearing  ani- 

half  egrets  were  killed  in  1898;    ten  years  later  maig,    We  should  bear  in  mind  what  a  great  eco- 

they  could  secure  only  about  258,000.  nomic  question,  how  many  industries,  that  trade 

involves.    From  Cape  Colony  alone,  for  example. 

The  great  vogue  of  furs  and  feathers,  con-  ostrich  feathers  valued  at  over  two  million  pounds 

tinues  this  Austrian  writer.  naturaUy  caused  rtrL'^eX^un^^  ^d  s"^^  of'^ild 
an  immense  nse  in  the  pnce  of  those  arUcles;  g^me  may  be  united.  Why  should  not  a  modus 
and  this  increase  in  gain  served  as  an  added  vivendi    be  reached  in  the  exploitation  of  our 
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furred  and  feathered  animals?    When  the  traders  satisfy  the  constantly  growing  demand  for  ostrich 

recognize  that  it  is  to  their  interest  to  maintain  plumes — have  been  the  salvation  of  -the  free  os- 

the  source  of  such  valuable  income  the  proper  trich,  the  danger  of  exterminating  other  animal 

measures  will  no  doubt  be  adopted.    The  various  species   nlay  be  averted   by   like   means.     That 

fur-bearing  and  feathered  animals  will   be  given  much    may   be   accomplished    by   prohibition    is 

the  same  respite  during  the  breeding  season  that  shown  in  the  case\>f  the  Behring  Sea  seals,  which 

our  wild  game  have  long  since  enjoyed.     Efforts  furnish  us  with  the  valuable  sealskin.    These  fine 

will  be  made,  and  doubtless  with  success,  to  breed  animals  would,  like  so  many  other  fur-bearing 

different  valuable  species  of  such  creatures  upon  seals,  be  on  the  brink  of  destruction,  had  not  the 

great  farms  fitted  up  for  the  purpose,  in  the  way  countries  concerned  agreed  to  limit  their  capture 

so  eminently  successful  in  the  case  of  the  African  to  about  100,000,  thus  securing  the  fur  trade  an 

ostrich.    Just  as  these  farms — which  are  able  to  adequate  annual  supply. 


A  NEW  METHOD   FOR  THE    IDENTIFICATION 

OF  CRIMINALS 

T^HE  methods  now  in  use  by  which  notori-  objection  which  renders  the  latter  impracticable. 

-■'    ous  criminak  may  be  identified,  involv-  ^^  ^^^"t'^/  ^^  injecting  under  the  skin  a  certain 

e  ''^ «      V      J  •  amount  of  ttarafnn,  so  as  to  produce  a  shght  lump, 

mg  measurements  of  the  head,  companson  This  little  swelling,  without  changing  appreciably 

of  finger-prmts,  etc.,  are  unquestionably  ex-  the  appearance  of  the  skin,  will  remain  unnoticed 

tremely  ingenious  and  reasonably  sure;   but  by  the  uninitiated,  and,  in  a  case  where  by  chance 

it  is  also  true  that  they  involve  a  vast  amount  »^  ^^X  ^  observed,  would  pass  for  a  small  cyst. 

r     ,     .     ,  ,  ,  y  J  ,    r  or  callous  spot  or  wen  of  some  sort,  whose  true 

of  clencal  labor  and  correspondence  before  origin  wouldnot  be  suspected.   The  points  on  the 

the  world  at  large  is  supphed  with  informa-  skin  chosen  for  the  iniection  would  vary  accord- 

tion  suflSdent  to  justify  an  arrest  at  a  dis-  »ng  to  the  nature  of  the  crime  or  evil  habit,  and 

tance  from  the  place  where  the  measure-  also  in  accordance  with  the  gravity  of  the  dang^ 

.V         u  J         J  jj      T^u  With  which  the  criminal  threatens  society.     For 

ments  have  been  made  and  recorded.    Thus,  example,  it  might  prove  convenient  to  choose  the 

as  a  rule,  it  is  only  the  large  aties  that  can  inner  edge  of  the  right  shoulder  blade  to  mark 

supply  one  another  with  the  means  for  the  professional  thieves.    This  limit^  area  could  then 

identification  of  criminals  who  may  be  at  be  divided  into  three  parts:  the  upoer  for  the  most 

1  -Tk     T       J   •     xi.     >«     z.  •       j>  ^    jz.     J.  dangerous  thieves,  the  middle  for  the  average,  and 

large.    Dr.  Icard,  m  the  Archives  d  AfUhropo-  ^^g  1^,^^^  f^^  ^^^  j^^^  dangerous.     Suppose  a 

logic  CrimineUe,  has  recently  pointed  out  a  person  arrested  under  suspicion  of  theft:  it  would 

way  by  which  a  suspicious  character  may  be  easy  for  a  police  official  to  decide  if  the  in- 

properly  be  held  to  await  more  thorough  in-  dividual  he  has  in  hand  is  r^Uy  an  old  offender, 

r*     !•  o  •  4.  J  4.1-  ^"^d,  m  such  case,  to  what  extent  he  is  dangerous. 

vestigaUon.     Comparmg  present-day  meth-  j^  ^^^xd  only  be  necessary  to  run  the  finget  down 

ods  with  those  of  times  past,  he  says:  the  inner  edge  of  the  right  shoulder  blade:  if  the 

tell-tale  lump  is  there,  the  official  would  have 

Our  fathers  were  more  expeditious  and  also  proof  that  the  person  under  arrest  had  been,  at 

more  practical:  they  marked  dangerous  criminals  least,  a  convicted  thief,  and  the  position  of  the 

with  a  hot  iron.    This  procedure  attained  the  end  mark  would  give  some  idea  of  the  seriousness  of 

sought  in  a  sure  way,  and  the  criminal  thus  marked  his  criminality. 

could  not.  in  case  he  relapsed  into  evil  ways,  deny       j^j  i^ard  then  shows  that  the  mark  is  in- 

his  record,  for  he  earned  it  with  him  imprinted  ,  1.,  1      j«/r    •  i.  ^  •       i. 

on  his  skin.    But  the  method  of  the  hot  iron  has  delible,  differmg  soniewhat  in  character  ac- 

come  to  be  regarded  as  brutal,  and  has  disap-  cording  to  the  condition  of  the  paraffin  when 

peared  before  the  advance  of  a  more  humane  civili-  injected.     Used  warm  and  in  a  fluid  state, 

zation.    When,  in  1832,  branding  was  abolished  ^^  paraffin  is  completely  absorbed  after  two 
in  France,  it  was  proposed  to  replace  it  by  tat-  ^    ,       .        1      j        Y  ..  1.1 

tooing  a  small  mark  upon  some  definite  part  of  the  Y^ars,  leavmg  hardened  tissue  hke  a  scar, 

body  usually  covered.    This  idea  has,  more  re-  Injected  cold  and  softeiged  by  mere  pressure, 

cently,  been  revived  in  Germany.    All  such  pro-  it  is  not  absorbed,  but  in  process  of  time 

jjosals,  however,  have  been  made  in  vain   and  it  becomes  encysted.    In  either  case  tiie  result 

IS  not  believed  necessary  to  allow  legal  tattooing,  .    ^,  f  _i:  •  1  •      ^'  rw^^^ 

although,  as  Liersch  observes,  this  special  mark  ^  the  same  to  superficial  exammaUon.    The 

would  have  been  the  most  valuable  of  means  of  lump  is  permanent;  it  is  possible  to  cut  out 

identification  and  would  almost  have  dispensed  the  paraffin,  but  this  would  leave  an  equally 

^I^c'TJ^^n^  ^v\^^1, ''"'"'^^^•T^^^^^^^  f""*  ^a""  tell-tale  scar.    Yet  Uie  author  insists  that 

points  upon   which   the   usual   identification   de-  .^e,.^^,.^^  1    .  ^     1. 

pended.    The  same  objection  is  made  to  tattooing  the  fact  that  the  mark  is  one  to  be  recog- 

as  to  branding:   the  too  noticeable  evidence  and  nized  only  by  the  initiated,  does  away  with 

the  permanence  of  a  mark  which  denotes  infamy  the  objection  that  it  would  serve  to  degrade 

^Vil!f  !^?^rifi^  £h^VV*'''  """^  who  bears  it.  j^  Nearer  in  Uie  eyes  of  the  world  at  large. 

Ine  procedure  which   I   now  submit  to  your        ^  ij*         T^TJi=Jrl^      ^1. 

consideration  seems  to  me  to  possess  all  the  ad-       ^^  concludmg,  Dr.  Icard  finds  fault  with 

vantages  of  legal  tattooing,  without  having  the  many  well-intentioned  people  who  really  in- 
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terfere  with  the  course  of  justice  and  set  at  should  we  be  so  full  of  regard  for  criminals? 
naught  the  means  we  have  to  protect  so-  Every  workingman  carries  with  him  the 
ciety  against  crinunals,  through  a  foolish  mark  of  his  trade:  on  examination  of  parts 
sentimentalism;  and  adds:  "Certain  classes  of  their  bodies,  we  can  pick  out  a  cobbler,  a 
of  workingmen  may  be  recognized  by  the  carpenter,  a  tailor,  etc.  Why  should  crim- 
rapid  exhaustion  of  their  bodily  strength,  by  insds  escape  this  general  law  of  trades,  and 
their  premature  old  age.  Since  we  are  so  not  be  the  bearers  also  of  the  mark  of  their 
severe  upon  honest  and  useful  toilers,  why  profession?" 


THE  MUNICIPAL  ACTIVITY  OF  ONE 

GERMAN   CITY 


T 


HE  problems  offered  by  the  growth  of  ing  out  of  this  policy  concerns  the  extension 
cities  are  being  more  and  more  considered  of  Ulm*s  water  supply.  By  the  timely  ac- 
both  here  and  abroad.  It  is  chiefly  in  some  quisition  of  a  certain  tract  of  land  before  its 
European  countries,  however,  that  serious  importance  became  apparent,  the  city  was 
and  consecutive  efforts  have  been  made  to  able  to  sink  wells  on  its  own  property,  where- 
flnd  a  practical  solution  of  them.  A  notable  as,  had  the  land  been  left  in  private  hands, 
instance  of  this  is  the  course  pursued  by  the  a  large  sum  would  have  had  to  be  paid  for 
municipality  of  Ulm,  in  Wiirtemberg.  Here  it  when  it  was  required.  Through  its  land 
the  administration  has  acquired,  from  time  ownership  the  city  has  also  been  better  able 
to  time,  large  tracts  of  land  in  outlying  parts  to  assure  the  construction  of  buildings  satis- 
of  the  city,  reserving  a  considerable  portion  fying  architectural  and  hygienic  requirements 
for  parks,  water-works,  electric  plants,  etc.,  than  would  have  been  possible  if  trusting  only 
and  selling  or  leasing  the  remainder  to  Indus-  to  municipal  regulations.  In  all  contracts  for 
trial  enterprises  or  for  the  erection  of  private  the  sale  of  municipal  lands  the  mimicipality 
dwellings.  An  interesting  account  of  the  re-  binds  the  purchaser,  imder  penalty  of  sub- 
suits  so  far  attained  is  given  by  Herr  Hein-  stantial  damages,  to  erect  no  building  failing 
rich  von  Wagner  in  the  SUddeidsche  Monats-  to  conform  to  the  legal  stipulations  as  to  in- 
hefte  (Munich).  terior  construction  or  exterior  form. 

One  of  the  most  usual  reproaches  cast      The  favorable  effects  of  the  temporary  or 

upon  the  movement  to  reform  the  prevailing  permanent  ownership  of  land  by  the  com- 

condition  of  land  ownership  by  munidp^  mimity  in  the  distribution  of  population, 

ownership,  he  says,  is  that  the  conmiimity  and  the  advantages  the  city  is  able  to  give 

itself  embarks  in  land  speculation  and  thus  those  who  buy  or  lease  its  lands  are  thus 

becomes  answerable  for  an  abnormal  increase  stated  by  Herr  Wagner: 
of  land  values.     This  may  occur  here  and 

there,  but  wherever  the  administration  of       When,  as  in  the  case  of  Ulm,  the  community 

a  community  is  animated  by  a  proper  sense  has  assumed  control  over  the  greater  part  of  the 

t        .  ,        ^       •u«i'^      <Li-  u  1.  land  available  for  buudmg  operations,  it  is  in  a 

of  social  responsibihty,  there  can  be  no  such  position  to  concentrate  this  activity  in  these  tracts 

misuse  of  the  commimal  lands.  where  the  laying  out  of  streets  appears  either  de- 

This    writer   asserts    that    the  legitimate  sirable  or  necessary.     In  Ulm,  so  far,  the  owner 

profit  secured  by  the  dty  of  Uhn  from  the  ^^  ^  buUding  lot  facing  a  street  has  only  had  to 

^,  jijiji.         •  a.^1.  contribute  a  moderate  sum  toward  its  construc- 

purchase  and  sale  of  land  has  given  to  the  ^^^^^  ^nd  if  the  street  traverses  his  property  an 

municipal  treasury  a  much  larger  share  of  indemnity  of  2.50  marks  for  each  square  meter 

the   "unearned  increment"   than  has  been  ceded  for  this  purpose  has  been  awarded.    He  has 

obtained  by  other  German  dties  from  special  "^^^  ^^^  *^  contribute  toward  the  construction  of 
vri^uo^         J  vrwzv*  v^t      «    ^^w*.o     vrx**  op^vici*   gg^g^s,  gas  mams,  etc.,  but  has  only  been  required 

taxes  imposed  upon  this.  As  a  result  of  ^^  p^y  fialf  the  expense  of  providing  permanent 
transactions  extending  over  a  period  of  fif-  sidewalks.  Accor^ng  to  the  building  code  pre- 
teen  years,  Ulm  has  realized  profits  consist-  vailing  in  Wtirt^mburg,  single  buildings,  or  groups 
ing  of  a  miUion  marks  in  money  and  about  ^^  buildings,  may  be  erected  in  any  part  of  a  com- 
^  r  .  i_  J  1  J  J  •  munity,  without  restnction,  and  when  they  are 
940  acres  of  unmcumbered  land,  producmg .  completed  those  engaged  in  the  undertaking  will 
an  annual  rental  of  seventy  thousand  marks,  not  rest  until  they  have  induced  the  authorities  to 
It  is  also  noted  that  the  rate  of  taxation  in  lay  out  the  requisite  streets  with  all  that  apper- 

Ulm  is  lower  than  that  of  any  other  city  in  ^J^"«  *^  *^^™-    What  a^heavy  burden  results  for 

^,.  ^      Y^  V        J  vru  ^       cjr  x*x  ^j^^  community,  in  the  interest  of  a  few  individuals, 

WUrtemDerg.  jg  clear  enough,  and  just  as  evident  are  the  advan- 

A  most  important  result  due  to  the  carry-  tages  accruing  to  a  municipality  when  it  is  in  a 
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position  to  prescribe  the  aim  and  direction  for  the  times  been  similarly  favored,  in  order  to  in- 
development  of  building  operations.  ^uce  their  setUement  in  Ulm.  In  many  of 
As  a  general  rule  the  city  lands  are  disposed  these  cases,  to  prevent  a  speculative  resale  of 
of  at  their  current  or  market  price,  but  more  the  property,  the  dty  has  reserved  the  right  of 
favorable  terms  are  accorded  to  workmen  or  repurchase  for  a  term  of  years,  or  indefinitely, 
employees  for  whotn  the  city  builds  homes  While  the  strange  prejudice  against  so- 
which  are  sold  on  exceedingly  liberal  condi-  cialistic  legislation  that  still  exists  among 
tions,  a  payment  of  ten  per  cent,  sufficing  to  the  majority  of  our  citizens  may  serve  to  dis- 
secure  title.  Sites  have  also  been  sold  to  courage  any  initiative  in  the  United  States 
benevolent  foundations  at  exceptionally  low  of  the  policy  outlined  above,  this  need  not  pre- 
figures, and  industrial  enterprises  have  some-  vent  us  from  admitting  that  it  has  some  merits. 


PUBLIC  HYGIENE  AND  THE  STREETS 

PROBABLY  those  who  have  noted  in  our  are  printed  in  several  languages.    Liverpool  im- 

*    dty  sUeet-cars  the  somewhat  ferocious  P^  ». ,*>?«  °1  ^<"^y  shillings  ($io)  upon  anyone 

who  sDits  in  a  trani~car 
prohibition  of  spitting  upon  the  floor,  have       in  Uew  York,  Jules  Huret  has  remarked  upon  a 

often  wondered  whether  in  European  cities   notice  in  the  street-cars,  which  he  translates  thus: 

anything  at  all  similar  was  to  be  encoun-   "Spitting  on  the  floor  of  <^re  is  forbidden  under  a 

tered,  or  whether  it  is  Americans  only  who  f!??^*^  ^i  k^??  ^f^f^^L  r'^''"^!?'!?? "IL^^^  ""^ 
,        ,5  ,     J.       ,,        ^  ^     .       I.   X  1.        year,  or  of  both  of  these.    By  order  of  the  Board 

breathe  such  dure  threats  agamst  what  has  of  Health."  This  is  enough  to  show  with  what 
come  to  be  regarded  as  a  characteristically  severity  punishment  is  bestowed  upon  those  who 
American  vice.     Are,  too,  American  cities   spit  on  the  ground  in  pubUc  places  m  those  free 

the  only  ones  where  the  dust-nui^nce  has  X^nd  tht*  Uni^^Tt:^^  Nro„^e"n«';*S 
assumed  great  proportions?  Are  European  complaining;  everyone  submits  to  these  regulations, 
municipalities  able  really  to  cope  with  these 

dangers  to  the  public  health,  and,  if  so,  can  .  "And  yet,— as  the  author  to  whom  we  are 
we  learn  from  them  to  our  advantage?  indebted  for  these  notes^  remarks—"  there 

An  article  in  a  recent  number  of  Cosmos  is,  in  the  United  States,  real  merit  in  those 
describes  conditions  as  they  exist,  in  the  who  do  not  spit  in  the  street,  so  prevalent 
opmion  of  the  writer,  in  Paris,  and  contams  ^  the  practice  of  chewing  tobacco  or  gum. 
references  to  the  methods  employed  in  vari-  At  the  club,  in  hotels,  in  oflSces,  the  Yankee 
ous  cities,  and  to  those  that  should  be  makes  up  for  it:  monumental  spittoons- 
adopted,  in  the  interest  of  pubhc  hygiene.  generaUy  of  polished  brass,  like  a  row  of 
He  says:  Dutch  saucepans, — occupy  the  place  of  honor 

in  the  middle  of  the  room.    Jets  of  saliva 

It  is  necessary  to  safeguard  the  condition  of  the  flash  through  the  air,  from  all  sorts  of  dis- 
streets;   this  is  a  matter  of  esthetics  as  well  as  of  tances,  to  fall  with  marvelous  precision  in 

Ef^y'"^  ^i!u '^'  They  should  be  swept  and  sprin-  ^hese  works  of  art,  whose  shape  often  re- 
kled;    filth  must  not  be  allowed  to  he  where  it       .   j  r    xi.  ^     i.*  t    r* 

produces  dust   charged   with   germs  of  disease.  "^^^^    one    of    the    productions   of    Oreco- 

The  harmful  r61e  of  germ-laden  dust  is  to-day  well  Roman  faience. 

known:  circulars,  printed  notices  and  illustrated        "Dr.  L.  M."  then  turns  from  mankind  to 

ppst-c^rds  remind  the  public  that  tuberculosis  is  consider  the  harm  done  by  animals  in  the 

often  transmitted  by  expectoration  dried  and  con-  .       ^         tt      j     i  *i  --.t.    ^u      u  -» 

verted  into  dust.    We  are  warned  not  to  spit  on  Streets.     He   deals  genUy  with   the   horse, 

the  ground,  and  this  warning  is  emphasized  in  having  apparently  a  sentimental  attachment 

railway  stations,  in  omnibuses  and  in  public  places,  for  that  useful  quadruped,  slowly  but  surely 

What  is  a  matter  of  warning  with  us  has  the  force  disappearing  from  the  Streets  of  large  cities. 

of  law  in  many  foreign  cities.    A  great  number  of^^r^^j      vu  ^       ^j  ^i 

these  municipalities  have  their  streets,  tramways,  ^^^  ^^  ^^^n  dog  he  has  no  u^,  and  char^ 

stations  and  public  buildings  provided  with  no-  him  with  the  dissemination  of  a  formidable 

tices  on  paper  or  enameled  iron  which  inform  the  list  of  unattractive  complaints.    The  records 

passer-by  of  the  penalty  to  which  he  subjects  him-  q£  ^y^^  p^^rfs  hospitals  support  his  contention 

self  in  spitting  on  the  ground.    The  fine  is  large  ^,    ,      .,  Ti  .     j  .i  _       i    .u 

enough  to  compel  one  to  be  careful.    Some  of  that  widespread  harm  is  done  through  the 

the  hgures  collected  by  M.  Blanchard  are  then  scattering  of  dust  containmg  disease  germs 

quoted.    In  Austria  fines  imposed  upon  those  who  contained  in   the   excreta  of   dogs.      "Suits 

spit  upon  the  pavement  range  from  two  to  two  jj^j  ^e  entered  agamst  the  owners  of  the 

hundred  crowns(40  cents  to  $40),  and  imprisonment  ,         ^.i.   ^  u  r     1   ^u       4.      *        iiru,,  «u^„i^ 

for  from  six  hours  to  fourteen  days  may  be  added,  ^ogs  that  befoul  the  streets.     Why  should 

In  order  that  all  may  take  warning,  the  notices  we  not  go  further  and  tax  heavily  the  house- 
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»g,  which  corresponds  to  no  domestic  or  health  resorts.    Thus,  at  Abbazia,  the  en- 

cial  need,  and  even  bring  about  its  entire  trances  to  the  enclosure  bear  this  notice: 

tnoval,  in  large  cities  at  all  events,  because  "Ladies  are  hereby  earnestly  requested,  in 

its  unheal^ulness?"     We   can  hardly  order  to  prevent  unhealthfid  dissemination 

lagine  a  person  of  "Dr.  L.  M's."  opinions  of  dust,  to  wear  no  trained  dresses  upon  the 

coming  very  popular  in  Paris, — or  even,  for  Promenade. — ^The  Management.'' 

at  matter,  in  New  York!  At  Nordhausen  and  at  Nuremberg  the 

Our  author  finally  considers  the  means  by  wearing  of  trained  dresses  upon  the  street  is 

lich,  unnecessarily,  dust  is  scattered  about  forbidden  by  the  police.    At  Ems  and  at  Bad 

d  carried  into  houses; — and  now  women-  Neuheim,  the  notices  follow  in  general  the 

id  have  their  tiun.    "In  that  connection,  form  of  that  at  Abbazia. 

)ve  against  trailing  sk^.     In  the  United  The  result  of  these  measures,  mandatory  or  not, 

ates  all  women  wear  short  skirts,  clearmg  is  everywhere  the  same:  the  trained  dress  has  en- 

e  ground.    Trailing  skirts  have  tiie  disad-  tirely  disappeared.    Must  we,  as  M.  Blanchard 

ntage  of  stirring  up  the  dust  and  scatter-  d^lares.  compel  the  Prefect  of  Police  to  issue  an 

.  ^.,       •    . i_    •                 ui        •      u  order  proscnbing  the  weanng  of  trained  dresses  m 

r  m  the  au:  the  mnumerable  nucrobes  con-  ^^e  streets  of  Paris?    That  is  perhaps  a  good  deal 

ned  in  it.     War  is  being  made  upon  this  to  ask.    The  current  fashion  conforms  to  the  de- 

sanitary  fashion  and  various  munidpali-  mands  of  hygiene  if  not  to  those  of  beauty.    "Hob- 

s  are  enjoimng  upon  women  to  wear  short  ble"  skirts  and  "trouser-skirts"  do  not  stir  up 

^    M    rrii.*    •              •  11     j.i_                         J  the  dust.     Fashions  are  more  potent  than  laws, 

rts.      This  is  especiaUy  the  case,  accord-  Let  us  credit  the  present  style  with  a  regard  for 

J  to  "Dr.  L.  M.,"  among  the  Contmental  hygiene  and  the  health  of  others. 


THE  WORK  OF  THE  SMALL  COLLEGE 

DUCATIONISTS  and  lajonen  alike  will  lege  work  real  as  work  in  a  business  or  pro- 
'  read  with  interest  Mr.  E.  Parmalee  fession  is  real;  to  give  individual  training  of 
jntice's  paper  in  the  current  Harper's  en-  the  best  character;  and  to  create  an  environ- 
ed "The  New  Opportunity  of  the  Small  ment  of  vivid  intellectual  life,  a  current  where 
liege."  Quoting  John  Stuart  Mill's  re-  yielding  shall  be  easy  and  resistance  hard." 
rk,  that  "One  of  flie  greatest  misfortimes  These  aims  it  is  believed  may  be  achieved  by 
the  education  of  a  nation  would  be  the  the  adoption  of  a  definite  policy  outlined  in 
ablishment  of  uniformity  imder  the  name  four  propositions: 
unity,"  he  maintains  that  the  coimtry  is 

large  and  the  demands  of  society  too  com-  i-  That  the  instruction  given  at  Amherst  here- 
rated  to  be  served  by  any  single  system  of  after  be  a  classical  course  made  up  according  to 
^v^vx  i,w  cp^owiYvvi  ^yjr  CM  jr  o    g  ^  ojro*,^      ^/     ^j^^  demands  of  modern  scholarship,  emphasizing 

ication.     He  contmues:  strongly  the  literarjr  and  historical  courses,  and  in- 

.,         .    ^         •    ^u*  J.  ^      r     •    ^•4.       eluding  thorough  scientific  courses  so  far  as  science 

here  is  room  in  this  great  country  ^r  institu-   •         «  j  ^  y^^J^^  education. 

s  of  every  kind,  and  an  increasing  need  that       ^^.^  „;      y^^  standard  of  instruction  and 

;rent  collj^  turn  their  attention  m  different  for  its  influence  upon  the  compensation  of  the  teach- 
"to  dtsclo^^'^e  def^"' cffi  ari'sofe   '"8  pn^fession  th?^ughout  th7  country  the  coUeg^ 

htMow3^t7he  %=Tz^  T^^^'^t^^^si^^^r^ 

vs  into  Its  ranks  its  due  proijortion  of  talent.  ^  character  the  number  of  students  attending 
le  such  conditions  prevail  it  is  inevitable  that   ^.    colleee  be  limited 

T  *i!5*lJ!"'''Ti7  ^K'^  J'*T"f.''7*  ^^^  '=°""'  4.  A^  that  to  effectuate  this  limitation  ap- 
should  be  marked  as  It  18  by  lacTc  of  seriousness.      .^  j       admission   undergo   some   selecti^ 

IS  for  these  reasons  that  at  Amherst,  for  ex-  process -preferably,  it  is  urg^,  by  competitive 
•le,  the  movement  has  arisen  which  seeks  in   examination  »     »     ^  ^ 

e  respects  to  return  to  the  old  purposes  of  edu- 

)n.     History  can  be  taught  better  than  ever  .  .  .  . 

re.  We  have  far  ampler  means  for  instruction  In  the  four  propositions  given  above  is  con- 
emocracy  and  the  principles  of  government,  tained  what  is  known  as  "the  Amherst  plan" 
e  the  need  for  unyielding  moral  standards  in  __^  ^q^^^  to  use  a  single  college  as  an  instru- 
ic  opinion  was  never  grea  er.  ment  for  a  wide  public  reform.     At  present 

:  is  purposed,  therefore,  that  the  first  aim  there  is  no  college  in  the  country  which  does 
he  college  shall  be  "to  make  the  moral  the  work.  Nevertheless  the  need  for  such  an 
•acter  of  the  student";  also  to  teach  con-  institution  is  a  real  one;  and  support  should 
ration  and  application,  making  the  col-  not  be  lacking  in  such  a  matter. 
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BRITAIN^S  GROUNDLESS  FOOD  SCARE  AND 
THE  CANADIAN  AGREEMENT 

IT  is  too  bad  that  British  consumers  should  Canada.  Canada  herself  has  been  making 
have  been  needlessly  disturbed  by  the  enormous  advances  in  wheat-growing.  In 
high-cost-of-living  spectre,  as  a  consequence  the  next  five  years  the  yield  should  average 
of  the  proposed  reciprocity  agreement  with  200  million  bushels,  leaving  about  120  mil- 
Canada.  The  Tariff  Reform  Conmussion  lion  bushels  for  export, 
is  largely  to  blame  for  the  scare,  it  having  Mr.  Todd  dtes  from  a  report  of  Mr.  A.  T. 
published  the  following  memorandum:  Matthews,  the  London  market  reporter,  to 

the  English  Board  of  Agriculture,  with  refer- 

in''cZ^^ZS^.^^'^o\^^vl^''s^tS.  f<^  t«  ^^  iffl"«°«  ,^,hi<^^the  lowering  of 
and  consequent  diversion  southward  of  Canadian  duties  may  have  on  the  pnce  of  meat  in 
food  and  agricultural  products  that  now  come  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Contrasting  the  rela- 
the  United  Kingdom.  .  .  .  One  effect  may  be  ex-  tively  small  amount  of  meat  now  coming  to 

SL^^tH^''i:TJ6^^^l^r:^;r^u.  ^«  United  Kingdom  from  North  America, 

conipared    with    the    large    quantity    from 

Other  assertions  recently  made  with  regard  ^^^^^  America,  Mr.  Matthews  says: 

to  the  a^eement  are,  that  Canadian  trade  ^hese  relative  quantities  show  us  at  a  glance  that 

will    be    diverted    from    the    liast-and-West  any  small  temporary  fluctuations  in  the  supplies 

direction   to   the   North -and -South;    that  from  North  America  would  have  but  a  small 

Canadian  railways  will  suffer  because  they  effect  on  our  current  market  prices.  .  .  .  Every 

wiU  1^  the  "long  haul";     ajd  generally  ZST^Vyli'^^^ntlr^'Zt^^'^tsVi^. 

that  the  agreement  will   be  bad  lor  15ntam  and  as  being  quite  able  to  more  than  compensate 

and  worse  for  Canada  herself.    In  the  West-  the  deficiency  of  the  north,  even  if  the  available 

minster  Review  Mr.  E.  Enever  Todd  exposes  surplus  of  the  States  ceases  altogether.    But  there 

the  fallacy  of  the  ^-iew  of  the  Tariff  Reform  ^ni  V^Pr^rther'UeV'^T^nd'To"  l^J^. 
Commission.  There  is,  he  says,  an  lU-  Canada  is  a  better  country  for  breeding  and  rear- 
founded  but  popular  notion  abroad  that  the  ing  than  for  fattening  stock;  and  as  the  United 
American  population  will  in  the  near  future  States  are  at  present  extremely  short  of  store 

require  more  food   supplies  than  America  i^?i^^  of  theS7rr Li^„^e^heT?esl^ 

can  grow  herself.     Now  the  fact  is  that  the  cattle  are  to  be  abolished.    In  this  way,  the  aggre- 

United  States  "can  grow  the  farm  products  gate  production  of  States  beef  may  be  increased 

needed  by  a  population   more   than   three  to  a  much  larger  extent  than  is  supposed  pc^ible, 

times  as  great  as  our  country  now  contains."  T^  .*^?  ^P^^  ^J^'^Vi?  ^^  }S    f     '"  ^  '''' 
"  :     ^  ^/.^  ,       r  .1     "^^T*,  ^J"    *^': , ,     XT  'T  J  defimtely  prolonged.    There  is,  therefore,  no  pros- 
Only  two-fifths  of  the  total  area  of  the  Umted  pect  of  a  rise  in  the  price  of  beef  in  the  United 
States  has  been  taken  up  as  farm  land;   and  kingdom  owing  to  the  reciprocity  agreement, 
of  this  only  one-half  is  under  cultivation. 

The  other  half,  or  384  million  acres,  awaits  The  other  classes  of  food  affected  by  the 

the  plow.    In  addition,  there  are  75  million  agreement,  and  the  price  of  which  it  is  as- 

acres  of  swamp  land  to  be  drained,  40  million  serted  will  be  raised  to  the  British  consumer 

acres  of  desert  to  be  irrigated,  and  a  vast  are:    (i)  bacon,  hams,  and  pork,  and  (2) 

area  of  bush  and  wood  land  which  may  be-  dairy  produce.  Of  the  former,  Canada  in  1909 

come  available  for  cultivation.  supplied  to  the  United  Kingdom  more  than 

Another  thing  to  be  remembered  is,  that  one-fifth  of  the  total  importation.    Now,  in 

our  present  yield  of  wheat  is  extremely  low,  1910    Canada   imported    from    the    United 

being  but  14  bushels  per  acre  as  against  28  States  $1,795,000  worth  of  bacon,  hams,  and 

in  Germany  and  32  in  England.    Recently  a  pork,  and  it  is  probable  that  her  importation 

return  has  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  in-  will  largely  increase  as  a  result  of  the  agree- 

tensive  cultivation  to  the  Eastern  plains;  ment.    If  so,  she  will  have  all  the  more  for 

and   proper   management   will   double   our  export  to  the  United  Kingdom, 

average  yield  per  acre.    Further,  the  acreage  With   regard   to   dairy  produce,   neither 

under  com  has  increased  by  18  per  cent.  American  nor  Canadian  butter  figures  in 

in  the  last  four  years,  and  the  production  of  England's    importations,    but    as    concerns 

wheat  has  increased  by  59  per  cent.,  whereas  cheese  Britain  depends  for  more  than  half 

the  population  has  increased  by  only  46  her  supply  on  the  product  of  Canada.    In 

per  cent.    It  is  very  unlikely,  therefore,  that  the  case  of  cream,  Canada  will  be  well  able 

the  United  States  will  import  largely  from  to  supply  both  America  and  England. 
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i    CANADIAN    VIEW    OF    THE     RECIPROCITY 
AGREEMENT 

TF  the  Canadian  Government  should  suc- 
ceed in  passing  its  proposed  measure  for 

Kiprocity  with  t^e  United  States,  it  will  be 

1  the  face  of  widespread,  very  determined, 

nd  vigorously  prosecuted  opposition.     By 

irge   majorities    the   legislatures   of    New 

Brunswick,  British  Columbia,  Manitoba,  and 

intario  have    passed    resolutions    strongly 

isapproving  it;  Canadian  boards  of  trade 

ave  denounced  it;  banking,  business,  trans- 
art,  and  industrial  interests  have  declared 

lemselves  against  it;  fruit-growers'  associa- 

ons  and   market-gardeners  from   east   to 

est  in  the  Dominion  have  asserted  that  they 

have  no  use  "  for  it.   In  the  Canadian  Parlia- 

lent  the  United  Liberal-Conservative  party 
fighting   "tooth   and   nail"   against   the 

easure,  and  three  of  the  strongest  support- 

s  of  the  Government  have  broken  away  on 

lis  issue.    How  will  the  struggle  end?    Writ- 

g  in   the    North    American   Review,    the 

on.  George  E.  Foster,  M.P.,  ex-Minister 
Finance,  whose  speech  in  the  Dominion 

irliament  on  the  subject  created  such  a  deep 

ipression,  voices  his  belief  that  the  country 

ill  reject  it.    Some  of  the  reasons  on  which 

at  belief  is  based  are  the  following: 

First,  the  proposal  comes  too  late.    Here- 

>on  Mr.  Foster  comments: 

For  half  a  century  beginning  with  1850  Canada 

laght  for  reciprocal  trade  with  the  United  States. 
.  She  met  with  little  sympathy  and  many  re- 

fFs.    The  Elgin  treaty  of  1854  was  no  sooner 

ncluded  than  JiBsatisf action  began  to  be  mani- 

ted  by  the  United  States,  which  renounced  it  at 

.-  earliest  opportunity.  .  .  .  Many  negotiations 

th  Washin^on,  extending  from   1866  to  1898, 

lulted  in  failure.  Canada  was  thrown  back  upon 

r  own.  resources,  each  rebuff  acting  as  a  challenge 

her  self-respect  and  an  impulse  to  self-develop- 

rnt.     The  answer  to  the  abri^tion  of  the  Elgin 

aty  was  the  confederation  of  the  disconnected 

mnces,   the  evolution  of  a  strong  Canadian 

al,  and  the  birth  of  a  new  nation,  .  .  .  Canada 

idually  awoke  to  the  realization  of  her  wonder- 
natural  resources   and  splendid  possibilities. 

r  great  needs  were  population  and  capital;  and 

:  set  to  work  to  obtain  these.  .  .  .  She  has  suc- 

ded    beyond  her  most  sanguine  expectations. 

der  a  moderate  protective  tariif,  an  industrial 

tern  has  been  developed  which  has  reached  an 

lual   output   of  {1,000,000.000,   furnishes    em- 

yment  to  435.000  workmen,  and  distributes  an 

lual  wage  of  $250,000,000.    A  magnificent  sys- 

1  of  railways  and  improved  waterways  has  been 

atcd.   .   .  .  Out  of  the  trackless  prairie  solitudes 

orty  years  ago  three  great  provinces  have  been 

ved.   .   .   ,  Canada's  population,  now  8,000,000, 

1  probably  reach  50,000,000  by  the  middle  of 
present  century.     Her  foreign  trade,  in  1867 

o,ooo;00»j  is  irow"-  f7a9,ooo,-ooo.  ...  As  yet 
the  fringe  of  her  great  natural  resources  has 


been  touched.  .  _ .._ 

proposal  which  forty,  or  even  thirty  years  ^^^, 
would  have  been  hailed  with  delight,  fails  to  appeal 
to  Canadians  to-day. 

A  second  reason  is  that  the  agreement 
narrows  and  restricts  Canada's  fiscal  free- 
dom. It  comprises  a  stated  list  of  articles, 
all  of  which  are  to  be  accepted  or  none.  It 
is  necessary,  therefore,  in  estimating  its  de- 
sirability to  strike  a  balance  between  its 
disadvantages  and  advantages.  Some  inter- 
ests and  sections  of  Canada  would  undoubt- 
edly be  injured  byits  adoptionand  some  might 
be  helped.  The  measure  must  be  judged  by 
its  effect  upon  the  whole  country  and  all  its 
interests.  Brought  to  this  test,  Mr.  Foster 
finds  the  proposed  measure  "undesirable  and 
even  dangerous."  It  would  shift  the  base  of 
a  profitable  production  from  Canada  to  the 
United  States,  diminish  the  volume  of  inter- 
provincial  traffic,  and  retard  the  home  de- 
velopment of  the  fruit  industry. 

The  agreement  is  urged  upon  Canada  on  the 
ground  that  it  opens  to  her  farmers  a  market 
of  90,000,000  people.      Says  Mr.  Foster: 
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market  is  accessible  to  our  surplus  eggs,  butter,  gave  you  free  entry  for  $98,000,000  worth  of  your 

cheese,  frmts,  vegetables,  live   stock,  grain,  and  products,  and  you  gave  us  free  entry  for  but 

meat  products?     Distance  and  cost  of  transport  $33,000,000  of  our  goods.  ^. 
cut  out  nine-tenths  and    more.  .  .  .  We  do  not 

forget  that  the  same  pact  opens  up  the  markets  of  Mr.  Foster  says,  further,  that  it  is  WeU  in 

Caimda  to  the  competition  of  twelve  times  as  many  considering  a  proposal  to  inquire  what  the 

producers  whose  seasonal  and  sectional  surplus  can  .^^^  ^o*<^,  in  »u^^      T«  *k,-c  ;««,*« «^^  4^u^«. 

be  poured  into  the  present  home  markets  of  our  ?ther  party  is  after.    In  this  mstance  there 

producers.    Canada  has  found  it  necessary  to  main-  IS  no  diflflculty  in  finding  the  answer, 
tain  a  reasonable  all-around  protection;  to  remove 

this  from  the  farmers  a^d  fruit-growers  and  con-  Your  newspaper  men  want  cheaper  pulp,  your 

tinue  it  to  the  other  industries  would  be  unfair  to  millers  cheaper  wheat,  your  packers  cheaper  stock, 

the  former  and  would  result  in  the  destruction  of  your  railways  more  freight,  your  manufacturers 

the  policy  which  has  been  approved  by  thirty  cheaper  raw  material,  and  your  consumers  cheaper 

years  of  great  progress  and  prosperity.    Canada  is  food.    All  these  things  you  say  Canada  has  for  sale, 

not  prepared  to  take  these  chances  yet.  and  only  the  tariff  stands  in  the  way  of  your  pro- 
curing them  more  cheaply.    Then  why  do  you  not 

Again    Canada   is   urged   to   accept   the  ^h^^  Ty^^Jfe  1%' !uokrof'?hraoSJ^f„S. 
agreement  in  order  to  promote  fnendly  feel-  p^n  would  give  you  all  you  say  you  need.   And  yet 
ings  between  her  and  the  United  States.    To  you  wait  and  insist  upon  reciprocity.    This  makes 
quote  Mr.  Foster:  Canadians  think  there  is  something  more  than  a 

desire  for  cheaper  food  supplies  and  raw  materials 

Does  the  necessity  exist?  Never  in  the  history  behind  this  insistence.  Else  President  Taft  would 
of  the  two  countries  was  there  greater  friendliness  not  be  talking  about  "the  parting  of  the  ways," 
nor  a  warmer  appreciation  of  each  other.  One  by  nor  Mr.  Hill  about  the  unique  opportunity  which 
one  the  causes  of  friction  have  been  eliminated,  presents  itself  for  striking  the  deathblow  to  Im- 
.  .  .  No  one  will  contend  that  free  trade  is  essen-  perial  preference, 
tial  to  the  continuance  of  friendly  relations.     But 

if  there  is  any  obligation  upon  either  country  to  It  is  just  this  other  thing  that  lies  behind 
consider  trade  concessions  it  surely  rests  with  the  ^y^h  makes  Canadians  thoughtful,  inquir- 
United  States.     In  loio  Canada  purchased  from    .  j         ^'  •  j   ^     ^i.  j 

the  United  States  $223,000,000;  the  United  States  i^g;  and  cautious  m  regard  to  the  proposed 
purchased  from  Canada  only  $104,000,000.    We  reciprocity  agreement. 


THE   BUGBEAR   OF  JAPANESE   INVASION 

"  T^O  our  Pacific  Coast  defenses  defend?"  antee  of  peace  is  preparedness  for  war;  and 
is  the  question,  put  into  plain,  matter-  the  General  avers  that  the  reason  for  his 
of-fact  speech,  discussed  by  Brigadier-Gen-  appearance  in  print  is  the  "wholly  imwar- 
eral  H.  M.  Chittenden  in  the  Pacific  Monthly,  ranted  aspersion  upon  the  large  work  aheady 
under  the  significant  title  "  Government  by  done  by  the  Government  to  defend  this  [the 
Fright."  On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  Pacific]  coast  against  invasion."  His  right- 
the  continual  reference  in  the.  American  eousindignation  has  been  particularly  aroused 
press  to  the  bugbear  of  Japanese  invasion  is  by  the  remarks  of  one  of  the  after-dinner 
regarded  with  surprise,  as  witness,  for  in-  speakers  at  a  banquet  in  San  Francisco,  to  the 
stance,  the  article  printed  in  this  section  of  following  effect: 

the  Review  for  last  month,  nving  the  views      ,,,  ,  ^  ,  ^  ^        ,  ^  ^.^    ^.     ,. 

r   -n  A 1  J  o*  u  1 J       T      xi.         We  have  erected  two  systems  of  fortification  [for 

of   Baron  Alexander  von   Siebold.     In   the  ^he  defense  of  Oregon  and  Washington]— one  on 

opinion  of  this  distinguished  student  of  war,  Puget  Sound  and  one  at  the  mouth  of  the  Colum- 

"  everything  points  to  a  continuance  of  the  bia.    These  two  systems  of  fortifications  are  just 

friendly  relations  which  have  existed  between  ^  H^^f "1  as  if  their  ramparts  were  made  of  cake  and 

^,       .  "^  , .  f  11     •  1.    jir4.  their  guns  were  made  of  candy.    An  army  landing 

the  two   nations   for  weU-mgh   fifty  years,  f^^  the  seizure  and  capture  of  Washington  and 

despite  the  baiting  and  scheming  by  the  press  Oregon  would  not  land  within  one  hundred  miles 

and  irresponsible  persons,  who  are  chiefly  to  of  either  of  these  systems  of  fortification.  .  .  .  Not 

blame    for    the    unfortunate    discordance."  one  single  gun  in  place  on  the  Golden  Gate  for  the 

i-i  1 /-»!_•  i.i.      J      •      r  xT-  •    J      TT  defense  of  the  entrance  to  this  City  (San  Francisco) 

General  Chittenden  is  of  the  same  mmd.     He  ^ould  ever  be  used  for  the  defense  of  the  city.    AU 

thinks  Japan  "is  not  likely  to  go  to  war  with-  of  that  money  is  wasted, 
out  reasonable  cause;  and  so  long  as  the 

United  States  maintains  a  consistent  policy  of       These  remarks  were,  it  seems,  made  by  the 

fair  dealing  with  her  it  is  diflScult  to  see  how  author  of  a  recent  work,   "The  Valor  of 

there  can  arise  any  occasion  for  acute  mis-  Ignorance,"  the  whole  tenor  of  which  is  "the 

understanding."     But  it  has  long  been  ac-  same    extravagant    condemnation    of    the 

cepted  as  a  soimd  maxim,  that  the  best  guar-  military  pohcy  of  the  United  States,"  and  in 
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hich  America  "is  held  up  to  eternal  obloquy  judgment,  more  favorable  to  an  invader. 
nless  she  completely  alters  her  habit,  or  This  on  accoimt  of  more  and  better  landing- 
ecomes  a  dyed-in-the-wool  military  power/*  places,  a  more  hospitable  coast,  a  more  prac- 
reneral  Chittenden,  in  answer  to  the  de-  ticable  coimtry  to  operate  in,  and  a  greater 
actor,  shows  the  relative  situation  on  the  abimdance  of  supplies  outside  the  great  cities, 
acific  Coast  with  and  without  the  existing  But  here  also  the  fortifications  would  compel 
►rtifications,  which  he  has  every  reason  to  a  land  campaign  to  capture  the  great  towns, 
rgard  as  eflScient.    Without  them.  The  defenses  are  "so  strong  that  a  hostile 

force  simply  would  not  attempt  their  reduc- 
iiget  Sound  would  he  wide  open  to  instant  occu pa-  ^^^  or  passage. "  But  if  they  were  not  there! 
3n.  .  .  .  The  navy-yard  with  its  abundance  of  t-        o  j        , 

erything  necessary  to  an  enemy's  fleet,  the  pri- 

ite  drydocks,  machine-shops,  coal,  and  an  abun-  Then  San  Francisco  would  fall  at  the  first  blow, 
ince  of  supplies  of  all  kinds  which  would  go  a  long  The  great  city  .  .  .  would  be  lost,  and  the  con- 
ly  toward  sustaining  an  invading  army  and  re-  quest  of  California  would  be  almost  completed  at 
jvingitfrom  its  dependence  upon  home,  would  be  the  start.  It  is  a  very  different  thing  to  be  com- 
st  to  us  at  the  very  outset.  Likewise,  without  pelled  to  land  twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  the  city 
e  defenses  on  the  Columbia,  war  vessels  and  and  fight  a  campaign  to  reach  it  with  the  chances 
msports  of  lighter  draft  could  enter  that  river  of  not  reaching  it  at  all,  or  only  at  enormous  cost, 
id  the  great  emporium  and  crossroads  at  the  Here  again,  any  assumption  that  the  enemy  could 
outh  of  the  Willamette  might  fall  almost  with-  reach  and  occupy  the  passes  of  the  Sierras,  except 
It  any  opportunity  to  defend  itself.  ...  In  the  upon  the  further  assumption  of  incredible  supine- 
uation  as  it  actually  exists  .  .  .  neither  Puget  ness  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  may  be  dis- 
.und  nor  the  Columbia  can  be  entered  at  all  by  missed  as  unworthy  of  consideration, 
hostile  fleet,  until  the  fortifications  are  reducecl. 

The  authority  whom  the  General  criticizes 

The  author  and  after-dinner  speaker  quoted  asserts  that "  within  thirty  days  from  the  out- 

r  General  Chittenden  says,  somewhat  con-  break  of  war  Japan  could  land  on  the  Pacific 

idictorily,  that  Japan  "would  not  land  a  Coast  200,000  men."     General  Chittenden 

rce  within  a  himdred  miles  of  the  fortifica-  replies  that  "  there  is  nothing  in  all  military 

ms,"  but  "would  land  at  Gray's  Harbor,"  history  to  justify  any  such  claim."    He  be- 

lich  is  about  forty-three  miles  from  the  lieves  Japan  would  strike  nearer  home.    She 

rts  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Columbia,  would  seize  the  Philippines,  relying  on  the 

lat  harbor,  General  Chittenden  points  out,  probable  attempt  to  recapture  them,  and  on 

not  in  any  desirable  sense  practicable  for  her  success  in  the  naval  battle  which  must 

trance  to  a  fleet  of  transports.  necessarily  be  fought.   Summmg  up  the  whole 

matter.  General  Chittenden  delivers  himself 

The  bar  is  uncertain  and  dangerous  and  of  shal-  ^  follows: 
V  depth.    Many,  if  not  most,  of  the  transports 

J  Id  not  cross  it  at  all.    No  heavy  warship  would  ,      „  , .           -             ,           , 

nk  of  trying  it.     With  small  effort  and  short  -^»  ^  ^**^»  onejact  stands  out  above  every  other,  and 

tice  the  narrow  dredged  channel  that  extends  ^hat  ts  the  supreme  importance  of  the  navy  in  the 

hteen  miles  inland  to  Aberdeen  could  be  com-  defense  of  this  coast.    Wtth  an  adequaU  naval  force 

tely  blockaded.     With  any  sort  of  expedition  ^  ^fd  have  no  fear,  ...  The  Panama  Canal 

ay's  Harbor  can  be  rendered  inaccessible  by  should  be  so  fortified  that  passage  back  and  forth 

ter  until  a  landing  has  been  made  outside,  both  ^^  ^  kept  free.and  uninterrupted  to  our  ships  and 

)res  of  the  bay  occupied  in  force,  and  the  channel  blocked  to  an  enemy  without  our  using  any  naval 

ared  out.  force  for  that  purpose.  .  .  .  After  the  navy  our 

next  bulwark  of  defense  is  our  sea-coast  fortifica- 

n    .                •         r       J.1-         1        r                   J.  tions,  which  will  enable  us  to  hold  the  vital  points 

But  assunung,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  ^^  ^u^  coast  while  we  are  oreanizing  to  resist  land 

it  Japan  has  mastered  Gray's  Harbor,  her  attack.  They  are  an  invaluable  adjunct  of  defense. 

•ubles  will  have  but  begim. 

v^.i ,        ,         _.i        r  Lu-  These  fortifications,  says  General  Chitten- 

\t  Aberdeen  she  must  cut  loose  from  such  ships     ,  j     •       •       1.         j.  j  1 

can  get  inside.    She  is  in  a  country  that  could  ^en,  are  endunng  m  character  and  are  rela- 

jr  no  subsistence  to  a  large  force — a  country  tively  inexpensive;  and  they  are  looked  upon 

ere  wide  maneuvering  or  the  extensive  use  of  abroad  as  standing  fully  abreast  of  our  navy 

airy  or  artillery  is  impracticable.    In  short,  she  ^^  character  and  efficiency, 
st  force  her  way  virtually  through  a  defile  for  -^ 

y  miles  before  she  reaches  the  railroad  north        «     ,      r  ,     1  t  r      .^      >  * 

I  south  between  Seattle  and  Portland,  and  until        Back  of  both  navy  and  fortifications  are  the 

has  reached  that  point  she  has  accomplished  mobile  forces  of  the  country  which  in  any  long 

hing  which  could  be  considered  as  having  any  test  and  with  any  serious  mishap  to  the  navy 

isive  bearing  on  the  campaign.  must  be  our  main  reliance.     As  to  these  forces,  no 

military  man  can  feel  otherwise  than  that  they  are 

r^  t»r       '       r  o        T-         •  al  sadly  deficient;   not  in  quality  but  in   numbers; 

n  California,  from  San  Francisco  south,  b^^  it  is  too  much  to  say  that  they  are  hope- 

!    chances   are,   in   General   Chittenden  s  lesslyso. 
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HAWAirS   NEW   RACE  PRODUCT 

*A  SORT  of  ethnological  melting-pot"  is  Caucasian  blood  was  the  first  to  leave  its 
^^  the  designation  applied  by  Mr.  J.  Liddell  impress  on  the  Hawaiians,  the  progeny  of 
Kelly  in  the  PFe5/wx»5^  i?m«e;  to  the  United  mixed  marriages  showing  generally  good 
States  Territory  of  Hawaii.  Into  this  melt-  physique  and  high  intellectual  powers,  often 
ing-pot  have  been  cast  many  and  diverse  marred,  however,  by  a  lack  of  moral  fiber, 
races — "the  brown,  the  yellow,  the  copper-  Next  came  the  Chinese,  imported  in  large 
colored,  and  the  olive-tinted,  with  a  large  nimibers  to  work  on  the  plantations.  Inter- 
admixture  of  whity-brown  people  and  the  mixture  with  these  has  been  in  every  way 
merest  sprinkling  of  whites."  The  census  most  satisfactory.  While  the  Caucasian- 
of  1900  showed  the  constituent  elements  Hawaiians  inherit  very  few  of  their  white 
to  be:  parents'  virtues,  the  Chinese-Hawaiians  com- 

bine the  kindly,  generous  disposition  of  the 

Japanese ^^'11^  Hawaiian  race  with  the  honesty,  domestic- 
Hawaiian    29,787     .,  r  ,..  J      U       • 

Chinese  25,762  ^^Y*    perseverance,    frugahty,    and   busmess 

Portuguese i5!675  capacity  of  their  Chinese  progenitors.    The 

Part-Hawaiian 7,848  Portuguese   laboring  class,   which   followed 

American 7,283  ^^  Chinese,  while  cleanly  and  industrious, 

German! ............................       1,154  have  an  indifferent  character  for  honesty. 

Polynesian 653  Then  came  the  Japanese.    To  these  must  be 

Other  foreigners  2,994  added   some   Porto   Rican   laborers— not   a 

^     J  ~Tsdoo7  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^y  sense — ^and  a  sprinkling  of 

^ almost  every  nation  under  the  sun.     The 

The  population  has  since  grown  to  more  dominant  product  of  all  these  constituent 
than  210,000;  but  the  proportion  of  whites  elements  will  be  of  the  Chinese  type.  The 
is  only  about  8  per  cent.,  and,  owing  chiefly  native  Hawaiians  are  evidently  doomed, 
to  the  fecundity  of  the  Japanese,  this  is  a  In  1778  they  numbered  350,000;  to-day  they 
duninishing  ratio.  For  the  year  ending  aggregate  less  than  30,000.  Remembering 
June  30,  1908,  the  total  births  in  the  Terri-  that  it  is  the  race  that  is  purest  and  longest 
tory  numbered  4593,  of  which  the  Japanese  established  whose  characteristics  come  to  the 
alone  were  2445,  while  the  combined  Amer-  front  in  any  mixing  of  blood;  that,  with  the 
ican,  British,  and  German  were  only  193.  possible  exceptions  of  the  Jewish  and  negro, 
With  this  enormous  preponderance  of  popu-  the  Chinese  is  more  firmly  established  than 
lation  it  might  reasonably  be  supposed  that  any  other;  and  that  the  Hawaiian  is  no  more 
the  Japanese  would  be  the  dominant  type  of  finnly  fixed  than  any  variety  of  the  Cau- 
the  future  on  the  Hawaiian  Islands;  but,  casian,  Mr.  Kelly  predicts  the  evolution  of 
according  to  Mr.  Kelly,  such  a  deduction  a  new  race  on  the  islands— the  Chinese- 
would  be  an  erroneous  one.  He  says:  "It  Hawaiian-Caucasian,  which  for  the  sake  erf 
is  evident  that  the  process  of  fusion  will  go  brevity  he  calls  the  C.  H.  C.  In  regard  to 
on  chiefly  between  the  Hawaiians,  the  Chi-  the  characteristics  of  the  C.  H.  C.  he  fore- 
nese,  and  the  Caucasians.  The  Japanese  casts  as  follows: 
equation,  should  it  ever  operate,  would  be 

very  powerful;  but  tiiere  is  at   present  no     .^o  far  as  present  indications  go,  a  high  q^ty 
.    J.    \,-        ,v   1   "x      Ml   u  •  ui      01  manhood  and  womanhood  will  result.     Phys- 

mdication  that  it  wiU  be  even  appreciably  i^aiiy,  the  Hawaiian  Islanders  of  the  future  will 

felt.  be  rather  over  the  medium  height,  with  straight 

or  wavy  black  hair,  and  light,  olive  complexion. 

All  over  the  islands  the  Japanese  swarm,  main-  The  Hawaiian  strain  will  give  them  ripe,  sensuous 

taining  their  national  dress,  religion,  customs,  and  lips,  and  large,  lustrous  brown  eyes,   while  the 

language.  .  .  .  They  are  heartily  hated  by  the  Caucasian  blend  will  add  length  to  the  nose  and 

Hawaiians  and   Chinese,   who   never  intermarry  give  a  certain  modicum  of  nerve  and  brain  force, 

with  them.    The  Japanese  indeed  show  very  little  Their  faces  will  have  the  curved  features  and  the 

desire    for   racial    intermixture.  .  .  .  They   work  expressionless  immobility  of  the  Chinese;    their 

cheaply;     they   undercut   in  trade.     They  have  frames  will  be  supple  and  loose- jointed.     They 

practically  driven  the  Hawaiians  from  the  fish-  will  be  a  graceful,  careless,  happy,  but  undemon- 

eries;    they  are  rapidly  ousting  them  from  the  strative  race,  their  emotions  well  under  control, 

carrying  and  hack-driving  businesses.    As  clerks,  fond  of  music,  art,  and  literature,  but  with  little 

salesmen,  artisans,  waiters,  etc.,  they  are  usurping  capacity  for  government  or  the  management  of 

places  formerly  held  by  white  workers.    They  are  large  affairs.     In  various  spheres  the  pure  Cau- 

e  very  where,  as  a  problem  or  a  menace;    but  in  casian  will  be  prominent,  as  now.    Americans  will 

the  meantime  they  do  not  enter  into  the  question  administer  the  government,  build  ships  andrail- 

of  race  fusion.  roads,  manage  the  sugar  and  other  plantations. 
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and    own   large  property  interests;    but  business  would  be  the  net  result  of  placing  American 

cSntrould  X7t!  ^ew  ^^c^  ^XT^  A^  f^n^^l?  °°  J^e  ^g  of  this  Territory.    Even 
nearly  all  official  positions.  i^ow,  all  the  high  offices  in  the  gift  of  the  people 

are  held  by  Hawaiians  or  part-Hawaiians. 
IMr.  Kelly  is  emphatic  in  the  assertion  Their  deputies  are  white  men,  who  have  to 
tliat  it  is  idle  to  dream  of  Hawaii  as  "a  white  knuckle  under  or  quit  the  coimtry.  In  thefu- 
man*s  country."  The  "Americanization  of  ture  this  state  of  things  will  be  accentuated. 
Hawaii''  has,  he  says,  no  chance  of  realiza-  The  good  qualities  of  the  future  population 
tion:     tJie  " Hawaiianization  of  Americans"  will  be  largely  inherited  from  the  Chinese. 


THE  PROTECTION  OF  PARIS  AGAINST 

INUNDATION 

'  I  ^HE  whole  world  takes  an  interest  in  the  problem  in  a  satisfactory  way,  these  several 

city  of  Paris,  and  the  floods  of  the  Seine  improvements  should  be  imdertaken: 

in  the  winter  of  1909-10  provoked  sympathy  I.  The  construction,  to  the  north  of  Paris, 

among  those  who  read  of  them.    It  is,  there-  of  a  relief  canal  between  the  Mame  and  the 

fore,  to  be  assumed  that  an  account  of  the  Seine. 

projects  under  consideration  which  have  for  II.  The  deepening  of  the  channel  of  the 

their  object  the  prevention  of  similar  dis-  Seine  between  Surennes  and  Bougival,  with 

asters  in  the  future,  will  excite  interest  among  the  reconstruction  of  the  dams, 

all  readers  of  the  Review  of  Reviews.    It  III.  The  widening  of  the  south  (left)  arm 

may  be  that  the  schemes  here  discussed  will  of  the  Seine  where  it  passes  the  island  of 

not  be  carried  into  effect;  some  still  more  im-  La  Cite. 

posing  project  of  improvement  may  be  con-  The  arguments  by  which  the  commission 

sidered  advisable;  yet  a  knowledge  of  the  supports  its  recomuiendations  are  summar- 

fimdamental  problem  involved  can  hardly  ized  in  a  recent  number  of  C£>5f»(?5,  from  which 

fail  to  be  of  value.  much  of  this  paper  is  abstracted. 

The  dty  of  Paris  occupies  both  banks  of  I.  The  construction  of  a  relief  canal  be- 

the  Seine  a  short  distance  below  the  junction  tween  the  Mame  and  the  Seine. 

of  that  river  with  the  Mame.    The  winding  As    might    be.   expected  the   commission 

courses  of  these  rivers  indicate  at  once  the  received  a  very  large  number  of  suggestions 

comparatively  slight  slope  of  the  watershed  having  to  do  with  decreasing  the  volume  of 

and  in  general  the  lowness  of  their  banks,  water  which  passes  through  Paris.    Most  of 

Numerous  canals  exist  for  the  purpose  of  these  emphasized  the  necessity  for  construct- 

shortening  the  actual  distances  for  water  ing  a  relief  canal  to  pass  aroimd  the  capital. 

traffic  and  of  avoiding  shoal  parts  of  the  Granting  this  need,  two  projects  stand  fwth 

rivers;  but  these  canals  are  of  comparatively  from  all  the  rest:  (a)  That  of  a  cut-off  to  the 

small  capacity  and  can  hardly  serve,  as  they  south  of  Paris;  and  {h)  that  of  a  connection 

at  present   exist,    for   any    comprehensive  between  the  Mame  at  some  distance  above 

scheme  of  improvement.  the  city,  and  the  Seine  near  Saint-Denis, 

A  few  da)rs  after  the  terrible  flood  which  in  passing  around  the  outskirts  of  the  capital  on 

the  month  of  January,  1910,  devastated  the  the  north. 

city  of  Paris  and  its  suburbs,  a  commission  The  cut-off  by  way  of  the  south  would  be 

appointed  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  was  possible,  but  it  presents  serious  difficulties. 

directed  to  investigate  the  causes  of  the  dis-  For  example,  it  would  be  feasible  to  connect 

aster  and  to  make  a  study  of  measures  to  be  Port-Jt-l'Mglais  with  Issy-les-Moulineaux  by 

undertaken  to  prevent  its  recurrence.  means  of  a  canal  eleven  kilometres  (7  miles) 

The    commission    went    immediately    to  long,  of  which  about  $  miles  would  be  in 

work.    It  has  published  a  voluminous  report  tunnel.    By  giving  this  canal  sufficient  size 

in  which  are  described  the  methods  which,  in  to  convey  500  cubic  metres  (say  670  cubic 

its  opinion,  promise  to  be  most  effective  in  yards)  of  water  per  second  at  the  time  of  a 

shielding  Paris  and  its  suburbs  from  another  flood  such  as  that  of  1910,  there  would  be 

invasion  of  the  waters  of  the  Seine.    After  brought  about  a  lowering  of  level  of  1.25 

a  very  thorough  discussion  of  the  various  metres  (about  50  inches)  at  Port-a-P Anglais 

schemes  which  might  be  adopted,  the  com-  and  at  the  Ponfde  la  Toumelle  {i,  e.,  at  the 

mission  has  recommended  that,  to  solve  the  He  de  St.  Louis).   It  will  be  remembered  that 
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at  this  latter  point  the  level  of  the  water 
reached  8.42  metres  on  January  28,  19 10. 
But  the  lowering  of  the  flood  level  would  be 
only  0.75  metre  (30  inches)  at  the  Pont 
Royal,  and  there  would  be  a  slight  rise  at  the 
viaduct  of  Auteuil.  As  anresult,  the  lowering 
of  the  water  level  above  Paris  would  decrease 
the  extent  of  the  flooded  region;  the  vohune 
of  water  penned  in  would  become  less,  and 
consequently  the  outflow  would  be  greater 
during  the  period  of  rise.  There  would  be  a 
rise  of  river  level  at  the  outlet  of  the  canal. 
On  the  Mame  the  lowering  would  begin  at 
Bonneuil;  it  would  amoimt  to  0.45  metre  (18 
inches)  at  the  lock  of  St.  Maur,  and  to  1.25 
metres  (50  inches)  at  the  jimction  of  the 
Mame  and  the  Seine. 

The  improvement  upon  the  Mame  would 
be  very  slight;  it  must  be  noted,  too,  that 
conditions  along  the  banks  below  the  city 
would  be  worse.  The  canal  would,  near  its 
inlet  and  again  near  its  outlet,  pass  through 
the  lowlands  of  Ivry  and  Issy.  These  would 
be  submerged  in  time  of  flood,  as  they  have 
been  in  the  past,  and  the  structiu-es  by  which 
railways  and  highways  cross  over  the  canal 
would  be  subject  to  injury  and  would  them- 
selves interfere  seriously  with  the  useful- 
ness of  the  canal.  The  cost  is  estimated  at 
$32,000,000,  and  the  commission  believes 
the  improvement  secured  would  not  justify 
such  an  expenditure. 

In  discussing  a  cut-off  to  the  north  of 
Paris,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  the 
lower  part  of  its  course,  the  Marne  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  valley  of  the  Seine  to  the 
north  and  west  of  Paris  by  a  semicircular 


range  of  hills  extending  from  Villemomble  to 
Annet,  past  Vaujours.  Any  waterway  from 
the  Mame  to  the  Seine,  north  of  Paris,  must 
pierce  this  range,  either  by  timnel  or  by  open 
cut;  then,  crossing  the  valleys  of  the  Morfe 
and  the  Molette,  it  would  reach  the  Seine 
near  fipinay.  To  pierce  this  range  there  are 
only  two  courses  possible,  if  excessive  cost  b 
to  be  avoided:  (a)  that  through  the  gap  of 
Villemomble,*and  (6)  that  by  way  of  the  gap 
at  Claye  through  which  flows  the  Beuvronne. 
Above  Claye  the  level  rises  higher  and  higher; 
no  one  would  dream  of  digging  a  canal  on 
that  side.  Before  deciding  upon  the  course 
for  the  projected  cut-off,  the  conmiission  laid 
down  the  necessary  conditions: 

When  the  water  in  the  Mame  reaches  at 
the  entrance  to  the  canal  the  height  attained 
in  January,  1910,  the  new  waterway  must  be 
capable  of  carrying  away  670  cubic  yards  per 
second.  Those  in  control  must  be  able  to 
regulate  the  flow  all  the  way  from  nothing  up 
to  this  quantity.  When  the  outlet  is  clewed, 
the  entire  discharge  must  be  able  to  flow  down- 
stream. Navigation  must  be  maintained  on 
the  Mame  both  above  and  below  the  en- 
trance to  the  canal.  Finally,  boats  must  be 
able  to  navigate  the  canal  at  all*  times. 

This  being  granted,  three  courses  are  possi- 
ble— two  by  the  gap  of  Villemomble,  and  one 
by  way  of  the  gap  of  Claye.  Of  the  two  for- 
mer the  commission  has  really  considered 
but  one:  this  leaves  the  Mame  at  Goumay, 
passes  Ville-fivrard,  cuts  through  the  ridge  of 
Villemomble  by  a  three-mile  tunnel,  entering 
the  valley  of  the  Molette;  then  turns  west 
near  Bourget  and  reaches  the  Seine  between 
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^a  Briche  and  fipinay.  This  canal  would  would  maintain  a  navigable  reach  of  over 
►ass  through  a  region  far  enough  removed  twenty-six  miles  up  to  Meaux.  This  dam 
rom  Paris  for  the  land-condemnation  dam-  would  be  operated  in  conjunction  with  one 
ges  not  to  be  too  burdensome;  its  total  at  the  bridge  of  Annet.  From  Bourget  to 
mgth  would  be  13.5  miles.  The  cost  of  con-  the  Seine  the  cut-off  is  to  be  divided  into 
truction  would  amoimt  to  $38,000,000.  In  a  weir  five  miles  long,  and  a  series  of  reaches 
he  case  of  a  flood  like  that  of  January,  1910,  with  a  depth  of  10.5  feet,  separated  by  locks, 
he  lowering  of  the  level  of  the  Seine  which  it  The  cost  of  this  second  course  would  be 
.'ould  bring  about  would  amount  to  19  inches  $34,000,000.  From  the  standpoint  of  pre- 
t  Ablon,  67  inches  at  the  Pont  National,  47  venting  floods,  the  improvement  along  the 

Seine  would  be  the  same  as  for  the  course 
through  the  hills  near  Villemomble.  On  the 
Mame  the  protected  region  would  be  extended 
twenty-four  miles, — beyond  the  dty  of  Meaux. 
From  a  conmierdal  point  of  view  the  canal 


H.aeV.-HoTELdeViLLE 

p.  de  J.«  PALAIS  de  Justice 
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iches  at  the  viaduct  of  Auteuil,  and  6  inches 
t  Clichy.  On  the  Mame  the  lowering  of 
vel  would  be  9  feet  at  Ville-fivrard  and  55 
iches  at  Charenton.  Of  the  28  miles  which 
iparate  Neuilly-sur-Mame  from  La  Briche  by 
le  way  of  the  river,  the  canal  would  save  15. 

Unfortimately,  the  construction  and  opera- 
on  of  this  canal  would  involve  serious  diflS- 
jlties.  Because  of  the  differences  in  level 
irough  most  of  its  course  it  would  be  sunk 
)nsiderably  below  the  surface.  Connection 
ith  other  canals  would  be  difficult,  except 
urough  the  use  of  boat-lifts  which  would  be 
)stly  to  construct  and  to  operate. 

The  second  course, — ^by  way  of  Claye, — 
though  longer,  is  preferable.  In  this  case 
le  Mame  water  would  enter  the  canal  about 
alf  a  mile  above  the  bridge  at  Annet.  The 
it-off  would  ascend  the  valley  of  the  Beu- 
ronne  and  pass  Claye ;  it  would  connect  with 
le  Canal  of  the  Ourcq  at  Gressy,  then  run 
arallel  with  this  canal  as  far  as  Sevran,  where 

would  branch  off  toward  the  west,  joining 
le  other  projected  course  in  the  valley  of 
le  Molette,  to  the  east  of  Bourget.  Near 
le  latter  place  would  be  placed  a  dam  which 


presents  great  advantages.  By  its  means  the 
stream  navigation  of  the  lower  Seine  could  be 
extended  tlurough  Meaux  over  the  eastern 
system  of  canals.  Twenty  miles  would  be 
saved  in  the  journey  from  Meaux  to  La 
Briche.  The  narrow  reaches  in  the  canals  of 
Chalifert  and  Chelles  would  be  avoided,  as 
well  as  the  tunnel  of  St.  Maur.  Not  sunk  so 
low  as  would  be  a  canal  having  its  entrance  at 
Ville-fivrard,  the  new  navigable  route  would 
be  of  more  service  to  the  country  traversed. 
The  connection  with  the  Canal  of  the  Ourcq 
would  be  very  easy.  Indeed  the  relief -canal 
would  provide  a  way  to  realize  the  idea  of 
adapting  the  Mame  to  steam  navigation 
between  Meaux  and  Paris, — an  improvement 
long  since  projected.    From  the  standpoint 
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of  the  defense  of  Paris,  the  water  course  from  landings  and  floating  structures  impede  the 

Meaux  to  La  Briche  would  probably  be  of  flow  of  the  water,  wlule  market-boats  moored 

great  value.  during  the  winter  along  the  quays  decrease 

II.  The  deepening  of  the  Channel  of  the  still  more  the  capacity  of  this  channel  to  do 
Seine  between  Surennes  and  Bougival.  its  share  of  the  work.    Hence  nrost  of  the 

The    commission    recommends  that  this  water  passes  through  the  south  arm,  which  is 

work  be  undertaken  in  order  to  prevent  fu-  only  140  yards  wide.    As  a  result,  the  stream 

ture  flooding  of  the  reaches  above  and  below  rushes  violently  imder  the  Pont  de  St.  Louis 

Clichy,  as  well  as  to  enable  the  river  below  and  the  Pont  de  TArchev^h^.    As  the  pas- 

St.  Denis  to  dispose  of  the  discharge  of  the  sage  south  of  La  Cit6  is  very  narrow, — only 

projected  canal.   Reconstruction  of  the  dams  38  yards  at  the  Petit  Pont, — and  that  on  the 

is  called  for,  as  those  at  present  in  use, — ^part  north  side  is  but  80  yards  across,  a  notable 

fixed,  part  movable, — tend  to  cause  a  deposit  rise  in  the  level  occurs  at  this  point.     To 

of  sand  in  the  river  bed.    An  alternative,  or  remedy  this  situation  two  things  are  called 

additional,  project, — the  construction  of  a  for:  the  removal  as  far  as  possible  of  all  ob- 

cut-off  from  Surennes  to  Bougival,  imder  the  structions,   and, — as   even   this   would   not 

hill  of  St.  Cloud,  involving  a  timnel  nearly  suffice, — the  widening  of  one  or  both  of  the 

three  miles  in  length, — ^is  not  advocated  by  channels.    Everything  else  apart,  the  logical 

the  commission,  for  the  reason  that  its  great  plan  would  be  the  pushing  back  of  the  quay 

cost  and  questionable  benefit  render  its  pres-  walls  that  confine  the  south  arm,  since  that  is, 

ent  imdertaking  inadvisable.     The  cost  of  so  to  speak,  the  natural  outlet,  and  at  present 

deepening  the  river  from  Surennes  to  Bougi-  is  only  about  half  as  wide  as  the  other.    The 

val  is  reckoned  at  $6,000,000.  character  of  the  buildings  upon  the  island, — 

III.  The  widening  of  the  left  (southern)  the  Cathedral  of  Notre-Dame,  the  Palais  de 
arm  of  the  Seine  opposite  the  He  de  la  Cit6.  Justice,  etc., — speaks  against  any  encroach- 

The  commission  advocates  this  work  as  ment  upon  its  area,  and  the  matter  narrows 
supplementary  to  the  other  two  projects,  down  to  the  pushing  back  of  the  quay  of  the 
It  would  result  in  lowering  the  river  level  southbank,withthelengtheningof  the  bridges 
at  the  Pont  de  la  Toumelle  by  about  six-  to  the  Cit6.  This  would  necessitate  the  re- 
teen  inches.  construction  through  a  distance  of  about  700 

The  width  of  the  river  within  the  city  yards  of  the  subway  carrying  the  tracks  of  the 
varies  greatly.  The  commission  estimates  Orleans  Railway,  and  of  much  other  work, 
that  a  width  of  190  yards  would  be  sufficient.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  $4,400,000. 
provided  it  be  unobstructed.  In  passing  the  The  three  projects  advocated  by  the  com- 
Ile  de  St.  Louis  a  total  width  of  much  more  mission  would  thus  involve  a  totad  outlay  of 
than  this  amoimt  is  had,  and  at  first  sight  at  least  $44,400,000.  Still,  this  is  not  a  very 
this  would  appear  ample;  but  the  right  (north)  great  amount,  if  by  its  employment  Paris  is 
branch  is  shallow,  seawalls  and  bridge  piers  to  be  protected  from  a  repetition,  or  series  of 
project   into    the    channel,    and    numerous  repetitions,  of  the  disastrous  flood  of  19 10. 


A  NOTABLE  ART  WORKSHOP— THE  WERK- 

STATTE   IN  VIENNA 

"  A  PRODUCTIVE  society  formed  of  art-       To  form  a  close  contact  between  the  public  and 
-^  ists    and    craftsmen   with   aims   and  de«'g"«^  ^l^,^'^a^^?^\-^Y  ^*^l  ?°?  *■"'' 

.J     I    .                     >>  •    a.1.    J        •   ^'         •        i_  Simple  houshold  effects,  Utility  being  the  first  pnn- 

idealsm  common,    is  the  descnpUon  given  by  ^iple,  our  strength  to  lie  in  the  right  proportions 

A.  S.  Levetus,  m  the  International  Studio,  of  and  right  treatment  of  the  material,  decoration 

that  remarkably  successful  Viennese  enter-  being   introduced   when   practicable,   but   never 

prise,  the  Wiener  Werkstatte.    This  institu-  ^^''^^^  ""^  overloaded, 

tion— for  such  it  may  now  be  property  termed  Of  its  financial  organization  we  read: 

— was  foimded  in  1003  by  Prof.  Josef  Hoff-  .  .       •  ^      .             v    -^  av  u-r* 

Ti    c    -rr  \     \^                JTT         T^'^  It  IS  rcgistcred  as  au  Unlimited  liaDilitv companv. 

mann    Prof.   Kolo    Moser,   and  Herr  Fntz  Each  member  has  the  right  of  acquiring  one  share 

Wamdorfer,    a  man  of  culture  with  a  leaning  which  costs  two  hundred  kronen,  and  for  which  he 

toward  modern  art,  and  a  capitalist  to  boot,"  may  pay  by  ten  equal  monthly  payments.    He 

these  three  being  joined  later  by  Prof.  C.  O.  ™^y  ^!^  purchase  othei^  with  the  consent  of  the 

r^        11          T*      •       1.        u                          J  i_  executive,  but  must  pay  for  them  in  full  at  the  time 

Czeschka.     Its  aims  have  been  announced  by  ^f  purchase.    The  prices  of  shares  can  be  raised 

Professor  HofiFmann  to  be  as  follows:  only  by  the  consent  of  the  general  assembly  of 
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sHareliolders;   they  may  only  be  disposed  of  on  that  he  is  in  every  way  capable,  and  innst 

resignation  of  membership  and  then  only  to  an-  produce  his  Befdhigungshnachweis,  showinl 

Ct tier  member;  for  none  but  members  of  the  Werk-  it.   .    i      ,  j    i.»  a.-      !.•       i.™ 

st^tte  may  be  shareholders.  "lat  he  has  $erved  his  apprenticeship,  his 

joumeymanship,  and  then  passed  his  master's 

There  are  workshps  for  goldsmithing,  jew-  examination."    As    Mr.    Levetus    remarks, 

elry,  and  all  kinds  of  metalwork,  bookbind-  "whether  this  policy  of  regulating  industry 

ing,  ivory  and  wood  carving,  and  shops  for  be  right  or  wrong,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  it 

dressmaking  and  millinery  where  models  of  would  be  practically  impossible  for  a  William 

art  gcwns  and  hats  are  fashioned.     Cabinet-  Morris  to  start  a  printing-press  here,  for  the 

making,  carpentry,  and  joinery  are  carried  simple  reason  that  he  had  not  qualified  in  the 

oil;    and  arrangements  are  made  for  the  pro-  legal  way." 

duction  of  ceramic  articles,  mosaics,  textile       The  art  director  is  Professor  Hoffmann, 

designs,  and  many  other  works.    There  is,  aroimd  whom  are  gathered  several  of  Aus- 

besides,  an  important  architectural  depart-  triads  best  modem  artists.    He  is  "a  peda- 

ment.     Of  the  morale  of  the  craftsmen  and  gogue  in  the  best  sense;  he  admits  of  no  mere 

of  their  environment  Mr.  Levetus  writes  in  copying,  his  teaching  like  his  art  being  based 

glowing  terms.  upon  sound  principles."    The  vein  of  his  col- 
league, Prof.  Kolo  Moser,  is  "a  lighter  one, 

All  the  workshops,  it  is  needless  to  say,  are  ex-  ^       j^  j^^  jg  -^  ^  ^  f^^  ^^^^      jjis 

cellently  fitted  up,  every  care  being  taken  with  .        ^  ^   •     ^i.  ^.     r  ^.i.     ^         tr* 
regard  to  the  arrangements  for  lighting  and  hy-  temperament  is  that  of  the  true  Viennese, 
giene.     They  are  remarkably  clean,  and  flowers  are  joyous,  earnest,  rhythmical;    and  he  is  en- 
cultivated  to  adorn  them,  while  creeping  plants  dowed  with  a  developed  sense  of  beauty." 

hang  from  the  windows.    The  craftsmen  are  a  Professor  Czeschka  is  preeminenUy  a  decora- 
chosen  people.     They  are  men  of  intelligence  work-  ..  ...         , /.  T.,  ^        j    ^ 
ing  for  a  common  aim,  giving  all  that  is  best  in  them  ^ive  artist,  and    one  of  the  most  modest  men 
for  the  achievement  of  their  ideals.    They  have  imder  the  Sim,"  as  was  said  of  him  by  Lud- 
learned  the  glory  of  work,  to  love  it  for  its  own  wig,  the  late  critic,  who  added:  "Whatever 
sake.     They,  too,  have  their  acknowledged  share  Czeschka  takes  in  hand  assumes  a  new  form, 
m  It.     For  every  piece  that  leaves  their  hands  fin-                         i      tt             i            j    ^       i.        i_ 
ished  and  ready  to  go  out  into  the  world  bears  their  a  new   soul.     He  works   and   teaches  how 
initials,  which  will  make  them  known  to  posterity  in  to    work."    A  silver  cabinet    by  Professor 
the  same  way  that  the  handworkers  of  past  ages  Czeschka  was  sold  two  years  ago  for  50,000 
are  known  to  us.  .  .  .  The  employees,  who  num-  L.-rt«**r»  in  ViVnno 

ber  over  a  hundred,  are,  in  addition  to  their  weekly         .    -  ^i.    r        j  r  ^.i.    tir    i 

earnings,  entitled  to  a  share  in  all  profits  made.  A  few  years  ago  the  founders  of  the  Werk- 

statte  and  the  most  prominent  modem  art- 

Inddentally  Mr.  Levetus  mentions  an  in-  ists  in  Vienna  formed    themselves   into  a 

teresting  fact  concerning  the  Austrian  work-  society   caUing  itself  the   "Klimt  Group," 

man.    In  Austria,  a  concession  from  a  special  after  Gustav  Klimt,  the  celebrated  Viennese 

department  of  the  government  is  necessary  painter.    Afterward  they  merged  into  the 

before  a  workshop  can   be  opened.    Also,  KuntschaUy  which  held  two  exhibitions  in  the 

the  master-workman  must   "furnish  proof  Austrian  capital  in  1908  and  1909. 


CURIOSITIES  OF  BIRD-MIGRATION 

"pROM  time  immemorial  the  flights  of  birds  Mr.  Wells  W.  Cooke,  of  the  Biological  Sur- 
have  excited  the  wonder  of  mankind;  vey.  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
and,  although  with  the  progress  of  the  ages  ture,  presents  much  interesting  information 
a  considerable  number  of  the  puzzles  of  bird-  concerning  bird-migration,  collected  by  the 
migration  have  been  elucidated,  there  re-  Survey;  and  he  cautions  his  readers  that 
main  to-day  many  points  connected  with  it  "no  correct  understanding  of  bird-migration 
which  time  has  failed  to  solve  and  which  is  possible  imtil  it  is  considered  as  a  volun- 
seem  destined  to  remain  unfathomable  mys-  tary  evolution.  All  migratory  movements 
teries.  How,  for  instance,  does  the  golden  must  have  begun  with  changes  of  location, 
plover  find  its  way  every  season  2400  miles  which  were  only  very  slight."  Benefits  ac- 
across  the  ocean  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands?  cruing  from  these  short  changes,  migration 
What  guides  the  arctic  tern  in  its  annual  became  a  fixed  habit,  the  distance  covered 
round  trip  of  22,000  miles  from  the  "Farthest  being  very  gradually  increased  as  each  sue- 
North"  to  the  antarctic  continent  and  re-  ceedmg  extension  proved  advantageous.  It 
turn?  In  the  NaHonal  Geographic  Magazine  is  about  a  hundred  years,  Mr.  Cooke  tells 
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MIGRATION  ROUTE  OF  THE   BLACK-POLL  WARBLERS 
THAT  NEST  IN  ALASKA 

(This  bird  winters  in  South  America  alongside  the  cliff 
swallow,  but  in  summer  seems  to  try  and  get  as  far  as  pos- 
sible from  its  winter  neighbor.  Note  how  its  northward  route 
diverges  from  the  northward  flight  of  the  cliff  swallow,  shown 
on  the  other  map  on  this  page.  It  travels  at  night,  often  fly- 
ing several  hundred  miles  in  the  darkness) 

US,  since  the  first  reliable  notes  on  migration 
in  the  United  States  were  recorded,  and  this 
period  has  proved  too  short  to  show  any 
perceptible  difference  in  time,  direction,  or 
speed.    He  adds: 

It  can  be  affirmed  that  the  migration  routes  of 
to-day  are  the  results  of  innumerable  experiments 
as  to  the  best  way  to  travel  from  the  winter  to 
the  summer  home  and  return.  It  can  also  be 
said  that  food  supplies  en  route  have  been  the 
determining  factor  in  the  choice  of  one  course  in 
pr§fe|ence  to  another,  and  not  the  distance  from 
one  f(^od  base  to  the  next.  The  location  of  plenty 
of  suitable  provender  having  been  ascertained, 
the  birds  pay  no  attention  to  the  length  of  the 
single  flight  required  to  reach  it. 

As  regards  the  migration  of  birds  of  the 
western  hemisphere,  Mr.  Cooke  says: 

The  two  areas  of  abundant  food  supplies  are 
North  America  and  Northern  South  America, 
separated  by  the  comparatively  small  land  areas 
of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  the  West  Indies, 
and  the  great  stretches  of  foodless  waters.  The 
different  courses  taken  by  the  birds  to  get  around 
or  over  this  intervening  inhospitable  region  are 
almost  as  numerous  as  the  bird  families  that 
traverse  them.  By  far  the  most  important  route 
may  be  said  to  extend  from  northwestern  Florida 
and  western  Louisiana  across  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
to  the  southern  coast  of  the  Gulf,  and  thence  by 
land  through  Central  America  to  South  America. 


Probably  more  individuals  follow  this  route  than 
all  the  other  routes  combined. 

The   birds  east   of  the  Allegheny   Mountains 
move  southwest  in  the  fall,  approximately  parallel 
with  the  seacoast,  and  most  keep  this  same  direc- 
tion across  the  Gulf  to  Eastern  Mexico.   The  birds 
of  the  central  Mississippi  Valley  go  southward  to 
and  over  the  Gulf.    The  birds  between  the  Mis- 
souri River  and  the  edge  of  the  plains,  and  those 
of  Canada  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  move 
southeastward    and    south    until    they    join    the 
others  in  their  passage  of  the  Gulf.     In  other 
words,   the   great   majority   of   North   American 
birds  bound  for  a  winter's  sojourn  in  Central  or 
South  America  elect  a  short  cut  across  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  in  preference  to  a  longer  land  journey 
by  way  of  Florida  or  Texas.     In  fact,  millions  of 
them  cross  the  Gulf  at  its  widest  part,  which 
necessitates  a  single  flight  of  500  to  700  miles. 

Mr.  Cooke  gives  some  curious  facts  con- 
cerning what  may  be  termed  the  idiosyn- 
crasies of  migration.  All  black-poll  warblers 
winter  in  South  America,  and  they  have  as 
winter  neighbors  the  cliff  swallows.  When 
the  return  north  is  made,  the  swallows  take 
a  route  2000  miles  longer  than  that  of  the 
warblers;  the  explanation  being  that  the 
warbler  is  a  night  migrant,  laimching  into 
the  air  soon  after  nightfall,  and  making  its 
way  several  hundred  miles  to  its  next  feeding 
ground.  On  the  other  hand,  the  swallow  is 
a  day  migrant  catching  its  daily  ration  of 
flying  insects.  The  longest  continuous  flight 
in  the  world — 2500  miles — ^is  ascribed  to  the 
golden  plover,  about  which  Mr.  Cooke  writes 
as  follows: 

This  sf)ecies  nests  along  the  arctic  coast  of 
North  America,  and  as  so6n  as  the  young  are  old 
enough  to  care  for  themselves  fall  migration  is 
begun  by  a  trip  to  the  Labrador  coast,  where  the 
plover  fattens  for  several  weeks  on  the  abundant 
native  fruits.    A  short  trip  across  the  Gulf  of  St. 


MIGRATION  ROUTE  OF  THE  CLIPP  SWALLOWS  THAT 

NEST  IN  NOVA  SCOTIA 

(The  swallow,  unlike  the  warbler,  travels  by  day) 
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Lawrence  brings  it  to  Nova  Scotia,  the  starting 
point  for  its  extraordinary  ocean  flight,  due  south 
to  the  coast  of  South  America. 

The  golden  plover  takes  a  straight  course  across 
the  ocean,  and,  if  the  weather  is  propitious,  makes 
the  whole  2400  miles  without  pause  or  rest.  But 
if  tempests  arise,  it  may  be  blown  out  of  its  course 
to  the  New  England  coast  and  start  anew  on  the 
advent  of  fair  weather;  or  it  may  rest  for  a  few 
days  at  the  Bermudas,  one-third  of  the  way  along 
its  course,  or  at  the  nearest  of  the  Lesser  Antilles, 
still  600  miles  from  the  mainland  of  South  Amer- 
ica. These,  however,  are  emergency  stop-overs, 
to  be  resorted  to  only  in  case  of  storms.  Having 
accomplished  its  ocean  voyage,  it  passes  across 
Eastern  South  America  to  its  winter  home  in 
Argentina. 

After  a  six  months*  vacation  here,  the  plover 
finds  its  way  back  to  the  Arctic  by  an  entirely 
different  route.  It  travels  across  Northwestern 
South  America  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  reaching 
the  United  States  along  the  coasts  of  Louisiana 
and  Texas.  Thence  it  moves  slowly  up  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  and  by  early  June  is  again  at  the 
nesting  site  on  the  arctic  coast.  Its^  round ^  trip 
has  taken  the  form  of  an  enormous  ellipse,  with  a 
minor  axis  of  2000  miles  and  a  major  axis  stretch- 
ing 8000  miles  from  arctic  America  to  Argentina. 

The  evolution  of  this  elliptical  route  of  the 
plover  is  traced  by  the  scientists  back  to  the 
glacial  period. 

Mr.  Cooke  considers  the  arctic  tern  to  be 
the  world's  most  extraordinary  traveler  and 
the  world's  migration  champion.  Nesting 
as  far  north  as  land  has  been  discovered, 
this  bird  winters  on  the  antarctic  continent; 
its  journey  of  22,000  miles  to  and  fro  occu- 
pies it  scarcely  twenty  weeks — about  150  miles 
a  day.    These  terns  have  more  hours  of  day- 


MAP  SHOWING  THE   EVOLUTION   OF  THE  PRESENT 
MIGRATION  ROUTE   OF  THE   GOLDEN  PLOVER 

light  and  sunlight  than  any  other  animals 
on  the  globe;  for  the  midnight  sun  never  sets 
during  their  stay  in  the  north,  and  for  two 
months  of  their  stay  in  the  antarctic  they 
do  iiot  see  a  simset. 

Lighthouses  lure  thousands  of  birds  to 
destruction.  A  red  light  or  a  rapidly  flashing 
one  repels  the  birds,  but  a  steady  white  one 
proves  irresistible. 


THE  ALUMINUM   INDUSTRY 


T^HE  recent  award  of  the  Perkin  Medal  to 
Charles  Martin  Hall  for  his  inventions 
and  discoveries  in  connection  with  the  manu- 
facture of  aluminum  has  recalled  public  at- 
tention to  the  wonderful  development  of  the 
aluminimi  industry  in  this  country.  The 
medal  was  awarded  by  a  committee  repre- 
senting the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry, 
the  American  Chemical  Society,  and  the 
American  Electro-Chemical  Society.  This 
medal  was  founded  in  honor  of  Sir  William 
Perkin,  the  English  chemist,  by  his  American 
contemporaries,  who  desired  in  this  way  to 
connect  the  work  of  the  industrial  and  chem- 
ical advance  in  America  with  the  earliest 
and  most  pronoimced  advance  made  in  Eng- 
land through  Perkin's  discovery  of  mauve. 
Mr.  Hall's  discovery  that  aluminum  oxide 
dissolved  in  fumes  of  cryolite  produces  a 
solution  of  low  electric  conductivity  from 


which  the  aluminum  may  be  deposited  in 
the  metallic  state  is  the  basis  of  the  present 
industry.  Mr.  Hall  has  also  made  many 
other  valuable  inventions  which  have  an 
important  bearing  on  the  industry,  and  the 
award  of  the  Perkin  medal  to  him  was 
recommended  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the 
committee.  The  Journal  of  Industrial  and 
Engineering  Chemistry  for  March  contains  a 
full  account  of  the  conferring  of  the  medal 
and  interesting  historical  statements  relating 
to  Mr.  Hairs  discoveries.  The  principal  ad- 
dress was  made  by  Dr.  Charles  F.  Chandler, 
who  himself,  in  1854,  listened  to  Wohler's 
account  of  his  discovery  of  aluminum  in 
1827,  and  in  the  following  year  was  shown 
by  Rose  aluminum  which  he  had  extracted 
from  cryolite  by  the  action  of  sodium  in  the 
spring  of  that  year.  This  mineral  cryolite 
from  Greenland  was  used  experimentally  to 
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produce  aluminum  by  the  action  of  sodium. 
The  process  of  manufacturing  "was,  however, 
so  expensive  that  aluminum  was  really  a 
precious  metal.  The  price,  as  stated  by  Dr. 
Chandler,  was  in  1S54  $90  a  pound,  in  1856 
S27  a  pound,  and  in  1862  $12  a  pound. 

While  a  student  in  Oberlin  College,  Mr. 
Hall  made  many  experiments  in  the  hope  of 
finding  a  more  economical  process  for  the  pro- 
duction of  aluminum.  Finally  his  thoughts 
turned  to  electrolysis,  and  a  few  months 
after  his  graduation  from  college,  he  began 
to  seek  an  anhydrous  solvent  for  the  oxide 
of  aluminum  operative  at  a  practical  tem- 
perature which  would  bring  the  oxide  into 
solution,  and  would  yield  to  the  electric  cur- 
rent. Fluorspar  and  the  fluorides  of  mag- 
nesium, sodium,  potassium,  and  aluminum 
were  tried  in  succession,  but  were  found  to 
be  too  infusible,  and  to  dissolve  little,  if  any, 
of  the  oxide.  On  February  10,  1886,  Hall 
tried  cryolite,  the  double  fluoride  of  sodium 
and  aluminum.  This  fused  readily  at  a  mod- 
crate  temperature,  and  the  white  powder  of 


alumina  (the  oxide  of  aluminum)  dissolved 
readily  in  it  to  the  extent  of  more  than 
25  per  cent.  It  was  well  known  that  cryolite 
could  be  electrolyzed,  and  Hall  proceeded 
at  once  to  apply  the  electric  current  to  this 
cryolite  solution.  His  first  experiments  were 
not  successful,  but  on  February  23, 1886,  he 
employed  a  carbon-lined  crucible,  and  was 
successful  in  obtaining  the  result.  Thus, 
says  Dr.  Chandler,  he  had  invented  a  process 
for  making  aluminum  directly  from  alumina 
by  electrolysis,  under  conditions  which  prom- 
ised to  revolutionize  the  industry,  and  fur- 
nish the  metal  at  so  low  a  price  as  to  replace 
copper,  lead,  tin,  zinc  and  other  metals  for 
an  endless  variety  of  purposes. 

Dr.  Chandler  called  attention  to  the  re- 
markable coincidence  that  almost  at  pre- 
cisely the  same  time  that  Hall  w^  making 
his  discoveries  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  a 
young  Frenchman,  Dr.  Paul  H^roult,  of  the 
same  age,  was  making  essentially  the  same 
discovery,  reducing  it  to  practice,  and  de- 
vising a  new  process  of  practically  the  same 
nature  as  that  devised  by  Hall.  Thus,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two  years,  these  two  men 
had  discovered  and  invented  simultaneously 
what  had  escaped  Wohler,  Rose,  Deville,  and 
many  of  the  other  world-renowned  chemists 
who  had  busied  themselves  with  aluminum 
over  a  period  of  half  a  century.  Dr.  Chan- 
dler adds  that  in  the  quarter  of  a  century  that 
has  elapsed  since  the  discoveries  of  Hall  and 
Heroult,  no  one  has  succeeded  in  bettering 
what  they  did.  American  patents  for  the 
process  were  granted  to-  Hall,  and  French 
patents  to  Heroult.  The  industry  has  been 
conducted  on  essentially  the  same  lines  in 
France  and  America  from  that  day  to  this. 

When  compelled  to  defend  in  court  the 
originality  of  his  invention,  Hall  found  his 
claim  as  an  inventor  sustained  by  no  less  a 
personage  than  United  States  Circuit  Judge 
William  Howard  Taft,  now  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  Judge  Taft  wrote:  "Hall 
was  a  pioneer,  and  is  entitled  to  the  advan- 
tages  which  that  fact  gives  him  in  the  patent 
laws."    The  court  declared  the  patent  valid. 

The  commercial  manufacture  of  aluminum 
was  begun  near  Pittsburg  in  1888,  with  an 
output  of  fifty  pounds  of  metal  a  day.  The 
operating  company  soon  erected  larger  works 
at  Niagara  Falls,  as  the  first  consumers  of 
the  electricity  supplied  by  the  Niagara  Falls 
Power  Company.  At  the  present  time  the 
Aluminum  Company  of  America  has  estab- 
lishments at  Niagara  Falls  and  Massena, 
N.  v.,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  at  Shaweni- 
gan  Falls  in  Canada.   The  total  consumption 
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:~  i  of  electricity  by  the  company  is  140,000 
i\2.  horse  pover,  which  is  believed  to  be  a  l^er 
lir  amount  of  electricity  than  is  consumed  by 
Ls-  anyotherelectrochemical  works  in  the  world. 

r;  The  annual  output  of  aluminum  is  now  40,- 

v^  000,000  pounds.    The  price  has  been  reduced 

from  the  tia  of  1862  to  an  average  of  aa  cents 
;  a  pound. 

An  address  by  Professor  Richards,  of  Le- 
high University,  made  on  this  same  occasion, 
summarizes  the  chief  uses  of  aluminum  at 
the  present  time.    The  American  public  has 
become  familiar   with  its  use  for  cooking 
utensils,  and  for  this  purpose  the  metal  is 
peculiarly  adapted,  since  it  is  more  durable 
than  any  other  metal  used  for  the  purpose, 
does  not  tarnish,  and  has  great  merits  from 
a  sanitary  point  of  view.    Professor  Richards 
predicts  that  this  will  be  the  largest  use  of 
aluminum.    It  also  enters  very  largely  into 
the  construction  of  automobiles,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  Some  of  its  new  alloys  will  come 
into  general  use  in  the  construction  of  flying 
machines.    One  use  of  the  metal  which  is 
less  known  to  the  general  public,  but  which, 
by  metallurgists,  is  regarded  as  of  great  im- 
portance, is  in   the   manufacture   of  steel, 
where  it  is  almost  universally  employed  to 
solidify  steel  castings.     An  ounce  of  alumi- 
num   to    a    ton   of    steel,    put    in    as    the 
metal    is    poured,    solidifies    the     steel    by 
removing  the  gases  which  make  the  castings 
unsound. 

Aluminum  is  also  the  leading  competitor 
with  copper  for  electrical  conductors.  A 
conductor  one  mile  long,  of  a  given  carrying 
capacity,  is  cheaper  made  of  aJuminum  than 
made  of  copper.  In  the  matter  of  weight, 
aluminiun  has  the  advantage,  for  half  a  "*™P'f" 
pound  of    aluminum   takes    the    place  of  a  „{ 

pound  of  copper,  and  does  the  same  elec- 
trical work.    Thousands  of  pounds  of  alumi- 
num are  dow  used  for  long-distance  trans-  alongside    the   invention   of   the   Bessemer 
mission  lines.  steel.     "The  man,"  he  said,  "who  takes  a 

Another  use  of  this  wonderful  metal  is  in  rare  metal  and  makes  out  of  it  a  common 
the  Goldschmidt  thermo-welding  process,  metal,  and  brings  it  into  every-day  use,  has 
employed  in  welding  together  steel  rails  and  made  the  entire  human  race  his  debtor." 
in  repairing  the  broken  shafts  of  steamships.  The  raw  material  from  which  all  metallic 
The  mixture  of  aluminum  powder  and  iron  aluminum  is  now  produced  is  bauxite,  ex- 
oxide,  when  ignited,  bums  violently  and  tensive  deposits  of  which  are  found  in  Ar- 
generates  a  heat  that  quickly  melts  the  kansas,  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  Tennessee, 
iron,  and  facilitates  the  welding.  Aluminum  is  an  essential  constituent  of  all 

In  concluding  his  address,  Professor  Rich-  the  important  rocks,  except  sandstone  and 
iirds  declared  that  the  bringing  of  aluminum  limestone.  It  is  said  that  its  oxide  makes 
into  the  rank  of  cheaper  metals  was  one  of  up  1$  or  16  per  cent,  of  the  earth's  crust. 
the  j^eat  metallurgical  achievements  of  the  Considering  the  great  abundance  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  predicted  that  the  metal  in  nature,  it  is  hard  to  realize  that  only 
historian  of  the  future  would  probably  class  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  it  was  regarded  as 
the     industrial    manufacture    of    aluminum  a  chemical  curiosity. 
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'MADE    IN    GERMANY"    NO    LONGER   TO    BE 
SNEERED   AT 


'fn 


pHE  average  American  or  Englishman  edge."  There  is  on  the  Continent  "a  tend- 
when  noting  the  label  "Made  in  Ger-  ency  to  cling  to  the  old  hand  processes," 
many,"  has  been  apt  to  regard  it  with  an  air  whereas  the  United  States  "has  entered 
of  fine  siiperiority-^not  to  say  disdain.  It  upon  its  industrial  development  unfettered 
would  seem,  however,  that  the  time  is  fast  by  the  old  order  of  things,  and  with  a  tend- 
approaching,  if  it  has  not  already  arrived,  ency  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  seek  the 
when  American  and  English  manufacturers  best  and  quickest  way."  The  European 
will  have  to  look  to  their  laurels  and  keep  manufacturer,  however,  has  "the  advantage 
an  eye  on  their  competitors  in  the  land  of  of  having  the  disposition  and  government  on 
the  Kaiser.  In  the  current  issue  of  Cassia's  his  side,"  and,  moreover,  he  is  "not  troubled 
is  printed  a  valuable  comparative  study  of  so  much  by  ignorant  labor  leaders  insisting 
American  and  German  workshops  by  Mr.  on  that  which  cannot  be  granted  without 
William  H.  Dooley,  who,  as  an  editorial  fore-  serious  injury  to  the  business  in  which  they 
word  announces,  "discusses  his  subject  in  are  engaged."  Of  the  headway  made  of  late 
the  light  of  an  educator  who  is  familiar  with  by  German  engineering  firms  Mr.  Dooley 
the  progress  of  the  United  States."  The  writes: 
first  thing  that  impressed  this  writer  in  pass- 
ing through  the  Continental  establishments  Of  all  tht  European  countries  Germany  is  the 
was  "the  lack  of  the  thousand-and-one  de-  "J^"^^'  "^.^'  ^°  ^^^  United  States.  The  average 
.  I  1  1,       .L   1  American  does  not  realize  the  gain  made  by  that 

vices  to  save  manual  labor  that  we  are  ac-  country.  German  manufacturers  are  putting 
customed  to  see  m  American  shops.  He  more  engineering  thought  into  their  designs  than 
noticed  also  "a  lack  of  division  of  labor  in  at  any  other  time  in  the  history  of  tool  constnic- 
the  metal  and  engineering  factories  or  plants.   ''°"'  ■  ■  ■  Eye ■/  tool  that  is  imported  into  Ger- 

0J-,   "  .,".    .,  ....      many  is  subject  to  scrutiny;    and  if  engineenng 

ne  can  readily  see  that  they  attempt  to  skill,  backed  by  careful  mathematical  deductions, 
make  all  kinds  of  tools  under  one  roof.'  can  make  an  improvement,  the  German  will  be 
The  advantage  of  the  American  producer  the  first  to  discover  the  fact.  Within  a  short  time 
over  the  foreigner  lies  "m  superior  shop  or-  f^"^^^,^J;i"''  ""  ^  °"  **'^  '"*''''^*  *'"'  ""* 
ganization  and  in  superior  technical  knowl- 

Mr.  Dooley  visited  Solingen,  the  great 
cutlery  center.  Here  about  39,000  persons 
are  engaged  in  making  knives  and  forks, 
scissors  and  swords;  three-fifths  of  them 
doing  their  work  at  home,  the  local  authority 
providing  the  men  with  gas  and  electric 
power. 

The  average  American  or  Englishman  has  not  a 
very  high  opinion  of  German  cutlery,  and  it  would 
surprise  one  if  he  only  saw  some  of  the  excellent 
quality   of  cutlery   turned   out   by   the   German 

Cheap  and  inferior  cutlery  is  turned  out  at 
Solingen,  and  not  infrequently  with  the  name 
Sheffield  stamped  on  it:  but  they  also  produce 
goods  of  first-rate  qualitv,  and  are  able  to  com- 
pete with  Sheffield  on  their  merits.  That  they 
turn  out  very  beautiful  goods  cannot  be  denied — 
■  specimens  of  damascened,  inlaid,  and 
ncy  work.    The  super'     ''  ''  '' 

.t  cheap;  the  material  i 
steel,  the  same  that  Sheffield  l 
dinary  thing  about  the  cutlery  trade  is  the  al- 
most incredible  variety  of  knives  made.  At  the 
Suffolk  works  in  Sheffield,  for  instance,  they  have 
10,000  different  patterns  on  the  books,  and  will 
be  actually  making  3000  to  order  at  the  same 
time,  I  found  the  same  thing  at  Solingen; 
Henckels  have  9000  patterns  for  Germany  alone. 
Every  trade,  every  country,  and  even  every  dis- 
SHOE  FACTOBV  trict  has  its  own  knives.     New  patterns  ait  con- 
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CASTING  IN  THE  GREAT  FOUNDRY  OF  THE  KRUPP  STEEL  WORKS.  ESSEN,  GERMANY 

tinually   coming  out;    the   Suffolk   works   have  shower  batiis,  with  hot  and  cold  water,  and 

^'^r?fVt;^rw^nrnr^'r„daX^d;  -  ^™^'  th^y -« ^^-^  -^':  ^-^^ 

and  that  is  one  reason  why  America  has  hitherto  connection,  the  following  typical  schedule 
failed  to  compete.  of  working  hours  is  of  interest: 

...         _  ,        .  Hours  in  Cutlery  Works  at  Solingen 

Another  place  visited  was  Essen,  where  m  Begin 7  »  «. 

iSii  "the  first  crucible  furnace  for  casting  Breakfast 9  to  9.15 

steel  was  set  up  by  a  poor,  hard-working      Youthful  workers 9  to  9.30 

young  man,  Frederick  Krupp."     The  total  ^'^^"^' "  J°  'f  ^ 

population  was    then    under  4000.     To-day       Youthful  woVkere.7. ','.',-.'!.','.'..' 4  to  4^30 

the  Krupp  corporation  alone  employs  63,191    Close 7 

persons  and  owns  iron  and  coal  mines  and  Total,  12  hours,  minus  3  hours  for  meals,  equals 
over4c^ho>«,.  All  kinds  ol  finished  and  ;°/-S„.*Tiw'°t„S 'S.^igm.SroT 
unfinished  matenab  for  railroads,  engines,  women  after  5.20  p.m.  on  Saturdays  and  on  the 
toob,  mills,  and  other  industrial  appliances  eve  of  holidays.) 

are  turned  out  in  large  and  small  quantities.       -.,     -r^     1         ..  j     i        _■ 

"Compare  this,"  says  Mr.  Dooley, ''with  the  ^'-  ^"^'^y  ""^'^  «  ^°^^  °^  warning: 
highly  specialized  condition  of  the  industries  I*  's  dear  that  if  Americans  propose  to  keep 
in  this  rmintrv  "  ahead  m  shop  efficiency,  and  m  ability  to  run  a 

m  this  country.  _  shop  with  the  least  possible  number  of  men.  they 

The  most  Sinking  feature  of  German  iron  ^ust  look  to  the  training  of  the  workmen  from 
and  steel  factories  Mr.  Dooley  found  to  be  boyhood  up.  .  ,  .  European  countries  are  far 
their  clean,  orderly,  and  well-kept  condition;  ahead  of  the  United  Stktcs  in  this  training.  .  .  . 
these  qualiUe,  erte.ding  to  what  are  usually  SSfch^'pSiSSStr.l^fhT.T;  So'p 
the  du-Uest  and  most  untid.y  departments.  „ag  not  providing  the  proper  training  for  the 
The  foundries  were  a  revelation  to  him.  An  young  apprentice.  The  government  provided 
accident-prevention  rule  required  that  the  schools  for  the  apprentices  to  attend  Sunday 
gangways  be  broad  enough  to  e^cludeinjury  ^^SlXCt  STa.lS'ton°L'.*ril,«u: 
by  machinery  or  transmission  parts  m  mo-  The  subjects  of  instruction  are:  Trade  calcula- 
tion, and  kept  free  from  materials  or  arti-  tions,  with  bookkeeping;  business  correspondence 
cles— in  strange  contrast  to  the  average  a"*!  reading;  the  study  of  life  and  citizenship; 
Amerirnn  chnn  "with  itc;  hpanc;  of  manii.  mechanical  drawing,  physics,  and  machinery; 
American  shop  with  its  neaps  _  or  manu-  „,atprials  and  shop  work.  Every  apprentice  is 
factured  or  unmanufactured  articles  lying  aibwed  by  his  employer  to  attend  this  school  ten 
about  blocking  the  gangway."  The  practice  hours  a  week  without  loss  of  pay.  .  .  .  Then 
of  providing  comforts  and  conveniences  for  there  are  four  distinct  types  of  schools  preparing 
the  employees  is  more  common  m  Germany  ^°^  .positions  between  journeyman,  mac h mist,  and 
.,         .  t'"j'-'-^_"      "«-     "      ,      I. ,      ,  ^    engineer.     They   are:    The   schools  of   industry, 

thanin  Amenca  or  England.  Lockers  are  the  master  workmen's  schools,  the  higher  trade 
provided.     Baths  are  common,  particularly  schools,  and  the  Technlcum. 


i 
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PROGRESS  AMONG  YOUNG  TURKEY'S  WOMEN 

npHE  "  advanced  "  woman  is  having  a  some-  E.  Su  Stevens,  from  whose  article  in  the  Con- 
■-  what  hard  time  in  Turkey.  The  edu-  temporary  Review  (London)  the  above  extract 
cated  women  of  that  country  worked  as  is  taken,  contributes  some  interesting  in- 
strenuously  as  did  the  men  to  bring  about  formation  concerning  the  status  of  education 
the  revolution;  and  patriotic  Turkish  women  among  Turkish  women.  The  foreign  gov- 
proved  themselves  the  safest  messengers  and  emess  system,  adopted  in  many  a  Turkish 
the  easiest  channel  of  communication  where-  home,  has  resulted  in  what  she  terms  "super- 
by  the  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress  ficial  Europeanization."  The  foreign  school 
could  carry  out  its  secret  preparations  and  system  is  better;  and  excellent  work  is  being 
secret  propaganda.  It  was  therefore  only  done  by  the  American  College  for  Girls  at 
natural  that,  when  despotism  was  dethroned,  Scutari,  the  English  High  School  in  Constan- 
Young  Turkey's  womankind,  equally  with  tinople,  and  the  French  convent  schools.  But 
the  Young  Turks  themselves,  should  expect  such  sdiools  can  be  carried  on  only  in  a  very 
that  a  certain  increase  of  liberty  would  be  limited  way.  The  crying  need  is  "for  Turk- 
granted  to  them  also.  In  regard  to  the  form  ish  state  schools,  with  Turkish  teach^^  and 
which  this  liberty  would  take  there  was  con-  pupils,  in  which  the  standard  of  education 
siderable  di£Ference  of  opinion.  shall  be  as  high  as  in  the  state  schools  of  other 

European  countries." 

Some,  mistaking  the  outward  signs  of  liberty  for        *^/-    ^^l-  .        .  'ui    j  £l .* 

the  essentials,  gladly  threw  back  the  tcharchaf.  and  ^  ^^  ^^^t  this  seemed  an  impossible  dream;  firstly, 

dreamed  that  they  oould  wear  hats,  hats  from  Paris  because  of  the  lack  of  a  staff  of  trained  Turkish 

which  wouW  complete  their  European  dress.     It  ^omen,  fully  qualified  to  instruct;  and  secondly, 

was  feminine,  and  excusable.    But  they  were  speed-  because  of  the  suspicion  with  which  such  a  s^eme 

ily  undeceived.     The  government,  with  its  finger  was  looked  upon  by  the  more  old-fashioned  and 

on  the  pulse  of  the  people,  saw  that  such  innova-  conservative      Such  a  staff  however,  is  now  being 

tions  could  only  cause  o^ense  to  the  old-fashioned  ^^*"^\*"  i^^  American  College  and  elsewhere, 

and  devout  section  of  the  community— the  major-  The  other  difficulties  have  so  far  removed  them- 

ity;  and  they  hurriedly  disabused  the  poor  ladies  of  selves  that  Sultan  MehraedV  ...  has  pre^nted 

their  innocent  and  comprehensible  ambition.     No,  | .Pf  \ace  at  Kandilli  on  the  Bosporus  m  which  the 

the  ladies  must  go  veiled  as  before.     Notes  were  first  Lyc^  is  to  be  opened  this  spring.  .  ,,  Many 

sent  round  to  ladies  of  position  who  had  trans-  P"P»»s  have   inscnbed   themselves  already;    and 

gressed,  and  prudent  husbands  and  brothers  per-  they  comprise  Mussulman  girls  from  all  parts  of 

emptorily  ordered  their  womenfolk  to  observe  the  ^n^  world,  some  coming  even  from  India;  so  that 

same  rules  as  their  grandmothers  in  such  matters  ^^^  ^^"^^  ^  ^^^5*^/^  ^  ^  ^"""^^  ^"  ^""^"^  ^^^  ^"^ 
as  the  veil,  walking  out  alone,  and  the  other  petty  hammedan  world  of  women.  ...  ,,  , .  , 
privileges  that  foreign  women  enjoy.  Others  There  will  be  penodical  eliminations,  the  high- 
thought  that  at  least  they  would  be  permitted  to  ^^  corresoonding  to  the  Bachelter-h-LeUres  m 
receive  the  visits  of  a  few  men  friends.  Here  even  ^^^V^^u  ^^\  elementary  lessons  will  be  given  in 
the  Young  Turk,  with  a  few  notable  exceptions,  Turkish,  and  advanced  lessons,  too,  excepting  m 
proved  himself  an  Old  Turk  of  the  most  uncom-  ^P^y  »  /ew  subjects  such  as  science,  for  which  ^or- 
promising  pattern.     He  urged  that  such  conduct  ^ign  mistresses  will  necessanly  be  employed. 

could  only  cause  scandal,  and  asked,  somewhat  in-         a^  :^   «^.*«*«ii,,  ♦u^  ^«^>^  «,;*i,   •^(r^.w^^  i^ 

dignantly,  if  his  wife  could  not  be  content  with  the  ^^  ^  generally  the  ca^  with  reforms  m 

society  of  her  kinsmen.     Policy  went  hand  in  hand  Turkey,   the  pnncipal  difficulty  is  the  lack 

with  that  tendency  to  safeguard  the  modesty  of  his  of  funds.     The   government  is  too  poor  to 

women  by  preventive  rather  than  retentive  meas-  shoulder  the  scheme,  so  much  is  being  done 

ures,  which  is  natural  to  every  Oriental,  however  ,  „  ^„'„„4.^  ^^^.^..^^v^ 

Occidentalized.  ^y  P"^^^^  enterprise. 

.        irirr^i.!,.       iji.  The  Contemporary  writer  gives  a  defense  of 

The  wiser  of  the  Turkish  sisterhood,  how-  ^h^  movement  among  Mohammedan  women 

ever,  looked  further  ahead.     Recognizmg  the  ^f  Turkey,  furnished  to  her  by  a  Turkish  lady 

fact  that  Turkish  women  generaUy  were  fitted  ^f          y^ii  rank,  who  says: 
neither  by  education  nor  by  temperament  for 

personal  liberty,  as  Western  women  imder-  You  Western  women  do  not  understand  that  we 

stand  that  liberty,  they  realized  as  patriots  f::^;^^^^^':!^'^,^^^!^^^^''':''. 

that  It  was  not  the  time  now  to  press  for  mmor  Formerly,  contrary  to  what  is  generally  believed 

liberties,  when  such  an  attitude  0|i  their  part  nowadays,  Mohammedan  men  and  women  pursued 

might  cause  prejudice  against   the  general  the  same  studies  without  distinction,  in  the  same 

^o,?cz*  rxf  i;u«*4^,V««ri  ^»^^**^o  ;«  *u^  ^^M«r>f«-ir  of    scientific  centers.  .  .  .  Islamism  allowed  woman  to 
cause  of  liberty  and  progress  in  the  county  at  ^^^  .^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  .^  ^ 

large.    What,  then,  could  they  do?    How 

was  the  soil  to  be  prepared  for  harvesting  by       On  the  subject  of  the  veil,  the  same  lady 

a   later  generation?    The  answer  is  to  be  remarks  that  in  the  time  of  Mohammed  the 

summed   up  in   a   single  word — education,   face-covering  was  not  worn  by  women. 
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THE  JUBILEE  OF  UNITED  ITALY 

EuBOFi  TO  Italia:    "HhiI,  my  daughter,  on  the  attainnient  of  Ihy  fiftieth  round  without  halt  or  miihap." 

Prom  Amsltrdammtr  (ADUtifdam) 

VIVA  ITALIA-THE  NATIONAL  TRIUMPH 
OF  A   RACE 

/~\NCE     again,  after   long   centuries,  the  trian  politician  to  refer  to  Italy  as  being 

^"^  Capitol  at  Rome  is  the  scene  of  a  tri-  merely   a   geographical   expression — into   a 

umph.     A  long  array  of  chained  captives  united  monarchy,  and  a  people  inspired  by 

follows   the   victor's  car.     It   is   a   motley  national  aims  and  interests." 
procession.     Tyranny,  Oppression,  Foreign       The  quarter-century  immediately  preced- 

Domination,  Ignorance,  Superstition,  Priest-  ing  that  moment  "when  the  Italians  were  at 

craft — all  these  are  represented  among  the  last  free  to  place  the  coping-stone  on  the  edi- 

ranks  of  the  vanquished;  and  who  shall  say  fice  they  had  raised,  and  to  make  Rome  the 

that  they  are  not  more  glorious  trophies  of  capital  of  the  united  kingdom,"  had  been 

victory  than  any  which  graced  the  Triumph  devoted  to  a  life  struggle  with  foreign  foes 

of  a  Cassar?"  settled  in  their  midst. 

But  in  this  year  of  grace  the  Capitol  is       Vet,  even  during  a   period  when  the  forces, 

witnessmg      a  scene   of  far   deeper  import  physical  aad  moral,  of  the  newly  formed  nation 

than  the  triumphal  progress  of  an  individual,  were  required  to  expel  foreign  domination,  much 

Together  with  the  whole  civUized  world  it  is  *^*'  ^"'^^  ^?"^  '"  apt'cipation;    and  by  the  time 

loo'king  down  on  the  celebration  not  of  a  111:  ATi^nt-^rfrKl^n^L^TanVp 

single  victory,  but  of  a  senes  of  battles  waged  was  effectually  muzzled,  much  had  been  given  to 

for  more  than  half  a  century."     In  the  Na-  Italy  by  the  extraordinary  energy  of  her  liberators, 

tional  Review  (London),  Mr.  Richard  Bagot  ««^°"ded  by  the  self-sacrifice  of  her  sons.     Rail- 

,1     ,     ,1        ..      ,■  (  L-  I        11  ways,   considerable  concessions  to  the  Dnncinles 

recalls  to  the  attention  of  his  readers  "some  ^f 'p^  t^j^^  „^^  3„^  enlightened  civil  and 

of  the  particulars  of  the  immense  task  which  penal  codes,  local  government,  protection  against 

devolved  upon  the  modem  Italians  in  conse-  priestly  persecutions  and  extortions,  free  Muca- 

quence  of  the  successful  transformation  of  tion-theseareonly  some  of  the  provisions  created 

*!,»  i,„™.,„  „„  ~— ,.,^  -,(  ,>.,•»   ^^A   ^^^  '"  *»*  '^"^  "'  *"^  greatest  difficulties  and  earned 

the  homogeneous  group  of  states  and  peo-  i„to  effect  with  indomitable  resolution  and  sur- 

ples — which  sixty  years  ago  enabled  an  Aus-  prising  rapidity. 
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Naturally  these  measures  entailed  a  heavy  tricts,  where  one  of  the  most  striking  chang^es 

drain  on  the  purse  of  the  Italian  people;  is  the  disappearance  of  that  spirit  of  jealousy 

yet  so  energetically  was   the  work  carried  and   unfriendliness  which  formerly    existed 

out  of  restoring  equilibrium  to  the  national  between    neighboring    villages    and     to^wTis. 

finances  that  in  1876,  only  six  years  after  the  Another  important  reformation  is   tliat    of 

transformation  of  Rome  into  the  capital  of  Italy's  military  system.     The  soldier's    life 

United  Italy,  the  minister  of  finance  was  able  is  no  longer  "unnecessarily  hard  and  aJmost 

to   produce   a   budget   which   brought   the  brutalizing."    Both  his  health  and  his  morals 

revenue  and  expenditure  to  equality.  are  looked  after,  and  the  discipline,  though 

From  1876  imtil  late  in  the  '8o*s,  as  the  severe,  is  no  longer  imreasonable. 

Italians    themselves   would   admit,    "party  The  movement  toward  public  thrift    in 

ambition   rather   than   the   welfare   of   the  Italian  rural  life  is  remarkable.    To   quote 

country,    influenced    the    rulers    of   Italy."  Mr.  Bagot  further: 

Under  Uie  Depretis  administration,  refonns  Cooperative  societies,  savings  banks,  and  peo- 

had  to  be  paid  for  m  votes  to  keep  that  ad-  pie's  banks  exist  on  a  scale  and  on  a  system  im- 

ministration  in  ofiice.    The  advent  of  Crispi,  measurably  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  that 

at  the  death  of  Depretis,  was  a  blessing,  ^^  "^""^T  'a  .^"«*^"^- ,    Cooperative  .^or^ 

,,...,.       .        .   '^T-.  1          A     4.  are  to  be  found  in  even  the  most  insiemncant 

albeit  m  disguise,  to  Italy.     A  strong  man  country  villages,  and  I  can  vouch  fbr  the  fact  that 

was  needed;  and  Cnspi,  with  all  his  defects,  the  goods  sold  by  them  are  often  superior  in  qual- 

was  a  strong  man  and  an  able  leader.     By  ity  to  those  one  may  purchase  at  almost  double 

the   dme  Crispi  assumed  office  anarchism,  the  price  at  the  shops  in  the  large  towns.    Friendly 

.    J  f         A         .           J  T>       •             1.  •  societies  are   numerous.      It   must   be  confessed 

imported  from  America  and  Russia,  was  being  ^^at  this  movement  is  largely  due  to  the  action 

rapidly  propagated  m  the  ranks  of  the  dis-  of  the  Socialists;   and  it  must  be  noted  that  its 

contented  working  classes;   and  ultimately  initiation  was  the  almost  immediate  result  of  the 

King  Humbert  feU  a  victim  to  the  iU-jvdged  ^hange  in  the  policy  of  the  Italian  Government 

'j.       c  \^'    ^'   '  4.            TT   J       xi-    Tu       1  toward  Socialism  which  has  been  SO  Wise  a  feature 

seventy  of  his  mmisters.     Under  the  hberal  j^  ^^e  reien  of  the  present  soverign. 

reign  of  Victor  Emmanuel  III  pohtical  perse-  Instead  of  attempting  to  destroy,  as  is  the  case 

cutions  have  ceased  and  the  extreme  parties  with  English  Socialism,  Italian  Socialism  has  hon- 

in  the  state  have  modified  their  programs.  o'^blv  ^J?.^  systematically  set  itself  to  build  up— 

rr.1      T^  1*                    Cm.       ^        j.\i      "xi.   xi-  and  in  this  lies  the  whole  distinction  between  the 

The  Italians  are  often  taunted  with  the  ^^^     ^^5,^  detesting  the  former,  one  may  surely 

loss  of  the  artistic  spint  which  is  supposed  be  allowed,  without  departing  from  one's  princi- 

to   be    their   especial    patrimony.      To   this  pies,  to  testify  to  the  beneficent  action  of  the  latter, 

charge  Mr.  Bagot  replies:  ^"^  ^^  «^P^^^  ^"<«  regret  that  &)cialism  should 

°                  or-  gygj.  2^jj„  2^^  exceeding  the  limits  of  its  programma 

•       ■ 

I  hope  I  may  escape  the  accusation  of  being  a 

Philistine  if  I  venture  to  suggest  that  the  utili-        -.yr^    j^^ .   „^^^  ^^  ^  ^  „^  .^  ^„„  .1  ^.   au 

tarian  rather  than  the  artistic  spirit  is  of  primary  Mr    Bagot  goes  SO  far  as  to  say  that     it 

importance  to  a  young  nation.     It  may  be  true  would   be    hopeless   indeed    to   attempt    to 

that  the  modern  Italians  have  not  that  artistic  enumerate  within  the  limits  of  an  article  the 

sense  which  so  specially  distinguished  their. fore-  many  victories  won  by  modem  Italian  energy 

fathers.    Indeed,  the  streets  of  Rome,  and  of  other  j    4.   .     _.       u*^  :^  4.u^  «,,««i  ^:«4.,j«4.«  ^,™ 

great  Italian  ciiies  bear  painful  witness  to  the  and  statesmanship  m  the  rural  dptncts  over 

remarkable  decay  of  that  sense;  while  the  artistic  conditions,  habits,    customs,  and   traditions 

output  in  what  are  known  as  the  Fine  Arts  is,  in  belonging  to   the  past  which  were  not   the 

the  main,  on  a  very  deplorable  level  when  com-  1^55  pernicious  to  the  welfare  of  the  country 

pared  with  that  of  past  centunes.    But  the  critics  1  ^^„f_^  ♦u^,,  x^^^^^^^a  «^,«^4.;«,«^  ♦^  v^  ^iX 

fn  question  are  apt  to  forget,  or  despise,  the  exist-  because  they  happened  sometimes  to  be  pic- 

ence  of  what  may  be  termed  the  utilitarian  arts—  turesque— victones  which  have  been  gamed 

and  in  many  of  these  last  Italy  has  shown  herself  silently  and  unostentatiously,  but  which  have 

to  be  second  to  none,  and,  in  some,  a  pioneer,  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  justi- 

To   produce  distinguished   men   in  the   fields  of  r  „.•          r  xu„x  *«'„^^u  „Jlv.  n,k;^v.    o^^*«» 

social    and    applie J   science,    medicine,    surgery,  fixation  of  that  tnumph  with  which    among 

engineering,  and  invention  has  indisputably  been  all  nations,  England  has  perhaps  the  pnor 

of  greater  practical  service  to  modern  Italy  than  right  to  sympathize." 

the  reincarnation  of  the  entire  company  of  those  ^  jg  ^^ly,  this  writer  ventures  to  think, 

mighty  artists  of  the  ctnquecento  and  seicento  who  ^      .            ,//    1  :_,„^u  ^i.^  r.^^^A  «  ,^^^iA^w^ 

made  her  so  famous  in  the  past.  foreigners  hke  himself  who  spend  a  consider- 

able  portion  of  their  hves  among  Italian 

Visitors  to  Italy  are  prone  to  form  their  rural  surroundings  who  can,  perhaps,  fully 

opinions  as  to  progress  from  what  they  see  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the  work  accom- 

in  the  larger  towns;  but  Mr.  Bagot,  as  one  plishedbyltalyin  the  space  of  a  few  years, for 

who  has  Bved  long  in  Italy,  considers  that  the  work  done  and  the  progress  made  in  the  last 

the   most   noticeable   evidences  of  national  twelve  years  is  far  more  marked  than  it  was  in 

progress  are  to  be  found  in  the  coimtry  dis-  the  san!e  period  immediately  preceding  them. 
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DEFECTS    AND    NEEDS    OF    INTERNATIONAL 

ARBITRATION 

IN  the  history  of  the  individual,  law  and  means  that  the  tribunal  was  no  court  at  all,  but  a 

force  have  long  been  rivals.    For  centuries  body  of  men  aiming  to  reach  a  solution  which 

.•11  i_   .^       J  ^  •  1  1-     •  would  either  equally  please,  or  equally  displease, 

tnal  by  combat  and  trial  by  jury  were  com-  the  contending  parties; 

peting  remedies,  imtil  the  latter  showed  its 

fitness  to  survive  because  it  was  a  better,  Mr.  Root,  addressing  the  National  Arbi- 

surer,  and  cheaper  means  of  obtaining  jus-  tration  and  Peace  Conference  of  1907,  as 

tice.     Similarly  arbitration  and  war  are  now  Secretary  of  State,  on  the  eve  of  the  Second 

competing  remedies;  war  being  the  state  in  Hague  Conference,  said: 
which  a  nation  prosecutes  its  right  by  force, 

and  arbitration  an  appeal  to  reason  to  do  Arbitrators  too  often  act  diplomatically  rather 
justice  according  to  law.  To  this  effect  writes  f^^".  Judicially;  they  consider  themselves  as  be- 
T»  e  «rMi-  i-T  11  T-.  •  •  ^1-  /^  I  I.'  longing  to  diplomacy  rather  than  to  lunsprudence; 
Prof.  WiUiam  Cullen  Dennis  m  the  Columbta  they  measure  their  responsibility  and  their  duty  by 
Law  Review;  and  he  goes  on  to  show  that  the  traditions,  the  sentiments  and  the  sense  of 
what  is  true  in  the  history  of  the  individual  honorable  obligation  which  have  grown  up  in  cen- 
is  duplicated  in  the  history  of  nations.  He  tun^es  of  diplomatic  intercourse,  rather  than  by  the 
r  .,  .  ..  '^  traditions,  the  sentiments,  and  the  sense  of  honor- 
says  m  this  connection:  able  obligations  which  characterize  the  judicial 

departments  of  civilized  nations. 
History  seems  to  show  that  rightly  or  wrongly 

nations,  like  men,  will  continue  to  appeal  to  force  to  t>     r             -r^        •        •*        £        4.      •     1         j 

secure  what  they  deem  to  be  their  just  right  until  ,    Professor  Dennis   Cites   five   typical   and 

they  become  convinced  that  there  is  some  surer,  leading  arbitrations  of  which  three  resulted  m 

better  way  of  obtaining  justice,  and  arbitration  can  compromises.    Of  the  arbitral  decisions  of  the 

only  hope  to  replace  war  as  it  demonstrates  its  jj^gu^  Tribunal,  now  nine  in  number,  he  finds 

supenority  in  actual  practice.     Prima  facte  this  .1^1.                                 •           rr.v                1  • 

would  not  seem  to  be  a  very  severe  requirement,  the  results  more  encouraging.     These  are  his 

for  it  would  appear  that  anyone  who  looks  at  the  conclusions: 
matter  philosophically  must  admit  that  the  worst 

arbitral  sentence  which  has  ever  been  rendered  is  Summing  up  the  results  of  this  necessarily  brief 

infinitely  more  to  be  desired  than  any  war.  ...  If  examinationof  the  decisions  of  the  Hague  Court,  so 

the  municipal  courts  only  replaced  pnvate  war-  far  rendered,  it  would  seem  that  there  are  six  de- 

fare  among  individuals  after  the  courts  had  been  cisions  which,  at  least  on  the  face  of  the  record,  are 

brought  to  a  relatively  high  state  of  perfection  not  open  to  the  criticism  that  they  are  based  on 

through  long  experience,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  compromise,  so  far  at  least  as  the  actual  decisions 

that  nations  will  be  more  reasonable  than  men  or  are  concerned ;  one  decision,  the  Casablanca  award, 

that  they  will  discard  their  swords  for  plowshares  which  is  unquestionably  a  compromise;  and  two 

in  order  to  submit  their  difficulties  to  tribunals  less  decisions  which  are  fairiy  subject  to  the  suggestion 

efficient  than  those  which  have  been  found  neces-  that  they  are,  as  to  some  points  at  least,  affected  by 

sary  for  the  settlenrient  of  disputes  among  men.  the  spirit  of  compromise. 

In  other  words,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Stating  this  result  as  strongly  as  possible  against 

before  international  arbitration  can  banish  warfare  the  court,  it  would  give  six  judicial  decisions  to 

it  must  afford  at  least  as  satisfactory  a  method  of  three  decisions  in  whole  or  in  part  affected  by  the 

obtaining  justice  between  nations  as  our  municipal  spirit  of  compromise,  a  marked  improvement  over 

tribunals  now  afford  between  individuals.  previous  conditions  and  a  very  just  ground  for  en- 
couragement; but  it  remains  true  that  arbitration 

To-day  the  main  characteristic  of  arbitra-  even  at  the  Hague  Tribunal  still  frequently  results 

tion  between  individuals  is  an  almost  irre-  ^"  compromise. 

sistible  tendency  to  compromise;  and   the  ^^  •         i_  11               t.        t.    r     j             1 

representatives  of  the  United  States  before  ^^  ^  probably  true  that  the  fundamental 

international  tribunals  have  recorded  in  al-  !^^  ^^  ^^^  present  condition  of  afifairs  hes 

most   every    instance    a    similar    tendency.  1?  ^]'\  ^^^^^^  ^^  arbitration  itself;  and  it  is 

Gallatin,  the  United  States  representative  in  doubtle^   equaUy   true   that    the   ultimate 

the  Northeastern  Boundary  arbitration  with  ""^"^^V  ^?^  compromise  and  arbitration  is  the 

Great  Britain,  said:  "An  arbitrator,  whether  substitution  of  a  permanent  judicial  tnbunal, 

he  be  king  or  farmer,  rarely  decides  on  strict  "^  ^"f  ^^"  ^^^^  ^  regard  to  an  mter- 

principle  of  law.    He  always  has  a  bias  to  try,  national  pnze  court,  as  noticed  m  another 

if  possible,  to  spUt  the  difference."     Mr.  f5^^?i^  "^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^f  th^  P^^^ent  issue  of 

Carter,  counsel  in  the  Bering  Sea' arbitration,  ^^  ^!?S^-  ,  T^^^^  f  ^'  however,  many  and 

wrote,  with  reference  thereto:     '  ^"^^^  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  estabhsh- 

ment   and   operation    of   such    a    tnbunal, 

Compromise  of  some  sort  seems  to  have  been  the  —difficulties   which   it    would    be    folly    to 
necessity  of  the  situation;  and  when  this  is  said,  it  underrate. 
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THE  RAILROADS  AND  THE  MAILS 

A  PROMINENT  railroad  man  having  present  time  about  85  per  cent,  of  aU  mail  is 
^^  protested  that  the  magazines  have  mis-  handled  in  railway  post-office  cars  and  aj>art- 
represented  the  facts  in  the  controversy  about  ment  cars.    The  facts  are  as  follows: 

the  amounts  paid  by  the  Government  for  the  ^he  average  weight  of  mail  carried  in  each  rail- 
carrying  of  the  mails,  the  management  01  way  post-office  car  is  only  about  three  tons. 
Pearson* s  Magazine  offered  him  space  in  Nearly  twenty-two  tons  of  dead  weight  is  handled 
which  to  give  the  public  information  that  bv  the  carriers  of  each  ton  of  mail,  a  figure  verv 

might  serve  as  the  b^  of  a  proper  opinion.  ^^  ^TS?.  twevlrHCT^d  wTght 

As  a  result  of  this  offer  an  article  was  pre-  handled  for  each  ton  is  only  i.i  tons.    The  act  of 

pared  by  the  authority  and  imder  the  dfrec-  1873,  therefore,  provided  that,  in  railway  post-office 

tion  of  the  Committee  on  Railway  Mail  Pay,  cars,  payment  should  be  made  not  merely  for  the 

which  includes  in  its  membership  J.  Krutt-  r^^Jeba^l^f'^^VlJ^JS^h^^^^^^^^ 

scnmtt,  of  the  Umon  and  boutnem  racmc  under  which  a  whole  car  is  used  for  the  transporta- 

systems ;  President  PeterSj^  of  the  Long  Island  tion  of  only  three  tons  of  mail.    These  payments  for 

Railroad;  President  Wickersham, of  the  West-  fPace  vary  with  the  size  of  the  car.    But  note  this 

emRailwayof  Alabama;  Vice-PresidentBald-  If  ^-  ^^^  "f  allowance  is  made  for  any  space  1^ 

;       .  V   IrX.'           T>     !•   _r      o  *;r.       "t!"^  than  forty  feet  in  length.    Yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 

wm,  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Qurncy  Rail-  there  are  in  service  to-day  about  3800  mail  apart- 

road ;  and  Frank  Barr,  third  vice-president  and  ment  cars,  as  against  1400  railway  post-office  cars. 

general  manager  of  the  Boston  &  Maine.  The  T*^^  railway  post-office  car,  so-called,  is  devoted 

articleappearsin the  Junenumberof Pear5(wV.  ^""^f^l  ^Z  V?^  "^^f^^  Z^  mail  and  to  its  sorting 

A V     ^K^,  -^  a^r^v.  .       r  and  distribution  while  in  transit,  but  a  large  propor- 

After  givmg  some  account  of  the  ongm  of  tion  of  the  mail  is  carried  in  what  are  known  as 

the  railway-mail  service  and  the  establish-  apartment  cars — that  is,  in  cars  in  which  a  part  of 

ment  of  the  rates  by  which  the  railroads  were  the  space,  fitted  up  exactly  as  are  all  the  railway 

to  be  paid  for  the  service,  the  article  proceeds  ^^^^^  ^;^^^ZT^^^^.T'Jr^^:^n^''i^; 
to  set  forth  the  mam  points  m  the  contention  space  occupied  above  an  arbitrary  limit,  it  pays 
of  the  railroads  for  a  readjustment  of  mail  pay.  absolutely  nothing  for  the  space  occupied  in  these 
The  first  of  these  pomts  has  to  do  with  the  apartment  cars  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  are  in 

adjustment  of  the  remuneration  to  the  rail-  ir^7^,'^^^,uf'!!:!lfj^^^  post-office  car. 

•',  11.      r       •!..  ,    1     rr^i      except  m  the  matter  01  size, 

roads  on  the  basis  of  weight  transported.    The 

present  system,  the  article  asserts,  works  out  Finally,  the  railroads  complaui  of  the  free 
in  the  following  manner:  The  whole  country  service  exacted  by  the  Government  in  con- 
is  divided  into  four  weighing  sections,  so  far  as  nection  with  the  carrying  of  the  mails.  For 
thehandling  of  mail  is  concerned.  In  each  one  instance,  the  Government  requires  the  rail- 
of  these  sections  the  mail  is  weighed  during  a  roads,  in  many  cases,  to  deliver  the  mail  from 
period  of  1 05  consecutive  days,  once  every  four  the  cars  to  post-offices  within  a  distance  of 
years ;  and  the  average  weight  thus  determined  one-quarter  of  a  mile  from  their  stations  with- 
is  taken  by  the  Government  as  the  basis  of  pay-  out  extra  compensation.  According  to  the 
ment  during  the  ensuing  four-year  period.  Fig-  statement  of  a  former  Postmaster-General, 
ures  show  that  the  annual  average  increase  in  this  service  would  cost  the  Post-Office  De- 
the  weight  of  mail  carried  is  about  8  per  cent. ;  partment  over  $4,250,000  annually  if  the 
and  yet  the  Government  insists  that  the  rail-  Government  employed  contractors  to  do  the 
roads  shall  carry  this  increase  without  pay,  work.  Furthermore,  the  railroads  not  only 
thus  forcing  them  to  furnish,  free  of  cost,  carry  free  the  persons  in  charge  of  the  maOs, 
mail  service  worth  nearly  $3,000,000  a  year,  as  the  law  provides,  but  the  postal  clerks  are 
The  second  point  upon  which  the  railroads  transported  without  cost  from  the  ends  of 
ask  relief  from  the  present  conditions  has  to  their  runs  to  their  homes  on  the  line  of  the 
do  with  the  question  of  remuneration  to  the  railroad,  and  officers  and  special  agents  of  the 
carriers  for  the  space  devoted  to  the  transpor-  Department,  post-office  inspectors,  and  offi- 
tation  of  mails  in  addition  to  the  mere  matter  cers  of  the  Railway  Mail  Service,  are  furnished 
of  the  weight  transported.  Since  the  year  free  transportation  amoimting  to  a  total  of 
1873,  when  Uie  railway  post-office  car  was  more  than  $1,000,000  a  year,  all  of  which  is 
recognized  in  law  as  a  feature  of  our  postal  outside  of  the  requirements  of  the  law.  In 
system,mail  matter  ceased  to  be,  in  the  broad-  this  connection,  the  article  sarcastically  re- 
est  sense,  merely  freight.  As  the  railroads  marks  that  "with  beautiful  consistency,  the 
maintain,  the  carrying  of  the  mails  of  the  Government  proposes  to  prosecute  any  other 
country  has  become,  in  fact,  a  part  of  their  shipper  who  shoidd  demand  similar  free  trans- 
passenger  service.    It  is  estimated  that  at  the  portation  not  provided  for  by  law." 


SOME  OF  TH 
FK 


T^HE  most  stimulating  of  them  all:  so  must 
designate  "The  New  Machiavelli,"  the  I 
romance  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  (Duffield  &  Co. 
comparing  it  with  the  rest  of  the  season's  no 
From  this  book  a  long,  luxurious  revel  of  int< 
tual  pleasure  may  be  obtained.  It  is  not,  howi 
bare  ideas  alone  that  distinguish  "The 
Machiavelli."  Mr.  Wells, one oithe greatest s 
philosophers  alive,  here  also  makes  manife 
zealous  altruism.  He  tells  us,  through  the  mi 
of  Remington,  parliamentarian  and  publicist, 
he  wants  "to  make  something  of  mankind," 
this  philanthropical  object  he  wishes  to  aeli 
through  the  practical  medium  of  "const 
politics."  These  are  to  be  engendered,  " 
the  spontaneous  product  of  crowds  of  taw  m 
swayed  by  elementary  needs,"  but  are  to  n 
from  "coordinating  the  will  of  the  finer  individi 
by  habit  and  literature,  into  a  broad  common  a 
Leadership  in  the  march  of  human  progress,  t 
is  to  be  assumed  by  an  aristocracy  at  once 
tured  and  broad-minded,  imaginative  and 
disciplined,   "an  aristocracy,"  moreover,  "nc 

C'ivilcge,   but  of    understanding  and   purpt 
ow  Remington's  high  ambitions  were  brougl 
nought  by  an  affair  of  the  heart — this  collai 
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gainly,  with  large  hands  and  feet,  with  poor  eye- 
sight and  a  stiff  address.  ...  He  drilled  nis  troops 
seven  hours  a  day.  His  discipline  was  of  the 
sternest,  his  censure  a  thing  to  make  the  boldest 
officer  blanch.  A  blunder,  a  slight  neglect,-  any 
disobedience  of  orders — down  came  reprimand, 
suspension,  arrest,  with  an  iron  certitude,  a  relent- 
lessncss  quite  like  nature's.  Apparently  he  was 
without  imagination.  He  had  but  little  sense  of 
humor,  and  no  understanding  of  a  joke.  He  drank 
water  and  sucked  lemons  for  dyspepsia,  and  fan- 
cied that  the  use  of  pepper  had  caused  a  weakness 
In  his  left  leg.  He  rode  a  raw-boned  nag  named 
Little  Sorrel,  and  said  oblike  instead  of  oblique.  He 
found  his  greatest  pleasure  In  going  to  the  Presby- 
terian Church  twiceon  Sunday,  ana  to  prayer  meet- 
ings throughout  the  week." 


Owing  to  the  tremendous  array  of  verifiable  in- 
formation, "The  Long  Roll"  appears  rather  as  a 
chronology  than  a  novel,  among  all  the  essentially 
imaginative  writings  of  the  day.  To  one  of  them, 
also  upon  an  American  theme,  composed  by  an 
American  author,  belongs  the  honor  of  presenting 
a  character  creation  of  very  distinguished  merit. 
"  Bcio'  de  war"  just  referred  to,  there  existed  in  the 
Southland  a  type  of  self-styled  perfect  gentleman 
with  actual  Iraits  stamping  the  perfect  ruffian! — 
shabby  and  quarrelsome,  bibulous  and  unscrupu- 
lous, quick  to  brag  or  lie,  as  quick  to  shoot,  and 
quite  insensible  to  the  sacredness  of  neighbor's  life 
and  property.  Similar  qualities — though  in  his 
case  mitigated  by  a  few  more  lovable  features — ^are 
exhibited  by  Judge  Slocum  Price,  sometime  major- 
general  of  militia  and  ex-Member  of  Congress,  who 
compels  attention  to  Vaughan  Kester's  "Prcidigal 
Judge"  (Bobbs-Merrill).  The  savory,  luscious, 
ironic  humor  in  this  surpassing  characterization 
does  not,  however,  atone  for  the  blemish  of  the 


author's   complacency    toward    all   the   revoltinf; 
violence  enacted  during  the  story's  course. 

Prom  this  impeachment,  at  least,  the  author  of 
"Me — Smith"  (Lippincott)  remains  free.  Also, 
Miss  Caroline  Loclihart  must  be  thanked  for  pur- 
veying a  tale  of  the  Wild  West  sufficiently  pla.usi- 
ble  to  deserve  reading  by  grown-up  persons.  In 
fiction  that  country  has  been  almost  absurdly 
melodramatized.  It  may  have  been  the  romantic 
Bret  Harte  who  sowed  the  first  seeds  of  misrepre- 
sentation. Miss  Lockhart,  although  emplovins 
bright  humorous  sidelights,  conjures  up  no  ^Ise 
sympathy  on  behalf  of  the  monstrous  cattle-thief, 
bandit,  and  murderer  who  is  in  the  habit  of  allud- 
ing to  himself  vaingloriously  as  "me — Smith,"  he 
— Smith — being  blest  with  an  Olympic  deification 
of  his  own  code. 

The  West  seems  readily  to  suggest  the  topic  of 
New  Englanders  thither  emigrating.  But  M  r. 
Carleton's  middle-class,  Bostonian,  suburbanite, 
$30-a-week  mercantile  clerk,  when  he  loses  hta 
place,  emigrates  neither  to  Montana  nor  California, 
He  imagines  himself — see  "One  Way  Out"  (Small, 
Maynard) — as  having  arrived  from  Europe  by 
steerage,  dons  a  pair  of  overalls,  goes  to  an  employ- 
ment agency,  and  gets  a  job.  Beginning  with  pick 
and  shovel,  he  rises  to  the  position  of  foreman,  and 
then  becomes  a  contractor  for  labor.  Meanwhile, 
he  and  his  family  live  within  his  earnings,  instead 
of  living  beyond  them,  under  the  sway  of  the  tra- 
dltlonalsocial  standards  proper  to  the  middle-class 
commercial  sphere  abandoned  by  him.  A  unique 
theme,  to  be  sure!  Still,  "One  Way  Out"  has  a 
weak  spot  or  two.  Some  might  object  to  a  certain 
superficiality,  and  some  to  the  arousal  of  class  feel- 
ing; but  equally  conspicuous  looms  the  spirit  of  an 
unbeautiful  utilitarianism.  "Those  New  England 
"emigrants,"  although  they  "breathe  in  higher 
ideals,  and  find  time  to  accept  more  opportunities." 
even  when  comfortably  off  dispense  by  inclination 
with  books,  pictures,  I  heat  re- going,  and  other  such 
evidences  of  culture,  "Keeping  Up  With  Ljiiie," 
by  Irving  Bacheller  (Harpers),  is  another  storj-  the 
scene  of  which  is  laid  in  New  England.  This  i, 
slight  little  talc  about  a  Connecticut  village  shop- 
keeper who  has  an  expensively  ambitious  daughter. 
It  is  told  by  Socrates  Potter,  the  village  bachelor- 
philosopher,  in  a  mildly  humorous  vein. 

Predatory  capitalists  in  league  with  corrupt  poli- 
ticians  would  sneer  at  "Thieves"  (Outfield)  and 
"The  Root  of  Evil"  (Doubleday,  Page)  for  the 
empty  rant  of  muckrakers,  and  no  doubt  many  a 
platonic  citizen  would  blink  before  the  hot  intensity 
of  Thomas  Dixon  or  the  biting  pertinacity  of  the 
pseudonymous  "Aix."  Nevertheless,  granted  that 
these  two  write  as  partisans,  they  do  build  their 
narrations  on  a  base  of  universally  known,  undis- 
puted actualities,  and  convey  the  impression  of 
sincere  feeling.  Robert  Service  describes  the  primi- 
tive, brute  bodily  conquest  of  gold,  "The  Trail  of 
'98"  (Dodd,  Mead)  relating  furiously  frenzied  do- 
ings in  the  Klondike.  Immensely  picturesque  and 
vivid, "The  Trail  of  '98"  must,  however,  by  reason 
of  its  unbalanced  fevcrishness,  be  put  down  as 
melodrama. 

In  "Adventure"  (Macmillan)  Jack  London  has 
entered  upon  a  different  plane  of  writing.  It  is  of 
a  milder  type,  and  freer  from  didacticism  than  is 
Mr.  London's  wont.  The  time  Is  the  present,  the 
place  is  the  Solomon  Islands,  and  the  persons, — - 
those  that  count,— an  Englishman  and  the  in- 
evitable, indispensable  American  girl.  Ciory  details 
are  not  lacking,  but  it  is  frankly  a  story  without 
"any  remonstrance  or  propaganda  up  its  sleeve." 
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SOME  WOMEN  ON  MARRIAGE 

With  reference  to  the  estate  matrimonial,  none 
cA  these  lady  authors  has  indited  a  more  succinctly 
commentativc  paragraph  than  Mrs.  Vaizey,  in  "A 
Question  of  Marriage  (Putnam).  A  girl  who  by 
reason  of  an  hereditary  taint  has  to  fore^  wife- 
hood and  motherhood,  asks  a  friend  pnvileged 
with  both  whether  she  is  not  "blissfully,  ecstat' 
icaily,  unspeakably  happy,  almost  too  happy  to 
live."     Here  is  the  friend  9  reply: 

■"Yes,  I  know — I  am  well  off.  But  one  can't  live 
on  the  heights.  And,  oh  dear,  oh  dear,  there  are 
such  worries!  Morton  has  given  me  notice.  It's 
so  difhcult  to  lind  a  decent  cook  for  small  wages. 
I  shall  have  to  begin  the  weary  old  hunt  once  more. 
And  Lorna  keeps  complaining  of  her  eyes.  Robert 
says  she  must  see  an  occulist,  but  I  do  so  dread  it. 
If  she  has  to  wear  spectacles,  it  will  break  my  heart. 


wrong  shade,  simply  shrieking  at  the  walls — 
ruined!  Isn't  it  maddening?  I  feel  so  depressed." 
Humorous  retleetions  of  a  sententious  kind  en- 
liven the  pages  of  Cora  Harris'  "  Eve's  Second  Hus- 
band" (Altemus);  the  first  Adam  having  been  a 
rcctitudinous  prig.  Eve  next  takes  a  consort  who 
requires  some  reforming.  Apart  from  a  rather 
flagrant  injection  of  what  would  by  Mr.  Wells  or 
hlr.  Galsworthy  be  specifiable  as  mid-Victorian 
sentimentality,  the  existence  of  this  tale  is  justified 
by  the  amount  of  genuine  amusement  it  affords. 
Take,  for  a  single  instance,  the  passage  in  chapter 
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IX  beginning  "Married  life,  for  woman,  like  all 
Gaul  in  ancient  times,  is  divided  into  three  parts." 
Neither  of  those  aforesaid  outspoken  male  scribes 
might  approve  the  likewise  mid-Victorian  reti- 
cence of  all  these  ladies  on  the  subject  of  sexual 
love,  and  Dr.  Saleeby  or  Ellen  Key  might  wonder 
why,  with  so  much  talk  about  the  amorous  psychol- 
ogy of  men  and  women  relative  to  each  other,  the 
great,  supreme  result  of  all  that  emotion,  namely 
their  living  offspring,  should  not  be  talked  about 
a  great  deal  more.  The  fact  is  that,  although 
many  instructive  practical  books  have  been  written 
concerning  children,  adult  fiction  has  not  yet  ac- 
corded them  the  position  of  importance  to  which 
they  are  entitled.  And  the  same  omission  is  to  be  ob- 
served in  poetry,  the  drama,  painting,  and  sculpture. 

MaryWatts  clever  development  of  LettyBreen's 
character,  in  "The  I^acy  (MacmiUan),  is  only 
an  exception  to  this  general  rule.  Otherwise, "The 
Legacy  '  presents  an  interesting  study  in  feminine 
passivity.  Letty  being  vanquishable  by  male  solici- 
tude and  tenderness,  yet  incapable  of  strong  re- 
sponse. Anne  Warwick's  "Compensation"  (Lane), 
on  the  other  hand,  shows  how  the  death  of  a  spouse 
may  awaken  spiritual  adoration  in  a  survivor  who 
has  been  an  unfaithful  mate.  But  "Compensa- 
tion" and  "The  Legacy"  demand  a  patient  read- 
er, because  to  speak  politely,  excessive  animation 
is  not  their  worst  fault.  "The  Legacy"  smacks 
strongly  of  Thackeray,  inplaces. 

"Howard's  End."  by  E.  M.  Forster  (Putnam), 
is  the  story  of  an  intellectually  honest  woman  who 
tries  to  make  a  success  of  her  husband,  but  does 
not  succeed  because  he  is  too  obtuse.  But  she 
accepts  her  Philistine,  makes  the  best  of  him,  and 
lives  in  the  possession  of  a  happy  philosophy,  which 
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tale  by  that  gifted  young  lad>;,  "The  Viper  of 
Milan,"  somehow  brings  to  mind  the  name  of 
Sforza.  In  the  days  of  tfiat  Italian  tyrant  does 
Maurice  Hewlett  lay  his  "  Braienhead  the  Great " 
(Scribners).  Captain  Braienhead,  an  English 
soldier  of  fortune,  who  earns  renown  at  home  as 
well  as  on  the  Continent,  has  about  the  longest 
thirst,  sword,  and  nose  ever  heard  of  in  the  annals 
of  swashbuckling.  Nasally  and  martially  he  bears 
some  kinship  to  the  redoubtable  Cyrano  de  Ber- 
gerac — but  de  Bergerac  neither  masqueraded  as  a 
cardinal  nor  stole  a  horse.  Peter  Vibart,  too, 
roamed  the  road  on  adventure  bent.  It  was  a 
hundred  years  ago  in  rural  England,  that  he  wan- 
dered and  chatted  and  laughed  and  fought  and 


(Whcoe  novel.  "  Conf»d  in  Qaet  of  Hie  Youth,"  i 


the  author  (or  authoress, — for  the  name  signed  is 
a  noBt-de- plume)  makes  her  express  in  some  very 
,.,briniant,  witty  sentences. 

If  a  man  and  a  woman,  who  are  both  artists. 
marry,  is  there  any  way  for  the  woman  to  find  her 
true  happiness,  except  in  putting  aside  her  own 
work  altogether,  and  contenting  herself  with  the 
reflected  glory  of  his?  There  is  not,  if  we  are  to 
believe  the  skilfully  woven  argument  (for  the  story 
is  an  argument)  in  Mrs.  LouiscClosser  Halc'sstory 
entitled  "The  Married  Miss  Worth"  (Harpers). 
The  man  will  not  sacrifice  himself,  Mrs.  Hale 
insists,  and  perhaps — but  the  story  will  tell  why 
she  thinks  that  he  should  not  be  expected  to. 

in  "When  Half-Gods  Go"  (Century)  Helen  R. 
Martin  tells,  in  the  form  of  a  scries  of  k:tters.  the 
story  of  a  struggle  on  the  part  of  a  disappointed 
bride  to  adjust  her  temperamental  and  ethical 
ideas  to  endurance  of  a  shallow,  philandering 
husband. 

TALES  OF  VARIED  TENOR 

Many  of  us  remember  how,  long,  long  ago,  our 
tussles  with  French  irregular  verbs  alternated  with 
struggles  to  obtain  the  mastery  of  French  prose,  in 
the  course  of  which  mental  athletics  we  were  des- 
tined lo  encounter  Monsieur  Alexandre  Dumas 
Fere  and  his  famous  story  of  Holland,  "La  Tulipe 
Noire."  Whoso  now  would  choose  to  renew  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Stadtholdcr,  Prince  William 


C  has   but   1 
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•  Bowen's  latest  histories 
"     The  title  of  a  previou 


loved^this  impecunious  young  scholar  who  had  a 
winning  way  that  enchanted  the  beautiful  Char- 
mian  forever.  One  hopes  to  hear  again  from 
Jeffery  Farnol,  who  wrote  said  story  of  "The 
Broad  Highway"  (Little,  Brown). 

"Denry  the  Audacious"  (Dutton),  an  ingenious 
rogue  who  always  tries  lo  escape  the  consequences 
of  his  impudent  tricks,  and  at  last  becomes  Mayor 
of  his  town, — with  promise  of  reform, — entirely 
succeeds  in  his  and  Arnold  Bennett's  mission  "to 
cheer  everybody  up."  "Conrad  in  Quest  of  His 
Youth"  (Kennerlcy)  among  Bohemian  circles  of 
London  and  elsewhere,  likewise  afTords  plenliful 
exhilaration,  although,  be  it  added,  Leonard  Mer- 
rick's spriehtly  writings  arc  not  pour  UsjeanesfiOet. 
Eden  PhiTlpotts  furnishes  another  of  his  colorful 
and  powerful  Dartmoor  novels,  "Demetcrs 
Daughter"  (Lane);  Robert  Hichens  a  piece  « 
occultism  dealing  with  dual  personality,  "The 
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Dweller  on  the  Threshold "  (Century);  and  Put- 
nam Weale  a  volume  informing;  one  of  mjssionarv 
matters  in  China,  "The  Unknown  God"  (Dodd, 
Mead). 

"The  Chasm,"  by  George  Cram  Cook  (Stokes), 
is  a  many-sided  novel,  first  of  all  a  love  story. 
The  heroine,  clever  and  beautiful  daughter  of  a 
wealthy  American  manufacturer,  has  two  suitors- 
one  a  cultivated  Russian  nobleman,  the  other  a 
refreshing  young  Socialist.  Both  men  have  strong 
natures  and  the  battle  between  them  in  her  heart 
is  an  intensely  personal  one. 

"The  Grain  of  Dust"  (Appleton)  is  a  posthu- 
mous novel  of  the  late  David  Graham  Phillips.  The 
focus  of  interest  is  the  character  of  the  pretty 
typist  with  whom  a  prominent  lawyer  becomes  so 
infatuated  that  he  neglects  his  clients  and  goes 
downhill,  eventually  marrying  her  and  then  ascend- 
ing again.  The  girl  is  a  peculiar  mixture  of  serious- 
ness and  futility;  but  the  author  fails  to  present 
her  as  a  plausible  or  even  intelligible  creation.  The 
story  is  written  with  much  vigor  and  the  author's 
characteristic  spleen. 

A  story  somewhat  too  long  and  too  newapaper- 
ish  in  its  phraseology,  but  with  a  number  of  real 
live  characters  in  it,  is  "Queed"  (Houghlon,  Mif- 
flin) by  Henry  Sydnor  Harrison.  The  author  tells 
how  a  product  of  abstract  book  learning  is  grad- 
ually "made  human  and  has  his  eyes  opened  to 
liFe  and  the  world  around  him." 

"The  Wife  Decides,"  by  Sydney  Wharton 
(Dillingham),  is  a  social  romance  intended  to 
point  out  the  misery  caused  by  divorce  lightly 
undertaken.  The  author,  while  exhibiting  crudi- 
ties of  style,  evidently  possesses  a  sense  of  char- 
acter and  an  ability  to  tell  a  story,  which  he 
should  cultivate. 


TRANSLATIONS 

As  Mr.  Wells'  book  outranks  all  the  others  here 
mentioned  in  respect  of  intellectual  .strength,  so 
does  Marguerite  Audoux's  stand  above  them  all  in 
artistic  effect.  Her  "Marie-Claire"  (Doran)  con- 
stitutes a  sort  oF  half  fictitious  autobiographical 
segment.  The  narrator  tells  how  she  was  reared 
by  nuns,  became  a  farmhand,  did  domestic  work, 
returned  to  the  convent  as  kitchen  maid,  and  then, 
at  eighteen,  started  for  Paris  to  seek  other  occupa- 
tion. Here  the  account  stops.  And  here  too 
seems  to  lie  some  proof  that  the  newly  famous 
Parisian  author-sempstress — for  Mile.  Audoux 
used  to  make  her  living  by  needlework — is  not 
quite  so  simple  a  soul  as  her  discoverers  have  made 
out.  Her  ending  of  the  volume  points  inevitably 
to  the  preconceived  design  of  a  sequel.  Besides, 
the  spirit  of  the  book  is  by  no  means  unsophisti- 
cated. Neither  would  one  regard  the  "recollec- 
tion" of  so  many  exact  details  dating  back  to  the 
fifth  year  of  life  as  especially  spontaneous.  And 
no  narrative  could  be  composed  but  with  extreme 
care  and  deliberation  which  showed  such  a  perfect 
balance  in  all  thines,  such  skillful  intermingling  of 
the  realistic  and  tne  idyllic,  such  fine,  true  tem- 
pering of  both  emotion  and  expression,  such  chas- 
tity and  clarity,  purity  and  perspicuity  of  language. 
Perhaps  concentration  replaced  deliberation.  At 
any  rate,  one  has  in  "Marie-Claire"  a  literary 
work  of  art,  which, — though  it  will  go  unenjoyed 
by  many,  viewing  the  story's  lack  of  liveliness,^ 
will  delight  those  who  value  a  piece  of  writing  for 
its  own  sake,  without  regard  to  the  actual  or 
imagined  character  of  its  author. 

The  discerning  hrm  of  Doran  publishes  also 
Signor  Fogassaro's  posthum<  "   ' 
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tale  by  that  gifted  young  tadj|,  "The  Viper  of 
Milan,  '  somefiow  brings  to  mind  the  name  of 
Sforia.     In  the  days  of  that  Italian  tyrant  does 
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Maurice  Hewlett  lay  hi 
(Srribners).      Captain 
soldier  of  fortune,  who 
well  as  on  the  Continei 
thirst,  sword,  and  nose  e 

of  swashbuckling.  Nasally  and  martially  he  bears 
some  kinship  to  the  redoubtable  Cyrano  de  Ber- 
gerac — but  de  Bcrgerac  neither  masqueraded  as  a 
cardinal  nor  stole  a  horse.  Peter  Vibart,  too, 
roamed  the  road  on  adventure  bent.  It  was  a 
hundred  years  ago  in  rural  England,  that  he  wan- 
dered and  chatted  and  laughed  and  fought  and 


noticed  oa  thi*  pBge) 

luthor  (or  authoress, — for  the  name  signed  is 
ioa>-de-plume)  makes  her  express  in  some  very 

man  and  a  woman,  who  are  both  artists, 
marry,  is  there  any  way  for  the  woman  to  find  her 
true  happiness,  except  in  putting  aside  her  own 
work  altogether,  and  contenting  herself  with  the 
reflected  glory  of  his?  There  is  not,  if  we  are  to 
believe  the  skilfully  woven  argument  (for  the  story 
is  an  argument)  in  Mrs.  Louise  Ctusser  Hale's  story 
entitled  "The  Married  Miss  Worth"  (Harpers). 
The  man  will  not  sacrifice  himself,  Mrs.  Hale 
insists,  and  perhaps — but  the  story  will  tell  why 
she  thinks  that  he  should  not  be  expected  to. 

In  "When  Half-Gods  Go"  (Centuiy)  Helen  R. 
Martin  tells,  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  letters,  the 
otory  of  a  struggle  on  the  part  of  a  disappointed 
bride  to  adjust  her  temperamental  and  ethical 
ideas  to  endurance  of  a  shallow,  philandering 
husband. 

TALES  0¥  VARIED  TENOR 

Many  of  us  rememlKT  how,  long,  long  ago.  our 
tuxslcs  with  French  irregular  verbs  alternated  with 
struggles  to  obtain  the  mastery  of  French  prose,  in 
the  course  of  which  mental  athletics  we  were  des- 
tined to  encounter  Monsieur  Alexandre  Dumas 
Pere  and  his  famous  story  of  Holland,  "La  Tulipt 
Noire."  Whoso  now  would  choose  to  renew  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Stadthoider,  Prince  William 


loved — this  impecunious  young  scholar  who  had  a 
winning  way  that  enchanted  the  beautiful  Char- 
mian  forever.  One  hopes  to  hear  again  from 
Jeffery  Farnol,  who  wrote  said  story  of  "The 
Broad  Highway"  (Little,  Brown), 

'"Denry  the  Audacious"  (Dutton).  an  ingenious 
rogue  who  always  tries  to  escape  the  consequences 
of  his  impudent  tricks,  and  at  last  becomes  Mayor 
of  his  town, — ^with  promise  of  reform, — entirely 
succeeds  in  his  and  Arnold  Bennett's  mission  "to 
cheer  everybody  up,"  "Conrad  in  Quest  of  His 
Youth"  (Kennerley)  among  Bohemian  circles  of 
London  and  elsewhere,  likewise  affords  plentiful 
exhilaration,  although,  be  it  added,  Leonard  Mer- 
rick's sprightly  writings  arc  not  pour  Its  jevnesfiUfS. 
Eden  I'hiilpotts  furnishes  another  of  his  colorful 
and  powerful  Dartmoor  novels,  "Dcmetcrs 
Daughter"  (Lane);  Robert  Hichens  a  piece  of 
occultism  dealing  with  dual  personality,  "The 
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Dweller  on  the  Threshold"  (Century);  and  Put- 
nam Weale  a  volume  informing  one  of  missionary 
matters  in  China,  "The  Unknown  God"  {Dodd, 
Mead). 

"The  Chasm,"  by  George  Cram  Cook  (Stokes), 
is  a  many-sided  novel,  first  of  all  a  love  story. 
The  herome,  clever  and  beautiful  daughter  of  a 
wealthy  American  manufacturer,  has  two  suitors — ■ 
one  a  cultivated  Russian  nobleman,  the  other  a 
refreshing  young  Socialist.  Both  men  have  strong 
natures  and  the  battle  between  them  in  her  heart 
is  an  intensely  personal  one. 

"The Grain  of  Dust"  (Appleton)  is  a  posthu- 
mous novel  of  the  late  David  Graham  Phillips.  The 
focus  of  interest  b  the  character  of  the  pretty 
typist  with  whom  a  prominent  lawyer  becomes  so 
infatuated  that  he  neglects  his  clients  and  goes 
downhill,  eventually  marrying  her  and  then  ascend- 
ing again.  The  girl  is  a  peculiar  mixture  of  serious- 
ness and  futility;  but  the  author  fails  to  present 
her  as  a  plausible  or  even  intelligible  creation.  The 
story  is  written  with  much  vigor  and  the  author's 
characteristic  spleen. 

A  story  somewhat  too  lon^  and  too  newspaper- 
ish  in  its  phraseology,  but  with  a  number  of  real 
live  characters  In  It,  is  "Queed"  (Houghton,  Mif- 
flin} by  Henry  Sydnor  Harrison.  The  author  tells 
how  a  product  of  abstract  book  learning  is  grad- 
ually "made  human  and  has  his  eyes  opened  to 
life  and  the  world  around  him."  - 

"The  Wife  Decides, "  by  Sydney  Wharton 
(Dillingham),  is  a  social  romance  intended  to 
point  out  the  misery  caused  by  divorce  lightly 
undertaken.  The  author,  while  exhibiting  crudi- 
ties of  style,  evidently  possesses  a  sense  of  char- 
acter and  an  ability  to  tell  a  story,  which  he 
should  cultivate. 
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"Leila."  Th£  ^min^tit  Modernist  is  Said  to  have 
intended  it  as  a  recantation.  The  Macmiltan 
Company  issues  a  novel  that  admirably  describes 
the  self-makine  of  a  hard-headed,  coarse-minded 
Holsteiner.  His  materialism  in  some  degree 
recalls  "One  Way  Out,"  at  once  a  less  complex 
and  less  analytical  conception,  however,  ttian 
Frenssen's  "Klaus  Hinrich  Baas."  Gaston  Lc- 
roux's  Phantom  of  the  Opera"  (Bobbs-Merrill) 
affords  a  different  kind  of  entertainment  alto- 
gether. With  the  aforementioned  famous  lyric 
theater  as  place  of  action,  it  provides  all  the  gasps 
and  thrillsadevotecof  "ghost  stories"  could  possi- 
bly ask  for.  "The  Phantom  of  the  Opera"  be- 
longs to  the  genus  "Best  Seller,"— and  is  one. 


A  chronology  of  the  lives  of  certain  wealthy  and 
sophisticated  suburban  New  Yorkers  entitled 
"Robert  Kimberly,"  by  Frank  H.  Spearman 
(Scribners),  contains  characters  that  live,  but  one 
is  tempted  to  ask  what  was  the  use? 

"She  Buildeth  Her  House,"  by  Will  L.  Comfort 


(Lippincott),  tells  of  New  York  literary  and  th«at:- 
rical  people,  and  embodies  some  glowing  descrip- 
tive writing,  particularly  a  long  account  of  tnc 
eruption  of  Mount  Pel6e. 

A  little  "Victorian  historical  perspective"  is 
"Bassett:  A  Village  Chronicle,"  by  S,  G.  Tallen- 
tyre  (Moffat,  Yard).  Bassett  is  a  typical  English 
community  of  seventy  years  ago,  which  the  author 
has  described  with  much  skill  and  spirit. 

In  "The  Last  Battle  Ground"  Dr.  Margaret  S. 
O^an  has  written  a.  careful,  powerful  appeal  for 
total  abstinence,  in  the  form  of  a  love  story  (G.  T. 
Long,  New  York).  Thecharactersaremadetovoic;e 
the  opinions  of  the  author  on  the  question  of  alco- 
holic stimulants.  The  ethical  tone  is  high,  even  if  the 
point  of  view  is  somewhat  priggishly  put  forward , 

The  chief  character  in  "  HowLcslie  Loved,"  by 
Anne  Warner  (Little,  Brown),  is  a  young  and 
charming  American  widow  in  Europe.'  She  visits 
country  nouses  in  England  and  in  Germany,  she 
stays  in  Paris,  and  generally  she  enjoys  herself, 
besides  helping  to  brighten  life  for  many  other 
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BIOGRAPHY    AND   REMINISCENCES 

Next  month  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  the  author  of  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin" 
willbecelebrated.  This  lends  particular  timeliness 
to  the  appearance  of  the  story  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  life,' 
by  her  son,  Charles  Edward  Stowe,  and  her  grand- 
son, Lyman  Beecher  Stowe,  which  has  just  ap- 
peared. The  authors  of  this  charmingly  written 
volume  have  not  followed  the  usual  method  em- 
ployed in  biographies,  that  is,  the  chronological 
one.  They  have  told  the  story  of  the  dramatic 
career  of  this  extraordinary  woman  as  though  she 
was  the  heroine  of  a  novel.  There  are  many  in- 
timate revelations  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  her 
son  which  have  never  before  been  committed  to 
writing,  but  which  add  to  the  fascination  of  this 
book.  There  are  a  number  of  illustrations,  one  of 
which  we  reproduce  herewith. 

Once  in  a  while,  in  this  age  which  prides  itself 
so  much  upon  its  skill  in  demolishing  reputations, 
we  come  upon  some  writer  with  a  constructive  pen 
who  rescues  a  great  name  from  undeserved  re- 
proach. Professor  William  Cleaver  Wilkinson,  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  poet,  critic,  and  writer, 
has  written  a  volume  of  historical  essays,  the  chief 
one  of  which  is  devoted  to  the  vindication  of 
Daniel  Webster,'  This  statesman.  Professor  Wil- 
kinson thinks,  should  be  praised,  not  blamed,  for 
his  famous  Seventh  of  March  Speech,  and  for  his 
support  of  the  fugitive  slave  law.  Webster,  more- 
over, though  not  faultless,  was  a  pure  and  good 
man  in  his  private  character,  by  no  means.  Pro- 
fessor Wilkinson  insists,  the  intemperate  man  he  is 
popularly  misconceived  to  have  been. 

Just  before  his  death,  the  late  John  La  Farge 
handed  to  Mr.  Royal  Cortissoz,  a  friend  of  twenty 
years'    standing,    a    vast   amount    of   notes   and 


memoranda,  reminiscences,  and  hitherto  unpub- 
lished sketches,  for  biographical  purposes.  This 
material,  Mr.  Cortissoz,  who  is  himself  a  well- 
known  critic  of  art  and  literature,  has  embodied 
in  a  brilliantly  written,  intimate  study  of  La  Farge.' 
The  volume  is  illustrated  with  reproductions  in 
photogravure. 

A  series  of  intimate,  frank  talks  on  the  theater, 
with  some  exceedingly  interesting   r 
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orieinally  appeared  in  the  forin  of  a  number  of 
articles  in  a  magazine,  have  been  collected  by  Mr. 
Daniel  Frohman,  and  published  in  a  book,  which 
he  has  entitled  "Memories  of  a  Manager."'  Mr. 
Frohman  makes  no  attempt  to  give  a  literary  pre- 
sentment of  ideas  and  criticisms  of  the  siage  and 
lis  people,  but  merciya  statement  of  facts,  incidents 
and  experiences  of  stage  life,  he  tells  us,  and  some 
random  observations,  the  result  of  twcnty'live 
years  of  theater  management.  The  book  is 
copiously  illustrated.  It  also  has  an  appendix 
consistine  of  lists  of  names  and  casts  of  players  in 
notewortny  productions. 

A  new  addition  to  the  already  voluminous  litera- 
ture about  the  Imperial  family  of  Germany  comes 
to  us  from  the  pen  of  an  Englishman  who  was  born 
in  Berlin,  and  lived  many  years  in  the  German 
capital,  while  his  father  was  engaged  in  teaching 
seamanship  to  Prussian  naval  cadets.  Mr.  E.  A. 
Brayley  Hodgetts.  who  has  already  written  a  work 
on  "The  Court  of  Russia  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury," entitles  this  present  volume  "The  House  of 
the  Hohenzollern,  Two  Centuries  of  Berlin  Court 
Life."'  Mr.  Brayley  Hodgetts  was  impelled  in 
writing  this  book  by  the  laudable  motive  of 
making  Germany  better  known  to  England  and 
Englishmen.  The  volume  is  illustrated  with 
portraits. 

Once  more,  this  time  by  a  distinguished  London 
barrister,  the  famous,  or  infamous  Captain  Kidd 
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in^ly  apparent  in  these  days  of 
Kientinc  management.  To  th^ 
busy  farmer,  used  to  working^ 
outdoors,  it  may  be  irksome 
to  keep  accounts,  but  some  fortn 
of  bookkeeping,  however  simple. 
must  be  adapted  to  enable  him 
to  know  just  where  his  profit  or 
his  loss  comes  in,  and  how  he 
stands  at  any  particular  time- 
One  of  the  most  "atisfactory 
treatises  on  this  subject  of  farm 
accounting  is  by  Professor  J.  A. 
Bexell.'  of  the  Oregon  Agricul- 
tural College.  The  book  is 
divided  into  four  parts, — 
"Financial  Accounts,"  "Cost 
Accounts  and  Special  P,£Cords," 
"  Business  Organisation,  Corre- 
spondence, and  Forms."  and 
Useful  Tables."  Three  systems 
of  bookkeeping  are  explained.— 
single  entry,  modified  double 
entry,  and  full  double  entry.  A 
liberal  supply  of  exercises  and 
illustration  lessons  for  each 
method  is  provided.  Professor 
Bexell's  book  is  publbhed  by 
the  Home  Correspondence 
School  of  Springfield,  Mass., 
which  also  issues  a  binder*  con- 
taining a  complete  set  of  forms 
with  printed  headings  for  the 
various    farm     and     household 


AGRICULTURE  AND  OUT'OP-DOOR  LIFE 

The  Home  Correspondence  School  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  publishes  for  its  agricultural  course  a  com- 
prehensive three-volume  work  by  Professor  Wil- 
liam P.  Brooks,'  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Agri- 
cultural College.  The  first  volume  deals  with 
"Soils  and  How  to  Treat  Them,"  the  second  is  de- 
voted to  "  Fertilizers  and  Farm  Crops,"  and  the 
third  treats  of  "Animal  Husbandry,  This  is  a 
helpful  and  valuable  set  of  books  to  any  one  taking 
up  (he  study  of  agriculture.  Each  volume 
tains  a  vast  amount  of  information  presented 
clear  and  simple  manner.  The  volumes  eo 
detail  on  the  subject  of  soils  and  Ihi 
the  various  tools  and  their  uses,  the  different  kinds 
of  fenilizers,  their  composition  and  methods  of 
handling;  (arm  crops,  and  their  cultivation  and 
value.  The  volume  on  animal  husbandry  describes 
the  various  breeds  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs, 
and  poultry,  and  how  to  feed  and  care  (or  (hem.  A 
considerable  section  of  the  third  volume  is  de- 
voted to  dairy  husbandry  and  all  that  relates  to 
that  subject. 

The  fact  that  (arming  is  a  business  and  must  lie 
conducted  on  business  lines  is  becoming  increas- 


A  volume  that  goes  somewhat 
in  detail  into  the  science  of 
plant  and  animal  nutrition, 
thoilgh  not  in  technical  language, 
is  "The  Feeding  o(  Crops  and 
Stock,"'  by  A.  D.  Ha!!,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Rothamsted  Experi- 
mental Station,  England.  This 
ceding  page)  jg    g    ^neral      introduction     to 

the  science  of  growing  crops 
and  feeding  animals,  outlining  the  theory  of 
nutrition,  first  o(  the  plant,  then  o(  the  animal. 
The  !)ook  is  intended  to  give  the  student  o(  agri- 
culture a  genemi  (ramework  of  ideas  liefore  he 
enters  on  a  more  detailed  study  of  agricultural 
chemistry,  and  for  the  practical  farmer,  also,  who 
wants  to  learn  the  processes  by  which  his  crops  and 
stock  make  their  growth.  Among  the  topics 
treated  are:  "What  the  plant  Is  made  of,"  the 
work  of  the  leaf  and  the  root,"  composition  of  the 

filant,  origin  and  nature  and  composition  of  soils, 
oods  and  their  utilization  by  the  animal,  fertilizers, 
milk,  butter,  and  cheese. 

"Fundamentals  of  Agriculture,"*  edited  by 
James  Edward  Halligan,  chemist  in  charge  at  the 
Louisiana  State  Experiment  Station,  covers  prac- 
tically the  whole  subject  of  agriculture.  The  chap- 
ters have  been  contributed  by  experts  in  each  par- 
ticular field,  and  treat  of  the  soil,  fertilizers,  farm 
crops,  live  stock  and  dairying,  feeds  and  feeding, 
trees  and  the  garden,  plant  diseases,  insects  and 
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birds,  and  miscellaneous  topics.  Each  chapter  in  gardening  during  the  last  five  years,  in  caring 
consists  of  a  number  of  sections  dealing  with  the  for  thejgrass  and  evergreens;  arranging  flowers  to 
subdivisions  of  the  subject.  The  editor's  idea  in  secure  constant  color  effects;  raising  plants  and 
making  this  book  was  to  present  the  fundamentals  trees  from  seeds;  and  the  use  of  fertilizers.  The 
of  agriculture  in  a  satisfactory  way  and  supply  the  book  contains  a  most  interesting  chapter  on  the 
student  with  the  best  information  obtainable,  i  An  wild  garden,  and  concludes  with  a  sort  of  running 
appendix  contains  a  useful  list  of  Government  catalogue  of  the  shrubs,  vines,  plants  and  bulbs 
bulletins,  farm  books  and  periodicals,  and  statis-  which  have  been  successfully  grown  by  Mrs.  Ely. 
tical  and  analytical  tables  on  live  stock,  crops,  feed,  In  "A  White  Paper  Garden,"*  Sara  Andrew 
and  fertilizers.  Shafer  gives  expression  to  a  series  of  reflections 

"ThePracticalCountry  Gentleman"' by  Edward  inspired  by  the  successive  months  of  the  year. 
K.  Parkinson,  is  "a  handbook  for  the  owner  of  a  These  suggestive  and  entertaining  pages  are  illus- 
country  estate,  large  or  small."  It  is  a  handy  little  trated  from  photographs  by  Frances  and  Mary 
volume  containing  much  useful  information  for  the  Allen. 

man  who  wishes  to  make  the  farming  section,  as  A  timely  work  of  a  semi- technical  nature  is  a 
distinguished  from  the  residential  or  "park"  section  newvolume  on  "Shade  Trees  in  Towns  and  Cities,"* 
of  the  estate,  yield  something  more  than  the  mere  by  William  Solotaroflf,  who  is  secretary  and  super- 
fun  of  farming.  Farm  buildings,  with  plans,  the  intendent  of  the  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  Shade  Tree 
question  of  water  supply,  the  kind  of  stock  to  buy  Commission.  In  .this  work  full  directions  are 
— horses,  cows,  pigs,  fowls — and  how  to  feed  and  given  regarding  the  selection,  planting  and  care  of 
rare  for  them,  crops,  fertilizers,  and  tools  needed, —  shade  trees  as  applied  to  the  art  of  tree  decora- 
all  these  are  covered.  Attention  is  also  given  to  tion;  their  diseases  and  remedies;  and  their  munic- 
the  marketing  of  farm  products,  winter  work  in  ipal  control  and  supervision.  The  planting  of 
glass  houses,  and  the  cultivation  of  high-priced  trees  for  ornament  and  shade  has  been,  during  the 
specialties.  The  author  intends  his  book  as  a  help  past  few  years,  a  matter  of  immediate  interest  in 
to  the  inexperienced  in  avoiding  some  of  the  stum-  many  American  cities.  In  the  State  of  New 
bling  blocks  that  often  prove  so  discouraging.  Jersey  alone  there  are  now  thirty-one  towns  and 

Laura  Rose  is  a  demonstrator  and  lecturer  in  cities  that  have  shade  tree  departments.  The 
dairying  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  at  Shade  Tree  Commission  of  East  Orange,  of  which 
Guelph,  Ontario.  She  has  devoted  the  past  fiteen  the  author  is  secretary,  was  organized  in  the  spring 
years  to  promoting  agricultural  interests,  espe-  of  1904,  and  was  the  third  in  the  State.  In  1907 
cially  dairying.  She  has  done  much  farmer's  insti-  Pennsylvania  passed  a  shade-tree  law  modeled 
tute  work  in  Canada,  organizing  many  women's  after  the  New  Jersey  statute,  and  within  the  last 
institutes  in  the  Dominion,  and  for  three  seasons  three  or  four  years  the  cities  of  Buffalo,  St.  Louis, 
has  lectured  on  dairying  in  New  York  State.  All  Chicago,  and  New  Orleans  have  established  shade- 
this  while  she  has  been  gathering  material  for  her  tree  departments.  For  all  such  organizations  this 
book  entitled  "Farm  Dairying,"  *a  readable  little   book  is  a  needed  manual. 

volume  giving  in  simple,  concise  form  just  the  sort  Dr.  L.  H.  Bailey's  little  book  on  "The  Country- 
of  information  about  dairying  which  any  one  inter-  Life  Movement  in  the  United  States"^  is  a  useful 
ested  in  the  subject  would  wish  to  know.  Begin-  and  timely  contribution  to  the  present  discussion 
ning  with  dairy  agriculture  in  general,  the  author  of  many  problems  which  concern  the  future  of  our 
takes  up  such  topics  as  the  cow  stable,  the  cow,  rural  population.  Dr.  Bailey  makes  a  sharp  dis- 
the  vanous  breecfs,  calving,  feeding,  fodder  crops,  tinction  between  this  movement  and  the  so-called 
silo  and  silage,  water  supply,  milk  and  milking,  back-to-the-land  agitation  which  he  regards  as 
•  butter  making,  the  milk  trade,  cheese  making,  primarily  a  city  or  town  impulse  expressing  the 
dairy  by-products,  and  diseases  of  the  cow  and  desire  of  "townspeople  to  escape,  or  of  cities  to 
their  treatment,  beside  a  great  many  other  things  find  relief,  or  of  real  estate  dealers  to  sell  land." 
.naturally  connected  with  the  subject  of  dairying.  He  is  also  skeptical  as  to  the  propaganda  to  de- 
The  book  is  amply  supplied  with  diagrams  and  crease  the  cost  of  living  by  sending  more  persons 
photographic  illustrations.  It  may  be  obtained  to  the  land  on  the  assumption  that  more  products 
from  the  author  direct  by  mail  for  f  1.35.  will  thereby  be  secured  for  the  world's  markets. 

^  A  bright  little  booklet  in  green  and  red,  is  en-  Dr.  Bailey  is  not  particularly  eager  to  discourage 
titled  "The  Boy  Gardeners."*  The  boys  themselves,  this  agitation,  but  the  more  fundamental  problems, 
in  boyish  language,  but  in  a  thoroughly  business-  in  his  view,  are  those  which  concern  the  people 
like  way,  tell  about  their  gardening  operations  who  now  comprise  rural  society.  In  other  words, 
both  as  to  the  field  work  and  the  financial  conduct  he  believes  that  the  open  country  must  solve  its 
of  the  business.     Attractive  illustrations  show  the   own  problems. 

various  stages  of  their  enterprise.  The  authors  In  this  connection  we  welcome  a  new  edition  of 
naively  explain:  "We  had  this  book  printed  to  Dr.  Bailey's  "The  Outlook  to  Nature,"'  in  which 
answer  questions  about  our  work  and  also  to  sell  the  size  of  the  volume  has  been  somewhat  reduced, 
and  make  money" — so  you  may  buy  the  little  since  more  of  the  incidental  subjects  are  treated 
booklet  for  fifteen  cents.  more  fully  in  other  books  now  combined  with  it  to 

Among  recent  writers  on  garden  topics,  none  is   make  the  so-called  Rural  Outlook  Set. 
more  favorably  known  than  Mrs.  Helena  Ruther-  «^x^,^,  ^^  *^„>  ,^,  ,«»,.^ 

furd  Ely,  the  author  of  "A  Woman's  Hardy  Gar-  SOCIOLOGY  and  politics 

den  '^  and  other  works  in  the  same  field.  In  the  A  great  deal  of  popular  attention  has  been  drawn 
little  volume  entitled  "The  Practical  Flower  Gar-  to  the  magazine  and  newspaper  articles,  in  which, 
den,"*  Mrs.  Ely  gives  the  results  of  her  experience   during  the  past  year  or  so.   Miss  Molly  Elliot 

»The   Practical  Country  Gentleman.     By   Edward   K.  •  A  White  Paper  Garden.     By  Sara  Andrew  Shafer.     A. 

ParWnson.     A.  9-  McCliM.     189  pp..  111.     $1.26.  O.  McOlurg.     2d2  pp.,  Ul.     $2.50. 

««1  *^*"?,.  "*i^i?**     ®y  Laura  Rose.     A.  O.  McClurg.  •  Shade  Trees  In  Towns  and  Cities.    By  WllUam  Solotar- 

.fiS-S-     ^'^^-              «,w    «       .  «     ^      ^  o**-     New  York:  John  WUeyft  Sons.     287  pp..  ill.     $3. 

..1     ^^®  ^°7  Gardeners.     The  Boys*  Garden  Co.     44  pp..  »  The  Country  Life  Movement.    By  L.  H.  Bailey.     Mao- 

^'     IS  «g°5»i,     .  «           ^     ^          «    „  .  miUan.     220  pp.     $1.26. 

«..  The  Practical  Plower  Garden.     By  Helena  Rutherford  •  The  Outlook  to  Nature.    By  L.  H.  Bailey.    Macmillan. 

Ely.     Macmillan.     304  pp.,  ill.     $2.  196  pp.     $1.26.                             ..                       .r                     — • 
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Sea  well  has  vigorously  expressed  her  opposition  to  THE  pine  arts 
the  granting  of  the  franchise  to  women.     Un- 
doubtedly this  question  is  one  of  the  most  absorb-  "Schools  of  Painting,"*  by  Mary  Innes,  with  at 
ing  and  important  now  engaging  the  attention  of  chapter  on  American  schools  of  painting  and  fur- 
the  civilized  world.     Miss  Sea  well's  recent  book —  ther  additional  material  by  Charles  de  Kay.  pre- 
]* The  Ladies*  Battle"* — -is  frankly,  vigorously,  and  sents  an  historical  survey  of  the  entire  period  of 
in  many  parts,  convincingly,  anti-sunrage.     It  is  modern  art,  which  period  is  estimated  to  be  about 
perhaps  the  first  really  comprehensive  book  on  the  five  hundred  years.    Miss  Innes  writes  with  exceed- 
anti  side  of  the  argument.     Her  thesis  may  be  ing  mastery  of  the  art  of  swift,  pictorial  detail, 
summed  up  in  the  second  sentence  of  the  first  Her  pen  never  lags  and  in  her  expknations  of  the 
chapter  of  the  book:  "the  suffragists  .  .  .  while  technicalities  of  a  picture  she  never  loses  si^ht  of 
they  propose  a  stupendous  governmental  change,  the  soul  of  the  work  or  its  essential  meaning  in  the 
have  little  knowledge  of  the  fundamentals  of  gov-  history  of  men  and  events.     The  text  of  this  vol- 
ernment,  the  evolution  of  representation,  the  his-  umeprog^sses  in  its  delineation  of  painting  through 
tory  of  p>olitics,  or  the  genesis,  scope,  and  meaning  the  periods  of  the  various  schools,  from  the  early 
of  suffrage."  Christian  period,  when  the  legends  of  the  saints 

Ever  since  the  famous  Italian  Lombroso,  by  his  and  martyrs  served  the  artist's  brush,  down  to  the 
epoch-making  work  on  the  abnormal  man,  raised  awakening  of  art  in  Italy — Giotto,  Fra  Angelico, 
criminology  to  the  dignity  of  a  science,  there  have  Raphael,  Da  Vinci,  Michael  Angelo  and  on  to  the 
been  many  works  of  independent  investigators  and  Venetian,  Flemish,  Spanish  and  French  masters, 
thinkers  on  the  subject,  who,  however,  have  gener-  The  English  landscape  painters  who  followed 
ally  retraced  their  steps  to  the  monumental  work  of  swiftly  upon  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge, — Cozens, 
the  Italian  student.  The  two  noteworthy  volumes  Turner,  and  Constable, — ^fumish  a  chapter  that  is 
on  the  social  causes  of  crime  and  its  physical  and  an  inspiration  and  a  delight.  We  behold  them  as 
mental,  as  well  as  moral  effects,  have  recently  a  part  of  the  great  revolt  from  the  deadly  rational- 
appeared.  In  the  "Modern  Criminal  Science  ism  of  the  eighteenth  century,  as  pioneers  of  the 
Series,"  which  is  being  published  under  the  aus-  "intimate  relations  that  exist  between  man  and 
pices  of  the  American  Institute  of  Criminal  Law  nature,"  and  as  the  first  men  to  translate  into  paint 
and  Criminology,  Little,  Brown  &  Company  have  the  sip^nificance  of  great  emotion.  The  chapter  on 
brought  out  an  English  translation  (by  Henry  P.  American  schools  of  painting  by  Mr.  de  Kay  is 
Horton)  of  Lombroso's  "Crime:  Its  Causes  and  sufficiently  vital  and  comprehensive  to  stimulate 
Remedies."*  In  this  volume  Lombroso  himself  de-  a  general  interest  in  American  pictures.  He  has 
clares  he  has  attempted  to  complete  and  systema-  not  forgotten  to  do  justice  to  men  who,  like  Louis 
tize  all  reforms  that  deal  with  the  criminal  "in  Loeb,  the  illustrator  turned  symbolist-painter,  died 
accordance  with  the  data  of  biography  and  sociol-  before  the  promise  of  their  youth  could  be  fulfilled 
ogy."  There  is  an  introduction  to  the  volume  by  by  the  work  of  a  ripe  maturity.  Emphasis  is 
Dr.  Maurice  Parmelee,  of  the  University  of  Mis-  placed  on  the  fact  that  America  is  holding  her  own 
souri.     The  second  volume  is  entitled  "Criminal  in  the  realm  of  art. 

Man."*     It  is  a  summary  of  the  classifications  of  "Let  music  be  the  first  of  all  languages  and 

Lombroso  by  his  daughter  Gina,  Madam  Ferrero.  rhythm,  and  secondly  tone;  but  not  vice- versa,  and 

moreover  to  strive  to  force  music  into  the  con- 

A  MANUAL  OF  THE  FLYING  MACHINE  sciousness  of  the  hearer  and  create  there  those  im- 
pressions so  admirable  and  so  much  praised  by  the 

"  In  less  than  a  year  from  the  date  when  Bleriot  ancients."     Thus  wrote  Caccini  in  his  "Nuove 

flew  over  the  English  Channel," — says  Waldemar  Musiche,"  in  the  year  1601,  and  thus,  in  other 

Kaempffert  in  "The  New  Art  of  Flying,"*    "the  words,  writes  Mr.  W.  J.  Henderson  in  a  scholarly 

actual  sales  of  flying  machines  outnumbered  the  and  authoritative  study  of  early   Italian   music 

actual  sales  of  automobiles  in  the  first  year  of  their  entitled  "Forerunners  of  Italian  Opera."*   We  are 

commercial  development."     It  seems  but  yester-  guided  through  the  crudities  of  medieval  music  in 

day   when   the   first   few   automobiles   lumbered  the  age  when  the  lyric  drama  rising  from  three 

heavily  along  their  uncertain  way.    To-day  they  sources, — ^the  aristocracy,  religion,  and  the  people, 

are  everywhere  and  used  for  every  possible  pur-  — divided  into  the  secular  music-drama  and  the 

pose.     Will  it  be  the  same  with  flying  machines?  religious  or  liturgical  music-drama.     While  some 

Perhaps.     At  any  rate,  the  art  of  flying  is  advanc-  attention  is  paid  to  German  and  French  plays,  the 

ing  so  rapidly  that  new  books  on  the  subject  appear  greater  part  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  Italy, 

at  frequent  intervals.     Mr.  Kaempffert's  volume  Music  lovers  and  students  will  find  delight  in  Mr. 

is  a  popular  and  interesting  treatment  of  the  sub-  Henderson's    analysis    of    the     fifteenth-century 

ject,  beginning  with  the  gliders  of  Lilientlial  and  music,  the  music  of  the  period  of  Jacopo  Sannazaro 

Chanute  and  ending  very  properly  with  a  chapter  and    his  Arcadia,  when  "the  solemn  ecclesiastic 

on  the  future  of  flying.    The  author  takes  up  some  prose  of  the  world  was  turned  into  happy,  pagan 

points  that  are  perhaps  especially  puzzling  to  the  song,  when  the  very  music  of  the  church  went  out 

fly,"  "Howanaeroi 

turn,"  and   "Aeroplane  motors."     Although  .  . 

tended  chiefly  to  explain  in  a  simple  manner  the  dramatic  poem  of  434  lines,  whose  classic  story  has 

dynamics  of  the  flying  machine,  the  book  does  not  been  a  favorite  with  musical  composers  down  to 

overlook  the  romantic  aspect  of  aviation.  Gluck. 

• * '  *  Sacred  Symbols  in  Art "  ^  is  a  carefully  prepared 

>  The  Ladies'  Battle.  By  Molly  Elliot  Seawell.  Mac-  handbook  which  interprets  the  symbolism  in 
mlllan  Oo.     119  pp.     $1.                                                            5- 1 

<  Grime:    Its  CauseB  and  Remedies.     By  Oesare  Lom-  *  Schools  of  Painting.     Mary  Innes.     Edited  by  Charles 

broso.     Little,  Brown  &  Oo.     471pp.     $4.50.  de  Kay.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     408Dp.j,ilL     $2.50. 

>  Oriminal  Man.  By  Oina  Lombroso  Ferrero.  O.  P.  •  Forerunners  of  Italian  Opera.  Mr.  W.  J.  Hendenon. 
Putnam's  Sons.     3S3  pp..  111.     $2.  Henry  Holt  &  Oo.     343  pp.     $1.25  net. 

_ « The  New  Art  of  Flying.     By  Waldemar  Kaempfltert.  '  Sacred  Symbols  in  Art.     Blixabeth  aoldsmith.     Q.  P. 

Dodd.  Mead  &  Oo.    29lpp..iU.    $1.50.  Putnam's  Sons.     283  pp.,  lU.    $1.75. 
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religious  art.  Symbols  were  used  in  the  early 
works  of  art  not  only  as  emblems  of  particular 
saints, and  martyrs,  but  also  as  an  expression  of 
incidents  in  their  lives.  Without  some  knowledec 
of  these  symbols  much  of  the  significance  of  reli- 
gious pictures  must  necessarily  be  lost.  Just  at  the 
present  time,  when  there  is  such  keen  interest  in  the 
revival  of  the  study  of  Biblical  history,  this  hand- 
bixjk  comes  with  refreshing  interest.  Who  docs 
not  wish  to  know  the  beautiful,  old  legiends  of  the 
saints,— the  stories  of  St.  Agnes  and  St,  Dorothy, 
St.  George  and  the  youthful  St.  Sebastian?  These 
legends  have  become  a  part  of  our  world-literature 
and  their  influence  has  always  been  for  good.  The 
book  includes  the  symbols  and  legends  of  the  Ma- 
donna and  a  description  of  the  significance  of  color 
in  religious  art,  and  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  sym- 
bols is  given  in  the  fore  part  of  the  book.  The  in- 
formation is  compact,  concise;  the  illustrations  are 
frequent  and  beautifully  reproduced.  It  can  be 
especially  recommended  to  those  who  intend  to 
visit  European  art  museums. 

LITERATURE 

"World  Literature"'  conceived  from  the  English 
point  of  view  is  placed  before  us  in  brilliant  and 
epigrammatical  style  by  Richard  G,  Moulton,  Pro- 
fessor of  Literature  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 

He  takes  the  entire  literary  field  as  conceived  and  molly  eli 

understood  by  the  English-speaking  peoples  and  (Author  of 'The  Ladies' 

enlarges  upon  its  realization  as  a  unity.    Starting 

with  the  Hellenic  and  Hebraic  literatures  with  afraid  to  speak  with  perfect  frankness  on  contro- 
their  sources  in  the  Semitic  and  Aryan  races,  he  verted  subjects,  nor  to  admit  with  as  great  frank- 
convergcs  them  into  modern  English  literature  and  ness  his  ignorance — our  ignorance — of  so  much  on 
European  culture.  The  transitions  are  handled  which  the  Bible  and  other  sources  of  human  knowl- 
with  clever  workmanship  and  great  breadth  of  per-  edge  are  silent.  He  states  clearly  what  we  may 
Bpective.  The  Bible  is  considered  as  the  autobiog-  assume  to  know,  and  with  as  much  clearness  ad- 
raphy  of  a  spiritual  evolution;  classic  epic  and    mits  what  we  do  not  know. 

tragedy  are  arranged  In  the  order  ot  their  story  to  A  novel,  but  eminently  practical  and  very  useful 
show  the  unity  that  carries  us  across  from  the  Latin  method  of  educating  ;young  .people,  in  the  true 
and  the  Greek  productions  to  modernity,  to  "our  sense  of  the  word,  on  subjects  of  a  more  abstract 
sweetest  Shakespeare."  The  crystallization  of  nature  than  are  taught  in  the  schools,  has  been 
literary  material  is  explained  and  the  results  stated  adopted  by  Jessie  E.  Sampler,  in  her  book  "The 
in  charts  and  diagrams.  Through  the  romance  of  Seekers."'  A  number  of  normal,  average  boysand 
the  East,  the  myths  of  the  Northern  Sagas,  the  lore  girls  of  fifteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age  get  together 
of  China  and  Japan,  Dante,  Milton,  and  Goethe,  and  frankly  give  their  opinions,  and  ask  such  ques- 
and  on  down  to  Macaulay,  Emerson,  Saint  Beuve,  tions  as  occur  to  them  about  God,  the  world,  life, 
Carlyle,  and  the  Romanticists,  runs  the  world  doubt,  humanity,  immortality,  conscience,  and 
story  of  English  literature.  The  volume  is  written  other  of  the  great  non-physical  problems  that  tax 
alike  for  the  formal  student  and  busy  men  and  our  age.  There  is  a  certain  clearness  of  vision  and 
women  who  browse  upon  learning  in  moments  of  careful  touch  shown  by  the  author,  who  was  the 
leisure.  Quite  apart  from  its  mass  of  fact  knowl-  leader  of  the  group,  that  makes  her  conclusions 
edge,  it  contains  an  appreciation  of  the  dim  ideals  Very  helpful.  She  sets  her  pupils  to  thinking,  as 
that  move  slowly  over  the  babel  ot  the  ages  in  forms  well  as  to  receiving,  to  quote  Professor  Josiah 
of  unchanging  beauty,  or,  in  Mr.  Moulton's  words,  Royce,  who  contributes  the  preface  to  the  book 
"in  a  series  of  luminous  reflections."  "they  are  thus  prepared  for  a  variety  of  future 

religious  and   philosophical  experiences,  and   yet 
THE  PHILOSOPHY  OP  LIFE  they  ar^  kept  in  touch  with  that  love  and  hope  of 

unity  which  alone  can  justify  the  existence  of  our 
A  rather  unusual  theological  book,  or  to  be  more  very  doubts,  of  our  philosophical  disputes,  and  of 
accurate,  religious  treatise,  in  which  the  author  our  modern  complications  of  life." 
tries  to  examine  dispassionately  all  that  the  Scrip-  Helen  R.  Albee,  who  has  written  of  craft  and 
ture  has  to  say  concerning  life  after  death  is  en-  garden  with  practical  knowledge,  now  offers  "The 
titled  "The  Gospel  of  the  Hereafter,"'  The  author  Gleam,"' a  book  of  spiritual  autobiography.  She 
is  the  Reverend  J.  Paterson  Smyth,  who  has  writ-  tells  ua  frankly  and  simply  of  her  own  spiritual 
ten  a  number  of  books  on  modern , religious  prob-  groping  after  truth  and  of  the  final  peace  gained  by 
lems,  and  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  contributed  patient  effort  and  an  unswerving  fidelity  to  spir 
to  this  Review  for  May,  our  article  on  the  "Three  itual  ideals.  After  quoting  from  a  letter  of  Emer- 
Centuries  of  the  English  Bible."    Dr.  Smyth  is  not    son's  to  her  father,  she  writes;  "There  is  a  Super- 

■  World   LLtcntnre.     R.   G.  Moulton.     Mumillui   Co.        '  The   Seekem,     By   Jessie    E.    Sampler. 

601pp.     (1.75  Dec.  MJlrhell  Konnprley.     .102  pp.     SI.Z.?. 

>  The  Ooepel  ot  the  Herufter.  .  By  Rev,  J.  PateraoD        'The  Oleun.     By  Helen  K.  Albee.     Hear] 

amyth.     fiemlng  H.  Bevell  Co.    224  pp.     tl.  321  pp.     S1.25. 
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Cadmean  alphabet,  which  when  one  has  learned 
the  characters,  he  will  find  as  it  were  secretly  in- 
scribed, Look  where  he  will;  not  onlv  in  books  and 
temples,  but  in  all  waste  places  and  in  the  dust  of 
the  earth.  Happy  he  who  can  read  it,  for  he  will 
never  be  lonely  or  thoughtless  again."  Mrs. 
Albee  has  discovered  the  key  to  this  alphabet  that 
guides  the  seeker  to  a  full  realization  of  the  spir- 
itual universe.  She  writes:  "Matter  is  the  sacred 
symbol  through  which  the  soul  b  to  be  educated. 
He  who  would  excel  in  other  than  common  things, 
who  desires  to  progress  until  he  can  use  constructive 
thought  power,  which  transcends  physical  forces, 
must  obey  the  requirements  of  Nature  in  observing 
order,  economy,  utility,  beauty  and  proportion. 
Mrs.  Albee  has  realized  that  in  order  to  teach  things 
of  good  report  it  is  necessary  to  embody  right 
principles  in  a  record  of  human  life.  The  greatest 
thing  literature  can  do  for  us  is  to  reveal  the  life  of 
a  good  and  worthy  person,  who  through  patience 
and  faith  has  learned  to  control  environment  and 
destiny. 

TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION 

Perhaps  the  most  illuminating  articles  on  the 
Far  East  that  have  recently  appeared  In  any  Amer- 
ican pcrioilical  are  those  that  have  been  running 
during  the  last  few  months,  in  Scribner's.  The 
author  of  these  articles,  Mr.  Price  Collier,  has  em- 
bodied his  observations  during  a  year  spent  in  the 
Orient  in  an  intensely  interesting  volume  entitled 
"The  West  in  the  East  from  an  American  Point  of 
View."'  Mr.  Collier  gives  special  attention  in  this 
work  to  the  problems  of  modern  India,  and  to 
most  Americans  his  presentation  of  the  difficulties 
that  beset  the  British  Government  in  that  country 
will  have  all  the  charm  of  novelty.  In  his  dis- 
cussion of  the  recent  progress  made  by  China  and 
Japan  the  author  imparts  sound  advice  to  his  own 
countrymen  as  to  the  proper  American  attitude 
toward  Oriental  civilization.  On  the  whole,  Mr. 
Collier  has  made  a  useful  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  Oriental  conditions. 

Those  who  are  contemplating  a  trip  to  Italy 
could  not  possibly  do  better,  we  take  it,  than  to  get 
a  copy  of  Henry  James  Forman's  "The  Ideal  Ital- 
ian Tour,"'  to  read  it  thoroughly  before  starting,  to 
take  it  with  them  and  reread  it  on  the  way.  This 
atimulatingly  and  charmingly  written  httle  volume 
supplies  just  the  proper  mixture  of  history,  art 
lore,  and  practical  information  based  on  actual 
experience,  that  is  needed  by  the  traveler.  There 
is  an  appendix  which  gives  the  titles  of  some  useful 
books  on  Italy,  and  a  comprehensive  and  useful 

Among  the  recently  issued  noteworthy  )>ook3  on 
the  Orient  by  travelers  and  students,  may  be  men- 
tioned "China's  Story  in  Myth,  Legend,  Art  and 
Annals,"*  by  Professor  William  Elliot  Grilfis,  which 
is  lai^ely  historical;  "TheObviousOricnt,"*by  Dr. 
Albert  Bushnell  Hart  (of  the  chair  of  the  Science 
of  Government  in  Harvard),  which  is  largely  a 
traveler's  first  impressions  of  Japan  and  China  and 
the  Philippines,  and  "Aspects  of  Islam,"'  by  Dr. 
Duncan   Black  Macdonald,  of  the  University  of 


Hartford  Seminary,  which  is  largely  made  up  of 
appreciations  of  missionary  work  among  the 
Mohammedan  peoples  of  Asia  and  Africa. 

Noteworthy  books  of  travel  and  description 
recently  issued  include"Cathedralsof  Spain  •  by 
John  A.  Gade,  handsomely  illustrated;  "Labra- 
dor: Its  Discovery,  Exploration  and  Develop- 
ment,"' by  W.  G.  Goslmg,  illustrated;  "Across 
South  America,"'  by  Professor  Hiram  Bingham 
(Yale),  Illustrated  from  photographs;  "  Impressions 
of  Mexico  with  Brush  and  Pen,"*  by  Mary  Barton, 
illustrated ;  "A  Summer  Flight,"  "  by  Frederick  A. 
Bisbee,  dealing  with  a  rapid  European  tour  in 
England  and  on  the  continent;  "The  Face  of 
Manchuria,  Korea,  and  Russian  Turkestan,""  by 
E.  G.  Kemp,  illustrated  in  color;  "  Yoaemite 
Trails,""  by  J.  Smeaton  Chase,  with  illustrations 
from  photographs;  "New  England,""  edited  by 
George  French,  illustrated;  and  "East  and  West,"" 
by  Stanton  Davis  Kirkham,  referring  to  the  Easlera 
and  Western  States. 
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Appletons.    367  pp.    li.lKi. 

>  Aspects  or  IiTam.     Bj  Duoan  B.  MscdonaUl.     Mkc- 


OeoTBs  Fnmcfa.     BoMobl 


BENERHL  LIBRWY; 

THE     AMEfi-reAN 

Review, 

OF  I 

VIEWS 

EDITED  BY  ALBERT    SHAW 


STOCK  BOATS  On  I 
28-foOl  ELCO  KLMABOUT,     U,p  C^^ 

35-fooi  ELCO  EXPRESS   5-™*.,  w.!  1 

40-foOI  ELCO  MEP  SEA  CKUtSEH     S>H1» 


ELCO  EXPRESS.    Comfon-Rebabilicy  and  Twenly-four  MJ«  Guaranteed 


^JJ™    g^QT  207  Ao^nue  A.  Bayonne.  N.  J. 

miiiuM  dom  UwtT  u>d  23rd  St  F-rHs.  Ccoir.]  R.iliowJ  gf  N.  ].  is  W.  Bih  Si. 
AuMubUc  RouK  6  MiK  WbI  42iid  5i.  Fair  &  Hodm  OiuMy  Bo^nwd 
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Tiffany  &  Co. 


TfFFANY  &  C0.S  METHODS  OF  MANUFACTURE 
AND  THEIR  FACILITIES  FOR  PURCHASING  AT  THE 
MOST  FAVORABLE  ADVANTAGE  IN  THE  BEST 
MARKETS  OF  THE  WORLD.  ENABLE  THEM  TO  SELL 
THEIR  GOODS  AT  PRICES  WHICH  THEYKNOW  WILL 
BE  FOUND  UNEQUALLED  IN  ATTRACTIVENESS.  IN 
THE  PREPARATION  AND  SELECTION  OF  THEIR  LARGE 
STOCK  OF  PEARLS.  PEARL  NECKLACES.  DIAMOND 
JEWELRY.  GOLD  JEWELRY.  SILVER,WArCHES.  aOCKS 
BRONZES,  CHINA,  GLASSWARE.  STATIONERY.  ETC 

Tiffany  &  Co.  maintain  certain  standards  of 

QUALITY  AND  EXCELLENCE  TO  WHICH  ALL  ARTICLES 
MUST  CONFORM.  PURCHASES  CAN  BE  MADE  OF 

Tiffany  &  Co.  either  in  person  or  by  mail 


Fifth  Avenue  &  37th  Street 
New  York 


Please  mention  the  Review  of  ReWewt  when  writing  to  mdwmttiwen 
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;estible  Frying 
:  Deep  Fat 

[)d  a  wrong  way  to  fry.     The  wrong 
ery,  indigestible  products, 
to  use  a  deep  Scotch  kettle  about  half 
1  Pure"  Leaf  Lard.    This  is  the  secret 
holesome  dishes  that  agree  with  the 


earn  of         This  £ne»t  of  all  lard  c«iiet  only  in  a  pail, 
lard  as     wthAimow't  "Simon  Pure"  Leaf  Lard 

on  the  label.     Get  yours  today. 
Ts — all         If  you  want  some  cake,  pastry  and  hot  bread 
I  make     recipes  that  you  can  depend  on  for  sure  results, 
gestible      write   for    our    little 

latd  is      cook  book,  "Pastry 
dough-      Wrinldes."       Every 
recipe    is   tried    and 
t  Lard     proven — we  send  it 
i  cake     free.    Address 
^  P»-        ARMOUR  & 
COMPANY 
irdinaiy  Depjutmeni  H  161 

much.  Chicago 

mon  Pure"  Leaf  Lard 


PlwM  nnntlon  Uw  RsTlei*  of  RaTlewt  wtiaii  writliK  to  adTartlHra 
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P 


The  bride  of  today  becomes  the  housekeeper  o£ 
tomorrow.  The  romance  of  courtship  must  give 
way  to  the  practical  realities  of  house  manage- 
ment. Every  month  is  June  to  the  young  house- 
wife who  knows 

SHREDDED  WHEAT 

and  Che  many  delicious  combinations  that  can  be 
made  with  fresh  berries  or  other  fruits.  Nothing 
so  delicious  and  wholesome  as  Shredded  Wheat 
Biscuit  with  strawberries,  and  nothing  so  easy 
to  prepare. 

Heat  the  Biscuit  in  the  oven  to  restore  crispness,  cover  it  with 
strawberries  and  serve  with  milk  or  cream  and  sugar.  More  nutri- 
tious and  more  wholesome  than  ordinary  short-cake.  A  food  for  the 
summer  when  the  stomach  is  tired  of  meats  and  so^y  pastries. 

Strawbenie*  uid  all  acid  fruiU  are  retainafl  uiil  umilf  disemtail  hj 
the  most  delicate  itoniBcIi  when  combineil  with  Shredded  Wheat 
BUcuit  which  conteiat  all  the  nutritive  material  in  the  whole  wheat 
Srain    nude    digestible     by   (team-cookitis,    ihreddins    and    baking. 

THE  ONLY  BREAKFAST  CEREAL  MADE  IN  BISCUIT  FORM 

Made  by  The  Shredded  Wheat  Ckimpany,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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IIbISOIIS  loose-leaf 
Encyclopeedia.  and 

Research  Bureau  for  Special  Information 


FOUR  GREAT  ACHIEVEMENTS 

1.  Piteited  LooM-Leaf  Biwiiig  Device 

Keeps  Nelson's  perpetually  Dew. 

2.  Three  PermuKnt  Stafii  of  tMsn 

3.  Retearch  Bnreu  to  Auwer  QneitHWS 

Makea  Nelson'A  ths  only  complete  work  of  ref- 

4.  ModebaBdMuulduShftwandE^luB 

*'  oil  parts  of  Automgbile.TarbineJIunun  Body.clc 


I.  Nebsn's  Pateal 
P«riMtn<J  Loa«e-t.«ftT« 
lulaly  Naw  «•  '  *" 


Z.  Neboa's  MiinUiB*  Parmuiaiit  EditorUl  StaHs  in 

New  York,  Edinburgh  and  Montreal.  The  Editoi-in- 
Chief  is  JohnH.  Finley,  LL.  D.,  President  of  the  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York;  the  Can»di»o  Editor  is  William 
Peterson,  LL.  D..  C.  M.  G..  Principal  of  McGill  Univer- 
«ty,  Montreal,  Canada,  and  the  European  Editor  is 
George  Sandemsn.  M.  A..  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  Thus, 
TIuvB  Great  Editorial  Staffs,  assisted  by  a  corps  of  con- 

OVER  SOO  NEW  PAGES  are  supplied  every  yeir,  so 
that  this  great  work  never  become*  old — it  will  Alwaja  be 


thel 


>'•  Re(«arcli  Bnnau  for  SpkUI  Infon 


Approved,  Adopted  and  Used  by  the  United 
States  Govemment  Departments  and  by  Uni- 
versities, Colleges,  Libraries  and  School  Boards 
throughout  the  Country;  also  The  officially 
Recognized  Authority  in  Canada. 

READ    THIS    LETTER 

THE    UNIVERSITY    OP    ROCHESTER 
OFFICE  OP  THE  PRESIDENT 

RochesUr.  N,  Y., 
TBoWAS  Nelson  A  So?is,  May  3.  loii, 

NewYork,  N.  Y. 
Cen/Umin  :  I  have  received  your  shtronent  of  revition 

aes  for  the  Loose-Leaf  Encyclopsdia  for  the  year  I9It, 
1  desire  to  express  to  yon  once  more  my  appreciation 
both  for  the  (orm  and  substance  of  your  Bncyclopiedia,    It 

able  methii  of  keejMng  reference  materiaj  up  to  date. 
Very  truly  youn. 


-IjaOO  ILLUSTRATIONS— aOO  li 


I ;  and  hundreds  of  others 


s  i  Fireproof  Constru 


IMPORTANT  gS 
EXCHANGE 


October  instead  of  annually  as 


ion;  Foods;  Inland  V 
subiecta  of  great  ir 


dlanges  so  rapidly  that  we  have 
sion  pages  half  yearly  in  March 


Write  today  for  the  FREE  loose-! 
fonnation,  facsimile  endorsement  letters 
eference  System.     Our  Special  introductr 


THOMAS  NELSON   &  SONS,  "i^-   381-385   FOURTH    AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
Founded  in  Edinlinrgli,  1798    Over  100  Tcat»  in  Bminctt    EsUbfisbed  in  New  York,  1854 

PmNhhT,  qf  TW  ta-mkn  Sfmlvi  mtr~Endorsid  »y  UniviTsilia.  Thtoiogical  .^oaimriti  anJ  CoMtptj    tknxykoMl  AiimUa 


tha  Rerlsw  of  Rarlewa  w 
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READ 

u  never 
?fore 


vidly  Presented 
Wind  Through 
i  of  a  Camera 


t  tlioiuand*  of  origmal 

[rf  aoldiers,   lailfvi  and 

How     Mathew    Brady 

to  take  them — how  they 

en  for  half  a  century  in 

York  garret — how  the 

Reviews  Company  ae- 

how    a    staff   of  sixty 

riters  was  organized  to 

how  other  photographs 

id— how  the  REVIEW  OF 

nized  a  search  to  secure 

e  whole  country  assisted 

in  the  search — how 

many  veterans  recog- 

nized  themselves— and 

hf>w  it  has  all  resulted 

in  the  life  panorama 

of  the  groatest  conflict 

of  modem  times. 

{See  next  page) 
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Something  New  and  as  Interesting  as  it  is  Important 

The  Photographic  History  of 
the  Civil  War 

In  Ten  BeaatUxd  Vobmtea  3tS00  Large  Peiges 

Recording  for  the  first  time  and  for  all  time  the  thrilling  unwrit- 
ten chapter  of  American  History.  Containing  many  thousand  Reproduc- 
tions of  Photographs  taken  by  Brady,  Gardner,  Cook,  Lytle,  coid  other 
Civil  Wiu"  Photographers:  With  accompanying  Historical  Narrative 
by  the  most  eminent  and  competent  Editors,  Historians,  Military  and 
Naval  Authorities  in  the  world  to-day — making  it  the  Most  Complete, 
Authoritative,  Interesting,  Realistic  and  Living  Record  ever  published. 


Guarding  the  Gateway  of  the  Nation  Fifty  Yean  Ago 

Aradacedtn  alie  reprodDCtlon  at  one  oT  the  nuoy  tbousoodH  of  ncentlj'  iUmxitqwI  photogniitii  taken  dnrhie  tin 
CItD  Wbt.  These  men  ot  the  outlxMU  0(  the  defeoseg  at  Wuhlafrton  baveas  their  »crei]  truit  the  nfety  ot  Prealikiat 
Lincoln  sad  the  Federal  capital.  For  Lincoln,  pacing  uixkHiilr  to  and  fro  ■(  the  WblU  HoQ».  eoDld  aea  tlu  iralcb- 
Ores  of  the  Confederate  »rniy. 

Time  is  the  true  test  of  importance,  and  no  better  proof  of  the  important  place  the 
Civil  War  occupies  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  American  people  can  be  found  than  that 
now,  fifty  years  after  the  beginning  of  that  tremendous  conflict,  there  is  a  mighty  and  ever- 
increasing  interest  in  the  announcement  made  by  The  Review  of  Reviews  Company  of 
its  new  and  marvelous  record  of  the  Civil  War, — a  record  new  and  startling  in  its  concep- 
tion and  new  and  irresistible  in  its  appeal — a  record  told  in  photographs  as  well  as  text 
— thous[>iids  of  long  lost  photographs  just  found.    {jContinutd  on  iwxt  page) 
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From  Here  Came  Hot  Coffee,  Prayers  and  General  Good  Cheer.— U.  S.  Cbrletian 
Commission  in  Washington 

A  reduced  In  aizii  roDrndunloD  of  one  of  the  muy  tboiuuids  of  raeenlli'  discovered  pbotoirapha  tiken  during  ihe 
OlTll  Wir.  At  the  beglnnlnK  of  Clie  hw-  ■  spedel  orgulntlon  wu  formed  ailed  tbe  n.  8.  ChrSllBn  OamDilsBloa.  It  wu 
andenomlnBtlnaol.  and  It  brinightJOT  Jd  imexpeOedwajs  to  tbe  soldier's  bnrt.  On  TtiuiksElylnii.  tbo  dreuinns  of  tba 
csmp  Tuilsliod  berore  the  turke^uid  mlDoepJa  cooked  and  packed  br  theblr  memben  of  tbe  Coramlsslnn.  Often  the 
MldferB  went  wild  wltb  Joy,  an«r  months  of  Dardlack.  over  the  Ontsoft  brewl  tuked  by  the  V.6.C.  O.  But  the  meat 
gntefuJ  blesslnE  of  all  lnthec:ren  of  Che  men  wu  the  hot  coDee  served  to  the  soldiers  under  Are.  In  ill  the  turmoil  Itlent 

when  minister  and  congregation  both  stood  mid-leg Tn  mud  and  water.  There  are  many  photograptaa  In  tbe  Photographic 
Hlatoryof  the  Civtl  War  showliiK  this  Commission  In  Its  sood  works. which  were  Coo  many  and  varied  to  bementiooed  here. 

NothingApproatihing  this  Achieve-    ing  grounds,  where  they  have  lain  for  many 

ment  has  Ever  Before  Been  T^'P   '■     1'™,**'^  ^"^7   "^y'  "^^F  "^ 

At*          tfA  hamlet  jn  the  land.     They  seem  no  longer 

Attemptea  dead:  once  more  they  live  again.    You  can 

IN  a  series  of  over  35°°  reproductions  of  almost  hear  their  voices;  you  can  really  see 
photographs  of  the  Civil  War,  care-  their  faces, — youthful  faces,  as  with  flash- 
fully  arranged,  carefully  explained,  mar-  ing  eyes,  active  limbs,  courageous  hearts, 
velously  reproduced,  splendidly  printed,  once  more  they  are  with  you, — the  Blue 
and  beautifully  bound,  there  unfolds  before  and  the  Gray,  the  private  and  the  ofl5cer. 
your  eyes  that  vast  moving  panorama  of  ^1,^,^  Photographs  Bring  Past 

fh? ^:;^f^^^  T'thoU  who"  ilughtt  History  Into  the  Present 

valiantly  and  view  the  very  scenes  of  the  /Tr^HESEvivid,lifelikephotographsbring 
most  important,  tragic  and  heroic  struggle  I  past  history  into  the  present.  You 
:_  .u„  l:,. —  „c  .!..■„  I) — ui:-  See  tjig  soldicrs  of  the  North  and  of 

the  South  in  camp,  you  see  them  on  the 
march,  you  see  them  as  they  fought,  you 
see  them  as  they  lived,  and  you  see  them 
as  they  died.  You  witness  the  successive 
scenes  in  the  great  life-and-death  drama 
of  the  nation's  struggle  for  existence, — a 
struggle  which  was  fought  through  four 
eventful  years,  and  in  which  was  sacrificed 
the  best  manhood  of  the  country.  North  and 


in  the  history  of  this  Republic. 

The  Result  is  Amazing 

YOU  lose  yourself  completely  as  you  look 
into  these  Great  Albumsof  the  Nation, 
and  as  you  turn  their  wonderful  pages 
Fifty  Years  seem  torollawayand  are  blotted 
out.  The  past  rises  before  you  hke  a  dream. 
Before  your  eyes  is  fought  over  again  the 
great  battles  for  natiooal  life.    Before  you 

aretheheroesoftheBlue  and  the  Gray,  most     South, — eight  hundred  thousand  lives, 
of  them  coming  back  from  their  final  camp-  {Continued  on  next  page) 
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Story  of  the  Finding  of  the  Brady  Negatives 


and  the  Goveniment,  overwhelmed  by  debt,  faced 
by  ruin,  paid  (27,840,00  for  the  collection.  But  tl^ 
sum,  even  if  paid  at  once,  could  not  leimbuise 
him  for  his  expenditures;  he  had  sunk  in  the 
venture  eveiy  cent  of  his  own,  and  had  borrowed 
heavily.  At  the  end  of  the  war  he  was  bankrupt. 
As  if  to  pile  on  misfortune,  he  did  not  receive  bis 
pay  until  eight  years  after  the  v.nr  was  over.  Brady 
never  recovered.  He  broke  down— wandered  about, 
wretchedly  poor  and  unhappy — and  died  in  the 
almsward  of  a  hospital  in  New  York. 

That  was  the  fate  of  a  man  who  created  a  worii 
which  General  Garfield  and  General  Benjamin  F. 
Butler  said  was  worth  $150,000.00  to  the  Govern- 
ment as  a  secret  record  of  its  warfare! 

He  Made  a  Duplicate  Set 


Mktbew  Bndy  with 


Bonislde  at  budqua 


bankruptcy  these  were  knocked  from  pillar  to  post — 


,  of  ibe  Potom»&     Brady  ...  _. — 

lug  *  sCTBW  hat — Bunuide  is  reading  a  newspaper 

MATHEW  B.  BRADY  was  a  famous 
photographer  in  New  York,  an  ar- 
tist, a  camera  genius,  having  head- 
quarters on  Broadway,  where  he  charged  as 
much  as  one  hundred  dollars  for  a  single 
photograph.  He  knew  more  about  the  art 
than  any  other  man  in  the  United  States. 

Brady  was  above  all  things  an  artist,  and  when 
the  hrst  gun  of  the  war  was  fired  he  became  eager 
to  try  out  his  genius  on  the  battlefield.  Thinking 
(like  everybody  else)  that  the  struggle  would  last 
about  three  months,  he  gave  up  his  big  business  and 
went  to  the  front — armed  not  with  a  gun.  but  with 
It  was  to  hand  down  to  posterity 
story  of  the  VI 


Under  Protection  of 
Secret  Service 

He  obtained  the  protection  of  the  Secret  Service 
under  Allan  Finkcrton.  For  four  years  he  and  his 
followers  braved  death  and  as  a  result  have  handed 
down  to  this  generation  an  undying  record  of  the 
most  stupendous  conflict  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

Brady  and  the  photographers  he  led  were  every- 
where— al  Gettysburg — New  Orleans — Vicksbur^;— 
Petersburg — ^in  /Vndersonville — on  board  the  ships- 
of-war — on  the  battle-line — in  the  prisons — in  the 
hospitals — in  camp. 

Died  in  an  Almsward 

At  the  end  of  the  n 
series  of  photographs 

Witli  Ibcae  booka  In  your  *»— ^-  yon  e 


tbe  CiTll  War  and  wbo  gave  Bndy  prDtflctlon 

first  in  one  man's  hands,  then  in  another's ;  Brady 
himscll  lost  track  of  them;  tor  twenty-five  years 
they  lay  in  a  tumbledown  garret  in  New  York. 

How  the  Pictures  Were  Sayed 

But  finally,  by  great  good  fortune,  a  well-known 
American  collector,  Edward  Bailey  Eaton,  hearing 
of  these  priceless  negatives,  secured  poiisession  of 
the  entire  collection  and  removed  it  to  fireproof 
vaults  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  from  whence  they  were 
secured  by  the  Review'  of  Reviews  and  thdr  publi- 
cation began.   (Continued  on  next  page) 
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Other  Photographs  Brought  to  Light 


How  the  News  that  the  Review  of 

Reviews  was  about  to  publish 

the  Brady  Pictures   brought 

other  Photographs  to  Light 

TIE  original  idea  of  the  Review  of 
Reviews  was  to  publish  the  Brady 
photographs  only,  and  this  under- 
taking alone  woijld  have  been  a  great  accom- 
plishment. A  fortune  was  spent  in  sifting, 
sorting  and  property  identifjdng  these  won- 
derful pictures,  in  writing  the  narrative  to  go 
with  them,  and  in  preparing  the  plates  for 
the  press.  When  all  this  was  practically 
done  it  was  discovered  that  there  were  in 
existence  other  and  rare  Civil  War  photo- 
graphs taken  by  other  photographers. 

A  Still  Greater  Publishing 
Achievement 

With  a  still  greater  publishing  achieve- 
ment in  their  minds,  and  without  counting 
up  the  cost  of  throwing  away  months  of  hard 
editorial  work,  an  organized  search  for  further 
material  was  instituted,  thousands  more  of , 
dollars  were  spent,  thousands  of  miles  trav- 
eled and  thousands  of  persons  knowing 
of  Civil  War  photographs  were  approached. 

The  Whole  Country  Co- 
operated 

People  from  all  over  the  country  replied. 
Every  case  was  investigated,  and  all  valuable 
material  that  would  supplement  the  Brady 
pictures  was  secured.  Literally,  "The 
Photographic  History  of  the  Civil  War"  is  a 
work  in  which  the  whole  country  has  co- 
operated. Not  only  have  private  citizens 
loaned  photographs  which  they  cherish  as 
priceless  heirlooms,  but  professors  of  history, 
historical  and  memorial  societies,  universi- 
ties and  other  depositories  of  historical  doc- 
uments, have  gladly  unlocked  their  photo- 
graphic treasures  to  enrich  the  pages  of  the 
"Photographic  History." 

Two  Thousand  Photographs 
Discovered  in  Louisiana 

Two  thousand  photographs  were  discov- 
ered in  Louisiana.    Patriotic  societies  have 


loaned  certain  priceless  ones.  Others  were 
secured  from  the  relatives  of  long-dead 
Confederate  photographers.  The  photo- 
graphs of  A.  D.  Lytle — the  enterprising 
photographer  who  not  only  took  views  of  the 
Confederate  Army,  but  entered  the  enemy's 
lines  and  made  a  careful  photographic 
record  of  everything  he  could  see  in  the 
Federal  Army — ^have  been  obtained. 

The  Library  of  Charles   Dickens 

jrielded  up   a  Treasure  in  the 

shape  of  over  One  Hundred 

Large  and  Valuable 

Photographs 

A  large  collection  taken  by  a  Scotchman, 
Robert  Alison,  was  secured.  In  a  sleepy 
little  town  in  Mississippi  one  of  the  editors 
foimd  a  whole  collection  of  nearly  one  hun- 
dred brilliant  negatives  a  Confederate 
photographer  took  of  Union  gunboats, 
sloops  of  war,  mule  batteries,  fortifications, 
troops,  tents,  in  the  heart  of  the  Union  ad- 
vance along  the  Mississippi,  and  smuggled 
the  prints  through  the  Union  lines  into  the 
hands  of  the  Confederate  Secret  Service. 

In  Los  Angeles  were  discovered  more  than 
seven  hundred  pictures  perfectly  preserved. 

$350,000  Spent 

And  so  from  all  sorts  of  sources,  from  both 
North  and  South  and  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  these  hidden  treasures  have  been 
drawn.  The  original  task  (that  of  publish- 
ing the  Brady  pictures  only),  wonderful  and 
valuable  as  it  was,  has  long  since  been  aban- 
doned. Forgetting  the  time  lost  and  the 
thousands  of  dollars  spent,  the  editors  have 
worked  out  to  successful  completion  the 
most  remarkable  publishing  achievement  of 
modem  times.  Some  idea  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  task  and  the  cost  of  the  later  imder- 
taking  can  be  had  when  we  tell  you  that 
over  $350,000,00  is  being  spent  before  this 
set  of  books  is  in  the  hands  of  the  American 
People.     (Continued  on  next  page) 


Mr.  William  Short.  Seeretary  of  the  Ne^v  York  Peace  S€»clety.  says  lids 

greatest  aromnent  for  peace  tliat  tbe  ivorld  lias 


act  of  books  la  the 
ever  aeen 
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The    Educational   Value  of    the 
Pictures  in  the  Photographic 
History  of  the  CivU  War 
Cajinot  be  Over- 
estimated 

For  they  give  graphic  presentations  of  historiqd 
events,  they  keep  alive  your  love  of  country, — the 
surest  basis  of  national  life  and  character, — they 
give  you  pride  in  the  achievements  of  the  men  and 
women  of  your  native  land,  they  constantly  keep 
before  you  and  the  younger  generation  wonderful 
examples  of  years  of  self-sacrifice,  of  devotion  to 
duty  and  to  principle;  years  of  sorrow,  of  pain,  of 
death,  of  graves;  but  they  are  also  examples  of  years 
of  valor,  of  courage,  of  consecration  to  a  given  work, 
such  as  the  world  has  never  witnessed  before,  and  we 
doubt  if  it  ever  will  again. 

The  millions  of  men  who  fought  brother  against 
brother,  friend  against  friend,  fighting  for  what  they 
thought  to  be  right,  and  willing  to  fight  unerringly 
and  unswervingly  to  the  end,  we  hold  up  proudly 
to  all  the  world  as  the  highest  types  of  American 
Manhood, — types  for  us  to  form  our  national  char- 
acter upon,  tjrpes  for  us  to  study  and  to  ponder  over. 

Then  of  Course  there  is  Evening 
after  Evening  of  Entertainment 

Remember,  this  is  no  dry-as-dust  historic  narra- 
tive, but  education,  entertainment  and  recreation 
rolled  in  one.  Once  you  pick  up  a  volume  and  be- 
gin to  glance  through  its  pages,  the  desire  to  con- 
tinue proves  irresistible.  You  will  find  in  the  text 
not  only  good  history,  but  stories  that  far  siupass 
all  imagined  tales  of  adventure, — vivid,  stirring 
stories  of  both  the  men  and  the  women  of  the  CivU 
War,  illustrated  by  realistic  photographs,  which  you 
will  look  at  again  and  again. 

And  in  these  volumes  you  will  find  much  of 
comedy  and  laughter,  for  the  soldiers  were  young, 
the  vast  majority  of  them  under  twenty,  and  life 
and  love  and  mischief  were  in  them  while  off  duty. 

Remember,    Too,     That     These 
Photographs    Convey    More 
Knowledge   Than    Any- 
thing Else  Can 

For  here  is  a  faithful  eye-witness  of  the  Civil 
War.  Try  as  the  historian  may  to  record  the  deeds 
of  fifty  years  ago,  or  try  as  the  artist  may  to  paint 
the  scenes  and  incidents,  or  try  as  the  poet  may  to 
sing  the  praises  of  the  heroes  that  are  gone,  or  try  as 
the  sculptor  may  to  mould  and  chisel  them  in  colos- 
sal proportion, — more  can  be  learned  of  the  vast 
moving  drama  of  the  Civil  War  in  a  few  evenings, 
and  that  learning  more  forcibly  impressed  upon  the 
human  mind,  by  looking  at  these  marvelous  photo- 
graphs of  "The  Photographic  History  of  the  Civil 
War"  than  can  be  learned  in  years  from  books  or 
by  gazing  at  the  imaginary  conceptions  of  genius. 

TIds  ■«€  of  books  ahoiwu  tbe  ivhole  ivorld  hoMr 

■n  Amerlcaii  ^vill  ttglit  aod  die.  If  nccc— ry, 

lor  ^vliat  lie  believe*  to  be  rlgbt 


r 


An    Editor    Who    Kno^i^s 
the  Heart  of  Both 
North  and  South 

IN  text,  as  well  as  pictures,  this  his- 
tory of  the  great  American  conflict 
is  as  impartial  as  it  is  different. 
It  represents  the  culmination  of  years 
of  planning  and  dreaming.     The  edi- 
tor-in-chief, Francis  Trevelyan  Miller, 
founder  and  editor-in-chief  of  the  Jour- 
nal of  A  merican  History,  is  a  stanch  North- 
erner by  birth   and  growth;  he  went 
into  the  South  and  was  matriculated 
at  historic    old  Washington  and   Lee 
University,  where  General  Robert  E. 
Lee  spent  his  last  days  as  a  college 
president,  and  where  his  son  is   now 
President  Emeritus.    Here  the  bodies 
of  Lee  and  Jackson  lie  buried,  and  here 
Mr.   Miller  gained    an   understanding 
of  the  heart  of  the  South  which,  with 
his  own  filial  affection  for  the  North, 
allows  him  to   look  upon  the  Ameri- 
can crisis  with  breadth  of  mind  and 
fairness. 

The  managing  editor,  Mr.  R.  S.  Lanier, 
is  a  Southerner  by  birth  and  parentage, 
being  a  son  of  the  poet,  Sidney  Lanier. 

Instant  S5mipathy  and  co-operation 
from  veterans,  historians,  and  public 
men  and  women  North,  South,  East  and 
West  promptly  greeted  the  announce- 
ment of  the  monumental  work. 

Practical  and  invaluable  help  was 
given  by  the  men  and  oflScers  who 
fought,  by  the  sons  of  the  great  leaders, 
by  military  and  naval  authorities,  by 
historians  and  by  famous  public  men 
and  women.  And  last,  and  by  no  means 
least,  we  have  had  the  help  of  the  great 
American  public,  which,  with  the  an- 
nouncement of  these  books,  has  potu"ed 
into  us  a  wealth  of  unpublished  stories 
of  the  war.  On  the  next  page  is  a  partial 
list  of  the  distinguished  men  who  are  assisting 
in  the  preparation  of  this  work. 
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Thonsands  of  Pictarei  Folly  Identified  and  Explained  Separately  in  Addition  to  the 

BrilUant  Running  Text  of  NarratiTe.    Written  by  the  Most  Eniineiit 

and  Competent  Anthorities  on  Both  Sides 


Part  of  the  Contents  of 
the  Volumes 

The  volumes  are  so 
divided  that  each  makes 
a  complete  history,  for 
the  four  years,  of  some 
phase  of  the  war.  The 
titles  of  the  volumes 
are: 

Vol.  I— The  Opening  Battlet 

Tragic    story    of    IJif    great    American 


T^""Thcatrc"i  War;  Inlioductiona  by 
PrEsidmt  Tift,  George  Haven  Putnam, 
and   others;   the   first   fights    of    the    raw 

Vol.  II— Two  Yaan  of  Grim  War 


Vol.  Ill— The  Deciur«  Battlei 

in  on^RTchnXd!'sheridan''and'Ea™'in 
the  Shenandoah ;  MarchinE  through  Geor- 
gia; the  uneiampled  siege  of  Petetsburgj 

in  these  newly  found  photographs  taken 


VoL  IV— Gencrala  and 
Regiment* 

Life  Slories  of  the  Warriors  who  led  the 
Armies  of  Blue  and  Gray.  Complete 
Portrait  Gallery  of  the  Heroic  Conunand- 
ers.  with  Actual   Photographs  of  Regi- 


Pighting  Porcea  t! 


Whict 


ever  oftere 
a  Principle. 


lege  of  New  Yorli 
Wiiller  L.  FlsmlDa 

Prof.  History,  Univ.  ol 
MiSlaryANaaBlAath 


Gen.  Chat.  King,  U.  S.  V. 

Admiral  v'.  E.' Chad  wick 
Capt.  C.  D.  Rhodrs 
Lieu  I. -Col.  Eben  Swift 

Sont  of  lh»  Thrm*  Lmadmn 
Mal.-Gen.Fredk.DratGtant 
Robart  T.  Lincoln 
Cen.  Geo.  Wash.  Cuailt  L«a 


Gen.  T.  F.  Rod  en  bo  ugh 


Col.  W.'C.  Church 


I.  Clemtnt  Evant 

'c^f^eJat^Vetmns"'  ' 
try  W.  Knlfthl 


jin  Civil  Wai— Birth  of  Ihe^ron- 
^ailing  with  Uie  Great  Fleets  into 
oulh  Df  Dangei^  Challenging  the 
ing  Porta— Complete  Story  of  the 


Vol.  VI— Fort*  and  Artillerr 

Revelation  of  the  Inside  Secretg  of 
Warfare  as  evidenced  by  the  Actual 
Photographa  taken  under  the  Protection 
of  the  Secret  Service  in  the  Porta.  Forti- 
fications and  Entrenchments  of  Both 
Atmies  during  the  American  Civil  War, 

Vol.  VII- Cayalry  and  War 
Horsei 

Wanl^e  N^alives^Daah  of  the  I^y 
Brigade — Thrilling  In  '  ' 
the  Tide  of   Bflttre— I 
ith  Photogr 


lattleficld. 


Self -Sacrifice  and 
by  PhotoGraphs  tj 
Hospitals— Womrn 


VoL     IX  —  Secret    Service    and 
Soldier  Life 

The  Secret  Workinga  of  the  Great  De- 


Disguise    of    Soldier 


Ten  Beautiful  Memorial  Volumei 

down  to  your  children  and  your  children's  children.     Its 
with  such  an  appeal  for  your  children.     Fascinated  by  tl 


Never  has  there  been  a  history  with  such  an  appeal  for  your  children.     Fascinated  by  the  photographs  (of  which  then 
-  more  on  every  page)  they  will  turn  over  the  pages  in  rapt  attention  until  they  begin  to  read  the  text;  and  thai 

a  an  accurate  arid  thorough  knowledge  of  the  most  important  period  in  our  history. 

I  you  Ukc  to  get  ma  original  _pkoloarapli  of  yoar  rclaUvee  In  Ike  Civil  WarT     W« 
Hrlii  give  II  to  yon  tree. 

See  next  page  for  Special  Offer  of  the  Photographic  History 
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The  Review  of  Reviews — Advertising:  Section 


This  Book  FREE 


We  should  like  to  send  this  valuable  and 
instructive  SO-page  book  to  every  responsible 
person  who  will  send  us  his  or  her  name  and 
address  on  attached  coupon.  The  transaction 
implies  no  obligation  on  your  part  except  an 
understood  promise  to  look  the  book  over  care- 
fully  when  it  is  received.  We  send  it  to  advertise 
the  meritsof  tiie  New  International  Encyclopaedia, 
and  do  not  even  charge  postage. 

The  book  contains  80  pages  of  instructive 
matter — embracing  information  within  the  cur- 
rent year  on  Panama  Canal,  Flying  Machines, 
Wireless  Telegraph,  Roosevelt,  etc.,  complete 
specimen   articles  and   specimen   pages,    color 

plates,  maps,  photogravures,  etc.,  from  The  New  International  EncycIopa;dia,  the 
World's  Greatest  Fact  Books.  It  summarizes  the  contents  of  The  New  International, 
explains  its  plan,  and  gives  a  complete  list  of  its  editors  and  experts. 

Every  Business  and  Professional  Man — and 
every  family — should  have  this  book.  It  tells 
things  they  should  know  about  The  New 
International  Encyclopaedia. 

Among  other  things,  it  shows  tuhy  The  New  Interna- 
tional is  the  encyclopaedia  best  fitted  for  American  business 
men  and  American  teachers  and  scholars. 

It  shows  why  The  New  International  is  the  most 
readable  and  itiost  satisfactory  encyclopaedia  offered  the 
American  public. 

It  shows  uihy  Americans  are  best  served  through 
The  New  International's  pages. 

Buy  whatever  m<:ydopa:dia   you    will  after  ym      ^,  . 

have    examined  this   80-page  book,  hut  don't  buy     i^J^ ^     j^ 
ANY  ertcycloptedia  until  you  HAVE  examined  tt        «  jr  ^    jf^ 

The  New  IntematiaiiB]  Encyclopaedui 
coutructed  and  written  for  Ae  Amencan 
public    The  SO-page  book  ihowa  why     j^j 
itiiTHEBESTencrdopMdUforthe    ^Y 
Amerioui  public  ^Jf    ^    ^^ 

Tlw  N.W  Int«i>atliiHl  Sending  the  coupon  implies  no      ^Y 

EnerclopaacUa  obllgalion.    It  merely  gives  you    J^y       ' 

Id  22  mliioi«.  Tie  world'i  GnBca      an  Opportunity  lo  be  informeil.  ,»">^ 

Ametkiu.    BfB (or Amtriam.  Sand  I*   in   todtiy.  '    -^      ''-'^ 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Company 

449  FoDrth  Avu».  Naw  Yock  City 
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REVIEW^/ REVIEWS 

EDUCATIONAL 

DIRECTORY 


NEW  YORK  QTY  AND  SUBURBS 


BOYS'   SCHOOJ^S  AND  GIRIS'  SCHOOLS 

Academical  and  Preparatory  Schoole— Colleges— Military  Academies  and 
Co-Kducational  Schools 


New  Yohe.  New  Yorlc  Cltf,  Avenue  A.'eSil  and  64Cb  ai 

Have  You  Chosen  a  Profession? 

There  are  Opportunities  la  Medldne.  espedoUy  HomoKiMtti 
Medicine,  risiU torC»UI(«ueE.     N«w Yohk Hom«opath 

MtPICAL  COLLBOB  AND  PlOWKH  EOSPITAL. 

BoiAL  a.  OOP  ELAND,  A.M..  M.D.,  Desn. 


New  York  School  of  Philanthropy 

Uiitad  Chuilni  VmMat.  New  Teik  Citr 
High  school  and  college  graduates  with 
experience  or  interest  in  social  work  in 
settlemeDts,  churches,  charities  or  edu- 
cational activities  secure  prqmration 
here  tor  a  new  profession.  Affiliated 
with  Columbia  University,  where  work 
is  credited  for  advanced  degrees. 


■  (Fou 


enth  year) 


IRVINO 

I  SCHOOL  For  Boyt'"Tlsrfl.?~: 

Bonlr«inlleifromSe«-Tort.*ln  the,  hl.loric   "IiTlng- 
^coBSliT.Prppa™(or»llmi:(S[Manii.rl^itillcicbool».Ojift- 

IIM  iHt  ■llluide.  Addraa 

I.  K.  FU8MAH,  A.  M.,  HMd  Kuttr.  Box  MM 


UNIVERSITY  TRAINING  FOR  BUSINESS 


that  ia  practical,  cultured  and  broad; 

that  has  as  Its  chief  aim.  Increased 

efficiency 

NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE 
ACCOUNTS  AND  FINANCE 
AftemooD  uld  EveoloB  Seulons. 
SPECIAL  PREPARATION  FOR 

Accountancy,  Business  Management,  Piiuuice, 

Real  Estate,  Insurance,  Gonunerdal 

Lavv,  Journalism,  etc. 

For  new  bulletin  addteH  the  Secretarr.  WaahiBcioii 
Square  Eait.  New  York  City. 

JOSEPH  FRENCH  JOHNSON,  Den. 


Haclcley  School  for  Boys. 

Fall  Term  Opens  Sept.  30.  II 

In  the  hills  of  WaeKliaiMr  OountJ,  25 

York,   Upper  School  proparm  for  all  colli 

schools,     rawer  Schonl  recelyBH  boys  fron 


Miss  C.  L  Mason's  ^^^^^^ 

School 


For  eiris 

and 


I        TkeCaMc 

It  N.Y. 


:.  MASON.  I.I-M.,  LfKk  Box  1M 


ACKENziE  School 


.  MACKENZIE.  PbJJ..  Director. 


■nd  an  faifortnalkHi  B 
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'( 


NEW  JERSEY 


GIRI,8 


IVY  HALL 


HMaedonald  and  Mlu  Finn'! 
SCHOOL  FOR  QIRL^ 

:oMeBe  preparalory  and  &n[shini 


Bridgeton.  N.  ].  <nc3r  PJiiladclphii) 


p—     For  61 


7ary  I  Ever*  modem  advantiga  for 

:  _,  ^,^.  I  sondlearnina  and  good  health. 

;iare  l  feight  oonmlete   courses,   in- 

f,  ,  4.J—  eluding  coUege    preparatory. 

UIO  muaic  (jriaoo.organ. voice  ciil- 

i_a-  ture,  violia) ,  art,  alocution  and 

'"  domestic  science.    CoUegeeer- 

■n,  N.J. 


Id  187 f 


Naw  JiRsaT.  MorrLaiowa. 

Miss  Dana's  School  gcSt^''^^ 

BMuUmi  and  haalthTnl  locallon,  aradnatei ^.  ,..,- 

•■  Unusual  adrantasea  In  Mnalc.  Art.  LaDRuawB. 
and  ouldoar  aporta.  Yaar apent  Oct.  4Ui.  IVII. 
IF  apply  u>  M»aa  Louiaa  L.  KawLL.  Principal. 


Onobailui 


The  Lakewood  School  for  Girls 

Academic.  cOUegc  prepanitorr  and  apeclal  coune*.     Umll- 
cd  suroUnMRt  Inaurea  Individual  attoiilJoii,     Ideal  location 
with  wondflcf u!  iriniBr  ellmsto.    Out-ot-dotc  Uft  empbaaUed. 
Honeback,  goU.  lannli.  rowing,  akatlug. 
MiM  Khith  Bjmboh.  Prlndpal. 

CO-ED  UCA  TIONAL 


NBUr  JiBBtT.  Blalntown,  P.  O.  Box  L. 
TtlaSr  ArarlomTT  MU'y^i'    Preparea  far  any  Amarleaa 
Uiair  ACaaemy  Ool!t«e.OainpualOO»c™a.  Thorough 
aqnlpmant;  liberal  endowment  Juitlflea  low  raMoTSaSO.  OpeOB 
Bept.  14tb. 
Joaw  O.  an»a?a.  A.M..  PP..  Prlndpal. 


Niw  JBKBar.  Newton.  Box  B. 
MAnrfnn  ArarlAmirA  homeachool:  aaml-Dillltary;  SO 
neWlOn/VCaaemyojii^froQ,  j,,V.    apedal  atten- 
tion gtroiTonnrpir  boys  uul  those  iMUngappUcatlon.  Oounes. 
primary,  college  pecpafatory.bualDW.  Oyuuiaahim.  aununv 

Paitif  8.  WmoB 


IN  (hooslng  a  sdioot  for  your  boy  you  place  I 
'  characfer  and  icholanblp  fortmesf  (n  your  I 
nqalnnienlt.    So  do  i*e  In  selecling  boys  for     | 

The  Peddie  InsUtute 

OC«iti3W/Si  "T%*  Aut  Soya' 5cA<»lta  Anwrfaa" 

H  We  have  u  endowed  ecbool  with  an  enviable  rceord  in  fit- 
ting bora  (or  college  and  for  life:  a  itroDg  faculty  of  lucces^ 


^  Rales  fWO.  Lower 


Chaunc 

Gatabllah. 
MASSACH 


HOfeaakmal 


I 

ro 

Bojri 


MASSACHUSETTS-B 


Powder  Point  Schc 


[ 


viduallty  of  each  boj-  thoughtfiilly  studied  and  devslopcd.    lend  for 
HEWBY  P.    MOIILTON.  Jr^   Prmctprt.  «6 


Mmtlon  th*  Revlaw  ot  Revlewa  wkca  wiltliik  to  acb 
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NEW  JERSEY 


IVY  HALL 

UlMMudoDiU  BDil  Un  Fioo's 

SCHOOL  FOK  oaa-a 


Miss  Dana's  School  SS^'."gittiaS^''i?^ 

Beftutirul  ud  hnlUifut  lonClon.  Orsduate  uiil  college  prep&- 

r&liOry  Cannes.  Cnusuil  iK]iiiQt>««  la  Mualc.  An.  I.uigua«eB. 

Oymuulnni  ana  outdoor  sports.    Yev  openH  Oct,  4th.  1811, 

For  circular  apply  to  Mtbs  Lodibe  L.  Kb  will.  Frlnclptl. 


The  Lakewood  School  for  Girls 

Ackdemk!.  coUega  vnp»ntiiry  and  apedal  counsB.  Limit- 
ed enroUmenC  luuma  fiidlTtdual  ■CUnUoD,  Ideal  location 
with  wonderlul  wlnMr dlinate.     Out-oC-dootlUeemphHlied, 

■   I.  ikatlnB. 

M  Kdith  BawaoM.  Principal. 


CO-BDUCA  TIONAL 


Joan  O.  BntBrt.  A.M.. ' 


Bors 


N>v  Jeriiit.  Newton.  Box  B. 

NewtonAcaderay*,^ 

tlon  glTBn  rounaerborBind  thorn  ]  Bddng  appllcaH 

pdmary.  cbllwepreparatory.  bualDSBS.   UTmossluui,  auuuim 

n . — ..  — __      ^ —ut,  ye„      ji,(ai  1^00. 

giMOB.  A.M..  Prtn. 


Iff  dtoostat  a  school  for  yoat  bof  you  place  I 
'  (.han<ltt  and  sdiottrsblp  hnmost  Jn  your  I 
raquJreiDenfs.    So  do  we  In  lekding  boyi  for     | 

The  Peddie  Institute 

OURAJMlSi"nmBnlBm't'SelH»tinAnHHca" 

ttnrlVTabiTcollinand  [orliie:  a  gimnK  facultr  ai  lucceu- 
f ul  eiiicrieiiu  hen:  (piendld  enUiusktm  amonEourUabcin. 
f  Locadoa  iriiM  nllc*  tram  PrlncEioni  icgloii  uniuTpuKd 
lor  lH2£r  Ftaa  eqdpiiHnl.  Siity  icra  cvnpui.  alhklic 
flald*  vrmBuiMiB  with  Lndoor  track  and  awimmlng  pooL 
WelMppoiDled  laboratoficSi  libnT?  of  9nixi  volumn, 
obBBmtoffT,  BUBenin. 

1  WepKnre  lor  all  collecajaw,  medical  and  enffiiieeriDS 
KhoDli.    ^lordogb  l».>lne>m.cDuiu.     M.nk, 
IRaloMoo.  LowerschooHor  l»nlllDl4ycan.   Fonr- 
nilh  Tear  opena  S«pt.  M.  nil,     Caulofue  and  bookleta 

a.w.  gii»TUitp|t.»-rrtm«iart         *»'  *■*•  HlrtWtw.  n.  i. 


NEW  JERSEY 


New  Jbbset.  Princeton. 

Princeton  Preparatory  School  '^•^SSt,^ 

school  for  boTS  over  fourtoen.     Rapid  piugi^  po^bte  b«- 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BOYS 


MieetCHcaBTTs,  Boaton.  1117  Boiiaton  8t.  (Ooptey  Bq.) 

Cbauncy  Hall  School. 

Eitabilsbed  IS3B.    FrenreB  boys  exclusively  for 
MA83AOHCBETT8    INSTITUTE    OF    TBOHNOLOOY 
and  other  sdeoUflc  schools.     Btcit  teM^er  B  specUllBt. 
FmwBLiM  T.  gpBT.  Prind^. 


MissicHnsBiTs.  WellCBle;  Bills. 

Rock  Ridge  School.  SSf ^^  SS? '?Le^^^ 

tbome  Bouse  for  vouiig  bofs.   For  catalogue,  address 


BoTi      rW^aUKUIjr       Yen 


MASSAaroSETTS-BOrs 


\l 


Powder  Point  School  For  Boys 


:he  heart  of  ttin  PllKrlm  countri'.  Mild  cIlmBta.  Outdoor  sports  entire  year, 
iniB.  Safe  boating  and  awlinniina  In  landlocked  Plymouth  Harbor,  on  wnicn  scnaoi 
lern  buildings,  eitenslva  end  beautiftil  estate.  Thorough  prepBratlnn  [or  college  ai  bus 
ualltT  of  each  bov  thoughtfully  studied  and  developed.  Send  for  booklet  end  the  Powder 
HENMV  P.    MOCT.TON.  Jr..   PrlMlprt.  9»   Kfain   Cmtmar   Stoma 


] 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


GISX^ 

Aeademical   and   Preparatory  Scboola— 
Collegea 


LaseU  Seminary 

For  Young  W<Miieu 


A  high  grade  sdiool  for  youne  women,  offering 
nrular,  college  preparatory  and  special  coutses, 
tauudlng  music,  art  and  elocutloo. 

Hooie  making  [n  all  Its  phases  is  thoraly 
tau^t  at  Laselir  The  principles  of  hygiene  and 
BuiIiatioD,  the  sdence  of  foods,  marketing,  cook- 
ing, the  art  of  entertaining,  house  furnishing 
aiM  management,  sewing,  dress-making  aod 
millinery  are  studied  in  a  practical  way  under  the 
supervision  of  competent  teachers. 

Tennis,  boating,  swimming,  riding  and  other 
sports  are  encouraged.  Beautiful  suburban 
location.     Address, 

a.  M.  WIHSLOW,  Ph.  D.,  Priadpil, 


MASSACHUSKl'TS 


GTRI^ 
Aeademical   and   Preparatory    ScIiooIb— 
Collegea 


The  Weston  School 
For  Girls 

43  St  Jtaet  Sl,  Raibny,  BntaK,  Hau. 

Situated  cm  ■  quiet  hilltop  itnct.  with  the  iaig^ 
gmunda  for  outdoor  sporU  of  any  ^lU'   m^borA    in 

Spcdul   coona  for  houKhold  adaca  and  butdi- 
OAfts.     College  preparatory  aad  scnerat  coomL     Pit* 

Mn.   Dbabilk   Halknn-RkWJM^  A.   &,  hfa. 

Founded  by  Rai.  S.  S.  UaUma,  D.  D. 


Abbot  Academy 


ANDOVER  MASS. 


*Qi«  New  Bntland  W 


L,  SecreUry.  Sdiool  SI 


Quincy  Mansion  School 

FOR  GIRLS 

WoUaston,  Quincy,  Mass. 

Beautifully  located  ati  miles  rrom  Boston.  In  one  oT  Che 
most  healChTul  auburbi.  Fine  «ute.  Ample  grounds  lor 
outdoor  recnntloa.  Artlfldal  lake  for  boating  and  Bkailng. 
Three  fine  bulldlns§.  Large  library^  QymnaRluin.  Speda] 
and  graduate  coureee  of  study.  Advantages  la  Art,  Music 
and   Languages.     Domestic   Science.     Colle^    preparation 

Prospeetiu  addrasa 

H«8.  HOSACe  M.  WILLABD,  Principal. 


Walnut  Hill  School. 

A  College  Freparalorr  Scbool  for  Olris.     Seventflen  mUei 
from  Boston.    Tnenty  Acres.    Athletic  Fltdds.    Four  BuDd- 

^^'  Miss  Cowxmt,  Miss  Bio»i.ow.  Prlndpalfc 

M  AssAe HnsEiTs,  Norton  (30  M11«s  Ifrom" Boston)^ 

Wheaton  Seminary  'Si^St.SSSJ!S:. 

mlU  moderate  tonus-  CertlOcatestoOoUege.  AdTancedeoam 
ror  UHh-xcbool  KTSduatfli  and  oCben.  Art  and  Music,  Ample 
grounds  and  buUdiiiRS-  Qjninasium.  Spcrts.  Catalogue  aad 
views. Ri  1 .  aAMnaL  V.  Oqlb,  A.M..  D.D.,>wa. 

K"mbtus3(SnK»^„™"3!a^!?"o<S! 

letta  Dreparalory     Oeocral   and  Special  Counea.      Oellege 
certificate.     A  tew  ScholandilpB  tor  coUege  gfals.     Oymna- 
slum.  Odd  apcMa.    For  lUuffnwd  otaloRiH  addren 
Mlaa  E.  A.  KmstiJ,  Prtndptf 


Sea 

W^  •  an  outdi  w  U 

A      &JllK^^l7    SpBOlsh-tiaU 


HOME  SCHOOL 

ir  GIriB  DcalriBB  bdlvMoal  AttcKttoB 

I  penoaal.  affectionate  care.  Orowfng  giris  liBplrad  la 
nlwomanhood.  TheOapedlmatelseie^loiiallrlaTOt 
I  attractive  and  reflnhig.   Seventy  aa^«:piiiBgraTeB.ai 

obaervedeapedaUyrcr  results  In  ht--*-  -■ ■ ' 

Ivmnaatlcs.  Music,  Handiwork.  Domesti 

UlbrandieaofBtudy.  Patient  and  mthm 


fM  Bmnkr.  Ct  CI  IJ 


School  prindpala  value  hltbly  InqulrlM  from  aarlotK  and  IntetlliMit  maSaalna  n 
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MASSACHUSETTTS 


GIRJCS 


^iwfmmr  iL-m 


BRADFORD  ACADEMY 

VOB    YOUNG    WOMEN 
BBAI>FOBD,  MASS. 
Om€  hundrtd  and  eighth  yemr 
Tblrtr  miles  from  BoBton,  In  the  beautiful  Merrlmae  VaI- 
1^.  SztemlTe  grounda  and  modem  equlpmeot.  Oertlfloate 
admlta  to  leedmg  coUeBes.  Oeneral  course  of  live  years 
and  two  years' course  for  HlichSclKKrt  graduates.  Address 
Miss  UURA  A.  KNOTT.  A.  M..  Priacipd. 


.  1 


.    CO'MDUCATIONAI, 

Academical    and    Preparatory  Scboola — 
Colleges — Military  Academiea 

Mabsachubktts,  Ashbumham. 

Cushins:  Academy 

Liarge  endowment  permits  all  the  adyantages  of  a  blslL- 
priced  school  for  $275  a  year.  Oolleffe  certiflcate.  Music,  Sz- 
tenslire  campus.  Five  bmldfnm.  Athletic  field.  Ovmnasium. 
Oo-educational«  Write  for  catalog.  H.  S.  Oowbi.l,  AJil.,  Prin. 


MAB8ACHU8STTS,   BostOQ. 

Posse  Gymnasium  ?S5%S?:Si,2*K?SS5^7 

Poet-graduate  course  (new).  Positions  for  graduates.  Medi- 
cal Department.  Two  years',  one  vear  and  special  iMivate 
course,  all  accompanied  by  hospital  work.    Address 

BaoiBTBAR,  Posse  Gymnasium. 


MA88ACHU8STT8,  Franklin. 

Dean  Academy 

Young  men  and  young  women  find  here  a  homelike  atmos- 
phereTtnorough  and  efficient  training  in  every  department 
of  a  broad  culture,  a  loyal  and  helpful  school  spirit.  liberal 
endowment  permits  liberal  terms,  $300  per  year. 

For  catalogue  and  information  address 

Abthub  W.  Pbibcb.  Idtt.  D.,  Principal. 

CONNECTICUT 

BOYS 

Academical   and   Preparatory    Schools — 
Colleges— Military  Academies 

OoNNBCTicuT,  SufB^d,  Boz  H. 

Suffield  School 

roB  BOTs.  Near  New  York  City.  Modem  buildings. 
New  gymnastom.  Athletics.  BndowmentpermitB  the  best 
lor  the  reascmaUe  ezpenae  of  $850.  Balph  k.  Bbabcb,  A.M., 
Prin.,  Ck>nnecticut  literary  Institution. 

. GIRhS 

OoNNBCTXcuT,  Lakovllle. 

Taconic  School  for  Girls 

Overlooking  a  beautiftil  lake  in  the  Berkshire  Hills.  Oirls 
taught  how  to  study. 

Misa  Lillian  Dizon.  A.  B. 
Miss  Bbbtha  Bailby,  B.  S. 

OoNNBCTicuT,  Iiltchfleld  Oo.,  New  MllfcMxi. 

Ingleside— A  School  for  Girls 

Founded  by  Mrs.  Wm.  D.  Black. 

School  year  opens  Tuesday,  October  3d.  1911. 

Mbs.  William  Black  Pbll.  Patroness. 


CONNECTICUT 


GIRLS 

Academical    and    Preparatory  Schools— 

Colleges 

CoNNEcncuT,  NorwaUc.  68  West  Ave. 

Miss  Baird's  School  for  Girls. 

37th  year.  Intermediate,  College  Preparatory  and  Oenerd 
Courses.  Superior  advantages  In  Music.  Art  and  the  Lan- 
guages. Gymnasium.  The  home  life  Is  replete  wltl|  Inspiration . 


PENNSYLVANIA 


BOYS 

Academical  and    Preparatory   Schools — 
Colleges — Military  Academies 

Pbnnstlvania.  Chestnut  Hill» 

Chestnut  Hill  Academy 

A  Boarding  School  for  Boys,  in  the  attractive  and  elevated 
country  north  of  Philadelphia. 
Gatuogue  and  views  on  request. 

J.  L.  Pattbbbon,  Headmaster. 

Pennsylvania:  Delaware  County,  CoDCordvUle,  Box  32. 
ManlA^xrnnn  NearPhila.  Wakes  up  Boys  to  duties  of 
XYXcipiewooa.  ung,     ^400.   Department  for  litUe  boys. 

under  18  years,  $850.  limited  to  40  Boys.  College  or  busi- 
ness. 40th  year.  Fine  gym.  Summer  Home  and  C^unp,  June 
12th  to  Sept.  2l8t.  with  or  without  instruction,  $126. 

J.  Sbobtlidob,  A.M.,  Vale,  Prin. 


CHESTEB,  PCBBsylvaBte 

Ovrmim:  Th»  dav^leprntant  a  chdt, 
to  Mcmn  grmtmt  tfncim^. 
Oar  Miidtnts  receive  tU-rooad  < 
•r>  omtiMd  to  mctt  tbt  ic^ooa... 
Sctf-controt,  firmacM,  Mtf-rclkac*^ 

■udy  chumcter  ar*  •  fcv  of  tbt  t|pagi  10 

onUy  impttMtd  vpoo  tbt  jomaamaa  tbtt  be  it 
equipped  to  "Bake  fMd"  ia  m^^ 
.    Coonct  Icedinf  to  dcfrece  in  .::: 

Qvfl  Bi0ineeriii0,(lei|iti7aBi  Ai^^ 

AIM  Prc^ariliry  GMpei  $1  silly 

Tbe  military  traiaiag  oovm(|^tbe 

tatatry.  Artflkr^^  Uvdry 

Catalotttcfl  eea  be  accui«|W 


CX)NNECTICUT 


BOYS 


r<r^^^ 


CHBSHIRE  SCHOOL 


FOR 
BOYS 


Poantfed  A*  I>.  17  94, 

Situated  on  high  ground  in  a  beaotlfhl  and  healthfhl  section  of  Central  Connecticut,  within  easy 
reach  of  New  Haven.  Instruction  and  personal  guidance  calculated  to  devtfop  oqnaUy  every  phase 
of  the  boy's  character.  Preparatory  courses  for  all  Colleges  and  Sdentlflc  Schools,  supplemented  by  a 
well-directed  physical  training.  Well-equlpped  Buildings.  Large  Athletic  Field.  Catalogue  of  the  school 
will  be  sent  on  request. 

PAUlj  KLIJHPKB,  M.  A.  (Tato),  Headvaafeer. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


BOYS 
Academical   and    Preparatory    Scboola— 
College»— Military  Acaaemlea 


S  ml  u 


^^=^ 


St  Luke's  School  bSs 

WAYNE,  PA„  U  fflDcB  tram  PUUddpWa. 


CHAKIXS  HtNRY  STROUT.  A.M..  Hudm. 


PiHHSTLniiiA.  Bucks  COy  Qaotss  BdKWl  P.O.  o^^ 

George  School.    Sr 'wm^'^SJmBh  «.ii«^ 

pKfwntloD.  Bekntirol  grouiuta.  827  ««•.  NewQvnmMluia 
■nd  L«tKntoii«.    I*rffO  sthletlc  fl<dd.    Healthful  location, 

—  _.. .>_  -.  "-"-delDbla.     Par  cataloB  addrsM 

JosiPH  S.  'Waltdk.  Ph.D.,  Frin. 


!fi  mDea  norlli  of  P 


L.  McrcOBburs. 


Mercersburg  Academy.  2?^rSI^„=[,,^n5S 

nlcBl  School  or  Biialiwm.  Lot  urn  send  lou  our  catalogue  and 
boiAlefTBe  Spirit  or  MflrcBraburg.'-  Tber  will  prove  .va»U]' 
■_. — _■_...  -..J  h».»H..i-i  *rt  .hA  n>iw^t  Confronted  wlta  too 


Washington  and  Jefferson  Academy 

I21tbr«r.  KvpareibarstoranrCoUese.IJnlvenitrarTecb- 
Dlcal  School.  ijeparatemiHter  toBMftgroupof  ten  b07«. 
OIlmMe  beauUful  imd  irivtoonitliis.  Athletic  teW.  Qynj- 
nuluni.     Foe  catalogue.  addrBw  JmKe  N.  Rnn.  FrtnclpM. 

Academical   tad   Preparatory  Schools^ 
Collegea 


ThrBirmYngS^School,  Inc.,  K%5c"f: 

lent  Bhool  [or  girls,  offerlag  «ttber  academic  or  collese  pre- 
patatmrcouraee.  HoalthfiinocatloD.  aymnaslum,  pByical 
tralnlas.     Main  Line  P.  R.  R.    For  catalogue  a^drew 


PiMmiLVAiiiA.  LItltz,  Lancaster  Oo. 

Linden  Hall  Seminary 

OrganlMKl  1716,  »Idm  to  develop  home-lovJng  and  homo- 
matin*  ^ouag  women-  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  Kn.ii,li..  Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Academical    and    Preparatory    SchitoiMm — 
Collegea 


Wil, 


son  College 

FOR  WOMEN  — 

Chambeisburg,  Pa. 


Ogoirtz  School  for  Young  Ladles 

Oeontz  School  P.  O.  Box  F,  Pa. 

In  the  cuburbe.  so  minutes  from  Philadelphia; 
two  hours  from  New  York.  Park  of  fis  acrea. 
The  boildioKi.  the  late  Mr.  Jay  Cooke's  fine 
property,  afford  ample  accommodatioiis.  Tbo 
—  "  '  oUon  of  the  welfare  cf 

physically,  are  all  that 


jnld  be  desired.      fiveiT  ri 
le  city  in  secured,  together 


real  advantage  tA 
Ogonts  is  a  special 


The  social  and  family  life  t 

feature.     Catalogue  and  v 

MISS  SYLVIA  J.  EA5TMAN 

M15S  ABBY  A.  SUTHERLAND.  A.  B. 


PBfliiBTi.vAinA.  PhDaddphla.  Oak  Lane. 

Miss  Marshall's  School  S3  '^^Lic-Siss: 

ments,    College  Preparatory  and  Special  Ooursn,  Ideallaea- 
tlon.     New  building.     Oomtortable  home  life   and  cnMl 


PmsatLTjiKu,  OvBTbnwk.  forObrts.ln 

Miss  Sayward's  School  S5««t-5-..5 

home  life,  modern  building,  college  preparatory  and  t*^' 
courses,  musical  deiwrtmODt.  phfidca]  training,  honAwl 
riding,  outdoor  Boorta.  Develops  charaela'.  mlD't  •~i  h~t- 
Fw  catalogue,  address   Miaa  fl.  Jawt  Sjtwai 


PiNKBTLVAHii.  Wayne.    Suburb  ot  PbllKlelpbla. 

Armitage  School 

For  Olrls.     CvtlSeate  admlu  to  Sndth,  Vl 

..__  „ —■ (  Hwi__. 

-     -    PrlncipaL 


AlhletlCB,  iDCludIng  Horseli 

RlRBHT 


HoTsebaek  Riding. 


CO-ED  UCA  TIONAI. 


PiHHBii-VAKii.  KlngsUtn,  Ftiindti 

Wyoming  Seminary S3S»a"BSi;. 

partmentoTMuslc, ArtandOratory.FliioBulldlnss.  "- 
(ncstlon  Yearly  rBt«B,  (350,  Twenlvthousaltdalnm 
Sept. 13.  Calaloguo,  Address  L.  L.  BrsAOni,  D.D... 


PsTLADiLPaiA,  238  West  Logan  Bq. 

Neff  College  of  Oratory 

Silas  S  Nirr.^.D.,  President.  In  personal  diarge.  8iib- 
mer  SOBion.  July  a-BH.  "Powtc  Through  Perfected  Ideas" 
by  Da.  Narr.  Just  issued. 


FiHHBTLTtHTA,  Philadelphia.  090  I 

National  School       °'  =' 

The  oldest  and  best  school  ol  thi 

._     „, . J    Jl—.g—,],' 


Btruotlon  In  Eloculion 


IdbuE. 
AND 

Tboroo^  1^ 
tlcAri.SAo«l 


School  prtnclpalB  valtte  hl«hly  InqulrlcB  from  aerious  and  iDtalUfteat  nulailac  rMdera    tW 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

CO-EDUCA  TIONAl, 

GIRLS 

piLB.  athletic  add.     SmiJl  cUsna..     WoMr -.nin  30™lleg«. 
Mvic,  eiDciulon,    Btrongly  monl.    No  profanity,  liquor,  to- 

-^  "  '-^-  »?!•  Wk'K..^d.d.,  M...  B-x  ,0.. 

CoUegea 

Swarthmore  Preparatory  School  ^t,^^ 

"Williamsport  Dickinson  Seminary 

WU.  P»BRT  Etilahd.  Ph.D. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

BOYS 

Rocklawl  MiliUry  Academy  ^^^'A^'^ 

-  _.  body  at  th*  toraiative  tlnw  of  a  lioy'> 

■  IUi>.    Military  •yHEiu.   iudlck>u>  alh- 

■  iHlo.  prepiratlon   lor   CoIli!<e,   Wet 

\ 

New  H.uPBU.mc,  Plymcmth. 

Holderness  School  for  Boys 

PivpaiH  for  CoUewa  and  Technical  Bctaools.     Ranks  witb 

"~  -■"^fiS.'TW.SSMSS^aa.. 

Co'£d  nca  tional 

Sff"™-  "''»"Si,.«'iai..T;.s»s" 

Fairmont. 

^llaTneT  OT  OOLUMBla.  Wari...  1908  Florida  Atb..  N.  W. 

Gunston  Hall 

A  baautlfulOolonW  Home  School  (or  Young  Ladko.  lUus- 
^Sl'Sf."5-Ja'*a,^£r-.S^^Pri„.p... 

Maaical  Collegea 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Washington  Collegre  of  Music 

All  branche.  ot  MiBlo  and  Dramatic  Art. 

w  Rariev  of  Rorlem  wbcn  writing  to  •chool*  and  Aet  boat 
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^he  Tome  School  for  Boys 

An  Endowed  Preparattry  School 

Enrolment  limited  to  boys  of  high  character. 
Tuition,  {700.    Elaboiately  illuitiated  book  on  lequeit. 
Thomas  Stockham  Baker.  Ph.D. 
Port  Deposit.  Ma 


Mabtlihd.  Baltimore.  OhkrlCB  Bcreet  A 

Notre  Dame  of  Md.  SS?£J 


tloDil  atDilEDla.  CoudDCted  b; 


cbobi  Btiten  of  Notre  Dune, 


Missouri  Military   Xcademv 


A  tlHRHurUr  modara  ndHtarr  homa  ■cliool.  DnliMnltr 
V  thulna^  PnpuBtoTT.    School  work  of  hicbMt  <cd«t. 

, .—.mtat,  beuittfnl  campoa,  dellcbtfnl  ^tuatlan. 

I  haalthfnl  dinwta  all  jar  nwnd.    Hllltw  and  athlMle 

' -~  -    "—'-'-i.ChuaelaTdavdivtDent.  Teachvfor 

rj  t«n  boya.    Tarvu  flSS. 

^-  Foe  CalslOKna  ■ddnse, 

CaL  Wakw  KsLr^PrlaebwI, 


L.4U  vvaner  AAttT,  rnoa^mk 


GIRLS 


u.  CoUwe  ud 
itory.     CflTtlB- 

,, , B  BOd  Ohlcwo 

UnlT.  OoUanoTMiulc.  E.  R.  KHotaSH.  DIr.:  Volw.  VUdfti, 
Pipe  Otbmi.  Elocution,  Art,  Qyn-..  Domeatlc  Science.  Build- 
hit*ovc«lookFark.OalBloaofPraridenl,AiiMA8iiBiDOAUMB 


MiuoDRi.  St.  Chulee.  Box  302. 

Undenwood  College  SSSjiS!i!oa!Sl 

Mmic  and  Art;  excellent  PrepantOTy  Denartment  Modero 
btdldlnsi  throaahout.  Ideal  cluaate:  only  GO  mlnatea  Innn  f" 


lahout.  1 

lUOO. 


I.  Ph.D..  Pnnlden 


CoSdaeattonal 


MistouBi,  St.  Loula,  3S0B  Fled  Avenue. 

Miss  Compton's  School  for  Children 
of  Retarded  Mentality 

Tan  pnplU.     tBOO  Bad  upwarda.     


dtrnAr  taughl  HOBd  book  knowIBdn.  Hlipbniqnaliaitncana 
robui  Uiraiwti  laounu  diUiiut  ud  phnicai  diU.  Ha  bu 
BBBd  IB  ■qnlpBMnl  HcoDrl  enlT  fg  Waif  PslBl, 

YmahsuldirnMtwIliaauloaiiaal  thU ■'dMiHutohad Id- 
niBtkii^"aadboakaiCuii'arSBiniiHrKBTalBflbeeL  Addiwa 
Tk«  A«|Maal 

<Glv^  Military  Academy 


GIRLS 


'gndov  pall 

Bcwrdlna  and  DaySdMMdl^  ebirn 

uannloTDupUaniilBolBaleeaUan,  apaaul  trapafHi  In- 
"• iinAAl.LBH.Pk.B.1 


CALIFORNIA 


0  depBrtmentfl.  Ideal  cllmi 


or  catalogue  addifaa  Baattmn, 


BOYS 

Academical  and    Preparatory   Schools— 

Collegea— Military  Academiea 


University  School 

Offai  thcrou^  preparation  oT  boTi  for  college  and  bn^ 
neaa.  Oomplace  Manual  Training  ahopa.  Manoal  (ralalns 
la  an  enaatial  part  of  tbe  curriculum  and  denlopa  codcbi- 
iTBlton.  Btrong  tacnilr.  amall  i  liamii ;  raaule,  tM  -Pfr  oart.' 
of  oar  boy*  enivr  collega.  Equipment  tctt  complete.  Oyiib 
naalum.  avlmmlng  pool,  aaven-aov  athletic  Held,  bowllac 
alley.  The  many  unuaual  featum  make  tbla  KJnol  worth 
InreetlBBtlng.  For  catalogue,  addiuaii 
Habbt  A.  raraas.  Principal,  7334  Hough  Ave.,  OlenlBnd.  O. 


Ohio.  OoUeye  HUl.  Box  18  ( , ._, 

Ohio  Military  Institute.  M^;^-iur  iffisa: 

nate  to  academic  work.     Lovtr  seHoel  for  rffUBfcr  fra^J.     Oa^ 
Uflcate  admits  to  collegea.     Athletics. 


GIRLS 
Academical   and    Preparatory  Sclioota — 

CollegcB 


OHIO,  Oberlin,  Drawer  Y. 

Kindergarten  Training 

Exceptional  advantages— Lectures  from  Professon  of 
Oberlin  CoUege— Courses  in  the  CoUege  at  special 
rates.  Charges  moderate.  iSthyearbeginsSept.  >otlk, 
1911.    For  catalogue,  address 

Socretarr  Oberlin  KindergMlen  AaaocUlioii. 


Ohio,  Toledo,  3303  Aohland  Avenue. 

The  Law  Froebel  Kindergarten. 

Tralnbig  School.    A  broad  education,  a  proftalon  or  llvcB- 
bood  and  a  preparation  tot  domeatlc  IIIB. 

Mart  E.  Law.  M.D.,  PrindpKL 


valae  Ulbly  loqulrla*  from 


■a  and  Intelllgeot  maBatloe  reader*  |^ 


JBOYS 
Academical    and   Preparatory  Schools— 
CollegeB— Military  Academiea 


Bors 

Illihou.  Bunker  HIU.     (35  iiill«  From  St.  I«iita.: 

Bunker  Hill  Military  AcademyS^^ji^i,^. 

aas  and  CoUege  PrepBntOT)- Oounea.  Individual  itt - 
AthlBMcandKynmutlctnliiLnB.  BellglouB  cullure.  s 
8»mioH,Jiuiei7-Aug,2s,  CrsiUls  for  crtlega  entrance, 
U€rclal,  Normal  and  An-icuLtural  counea,     Cat&liw, 

W.  D.  Mabbttbo»h.  B.D..  Headrai 

Illihou.  Kenil worth. 

The  College  School  Sn?iml?'£^i',S^™SL 

bora.    IndlviS"'  ■     ?'*?.*'°™-'      -"?-      -     "?»«<:.  «» 

kUa.  Sa^^r 
Box  708. 


Ilunots,  Morsfui  Park.  Box  19. 

Morgan  Park  Academy  S^nSSiSbSS 

acter  Bull  ding.  Qttlna  boy*,  cleanly,  tfaoraaihlr  and  w^  tor  anr 
(Mlen-BiulneH-I^.  Home  Influence*  wRHiolUUn'featiiRa. 
--    ^ ' -  lal^r^  loc»t«d 

and    InMMtlng   boOilet  "RBBuiU  with  BaytJ 


.  _  .  ^l  hour  from  Chicago-) 

Todd  Seminary  for  BajsZ^SMtSuuL^ 

raarft  of  succeasful  training  of  mladj.  bodlca.  morala  and  mao- 
men  of  boys  7  Mi  IB  yemn  old.  Our  Weal—"  For  Bv«7  Todd 
Boy  a  Uood  Citizen.  '     for  book  of  facM.  addreea 


Ul 


Michigi 

caladln  the 
bla  tor  coUf 


Musical  College 


^KIMBALL    lifALk>    C 


One  of  America'* : 


J.    Superior  Teacher  Tiainl  „     

bededncatorfortheatue.   Dnilvalcd  frceadtantan*.  Tv 
»-„^l.^.,^,— —     JOH.  J.  M.T<«.1IIT 

HcDtloD  the  RarUw  at  Rarlawi  when  writing  (o  act 


The  Rtrricv  of  Rgrkw*  EJocatiOaal  Diwcfaicy 


y>$^  Tome  School  for  Boys 

Ah  Endowed  Preparatory  School 
Enrolment  limited  to  boys  of  high  character. 
Tuition,  11700.    EUbontely  ilfiutmcd  book  on  requeit. 


M*arL*iD,  Baltlmon.  Clurta 

Notre  Dame  of  Md.  Si 


ffiSffSi 


iiLiiiiiimiiiimiaoiammw 


Dudarn  mOlterr  lioiiM  ■chooL  UnlTwIty 
ipustorr.    School  work  cf  blsfavt  entv. 

J,  boutlha  (•mpiu,  ddlshtfnl  aOatXItn. 

il  (Jimta  ill  jrw  todhI.    H fUtuT  and  BthktiB 

' — '-'~K^Cbancl«rd**<iapiiiant.  Tochwte 

TtoBbora>   Tonus  (SIB, 

—  For  Catalovtw  addnM, 

CaL  WoW  Kakr^PrfaeipS 


GJJf^S 


HumuKi.  St.  IjOuK. 

Forest  t»ark  University  KS>iSi.$°"^'S,1 

oCfl  kdndto  to  WcOsIer.  Smith.  Mt.  Holyoke  uid  Ohlcuio 
UnlT.  OollanorMuHc.  B.  R.  Kboioik.  rHr.^Tolco.Tlolfii. 
Pipe  Orgmn.  Blocutlon.  Art.  Ott,.  Domanle  Science.  Build- 
ing overlook  Fork.  OkMlogoTPnaldeni,  Ahha  Bhhd  Oiibhi 


Lindenwood  College  ^^^ 

Moila  mod  Art;  excsUmt  Pn^imt<i 


bulldlugi  thi 


omtn.  EatobUihed  1831 
Junior  College  Coutks 
Deportmont  Modem 

ily  SO  mloutfia  Crom  3t. 


Co-E  dncaUonal 


MiMonm.  St.  Louii.  SSOe  Plul  Avenue, 

Miss  Compton's  School  for  Children 
of  Retarded  Mentality 

Tan  puplii.     tSOO  uid  upwirdM^ 


CALIFORNIA 


Gna,s 


OiLiroamA.  Hllb  OoU^e  P.  O., 

Mills  College  SjJ'w^iii?."^  ^^^ 

Cooat.  Ohvtercd  1885.  EntnocewidBr 

eqaaltolbooeafStuirordudUnlvadt. _.     _ 

iT-two  deputmoQU.  Ideol  cUmue.     Praldeat  Lcbli^  C 
C*M0K.A3I..Utl.D..IjL.D.Por  — -' " 


OHIO 


BOVS 

Academical    and    Preparatory    Scboola— 

CoUege»— Military  Academies 


University  School 

ODtr*  thoron^  prapantlon  of  bof*  for  CDUege  and  bwl- 
ne^  Oomplste  Muiiul  T^mlnlnc  "***p*  MuiDal  tr«lnlac 
Is  on  «antlol  port  of  the  cnrticulnai  ond  devdopo  amn^ 
trotlon.  SlrODs  ftcsHy.  onuU  -ct^oeo;  iiilt.  M  pv  ean. 
of  our  boTB  enter  oollese.  Equipment  very  compMo.  Oym. 
'  -'        '  '  ithletlc   Oeld.    bovltv 


oaeir 


J  teol 


Obio,  OdUikb  HiU,  Box  la  ( ._. 

Ohio  Military  Institute.  |Xt;S"^'S™»- 

note  to  ocodomic  work.     Lowtr  tclwtt  far  tounftr  bQft,     Co^ 
tUcoce  Mlmlu  to  collerea.     AUJetlca. 

A.  M.  HiHBHAW.  Com'd't. 


GIRLS 

Academical    and    Preparatory   Scboola— 

CoIIegee 


OHIO,  Oberlin.  Drawer  Y. 

Kindergarten  Training 

Exceptional  advantages — Lecturea  from  Professors  of 
Oberlin  College—Courses  in  the  College  at  special 
rates.  Charges  moderate.  iBth  year  begins  Sept.  loth, 
1911.    For  catalogue,  address 

Secretary  Oberlin   Kindergmrten   AMoctaliea. 


Ohio,  Toledo.  SSSS  Afhloud  Aveoue. 

The  Law  Froebel  Kindergarten. 

Miar  E.  Liw.  M.D..  PHndpoL 

School  prlaelpsli  value  highly  laqulileo  trem  aerloui  and  InlalUgeal  maAooliu  raadara  1^ 
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Collejes— Military  Academiea 


BOYS 


iLLtHOU,  Banker  Hill.     (3fi  mllea  from  Bt.  Loula.) 

Bunker  Hill  Military  AcademySlSTsS 

sen  uid  Collage  PreirarMorr  Oounet.  tiuUviduBl  ktuntloa. 
Atbletlcftnd  gymnuICc  train Lng.  Rellgloua  culture,  Sdhheb 
■■Minn  .iiinHS7-»ug.25.   CreitlM for  college entninee.  Com- 

d  Aflriculturol  coursw.     Cstklag. 

W.  D.  MiRaniaBB.  B.D..  H»din»t«r. 


nardal.  Nomul  u 


The  College  School  ajSS'gSiS" 

born,  tadlvlduEj  Infltructlon.  ObjvTuILjt  plumed  currl 
Otot  70  per  cent,  of  our  boys  ratum  from  jeti  to  te»r. 
laclcs.  SeDd  for  catkloaue.  AbLin  H.  Oirpintib,  Heodi 


Illinois,  Morvsn  Paik.  Boi  IS. 

Morgan  Park  Academy  SJ^iSSwoSK 

UTter  Bull  dlDK-  flttltw  bom  cleMiI  y ,  tbcamuihly  and  well  tor  uir 

II D — •-ta^ufo.  Home  Influences  with  mlUtuTfektiira. 

icHlfir  lice  and  idi  auhitti.    HealthtuAr  >»"<«< 

n  Chlc««o.    Send   for  /««  IliuM 

1   InMtBBClng   booklet  "BaguiM  with  Boya.' 


Oollcse-B 


III 


hour  from  Ohlci, 


Todd  Seminary  for  Boysi'S^'^'ijfei'tuSi' 


Academical   and    Preparatory   Schools— 
CoUegea 


BOV8 

Academical   and    Preparatory    Sebool^^ 

CoIIegea— Military  Academies 


DETROIT 

UNIVERSITY 

SCHOOL 

Prcpantar;  »mL  Huail  Tnini  ScfcaaL  br  Baja 


celled  d< 


mltor 


_  e  field. 

eptlonat  faculty.     Colliae  certlficetca  lecepted. 
ten   year*  Qradiiataa  have   enlared  34  collegea. 
!ad  ar  upon  appUc  atloo.    Thoae  addraaai  r 
',  3D  Blmwood  Av.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  wii: 
I  an  iUuatrated  book.   Umtltd  luvattr  ot  vacaaeUi. 


igSecre- 


Michig^  College  of  Mines    ?i^aJ?t"«K: 

cUed  in  the  Luke  Buperlor  District.  Mlnee  and  Mllh  accMai- 
ble  for  college  work.  For  Year  Book  and  Beuml  of  Onda- 
acea  apply  to  Pi«ldoB-  -     * 


Mainb.  FanalnKton, 
AKKnH-  A  School  for  Bofb.  Tenth  year  opena  Beptem- 
AUUQtt  i,t,j7th.  TbeonlyBcKoollnMalnelnsltliicom. 
parlaoQ  In  achool,  athletic  and  home  eqnlpmeDtiwItt  blA 
grade  priTate  achools.  AutoiBtienroutelo  Rangeleyslnvlled 
ESlMpe^-      — ■ 


Tuition,  (700. 


Musical  Colleges 


-1-1,.    CHICAGO.  g">^^ 


One  of  Amerlck'a  lareeat,  most  ancce«l 
Dramatic  Arts.  SitBl>llalied  a  quaiter- 
8nperlor  Teacher  Treli 


nuhededncat 


ortheatase.   DnilTBled  freeadi 


DtoBforthe  itoilycif  all  branchetof  Hnnle 

ir*  ago.    Modem  counel,  maaterfullvtausht  b*n 
HchDol  of  Acting  under  Hart  Conwar,  ^e  ^'-'- 
_Twenty-»lith  teaaon  ^>«a»  r —  - 


i.  HATTB^iiB 


'^juSaSil 


HenHOD  the  IUt1«w  et  Ra*lewi  whea  wrlHiift  to  tt 


la  and  get  b«a(  attMitlon 


The-RcTJgff-of  Revfews  Educational- DifectOfy 


GEORGIA— BO  FS 


GEORGIA-GIRLS 


BRENAU 


S 

wn 


I  Twenty-four  buildings.  Campus  and-  park  of  eighty  acres,  with  lake,  miacial  spdngs,  walks,  drives,  I 
1  etc.  More  than  three  hundred  boarding' pupils,  representing  twenty-eight  states  and  foreign  coun-  | 
I  tries.  Forty-four"  Teachers.'  N  on -Sectarian.  Regular  college  courses,  with  excepti<HiBl  advantages  I 
■  in  Music,  Art  and  Oratory.     The  Bronau  Conservatory  is  one  of  the  l.-.igest  and  beat  equipped  it 

America,   including  eighty- two  pianos,   two  pipe 

organs,  magnificent  concert  hall,  etc. 
Sptciid  Wormal  coursis  fcr  I 


School  principal*  value  hUbb'  InqulriM  from  ••ttout  mad  Imalllgant  niataslii*  rMidcn 


VIRGINIA— BO  FS 


HO] 

I 
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from  anywhere  within  l^SOO  miles  to. any  parent  who,  od  inspection,  is  not  convinced  that  its  pairs  of  ONE 
STORY  biick  rooms,  separated  by  a  parapet  FIRE  WALL,  are  the  BEST  for  Health,  Sanitation,  VentiUtioa 
mnd  safety  against  FIRE.  17«a     Send  for  Catalogm^  or  cnme  and  see.     COL  B.  BOICHAM.  SM-  1-  T.  B.  Urn.  K.     1>U 


GIRLS 

Academical  and  Preparatory  Schoole— 
Colleges 

GREENSBORO    r™*^   COLLEGE 

Founded  JK  iSiS.  Ideal  home  ichool  for  giiii.  with  ■  di»- 
tiactive  Chrisliaa  atmosphere,  Liniled  number  of  iludeiiti 
with  small  classes.  Pour  yeais  of  o)llesiate  vork  kadiog  ta 
A.  B.  dfsiee.  Beautiful  location  with  unsutiiBiaed  heiHIi 
record.  Students  admitted  on  certificate  from  accmUtnl 
High   Schools.     High  stapdarda   and   individual    instructioD. 

For  catalog,  addr«> 
MRS.  LUCYH.  ROBERTSON,  ~      ■ 


ASHEVILLE    SCHOOL 


A  w^1-«quii>pal.  high-gnule  Bt^t 
ncclled.  Scholastic  adTantvrce  c 
preparatory  schwlB- 

Gnduatos  now  li 


Faithful  outdoor  life. 

d.  Yale,  Princeton,  'WUllanL 

lichlgb.  Mlcblsao.  Wiaccmsli 

Bofn  attending  are  from  Massachusetts .  New  York,  Peai 
cylvanla.  Ohio,  Indiana,  IlUnola,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Mlaaour 
Oolcndi),  Oallforala.  VlrslnlB,  N,  Carolina.  S.  r^arollm 
Florida,  Iioulslana.  Teias.  TennesseB,  Oklahoma.  For  Yeai 
Book,  address  Prln.  Abhiyille  Schooi,.  Aai!EHLI.e,  N.C 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 


Converse  Collect 


;e|  - 


WOMEN— No  Fnpara. 
Daparlnmnt. 


Confers    degrees    of    A.    B.,    A.    M.,    B.    Mus. 

Near  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains, 

Ideal   winter   climate.       No   malaria. 

ROBERT  P.  PELL.  Utt.  P..  Prerident 

Scbool  princliwl*  TSliH  hlftUy  inqnlriM  tram  aar 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA 


Collegea— Military  Academlea 


WEST  VIRGINIA 


BOYS 


Greenbrier  Presbyterial  SSiSS^, 
Military  School  SG-SJISTglBSffiKS 

Idloga,  mKJem  convenience-     F<rw  BUilAtir  Iif4d. 
SO.  'far  cMtlog  uldrcM 


Brick  bnOdlos 


CO-ED  UCA  TIONAt 


Wist  Viroihia.  Aldnon,  Box  fiSO. 

Alleghany  Collegiate  Institute  (istIwTVot 

Toiuw  men  tad  women.    Mllltvy  uid  outdoor  life  for  youns 

.    men.    Special  buUdlDg  ana  orgulzatlon  lor  gIrlB.    Splendid 

heallfa.    In  bMutltuiareenbrler  Valley.    Lower  achool  »!». 

Btrong  iBculCy.  Kit.  L.  S.  Shibib.  A.B. 


Bors 

Academical    and   Preparatory  Scbool3~ 
CoUeiea— Military  Academies 


Tennessee    Military 


On*  af  tkm  Matt  SmmmM  MUilary  SekoBtm 


A  school  of  national  patronage,  in  tbe 
mountains  of  I^ast  Tennessee.  Gives  thor- 
ough preparation  for  college,  Government 

Academies,  or  business.  Individual  instruc- 
tion. New  buildings,  designed  especially  for , 
a  military  school,  with  modem  equipment. 
C  ampusof  4  s  acres,  athleticfield ,  gymnasium, 
bowling  alleys.  Most  healthfd  climate  in 
U.S.  Encampments  in  mountains,  practice 
marches,  cavaby  trips.  In  every  respect  a 
high-class  school,  with  the  moderate  terms 
of  $350  for  board  and  tuition,  full  session. 
Send  for  illustrated  catalogue.  Address 
Col.  O.  C.  HULVEV,  Superintendent 


HaoHon  the  Rartaw  of  Rctdawi  whm  wridnt  to  (ChooU  and  fat  beat  ai 
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JBOVS 
Academical    and    Preparatory    Seboola— 
Collegea— Military  Acadcmlea 


GIRLS 
Academical    and    Preparatory   Seboola — 
_  ^^^^^0!?^ 


Sammer  Schools  and  Camps 


NEW  YORK  STATE 


r-  Summer  School  -i 

Eastman  offers  a  wonderfal  opportun-  I 

ity  for  voune  men  and  women  just  leav-  I 

ing  Higa  Scnool  or  CoUece  to  begin  pre-  | 

paration  in  the  summer  Tor  a  successful  | 
Dusiness  career  and  &  good  position. 

ErRSbnui  Is  delisbtruUrlooled.  on  the  HndM» 
River,  with  an  environment  conducive  lo  atndr. 
It  bua  national  reputation  based  on  more  thaa 
fiO  resTB  of  Boccesaful  experience.  Student*  are 
present  from  all  parta  of  America  and  nuny 
foretea  countrieL  The  ichool  li  open,  the  Kar 
round.         A  coune  at 

—the  moat  videt;  knorrn  bnitoesa  achool — irDI 
Eive  you  a  tborousb  buainesa  trainlnv  and  qnalitT' 

Increase  Yonr  Salary 

Bookkeepins,  Shortband,  Typiewiiting!,  Penmas- 
•blp,  Hiaher  Accounttna,  Civil  Scrrica  and 
Aeadamlo  Depaitnuinta.   Telesrapbr  and  RaUway 


Write  for  FREE  9- 


Wildmere  Camp  for  Boys  ^^l£*S»2 

&U  outdoor  sports.     HomecooUnB.'    Cw^ig 

Mouncaim.   NBWbuUdIni»"    M.nniil 

sLdan,  physical  dlrect<ir,ei 


MAiNa,  aeba«o  I^ka. 

Camp  Overlook  JiJ^I^^^;*^;^.^ 

and  hBHithful  surronndiiigBrLani]  aiid'in 
ways  under  careful  sup^'viBton  of  competant  Ini 

BuspLc<HorOverloak4eUecltSelioid.  Torbool 

OEORoa  WiLao.N.  DirecCor.  Box  8.  Njack-on-Hudna.  N.  T. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


I  Hporte,    Instruction  by  *a  sp«iai^l  Id  Natural  YL 
"' — ■ —  "J — 'Ted.    Bluieflt  rcfHences.    B«tld  ftrC 


VERMONT 


rs  who  anjoy  camp  Mi. 


YiaHONT.  MaUett's  Bay. 

Camp  Champlain.  Sjr.JgS,"Ji 

bay  on  Lake  Ohamplaln,  S  muea  from  BikuBvwju,  nm  hh 
and  water  apcota.  Motor  boat.  Scenery  aaiMrb.  OanAll  anpir- 
^..i..-  K>,  — ^_~>...>  tnstnicton.  Oaoip  partcten.  Undv  tta 
"       York.    ''PhoitecaaaKMce. 


Middiebunr  College  Summer  Sesqhn 

Summer  BCudy  In  ihe  Qreco  MouDtalna,  M  Instnctap.  M 
coursOH.  cool  Hccommodatlons.  Lo         ~ 

and  tennLa,  July  fitb  to  Aoguat  W 

Addraaa  ErDW:IKD  D.  C 


School  prlndpala  ndua  Mthly  Inqulrlee  from  aarioua  end  IntelUtent  n: 
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MICHilGAN 


Sununer  Schools  and  Cat 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICmGi4 

Arts       Engineering       Medicine  and  Surgei 
Library  Metiiods  9iolo| 

Sflfolar  senlan  of  the  Unlyeralty,  oflflring  more  tban  300  graduate  and  undergraduate  < 
Imloeatlon.    ExpeoBes low.    For  iMtftloulan,  addren  CHA8.  P.  WAGNER, 


WISCONSIN 


WiBCGNsiN,  Meroer. 

Keewatin  Camps  for  Boys 

Pioneer  Western  Oamp.    Real  Camping.    Every  boy  on  a 
team.    Trip  to  Winnipeg.    Address  Director. 

Wisconsin, Waulceaha  Ck>unty,  Delafleld. 

Camp  St.   John's  tetioTS?  tSSBi. 'S 

Waukesha  OountT^ — ^Lake  region  of  Wisconsin.  Tluree  fiours 
ilirom  Chicago.     PlroTides  a  summer  of  encliantment. 

Address  File  I. 

WnooNsiN.  Meroer. 

Camp  Pokegama  for  Girls 

4th  season,  limited  number.    CareAiI  supenrision,  address 

Mas.  Jas.  H.  Kbndrigbn. 

EUROPE 

Massacbusbtts.  Boston,  Winter  HUl,  888  Broadway. 

Berlin  School  for  Girls  i?^-  ^^^"' ISSSSm. 

French,  Art,  Music,  History,  Literature,  Foraign  travd. 
CoUege  preparation.  Certiflcate  privileges.  Cultivated  Otr- 
man  home  with  American  comfcwts.  School  party  sails  with 
chaperon  in  September.  Circular,  address  Miss  Alicb  H. 
LucB.  Ph.D.  (Heidelberg),  27  Luitpold  Straase.  Berlin,  Cer- 
many.    American  address  above. 

ElTHOPB. 

The   Thompson-Baldasseroni   School 
of  Travel  for  Girls— nth  Year. 

Bight  months'  travel  and  study  abroad.     General  and  Pre- 
paratory courses.    Music  at  no  extmk  chuge.    October  saUing. 
Mbs.  Waltbb  W.  Scott,  Sec'y,  Central  Ave..  Dover.  iTH. 

•  FBAHCBi  Paris. 

Cours  Dwight. 

Five  months'  residence  and  study  In  Paris;  three  months, 
travd.    Hi^est  references.    Address 
Miai  L.  LTColbman.  Dwicdit  House,  Bnglewood,  N.  J. 
MUe.  Mabib  Jbanwbbbt,  8  Boulevard  Delessert.Paris,  France. 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Mount 

School 


Teacbera'  Agenoiea 


Albany  Teachers'  Agency.  fyp'JS!,S^~lf,<g 

tent  teachers.     Assists  teachers  In  obtalzung  posltloiis. 

81  Chapel  St..  Albany.  N.  T. 


oompe 

Send  for  Bulletin  No.  20. 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency,  "  SiT- 

Recommends   teachers   to  colleges,   public  and   private 
schools  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Advises  parente  about  schools.    WM.  O.  PRATT,  Mgr, 


XJnclaaaiBed 


Piol.  Crals 


Landscape  Gardening 

A  coufae  for  Home.maken  and  Gardenen  under 
ProL  Cvalff  and  Prof.  Beal  of  Cornell  Unlveisity. 

A  knowledge  of  Landscape  Gardenins  is  indispen* 
nble  to  thoM  who  would  have  the  pleasantest  homes. 

250  Dage  oatalogtie  free.  Write  to-day. 

THC  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

Dept.  B*  G.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Prof.  Graham 


Rove 

^4^970 

cpfMctnoities  for  ] 
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Mr.  Esenwein 
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The  RtEvinr  of  Reriews  Eduutional  Diicctorf 


The  Reviev  of  Reviews  Edocatfonal  Ditectary 


it 
mbeiir 

loert  Hubbaro 


6^ 


...  .z^m^ 

If  JOB  wuit  to  toucgBJoar 


n  who  has  a  TRAINED 


EOR  some  long  time  I  have  been  promising  myself  to  write  up  my 
good  friend,  Mr.  Henry  Dickson  of  Chicago,  and  I  have  not  forgotten. 
Mr.  Dickson  is  teaching  a  Science  or  System,  whichever  you 
choose  to  call  it,  which  I  believe  is  of  more  importance  than  the  entire  cur- 
riculum of  your  modem  college. 

MR.  DICKSON  teaches  Memory, 
Good  Memory  is  necessary  to  all  achievement. 

I  know  a  man  wlio  is  fifty-five  years  old.     He  is  a  graduate  of  three 
colleges.    But  this  man  is  neither  bright,  interesting,  learned  nor  profound. 
He's  a  dunce. 

And  the  reason  is  that  he  CANNOT  REMEMBER.  Without  his  notes 
and  his  reference  literature,  he  is  helpless. 

His  mind  is  a  sieve  through  which  sinks  to  nowhere  the  stuff  that  he 
pours  in  at  the  top. 

EDUCATION  is  only  what  you  remember. 

Every  little  while  in  business  1  come  across  i 
MEMORY,  and  he  is  a  joy  to  my  soul. 

He  is  the  general  manager  of  a  great  corporation  in  a  Western  city. 
He  never  misses  a  face.  ■  If  he  sees  you  once  that's  enough.  The  next  time 
he'll  call  you  by  name,  inquire  about  the  folks  at  home. 

He  told  me  how  he  did  iL  He  told  me  that  he  studied  memory-training 
with  Prof.  Dickson  of  Chicago.  Also,  he  said  a  lot  of  nice  things  about 
Prpf.  Dickson,  that  I  hesitate  to  write  down  here  lest  my  good  friend  Dickson 
object. 

TS    S    "S 

This  Dickson  System  of  Memory-Training  is  very  simple.  If  you  want 
to  enlarge  your  arm  you  exercise  it.    The  same  with  your  mind. 

You  must  put  your  brain  through  a  few  easy  exercises  regularly  to 
discover  its  capacity.  You  will  he  surprised,  when  you  go  about  it  the  right 
way,  to  know  how  quickly  it  responds  to  you. 

To  the  man  or  woman  whose  memory  plays  tricks,  I  especially  recom- 
mend that  you  write  to  Prof,  Dickson  to  send  you  his  literature.  It  will 
cost  you  nothing,  and  if  his  credentials  and  recommendations  and  the  facts 
he  sets  forth  do  not  convince  you,  you  are  not  to  be  convinced. 

You  do  not  know  when   you  will  be  called  to   stand  oh  your  feet  and 
tell  what  you  know ;  then  and  there  a  trained  memory  would  help  you. 
7S    IS    S 

You've  sympaihired  with  the  little  girl  who  stuttered  her  "piece."  But 
you've  wept  for  the  strong  man  who  stammered  and  sucked  air  and  gurgled 
ice  water  and  forgot,  and  sat  down  in  the  kindly  silence.  In  the  child  it 
was  embarrassment,  but  in  the  adult  it  was  a  bad  memory. 

Write  and  ask  Prof.  Dickson  to  tell  you  how  he  trains  the  memory. 

"^Mfl      Hov  to  Get  ■  FREE  Copy  of  Thin  Book 


PBOF.  BENRT  DICKSOI* 

FrliclMl,  Dleb 

BUI.,  tXIUGO.  lU, 


HsDtlon  tba  Rertew  ot  Rwrlewa  when  wiittnt  ti 


■d4  ftet  b«at  sttcatton 


NEW  FICTION /or  ALL  TASTES 


She  Baildeth  Her  House 

■edge  Rld«  Alone"  (sisht  B 


In  Her  Own  Right 


Phrynette 


Clsih,  It. II  net.  PmUi*  t 


Dctton  of  the  Morning 


'*Me — Smith ' ' 


J.  R  UPPINCOTT  CO. 


One  Thousand 
Homeless  Men 

In  this  book,  for  the  first  time,  -we  have  tli 

group  usually  treated  as  "tramps  and  vagrants 
so  carefully  differentiated  as  to  reveaJ  its  mi- 
cellaneous  contents  of  able-bodied  and  ski 
young  and  old,  sinned  against  and  sintiJnff. 

The  author,  as  Alice  Willard,  later  Mre.  E.  D.  Sotra- 
berger  of  Miiineapolia  and  Philadelphia,  had  chai^  s 
homeless  men  and  boys  for  the  Chica^  Bumu  <■ 
Charities.  Out  of  that  rich  experience  grew  the  »oJ- 
ume.  completed  just  before  her  death  last  December. 

The  book  makes  just  claim  to  statistical  acciBin. 
but  it  is  none-the-less  full  of  keen  human  insight  ani 
of  whole-hearted  endeavor  to  befriend  the  hapks- 
Thoroughly  readable  from  cover  to  cover. 

Emrll  P.  Bickiull.  Dtriclor  sf  Ihc  Nalimal  Red  Cmt.  tm' 
"^'^  —"  -----  --'-ineibh  the  ^st-informcd person  in  a     '    ' 

"  — ilttrt  fieriainmr  Is  k<  —  '- 


teieama 


No  one  who  has  ever  tried  to  help  a  bome- 
less  wanderer  should  be  without  it. 

One  Thousand  Homeless  Men 

By  Alice   IfiOard  Sale/Otrrtr 

PRICE  POSTPAID  (1.25 


Think  of  a  Yankee  Department  Store  in  Siberia 

Yel,  Mid  Mnlennl*,  H!(h  S^ooli  and  a  BactaTiofogicBl  Iiutituta,  and  Mtme  off  the  nnun  lin*  of  tiaT*L 

Strange   Siberia 

BY 

MARCUS    LORENZO    TAFT 

is  a  book  which  tells  the  stoiy  of  a  trip  on  and  off  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  from  the  great  Chinese  WiD 

to  the  skyscrapers  of  Manhattan, 


nuiest  lo  the  general  reader  and  to  the  traveler.      II  is  Iretly  iliua 
J-agrt..^.     Binding,  dolh.^xil-lf.     Price.  SI  nel. 

EATON    &    MAINS,    PublUhera 

ORK  BOSTON  PITTSBURO 


good  photographs.      Sbu.  Km*  (^  i 
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SCRIBNER  BOOKS  FOR  SUMMER  READING 


Th«  Wt  III  Uw  EMt 


UiT  Moi»k  «ml  Olh«r  Pm.Bm 


Tfc.  EA.cmlUm  of  ■  Murie  l,f»r 


TK-  Pt—itartm  tni  IH  MmU 


MiUlu^  PoUn  of  th.   Unitoi 

J|!jlM^^_^^^^^_^^_^ 

Th«.  Thp-H  Y.»<  ^ 

The  Patrician 


£|y  John  Galsworthy 


(^  AasHU,  poca  7ST) 

"The  book  of  the  season  is  undoubt- 
edly John  Galsworthy's  'The  Patri- 
cian.'"—V.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

"  Few  novehsts  have  ever  before  por- 
trayed, or  can  ever  hope  to  portray, 
with  such  absolute  truth  the  struggle 
of  honorable  manhood  to  do  its  com- 
plete duty."— Bojtow  Transcript. 

"The  youngest  young  goddess  is  a 

splendid  creature  ^almost    worthy  to 

stand  beside  one  of  Meredith's  great 

Women."— ;V,   F.  Times  Book  Review. 

tL3S  a*ti  pottptad  $I.4S 


Esther  Damon 


JOHN  CALSWORTHV 

By  Mrs.  Fremont  Older 

"  Esther  Damon  "  will  be  received  aa  one  of  the  most  powerful  and 
intepesting  novels  of  the  season.  It  is  a  remarkable  study  of  the  bring- 
ing tocetfier  of  a  man  and  woman,  both  of  whom  have  become  out- 
casts from  society.  Against  the  background  of  a  typical  New  York 
up-State  town  Is  portrayed  the  memorable  figure  of  Esther  Damon. 
Her  downfall  and  redemption  are  told  in  a  series  of  tense,  poignant 
scenes,  always  Instinct  with  pathos  and  charm. 

fI.2S  flat;  potlag*  •xtra 

BrtlzeiAead  the  Great     By  Maurice  Hewlett 

(Tor  rwUu  H*  pag,  790) 

"This  is  the  right  Hewlett,  the  joyous  weaver  of  romantic  tales. 
There  is  movement  in  the  book,  there  is  color,  there  is  the  gorgeousness 
of  old  romance,"  says  The  Nrif  York  Tribune. 

"  A  swashbuckler  worthy  to  be  classed  with  Dumas'  heroes  of  the  sword, 
with  FalstafF  and  with  Cyrano,"  says  the  Pkiladdpkia  Public  Ledger. 

"  If  you  love  a  picturesque  character  you  will  love  the  Captain,  as  a 

friend,  no  matter  how  virtuous  you  may  be.     The  Captain  had  the  big 

qualities.     He  seems  like  a  distant  relative  of  the  great,  adorable  rogues, 

Barry  Lyndon,  Harry  Richmond,  and  Cellini,"  says  the  Evening  Sun. 

$1,80 

The  Price   By  FrancU  Lyndt   ] 

The  hero,  an  idealfst  whose  failure  makes  I 
him  an  anarchist,  commits  a.  Robin  Hood  kind  ' 
of  crime  in  the  true  Robin  Hood  spirit  of  rob' 
bing  the  rich  for  the  poor.  New  Orleans  is 
not  New  Forest,  and  before  he  can  use  his  booty 
the  police  are  on  his  track.  A  series  of  adven- 
tures with  the  police  follows,  during  which 
concealment  and  escape  necessarily  become  his 
sole  concern.  How  he  is  at  length  saved  both 
from  them  and  from  a  career  of  crime  Is  an 
absorbing  story— hb  rescuer  from  both  is  a  girl, 
one  of  the  most  charming  heroines  of  contem- 
porary fiction.      $1.30  net)  pottag*  mxira 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS  \ 


'  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK 
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17  ©UT-ING  BOOKS 


Carefully  selected  for  their  practical  helpfulness.  No  book 
is  added  to  the  list  until  its  merits  have  been  thoroughly 
tested  and  approved.  Summarizing  the  experience  of 
experts,  these  volumes  offer  reliable  and  interesting  courses 
of  instruction  in  outdoor  life.  Evtry  publication  is  up  to 
date.  New  titles  will  be  added  at  frequent  intervals. 
Send  for  free  descriptive  catalogue.  Purchase  from  book- 
store or  direct.     The  present  list  is  as  follows: 

GoHfor] 


Tbe  Anb^bile — lb  SelectioR,  Care 
andUie 

By  RasEirr  Suiss.    "Rt  odds  the  b«t  book 
Tct  publiihed.  •  •  luid  fraa  aniuthoHuiive 

Inches.    fl.2GwA 

The  Amirican  Sbotfim 

HMatiluUy'uDitnteil  Dscilbes  ^  models! 
How  to  kIkI  mid  test  >  gun.     Ho*  lo     k 
■hooL     Srup  vrriut  swing  aEootinK,  blnoc-      ^ 
»Ur  or  one-eve  umiiig.     6Ji»  8)?  inches.     ^ 
lUiutnled.    ^.OOm/I. 


GOLF 


dents.  IK  1 7  Inches.  Cloth,  75  cents  »/. 
Leilher,  (1.S5  tul. 

B<wt  SuUbc  (Fair  Weatber  ud  Fool) 

ByC&pt.A.J.  KsHEisLv.  Theninihediilon 
of  «  cpitaL  book.  Cloth.  tK»B  inches. 
Ulustnted,|l.aiic(. 

Camp  Cot^cry 

By  HoRACK  KsPHART.    Tile  wide  scope  of 

BHnv  in  ofA-™^iXniJ't!'^eJay!ilS t'ood 
■uppiln  from  mw  mmtrial  lo  e«ling.  4W  iT 
Inches.   Cloih.  tl-<*>  "*■    Leither.flJIO  nvf. 

Campiv  and  Woodcraft,  Tbe  Book  of 

By   Houci    KuHAiT.      Is  the  Btudntd 

tvi7 iach«!  "^luslrued.'  CloUl,  tl.GO H''/ 
Leather,  f^UO  ih«. 

Tke  Hne  Art  of  FUhinf 

By  Sahuii.  G,  Cahp.  A  compunlon  book  to 
"PishincKllBuidEaulpmeni."  Thesdvice 
on  outfitting  so  capibly  civen  In  that  book 
nipplemcnted  in  this  work  by  equally  Talu- 

ment.  Clolh,  l^iTI/  Inches.  lUustniled. 
tl.UO  int. 

Fiikiu  l^**»  ai>d  Kqnipnfrt 

By  Sauuil  G.  CAUr.  A  comprefaenslie 
handbook  on  the  selection  of  io<ls,reels.Iines, 
leaders,  lures  and  other  fishing  essentials. 
«Ki7}^laches.     Illustrated.    tLOOiw'. 

Guide  to  die  Coootry  Hone 

By  K.  K.  Paihihson.   lUuscraled.  fl.OOu/. 


FISHINC  UTS 
QBOUIPMENT 


P**, 


Bv  Maiskall  Wkitlatch.    The  ob]ect  of 

this  book  Is  lo  teach  the  player  how  to  teach 
himself  lalhei  Ihan  imitate  the  methods  of 
others.  Itiscspeciallyde^gnedfortheBolfeT 
who  begins  to  |>lay  a/ter  reachlngmaliuity. 
Ulustrated.    fi^iSK  inches.    tKOOwf. 

How  to  Live  b  tke  Coaabr 

BrB.P.PowiLL.  Wrilteorromlhaanlhor^ 

own  experience  in  combininghapplneasand 
pfoBl  In  country  living.  The  coimlry 
dweller  could  take  no  better  Ruide  than  Ur. 
Powell  for  the  road  lo  pleasure  and  success 
In  the  cieation  of  tbe  countiy  home.  Cloth, 
decoratiTc.  l^iSM  inches.  Maoy  hall- 
lone  illustntions.    ILTGh'. 

How  to  Stnd  J  Bird* 

By  Hubert  K.  Job.  Telia  In  detail  how  to 
Ukeup  theitudynl  blid  life,  bow  lo  know 

bird  subjects  Is  made  pUiiL     lllullnued. 

S^lSK  inches.    tlMntt. 

Lawn  Tennit  for  Ladiet 

By  Mn.  Lahbert  Chahsirs.  The  auihoi 
Is  lady  champion  of  England.    Illustrated. 

The  Sp«t  of  Bird  Stndj 

This  volume  Is  designed  especially  for  the 
beelnnet,  and  will  prove  ■  vast  help  to 
teachers.  The  author  gives  a  [ascintliltc 
account  of  hiacipeiience  while  huntinEnilh 
the  camera.  He  has  adorned  his  narrative 
with  ■  wonderful  display  of  131  hall-tonei 
from  photographs.  sH^Hii  \acba.  tlMmt. 

Tracks  and  Trackiif 

l)y  JosEr  Bhuhhei.  The  outgrowth  of 
twenty  years'  eiperience  and  study.  Shows 
clearly  how  to  know  the  tncks  of^lhe  gama 
animals  snd  thus  read  their  life  storlot. 
Ulustrated.    Gi7!;{  inches.    (USmK. 

Trainiiif  tbe  Bird  Dof 

ByC.B.  Whitford.  Howiotraioupadoc 
in  the  way  he  ahonld  go  has  been  lucces*. 
fully  worked  out  by  Mr.  Whltford  and  ta 
here  fully  act  forth.    lUastntdd.    |LISiu#. 

WiMerDoti  Hoaici 

By  Omvei  Kaxr.    A  book  of  tke  loc  cshlo. 

homeataminlmumof expense.  ManyplMW 

and  specifications  are  given,  with  am 

lliustrailons.    5M  x  8>f inches.    |IJ1. 
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THE  LITERARY  EVENT  OF  THE  YEAR 

The  Long  Roll 

A   Novel   of   the   War   between   the    States 
By  MARY  JOHNSTON 

Author  of    "To   Have  and  To   HoM,"   etc. 

As  a  picture  of  war — most  absorbing  and  terrible  of  human  sub- 
jects— the  book  in  its  vividness  and  gripping  power,  its  largeness  of 
action,  can  be  compared  only  with  such  masterpieces  as  Victor  Hugo's 
"Ninety -three"  or  the  war  novels  of  Tolstoy  and  Sienkiewicz.  In  the 
variety  of  appeal,  ranging  from  grim  realism  to  a  fine  idealism,  the 
book  need  fear  comparison  with  none  of  these. 

niustiated  in  Color.    $1.40  Net.    Postpaid  Si-55 

France  in  the  American  Revolution 

By  JAMES  BRECK  PERKINS.  "The  subject  with  which  Mr.  Perkins  has  so  luminously  and 
judidoiisly  dealt  is  one  which  has  a  profound  interest  for  French  as-well  as  for  American  readers." — 
Rochater  Post  Express.  S2.00  net.     Postpaid  (1.15. 

The  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  American  Constitution 

By  HANNIS  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Taylor's  earlier  widely-known  book  on  the  English  Constitution,  Us 
recent  discovery  of  the  Pelatiah  Webster  pamphlet — undoubtedly  the  source  of  our  own  constitution 
— and  his  long  experience  as  an  international  lawyer  and  diplomat,  make  especially  important  and 
authoritative  his  present  volume.  $4.00  net.    Postpaid  Si-JJ 

Reminiscences  of  the  Geneva  Tribunai 


The  Standard  of  Uvlns 

Br  FRANK  H.  STREIGHTOFF.     "All  those  who  are  interealed  in  the  life  and  work  of  ihe  American  p*&ple  mig 
profitably  lead  it." — Si.  Louis  Flit  Dispatch.  Il.oo  net.     Postpaidd.] 

Palestine  and  Its  Transformation 

Br  ELLSWORTH  HUNTINGTON.     A  scientific  study  of  the  aet^iaphical  features  of  the  Holy  Land  showing  t 
n  pa     e  angeao  a         vepay      inosenngorre        '"^ui^y'nfujtrated.    ii.mntl.     Postpaid  li. I 

Across  South  America 

Br  HIRAM  BINGHAM.    An  inleresting  account  ot  a  trip  from  Buenos  Ai-res  to  Lima  by  train  and  mule-back. 

With  numerous  illustrations.     Jj.sonf/.     Postpaid  I3.: 

Harriet  Beecher  Stowe 

Bt  her  son  and  grandson.    An  absorbinB  centenary  biography  of  one  of  the  % 


li.sowi/.     Postpaid  ti.6i. 

al  regarding  him.  recently 
louno  m  curopc.  luuiiniicu.     J3.S0  ncl.      Postpaid  I3.JO. 

A  Year  In  a  Coal-Mlne 

Br  JOSEPH  HUSBAND.     Thrillingeiperiencesof  a  young  college  graduate.     "Has  much  sociologital  value  and 
posKse*  besides  an  intenK  human  interest. "—CAidUdVWJHHf.  With  portrait.     U.10  net.     Postpaid  tl.lS. 

A  Roman  Wit 

B7  PAUL  NIXON.     Epigrams  and  other  quaint  and  humorous  v. 


HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 

Fl*aw  mantloii  th«  Rcrlcw  of  R«tow«  wh«n  wridnft  to  BdnrUi 
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Courts  of  Europe 


History  Written  from  Behind  the  Scenes 

The  luxurious  court  life  of  Europe  in  the  17th  and  i8th  centuries,  cul- 
minating in  the  Reign  of  Terror  and  the  French  Revolution^  has  no  parallel 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  History,  as  we  know  it,  glosses  over  the 
causes,  and  gives  us  the  results  of  this  period  of  reckless  extravagance. 
These  Memoirs,  however,  acquaint  the  reader  with  the  intimate  personal 
lives  of  the  great  actors  of  this  most  interesting  period.  Plot  and  intrigue 
and  romance  are  faithfully  described.  The  Memoirs  of  the  Count  de 
Mirabeau  created  such  an  uproar  that  the  French  Government  confiscated 
and  burned  every  copy  that  could  be  found.  The  Membirs  of  Josephine, 
written  by  her  lady-in-waiting,  presented  so  intimate  an  account  of  the 
domestic  lives  of  Napoleon  and  Josephine  that  none  dared  publish  it 
imtil  after  Napoleon  *s  death.  In  no  age  did  woman  exert  so  strong  an 
influence  on  political  and  diplomatic  affairs.  We  find  the  Du  Barrys  and 
the  Pompadours  as  accomplished  as  they  are  beautiful — astute  politicians, 
scheming,  planning  constantly  for  the  advancement  of  themselves  and 
their  friends. 

What  History  Omits  these  Volumes  Supply 

These  Memoirs  bring  us  face  to  face  with  Du  Barry  and  her  consort, 
Louis  XV,  as  well  as  Madame  de  Pompadour,  whom  Du  Barry  succeeded 
as  the  royal  favorite;  Catherine  de  Medici,  mother  of  three  kings;  the  un- 
fortunate Marie  Antoinette,  wife  of  Louis  XVI,  who  paid  for  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  Court  with  her  life;  Josephine,  cast  off  by  Napoleon;  Napoleon 
himself,  always  ambitious,  cool  and  calculating  even  in  his  love  affairs; 
English  Charles  II  and  NeU  Gwynn.  Kings  and  queens,  generals,  prelates, 
diplomats,  brilliant  courtiers,  clever  women,  all  pass  before  the  reader. 


About  one  half  the  price  of 


books 


Heretofore,  these  Memoirs  have  been  published  usually  in  limited  de 
luxe  editions,  necessarily  at  very  high  prices.  By  printing  a  large  edition 
we  are  enabled,  through  our  unusual  distributing  facilities  and  selling 
direct  to  the  reading  public,  to  offer  these  books  at  about  one  half  the 
price  of  any  pre;yious  edition.  This  edition  is  not  a  reprint  from  old  plates, 
but  is  freshly  printed  from  new  type, 
superbly  illustrated  \iith  45  new  photograv- 
ures and  engravings,  induding  5  hand- 
painted  plates,  and  beautifully  bound  in 
reproduction  of  famous  bindings.     As  an 

intrcKluctory  offer,  we  are  making 
a  special  incentive  to  those  who 
answer  this  announcement. 


^^     Inquiry  Coupon 


p.  p.  COLLIER  &  SON 

416  West  13th  Street,  New  York 

Please  send  me  particulars  of  your  special 
oflfcr  of  Memoirs  of  the  Courts  of  Europe. 


Name 


Address. 
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Id  tpuutr  ana  ifot  so  mataiuy  inai  Boin  pnta-  "^"^i^;^  .  '^  11**  Mll\  im^atgjtnftn. 

A  BRAND  NEW  GIRL 

ctuumcUT  —  one    never    before    found    in    fiction    anywhere  —  makes     her    appearance    In 

Robert  W.  Chambers' 

alluring  tales  of  the  great  out-oT-doors  now   running  in   HAMPTON'S   MAGAZINE,  with 
llluatrarion*  by  HOWARD  CHANDLER  CHRISTY. 

She  has  pledged  heroelf  to  furthering  the  production   of  a   perfect   race   of  beings.    In 
the  June  CHAMBERS'  story 


"A  Matter  of  Eugenics" 


•be  discovers  what  she  thinks  to  be  a  perfect  male  specimen.  What  happens  whan  she 
learns  that  his  charms  are  not  real,  but  have  been  carefully  applied  by  an  expmt "  baautifier,'' 
makea  the  basis  of  the  most  charming  love  and  adventure  story  ROBERT  W.  CHAMBERS 
has  ever  written.      Get  it  and  read  it  today. 


The  Mexican  Mystery" 

HAMPTON'S  MAGAZINE,  with  a  long-estabHahed  and  unbeatable  record  fbi  TIME- 
LINESS, announces  the  publication  in  the  June  number  of  "THE  MEXICAN  MYSTERY,"  by 
W.  B.  Northrop,  a  tremendously  important  article  on  Mexico — its  meaning  to  ItselC  to  us,  and 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  comes  just  at  the  moment  when  public  attention  ia  focused,  not 
without  some  trepidation  and  a  great  deal  of  wonder,  on  that  particular  strip  of  borderland 
where  a  really  fbrmidable  force  of  Uncle  Sam's  regular  army  is  going  through  "  manoeuvres." 

Gel  the  June  HAMPTON'S  today.  Read  "THE  MEXICAN  MYSTERY,"— and  as  you 
read  try  to  remember  that  HAMPTON'S  MAGAZINE— besidas  having  the  best  storiea  by  the 
beat  writers  each  month— can  always  be  relied  upon  to  give  you  what  you  WANT  to  know 
and  OUGHT  to  know  just  exactly  WHEN  you  ought  to  know  it— not   months   afterward. 

HAMPTON^S 

iscnbicopr  MAGAZINE        $i.50brAtr>« 
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Do  You  Want  a  Long  Row 
^  Elegant  Leather  Cases? 

They  cost  a  small  fortune,  and  shut  up  in  them,  away  from  the  live,  busy  world, 
is  all  the  rich  knowledge  of  the  ages. 

Big  publishers  have  spent  millions  of  dollars  on  the  big,  handsome  and  terribly 
expensive  Encyclopedias  in  a  score  or  more  volimies,  and  have  boasted  of  their 
achievements  for  the  welfare  of  mankind.  Wealthy  library  owners  have  bought  the 
great  sets  of  costly  leather  voltmies  and  have  set  them  up  in  their  sectional  book- 
cases or  mahogany  cabinets  to  be  acquired  and  protected  from  the  dust. 

Use  them,  my  boy — for  the  practical,  everyday  work  of  school  or  business  or 
household?  My  goodness — no!  They  would  get  worn  and  scratched  and  the 
leaves  torn  I  They  cost  more  than  a  hundred  dollars !  Spme  class — ^what  ?  You 
may  look  at  them,  but  handle  gently. 

WELL,  WHERE  DO  YOU  AND  I  COME  IN  ? 

Where  do  the  busy  men  and  women  of  moderate  means — who  want  the  knowU 
edge  hut  not  the  costly  cases — come  in? 

And  the  school  boys  and  girls,  and  working  boys  and  girls,  whose  daily  or  even- 
ing study  requirements  and  whose  thirst  for  information  must  be  met  aroimd  the 
fireside  at  home — ^where  do  they  come  in  ? 

HERE  IS  THE  ANSWER  TO  4020  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  FAMILIES  I 


To  Review  of  Reviews  Readers : 

The  barrier  of  price  has  been  broken  down  I  The 
need  of  a  great,  complete,  reliable ,  tmd  n9able 
Encyclopedia  in  the  family  may  be  met  at  once 
aimoBt  without  catt. 

Instead  of  offering  you  somebody's  American  or 
British  hundred-dollar  Encyclopedia,  which  perhaps 
you  can  not  afford  to  buy,  and  which  you  might  be 
afraid  to  use  if  you  had  it,  we  have  rubbed  Aladdin's 
lamp,  and  will  place  in  your  home  the  great  12- vol- 
ume World-Wide  Encyclopedia  for  just  about 
one' tenth  the  loweet  price  of  other  big  Encyclo- 
pedias— and  only  $1,00  to  pay  now. 

We  can't  let  every  Review  of  Reviews  family 
have  tlus  remarkable  bargain.  Sorry,  but  we  are 
compelled  to  limit  the  number  to  4020  sets.  Those 
who  get  their  orders  in  first  will  have  these  sets  at 
the  earprieingiy  little  price  of  $11, 7S  each — 
$1. 00  with  order  and$l,  00  a  month  thereafter, 
(The  regular  price  for  the  cheapest  binding  would 
be  $30.00.) 

The  World-Wide  Encyclopedia  contains  the 
important  facts  of  aU  knowledge,  from  the  earliest 
times  of  the  world  up  to  President  Taft's  adminis- 
tration. It  sweeps  every  field  of  human  enterprise, 
faithfully  records  all  recent  discoveries,  traces  the 
mental  and  moral  development  of  the  race,  the 
growth  of  nations,  their  governments  and  their 
commerce  and  manufacture.  It  is  a  rich  treasure- 
store  of  History,  Geography,  Industry,  Science,  Art, 
Biography  and  Literature.  It  is  a  sure  authority 
on  all  subjects,  and  has  the  imprint  and  endorse- 
ment of  The  Christian  Herald  as  a  guarantee  of 
a  superior  excellence  and  complete  reliability. 


The  World-Wide  Encyclopedia  is  in  12 
large  octavo  volumee,  containing  9807  pages  and 
%  maps.  It  is  durably  bound  in  heavy  silk-finished 
cloth,  with  gold  stamps.  The  set  stands  9  inches 
high  and  fills  26  inches  of  shelf  space. 

The  fact  that  only  $1,00  need  be  paid  before  the 
entire  set  is  shipped,  and  then  only  $1,00  a 
month,  makes  it  possible  for  families  that  really 
need  a  complete,  reliable  Encyclopedia,  but  cannot 
spend  a  fortune  for  one,  to  get  possession  at  once  of 
this  splendid  World-Wide  Encyclopedia. 

We  fully  guarcmtee  every  set.  If  you  are  not 
entirely  pleased  in  every  particular,  you  may  return 
the  Encvclopedia  withui  ten  days  and  get  your 
money  back. 

Really,  this  is  a  wonderful  bargain.    We  are 
glad  of  the  chance  to  give  Review  of  Reviews 
subscribers  such    a  valuable  Encyclof)edia 
and  save  them  so  much  money.    We  wish 
we  could  supply  eoeor  family  on  the  list, 
but  this  time  we  are  compelled  to  limit 
the  offer  to  4020  sets  at  so  great  a 
discount. 

Send  at  once  this  Coupon  with 
thefirst$1.00,and  the  World- 
Wide  Encyclopedia  will 
be  boxed  and  shipped  to  you     ^ 
promptly,  freight  charges      ^-^^ 
payable  at  your  end.  ^^ 


Publishers  of 
THE 
CHRISTIAN 
HERALD      ^ 


R.  R- 
6- 11 

ChriitiM 

Htrald  Book 

Otpt..  301  Bible 

Hooie,  H.  T.  CHy 

G*Htie*H€H:  Please 
s^nd  me  at  once  one 
nf  the  4020  sets  of  the 
WoRLD-WiDB  Ency- 
clopedia,   offered     to 
your  subscribers  at  the  Spe- 
cial Price  i.fll  1.75.  ♦    lagrre 
to  i>ay  the  bait  nee  at  the  rate 
of  fl.OO  a  month.     You  guar- 
antee satisfaction. 


Fr fight  or  express  office 

Date State 

«  If  yo«  and  r«iaittene«  ia  foil  «Ub  ordar,  jau  a^f 
daduei  10  par  or*(.  tnm  ttw  pitea. 
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Stall's  Books 


The  Self  5!:^ 

Sex  Series 

The  books  that 
successfully 
broke  the  si- 
lence of  centu- 
ries on  ques- 
tions of  sex. 

These  books 
have  made  a 
new  epoch  in 
this  and  other 
lands. 


*  BOOKS  TO  MElIi'.      u,  )!.i<..uu<  Hr.ii.ii  i>. 
Wtut  a  Tinuii  Boy  Oasht  to  Know. 
VhAt  a  Tousg  Hbd  Oucbt  to  Know. 

Wliat  1  Tonng  HiubBnl  OuRbt  to  Know. 
WhataSIaiioMS  OugbttoKnow. 

4  BOOKS  TO  WOMBS.    fjd^Ti.^^^'J^'ill; 
What  a  Toimg  OIil  Ontdit  to  Know. 

Wliat  a  YoimE  Woman  Oncht  to  Know . 
What  a  Yoani  Wife  OoEht  to  Know. 

What  a  Woman  Dl  4S  Oncbt  to  Know. 
8  Pure  Books  on  Avoided  Sablects. 
Sel,tS.<IO;  SIngte  Copies, tljOO.poitfree. 
Table  of  CbntenU  frte. 

Vlr  Publishlntr  Co..""^'"'"^.,':i'.!iJ^!l''*.' 


KKOEh'S  LIVING  METUOD  FOR  LEARNINO 

How  to  Think 


Johns  Hopkiis^lTni' 
■You  have  done 


issful  mtaos  yet  devised  for  learning 
'  loipeak  French. 
book  will  acKpomplish  precisely  what 
Prof.  JaaMS  W.  Brisbl. 


— BllbODJolin  H.  Vln- 


How  to  Think 
"SiKiSo"  in  German. 

the  powttof  corrert  and  fluent  speakine  in  the  Ger- 
man laneuaHe.  this  woik  has  no  equal."— Sidcnllflc 
American,  Nov.  1 1,  189J,  p.  316. 

How  to  Think 
^.".wswio""  in  Spanish. 


STATE  MAPSc 


C.  S.   HAMMOND  A   CO.,   142  Falloa  Stnct,  NtwT«k 


Health-Culture  Special  (25  Cts.) 

Devoted  to  Rational  Methods  of  Developing  Health  and       "' 
Personal  Power.  '%. 
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Is  The  Ability  to  "Touch"  Papa 

The  Onfy  Tiling  You  Are  Developing  in  Your  Children  ? 


THE  BOY  OF 
TO-DAY 


The  boy  of  to-day  who  wants 
a  new  boat  gets  it  by  asking  his 
father.  Tlie  boy  is  made  haixiy, 


he  has  secured  the  boat;  but  did  the  process  devaop- 
any  skill  on  behalf  of  the  boy  except  his  abiUty  to 
"touch  papa?" 

The  bc^  of  twenty-five  or 
fifty  years  ago  had  to  s^sfy  his 
desire  tor  a  boat  by  makinc 


THE  BOY  OF 
YESTERDAY 


for  himself.  There  was  no  completely  equii^>ed  work- 
shop at  his  command  and  in  many  instances  the  only 
available  tools  were  a  poor  saw.  a  hammer  and  a  few 
crooked  nails.  The  boat  was  produced,  and  what  a 
pride  he  took  in  the  creation  of  his  own  mechanical 
genius. 

Now  we  would  not  turn  the 
wheels  of  time  back  again  to 
the  age  of  necessity  which  played 


THE  BOY  OF 
TO-MORROW 


such  an  imp(»tant  part  in  the  development  of  our  forefathers,  but  we  would  rather  change 
our  educational  methods  by  placing  in  the '  hands  of  children  reading  matter  that  would 
be  both  entertaining  and  instructive,  developing  in  their  minds  a  desire  to  create. 

It  u  just  nich  A  set  of  books  that  we  have  prepared  for 
the  child  life  in  American  homes.  The  set  ccKitains  such  titles 
as  Carpentiy  and  Woodwork,  Housekeeping,  Needleciaft, 
Gardenbg,  Elcctrid^,  Mechanics,  Home  Decoration,  0\A- 
door  Spc«tt,  etc.,  etc  The  books  are  educational  in  iheii 
iofiuence  as  well  as  enlettaining  in  their  matter  and  will  ina^e 
in  every  reader  the  desire  to  do  things  for  himself. 


Tli«    ChiMren'*    Ubr«i7     of  T  " 
Work  and  PI 

in  ten  toIuiiih  uh  ••ii>  uo  ■>.■.. 

exclndvdf  hj  lubacriptioii  and  . 

ontli<ideferr«d|»riD<>»tpl>°if  |    Send  roe  the  bookld  deKriplite  of 

deured.    We  have  prepared  an  ,  ,j,^  cHILDEtENS    UBRARY 

att™cti»ed.lyW  page  book-  [  ^p     ^qj^j^     ^^^     pj^^y 

uid  ron  wUl  do  u.  a  f«»or  by  [«»■'-">»!  "lo«l  pll».  iUof- 

•andtDK  for  a  copy.      Wo  bo-  1 1""".  We.  b.h.,6.ii. 

Uerajoa  will  find  It  intoroating.  I., 

__^^_^^_^________  |N«me 

DHbledar,  Page  &  Companr  j"^*^*" 

GAKDEN  cm.  KEW  TORI  ' 


le  Rarlew  oT  RcTtewi  wben  w 
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Stall's  Books 


The  Self 
Sex  Series 

The  books  that 
successfully 
broke  the  si- 
lence of  centu- 
ries on  ques- 
tions of  sex. 
These  books 


e    m. 


acle 


4  BOOKS  TO  BIBN. 


Wlut  K  Tonsf  Boy  Oogtal  to  Know. 
Wlut  ■  Yoonc  Hon  Ousht  to  Know. 

What  ■  Tonni  Hnibuid  Onilit  to  Know. 
WMt  a  Mui  ot  4J  Ought  to  Know . 

4  BOOKS  TO  WOMEK.    "ul""' KL'L"i'"l"*uI 


8  Pure  book*  on  Avoided  Sab|ccls. 

BetjfgJX;  ainglt  Coplft.tlAXI.pott/ret. 
l\ible  of  OtiUeiiM/ree. 


Vir  Publishing  Co., 


KROeH'S  UVING  METIIOD  FOR  LEARMNQ 

How  to  Think 

'■SiKWi.""    in  French. 

and  teaching  how  to  (peak  French. 

"  I  am  sure  the  book  will  accomplish  pnci»Iv  whiit 
is  set  to  lie  its  purpose."— Prof.  Junes  W.  Bright, 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

■■  You  have  .ione  h  fireat  and  beautiful  work  in  the 
publication  ol  your  manuals."— Bl»liop  John  H.Vin- 
cent. Chancellor  of  Chautauqua. 

How  to  Think 


American,  Nov.  ii,  189J.  p.  jib. 

How  to  Think 

%'S:^WTio°"  in  Spanish. 

En^li&h  words  when  he  wishes  10  speak  Spanish." — 
N.  y.  Schml  Journal,  July  14.  1S94. 


A  -r  A  Ti  n  T  r?  r-*  ^  the  science  of  a 

MARRIED?  ^o^Yn.SS'']?-, 4^%^^ 


.    AddHsa  J.  S.OgilviePub 


I.,  sSo  Kose  Si-  New  York. 


AUTHORS 

Hiving  i>repa>Td  IIOOK   MSS..  forward  your  copy  lor  anlnl 
ROXBURGH  PUB.  CO.  (Inc.l,  61  CourtStrnt.  BOSTOW 

STATE  MAPSeE 


TlllagfM  and  hamtotA.  (offothfi 

Any  State.  In  pocket  rorm. 
tlonera'  and  news-dealers' 
C.  S.   HAMMOND   ft  CO.,   I4Z  Fihw  StrmO,  New  Tai 


Health- Culture  Special  (25  Cts.) 

Devoted  to  Rational  Methods  of  Developing  Health  and 
Personal  Power.  ' 


B3    St.    J«m« 

Idas  the  Review  or  Reylcwi  when  wrll 


□tti9.  wltn  a  Ivae  33  pace 
,    ButldlnB.    Naw    YcM 
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THE  ONLY  ONE  OF  ITS  KIND 


liFE 


0(A«r  Nuntbtra  In  Jun«. 
8th.    Book. 
IStb.    Sunimer  Girl. 
33nd.  Coronation. 
29th.    Fourth  of  July. 


Are  You  A  Blushing 
Bride  P    . 

Or  are  you  an  obscure  and  timid  bridegroom  ? 
Maybe  you  are  a  pompous  and  confident  bride- 
groom ;  or  perchance  the  old  and  seasoned 
head  of  a  large  and  expensive  family  7  Ic 
doesn't  matter.  In  any  case  you  have  cares, 
and  your  cares  will  be  mitigated  and  relieved 
by  a  conscientious  perusal  of  the  Bride's 
number  of  LIFE.    Out  on  June  tsC. 


To  subscribe  to  Life  is  really  a  simple  affair.  If  you  don't 
care  what  happens  to  you ,  send  Five  Dollars  (Canadian,  f  5.53 ; 
Foreign,  $6x34)  for  a  year's  subscription.  If  you  are  afcaid 
to  take  too  many  chances,  send  One  Dollar  fora  three  months' 
trial  subscription.  (Canadian,  ti.13  ;  Foreign,  Ji. 26.)  This 
trial  offer  is  net.  Openonlytonew  subscribers;  no  subscrip- 
tions renewed  at  this  rate. — LIFE,  34  West  31,  New  York. 


If  of  ReTjaws  when  wrltinB  to  adn 
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■••lfif--fi1^tiiHil 

Earn  WhDe  You  Learn  I 

Trainfld  Sal««B«i  nuks  frt«n(1.200J}O  ts 
ttOjOOOAtO  ■  THT  Mid  axpamm.  Ban- 
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Vacation  Days 

WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  THEM 

Every  summer  thousands  of  young  men 
and  women  look  for  means  by  which  to 
make  a  iong  vacation  period  profitable. 
If  you  are  one  of  them.  This  is  For  You. 

We  cannot  guarantee  your' unqualified 
success,  but  we  offer  you  an  opportunity 
to  engage  with  us,  and,  if  you  have  the 
necessary  STICKTOITIVENESS,  not 
only  make  more  money  than  you  could 
earn  by  any  temporary  employment — but 
in  which  every,  faculty  you  possess  will 
be  developed — in  which  through  contact 
with  the  world  your  wits  will  be  sharp- 
ened; you  will  be  made  strong,  positive, 
and  fitted  for  larger  success  in  any  call- 
ing you  may  later  pursue.  You  will 
receive  training  in  salesmanship  and 
knowledge  of  human  nature  that  cannot 
be  secured  in  any  other  way. 

This  is  not  a  proposition  for  the  ordinary 
house-to-honse  canvasser^but  a  propoa- 
tion  for  live,  energetic  men  and  women, 
entering  upon  life's  work,  or  those  who 
wish  to  make  profitable  hours,  weeks,  or 
months  that  would  otherwise  be  a  loss 
to  them. 

Those  who  are  interested  i»this  adver- 
tisement should  write  at  once,  stating  fully 
just  what  time  they  wish  to  employ,  what 
their  regular  occupation  is,  and  be  pre- 
pared to  give  at  least  two  references,  if 
an  appointment  as  representative  can  be 
arranged. 

Address  for  information  E.  WEBEIR. 

The  Review  of  Reriewt  ComfUkj 

13  Astor  Place  New  York 
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IN  THE 

JuneSCRIBNER 

Rarely  has  a  neirrative  of  adventure  met 
with  more  instantaneous  success,  or  been 
received  with  wider  comment,  than 

General  Frederick  Funston's 

story  of  fighting  with  Cuban  insurgents. 
A  new  series  of  articles  describing  his 
experiences 

In  the  Philippines 

will  begin  in  this  number  vnth  an  ac- 
count of  "  The  Making  of  a  Regiment " 
,-.„^,r.««.*>//..rt*i.,-r.  for  the  Spanish- American  War  and  of 

Briipi<ii«-G=n.™i  Fr«ieri<rk  FunitoiL         early  days  of  fighting  against  the  Filipinos. 

Recollections,  Grave  and  Gay 

By  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison 

THE  TRUE  STORY  OF  THE  CAPTURE  OF  PRESIDENT  JEFFERSON  DAVIS. 
Lincoln's  Assassination.     The  Close  of  the  War. 


A  Comer  in 
Four-Posters 

By  Clifford  W.  Ashky 

An  artist's    experience   in   collecting 
old  furniture. 


America  Revisited 

The  Sensations  of  an  Exile 

By  ]^^Uiam  Morton  FuUerton 

A  long-time  Paris  correspondent   of 
the  London  Times. 


SHORT  STORIES  by  Alice  Brown,  Julia  Ross  Low,  Katharine  Mayo 

$3.00  a  Year  25  Cento  a  Number 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER  'S  SONS,  FIFTH  A  VE.,  NEW  YORK 


•  mmdoa  the  Reriaw  of  Rarlcn 
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The  Magazine  of  National 
Importance 


Tht  taak  bmform  tnagaxint  ionnmUam  today  U 
nelhint  Immi  than  tht  fotutOta  of  tht  itrieingt  of 
(A*  A/ntrican  ptofila  toward  a  bmtttr-ofganixad 
Myatwm  of  tifm  and  thought  m  a  bmttar-manawtd 
and  hindUmr  nation. 

ThiM  ta,k  cannot  A*  approaehtd  lightty.     Tht 

tloworkofiouTnalimtU  Uadmrthip  mo,l  Ihi  gaidtd 
by  a  high  aim  and  intpirtd  by  gr*at  hopot  of 
TmmuUm.  THE  NATIONAL  POST im  dtmignrnd  to 
piay  Much  a  part.  Wo  can  toy  no  Ittt,  thtrmforaj 
than  that  ita  aim  it  high  and  ilt  hoptt  arm  trtat. 
— Eilnct  hon  nttnHal  in  die  Enl  miK  d  T)k  National  Po^ 


The  National  Post 

Is  a  fortnightly  magazine  of  character  and  purpose,  which  interprets 
the  general  news  and  the  significant  events  of  the  wodd  and  deals 
with  the  vital  problems  and  the  important  persons  of  the  nation. 
It  has  a  strong,  old-fashioned  editorial  page.  It  is  a  brisk  and 
readable  publication,  with  breezy  fiction  of  a  high  quality,  vigorous 
and  authoritative  articles,  good  illustrations  and  plenty  of  person- 
alities and  humorous  touches. 

Special  Offer  to  Introduce  The  National  Post 

THE  NATIONAL  POST  U  published  26  times  a  year,  and  the  cost 
is  10  cents  per  copy  on  all  news-stands,  or  $2.00  per  year.  To  all 
those  whose  orders  are  received  before  June  1 5, 1 91 1 ,  THE  NATIONAL 

^..._^ -..^... .„.■._„. -..--I     POST  will  be  sent  for  eig^t 

THE  NATIONAL  POST  COMPANY  a     months — 17  issues  in  all  (re- 

29-31  Eatl  Tmenlv-iecond  SintI,  New  York.  N.  Y.    ' 
Find  tnclostd  $1.00  fot  my  oidtt.     Send  lo 


tail  value  $1 .70)  for  only  $1 .00. 


Fill  in  the  attached 
Coupon  and  mail 
it  immediately 
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Financial 


Thb  directory  will  be  made  iq>  of  r^utable  banking  houses,  trust  companies,  savings  banks,  broken 
and  other  financial  institutions.  The  Review  of  Reviews  Company  makes  inquiiy  concerning  the  in- 
stitutions advertising  under  this  heading  and  acc^ts  none  that  it  finds  to  be  of  questionable  character. 


Confidence  is  based  on  knowledge 

When  you  buy  bonds  you  become  a  money  lender  —  not  a  shareholder. 

If  you  are  well  advised,  your  money  is  loaned  at  a  minimum  of  risk. 
From  government  bonds  down  you  already  know  of  bonds  the  safety 
of  which  is  unquestioned,  but  the  interest  is  small,  because  your  con- 
fidence and  the  confidence  of  everyone  else  is  great 

Confidence  is  based  on  knowledge. 

We  know  of  certain  bonds  that  are  pa3ang  a  much  higher  interest 
—  from  4i  to  6  per  cent.  —  because  your  knowledge  and  your  neigh- 
bor's knowledge  does  not  include  them.  If  the  world  at  Isurge  knew 
them  as  well  as  we  do,  they  would  sell  at  a  higher  price,  and  the 
yield  from  them  would  consequendy  be  smaller.  It  is  all  a  matter  of 
confidence  based  on  knowledge. 

May  we  suggest  that  you  go  to  your  bank  and  inquire  into  our 
reputation  and  standing;  then,  if  satisfied,  write  us  fully  as  to  the 
amount  you  have  to  invest;  the  conditions  of  the  investment,  whether 
for  yourself  or  for  someone  for  whom  you  are  responsible;  whether  it 
is  probably  to  be  an  investment  of  long  standing  or  one  that  may  require 
quick  conversion  into  cash.  Tell  us  these  things  and  anything  else 
bearing  on  the  subject,  and  we  will  take  pleasure  in  advising  with  you 
and  making  suitable  reconunendations. 

Ask  for  Latest  Price  Uat  No.  R^58 

N.  W.  Hakey  &  Co. 

Bankers,  Dealers  in  Government,  Municipal,  Railroad  and  F^lic  Utility  Bonds 


NEW  YORK 

PHILADELPHIA 

CHICAGO 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

48  w«n  St. 

1421  ChMtnvt  St. 

182  Homo*  St. 

424  CiJifbniia  St. 

Is  to  your  Adrantage,  when  wrlttag,  to  «spl|dii  that  you  are  a  reader  of  the  Rerlew  of  Rerlewe 
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FROM  "  THE  READERS'   INVESTMENT  BUREAU 

Readers  are  invited  to  make  use  of  this  ** Bureau."  Only  a  few  of  their  questions 
with  the  replies,  can  be  shown  here  each  month  in  print.  The  great  bulk  are  anstt^red 
hy  mail.  Therefore  the  writer's  name  and  address  should  accompany  each  question. 
All  names  and  all  questions  are  considered  personal  and  confidential. 

No  Charge  is  Made  for  this  service.  The  only  requirement  is  that  readers  hold  our 
replies  in  the  same  confidence  with  which  all  their  questions  are  handled.  We  ask  also  that 
correspondents  will  save  time  by  describing  their  investment  situation  in  full  at  the  first 
writing.     Address  **Readers'  Investment  Bureau,  Review  of  Reviews  Company,  N.  Y.  C." 


CORRECTION. — In  our  May  number,  in  reply 
to  a  query  about  irrigation  bonds  in  the  Northwest, 
we  made  the  statement  that  the  affairs  of  the  Bitter 
Root  Valley  Irrigation  Comjmny  are  in  process  of 
adjustment,  and  intimated  that  these  bonds  were  in 
default.  This,  of  course,  is  very  far  from  being  the 
case.  The  bonds  we  referred  to  are  the  bonds  of 
the  Big  Lost  River  IrrigationCompany,  and  not  of  the 
Bitter  Root  Valley  Irrigation  Company.  The  use  of 
the  name  of  the  latter  was  an  error. 


No.  304. — I  have  a  fund  which  I  am  ordered  to 
invest  in  bonds  and  which  I  am  able  to  hold  tax  free 
for  the  benefit  of  four  people — three  of  them  children 
and  one  of  them  a  more  distant  relative  of  a  friend  of 
mine  by  whose  will  I  am  left  in  charge  of  the  fund. 
I  am  ordered  to  distribute  the  fund  equally  between 
these  four  f)eople  when  they  are  2 1  years  of  age.  The 
first  one  will  reach  that  age  in  January,  192 1,  the 
second  in  February,  1924,  the  third  in  September, 

1928,  and  the  fourth  in  February,  1929.  I  am  ordered 
to  distribute  in  the  meantime  each  year  an  income  of 
4  p>er  cent,  on  one  quarter  of  the  fund  to  each  of  them 
upon  which  they  will  live.  Not  being  versed  in 
financial  affairs,  I  want  to  put  this  fund  as  well  as 
I  can  into  such  shape  that  I  can  leave  it  with  an 
easy  mind  to  look  after  itself  so  far  as  the  principal 
is  concerned  and  simply  collect  and  pay  out  the 
interest,  with  p>erhaps  a  little  left  over  for  incidental 
expenses  and  emergencies.  How  would  you  suggest 
arranging  this  fund? — Trustee. 

The  fact  that  you  have  to  get  only  a  little  more 
than  4  per  cent,  income  out  of  your  fund  makes  your 
question  a  relatively  easy  one  to  answer.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  you  can  get  this  rate  of  interest  with 
enough  left  over  to  provide  for  emergencies,  and  at 
the  same  time  put  your  trust  away  in  such  form  that 
it  will  not  only  remain  intact  and  come  into  your 
hands  at  the  proper  times  but  will  actually  increase 
slightly  in  amount  during  the  p>eriod.  The  place 
would  be  to  put  it  into  good  solid  railroad  or  public 
utility  bonds,  approved  by  your  banker  or  by  your 
associates  in  the  trust,  and  such  as  will  mature  in  the 
months  in  which  your  distribution  must  take  place. 
If  you  are  connected  with  an  investment  banking 
house,  ask  that  house  to  furnish  you  a  list  of  say  four 
standard  bonds  maturing  in  January,  192 1,  yielding 
4  per  cent,  or  better;  four  maturing  in  February, 
1924;  four  in  September,  1928;  and  four  in  February, 

1929.  To  illustrate  the  types  of  bonds  that  we  think 
would  be  quite  right  for  you  to  buy,  though  they  are 
not  the  highest  grade  of  bonds  that  you  could  get  to 
yield  4  per  cent.,  we  suggest  the  following: 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  joint  4  per  cent., 
maturing  January,  1 921,  at  96. 

Michigan  State  Telephone  5  per  cent.,  maturing 
February,  1924,  at  99^. 

Lake  Shore  Debentures  4  per  cent.,  maturing 
September,  1928,  at  94. 

Colorado  &  Southern  First  Mortgage  4  per^ccnt., 
maturing  February,  1929,  at  95. 

You  will  note  that  the  amount  of  growth  in  each 


case  in  the 'principal  is  different.  You  would  prob- 
ably pay  out  when  your  first  beneficiary  is  entitled 
to  collect  the  necessary  amount  stated  in  your  trust, 
and  similarly  until  the  whole  original  fund  is  paid 
out.  You  would  then  have  something  left  over 
which  could  be  distributed  equally  to  all  four,  or  in 
such  other  way  as  provided  in  your  trust. 

No.  305. — In  your  recent  reply  to  a  man  who  has 
$20,000  to  invest,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  can  offer  to  him 
a  6  per  cent,  five-year  mortgage  for  $20,000,  secured 
on  property  that  is  worth  $60,000,  and  would  be 
very  glad  to  be  put  in  touch  with  the  investor. — 
Farmer, 

Your  letter  is  one  of  a  considerable  number  asking 
this  department  to  become  a  direct  intermediary 
between  buyer  and  seller,  and  especially  to  put 
people  who  need  money  in  touch  with  those  who  have 
It.  In  reply  to  your  inquiry,  and  indeed  to  all  others 
of  similar  nature,  we  can  only  say  that  this  depjart- 
ment  cannot  act  as  a  broker  or  intermediary  in 
direct  capacity  between  buyer  and  seller.  To  do  so 
would  make  us  a  participant  in  business  and  would 
utterly  disqualify  the  sole  object  for  the  giving  of 
investment  advice  to  intending  buyers  of  securities. 


No.  306. — I  have  been  offered,  to  yield  nearly  6 
p>er  cent.,  a  first  mortgage  bond  of  a  power  plant 
that  is  being  built  to  supply  a  large  area  of  country 
in  the  southwest  of  Mississippi  Valley  with  light 
and  power.  The  bonds  are  strongly  recommended 
to^me  as  a  conservative  investment,  and  I  am  think- 
ing of  buying  them  with  a  part  of  my  funds,  with  the 
idea  that  after  the  plant  is  completed  and  in  full 
of)eration,  the  bonds  will  be  worth  a  good  deal  more 
than  they  are  offered  at  to-day.  Would  you  con- 
sider such  an  investment  conservative,  for  one  who 
is  largely  dependent  upon  income  for  his  living  ex- 
f)enses  in  old  age? — Public  Utility. 

While  a  bond  of  this  class  may  be  a  very  excellent 
business  man's  investment,  and  it  may  continue  to 
yield  him  a  large  return  on  his  money  and  at  the  same 
time  show  him  a  substantial  growth  in  the  principal 
as  time  goes  on,  we  should  not  care  to  recommend 
it  for  the  investment  of  a  conservative  buyer  who 
is  to  be  def)endent  upon  the  income  for  his  living.  It 
is  in  reality  simply  a  business  risk.  It  may  be  a  very 
good  one  or  a  very  jjoor  one;  good  if  the  project  is 
well  backed  by  financial  interests,  well  built  by  con- 
tractors of  reputation,  and  well  engineered  by  houses 
of  experience;  or  it  may  be  a  very  bad  one,  if  it  is 
poorly  financed,  cheaply  constructed,  and  planned  by 
theorists  rather  than  by  practical  experienced  engi- 
neering people.  We  couW  get  you  a  long  list  on  both 
sides  of  the  question.  There  are  half  a  dozen  strid- 
ing instances  where  great  power  plants  built  up  in 
a  country  that  afforded  a  reasonable  market  for 
power  have  made  a  great  deal  of  money  for  their 
bondholders  as  well  as  their  backers.  There  are  also 
a  dozen  striking  instances  where  equally  great  plants 
and  equally  promising- looking  territory  have  brought 
heavy  loss  to  both  bondholders  and  backers.    There- 
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Thb  directory  will  be  made  up  of  r^utable  banking  houses,  trust  companies,  savings  banks,  brokers 
and  other  financial  institutions.  The  Review  of  Reviews  Company  makes  inquiry  concerning  the  in- 
stitutions advertising  under  this  heading  and  accepts  none  that  it  finds  to  be  of  questionable  character. 


Confidence  is  based  on  knowledge 

When  you  buy  bonds  you  become  a  money  lender  —  iiot  a  shareholder. 

If  you  are  well  advised,  your  money  is  loaned  at  a  minimum  of  risk. 
From  government  bonds  down  you  already  know  of  bonds  the  safety 
of  which  is  unquestioned,  but  the  interest  is  small,  because  your  con- 
fidence and  the  confidence  of  everyone  else  is  great. 

Confidence  is  bsised  on  knowledge. 

We  know  of  certain  bonds  that  are  pa3ang  a  much  higher  interest 
—  from  4i  to  6  per  cent.  —  because  your  knowledge  and  your  neigh- 
bor's knowledge  does  not  include  them.  If  the  world  at  Isurge  knew 
them  as  well  as  we  do,  they  would  sell  at  a  higher  price,  and  the 
yield  from  them  would  consequendy  be  smaller.  It  is  all  a  matter  of 
confidence  based  on  knowledge. 

May  we  suggest  that  you  go  to  your  bank  and  inquire  into  our 
reputation  and  standing;  then,  if  satisfied,  write  us  fully  as  to  the 
amount  you  have  to  invest;  the  conditions  of  the  investment,  whether 
for  yourself  or  for  someone  for  whom  you  are  responsible;  whether  it 
is  probably  to  be  an  investment  of  long  standing  or  one  that  may  require 
quick  conversion  into  cash.  Tell  us  these  things  and  anything  else 
bearing  on  the  subject,  and  we  will  take  pleasure  in  advising  with  you 
and  making  suitable  recommendations. 

Ask  for  Latest  Price  Ust  No.  R^58 

N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co. 

Bankers,  Dealers  in  Government,  Municipal,  Railroad  and  Public  Utility  Bonds 


NEW  YORK 

48  w«n  St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1421  ChMtnat  St. 


CHICAGO 
182  Monro*  St. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
424  Califonua  St. 


It  Is  to  your  «dT«atage,  when  wrlttag,  to  «zpl|ilii  that  you  are  a  reader  of  the  Review  of  Reviews 
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Margin  of  Safely 
In  biTestmaik 

The  wise  investment  of  money  is  not 
simply  a  question  of  safety;  nor  on  the 
other  hand,  is  it  merely  a  matter  of  in- 
come. It  is  in  reality  a  combination 
of  the  two. 

While  safety  should  be  the  funda- 
mental consideration,  it  can  be  carried 
to  such  an  extreme  as  to  unnecessarily 
limit  the  earning  power  of  money. 

For  example,  "gilt  edge"  bonds,  yield- 
ing around  4%,  ordinarily  possess  a 
margin  of  safety  far  beyond  the  dic- 
tates of  conservatism  as  applied  to  the 
average  individual  investor. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  present  any 
fixed  rule,  it  is  generally  laid  down  by 
experts  as  an  axiom  that  when  a  bond 
issue  represents  from  one-half  to  one- 
third  the  true  value  of  a  property 
mortgaged  then  the  margin  of  security 
is  ample. 

If,  moreover,  the  income,  applicable 
to  interest  charges  on  a  given  issue  of 
bonds  is  from  two  to  three  times  the 
annual  requirement,  then  the  margin 
of  earnings  is  ample. 

If,  in  addition,  the  bonds  yield  ap- 
proximately 5  per  cent^and  have  a 
reasonably  broad  market,  then  they 
combine : 

1.  Safetj  at  to  principal. 

2.  Liberalitj  of  income. 

3.  Convertibility  into  cash. 

4.  Opportunity  for  profit 

Write  for  our  Bond  Circular,  No.  962, 

"Investment  Securities." 

Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 

Inrsttmenl  Banlcmt 

43  Exchange  Place,  New  York 
Albansr       Boston       Chicaco 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 


1^ 
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Continued  fnm  page  4S, 
fore,  even  though  you  have  named  the  company, 
we  cannot  undertake  to  reconunend  its  bonds 
strongly  as  anything  but  a  business  risk.  If  >-oo 
invest  any  money  in  it,  we  should  advise  you  to 
make  your  investment  in  its  bonds  a  relatively  smal! 
proportion  of  your  total  invested  fund. 

No.  307. — I  am  a  retired  rancher,  liviii£^  in  a 
Western  city  on  an  income  of  $50,000  bearing^  inter- 
est. I  have  $30,000  loaned  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent 
and  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  can  lend  it  out  again  at 
that  rate  with  safety.  The  other  $20,000  is  in  the 
bank  drawing  4  per  cent.,  and  I  think  I  oug^t  to  be 
able  to  do  better  than  that.  In  fact,  I  want  yoa  to 
advise  me  how  to  make  more  than  7  per  cent.  I 
have  a  wife  and  seven  children  and  I  want  at  the  same 
time  to  protect  them  in  their  future. — Retired. 

If  you  are  loaning  your  money  on  the   Pacific 
slope  on  first  mortgages  based  upon  property  with 
which  you  are  familiar  and  the  upeel  price  of  which 
you  know  to  be  well  above  the  principal  of  your 
mortgages,  we  do  not  know  how  vou  can   get  a 
higher  return  with  equal  safety.    We  should  never 
recommend  7  per  cent,  mortgages  as  beings  %'«%• 
safe  mediums  for  individual  investment  of  an  in- 
discriminate sort;  but  since  you  are  yourself  on  the 
ground  and  perfectly  familiar  with  the  land  upon 
which  you  are  loaning,  it  is  probably  quite  safe  for 
you.     We  certainly  should  hesitate  to  try  to  tell  >-ou 
now  to  get  a  higher  rate  than  that  with  equal  safety. 
Here  in  the  East,  funds  that  are  invested  to  supply 
living  income  and  to  become  an  estate  when  the  man 
dies,  are  not  usually  classed  as  absolutely  ^e  if 
invested  in  any  Elastem  securities  that  yield  as  much 
as  7  per  cent.    We  should  advise  you,  therefore,  if 
you  want  to  put  the  other  $20,000  into  safe,  solid 
securities  other  than  mortgages,  not  to  try  to  get 
over  5J^  per  cent,  at  the  outside.    This  rate  you  can 
obtain  in  well-selected  public  utility,  industrial  and 
real-estate  bonds  of  established  character  and  repu- 
tation. 


No.  308. — ^Will  you  please  inform  me  what  is  the 
value,  in  dollars  and  cents,  of  Missouri  Pacific, 
quoted  at  49?  What  is  meant  by  a  point?  Does  a 
small,  out-of-town  investor  stand  any  show  to  win  in 
stock  sf)eculation?  Please  refer  me  to  some  broker 
who  sells  stock  in  small  quantities. — Winnsboro, 

The  value  of  Missouri  Pacific  in  dollars  and  cents 
when  it  is  quoted  at  49  is  $49.  Each  share  is  nomi- 
nally $100  and  the  quotation  which  you  see  indicates 
the  percentage  of  its  nominal  value  at  which  it  can 
be  bought  or  sold.  In  this  case,  it  is  49  per  cent,  of 
$100,  or  $40.  There  are  some  stocks  that  have  a 
nominal  value  of  $50.  The  quotation  in  the  New 
York  papers  is  still  a  percentage  of  this  nominal 
value.  For  instance,  Pennsylvania  Railroad  stock 
has  a  nominal  value  or  par  of  $50  a  share.  When  it 
is  quoted  at  12^  that  means  that  each  share  b  worth 
125  per  cent,  of  $50  or  $62.50.  The  fluctuations  of  a 
"pomt,"  therefore,  mean  a  rise  or  decline  of  one  per 
cent,  in  the  actual  value  of  the  stock.  In  our  opin- 
ion, a  small,  out-of-town  investor  stands  very  httle 
show  of  winning  in  stock  speculation,  if  he  carries  on 
such  speculation  consistently  for  any  considerable 
period  of  time.  He  might  win  by  accident  the  first 
half  dozen  times  he  tries  to  speculate  and  then  lose 
on  the  seventh  venture  more  than  he  had  made  on 
the  other  six.  Any  member  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  will  execute  orders  for  one  share  of  stock 
or  more,  provided  it  is  the  purchase  or  sale  of  actual 
stock. 


Busy  bankers  give  personal  attentton  to  inquirers  tliey  Icnow  to  be  serious    17* 
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PROVED    INVESTMENTS 

We  are  offering  at  this  time  a  number  of  repurchases  from  First 
Mortgage  Bond  Issues  marketed  by  us  some  time  ago. 

In  each  •  instance  the  original  bond  issue  has  been  materially 
reduced  through  the  operation  of  our  plan  of  serial  pa)mients, 
the  margin  of  security  has  been  correspondingly  increased  and  the 
ability  of  the  borrower  to  take  care  of  the  interest  and  maturing 
principal  has  been  proved. 

A  majority  of  these  proved  bonds  are  dealt  in  by  us  constantly 
and  are,  therefore,  under  ordinary  conditions  readily  convertible 
into  cash. 

These  bonds  are  secured  by  first  mortgages  on  valuable  proper- 
ties, are  in  each  case  protected  by  excellent  and  imiform  earnings  and 
the  managements  of  the  various  companies  are  experienced  and  con- 
servative. 

We  commend  these  bonds  to  investors  requiring  a  seasoned 
investment  paying  from  5  tO  6  per  cent. 

Ask  for  Circular  No.  732-N. 

Peabod^Bon^tefing  &Co. 

105  S.  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 


(EataUished  IMS) 


Income  Return,  Its  Re- 
lation to  Safety  and 
Its  Importance  to  You 


George  H.  Burr  &  Co. 

do  a  general  banldns  bunnew,  ipecializins 
in  Cnmmarcial  Paper  and  InveiUDent 
Secundesaf  die  hignert  grade  whkh  tbey 
own  ootright,  having  been  purdaated  aher 
the  mcMt  cardhJ  inye«dgation  and  with  a 
foffl  knowdedge  of  their  intrinaic  worth. 
With  branch  offices  in  the  principal 
dliet,  they  are  icnown  to  banks  and  m« 
veiton  throughoul    the    United   Slates. 


The  higher  the  return,  the  greater  the  risk  is  axio- 
matic with  securities  that  are  widely  distributed  and 
well  known  to  thousands  of  investors.  Such  securities 
have  found  their  own  level  and  accordingly  the  market 
price  and  income  3rield  reflect  their  actual  worth. 

When  a  new  issue  of  securities  is  offered,  the  initial 
purchases  are  made  by  individual  investors  who  rely 
on  the  judgment,  experience  and  reputation  of  their 
bankers.  The  distribution  of  the  new  issue  among 
hundreds  of  investors  naturally  broadens  the  market, 
increases  the  demand  and  results  in  higher  prices,  with 
a  correq>ondingly  smaller  return  on  the  money  invested. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  you  that  your 
money  earn  the  largest  interest  consistent  with  safety. 
By  purchasing  securities  that  are  not  so  well  known  it 
is  possible  to  obtain  investments  that  yield  an  income 
return  sufficiently  attractive  to  satisfy  the  most  dis- 


criminating investor  and  yet  are  as  fully  secure  as  the 
better  known  issues,  which  yield  a  smaller  return. 

Our  organization,  with  branch  offices  in  the  prin- 
cipal cities,  gives  us  a  wide  investment  choice.  This, 
together  with  our  long  experience  as  Commercial 
Paper  Bankers,  equips  us  to  judge  the  actual  intrinsic 
value  of  the  securities  we  own  a  d  offer.  Through  us 
you  can  obtain  investment  securities  that  we  have 
purchased  outright  and  on  which  we  stake  our 
reputation — Good  Bonds  to  jadd  $%  to  6%  and  Pre- 
ferred Stocks  of  proven  merit  jaelding  6%  to  7%. 

We  have  prepared  a  new  edition  of  our  pamphlet 
on  Industrial  Preferred  Stocks.  This  little  booklet 
has  helped  hundreds  of  Review  of  Reviews  readers  in 
the  selection  of  safe  and  profitable  investments  yield- 
ing 5H%  to  7%. 

Your  copy  on  request.    Ask  for    Edition  C." 


George  H.  Burr  &  Co. 


37  WALL  STREET 


BANKERS 


CHICAGO  BOSTON 

Rookery  Buil<fing       35  Conerm  St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
PhiU.  Bank  Bide. 


ST.  LOUIS 
3d  Natl  Bk.  Bide. 


KANSAS  CITY 
ComiDcroe  Building 


NEW  YORK  CITY 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
Kohl  Building 


It  is  to  your  adTantage,  when  writtng,  to  explain  that  you  are  a  reader  of  the  Review  of  Reviews 
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WITHIN  recent  years  there 
has  develop^  a  class  of 
securities  which  many  in- 
vestors are  rapidly  coming  to  regard  as 
among  the  most  desirable,  and  choic- 
est among  Bonds. 

These  are  Bonds  of  Drainage  Dis- 
tricts, established  by  law — ^with  the 
payments  of  principal  and  interest 
securely  provided  for  by  direct  taxa- 
tion and  an  interest  rate  that  is  un- 
failing and  exceptional,  they  should 
indeed  be  popular. 

We  have  made  a  special  study  of 
this  class  of  seciuities.  Our  connec- 
tions throughout  the  country  afford 
unusual  facilities  for  investigation. 
This  policy  has  meant  that  not  one  of 
our  customers  in  any  part  of  the  coun- 
try and  covering  a  period  of  years  has 
ever  lost  a  penny  in  either  principal  or 
interest  on  a  bond  that  we  recommend. 
You  can  feel  unusual  confidence  in  any 
security  that  we  offer  you  as  desirable. 
Our  customers  receive  the  highest 
paying  securities  that  also  incorporate 
the  greatest  safety. 

Nothing  of  a  speculative  or  doubt- 
ful nature  is  handled.  Write  or  call 
to-day  for  our  booklets.  They  are 
free  and  interesting. 

May  we  send  you  our  latest  Invest- 
ment booklet?  No  cost  to  you  is 
attached  to  this  service.  Send  us 
your  name  and  it  will  afford  us  pleas- 
ure to  advise  you  from  time  to  time 
when  some  especially  desirable  invest- 
ment is  offered. 

You  will  find  it  both  simple  and  con- 
venient to  transact  your  business  with 
us,  no  matter  in  what  part  of  the  coim- 
try  you  may  reside.  Our  mail  order 
business  "girdles  the  world." 

Oi4r  new  circular,  "Seitinr  Bonds^Round 
the  IVorld"  will  tell  you  haw  you  can  -with 
safety,  convenience  and  /a  cttity  bny  /^'OfH  us, 

D.  Arthur   Bowman   &   Co. 

619  Third  National  Bank  Bldg. 
St.  Loins,  Mo. 


•• 


Security  with  certainty- 


Have  You 
1500  Dollars? 

If  you  have,  why  not  invest  it 
where  it  will  be  safe  and  bring 
you  a  good  rate  of  interest?  Write 
us  and  we  will  tell  you  about  a 
number  of  First  Mortgage 
Farm  Loans  of  $1500,  running 
from  four  to  nine  years. 


'CAPITAX.    Oim    MILbtOM    DOI 


]\IiNN£4POUs7rUST  ^MPANY 

107  Fifth  Street  South. 

MinneapoUs,  Minnesota,/ 


EST. 
i888. 


EST. 
i888. 


INCOME 

Have  you  consulted  with  a  reliable 
firm  of  Beoikers  as  to  the  possibility  of 
increasing  the  income  of  your  present 
investments  with  safety? 

This  is  one  of  the  periods  'when 
investments  can  be  made  with  security 
to  yield  an  income  of  between 

5%  and  6% 

WI7  SboaU  Toa  Not  Take  Adrailaie 
Of  Tlie  Opportmdly? 

The  amount  of  funds  available  does 
not  prevent  the  possibility  of  making  an 
investment,  as  securities  are  available 
for  all  amounts  from  $  1 00  upwards. 

Our  tervices  are  al^our  dhptaai  if  you  wriie  us. 

Bankers 
25  Pine  St.  New  York 


Busy  bankers  glre  psrsoaal  attention  to  Inquirers  they  know  to  be  serloue    fST 
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An  Interesting  Comparison 

The  year  1908,  following  so  close  upon  the  panic  of  1907,  was  one  of  great  business  depression.  As  a  result  of 
the  general  shutting  down  of  manufacturing  enterprises  and  the  abatement  of  industrial  activity  throughout  the 
country,  there  was  a  tremendous  shrinkage  in  steam  r^road  earnings. 

In  comparison  with  this  we  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  during  said  year  the  reporting  electric  railways  of 
the  country  operating  throughout  the  United  States  showed  an  actual  iaereMe  of  2.65%  in  net  earnings  over 
those  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  Financial  &  Commercial  Chronicle  in  its  issue  of  April  8th,  19x1,  summarises  the  reports  of  229  electric 
railways  operating  in  all  sections  of  the  country  and  shows  mat  these 

increated  their  groM  earnings  9.60  per  cent,  in  1909  over  those  of  1908,  and 
increased  their  net  earnings  14.80  per  cent,  in  1909  orer  those  of  1908, 

whUe  they  showed  an 

increase  in  gross  earnings  of  $28,284,204  in  1910  over  1909,  and  an 
increase  in  net  earnings  of  $10,404,451  in  1910  over  1909 

This  increase  in  the  net  earnings  of  electric  railways  during  the  year  1910  is  DOUBLE  THE  SUM  OP  THE 
GAIN  IN  NET  EARNINGS  of  the  steam  railroads,  while  the  comparison  in  percentage  is  even  more  striking  still, 
showing  that  while  the  electric  railways  were  able  to  increase  their  net  earmngs  to  the  extent  of  7.39%  f  the  steam 
railroadis  showed  an  increase  in  net  earnings  of  barely  one-half  of  one  per  cent. 

For  many  years  we  have  made  a  specialty  of  supplying  carefully  selected  public  service  corporation  bonds  to 
investors.  We  operate  and  control  a  large  number  of  pumic  service  corporations  doing  business  in  representative 
cities  throughout  the  United  States,  and  we  can  at  all  times  submit  a  carefully  selected  list  of  the  bonds  of  these 
companies  at 

Prices  to  Yield  an  Income  of  from  5%  to  SH% 

We  offer  these  with  our  recommendation. 

Circulars,  copies  of  mortgages  and  legal  opinions  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 

Send  for  Booklet  entitled  "The  Growing  Popularity  of  Public  Service 
Corporation   Bonds   as   Investments   and   some   Reasons    Therefor.** 

Bertron,  Griscom  &  Jenks 

40  WaU  Street,  NEW  YORK  Land  Tide  BnUaing,  PHILADELPHIA 


Diversified  Investment 

This  company  suggests  to  investors  the  advisability  of  divid- 
ing their  funds  among  bonds  of  various  classes,  in  this  way 
obtaining  a  well  diversified  investment. 

Investments  made  in  this  manner  will  possess  the  individual 
qualities  of  the  respective  classes  in  combination,  thus  making 
the  investment  well  balanced.  For  instance,  we  own  and  offer 
a  5%  railroad  bond,  a  6%  short  term  note,  a  4J^%  equipment 
bond   and   a   6%   industrial    bond,  netting   at   present   prices 

an  average  jrield  of  over  5.35%. 

We  will  furnish  particulars  of  each  of  these  upon  application. 

Ask  for  our  Circular  D-945. 

Guaranty  Trust  G>mpany 

of    New   York 

28  NsMau  Street 
Capital  aad  Sorphu,  $23,000,000  DeposiU,  $133,000,000 


I 
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The  Safest 
Bond 

The  safest  bond  for  the  large  or  small  investor 
to  purchase,  is  one  which  has  been  subjected 
to  the  most  rigorous  examination  and  search- 
ing investigation.  Such  examination  must  be 
made  by  experts  trained  by  long  experience. 
The  legality  of  the  bond  issue,  the  earning 
power  of  the  property,  engineering  features,  and 
all  other  factors  which  estabhsh  the  safety  of 
the  security,  must  be  determined  beyond  ques- 
tion. Owing  to  the  expense  and  technical  train- 
ing involved  it  is  impracticable  for  individual 
investors  to  conduct  such  an  examination. 

It  is  this  expert  service  which  a  conservative  bond 
house  performs  as  a  protection  to  its  clients  and 
itself. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  careful  examination  made  by 
this  house  before  its  purchase  of  securities  for  sale 
to  its  clients,  attention  b  called  to  the  fact  that— 

Since  Ihc  organaation  of  Ihim  Aoiuc 
(Acre  hat  nei>«r  been  a  de^'t  delay  in 
the  payment  of  either  the  prineipal  or . 
intereet  on  imy  bond  it  haa  broaght  oat. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  suggest  to  prospective  in- 
vestors a  Ust  of  bonds  suiting  their  particular 
needs — such  selection  comprising  bonds  of  $ioo, 
(500  and  tiDOo  denominations,  the  principal  ma- 
turing at  various  dates  as  may  be  desired  from  i 
to  4g  years.    These  bonds  yield  from 

5%  to  6%  Interest 

Special  descriptive  circulars  and  other  literature 
will  be  mailed  to  investors  upon  request.  Send 
also  for  "  $100  Bonds  " — now  in  its  tJiird  ediljoa. 
e  address  Department  D. 


J.  S.  &  W.  S.  KUHN,  Inc. 

Bank    for    Savings    BuUdlng,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 


CHICAGO 
Flnl  MkUDiid  Bank  BIda. 
NKAVrORX 
37  Wall  Street 


PHILADBI.PHIA 
Real  Bitate  Ttuat  Bide. 

BOSTON 
Kahn,  PI(h«rACo.,Ine. 


DONT   wait  untit   70U   have   ac- 
cumulated a  large  amount  of  idle 
money  before  looking  for  a  safe 
place  to  invest  ft. 

The  bonds  w«  offer,  being  first  mort- 
gages on  the  cities,  towns  uid  corponi- 
tions  that  issue  them,  are  the  safest 
form  of  investment  possible.    Write  for 

OUR  FREE  BOOKLETS 

"  Bonds  and  How  to  Buy  Them,"  and 
"  How  to  Buy  Bonds  on  the  Inatvtlment 
Plan."  They  contain  information  of 
value  10  every  investor,  targw  or  Small, 
and  have  been  the  means  of  starting 
numbers  of  foundatlona  of  the  right  sort. 


OTIS   A  HOUOH 

INVESTMENT  BANKERS 
»00  CuTohom  Bldg. 


$100         $500         $1000 
Abfolute,  Fint  and  Only  McuiKace 

Gold  6%  Bonds 

of  a  Company  in  eucceesful  <q>era- 
tion  for  25  years  in  the  indu*> 
trial    center    of    Greater    New  York 

To  Yield  6% 


Secured   hy   property  conservatively 
appnised  at  twice  the  total  bond  ieaue. 


•  largely  in  excess  o 
requirements. 

Special  Ciradar  113  C  on  ti 


Bigelow  &  Company 

49WtnSL    BANKERS    NewTock 


Busy  bankers  ftln  pcraonal  attendon  to  Inquln 


1  they  know  to  be  aerioua  B 
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**Ground  Floor 
Opportunities 

4L  ^Vhen  a  man  offers  you  a  short 
cut  to  great  wealth — urges  you  to 
*  4nvest  in  a  promising"  new  enter- 
prise— ^take  a  pencil  and  paper,  and 
ask  ior  facts  and  figures.  Be  wary 
of    airy   predictions,   generalities, 

and  alluring  promises.     Take  due 

account    of    the    risks    involved. 

Make  note  of  the  results  in  other 

similar  undertakings. 

4L  After  the  man  goes,  take  up  the  matter 

Mrith  some  reputable  Bond  House.    Ask  all 

the  questions  you  can  think   of.     Inquire 

particularly  about  the  business  standing  of 

the  men  behind  the  proposition,  about  the 

commercial,  technical  and  economic  factors 

on  which  they  base  their  hopes  of  success. 

How  does  the  proposition  stand  in  its  public 

relations?    Is  it    'sound   business?"     How 

about  the  men  who  are  going  to  manage  it? 

Has  experience  proved  their  eflSciency?  Are 

they  men  of  resource,  known  and  esteemed 

for  their  brains,  energy  and  honesty?    Very 

vital  itemsl 

C  Investigate  carefully,  using  every  possible 
source  of  information.  Then  think  it  over, 
and  use  your  own  judgment. 
€I«  We  will  be  glad  to  give  you  counsel  about 
any  investment  matter  you  may  have  in  mind, 
or  we  will  send  you  gratis  a  list  of  excellent 
securities,  chosen  with  the  qualities  of  safety, 
convertibility,  and  income  return  particularly 
in  mind. 

Send  for  FACTS  &  FACTORS,  our  Magazine  of 
loveBtment  Yalaes.   You  'will  find  it  iDterestins. 
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A .  <3  .  EDWARD3 
5i  30N3 


418  0LIVB  STREET 
SAINT   LOUIS 


1  WALL  STREET 
NEW       YORK 


The  Safety  of 
your  money 

Investments  can  be  divided  into  two 
distinct  classes : 

1st— GUARANTEED. 
2nd — Unguaranteed. 

The  first  class  consists  of 
GUARANTEED  Mortgages  and 
GUARANTEED  First  Mortgage 
Certificates.  Under  the  second  head- 
ing come  all  other  investments,  good, 
bad  and  indifferent. 

The  time  is  coming  when  the  man 
who  attempts  to  market  his  securities 
among  those  who  are  not  investment 
experts  will  be  asked  just  one  question 
— "Is  your  investment  GUARAN- 
TEED ? "  If  not,  the  practical,  sensi- 
ble, ordinary,  everyday  investor  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Our  guaranteed  First  Mortgage  Cer- 
tificates provide  GUARANTEED  m- 
vestments  for  jflO.  monthly  or  for  sums 
up  to  ;P100,000.  or  more  at  one  lime. 
Every  cent  you  put  into  them  is  guar- 
anteed from  the  moment  we  get  the 
money.     The  interest  earned  is  4^%. 

With  us  "guaranteed"  means  that 
our  associate  company  the  Bond  and 
Mortgage  Guarantee  Company  with  its 
capital  and  surplus  of  1^8,000,000.  guar- 
antees absolutely  that  you  will  get  your 
interest  when  due  and  that  your  princi- 
pal will  be  returned  to  you  in  full. 

If  you  want  to  know  about 
these  certificates   mail    the 
coupon  to-day.  It  places 
you  imder  no  obli-    v       «.  « 

^  J  ^^^  Kindly  send  me  pam- 

ganon    and    we    ^r^       pWet  and  suitable  infor- 

Wifl  send  you       -^       "'**^^^     I  am  considering 


HUE 

COyUUNTEE 

aiROsr  00. 

176BrM*ny 


our  book' 
let 


investing  $ 


Name. 


Address. 

Review  ol  Reviews 


It  is  to  your  adyantage*  when  writing,  to  explain  tluit  you  are  a  reader  of  the  Review  of  Reviews 
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aiOOSE  BY  COMPARISON 

If  you  own  some  good  bonds  yielding  around 
5.35%  that  you  bdieve  are  particularly  at- 
tractive, just  compare  them  with  the  following 

Ist  MIse.  5%  Gold  Bond 

of  a  railroad  connected  with  6  important  trunk 
lines.  The  road  serves  one  of  the  richest 
agricultural  sections  in  America — ^which  in- 
sures widely  diversified  freight  earnings. 

Passenger  earnings  25%  of  the  gross  receipts. 
Net  earnings  2)^  times  interest  charges. 

Bonds  issued  at  rate  of  $ir,ooo  [>er  mile  in 
comparison  with  $36,000  of  the  average  road. 

The  extreme  safety  and  conservatism  of  the 
bond  issue  make  it  legal  for  New  York  and 
Massachusetts  insurance  companies. 

Send  for  special  circular  No.  85. 

Lawrence  Barnum  &  Co. 

BANKERS 
27  PINE  STREET 

tVMikk         New  York         Wasknctoi 


BUY  RAILROAD 
BONDS  NOW 


The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission is  a  court  to  determine 
questions  between  the  public  and 
the  railroads.  Settlement  of 
these  questions  means  the  sta- 
bility of  the  bond  market.  Sta- 
bility means  a  maximum  value 
and  that  value  is  much  above  • 
the  market  today. 

We  are  fast  approaching  a  time 
when  railroad  bonds  will  become 
stable.  You  cannot  make  a  mis- 
take in  buying  NOW.  Send  for 
our  select  list. 

CHISHOLM  &  qiAPMAN 

Members  of  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
Empire  Building,     71  Broadway,      New  York 


18M— ItU 


AohnMmr  ISifa 

'  Speoausts  In     ^^ 

Odd  Lots 

Of  Stock 

We  enable  you,  throug^ii  cash 
purchases,  to  invest  the  money 
you  have  saved. 

Send  for  Circular  R^^'ODD  Z^O^S. " 

\Ve  have  also  a  plan  ^^^hich 
enables  you  to  invest  whil^  you 
save. 

Send  for  Circnlar  35  ''ODD  I^OT 
INVnSTMMNT.'' 


Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
71  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


Diversify  Your 
Investments 

Consider  Seattle— 5%,  6%,  7% 

The  best  financial  authorities 
advise  you  to  diversify  your  invest- 
ments— to  diversify  them  as  to  TYPE 
of  security  and  to  diversify  them 
GEOGRAPHICALLY. 

Seattle  Local  Improvement  Bonds  and  care- 
fully made  First  Mortgages  on  Improved 
Seattle  property  are  worth  your  consideration. 

We  know  of  no  investment  open  to  the 
public  combining  equal  security  with  equal  interest— 
5%,  6%,  7%. 

Unless  you  already  have  a  considerable  portion  of 
your  funds  invested  in  this  way  in  Seattle,  this  presents 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  diversify  your  investments. 

With  resources  exceeding  $10,000,000,  the  Scan- 
dinavian American  Bank  has  always  offered  to  its 
depositors  choice  from  the  bank's  own  securities. 

Bonds  and  Mortgages  bearing  5%,  6%,  7%  interest 
The  same  choice  is  now  extended  generally. 

Write  for  list  and  particulars 

Scandinavian  American  Bank 

SEATTLEp  U.  S.  A. 


I 


Busy  bankersr^ve  peraonal  attention  to  inquirers  they  Icnow  to  be  Mrloue    t3^ 
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D.  C.  Heath  &  Company 

Established  1885 

One  of  the  three  largest  text  book  pubUshing  houses  in 
the  U.  S.  A. 

Has  yearly  earnings  more  than  four  times  the  dividend 
requirement  on  the  7%  preferred  stock. 

Has  always  paid  good  dividends  on  the  common  stock. 

Has  always  carried  to  undivided  cash  profit  account 
yearly  more  than  it  has  paid  in  dividends  both  common 
and  preferred. 

Has  no  bonded  indebtedness. 

We  are  fiscal  agents  for  the  company  and  deal  in  its  pre- 
ferred stock. 

Send  for  Special  Circular 

GAVET    &    PORTER 

17   CONGRESS    STREET,  BOSTON 


9".  Prentice  KeUogg 
Frederic  Gallatin,  yr. 
Chas,  U.  BlaUr^  ^r. 


I 


Members  •/ 

the  New  York 

Stock 

SMCheutgg 


Ge«,  P.  Schmidt 
Albert  R,Gmilatin 


WE  do  not  offer  any 
particular  securities, 
but  buy  and  sell  for  cus- 
tomers on  commission  only, 
and  our  study  and  expe- 
rience qualify  us  to  g^ve  in- 
telligent advice  to  investors. 


Our 


M 


bqaiiy  "forms 


will  facilitate  the  obtaining 
of  information, 

^CHMIPT  &QALLAT1N. 

Ill  Broadway 
New  York 


For  40  Years  we  have  Spedalized 
in  one  class  of  bonds 

MUNICIPAL 

Because  we  consider  them  the  best  class 
of  bonds  the  average  man  or  woman  can 
buy. 

Past  performances  have  borne  out  the 
correctness  of  our  judgment. 

Mr.  Whitis,  a  member  of  our  organiKttion 
and  a  leading  authority  on  Municipal 
Bonds,  for  the  special  benefit  of  the 
REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  readers,  will 
be  pleased  to  answer  any  and  all  invest- 
ment questions  referred  to  him,  and  en- 
deavor to  advise  any  prospective  investors 
bonds  best  suitecl  to  their  individual 
requirements. 

A  little  pamphlet  {Safe  3onJ5),  describing 
offerings  of  State,  County  and  Municipal 
Bonds,  yielding  3J^  to  5J^%,  will  prove 
interesting  and  instructive.  Sent  on 
request. 

W.  N.  Coler  &  Company 

43  Gedar  Street  New  York  Citj 

EsUblialiMl  1870 


It  U  to  your  advantage,  when  writing,  to  explain  tluit  you  are  a  reader  of  the  Review  of  Reviews 
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Safety    of  Principal; 
Certainty  of  Interest 


TB" 


1 

I 


HESE  dements  are  essential  to  every  successful  investment     Odier  features  of 
_      various  offerings  may  appeal  for  the  moment,  but  the  conviction  that  one's  pniqpal 
is  secure  and  the  interest  earning  assured  is  the  governing  factor  in  the  end. 

9  For  diese  reasons  conservative  invest<Mrs  favor  die  6^  Gold  Bonds  of  the  American 
Real  Estate  Company.  A-R-E  6*s  are  die  direct  contract  obligations  of  the  American 
Real  Estate  Company,  based  upon  its  actual  ownershq>  of  millions  of  dollars*  worth  of 
selected  New  York  City  property,  a  business  of  established  reputation  for  security  and 
profit-earning  power.  The  Company  was  founded  in  1 888,  and  by  its  charter  is  restricted 
to  operation  in  real  estate.  For  23  years  it  has  met  eveiy  obligation  in  full  and  oo  time 
and  has  returned  to  investors  nearly  $7,000,000  in  pnndpal  and  interest  Its  bonds  have 
paid  6^  interest  and  matured  at  par  without  exception.     They  are  issued  in  these  foims : 


6^  Cotqion  iSonlrtf 

For  tliote  who  wish  to  inviest$1 00  or  more,  for  IneorM 
Earning^  Paying  interest  semi-annuaUy  by  coupons. 


6^  aUatmttlattoe  iSoiOitf 

For  those  who  vfish  to  save  $25  or  more  a  year,  for 
Income  Saving^  purchasable  by  inslalmenti. 


4  Fmandal  statement,  map  of  New  York  Gly  and  descriptiYe  matter  tent  on  requeit 


Capital  and  Surplus,  $a,oxz, 247.80  Assets,  $33,006,889.67 

POUNDED  x888  ROOM  503    $37  FIFTH  AVBNUB  NEW  YORK 
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A  CLEAN,  SOUND 

CONSERVATIVE 

INVESTMENT 

No  man  who  has  worked  hard  for  his  money  can 
afford  to  speculate  with  it — 

Safety  must  be  the  first  consideration  in  all  his 
investments — 

With  safety  however  should  come  liberal  interest 
return — 

And — to  provide  for  emergencies  there  should  be 
easy  convertibility  into  cash — 

This  Company  offers  off  these  essentials  in  excep- 
tional degree — 

Every  dollar  invested  with  this  Company  is  pro- 
tected by  more  than  two  dollars  of  improved  real 
Estate  Mortgage  security — 

Five  per  cent,  interest  is  paid  for  Every  day  your 
money  is  in  our  hands — 

And  you  may  make  withdrawals  at  any  time  with- 
out notice — 

This  Company  has  been  in  business  more  than  15 
years — In  all  that  time  it  has  never  been  a  day  late 
in  payment  of  interest  or  principal. 

The  ''five  Per  Cent.  Safety**  book  teUa 
att  about  it — Mtty  we  eend  it  to  you  ? 

The  Calvert  Mortgage  &  Deposit  Co. 

1058  Calvert  Building,  Baltiinore,  Md. 


of  aU 

50/  M. 
/o 

Have  Been 


in 

C  Trust 


This  wonderful  record  is  due  soldy  to 

these  three  reasons: 

I. — More  than  $^o,oco,ooo  have  been  in- 
vested with  us  during  the  past  five  years 
without  loss  of  a  penny  of  principal  or  in- 
terest. Every  investor  has  haci  tangible 
proof  from  actual  experience  that  our  secur- 
ity is  sound. 

2. — ^Investors-have  appreciated  the  cxm- 
venience  of  our  Certificates.  They  fit  the 
needs  and  requirements  of  the  investor  in 
every  respect. 

3. — ^Investors  have  found  our  Certificates 
profitable.  5%  interest  is  paid  in  advance 
for  the  full  term  of  the  Certificate. 


fo  M.  C.  Trust  Certificates  are  issued 
in  $100  multiples.  Matxuity  optional — 
30  days  to  one  year. 

Write  for  our  Monthly  Magaane, 
"  Working  DoOaan. " 

Miniif  acturers  Commercial  OmqMOf 
297  Broadway,  New  York  G^ 


Busy  bankers  aiv«  personal  attention  to  Inquirers  tliey  luiow  to  be  tcftoua    Qf 
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SixPerCentRealtyBonds 

safe,    touod  ■ecurity.     The  6%  Cmipoa 
Boofkofthe 

New  York  Central  SeaItT  Co. 

are  [»-otected  by  upwartls  of  $2,000,000  in 
Bueta.     They  mature  in  ten  yean,'  but  ate 
redeemable  at  any  Inne  after  two  yean — a 

Write   for  booklet    and   nmple   bond. 
DO  IT  NOW. 

New  York  Centnil  Realty  Co. 

Suite  1171,    1328  Broadway.  T4ew  Yortc 

URST  MORTGAGE 

Safety  and  5% 

$1,000  Coupon  Serial  Gold  Bonds 

SKiind  b¥  ant  nwlnn  «  lauduM  *M*te  tat  Itjtcrr 

Real  Esuta  Loan  Dapartmant 

MERCANTILE  TRUST  COMPAMY 

BT.  LOUIS,  UtSSOURI 
Capital  aod  SanOaa  SB.EOO.OM 

It  U  to  7»ur  ■dranlaft*.  w 


■  raadar  of  tha  Rarla*  of  R 
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LARGE  OR  SMALL 

sums  can  be  invested  in  the  6%  Gold 
Coupon  Bonds  of  this  Company.  The 
interest  is  payable  by  attached  coupons. 
First  Mortgages  on  improved  real  es- 
tate are  assigned  to  Trustee  as  security. 

WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET   "C" 


THE  TROPICAL  BUILDING  &    i 
INVESTMENT  CO. 

KEY  "WE^ffT,  FLORIDA 


I 


INVESTORS 


"Would  you  feel  safe  in  maldnff  your  invest- 
ments through  an  established  bank  having 
$2,500,000.00  deposits,  cash  capital  of  $400,000.00, 
surplus  of  $40,000X)0,  and  an  additional  stock- 
holders liability  of  $400,000.00  ? 

Then  write  us  for  our  6%  Real  Estate  Mort- 
gages. 

"We  pay  4%  on  savings  deposits. 


The  Guaranty  State  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

DALLAS,  TEXAS 


ONE  BOND  BUYER  OITT  OF  EVERY  TEN 

One  of  the  lea^ng  investment  secoiity  houses  of  a  Middle 
Western  city  wanted  to  sell  more  bon<k. 

Its  desire  was  not  unusual — but  its  first  step  wu:,It  asked  us 
for  a  list  of  our  paid-in-advance  **  live"  subscribers  m  its  own  city. 

It  then  compared  our  list  with  its  own  names  of  known  rego* 
lar  bond  buyers. 

One  out  of  every  ten  was  found  to  be  getting  the 
REVIEW  in  his  own  home— having  paid  for  it  in  advance. 

This  surprised  the  bankers.  It  (fidn't  surprise  us  so  much. 
We  have  made  these  tests  more  than  once.  Thev  explain  why 
the  high-grade  banking  firms  who  are  permitted  to  use  our 
Financial  Directory  want  more  and  more  of  it  every  month,  to 
reach  the  bond  buyers  who  read  it. 

FINANCIAL   DIRECTORY 

REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  13  Astor  Place,  N.  Y. 


I|*^  Sane,  Safe  hvestments  "7/ 

FIRST  LIEN 
REAL   ESTATE  MORTGAGES 

carefully  placed  against  personally  inspected 
farms  ana  improved  city  property  in  North 
Central  Texas.  They  are  no  trouble  to  the 
investor,  as  we  assume  all  responsibility  of 
collections  and  remit  both  interest  and  prin- 
cipal in  New  York  Exchange  without  charge. 

For  Ubt,  information  and  Ref erencea  Write 

REYNOLDS  MORTGAGE  CO. 

FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 

[  R.  B.  BISHOP,  Genei^al  Manager 


Bef(»«  purchasing  securities  we  invite  investors  to  coiuAder 

llUNOiS  fARM  MORfGAGE  LOANS 

BEARING  5^  INTEREST 

We  reoommend  them  to  persons  who  deem  security — not 
the  first  essential  in  making  an  Investment. 
Complete  information  furnished  upon  application. 

A.  O.  DANFOBTU  &  CO.,  Bankers 
Founded  A  •  D»  1 858  Waabinston ,  lUinote 


I 


$%  SECURED  CERTIFICATES  6% 

Twenty-four  years  experience  in  selecting  real 
estate  as  security  on  whidi  to  loan  funds  is  a  factor 
which  contributes  to  the  safety  of  our  6%  Certifi- 
cates secured  by  First  Mortgages  on  improved  real 
estate.    Write  for  booklet  **  R." 

SALT  LAKE  SECURITT  ft  TRUST  COMPANY 
SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH 


rniERE  IS  AN  INCREASING  DEMAND  FOR 

I        Oklahoma  mortgages  for  investing  funds.    We  will  send 
A       free  our  booklet  *^"  explaining  our  tuffo  and  7%  mort- 
gages, secured  by  farm  and  city  property. 

OKLAHOMA  FARM  MORTGAGE  COMPART.    OkbkMa  Glr.  Ohb. 


,  For  35  years  we  have  been  paylnir  our  cuaUMDets  tke 

hisrhest  returns  consistent  with  conserrative  methods. 

First  mortgaee  loans  oi  f200  and  ap  which  we  cam  rec- 

I  ommend  after  the  most  thorough  persoaal  iavcsdca- 

I  tion.    Please  ask  ior  Loan  Uit  No.  712. 

99t  Gertineates  of  Dapaalt  aha  tar  savla* 


PERKINS    ?v    CO.Ldwrcncc 


8A  /  ON  MONTHLY  STOCK:  «%  ON  TIMB  CER- 
Y/  TIFICATB8.  by  a  Local  BUILDING  &  LOAN 
/^^  that  has  never  nad  a  loss.  New  Series  opened 
/  O  every  month;  Certificates  draw  interest fbomdfty 
/   ^^  issued.    Write  for  flree  literature. 

SECURITY  SAYINGS  9l  LOAN  CX>MPANT 
No.  218  North  81st  Street,       -       Btrmlngfaam,  Alabanu 

4%  TO  6  %  ON  YOOR  SAYINGS 

We  deal  solely  in  hiftheet  grade  Municipal 

Bonds,   the  safest  high  rate  inTeatment* 

Write  to-day  for  our  seleot  list. 

ULEN  &  CO.,  Bankers 
First  NattoiMd  Bank  Bulldinfc 


MajB 


200%  SECURITY]!!- 
5}^to6%INTEREST 

Our  real  estate  fini  mortsase  loans  in  sums  of,  $500  np  to 
110.000  are  safe  and  profitable  for  the  conservanve  mveator. 
Write  today  for  list  of  ofFennffs  and  free  mfonnation. 

THE  GREENE  COUNTY  ABSTRACT  AND  LOAN  Ca 

811-13  Woodruff  Bulldlns,  SPRINOFIEU>,  MO. 


FARM  LAND  BONDS 

NETTING  e% 

Fully  guaranteed  both  as  to  principal  and  interest.  No  f  om 
of  securities  should  appeal  more  strongly  to  those  looldng  for 
a  place  in  whidi  to  derive  safe  returns  on  money  mrested. 

Write  for  particuiars. 

R.  C*  Kittel  &  Co.  iMs.LsSsfcSM. 


Offices 


to  the  attention  of  more  than  a  million  readers  cadi 
month,  the  200,000  copies  of  the  REVffiW  OF 
REVIEWS  bring  a  imique  summary  and  discussKB 
of  investment  news  and  principles.  The  benefit  to 
sensible  readers,  soimd  bankers  and  honest  cor- 
porations is  now  a  matter  of  record. 

Correspondence  from  any  such  is  invited. 

The  Review  of  Reviews,  New  York 


Busy  bankers  give  personal  Attention  to  Inquirers  they  know  to  be  serious    W 
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Safety  Deposit 

Vault  That  Pays 

You  6%  Interest 

We  deal  largely  in  BONDS  issued 
for  Public  Improvements  by  the  Cities  of 
the  Great  and  Growing  Southwest  The 
ivestor  who  buys  such  bonds  has  security, 
Imost  if  not  quite  equal  to  that  afforded  by  a 
ifcty  deposit  box— but  with  the'diffcrcnce  that 
e  receives  6  per  cent  interest  on  his  money. 
Just  at  present  we  have  some  particulariy  at- 
ractive  offerings  in  Public  Improvement  Bonds 
>f  very  recent  issue  of 

Cities  in  Oklahoma 

The  laws  of  this  state  permit  the  issuance  of  bonds  by 
nunicipaliticB  onl)' under  most  favorable  conditions — 
uid  the  restrictiona  and  requirementa  under  which 
luch  bonds  arc  offered  to  the  public  tend  to  make 
them  as  highly  desirable  as  bonds  of  the  older 
and  more  densely  populated 


joymg 

a  Greater 

Desree  of  PTot- 

perityThan  Is  Oklahoma 

—and  Her  Growth  In  Popnlatiaii  and  Wealth  Aamre* 
B  Conatandy  Increuinf  Valoa  of  The  PhTiicel 
S«cairities  Back  of  the  Bond*. 

Oui  connections  and  facilities  for  most  exhaustive  in- 
vestigation concerning  the  securities  offered,  insure  pur- 
chasersofthecorrectnesa  and  reliability  of  the  legal  phase 
of  theie  bonds,  as  well  as  enabling  us  to  unhesitatingly 
recommend  the  physical  and  moral  features. 

Wchave  issued  an  attractive  souvenir  booklet,  descrip- 
tive largely  of  Oklahoma's  largest  city — Oklahoma  City. 
This  booklet  is  full  offsets  concerning  the  laws  governing 
Oklahoma  Bond*  and  contains  information  that  will  un- 
doubtedly prove  of  value  to  any  who  may  be  contemplating 
even  a  imall  bvestment  of  a  nou-speculative  nature.  Tins 
book  tnll  be  mailed  entirely  free  and  without  obligation, 


THE  wealth  of  Franca  is  $83,000,000,000— $2,070 
per  person ;  the  wealth  of  the  French  peasantry 
alone,  principally  through  Investments,  Is  esti- 
mated to  bs  (45,000,000,000— more  than  half  of  the 
entire  wealth  of  the  country. 
Prance  obtsina  $360,000,- 
000   interest    annually    from 
her     fordgn    investments  — 
most  of  them  American. 

France  Invests. 

The  wealth  of  the  United 
States   is    $125,000,000,000— 

$1,359  per  person ;  the  wealth        Wmiiii  of  tiw  Frencb 
of  the  middle  clara  American  DttMLity  . 

is  believed  to  be   $35^000,000,000,  or  perhaps   one- 
quarter  of  the  entire  wealth  of  the  country. 

The  savings  banks  of  the  United  States  have 
more  than  $4,000,000,000  deposited  in  them,  as 
against  a  little  more  than  $1,000,000,000  in  the 
savings  banks  of  France. 

The  United  States  Saves. 

Her  fruitful  Investment  Gelds 
are  being  reaped  by  other  coun- 
tries, while  she  allows  her  savings 
to  earn  a  minimum  bank  interest. 
Savings  invested  make  capital, 
and  the  French  peasants  are  be- 
coming capitalists.  Americans 
should  see  the  advantage  that 
foreigners  see  In  investing  their  savings. 

The  New  York  Real  Estate  Security  Company 
will  be  glad  to  show  you  a  good  Investment  for 
your  savings  in  the  G%  Gold  Mortgage  Bonds  which 
il  Is  issuing  In  denominations  of  $100,  $500,  $1,000. 
They  earn  the  MOST  LIBBRAI.  INTEREST 
compatible  with  safety,  and  are  SECURED  BY  A 
TRUST  MORTGAGE  covering  the  entire  assets 
of  the  Company  and  its  future  investments  in  New 
York  Mortgages  and  property. 

NEW  YORK  REAL  (STATE  SECURITY  CO. 
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The  Hew  AgHeuHural  Weekly 
Having  for  lis  Ooal  Hie  Development 

Hie  Amerlean  HoHhwest 

WITH  the  facts  laid  before  them,  advertisers  are 
awakening  to  the  tremendous  possibilities  of  tbe 
American  Northwest;  with  the  20th  century 
agricultural  weekly  like  the  Northwest  Farmstead  the  agri- 
cultural residents  of  the  parallel  line  of  states  from  Minne- 
sota to  the  coast  have  at  last  found  a  friend  "to  tie  to." 
The  answer  is  "making  good,"  for  the 
Northwest  Farmstead  is  not  only 
making  good  with  the  reader,  but 
the  reader  is  making  good 
with  the  advertiser,  and  ^^  ^^  m 

that  is  why  this  new  ^^^  t'Stit^tm 

farm  weekly  has 
such  a  big  list 
of  prominent 
advertisers.   

Yes  sir,  Mr.  Man,  that  is  just  what  you  get 
when  you  use  the  Northwest  Farmstead.     Don't 
forget  that  the  territory  covered  by  the  Northwest  Farm- 
stead  has  nearly  600,000  farms  and  raral  homes  that  still  re- 
quire quantities  of  machinery,  apparatus,  and  farm  supplies 
to  fully  equip  them  to  the  present  standard  of  farming. 


Results 


Please  mention  the  Review  of  Review*  wlien  writing  to  advertisers 
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Big  Advertisers  FlooUng 
fo  the  Memr  Orange  Judd 

l^^jpi^Jfeyy    Someone  said  the  other  day:  "Who  is  ad- 
■^      vertising  in  the  Northwest  farmstead  ?" 
A'"ell,  gentlemen,  here  is  the  list  Look  it  over.  Rather  imposing  list  of  ^ 
-dvertisers,  isn't  it  ?  It  constitutes  the  wisest  and  the  shrewdest  advertisers 


tX-Stpaittin,SUot 


-•rtMwmr  H«fTow  Co.  AUh^  LaaHida  mai  far  Co.  -^c— I-  N-.^j—  J-  tfaiwii 

lowdan^Mfa.  C(k  Bwmu  &  Co.  S*?*"  ?""  ""T^  *!!^^ 

ImDowAr  *  C*.,  W^  Ftautott  Bm*.  rumiflfi  9«ed  Lo. 

j«™eSiipp^Ci>.  M»qaCitrHid.*FBr  F™alifS''"™ 

&™J-.^.^^  T^i&Tf.C.  O^ifel^Co 

5::=:s::Sr¥ii;^c^      fej;:^™        ^fe^^  ^ 

V.rtlii  A  fli-uuL-iT  "■    «""""  tnCBB  Mull  Sasd  Houh 

!y™,  •rS";"*  "^  FnOar  A  JoIuwib  Phacaix  Nnnafy  Co. 

HOdnlli  hUa.  Co.  St.  Jolm  Nuthit  Co. 

Nartliwort«i  Staal  *  InM      Smidi  Bk».  Seed  Co. 
J.  M.  Thorbum 


H.  C  AiUbu  M^.  Co. 
Blckmon  Cora  Co. 

•.B.J.IUi>3allCo. 
HcKdkrDnaCo. 


^    Saaiar  EiKioa  Wart 
Tampla  Pimp  Ca. 

CuCo.  ir^*^™4?'*¥'^t'y'-'*:   Kar Brack Chamitar Co. 

E-M-FC:o.  r*^!j^"  P^!^:??^^*"^  SUndud  Stock  Food  Ca.         ABan  hUa.  Co. 


HSiSriES?&,?Cr  St«™t*Mrtti«w.  S-p-^ftS;  Ba-i.*CallHd-ftToolCo. 

Klual  Motor  Co.  I^-Zimfc*.™  w-      *2L  D  Jit  A»oeUlh» 

Laa*»TlraCo.  Albarta  Ik.  Co.  ™?.?      n  S^-^'f*^.- 

Marla^MaHB  Co.  BdU  Qli  fakc  Co.  lySfcrn.  Ranta.  tic.  Manar  Spriu  Co. 

Illaiwd«fi>coo  Co.  M.  M.  JoSwoa  Kalaaaaoo  Stoia  Co.  ^'"^  V**-  ^ 


MaUaa  AtrtomaUa  Co.  Ma^kMo  fakc  Co.  HaJoatic  Mfg.  Co.  !!!?*'•  U?"^  „     j 

Unkad Staloa Kotor Co.  Nabraiko be  Co.  uTsTstDT.  R.|»ir Co.  KOanupaU.  Drr  Good* 


Aahbr  Cutout  Co. 
WatlamElocI--" 
ib^rt^arr  Ward  *  Co.        ITTHKim 


.aricuGuMuUBaCo.    AJbHi^^arCo.  WaiUm  HoiTtrii  Co. 


OucusHowoWroekmaCa.  C  H. 

FardMf|[.Ca.  Montk —     

&*<*°--Van1J»Co.  So.B,Ro.l«ekftCo.  C«Tr«tk»Co. 


rtCksmical  Co. 

'    '  »Klll.Ea.QBlckCo. 


HaekBar  Mlu.  Co.  , 

Hait-PairCo.  Ran  Uk  SeBiBs  Co. 


S.  D.  StaU  CoUas. 

Stawart  Hartikara 

, ,   _    _,.„. Stowait-Skfamar Co. 

HananCo.  t^r  ^  .  Pta«or  Traetor  Co.  S.  H.  Storar 
HAM  HanuH  Co.  t^SpBiUnt  Good,,  tic  R.»m  *  Co.  U.  S.  Mop  Co. 
l.Co.,mibvH.   ScbBahai  Amu  Co.                 M.  Rnmalr  A  Co.  WarianNa* 


tar  Amu  Co.  UokM  Iron  Worb 


Mnra.  MTb.  Co.,  W 
Ofaia  CairiM*  Co. 

W«  employ  lolicilon  and  ere  prond  of  them.   The  Orange  Judd  Companr  recfcom  among  iti  loliciton  ■ 

Eoup  of  the  braiotest  advertising  loliciton  In  thia  country.  Tin  kns'iu  lie  game.  Many  Rdvertiten 
ve  found  their  tueBMtioiii  very  valuable.  The  opinloni  of  men  like  Oito  H.  Haubold,  J.  Lewis  Draper, 
Arthur  C.  Haubold,  A.  F.  Jonei,  F.  C.  Robbing,  W.  H.  Castnei,  and  C.  E.  Hall  count  for  ■omethlng. 
TheM  men  will  be  glad  to  penonally  get  In  touch  nith  you,  or  ne  will  send  you  our  rate  card  with 
detailed  infonnation  regarding  the  new  TWentieth-Century  Weekly — Northwest  Farmstead. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  Publishers 
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Unlike  other  high-grade  articles  which 
may  be  obtained  only  in  the  main  and 
branch  warerooms  of  the  makers,  or 
in  a    comparatively   few   depots,   the 

Lyon  &  Healy  Piano 

Pure   in    Tone 

may  be  purchased  in  over  200  cities  and 
towns  in  Americai.  The  best  dealers  re- 
ceive direct  shipments  from  our  Fadlory. 

The  enormous  demanid  for  a  high'grade  piano  of 
international  nsinie  selling  fcM*  $330  and  upwards 
makes  this  necessary. 


MAKERS 

25  to  43  Adams  Street 

Chicago 
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Gentleman:'  It  is  the  badge  of  refinement,  of  good  taste  — 
because  it  is  known  and  favored  in  the  select  circles  of  the 
Metropolis.  New  York  men  of  fashion  have  claimed 
"Gotham"  as  their  own— which  means  that  it  must  be  far 
above  the  ordinary. 

$1.00,  $1.S0  and  upwards  at  retailers  everywhere.  Also  "Gotham'* 
Summer    Underwear,   Pajamaa,    Union  Suita  and   Soft   Coliara, 

Go  to  your  dealer  and  ask  him  to  show  you  " Gothama,"  the  eugtom  idea  in 
ready-to-wear  Shirts.  If  you  are  unable  to  find  them  in  your  vicinity,  tell  as  so. 
Better  still— send  for  a  free  copy  of  the  "Gotham"  Book  of  Shirt  Styles. 

FleaH  mentloa  (he  Rerlew  ol  Rerlews  wb*ll  wrldaa  to  adTcrdien 
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Comfort 

urt  on 
Coffee  Lane. 

Reason" 

FOR 

3TUM 


Cereal  Company,  Limited 
eOeek,Mich,U.S.A. 


n  PiMtum  Ceml  Co,  Ltd. 
idior,  Onlario.  *^iimti> 


V  of  Review*  when  wrltlnft  t 
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And  Vigor  ■ 


when  ably  malted  and  fermented  with  the  tonic  prop- 
erties of  Saazer  Hops  as  in 

Thousands  of  delicate  women  will  testify  to  its  food 
and  tonic  qualities. 

DmtAarmd  hy  U.  S.  KaP^HOt  Dmpartmmnt  A  Pun  MaU  IVmfacf 
mnd  not  an  altohctie  hmaragm.    SaU  by  draggUtt  and  gmcmrm. 

Anheaaer-BuMch  St.  Lcma,  Mo, 

PImm  meBtlon  the  Rctlew  of  Rarlaw*  whan  wrlttnt  to  adTarUtva 
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EDISON  PHONOGRAPH 

Your  enjoyment  of  the  Edison  Phon-  have  had  the  perfect  lifelike  purity  of 

ograph  is  complete.    For  Edison  has  tone  resulting  from  the 

not  left  one  thin?  undone.    If  your  c        f       n           j      •       t»  •   t 

purchaseisan  Edison,  you  neverhave  ^  Sapphire  Reproducing  Point 

to  say  or  think,   "if  we  had  only  'which  does  not  scratch  or  wear  the 

bought  an  Edison  we  might  have  had  record,  never  wears  out  or  requires 

&     L       1  D          J  to  be  changed." 

Amberol  Records  And  most  of  all  you  never  have  to 

-four-and-one-half  minutes  of  con-  ^^  "'*  ^^  ^^^  ""t^  ^''''^}'\  ^"  ^^'''^^ 

tinuous  playing,  all  the  verses  of  every  ^^  "^^^^^  *^^^^  b""  ^^le  to 

song,  the  complete  composition  on  make  records  at  home 

instrumental  selections — the  best  of  ,       ,             ,         , 

every  character  of  entertainment  and  -*?  ^^""^^^  3"d  reproduce  the  songs 

all  oi  it  "  ^"'^  stones  oi  every  one  oi  us,  and  or 

You  never  have  to  say  "if  we  had  oui/"ends  and  neighbors." 

only   bought  an   Edison  we  might  ,"yo"  *o"l^  mal=?  yoH*"  PU^hase 

have  had  exactly  o^  »  sound-reproducmg  mstrument 
regret! ess      it  must  be  an   Edison 

the  right  volume  that  you  buy. 

<•  J    f    __  L  There  is  an  Ediaon  PhonoBiuph  ata  prioe  tosuit  everybodi''s 

of  sound    for  our  home  m.«n8.  from  lU^  Gem  «t»IS.OO.o  the  Aml-^™Unt»20O.0O. 
sold  Ht  the  same  pricca  eierrwhercin  the  United  States. 

.       ^        1       f  t.  •         X  _i  Edison  Standard  Remrila t  .3S 

instead  or  enough  noise  for  a  concert  Kdi™nAml»ro!  Records  (playtwiceaslongl EO 

1      ••   ,,      -vr  "        1  .  (,.(  Edison  Grand  Opera  Records >.7BtntZ.OO 

hall.  You  never  have  to  say   "if  we  G^to  the  nearest  dealer  and  hear  the  Edison  Phonograph 

had  only  bought  an  Edison  we  might    ?Xi!^ ™tafo'^"ftom  %t.,  ^^^^o*!?™"-!,.''"""*''  ""* 

THOMAS  A.  EDISON,  lac,   24  Lakende  ATcnue,  Orange,  N.  J. 
Tb«  EJkdo  Btksiii«H  PhoQDKTaiili  coiusrr«A  lbs  tints  imd  «i«rffT  of  yvrat  lii^sit  ptieed  dimi. 


PlaaM  mancloa  the  Reriew  of  RcTlevn  when 


Fitchburg's  Experience  With  Tarvia 


FITCHBURG,    Mass.    has    solved   the 
problem  of  road    maintenance    and 
iluat  prevention.     For  old  roida  re- 
quiririjT  on^  a  Buperfloial  treatment,  Fitch- 
buTK  uses  Tarvia  B,while  for  more  thorough 
renewals,  Tarvia  A  is  used. 

Fitchburg'a  experience  with  Tarvia  dates 
from  1908.     Three  aections  of  road,  ag^re- 

fatinff  a  mile  in  length,  were  built  with 
arvia  A  as  a  binder. 

Writintt  in  the  Municipal  Journal  of 
Jiilv  t.  1910,  Mr.  David  A.  Hartwell,  the 
(  ity  Engineer  of  Fitchburg  states  ;  "The 
nurk  laid  in  1908  has  passed  through  two 
wmtersand  ia  in  such  excellent  condition 
that  there  ia  no  question  about  continuing 
LhiH  class  of  work  in  Fitchburg." 

He  also  Btatea:  "In  1908  about  10,000 

sqi-iire  yards  of  old  macadam  road  in  a 

iiibcr    of    streets   were  treated    with 

BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

New  York       Ctilowo       PhiliidctplilB       Boston       St  Louis       Cleveland       nttsbmv 

Clncu-nad       Xanua  City       UlnnamllB       Kew  Ort«tuis      S«attle      London,  Ens 

CanBdlun  Cimcoa    Montnul  Tomnlo  Winnipeg  VsncoUTer  St  John  N  D    Htl 


This  work  was  very  successful  and  highly 
satisfactory.  WhileBUCh  treatment  is  only 
designed  aa  a  auperficial  treatment,  and 
was  applied  as  a  dust  preventive,  yet  after 
about  two  full  years  of  service  much  of  it 
is  in  excellent  condition. 

The  abrasion  of  the  stone  from  traffic  la 
much  less  and  bo  the  life  of  the  road  has 
been  lengthened  as  well  as  the  nuisance  of 
dust  largely  abated. ' ' 

Scores  of  towns  have  learned  the  aamc 
lesson  that  Fitchburg  has  and  arousing 
one  of  the  three  Tarvia  treatments  yearly 
on  enormous  areas  to  preserve  their  roads 
and  prevent  duat 

Illuatrated  booklets  regarding  same  on 
requeat. 
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repeated — and  the  patient  public  goes   on   smoking 
advertising — not   cigarets. 

For  Afteen  years  the  public  has  been  stampeded  from  one 
ciEaret  to  another  in  just  this  way,  and  about  the  only  change  it 
ever  gets  is  from  a  red  box  to  a  blue  one  and  back  again — with  an 
occasional  dash  of  brown.  In  short,  the  average  cigaret  is  not  a 
smoking  proposition,  but  a  selling  proposition. 
The  Makaroff  business  is  different.      I  started  the  manufacture  of 

Makaroff  Russian  Cigarets 

because  that  was  the  only  way  I  could  be  sure  o£  g:ettiQg  M*  kind  of  cigarets 
I  wanted.  It  has  gruwti  because  there  are  a  lot  of  other  folks  who  waat  that 
UnJ  of  a  ciga.ret.  And  the  number  grows  just  as  fast  aa  people  find  out  mkal 
kind  of  a  ciRaret  Makaroff  is. 

Just  let  this  fact  sink  into  your  consciousness  and  stay  there — this  ia$lnea 
it  and  alwafi  milt  be  operated  to  make  a  cerlalm  kind  of  cizarats— not  merely  to 
do  a  certain  amsKRf  of^  business.  I  always  have  believed  that  il  wo  produced 
the  quality,  the  public  would  produce  the  sales.  And  that  faith  has  beea 
justifled.  Makaroffsare  really  diflferent  from  other  cigarets  — and  the  differ* 
enco  is  all  in  your  favor. 

Dervfiuansna,  dBpreision  or  "craving"  that  tollowj  the  use  ot  oraTaary  daaceU. 

Makaroffi  are  absolutely  pure,  clean,  sweet,  mild  Irirm.  mumcMby  'iVl'U  mUunr 
to  g[ve  them  ariineM  flavor,  sweetness,  or  to  make  them  bum. 

/>■»  lotacct  mtm-l  imrl  ^s.  You  may  not  be  used  to  it,  and  rna  may  not  like  the  fir*t 
TU=v.r„ff  i„.i  «r,;-n  lik.  th»  B«.nn,i  n—  h»i.-,-,  and  vou'U  Stick  to  Makarofti  forever  it  yod 
this  business  on  uaallty  is  tlu  good*  and 


No,  IS  U  IS  Cent*— No.  2S  U  •  QoAiter 

PlaOt  ar  Cork  Tip* 


^aL^Ca^^..^^^  /3i^-^Ct0-^ 


Your 

Halt  addrsM.  W  Ullk  StTBet-BoWon,  Mass.  DeJer 


■ 

fwa  whftn  wrlcifla  to  ftdTBrtlsBra 
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The  Biggest  Fiction 
Magazine  in  the  World 


g  w 


George  Randolph  Chester 
Charles  E.  Van  Loan 
George  Bronson-Howard 
Anna  Katharine  Green 
Frederick  R.  Bechdolt 
Louis  Joseph  Vance 
James  D.  Connolly 
Emerson  Hough 
Stewart  Edward  White 
Ralph  D.  Paine 
W.  B,  M,  Ferguson 
Bertrand  W.  Sinclair 


George  Pattullo 
Roy  Norton 
William  H.  Osborne 
Rupert  Hughes 
Morgan  Robertson 
Lincoln  Colcord 
Jack  London 
Henry  C.  Rowland 
Arthur  Train 
Francis  Lynde 
B,  M,  Bower 
A.  M.  Chisholm 


^nr  These  are  some  of  the  greatest  living  writers  of  fiction, 
■I  I  They  are  all  regular  contributors  to  The  Popular.  Is  it 
^ilL  any  wonder  that  The  Popular^  each  issue,  has  the 
biggest  circulation  of  any  fiction  magazine  on  the  news 
stands,  and  is  growing  faster  than  any  other  magazine? 

Every  issue  contains  at  least  one  complete  $1.50  novel,  big 
installments  of  two  great  serials,  and  a  collection  of  the 
finest  short  stories  of  the  day. 

The  magazine  is  better  now  than  any  other  magazine  offered 
for  the  money — but  during  the  coming  summer  months  it 
will  be  still  better!  Tell  your  friends  about  it.  Show  them 
your  copy  of  the  current  number. 

In  the  next  number,  the  First  July  Popular,  is  a  remarkable, 
fascinating,  and  humorous  novel  of  the  Diplomatic  oecre^ 
Service,  '^Baedeker  Bok,"  by  George  .B'^onson-Howard. 
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Ifs  Printype! 


■ '  111  typewritten  letter-as  plain  as  print-as  easy  to 
r!  ItmustbethenewOliverPRINTYPE!  Iwish 
indents  used  TTie  Printype  Oliver  Typewriter!" 


A  Long  Step  in  Advance 

The  Changs  from  the  olil-style  thin 
outlLns  tetters  known  V  R™  Type, 
univerully  uied  up  Co  now  on  all  gtand- 

readable  Printype.  i>  one  of  vast  sgniii- 
rea.i  as  a  child's  primer. 


Vnd  naw^^^'u»1if  its  wwani.  it  I 
enhanced  chann  of  nonUy. 

Printjpe  Now  Famow 


only  at 


Print; 


Wherever    i 


racid 


lility  di 


ALL  eyes  are  watching  Printype. 
aistible.  Its  beauty  and  grace,  in  a  typewritten  letter, 
are  alluring,  attention-compelling.  Although  absolutely 
new  to  lypnuriling,  its  counterpart— Book  Type — has  been 
used  on  all  the  world's  presses  since  the  printing  art  had  its 
inception.  It  is  the  Oliver  ideal  of  perfect  typography  applied 
to  typewriter  uses. 

We  had  brought  the  machine  to  its  maximum  of  efficiency. 
We  had  added,  one  by  one,  a  score  of  great  innovations. 
I'here  remained  but  one  point—that  was  the  type  itself. 
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Ask  Our        __ 
Motor  Department 

Write  to  this  department  about  your  motor,  or  the  type  of  motor  you  thinlc  oi  buyin|j,— n} 
automobile  problems  that  confront  you,  technical  or  otherwise.  Write  also  as  to  the  suitability  or 
whereabouts  of  any  kinds  of  accessories,  or  motoring  literature. 

We  have  added  to  our  staff  the  most  competent  technical  authority  we  could  find  to  grive  this  senitt 
to  readers  of  the  Review  of  Reviews.    No  charge  for  answers,  which  will  come  promptly   by  mail. 

Such  answers  as  we  consider  of  special  interest  to  other  readers  will  also  be  printed  beloipir. 

Address,  Motor  Service  Bureau,  The  Review  of  Reviews  Co.,  New  York    City 
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This  is  the  eighth  article  in  the  series  upon  driving  a 
motor  car.  These  articles  deal  mainly  with  the  proper 
methods  of  handling  the  various  control  devices  of  the 
car  and  with  the  precautions  to  he  observed  in  the  man- 
agement of  a  car  under  various  conditions  of  service 
in  order  to  secure  safe  and  economical  operation, 

"M'OT  infreauently  the  novice,  and  it  must  also  be 
"*-^  admitted  the  experienced  operator  as  well,  at- 
tempts to  start  his  car  without  releasing  the  emer- 
gency or  lever  brake,  which  has  been  set  when  the 
car  was  stopf)ed.  The  results  of  this  carelessness 
are  most  usually  the  stalling  of  the  motor  and  the 
necessary  restarting  of  it  and  also  considerable  un- 
necessary wear  and  tear  imposed  upon  the  clutch, 
engine  and  other  parts.  When  about  to  start,  the 
releasing  of  this  brake  should  be  the  first  prelim- 
inary after  the  operator  is  in  his  seat  and  the  motor 
is  running  properly.  In  some  cars,  the  emergency 
brake  is  interlocked  with  the  clutch,  so  that  the 
latter  cannot  be  engaged  until  the  former  has  been 
disengaged;  but  the  majority  of  cars  include  no  such 
automatic  safeguard,  which,  in  point  of  fact,  is  upon 
the  whole,  objectionable  in  that  it  prevents  the  use 
of  the  motor  as  a  brake  and  the  application  of  the 
emergency  brake  at  the  same  time. 

The  releasing  of  the  emergency  brake  should  be 
done  gently  by  pushing  or  pulling  the  lever  (as  the 
case  may  be)  a  little  harder  toward  the  "set"  posi- 
tion, until  the  catch  will  release  readily  by  pressing 
the  thumb-piece  and  holding  it  pressed  until  the 
lever  is  allowed  to  move  into  the  off  position.  The 
thumb-piece  of  catch  should  not  be  released  and 
the  brake  lever  allowed  to  snap  into  the  off  p)osi- 
tion,  as  it  rapidly  wears  out  the  catch  so  that  it 
may,  in  time,  become  unreliable  and  fail  to  hold 
the  lever  at  some  critical  time. 

If  the  car  is  pointed  up  a  grade  when  the  start 
is  to  be  made,  it  has  to  be  held  from  running  back- 
ward by  the  foot  brake,  from  the  time  the  emer- 
gency brake  lets  go  to  the  instant  the  clutch  begins 
to  be  engaged. 

One  precaution  which  should  never  be  neglected 
when  tne  car  is  stopped  is  the  firm  setting  of  the 
emergency  brake,  and  this  should  be  performed  even 
though  the  car  is  left  upon  perfectly  level  ground, 
for  it  will  tend  to  prevent  an  accident  at  starting, 
if  the  gears  have  been  put  into  mesh  by  some  med- 
dlesome person  while  the  car  is  unattended.  In' 
setting  the  brake,  the  latch  should  be  freed  by 
pressing  the  thumb-piece  and  holding  it  out  until 
the  lever  is  in  the  on  position,  when  the  thumb-piece 


should  be  released  and  the  catch  be  ea^ed  into  its 
notch.     The  lever  should  not  be   forced    into  tht 
on  position  with  the  catch  snapping^    from    notcfe 
to  notch  as  the  locking  device  will   soon    becoaie 
worn  and  undependable.    When  a  car  is  left  point- 
ing up  a  steep  grade,  the  brake  must   be  set  veff> 
firmly  or  it  may  allow  the  car  to  run    backward 
Sometimes  it  is  wise  to  place  a  good   sized  stone 
under  each  rear  wheel,  so  that  if  some  one  shoukl 
release  the  brake  the  car  would  still  be  held  frois 
running  wild.    If  the  car  is  left  close  to  a  curb  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  leave  the  steering  wheels   turned 
toward  the  curb  so  that,  if  all  other  precauttons 
fail,  it  will  back  into  it  and  stop  rather  than  nw 
down  the  hill. 

In  leaving  a  car  pointing  down  a  steep  grade  the 
steerine  wheels  should  be  left  pointing  toward  the 
curb,  if  any,  and  stones  or  blocks  of  wood  if  obtain- 
able may  be  left  under  them.  The  locks  which  are 
on  the  market  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  braic 
and  gear  levers  in  the  positions  where  they  are 
left  are  useful  safety  devices  in  many  ways,  and 
their  use  confers  a  sense  of  security  upon  tlie 
owner. 

It  has  been  truly  said,  that  it  is  more  essential 
to  know  how  to  stop  a  car  promptly  than  to  know 
how  to  keep  it  running,  and  thus  the  first  thing  that 
an  operator  should  learn  is  to  apply  the  foot  or 
service   brake   automatically   and   without   an   in- 
stant's hesitation  when  an  impending  collision  or 
any  other  emergency  makes  it  necessary  to  slow 
down  or  stop  the  car.    As  has  before  been  stated 
in  these  articles,  both  of  the  operator's  feet  should  be 
ready  instantly  to  push  forward  the  two  pedals — 
those  acting  upon  the  clutch  and  the  brake — upon 
the  slightest  indication  of  danger,  without  any  time 
being  lost  in  reasoning  or  in  finding  the  pedals. 
The  operator  in  this  regard  should  act  with  the 
quickness  of  an  automatic  machine  upon  the  re- 
ceipt of  any  stimulus  which  denotes  that  a  stop  b 
necessary.     Until   this  condition   is  attained,  the 
operator  is  not  free  from  the  danger  of  becoming 
"rattled,"  with  its  dreadful  possibilities.    Throiiing 
out  the  clutch  and  applying  the  brakes  should  be- 
come acts  as  instinctive  as  putting  out  the  arm  to 
ward  off  a  threatened  blow. 

It  is  not  often,  in  practice,  that  the  emergency 
brake  is  actually  used  in  an  emergency  whkh  re- 
quires the  application  of  both  brak^,  for  the  reason 
that  both  of  the  operator's  hands  are  then  likely  to  be 
busy  in  steering.  The  chief  use  of  the  emergency 
brake  is,  of  course,  to  hold  the  car  when  the  operator 
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Commer  Trucking 
t^.  Express 

IT  ii  ■  fact  that  in  manf  cue)    ibe  itutdy       tridin  New  York  Gty  BuUding  uirymg  the  4-Iod 
ComiDet  Track  cao  deliver  good)  from  one      load  and  lix  men. 
Af  to  anolW    more  qdckly  and  with  lew       Without  rtrained  effort  or  Hunt  driving  it  went  fiom 
cort  than  Eiprew.      Heie  u  abulule  piool.  „^  headquarter,  in  New  York  to  John  Wanamaker^ 

On  the  n»ht   of    Aptil  6th,    John    Wana-        Philadelphia,  in  7  houn  and  35  miautet — ihii  time 
maket't     New    York     itore     put    »    4-toa    load       ioduding  Itnj  ddayi  ol  35  minulea. 
including    a    piano,     furniture,    marble    .lah.    and       After  unloading  at  Philaddphia.  another  lo«l  of  over 
general  merchandue.  on  the  above  ^M-ton  Com-       3  ,o„  ^„  p^  „q  ,he  truck  for  the  return  trip.  Tho 
ma  Truck.  ^  men  alio  returned  on  the  truck.  The  return  trip  was 

At  3,55  a.  m.  on  die  morning   of    April  7lh  thii       made  in  juit  leven  hour*.  Now  here  come*  the  alniatt 
Commer  Truck  left  the  Wyckoff,  Church  &  Par-        unbetievabie  part.   The  coit  of  that  entire  iHp  wai: 

Drivtf  (tZO.m  ■  wnk]  Dv'i  w«k  [Jim  5  houi>  .1  &K  .ad  ue-hnK  eilra 16. 16 

40  Clloiu  luDlioe  •!  lie.  pcrgilloa.... 4.40 

Thicfi  nnttlutncALinff  oil - 20 

Cr«K , 20 

Tira7c.  ■  mileCbusl  en  ■  buhuFumtet'i  nunntee) 15^40 

Luurano  »  50c.  •  <ia»  lw«D..  »I50  iKT  .uiiii.] SO 

DqKecUliiii  31.  a  mill  (bud  n  pioved  RcoidO 6.60 


DiabBcx  covcnd  WM    220    mila.     AptvAinuile  C4t    prr        5o  the   Ommq  ii 
"°         '  -----*-M    f5?4  mileiperhout.         proi  wduU  hiTC  be 


Kreteha  on  the  Polack  Tiia,  Kllhouah  iho  Trucl  hj 
Dvet  ■  toiJA  l»1  d1  uuihed  itDQe  .1  vuiow  pefti  ol  db 


Thepek-ilouidhMoPhiUddEJ"'  "^JJ  h™  c««  n«rf7         economy. Icaha wilhllu 

th^.  b^lr  w3i  liinl!''irii.lMJinB  u^  ^rdZJ  lo  »:d  tm^        je.r-^W  Canmei  Inieb  I.. ™      „  =  ^..^ .  „u,. 

buiubi  riie  iloce^    would  K.ye  beoi  (tmikkr.blnnore  ihin         ui¥citi««hon  thai  the  Coounn  wu  die  vnxW.    beU    hiih- 

dx  lime  die  CoBuner  Truck  l»k.  duir  molor  tnicL     We  cu  prove  .uch  il  the  cue  U.  YOU. 

Wrili  oar  dipartmtnt  G  lor  parliculars  and  tbt  aamt  ol  our  ntarist  aginl. 

Wyckoff.  Church  &Partridge.Ik 

BKOAfilfAY  AT  SM  STREET,  NEW  YORK  Tk  Ileri  CMpkle  Ngt«  Svrin  la  A_Biea 

Wi  iball  In  pltand  In  acntiite  t*r  Tkc  CoMner  Trick  Meacy  tritk  duler*  la  Mker  larit  dties. 
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The  Private  Garage 

J^^iflYour  automobile  makes  you  independent  otPf 
street  cats,  cabs  and  alow  trains,  but  your  hands 
are  tied  and  there's  a  leak  in  youi  pocket  book 
just  so  long  as  you  are  dependent  upon  the 
public  garage  for  bousing  and  service.  Why 
not  own  your  own  garage  ?  Buy  one  completely 
---cted 


—made 
the  size 
you  want 

edasyou 
suggest. 

shipped 
complete 
fre  i  g  h  t 
prepaid. 
Hammer, 


driver  and  wrench  is  all  you  need  to  erect  it  or  to 
take  it  down  when  you  want  it  shipped  to  camp, 
summer  home  or  from  one  locality  to  another. 


SPRINGFIELD  PORTABLE  HOUSE  CO. 

52  Church  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Fmclory,  Sprin^fimld,  Mamm. 


The  Ultra-Stylish 
Extra-Service  Motor  Lamp 

Wherever  you  go — the  name  on  the  lamps 
of  the  best  cars  you  see,  nine  times  in  ten, 
is  Sola rd ipse. 

Solarclipse  gives  two  fields  of  light  —  a 
powerful,  long  beam  for  country  driving,  and 
a  widely  diffused  area  of  nearby  illumina- 
tion for  city  use,  Tlie  two  rays  may  be 
used  tofteilier,  or  the  long  beam  may  be  shut 
off  at  will  from  the  driver's  seat,  without 
affecting  the  short  rays. 

Solarclipse 


is  absent,  taut  it  should  always  be  recollected  th^-. 
it  is  the  operator's  resource  in  event  of  the  total  cr 
partial  failure  of  the  service  brake.  Every  operat--; 
should  acquire  the  habit  of  promptly  applying  tix 
emergency  brake  when  it  is  ne^ed,  aad  a  gooc 
way  in  which  to  do  this  is  to  use  this  brake  < 
sionally  under  circumstances  when  the  foot  b  _ 
would  naturally  be  applied.  This  keeps  the  opeiaior 
more  familiar  with  tne  emereency  brake  than  h^ 
otherwise  would  be,  and  may  be  of  assistaiKe  tiodi-r 

The  application  of  the  brakes  in  an  emergenc} 
when  a  quick  stop  is  required,  is  necessarily  a  sud- 
den one,  but  the  majority  of  brake  applications  ar« 
not  to  meet  emeniencies.  Most  of  the  stops  and 
slow-downs  required  in  ordinary  driving  require  no 
hasty  braking  and  there  is  every  reason  wby  ibe 
brakes  should  be  used  gently  and  no  taoTK  lit- 
quently  than  the  circumstances  demand.  Brake 
linings  wear  out  and  reauire  replacement,  e^-^ii 
under  most  favorable  conditions,  and  do  so  rather 
quickly  if  they  are  used  harshly.  More  serious  than 
this,  a  sudden  and  violent  brake  application.  whcD 
a  car  is  moving  somewhat  rapidly,  often  results  in 
the  locking  of  the  rear  wheels  and  in  their  tiirs  slid- 
ing upon  the  road  surface.  Flat  places  are  won 
the  treads  and  parts  of  the  treads  may  be  torn 
but  the  injury  usually  ^oes  deeper  than  this, 
whole  body  of  the  tire  being  racked  so  severely  that 
its  failure  is  very  rapidly  hastened.  It  is  probablp 
that  a  great  many  tires  are  ruined  by  this  brut:.l 
manner  of  applying  the  brakes. 

When  one's  destination  is  nearly  reached  and  a 
stop  is  to  be  made,  the  car's  speed  should  be  re- 
duced, the  clutch  be  thrown  out  and  the  gear 
restored  to  neutral  at  a  hundred  or  two  feet  from 
the  exact  stopping  point,  if  the  road  is  smooth  and 
level.  The  car  then  coasts  to  its  position  at  a  grad- 
ually decreasing  speed  and  only  a  very  moderaie 
application  of  the  foot  brake  is  required  actually  to 
bring  it  at  rest  in  the  right  spot.  This  is  much 
better  for  the  tires,  brake  linings  and  passenger 
than  rushing  the  car  almost  up  to  the  stopping  point 
under  power  and  then  jamming  on  the  brake,  which 
method  is  practised  by  many  professional  operator 
who  do  not  have  to  pay  the  repair  bills  and  wboM 
chief  object  seems  tit  be  to  create  an  appearance  of 
dashing  skill. 

In  making  an  ordinary  stop  or  in  slowing  down 
the  car  an  application  of  the  brake,  gradually  in- 
creasing until  the  desired  result  is  accomplished,  is 
much  easier  upon  the  car  and  much  more  comfort- 
able to  the  passengers  than  a  sudden  violent  brak- 
ing,   which   tends   to   throw   people    out    of    their 

If  the  motor  is  used  to  govern  car  speed  it  is  sur- 
prising how  little  use  of  the  service  brake  is  required. 
This  is  especially  true  when  the  engine  is  con- 
trolled by  an  accellerator  and  the  hand  throttle  is 
set  so  that  the  motor  just  turns  over  without  liabil- 
ity of  stopping  when  the  accellerator  is  released  by 
the  foot.  Under  such  circumstances  sufficient 
slowing-down  effect  to  enable  crosswalks  and  thank- 
you-marms  to  be  traversed  comfortably  is  usually 
obtainable  merely  by  removing  the  foot  from  the 
accellerator.  The  slow  speed  at  which  the  motot 
then  tends  to  run  corresponds  to  a  very  low-  car 
speed  and  the  braking  effect  is  thus  furnished  by 
the  motor  itself.  If  the  motor  fails  to  slow  the  car 
down  quite  enoligh  a  gentle  application  of  the  foot 
brake  is  perfectly  allowable  even  though  the  clulc* 
is  still  engaged,  as  the  motor  is  throttled  down  if 
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closely,  although  the  practice  19  no 
mended  under  other  circum  stances. 

When  the  car  is  to  coast  down  a  rather  long  and 
fairly  steep  grade,  the  engine  can  be  made  to  do  a 
large  part  of  the  braking.  As  soon  as  the  car  speed 
becomes  higher  than  desirable  with  the  throttle 
closed  as  much  as  possible,  the  ignition  switch  may 
be  turned  off,  with  the  motor  still  clutched  in  oo 
the  high  gear.  It  will  be  found  that  the  car  speed 
can  be  controlled  by  very  slight  applicrations  oj 
the  foot  brake  as  compared  with  those  wbkh 
would  be  necessitated  were  the  car  running  un- 
clutched.  When  the  foot  of  the  hill  is  reached  it 
is  only  necessary  to  switch  on  the  ignition  and  r^ 
sume  the  control  of  speed  by  mea.ns  of  the 
accelerator. 

Occasionally  a  very  long  and  very  steep  hill  is  to 
be  descended.    If  speed  is  controlled  entirely  by  the 
brakes  they  are   likely   to   become   very     hot    and 
suffer  considerable  wear.     Some  advantag^e   may  be 
obtained  by  using  both  the  service  and  the  emer- 
gency brake  simultaneously  and   rather   lightly  or 
by  using  one  brake  and  then  the  other  alternately, 
thus  equalizing  the  heat  and  wear  upon  them.      By 
far  a  better  course  to  pursue  in  descending^   these 
very  severe  hills  is  to  throw  in  the   middle   speed 
just  before  the  grade  is  reached  and  switch   on  the 
Ignition.    The  motor  then  holds  back  very  strongly 
and  the  amotint  of  brake  application  which  vrHl  be 
required  to  control  the  speed  is  relatively  slight  and 
will   not   endanger  the   linings.      Upon   excessively 
steep,   long,   down-grades   with   many   curves    and 
rough  road  surface  it  may  be  well  to  engage   the 
low  gear  before  commencing  the  descent.     No  car 
can  run  dangerously  fast  down  a  grade  with   the 
low  gear  engaged  and  the  ignition   cut  off.      The 
expedient  of  using  the  engine  as  a  brake  may  well 
be  borne  in  mind  even  if  not  much  practised,  be- 
cause it  enables  a  car  to  be  handled  with  reasonable 
safety  when,  for  any  reason,   the   brakes  are  not 
holding  well. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  should  not  be  con- 
cluded that  brakes  are  delicate  and  should  be  used 
only  sparingly  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are 
among  the  most  rugged  elements  of  a  car  and  can 
withstand  all  the  legitimate  demands  to  be  made 
upon  them  as  well  as  much  abuse,  but  it  has  been 
the  purpose  of  this  series  of  articles  to  point  out 
those  methods  by  which  all  parts  of  a  car  may  be 
used  with  the  least  resulting  wear  and  tear  and  this 
idea  has  been  carried  out  in  respect  to  brakes. 

As  the. lives  of  the  passengers  and  the  safety  of  a 
car  depend  upon  the  effective  operation  of  the 
brakes  and  especially  of  the  footbrakc,  they  should 
frequently  be  tested  by  the  operator,  as  it  is  alwa>-s 
possible  that  the  drums  and  bands  may  have  be- 
come oily  or  that  the  adjustments  may  have  al- 
tered. This  can  best  be  accomplished  by  driving 
the  car  part  way  up  a  very  steep  hill,  stopping  it  and 
trying  each  set  of  brakes  to  see  if  it  will  prevent 
the  car  from  ninning  backward.  If  it  will  not,  it 
requi 


LUBRICATION     AND     ITS     IMPORTANCE 

It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  importance  of 
lubrication  in  its  bearing  upon  the  durability  of 
an  automobile  and  the  tiuality  of  the  service  obtain- 
able from  it.  Nothing  short  of  a  disastrous  collision 
or  the  very  grossest  mishandling  can  injure  a  motor 
car  so  seriously  as  can  carelessness  in  providing  a 
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THE  first  thing  to  find  out  about  an  auto- 
mobile is  whether  or  not  the  price  asked  for 
it  buys  you  more  or  less  value  than  you  can 

get  in  other  cars.  And  remember  that  a  car's  value  is  not 
judged  by  a  lot  of  cross  country  runs  or  road  races.  You  hear  that 
a  certain  car  was  driven  5,000  miles  through  rain  and  mud  and 
still  another  car  went  5,000  miles  through  snow  and  slush.  This  is 
interesting  but  does  not  necessarily  prove  anything.  Most  any  good 
car,  properly  equipped,  can  do  these  things  If  necessary. 
After  all  a  car's  value  must  be  judged  from  what  it  represents  in 
real  money.  And  you  are  looking  for  the  best  car  made  for  as  little 
outlay  as  possible.  In  other  words,  if  a  $1250  car  offers  you  about 
the  same  as  a  $1500  and  $1700  machine  why  pay  more  than  twelve 
hundred  and  fifty? 

A  comparison  of  the  I1250  Overland  with  any  of  the  $1500  or  I1700  cars  on  the 
market  will  quickly  show  you  that  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  will  buy  as 
much  aa  seventeen  hundred.  Take  the  specifications  of  our  Model  51 — compare 
them  item  for  item  with  any  of  the  so-called  "30s" — compare  the  horsepower — the 
wheel  base — the  tires — the  transmission — the  finish  and  design.  Check  item  for 
item.     See  exactly  what  you  are  getting  for  your  money,  and  see  that  you  get  a 


Ltomobile  koowlfdfe.  Go 


valuF  vfalcli  [■  made  poulble  by  our  ei 
Let  us  Knd  you  tb«  name  al  our  nnut 
KuneOveriaudbookoCfactL    Ask  fa 


imnus  manufacturing  facilftia 


The  Willys-Overland  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
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COLONIAL  MOTOR  OILS 

YOU    WILL  SEE  WHY 
IF    YOU    TRY    THEM 

'WRITE  FOR  SAMFI-E 

BORNE  SCRYMSER  COMPANY 

78  SOUTH  STREET  NEW  YORK 


Sears-Cross 

SPEDINDICATOR 


Lubricate — Bnm  cleanly 

Leave  no  carbon  deposit 

ALL  GABAGES— ALL  DEALERS 

Writt/or  Bookltl 

"The  Common  .  ense  of  Automobile  tubHcaHon" 

INDIAN  lEFININO  COMPANY 

Fiist  N^tlonnl  Bank  Bulldlner,  ClndnnBtl,  Ohio 
■W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.,  San  Francisco.  Cal..  Aeenta 


To  the  Review  of 

Reviews  Reader: 
"llirE  conduct  a  Motor 
~"  Service  Bureau  for 
your  benefit.  Mr.  Clough 
answers  inquiries  by  mail. 
Write  for  information 
about  any  motoring  prob- 
lem that  confronts  you. 

Address:  Motor  Service  Bureau 

The  Review  of  Reviews  Co. 

13  Astor  Place,  New  York 


lubricant    supply    ti 

A  decade  of  average  service  may  be  expected  from  I 
a  good  automobile,  with  only  very  minor  rcplacf- 
ments  being  required,  i(  all  moving  paxts  are  at  al 
times  kept  well  oiled.  But  a  car,  no  matter  if  ■< 
be  of  the  most  costly  model,  will  be  found  to  be 
worn  out,  unbearably  rattly  and  deficient  in  perfomi 
ante  in  all  respects  after  a  season's  use,  if  it  is  oikri 
in  a  careless  and  irregular  manner,  perhaps  inx'olv- 
ing  the  total  neglect  of  some  of  the  wearing  parti- 
Lubrication  is  the  great  conservative  influeon 
in  automobile  economy  and  the  lack  of  it  is  the 
great  destructive  influence  and  no  one  can  estiinaic 
the  money  loss  which  is  constantly  going  on  in  ilie 
automobile  world  as  the  direct  result  of  the  lack  >A 
a  few  dollars  worth  of  oil  applied  exactly  -wberc  a 
is  needed.  There  never  was  a  truer  apborism  tlian 
that  "oil  is  cheaper  than  bearings." 

If  some  of  the  labor  which  is  expended  in  polish- 
ing unnecessary  brass  work  were  turned  to  lubrica- 
tion, it  is  safe  to  say  that  cars  would  last  much 
longer  and  run  more  quietly  and  powerfully. 

Lubrication  is  almost  of  necessity  dirty  and  rather 


attention  a 

there  is  a  constant  temptation  to  slight  the  oiling, 
especially  of  those  parts  which  are  not  readily  gotten 
at.  Delay  or  neglect  of  this  kind  b  likely  to  pro\'e 
very  expensive. 

There  are  certain  principal  parts  of  a  car  the 
failure  to  lubricate  which  prevents  its  operation  and 
these  parts  are  likely  to  receive  fairly  adequate  atten- 
tion except  in  very  extreme  instances,  but  there  aie 
a  multitude  of  lesser  parts  which,  even  when  al- 
lowed to  run  dry,  do  not  prevent  the  cars  running 
but  which  simply  wear  out  when  neglected  with  (he 
result  that  the  car  operates  noisily  and  stiffly  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  until  the  needlessly  worn-out 
parts  are  replaced. 

Every  single  part  of  an  automobile  which  moves 
in  or  upon  another  part,  if  it  is  to  last  properly  IB 
service,  requires  that  its  bearing  surfaces  De  ccm- 
stantly  supplied  with  a  proper  quantity  of  a  suit- 
able quality  of  lubricant.  This  statement  is  in- 
tended to  include  every  part  no  matter  how  small 
or  obscure,  how  slow  its  motion  or  how  light  its 
bearing  pressure.  Just  as  sure  as  the  lubrication 
of  these  parts  is  neglected,  they  will,  in  time  stick 
and  inteifere  with  tTie  operation  of  the  car  or  we^r 
out  so  completely  that  they  will  rattle  so  abomina- 
bly or  show  so  much  lost  motion  that  they  have  to 
be  replaced.  Success  in  lubricating  an  automobile 
which  is  synonymous  with  success  in  securing  long, 
inexpensive  and  satisfactory  service  from  it  is  a 
matter  of  attention  to  little  things  at  regular  and 
sufficiently  frequent  intervals.  An  automobile  at 
the  end  of  10,000  or  15,000  mites  service  is  a  mule 
but  unimpeachable  witness  as  to  the  conscientious- 
ness of  the  man  who  has  taken  care  of  it.  Some- 
times the  evidence  is  hardly  flattering  to  the  man 
who  is  in  charge. 

It  is  proposed  to  present  in  these  columns  a  serie* 


Correspondence  from  the  Motor 
Service  Bureau 

No.  749. — My  carburetor  leaks  badly,  the  gasoline 
running  down  the  pipe  leading  to  the  two-cylinder 
engine  and  dripping  out  through  a  small  hole  in  the 
intake  pipe.     I  cannot  start  the  engine.     In  trying 
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Make  T 

THEY  are  practically  proof  against 
injury  from  glass,  nails,  broken 
stones,  scrap  iron  and  similar  obstacles. 
If  they  are  put  on  over  good  tires  and 
the  tires  kept  wdl  inflated,  the  user 
can  fed  perfectly  safe,  regardless  of 
the  loads. 
They  fit  all  makes  of  Tires. 

^ 
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THE    PANTASOTE   CO. 

73  BOWUNC  GREEN  BLDC  NEW  YORK. 


We  think  that  your  troubb  is  that  the  ffoat  \-aJ\T 
of  your  carburetor  is  leaking,  allowing;   gstaoUae  u 
escape  constantly  through  the  Bpraying  nozzle  ami 
to  run  into  the  mixture  pipe  and  thus  cAofee  tin 
engine  when  you  attempt  to  start  it,   by  producin£ 
an  excessively  rich  mixture.    You  may  find,  upoa 
taking  out   the   little  valve   which    is    opened  and 
closed  by  the  float,  that  there  is  some  foreign  matter 
under   it   which   prevents   the   valve   from    seating 
properly,  or  you  may  find  that  the  valve  is  rough 
and  needs  grinding  into  its  seat.     It  is  possible  llui 
your  float,  if  a  metal  one,  is  leaking,  which  you  cse 
ascertain  by  taking  it  out  and  ahalcing  it-      If  it  e 
leaking  it  floats  too  low  in  the  gasoline  and  niaei 
the  gasoline  level  in  the  carburetor  unduly.     If  thf 
float  is  of  cork  it  may  be  that  it  has  become  gasoliac 
soaked  so  that  it  does  not  ride  high  enough  in  tbc 
liquid,   thus  raising  the   level   too   much.      If  you 
think  this  is  the  case,  you  can  dry  out  the  float  io 
an  oven  and  then  shellac  it  thoroughly. 


No.  758. — Of  electric  and  gasoline  autos  which  is. 
in  your  opinion,  the  better  adapted  for  general  u^ 
both  in  city  and  country,  and  which  do  you  constdei' 
the  more  easily  managed? — Ashland,  Ore, 

We  do  not  consider  the  electric  vehicle  adaptcil 
for  country  use  except  in  districts  that  are  very 
thickly  peopled  and  where  electric  charging  stations 
are  located  at  frequent  intervals.  We  do,  however, 
consider  the  electric  vehicle  eminently  adapted  for 
city  use,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  more  easily 
managed  than  the  ^soline  vehicle,  although  the 
difficulty  of  managmg  the  latter  has  been  very 
much  overestimated.  For  general  use  we  recom- 
mend the  gasoline  vehicle,   because  it  can  tiai-el 


»ithoii 


stops  being  necessitated  and 


because  its  motive  power  can  be  replenished  wherei-er 
gasoline  is  obtainable.  It  is  not  difficult  to  drive  a 
gasoline  car  after  a  little  practice  and  most  people 
consider  it  a  pleasure  to  do  so.  Where  it  is  possible, 
we  believe  it  highly  advisable  to  keep  a  gasoline 
car  for  general  long-distance  service  and  an  electric 
vehicle  for  city  use. 


uyinL, 
costing  not  over  S1800,  and,  if  I  do  so,  I  shall  run 
it  about  thirty  miles  per  day.  How  much  gasoline 
and  oil  should  I  consume  daily  on  good  macadam 
roads  and  what  mileage  should  a  set  of  tires  affoid 
me? — Havana,  Cuba. 

A  car  equipped  with  a  four-cylinder  motor  of 
4-inch  bore,  if  it  is  not  too  heavy  and  the  carburetor 
is  a  good  one  and  properly  adjusted,  should  tun 
fifteen  miles  on  a  gallon  of  gasoline,  under  suck 
conditions  as  you  describe,  and,  if  the  motor  is  of 
4J.i-inch  bore,  it  should  run,  on  the  average,  twelve 
miles  per  gallon.  Most  cars  sold  at  under  fi^oo 
have  motors  of  from  4-inch  to  4}^inch  bore  and 
thus  you  may  expect  to  use  from  2  to  a'/i  gallons  of 
gasoline  daily.  You  may  safely  assume  that  you 
will  require  about  one  gallon  of  cylinder  oil  to 
twenty  gallons  of  gasoline,  although  you  may  gei 
along  with  very  much  less  if  the  lubricating  syaicni 
is  economical  and  use  somewhat  more  if  it  is  vaste- 
ful.  At  this  rate  you  will  consume  from  three- 
fourths  to  one  pint  of  cylinder  oil  per  day.    If  your 
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LIFE  INSURANCE  FOR 
MOTOR  CAR  PAINT 

An  automobile  is  as  old  as  it  looks.  You 
can  keep  your  auto  brilliant  and  new 
looking  without  expense,  without  sending 
it  to  ttie  paint  shop,  by  u^ng  ordinary  care, 
plain  water,  a  sponge  and 


MOBO  19  >  euic  vccetable-oil  soip.  The  bi^i  ot  It 
is  linsccd  oil.  tbe  oil  that  gives  Ihe  gloss  to  vimlih. 
II  conUlas  no  chemicals,  no  free  alkalL  II  dissolves 
■nd  absorbs  oil  ud  ETcase.  II  leaves  the  paint  ind 
varnidi  itMolutelr  clean,  ttrinht  and  lustrous. 

Recoounended  and  used  br  all  iirst-dass  laracts. 
Sold  bj  all  motor  supplr  houses.  In  cans,  half  bairels 
and  barrels.  II  four  supplf  dealer  cannol  fumlih 
Mobo.  write  lor  our  irce  booklfll  "How  to  Kecc  Auto- 
oobiles  Clean  and  Bricht "  and  prices  f.  o.  b.  Tour  dli. 
JOHN    T.    STANLEY 


SUMMER  STOVES 

THEBARTHaJUWELL 
6A  KerowK  OQ  Gas  Stove 
U  ttptaaHj  duirtble  (or 
Canoisb,  Campen,  Anto- 
mirftiliits  and  YachtsmeB. 
Thoroughly  practical,  will  boil 
a  quart  of  water  in  <  to  5 
■inatei,   weighs  3H   pounds, 


eifM.. 


sole  Importer 
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'NORMA"  ALCOHOL  STOVE 

■red  alcohol 
.  clean,  odor- 
to  operate. 

of  iTMl  koL 
:.B0.  Double 
)ly  the  trade, 

GLOH 
.GASLIGHT 
'COMPANV 


car  is  not  excessively  heavy  for  the  size  at  dni 
used  and  you  drive  moderately  on  good  roads  unr 
carefully  over  rough  places,  you    may  hope  thwi 

a]    '     ■  ' 

drive  fast  and  a 

ing  and  otherwise  looking  after  you. 
not  be  able  to  obtain  much   more    tnan   nau 
mileage    from    them,    especially     from     those   t 
upon  the  rear  wheels.     Please  understand  that  i^  1 
Che  figures  given  above  are  only    intended  as  ip 
proximate. 

No.  770.— I  have  a  ear  the  transmission  gears  t 

which  are  very  noisy.  What  would  you  adviset: 
silence  themP      Would  you  recommend    UMng  bat- 

wood  sawdust?— Mi<cfc*K, /jjd. 


We  have  known  a  mixture  of    heavy   oil  »*i 
jeweler's  (boxwood)  sawdust  packed    in   the  trans- 
mission case  to  somewhat  reduce   the    noise  fitm 
worn  gears.     The  oil  and  sawdust   (ills   the  space 
between  the  teeth  and,  as  it  has  sufficient  txidy  te 
prevent  being  s<jueezed  out  readily,  diminishes  the 
chattering  and  ringing  of  the  gears.     Its  use  is  dM 
to  be  recommended  if  the  gear  shafts   run  on  baJ 
bearings,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  its  application  is  advii- 
able  except  as  a  temporary  expedient,   for  a  trans- 
mission so  badly  worn  as  to  be  excessively   noisy  ii 
likely  to  be  very  wasteful  of  power  and    unats- 
factory  in  other  ways.     If  your  car  is  otherwise  in 
fair  condition,  we  should  advise  making  a  few  tt- 
placements  of   parts   of   the   transmission,    if   sod" 
repair  parts  are  procurable  from  the  manufactured. 
It  may  be  that  the  bearing  bushings  of   the  gear 
shafts  are  badly  worn  so  that  the  shafts  have  undoe 
play.     If  so,  their  replacement  should   not  invofrt 
unreasonable  expense.     If  only  one  or  two  of  tbe 
gears  are  in  tiad  condition  as  to  their  teeth,  these 
ought   to   be   replaceable   at   moderate   cost.      We 
think  that  the  car  would  run  enough  better  with 
the  transmission  repaired  than  with  the  gear  box 
"doped"   with   this   stiff   mixture   to   warrant   the 
outlay.      Of    course,    if    the    repairs    requried    are 
too  extensive  and   the   car   as  a   whole   is   aeaiif 
worn  out,  the  sawdust  treatment  may  be  the  best 


No.  772. — What  benefit  if  any  is  to  be  derived 
from  a  mufHer  cut-out?  There  is  none  Btted  to  the 
motor  of  my  car, — Lake  Elmo,  Minn. 

The  chief  and  perhaps  the  only  legitimate  use  d 
a  muffler  cut-out  is  as  a  means  of  testing  wbethtf 
the  cylinders  are  firing  regularly.  When  the  cut- 
out is  open,  each  explosion  can  be  heard,  and,  H 
they  are  not  regular,  it  is  a  sign  that  charges  ia 
some  of  the  cylinders  are  being  missed,  fuel  being 
thus  wasted  and  the  power  of  the  motor  being  re- 
duced. Many  drivers  believe  that  the  opening  o( 
the  cut-out  results  in  increased  speed,  and  this  may 
be  true  of  some  old  cars,  fitted  with  inefficient 
mufflers,  when  running  nearly  at  the  limit  of  their 
speed,  but  with  modern  cars,  when  being  run  at 
ordinary  speeds,  there  is  rarely  any  gain  from  open- 
ing the  cut-out,  and  the  noise  which  the  unmuffled 
exhaust  makes  is  an  undeserved  insult  to  the  people 
within  earshot.  We  believe  that  it  is  perfectly 
proper  to  have  a  cut-out  installed  and  to  open  it 
momentarily  to  test  the  running  of  the  motor,  but 
it  seems  to  us  that  the  habitual  uae  of  it  is  as  futile 
as  it  is  offensive. 
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TRAVELERS'  INQUIRY  DEPARTMENT, 


'UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

_  . .  _. —  ^_^^  ^^g  oDponuolly  for 

TOURS  T01TALY7sPAIN,  GREECE,  NORWAY 

WE  OWN  AND  OPERATE  THE  YACHT  ATHENA 

Snul  ioi  Uhiitfats]  boskla. 
BUREAO  OF  UNIVERSITY  TSAVQ,        Z  TrimHy  Pbo.  Burin.  Htmm. 
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EUROPE 

and  Uie  Coronation 


ID  iHf  WORLD  is:.",.'-siS;-  's 
THOS""  c'oOlT  "»"'S0N 


U*  OFnCES  ABKOAD 

Utfc'i  TrmTdbf**  Cktufu*  Aw  Co*J  AH  Ortr  iha  WotU 


l\    We  Make 
Your  Traveling 
Easy 

a  cost  of  a  few  cents  a  day,  we 
will  issue  you  a  policy  covering  yoi 
baggage  against  damage   caused   by 
fire,   ^pwreck,     railr<^    accidents, 
vaa    many    other    disasters. 

iDsiraace  Company  ot  Nortb  Anarlca 

234  Walnut  StTHt.  E>luliulabliik 
FoanJmd  t7»X        Capital $4,000,000 


EUROPE 

LmoA  of  the  nsdnlglit  Sim 

BritUh  lilei  and  the  Contiiieiit 

Coronation  and  Gram)  Swi»  Tour 

The  Balkna  Countriei  ^  Aartrian  Tjnl 


"Round -the -World" 

Seven  Toms.  Fourtotwelwmonlha.  Jul)'.Sepl.,Oet.,  Nov. 
Alaaka,    Yellowatone,    California,    Yolemite 


wYork     PhUadalphls     Pitt>biir*li     Oalndi 
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The  years  drop  away  and  one  grows  young  in  Yellowstone  Park.  In  this 
vast  Rocky  Mountain  domain  of  3,312  square  miles,  at  an  average  eleva- 
tion of  7,500  feet,  are  canyons,  cataracts,  geysers,  hot  springs— a  store 
house  of  wonders  and  curiosities.  No  better  place  in  all  the  world  could 
be  found  to  commune  with  nature,  rest  the  mind  and  rejuvenate  the  body. 

Season  1911:  June  15  to  September  15 

Five  up-to-date  hotels,  including  rustic  Old  Faithful  Inn,  and  for  this  season 
the  magnificent  new  Grand  Canyon  Hotel,  out-doing  the  most  famous 
resort  places  in  its  superb  location,  complete  appointments  and  service. 

Low  Summer  Tourist  Fares 

to  Yellowstatie  Park,  the  Pacific  Coaal,  Puget  Sound  and  Columbia  Rivar  regions. 

ANNUAL  ROSE  FESTIVAL,  Portland,  Ore. :  June  ASSOC. 
5.10;  -GOLDEN  POTLATCH  W  Carnival,  Seattle:  June  9- 
July  17-Jl;  ASTORIA  CENTENNIAL.  Aetor 


Northern  Pacific  Railway 

A.  H.  CLELAND,  G«>wral  Passeo^r  AfteBt,  SL  Paal 
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VACATIOIT— aniicipj 
That  would  Iw  rathe 
wouldn't  it? 

Perhaps  we  ought  to  add  "n 
if  ever  you  had  made  the  sj 
But  first — and  this  happens  li 
called  a  romance) — you  would 

Rocky  I 

and  promptly  lorget  that  there  was  snyuuiig  dui  cunuun.  luxuij,  ikjuuj.  uiEciEBi,  uc- 

lighthd  relaxation — anything  but  retl — anywhere  in  the  world. 

Yes,  the  (rain  also  is  a  dream  come  true: 

Eveiyllung  you  have  thought  ol — and  ihen  the  LtOe  surprises. 

Everything  you  might  have  looked  for  in  a  superbly  appointed  modem  hotel  on 

wheels,  and  then  unexpected  novelties  like  the  world's  "  News  Service,"  lor  instance, 

llut  add  linal  touches  to  the  enjoyment  ol  perfect  traveL 

r  equipped  fui  tnint  srery  dir  from  Chlcwo,  Si.  Loal«.  Rioiu  Cttr; 
u  and  Memphi*  tot  Colorado,  YeUowitone  Park  aad  U»  Pacific  Cout, 


Picas*  mcatlon  the  Review  of  Revlawi  when  wriilafl 
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PI«H  manilan  the  IUt1«w  of  Rarlawi  whan  wiitliit  to 


Tltai 

Cpip] 


VACATTOfT— antiapj 
Thai  would  he  rathe 
wouldn't  il? 

Perhaps  we  ought  to  uH  "r 
d  ever  you  had  made  the  sj 
Bui  tint — and  this  happens  li 
called  ■  romance) — you  would 

Rocky  J 

and  promplly  forget  that  there  was  anyuiing  pui  conuon,  luxuiy,  neauiy,  uneiesi.  ae- 

lighthd  rdaxation — anything  but  real — anywhere  in  the  world. 

Yes,  the  train  also  b  a  dream  come  true.' 

Everything  you  have  thought  of — and  ihen  the  little  surprises. 

Everything  you  might  liave  looked  lor  in  ■  superbly  appointed  modem  hold  on 

wheels,  and  then  unexpected  novelties  like  the  world's  "  News  Service,"  lor  instance. 

that  add  hnal  touches  to  the  enjoyment  ol  pcifect  travel 

toul*.  Kinau  Ctty, 
id  ibe  hcUlc  CoaM. 


PlcoM  meotloD  the  RaTlci 


wrllloa  lo  advertlHri 
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Tltai 

Cpip] 


"WPnde 


VACATION' — aniicipi 
Thai  would  be  rathe 
wouldn't  il? 

Perhaps  we  ought  to  add  "n 
d  ever  you  had  made  (he  si 
But  lint— anj  this  happens  li 
exiled  a  lomance) — you  would 

Rocky  ^ 

and  promptly  loiget  that  there  was  anyuiing  dui  comion,  luxucy,  ocauiy,  inicresi,  ae- 

lighttul  relaxation — anything  but  real — anywhere  in  the  world. 

Yes,  the  train  also  il  a  dream  come  true; 

Everything  you  have  thought  ol — and  then  the  lillle  lurprises. 

Everything  you  might  have  looked  lor  in  a  superbly  appointed  modem  hotel  on 

vdieels,  and  then  unexpected  novelties  like  the  woild's  "  News  Service,"  lor  instance. 

that  add  hnat  touches  to  the  enjoyment  ol  peifecl  travel 

Other  (plendliltT  egulppcd  fait  traiaa  tntrf  dir  from  Chtcuo,  St.  Loola,  Kinua  City; 
Si.  JoMph,  Omaha  and  Mamphla  tor  Colorada,  YeUowaioiM  Park  and  tha  Pocillc  Coaat. 
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Get  Action 


Speed  pictures — pictures  of  the  ninety  mile  auto, 
the  running  horse,  birds  on  the  wing,  the  limited  ex- 
press, snap-shots  on  cloudy  days  and  even  indoors — 
all  these  are  in  the  every  day  work  of  the  new  Speed 
Kodak — the  camera  that  meets  the  most  exacting 
conditions,  yet  retains  the  Kodak  convenience. 

^  Speed  Kodak 

For  2%  X  ^%  Pictures. 

Fitted  with  r.raHei  Focal  Plane  Shuller  lor 

Unenus"  and  lor  lime  »r«sui«>.  7.ciss-Kadak 
AxsMigmat  len»/.6j.  Loads  in  dayligM  with 
Kodak  Film  Cartridges  and  can  be  carried  In  an 
ordinary  lop-coal  pocket.  A  superior  camera  in 
ever)'  detail  ol  plan,  construction  and  finish. 

PRICE  S60.0O. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 


w  of  Review!  when  wrftlna  to  adTenlura 
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Manhati^j^^ 


AMERICA'S  LEADING  SEASHORE  HOTELS. 

MANHATTAN  BEACH  HOTEL 


murop»»it  mart 

ORIENTAL  HOTEL 

OPENS  JUNE  24TH 

MQtCUANTE'S    ORCItFSnU    HORNIW    AND    M 

__.  .ptmit  RImit        Naw  Tmmtlm  Courtm 

I    IDEAL  Al!TO  ROADS  DISECTLT  TO  HOTO.  KNTEANCK 
NEW  TORE  BOOKDfO  OFnCE,  Ut  nPTB  AVENUK 
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Get  Action 


speed  pictures — pictures  of  the  ninety  mile  auto, 
the  running  horse,  birds  on  the  wing,  the  limited  ex- 
press, snap-shots  on  cloudy  days  and  even  indoors — 
all  these  are  in  the  every  day  vi^ork,  of  the  new  Speed 
Kodak — the  camera  that  meets  the  most  exacting 
conditions,  yet  retains  the  Kodak  convenience. 


^  Speed  Kodak 

For  Z'A  X  A]4,  Pictures. 


(  Focal  Pliine  <%hut1 


t-iowoIb 
IS  /.  6.3.     Lo»d9   I 


S'light  V 


PRICE  $60.00. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 


cnllon  Ihc  Review  of  Rev 
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PREMOS 

Have  thirty  years  of  experience  behind  them. 

Each  is  fitted  with  a  carefully  tested  lens — 
the  best  in  its  grade  that  is  made,  and  an 
accurate,  automatic  shutter. 

Premo  Film  Pack  Film  is  made  from  the 
same  stock  as  the  Eastman  Non-curling — the 
best  in  the  world. 

It  is  obvious  that  you  can  make  at  least  as 
good  pictures  with  a  Premo  as  can  be  had, 
and — 

Premos  are  ^e  smallest,  the  lightest,  the 
easiest  to  load  and  operate  of  all  cameras,  and 
the  neEirest  dealer  will  prove  it  to  you. 


dealer's  at  write  ua  to  send  it  to  you  postpa^iL    It's  rree, 

Rochester  Optical  Division 

Eaatman  Kodak  Co.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


One  of  fifty  styles  and  .f 


Filmplate  Premo 

Equipped  for  the  most  itarticulanrork. 
Hob  rinnatoci-apli  len*.  double  tbItc 
aulomatic  shutter.  tlalDK  and    «]idiii( 


ir  plates  with  equal  tacil- 
«  ground  eloaa  focnnnc 
As  light  and  compact  aa 


5x7,  KSM 
n  PreDH)  catalocne 


n  Ifae  Rerlew  of  R 
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''ITH  this  Camera  you  can  make  snap 
shots  on  dark  or  cloudy  days  and  in 
lade,  or  even  indoors.  You  can  make 
xposures  of  any  duration,  or  automatic 
exposures  from  iV  to  T«Vir  of  a  second. 
You  can  see  the  image  right  side  up,  the 
size  it  will  appear  in  the  negative,  up 
to  the  instant  of  exposure. 
Q  The  3-A  Graflex  makes  a  picture 
3^  X  5^  on  3-A  Kodak  daylight  load- 
ing film  cartridge. 
^  Graflex  Catalog  free  at  your  dealer's,  or 

FOLMER  &  SCHWING  DIVISION 


EASTMAN   KODAK   COMPANY 


lf>Sg 


ROCHESTER, 


:^n)\ 


AHARDERSILO 

Modem  Dairy  Farm 

Rich,  Succulent  Food 
Healthy.  Satisfied  Cattle 
Handsome  Monthly  Profits 

Used  and  endorsed  by  U.  S.  Government  Ex- 
periment Station,  by  muny  Public  Institutions, 
and  by  innumeralile  individual  dairymen  every- 
where.   Send  for  free  itiustralcd  catalogue. 

HirJer  Mit.  Co.,    Boi  R,    CobMdO,  N.Y. 


'Boston 
Garter 
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Niagara  ATerase  Flow, 
222,400  cubic  feat  per 
second. 


Ordinary  Low  •  water 
Flow,  180.800  cubic 
feet  per  second. 


Present  Power  Use, 
34.000  cubic  feet  per 
second. 


What     Power        Ui 
Now     Want. 


cubic  feet 


0  tlie  Real  Owners  of  Niagara.: 


T 

J^  If  you  are  willing  to  help  in  permanently  preventing  further 
injury  to  Niagara  Falls,  write  or  telegraph  today  to  your 
Senators  and  to  your  Representative  in  Congress,  urging  the  pas- 
sage unamended  of  Mr.  Burton's  Senate  Joint  Resolution  3,  contin- 
uing during  the  life  of  the  Waterways  Treaty  the  provisions  of  tiie 
Burton  Bill.    Get  your  friends  to  do  likewise. 

The  Waterways  Treaty  with  Canada  has  established  a  MAXIMUM  limit  of  diyenion  froiB 
Niagara  for  power  production  of  56,000  cubic  feet  per  second.  This  is  25  per  cent  of  the  average  flow 
and  30  per  cent  of  the  ordinary  low-water  flow.  BUT  the  treaty  puts  no  limit  on  the  taking  of  wvtcr 
from  Niagara  ''for  sanitary  and  domestic  purposes."  There  are  power  schemes  now  being  pushed  mb 
drainage  canals  which  would  further  deplete  and  more  seriously  injure  the  Falls. 

POR  the  Falls  **liave  unquestionably  been  seriously  in- 

jured  by  the  diversions  already  made,"  says  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
of  the  United  States  Army,  and  'additional  diversions  now  underway  wiU  add 

to  the  damage^"     (See  appendix  FFF,  page  940,  Report  of  Chief  of  Engineers,  1909. ) 

In  places,  the  American  Fall  is  very  thin.  The  Bridal  Veil  is  considerably  lessened  in  Yolome. 
West  of  Terrapin  Rock  hundreds  of  feet  on  the  brink  of  the  American  part  of  the  Horseshoe  Fall  are 
barely  covered.  Portions  of  the  Rapids  are  much  less  impressive.  One  great  power-house,  ri^t  at 
the  foot  of  the  Horseshoe  Fall,  has  been  doubled  in  length. 

XHE  Burton  Bill,  passed  by  Congress  in  1906,  and  ez- 

^  tended  in  1909,  was  more  than  fair  to  the  power  companies.  It  gave  them  all 
the  water  they  could  then  use,  or  were  actually  preparing  to  use.  It  did  not  stop 
a  single  wheel,  nor  check  any  going  enterprise,    wr  IT  EXPIRES  June  29,  1911. 

Seizing  the  opportunity,  the  power  companies  insist  that  they  must  have  at  once  the  full  mazi- 
mum  limitation  under  the  Treaty,  which  would  INCREASE  THE  DRAIN  on  the  already  "seriously 
injured"  cataract  by  SIXTY-EIGHT  PER  CENT  BEYOND  PRESENT  USES.  They  also  want  aU 
limitation  removed  on  the  transmission  of  power  from  Canada.  The  reason  is  plain.  At  average 
present  rates,  their  INCREASED  INCOME  from  the  water  they  want  to  take  FROM  THE 
GLORY  OF  NIAGARA  would  be  OVER  FIVE  MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS  ANNUALLY. 

TJIAGARA  as  a  world  wonder  draws  1,000,000  visitors 

each  year,  who  spend  fully  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars  there  and  on  the 
way.  This  vast  travel  income  will  increase  if  the  Falls  remain  as  a  great  spectacle. 
It  would  surely  be  bad  business  to  destroy  the  source  of  such  an  incomel 

Permanent  protection  of  Niagara  against  further  depletion  for  private  power  advantage  can  now 
be  secured  if  the  people,  who  actually  own  America's  greatest  scenic  possession,  will  act  promptly 
and  with  vigor  upon  the  members  of  the  Sixty-second  Congress,  now  in  special  session. 

Write  for  further  information  to  the  organization  that  first  called  President  Roosevelt's  attentioo 
to  the  national  ownership  of  Niagara,  that  pushed  the  Burton  Bill  through  Congress,  and  that  now 
stands  against  the  aggressions  of  forty  millions  of  power-company  capital.  Send  us  copies  of  all 
letters  you  get  from  Senators  and  Congressmen.  Use  a  little  of  your  time  and  a  dozen  two-oeat 
stamps  to  protect  your  own  interest  in,  and  ownership  of,  Niagara  Falls. 

American  Civic  Association 

914  Union  Trust  Building,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


J.  HORACE  McPARLAin),  Preeident 
RICHARD  B.  WATROUS,  Secretary 
WILLIAM  B.  HOWLAin),  Treasurer 
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Which  is  the  better  reason  /or  usm^ 
Straiiamoie  Parchment  for  your 
business  stationery?  Because  you 
know  It  IS  tbe  quality  paper -or 
because  your  correspondents 
reco^ruze  it  as  such?     ^     ^ 

Une  Sframmore  uhrcnment 
'D&t^ook 

contains  paper  of  various  wci^ts 
and  mislics  K>r  testing  and  compansoa 
Ask  your  Printer  for  it.  or  write  us. 

E7lfie'Strathmore  Qualip~M}iIk 

Mittinea^je  Paper  Compony 

Minu^^cMau,  U.S. A 


PlsaM  roentlDa  tb*  R**itw  ot  Rcvle* 


wban  writlnfl  to  adTcrtlMr* 
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Get  This  Complete  Course  in  Physioi 
Culture- free 

rreiared  b|  Bnarr  Micfijilti,  lln  firnisl  Aihrit)  h  HaU  ud  B«4r  UUm 

Td  nttf  pttva  itn^Bf  Di  $1.00  for  u  eiiht  aoilht'  trUl  rabicnpCiiNi  to  the 

Physical  Culture  Magazine 

we're  fiO'iE  to  give,  absolutely  without  cost,  a  complete  course  ot 
lessons  In  physical  culture.  These  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Macfaddeu 
personally,  anil  rejiresent  the  most  efFcctiv-e  body-building  course  e\-cr 

mpiled  and  rdlect  the  knowledge  gained   in  the  treatment  of  Patients  at  his  immense   Health- 

ormm,  42nd  Street  and  Grand  Boulevard.  Chicago. 


It  is  not  u  cxa^cratiM  ti  say  that  tbis  free  oourse  is  the  equal  if  maay  coirscs  sold  at  $50  0r  i 


We  make  this  unusual  offer  as  an  inducement  for  you  to  get  acquainted  with  the  Physical  I 

Culture  Maiiazine — the  most  needed  periodical  in  the  ticid  of  literature.     It  teaches  you  in  a  simpJc,  | 

understandaijle  manner  how  sickness  may  be  avoided  anfl  how  you  may  achieve  the  highest  degree;  I 

of  health  and  strength   by  just   a   little  physical  attention  every  day.     It   prescribes  a   rational  I 

treatment  (or  keeping  in  good  health.  / 

\Vhen  you  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  Physical  Culture  you  will  become  a  life  subscriber  I 

because  you  won't  think  you  can  get  along  without  it.     We  will  cheerfully  return  your  money,  if  I 


■e  not  satisfied. 
PHYSICAL  CULTURE  PUBLISHING  C0„ 


903  Fladron  Building, 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


Pains  to  Make  Let 

sist  on  correct  spelling 
:hanical  neatacss  in  your 
>aper  for  yon  we  take  ev 


ahire  Bond  baa  been  as  instruraentnl  aa  the  typewriter  in  placing 
lincss  correKpundcncc  on  ita  hi)rh  plane  of  dignity  and  appearance. 
I  you  the  Old  Hampshire  Bond  Book  of  Specimens.  It  cootains 
letterheads  and  other  busim-ss  forms,  printed,  lithographed  and 
e  white  and  fourteen  colors  of  Old  Hampshire  Bond. 
t  on  your  present  letterhead.     Address  ^^^^^ 


'ampshire  Paper  Company 
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All  Recent 

Typewriter  Progress  is 

Remington  Progress 

The /Jrsf  column 
selector. 

The  first  built- 
in  decimal  tabu- 
lator. 

The  firs/ key -set 
tabulator. 


The  first  adding 
and  subtracting; 
typewriter. 

Remington-Wahl  All   these,  are 

Adding  and  Subtracting  Typewriter  recent   develop- 

Vlsible  Writing  and  Adding  ments  of  the 

REMINGTON 


Remington  Typewriter  Company 

(Incorporated) 

New  York  and  Everywhere 
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Get  Action 

speed  pictures — pictures  o 
the  running  horse,  birds  on  th 
press,  snap-shots  on  cloudy  da 
all  these  are  in  the  every  day  \ 
Kodak — the  camera  that  me 
conditions,  yet  retains  the  ICc 
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Advertising  Agency 
Solicitor  Wanted 

We  have  an  opening  for  a  high  class  solicitor.  Must  be  a  level-headed  man  of 
tact,  force  and  character,  25  to  40,  with  a  sure  grip  on  what  constitutes  Good  Adver- 
tising, and  a  dear,  practical  understanding  of  Modern  Agency  Methods.  As  an 
evidence  of  past  success,  should  be  able  to  control  some  business. 

The  man  we  want  must  be  able  to  present  with  intelligent  energy,  and  positive 
conviction,  Selling  Flans  and  Copy  for  any  line  of  business.  He  must  possess  initiative 
and  resourcefulness,  combining  absolute  rehability  with  unquestioned  ability  to  cope 
successfully  with  the  many-sided  Advertbing  and  Selling  problems  that  arise  in  the 
Merchandising  Field. 

To  such  a  man,  with  full  belief  in  his  own  powers,  an  enthusiasm  for  Advertising 
and  a  real  ambition  to  push  ahead  in  the  world,  we  offer  a  very  unusual  opportunity. 
Our  business  is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds.    Almost  daily  we  are  asked  by  Leading 
Manufacturers  to  outline  our  ideas  for  promoting  their  sales.    In  meeting  these  re- 
quests, we  prepare  carefully  worked  out  Plans  and  Copy  without  cost  to  the  Advertiser. 
It  is  in  connection  with  the  hundling  of  these  high-class  "Prospects"  that  we  now  seek  the 
services  of  another  solicitor  of  the  type  outlined  above.    If  you  feel  that  you  measure  up  to 
the  requirements,  write  us  today  stating  in  confidence  your  qualifications  foi  the  position. 
Should  you  prove  to  be  the  right  man,  we  may  offer  you  the  management  of  a  Brand)  Office 
we  will  soon  open. 

H.  W.  KASTOR  &  SONS  ADVERTISING  COMPANY 

St.  Loulm  Chicago  Kanmmm  City  Smn  rrancltco 
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lotliHi  tta*  Ravlai*  o(  Rerlewi 


wiitinft  to  lUlTertlMn 


^PERSONAL  BUSINESS  OFI^^ 
INCLUDING  ] 
REAL  estate!  I 

The  following  pages  contain  ofTerB  concern- 
ing which  Ihe    Review    of  Reviews  has  gath- 
ered   inlbrmalion    indicating     that    they    aie 
worthy  of  pereonal  invesligBtion  on  the  pait 
of  interested  readers. 
Thus  the  reader  who  wishes  to  purchase  a 
home  in  the  West  or  the  South  or  some  other  section,  to  obtain  employment  or  to  buy  any  of  tti*  d 
classes   of  articles    listed,   may   find    these    pages   a    time-saving  guide   to    the    exercise    of    bis    JadgiDKt 
regarding    suitable    opportuoiliea.     Pictures  and   other   "display"  will  not   be   permined   escrvpt    in   ilw 
cases    of   offeringB   of    real   estate,  in    connection   with   which   views   of  the   property,  maps,    etc.,  aic,  d 
course,  not  only  appropriate,  but  often  necessary. 

We  reserva  the  right  to  roftise  any  advertisemeDt 


REAL  ESTATE 


CALIFORNIA    WITH    ITS    MYRIAD    OPPORTUNI- 


SOUTHERN  C 

niined  Rlvenide-RailuidB  c 
Water  reuiy  [or  lrrt«atiu.  SS 
acres.    Uousuallr  attn^re  pi 

KSTyourUT 


JdiT  located 
«  AngeW,  C 


THOTT3AND8  of  homea  wantfid  in  SouCbera  CaUTornla. 
Large  profits  made  aupplyln^  them.  Our  demuids  are  ^reat- 
cr  ifi«n-wB  c«a  supply.  By  our  plui  both  tbe  bduOI  and  large 
Investor  can  abare  In  the  prollls.  A  postal  card  will  talng  InTor- 
■nation  and  views  of  California  free.  Caliromla  Building 
and  InvesUueDt  Oompanr,  Dept.  D.  Pwadena,  Cal. 


BUY    LAND    IN    CENTRAL  WEST  TEXAS. 
:^ho-bo1orado  Country.'' "^a.  H?°Kendig.  G.  a  &  8^^ 


MISCELLANEOUS 


B  throuffbout  1 
47  \iemt  34th  SI 


REAL  ESTATE  MORTGAGES 


are  not  affcittl  by  trUHti 

0  for  free  itample  copy, 
<,"  273  Dearborn  St..  Otal 


Address  "Bonds  . 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNrriES 


OIN8ENO  CULTURE  Is  the  only 

on  UttlB  capit-'   " ' -■■  •■ 

SS.tmo  easily 
Write  to-day. 


ia  wonJi  tas.OOO.  and  rMMa  imr 
i-iKni  isnu.  You  can  make  rrom  SSOO  t< 
bonotly  every  year.    Spare  Ume   ecly 

I,  DM  Sbvwood  Are.,   Loulsiille.  Ky. 


besides. „.        _^ 

keep  our  fsctorltt  busy.  We  furnish  everytliliu.  Larfv 
proBta.  Small  capital.  EnHrienoe  unnecensary.  IT  T"" 
are  one  of  tbe  want-lo-«o-anead  kind,  write  for  our  mM 
modern  pUns.  Sworn  statemenc.  J.  M.  Pease  Mfg.  Co.,  1?S 
Pease  Bldg.,  Mlcblgan  etreet,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


em  continually  having  new  post- 
Training  'aShool  conducted  by  Ike 
Eresse.  care  of  Review  of  Reviews.  II 


LAWYERS,  PATENTS,  CHEMISTS 


PATENT    YOUR    IDEAS— tsdM)    offered    for   one   i& 
'entlon.     Book  "How  to  Obtain  a  Patent"  and  "What  u 

iBlentabillty.     Piiteiit_  Obl^^ 
IVashlneton.  D.  C. 


PATRNTS  SECURED  or  fee  returned.  Bend  Ske«d  hr 
tee  report  as  1a  pstBatablUty.  Qulde  Book  and  What  to  la- 
tmt,  wllb  valuable  List  of  Inventlooa  Wanted.  Kot  fm. 
}ne  million  dollars  offered  fOr  one  Invoitioo'  118,000  M 
ithers.  Patents  secured  by  ua  advenlHd  rree  In  World's  Pn*- 
eaa;  sample  free.   Victor  J.  Evans  A:  Co.,  Waabliigtoo.  D.  C. 


for  bonk  orinteuse  iDterest  to'lDventors.soid  Be  piMlaiirKt 
Pubs.  Patent  Sense.l>^t.70,BacrlEMr  Bldg.,Wash|j^t<ia^.O. 


PATENT  WHAT  YOU  INVENT.  Oae  eUoit  bh 
iK.'i,000  last  year.  Our  free  books  tell  Wbat  to  Invoii  ■ 
low  to  Obtain  a  Patent.  Write  for  tbem.  Sewl  sketch  for  I 

latentabtllty.  We  advcrUse  your  patei     " 


rear.     Our  free  books  t 

n  a  Patent.  Write  for  tl 

_, ._  patentability.  Weadvci_~  ,~_  i^-^.  ■«  ••■ 

free,  H- ElUj  Chindlee  &  Co..  Regat^l.  AtC>-a..  1273  "P"  SL. 


Please  menHnn  ibe  Review  ot  Review*  when  wrlHna  « 


Review  of  Reviews — Personal  Business  Offers 


S3 .000  TO  SIO.OOO  YEARLY  tn  the  real  estate  busiiiesB, 
iprl^liout  capital:  we  wUl  teach  you  the  busineBs  by  mail, 
appoint  you  special  representative  in  your  locality,  of  leading 
real  estate  company,  list  with  you  readily  salable  properties. 
co-operate  with  and  assist  srou  to  permanent  success;  a  thor- 
ousb  commMvial  law  course  tree  to  representatives.  If  you 
are  bonest  and  ambitious,  our  FREE  62-page  book  will 
surely  Interest  you.  Address  INTERNATIONAL  REALTY 
CORP.,  Dept.  1684.  Chicago,  111. 

M.USIO  WRITING  THOROUGHLY  TAUGHT  IN  16 
eaay  lessons.  No  knowledge  of  music  necessary.  Success  guar- 
anteed, valuable  book — "How  To  Write  Music," — sent 
free.  I>esk  72.  National  Oonservatory  of  Musical  Composi- 
tlon.  Washington.  D.  O. 

PARAGON  SHORTHAND.  Learned  in  a  week.  Speed 
capacity  beyond  reach  of  hand.  Valuable  Invention  by  ex- 
pert stenographs* — ^NOT  by  mere  theorist.  Writers  in  Gov- 
ernment employ.  Paragon  Shorthand  Institute.  Coliseum 
Place.  New  Orleans.  La. 

CAN  YOU  WRITE  A  SHORT  STORY?  IF  NOT.  WE 
will  tell  you  how.  If  you  think  you  can,  we  will  help  vou  over 
the  rough  places,  correct  and  revise  your  MSS.  and  aid  you  in 
selling  it.  Thorou^  instruction  in  Journalism  and  Short-' 
Story  writing  by  mall  by  newspaper  men  of  National  reputa- 
tion. Write  to-day  for  free  booklet.  National  School  of 
Journalism,  1105  Munsey  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

ELSOTRIOITY  IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES  completely 
and  practically  taught.  Our  course  Lb  not  a  wiring  course 
only,  it  is  a  complete  electrical  education.  Call  or  address  Box 
16  for  catalogue.  The  New  York  Electrical  School.  39  West 
17th  St.,  New  York. 

BIO  MONEY  EASILY  MADE  fitting  eye-glasses.  Write 
to-day  for  "free  booklet  51."  Complete  easy  mail  course. 
Diploma.  Reduced  tuition.  Big  demand  for  opticians.  We 
start  you  in  business.    National  Optical  College.  St.  Louis. 

MAKE  MONEY  WRITING  SHORT  STORIES  or  for 
newspapers.  Pleasant  spare-time  or  regular  work  for  you. 
Big  pay.  Send  for  Free  Booklet,  tells  how.  United  Press 
SyncQcate.  San  PrancLsco. 

STAMPS,  COINS,  POST  CARDS 

STAMPS  FREE — 3  difl.  Soudan  (Camel),  or  5  dlff.  Tunis, 
big  stamp  lists,  50c.  coupon,  details  of  $1000,  stamp  contest, 
etc..  for  2c.  postage.  Fine  approvals.  50%  discount.  W.  C. 
Phillips  &  Co..  Glastonbury,  Conn..  tJ.  S.  A. 


FOR  MEN 


SUSPENSORIES  MADE  TO  FIT  PRECISELY.  New 
system  affords  reid  luxury.  Two  fine  silk  sacks  to  each  outfit 
postpaid  $1.00.  Instantly  snapped  on.  Write  for  folder. 
Anchor  Brace  Co.,  Cadiz,  Ky.  Box  46. 


POSITIONS  OPEN 


CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS  open  the  way  to 
good  Government  positions.     I  can  coach  you  by  mall  at 
small  cost.    Full  particulars  free  to  any  American  citizen  of 
eighteen  or  over.    Write  to-day  for  Booklet  E-13. 
Earl  Hopkins,  Washington,  D.  C. 

YOU  ARE  WANTED  FOR  GOVERNMENT  Posi- 
tions. S80.00  month.  Annual  vacations.  Sh<M*t  hoiurs.  No  "lay- 
offs." Common  education  sufficient.  Over  12,000  appoint- 
ments coming  this  year.  Influence  unnecessary.  Sena  postal 
immediately  for  list  of  positions  open.  Franklin  Institute, 
Dept  K-16.     Rochester,  N.Y. 

PIANOS,  MUSICAL  INSTRU- 
MENTS,  MUSIC 

BIG  MONEY  WRITING  SONGS.  THOUSANDS  OF 
dollars  tw  anyone  who  can  write  successful  words  or  music. 
Past  ezp^ence  unnecessary.  Send  us  your  song  poems,  with 
or  without  music,  or  write  for  tree  particulars.  ACCEPT- 
ANCE GUARANTEED  IF  AVAfiiABLE.  Washington 
only  place  to  secure  copyright.  H.  Kirkus  Dugdale  Co., 
Dept.  254,  Washmgton,  D.  O. 

WING  PIANOS. — Best  toned  and  most  successful.  Est'd 
40  years.  Recent  improvements  give  greatest  resonance.  Sold 
direct.  No  agents.  Sent  on  trial — ^freight  paid  first,  last  and 
all  the  time  by  us — to  show  our  faith  ii»  our  work.  If  you  want 
a  good  piano,  you  save  $7&-$200.  Very  easy  terms.  Sli^tly 
used  "nigh  grades"  1  Steinway,  3  Chlckorings,  etc.,  $75  up. 
Taken  in  exchange  for  improved  Wins  Pianos — thoroughly 
reflnished.  Send  for  bargain  list.  You  should  have  anyway: — 
"Book  of  Complete  Information  About  Pianos.**  152  pages. 
N.  Y.  World  says:  "A  Book  of  educational  Interest  eveiTpne 
should  have."  Free  for  the  asking  from  the  old  house  of  Wing 
h  Son.  Dept  129X,  9th  Ave.  &  l3th  St.  N.  Y. 


fflGH-CLASS  SALESMEN  AND 
AGENTS  WANTED 

SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE  SUBSCRIPTION  solicitors 
easily  earn  liberal  commissions  and  also  can  pi<^  up  extra 
prize-money  by  persistent  woric.  For  ftill  particulars  regard- 
ing commissions,  prizes,  tree  advertising  matter,  sample 
copies,  etc.,  address  Desk  7,  155  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 

LIVE  AGENTS  WANTED — Hustlers  to  handle  our  at- 
tractive 1911  Combination  Packages  of  Soap  and  Toilet  arti- 
des  with  valuaMe  in^miums.  I  manufacture  my  own  goods 
and  that's  why  you  undersell  anyone  firom  25%  to  50%,  and 
still  you  make  for  yourself  100%  to  300%  profit.  Write 
to-day.  Davis  Soap  Works,  271  Davis  Bldg.,  1429  Carroll 
Ave.,  Chicago. 

AGENTS  WANTED  In  every  county  to  sell  the  Trans- 
parent Handle  Pocket  Knife.  Large  sales.  Immense 
profits  earned.  Write  for  terms.  Novelty  Cutlery  Co.. 
No.  37  Bar  St.,  Canton,  Ohio. 

HUNDREDS  OF  DOLLARS  can  be  made  in  every  locality. 
Our  new  Capitol  Brushes  are  making  a  big  hit  with  hous^eep- 
ers.  Big  commissions  to  agents,  and  special  inducements  to 
general  ag«its  with  staff  or  sub-agents.  Capitol  Brush  Co., 
Hartford,  Conn. 

MANAGER  wanted  In  every  city  and  county,  handle  best 
paying  business  known,  legitimate,  new,  exclusive  control: 
no  insurance  or  book  canvassing.  Address  Chas.  Halstead, 
64  West  35th  St.,  N.  Y. 

DODD,  MEAD  &  CO.  desire  a  representative  who  will 
give  f^  or  part  time  In  each  city  and  county.  Clergy- 
men, lawyers,  doctors  and  other  educated  men  are  invited 
to  communicate  with  us  immediat^y.  The  reward  is  gen- 
erous and  the  work  pleasant.  Address  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co., 
30th  St.  and  4th  Ave.,  New  York. 

AGENTS  WANTED— Well  known  manufacturers  of  high 
class  self-filler  fountain  pen  want  live,  Miergetlc  men  to  repre- 
sent them  in  ail  parts  ot  the  country.  Big  money  making 
inroposition  for  the  rif^t  kind  of  men.  See  our  advertisement 
on  page  97  of  this  magazine.  Write  to-day  for  ftillparticulars. 
ReOance  Trading  Company,  Dept.  R.  R.,  124  W.  14th  St., 
New  York. 

AGENTS  for  our  new  Limited  Policies.  Premiums  range 
fjrom  $1.00  to  $10.00  annually.  Write  to-day.  Libttttl  com- 
mlssiobs;  virgin  territory.  North  American  Accident  Insur- 
ance Company  (Dept.  R),  217  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago. 

DO  YOU  LACK  COLLEGE  FUNDS?  Hampton's  Maga- 
zine will  help  you  realize  your  dierished  ambition.  Big  Money- 
Making  Opportunity.  Ask  for  "Subscription  Salary  Plan." 
Address  "College  Fund,"  Hampton's  Magazine.  62  W.  34th 
St.,  N.  Y. 

AGENTS  make  blf  money  sdling  our  new  gold  letters  for 
office  windows,  store  fronts  and  glass  sipis.    Any  one  can  put 
thean  on.     Write  to-day  for  ft'ee  sample  and  full  particulars. 
Metallic  Sign  Letter  Co.,  421  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago. 


ITS' 


rVPEWRITERS 


GET  PARTICULARS  of  the  new  $25  Steriing  Type- 
writer. Complete  in  every  detail.  Universal  key-board,  two 
color  writing,  light  welmt.  interchangeable  languages,  and 
guaranteed  durability.     For  the  office.  Iil»tu7,  traveler  and 


everybody.  None  better  at  any  price, 
financially  responsible  representatives. 
299  Broadway,  New  York. 


Good  contracts  for 
Sterling  Sales  Co.. 


LARGEST  STOCK  OF  TYPEWRITERS  IN  AMER- 
ICA. All  makes.  Underwoods.  L.  C.  Smiths.  Remingtons, 
etc.  5{  to  %Mtra.  prices.  Rented  anywhere — applying  rent 
on  price.  Write  for  catalogue  97.  Typewriter  Emporium 
(Est.  1892).  92-94  Lake  St..  Chicsgo. 

REMINGTON,  $18.75.  This  is  your  opportunity.  Write 
at  once  for  the  most  interesting  proposition  ever  made.  We 
are  the  final  word.  Standard  Typewriter  Exchange.  23  Park 
Row.  New  York. 

TYPEWRITERS:  Real  Remington  $12.00.  Caligraphs 
$6.00.  Hanmionds.Yost,  Densmores  or  Williams $12.00.  Smith 
Premiers  $15.00.  Olivers  $21.00.  Underwoods  $25.00.  Fifteen 
days'  ftree  trial,  and  year's  guarantee.  Four  Typewriter  ribbons 
$1.00.    Typewriter  Kzchange.  211  West  125th  St..  N.  Y.  C. 

SENSATIONAL  SALE:  Visible  Underwoods.  OUvcts. 
Smiths  and  others,  $18  to  $38;  Sent  on  approval:  write  now: 
supply  limited;  Never  such  bargains:  Old  Reliable,  Con- 
soUdated  Typewriter  Exchange.  245  Broadway.  N.  Y. 

BEST  TYPEWRITER  BARGAINS  and  easiest  terms 
for  any  make  of  machine.  For  Illustrated  catalogue  and 
list  of  our  prices,  write  L.  J.  Peabody.  64  Mlnot  Bldg.. 
Boston,  Mass. 
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BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES 


BOOKS  LOANED  FHKB— BY  MAIL— on  mMir  rab- 
healUi,  Dew  tbouBbt.  etc.    For  mndltioiu,  UhU,  Weekli  Bulle- 


Orlenlsl  EsoKrlc  Bi 


FOR  THE  DEAF 


MOVING  PICTURES 


LAntenu,  SUdn.  uid  Slmllmr 

Free,     we  tlao  Bid-  MubIc  nauuua,   ouua.    moa 

Harbuh  &  Co.,  SOS  Filbert  Street,  PbllulfdphiK.  Fk. 


MOTION  PICTURE  PLAYS 


ARCHITECTURE,  BUILDING. 
MACHINERY 


iloD — no  expenee — 3  ttmt  lUI  <4c- 
^  ._.  .>.,^  aiunnUiecl.  OmMtag  tInK  Bf*- 
II  Trinltr  BnlltllaB.  New  Yoii  Otty.  . .  - , 


ALLEN'S  Press  Clipping  Bnrean 

NEWSPAt>ER  CLIPPINGS  of  all  kinds— BuBineEs, 
Personal,  Political,  Trade,  Fraternal  and  Religious 
— from  the  press  o(  California,  Oregon,  Waahineton, 
Montana,  Idaho,  Nevada,  Utah,  Arizona,  New  Mex- 
ico,' British  Columbia,  Alaska,  Hawaii  and  Manila. 
CURRENT  ORDERS  ONLY  NO  BACK  CLIPPINGS 

:'88  FIRST  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAI- 


UMM  sMtt  mn  aum  tmm.  ISS  U  S*  St,  chma'  KUl 


Who's  Man  Are  You? 

If  you  are  looking  for  something  which  offers 
good  pay,  which  throws  you  into  contact  with 
congenial  people,  and  which  makes  your  time 
your  own,  we  should  like  to  hear  from  you. 

We  want  representatives  in  every  community  to  look  after  tlie 
subscription  business  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  and  Review  of 

Reviews  Subscription  Book  Offers,  to  secure  renewals  of  sub- 
scriptions that  have  expired,  and  to  introduce  the  magazine  to  those 
not  already  subscribers.  If  you  want  to  devote  your  entire  time  to  the 
work,  or  desire  to  add  to  your  income,  you  can  do  so  by  representing 
us.  We  guarantee  definite  compensation  for  work  done,  payable 
in  commissions  and  bonus,  or  salary.  This  is  a  business  you  can  under- 
take with  no  expense  and  a  definite  assurance  of  liberal  payment. 

You  can  secure  full  information  and  everything  neces- 
sary for  trying  the  work  by  addressing 

E.  F.  WEBER 

The  Review  of  Reviews  Company,     13  Astor  Place,    New  Yoric 
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"The  Reliance' 

Self-Filling 

Fountain  Pen  | 

An  ideal  fountain  pen  to  I 
take  with  you  on  your  vaca- 1 
tion.  It  is  dependable,  am-  [ 
pie  to  fill  and  can  be  refilled  i 
anywhere.  A  fountain  pen! 
is  a  necessity  on  a  summer  I 
vacation  and  adds  to  the  I 
pleasure  of  any  trip.  You  I 
can  write  a  note  or  drop  a  I 
postal  to  your  friends  at  home  I 
at  any  time  and  anywhere. 

The  Acme  of  Simplicity 

"Tbe  ReBuce"  pen  made  by  the  I 
manufacturers  of  the  famous  "Post"  r 
penis  the  resultof  years  of  investiga-  I 
tion.  The  manufacturers  have  pro- 1 
duced  a  pen  which  is  simple  and  re- 1 
liable.  The  "plunger"  featuit  of  the  I 
pen  winch  takes  in  the  ink  is  easy  to  I 
operate  and  never  fails  to  fill  the  I 
barrel.  It  does  away  with  ink- 1 
stained  fingers  and  makes  it  a  pleas-  I 
ure  to  refill  the  pen. 

93  Value  for  $2 

Oor  Money  Back  Gaanmtee 

It  you  want  to  carry  with  you  on  your   | 
vacaiioD  a.  fountain  pen  which  will  enable    ' 
you  to  perform  your  duties  of  correspond- 
ence at  all   times  and  under  all   drciim- 
stances,  send  for  the  RELIANCE  on  thirty 
days  trial. 

If  you  do  not  find  the  pen  all  we  claim 
for  it  and  are  not  thoroughly  satisfied, 
return   the  pen  within  30   days   and   your 
money  will  be  cheerfully  refunded.    Send 
your  order  today.     Use  coupon. 

Write   for  interesting  prospectus. 
Agents  ivanted  everywker 

The  Reliance 

Trading  Cfi. 

124  W.  14th  St 
New  York,  N.Y. 
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^1    ^J    WK    ^_  I   ^^    W\  '     ^}  Tbe  Food-Drink  for  all  igM. 

^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  Better  than  Tea  or  Coffee. 

Rich  milk  and  malted-grain  extract,  in  powder.  A  qnck  kncL.  Keep  it  on  your  Bideboard  at  bome. 

B^iiyoW  ImHaihuts^Ask  tor    " HOtU.IOK'S " ^  Ewrywhmf 

p  B^  I  I  ^%  A  ^p^%  ^%     "^^  ^\ixta  on   Educator  Wafers  and  eat 

^.  B  J  K,  J  C  ■»  ^*     I    ^^Pl^  Xh&ja  morning,  nooD  and  night. 

.^.^^^^    Solve  the  Bread  Problem 

^^  12  A  ^^  Ik   F  13  O  ^^O'*  erocer  will  supply  yon ; 

N^ri/%\^ ■%■>■« V  if  not,    send    ns    his   name. 

JOHNSON  EDUCATOR  POOD  COMPANY,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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When  Dependable  Water  Supply  is  Vitally  Essential 


In  the  heart  of  Africa,  in  the  most  remote  sections  of  every  coi 
repairs  are  not  to  be  had  except  at  great  expense  for  transportatio 
pump  that  is  used  for  supplying  water  is  the  "Reeco." 

Thousands  of  "Reeco"  Rider  and  "Reeco"  Ericsson  Hot-Air  Engines  have  given  twenty  years  o 
more  continuous  service  with  absolutely  no  important  repairs. 

This  is  due  to  mechanical  simplicity — and  the  use  of  the  best  materials. 

"Reeco"  Engines  are  operated  by  hot  air — with  wood,  coal,  oil  or  ^as  for  fuel,  or  elec- 
tricity— no  steam,  no  noisy  exhaust.      Nothing  to  get  out  of  order,     Wnte  for  catalogue  O. 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 


The  "Reeco"  Rider  c 


■  at  tte  "Reeco"  Eledrlc  Pampa. 

IT  Wat  ReuM  St.  Chlewo.  334  WW  Cnli  St..  Manual,  P.  a 

to  NoRli  Till  Bt,.  FliUAilelDUL  TsTumnBuiTiIliii.as'dMy.AuglnUL 

"Reeco"  Ericsson  Hot-Air  Pumps  can  be  applied  to  any 


p=  The  "SWAN 


»t  THE  PEN  THAT  5 


NEVER  NEEDS 

COAXING 


Hm 


"^ 


wipMlBifitT  of  Iha  ~Swu. 

^HirtpaB  onr  an  olfa*n  Uh  fa  d»  ahKlnte 

—■cluBical  and  iclnliflc  perfscliaa  of  ill  Gold  Pan  fal  csiiliinc- 

tisa  wbb  Itmiaronl  tMfL   THE  SWAN  SAFETY  FOUNTPEN  L , 

>lilirt  makan  of  Gold  P«u  I  It*  faw]  ako  la  Bwila ->  natnra'i  law*.  niDcIriBS  tt>«  Ink  bath 

ra  asd  balow  Iha  Gald  Pan  polati  Tlah  b  Iha  «It  parf  act  feed,  IboronBhlr  dapandable— alwar*  readf  to  writ*. 

tPrif»«  $2.SO.  $3.SO,  $4.00.  $S.OO,  and  up  to  $SO.OO 
17  Matd«i  iM..  N.W  YoriE        MABIE,    TODD    &    CO.  zoeSut.  3lr«t.Chka,o 

SO  Hiih  HiJbon,  Londaa  (The  Malta*)  124  Yaric  Sfaat.  Toronto 
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Our  Grandfathers 


LEA'PERRINS 

SAUCE 

THK      ONIOINAl.      WO  RCSflTERSH  I  ■«■ 

Is  known  in  Every  Country.  It  adds 
just  [he  MVOT  needed  for  Soupt,  Fish, 
Meats,  Gravies,  Gam^  Sidads,  all 
Stews  and  Hashes. 

Alda  DtgeatUm. 

JoHK  DuNcAw'i  SoNt,  AgenB,  New  Vork 


Physical  Culture  for  the  Face 


(C*rT*s|Kind«ne«  Co) 


uawi  iDsui  Hwot «  wraui  cut,  jw- 


■Ltll»«SWfct,tltB«»   J 


ELECTRICS 


■  ■■^  WorWi    JmuJonmrUrm    tor    DnuHB. 
BelM.  EMl9.Po«bn  Lainla.TB]eDliDiia,H  DUM^auni  Kal 


^  «  Tiytwriwr  K»,m4.».  wSTlJ*  tl^  tM«^^ 


MEiGime  Gun  if  nil  iiii  si  K 
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WHITE  HOUSES 

fDEMAND 

IWHITE 

PAINT 


s,  in  the  smaller 
lountry — wherever 
io  not  pervade  the 
1  trees  and  foliage 
1  the  proper  con- 
rtMng  prettier  or 
than  the  house 
And  when  white 
-  it  cannot  be  too 
too  pure. 

■  economy,  and  for 
I,  nothing  is  supe- 
,  jiffhich  is  made  to 
n  of  the  building 
ita  Lead  and  pure 


CartsT  White  Lead  is  tliB  BtHctly  pore  white 
lead  of  our  forefatheiii,  only  whiter,  finer  end 
more  perfectly  made,  due  to  an  improred,  mod- 
em process  which  eliminatea  aJI  imporitie*  »nd 
discoloratiana.  It  makea  the  whitest  white  paint 
for  either  exteriora  or  Interiora,  and  with  the 
addition  of  proper  tin  ting  colon,  the  clearest  and 
most  durable  colored  paint  of  any  deaired  shade. 


Our  yW*  btok  "Pun  Bifti*"  Wis  ioA«i 
tohitm  paint  iuapprvpriatt,  whtnolhercn^ 
erstErvftfrttervand  wAoinuks  harmonioum 
ccloriombitiationaamtiUuttralMt  Uu  t>H>» 
eivlr*  teith  color  flaUm  ofnal  AotuAt.  It 
tsUa  yoH  how  to  dttid  aaultrrationm,  and 
hov  to  know  puPB  paint,  and  how  to  ff*t  H 
utnatomMtamL  Ifmownahoumtkat 
wssjs  painting  amdfi/f  ihim  book  at  OTWt^ 

Omrter  WhUo  Load  Oom 

laoma  «•.  PaaHm  a^mmt,  OMp— ,  i 


in  cost   of  finishing! 

That  13  what  one  manufactuTer 
lias  recently  accomplished  by  the 
use  of 

Berry 

Brothers' 

Varnishes 

It  is  but  an  indication  of  what 
may  be  possible  within  your  own 
finishing  department,  i£  you 
take  a  personal  interest  in  the 
subject — if  you  call  one  of  our 
vamish-shop  efficiency  engi- 
neers into  consultation  wit  li  you. 


>e  memUoa  the  Rerlsw  of  Rerlaws  w 
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New    Idea   SSi'VoVt''.'bi. 
Couch   Hammock 


COOL— Because  you  lie  directly  upon  the  duck 

AwnioK 

COMFORTABLE-Duclc   bed  of  hammocli  gives  to  every 

movement  and  line  of  yout  body. 
STRONG-Stand  and  frame  made  of  fine  steel  tubing  which 

Bill  not  bend  or  break. 
LKIHT-Weighs   only   half    aa   much   as   old    style   "bed" 

hammocks. 
CONVENIENT— Although  a   full    .i«   6-foot  hammocl.,    it 

readily  folds  in  space  j6x  u  inches. 

Ofr  iUustrattd  i<Kl:M  ana  frici  liil frti  m  rifuesl. 

0.  W.  SHOVER  t  CO.,  Dcpl.  D.  394  BrMdway.  New  York 

.  Cocoa  BoM  by 
deel«8eva> 
/  where  in  25c,  15c  and 
,  10c  cans. 


PlekH  mmtlan  tba  RcTlew  of  Rericwt  whi 
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ViH, 


!•  in  nlphabellol  IM  at  orcr  fl 


k^hen  the  Salesman  Hands  Yon  a  Shoe 

Satisfy  Yourself  that  it  is  a  Goodyear  Welt 

This  is  the  only  way  by  which  you  can 
be  sure  of  getting  a  shoe  equal  in  all 
respects  to  one  sewed  by  hand, 

cooufm 


WEII 


T  u  Beverl]',  MuuboHtti. 


Is  a  Synonym  far  Merit  in  Footwear 

Shoe*  made  on  Goodyear  Welt  machinei  ate  marked  by 
comfort,  duiability  and  ityle. 

They  are  Smaeti  Iniidt,  because  no  thread  pcnctiatcs  die    - 
iniole  to  tantalize  the  foot. 

The  manufacturer  or  dealer  who  advertiaea  that  he  makes 
or  lelli  a  Goodyear  Welt,  thereby  assures  you  that  he  offers 
a  shoe  poxeiaing  the  firit  requiiite  of  excellence. 

The  United  Siioe  Hachinery  Coh  Bostoa,  Mass. 
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Write  for  Our  Free  Book  on 

Home  Refrigeration 


li«w   to    Hlect    tb<   ' 
Horn*   Refrigerator, 
how   to   knon    the 
rwor  rrom  tbe  good. 
1    keep   3 

rriftec^l^r'ii 

of  t'blag*  you  ehouU 
know  before  buying 
any  Refrigerator. 


gt)^'Moiiroe' 


but  Jir«t  from  the  factory  to  you  on  ou 
llhcial  trial  offer,  Fniefal  Prepaid. 
Eur  PurmeDt*.    We  are  making 

"iJol  aIl'e''ii'."nTth  L-nitr?^nd™l  th 
"ManrD."  on  our  Uberal  credit  lena 

Just  My""Lnd'N^onM"Dw>l("  on 
ponlaL  card  and  it  iriii  go  to  I'ou  by  nei 


Reiritentot  Co.,  SUiMiS,  Loddaid,  Obio 


NEWSPAPERS 


1  Htuup  for  booklet  or 


"^t'lf  FOR  YOU 


CONSOUDATED  PRESS  CUPPING  CO. 

1103— IS7  W,  WHluB(taB  St.,    '  Chicxo,  U.  S.  A 


le  meDtlBn  the  Retiew  of  RcTleo 


wben  wrltlng.to  adrertleere 
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tbm  Reriaw  of  RctUw*  whea  wiltlnft  to  adferdtera 
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©/Seit 


One  of  the  three  ^reat 
Pianos  of  the  World 


'I'txa     JoHTk    CKwT*cl>,    CoTTvp nxvy 

TKa  Ev*f  att,  T^iaLno  Co.  DoB*or>. 


My  three  thou- 
sand styles  of  electric 
lighting  glass  are  the 
result  of  over  thirty 
years'  experience  in 
working  out  difficult 
lighting  problems. 

I  make  a  special 

globe  or  shade  for 

every  lighting  effect, 

just    as    I    make    a 

special  lamp-chimney 

f — .         .  for  every  burner. 

My  lamp-chimneys   are   made  of 

Macbeth  "Pearl  Glass,"  and  bear  my 

name.  They  make  the  lamp  do  its  best. 

My  Index  shows  the  right  chimney  for  every  lamp. 
Free. 

Macbeth 

Macbeih-Evans  Glaia  Company  Pittsburgh 

Chic, 


(0 


fe' 


RECIPES 

sKowing  the  proper  use  of 

BORDEN'S 

EAGLE  BRAND 

CONDENSED  MILK 


ocnlloa  lb*  Rertew  of  Rerlcw*  when  mllliia  to  idTartlaan 
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I 


Makes  Buildings 
30  Degrees  Cooler 

On  a  hot  day  the  temperature  in  the  npper  port  of  a 
building:  will  be  from  15to30  degrees  cooler  when  covered 
with  J-M  Asbestos  Ready  Roofing  than  when  covered  with 
any  other  roofing — the  exact  difference  in  temperature  de- 

iding  on  what  the  other  roofing  is. 
You  can  easily  prove  this.     Place  two  thermometers  on  a 

ird,  aa  Illustrated,  and  nail  over  them  the  roofings  you  wish 

test.    Lay  these  in  the  suit  for  an  hour  and  then  note 

Terence  in  the  thermometers, 

M  Asbestos  Roofing 

ling  cool  because  its  white  surface  reflects  the  heat  and  be- 
great  insulating  quality  of  the  asbestos  of  which  it  is  prin- 
osed.  Asbestos,  you  know,  Is  used  as  a  covering  on  about 
carryini;  steam,  etc.,  in  theworld  to  prevent  heat  escaping, 
its  stone  (Asbestos)  construction,  this  roofing  is  also 
:e-proof,  rast-ivotrf,  rot-proof,  and  acid-proof.  And,  like 
lever  needs  painting. 

Me  for  Bll  kinds  of  baildincn.  In  any  climate.  Comu  all  rsadr  to  lay. 
In  J-M  Asbestos  Roonng — If  not.  we  will  supply  yoa  direct,  elso  apply  it 
oninearest  Hoase  for  "Ure*"  sample  to  test  and  handsomely  illus- 
7.    We'll  also  include  sample  of  tlie  curious  Afbestos  Rock. 

W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 


Piaaae  mcatKiD  the  Review  of  Revlewt  when  wHtlnfl  t«  adTWtlMn 
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S 


New  Style  Socks 

o  Get  Them 


IE  a  pair  of  Shawknit  Socks  De  Luxe  home  with  you 

nd  put  them  on.     Put  them  on  thoughtfully.     Notic 

istantly  they  settle  into  place — become  a  part  of  yt 

ys  expect  good  clothes  to  do, 

:e  the  "ttueness"  of  their  color — the  "refinement"  o 

-the  "goodneaa"   of  their  appearance. 

*  the  "feel"  of  them — no  binding — or  pulliog — or  i 

dousness  of   their  presence.     Just  a   comfortable,  n 

—no  more  felt  or  remembered  than  the  flesh  beneath 

your  Shawknil  Socks  are  on — take  a  good  took  at  you 

-trim — s'ylish— well  dressed — a»d  comfortatie. 

Comfort  is  insured  by  the  use  of  fine,  soft,  flexihle 

fibre  yams  knit  by  the  "seamless  process."     This ! 

Shawknit  Socks  in  the  knitting— to  the  natural  li 

the  (eet.     The  "seamless  process"  was  invented  in  01 

tory.     We  have  developed  it — improved  it — until 

knit  Socks  eicel  in  comfort  and  sl^le. 

Wearing  quality  is  made  certam  by  the  use  of  ys 

unusual  tensile  strength — special  knitting  processes 

color  dyes. 

Shawknit  Socks  are  thoroughly  hygienic — sterili 

the  making — inspected  and  re-inspected  before  ship] 
The  matter  of  service  which  Shawknit  Socks  shoul 

you  is  left  wholly  to  you. 


The 


Guar  as 


Is  Unlimited 


; — as  many  times — as  often  as  your  good  judgment  di 
the  wear  you  think  they  should — merely  send  them  b 
attached  to  every  pair.     We  will  replace  them  direc 


jhawknit  Unlimited  Guarantee. 

.  Socks  De  Luxe.  If  he  does  not  have  them — or  if  it  i 

il — ^write  us.     We  will  supply  you  direct  from  the  fad 

1  three  pairs  of  a  size  and  c<jar  in  a  box — extra  tight 

,  Navy  Blue,  Cadet  Blue,  Marine  Blue,  Tan,  Ro>^  1 

Grey  and  Ox  Blood  Red. 

red.     Remit  fi.oo  for  each  three  pairs.   But  please  as 

te  us  tor  our  little  book  "Stylish  Socks."    We  will ; 

locking  Co.,  iioG  Shaw  Street,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Stores  That  Sell 
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?  UNDERFEED  in  ZERO  LAND 


June  Temperature  Within 
^  Arctic  Cold  Without 


Caaodioii  Sated  $7S  m  Wbdtr's 
Coal  K//  ani  More  in  Otmfoit 


ONE  night  in  January  last,  with 
Canadian  winds  blowing  45 
miles  an  hour  and  the  thermometer 
registering  26  degrees  below  zero,  the 

temperature  within  the  concrete  covered  home  of  Dr.  J.  Roddick  Byers,  St 
Agathe  des  Monta,  P.  Q.,  was  as  delightful  as  a  June  day  in  Southern  California. 

Altho  exposed  to  the  fall  force  of  the  wird,  these  degreea  Fahr,  were  shown:— Living  room  "ffi;  Dining 
room  76;  Office  and  waiting  room  73;  Bath  room  80:  Halls  70  and  Bed  rooms  comfortable.  Pecli- 
Wilhamson  UNDERFEED  heat  did  it.  Money  oavea,  smoke  consumed,  health  conserved,  attention 
minimized — these  are  points  of  supremacy  in  the  UNDERFEED  which  insure  dean  heat  at  least 
cost.    Oae-half  to  tw»-tUnU  of  coal  bills  are  Mve4  ever;  winter  by  those  who  iiiBtnll 

p^ck-Williainson  Unc 

«^^™"  TurnIcIs-B 


SYSTEMS 

r.BTMSrSM 
V  lor  tkB  T 


c  LanrCBflaa  Bo-       nu<»H  af  ■otOuc a(m(  BitK  w 


(fa»r  1m:  tlfao  TreidBent  and  Control  ol  TnHemloila,       fcnl  ntA  t k*  [/iHf(i4«<l  om  at 
wrHcai         ......_. ammtf  mJ  i*  aiiar  '    ' 


'     ■        '  '"  .    AfUrm  taiWU  r«(i' 


iiwn*flu  and  H  atMMTtd  mf  a  aarm  aoh&  /  t 
A^Vmiwrbtd  ^ainJtiUkattimallommwolofalUiillemtliefm 
atllmtali-       1  iMti tf  plmduM  an  VmJirftt J  i*  my  mra  kimt 


tk  mrrfrrd  bmrd  coai  ttmura       BtrjfaatiMfadorjt," 

IiitlMDNDERFEEDimlbfHitnmbdow.    AlIiiMiaoo  top.    8mok>  tnl  luu  imtfrf  in  Mlw 
hqttn.  must.  In  tha  Undarfud.  fta  thraogb  tlie  fUoKB, 

•  Mnanmal  ud  main  mon  beat.    Ofapot  alack  uid     H 

la  aod  buckwhcatBiica  of  hard  via  aoft' coal,  hhich 

-'■■ •  -'^"otharlwilm.jHldinUiaUiider- 
Uffcal  priead  «iaL  Yta  nn  the 
.  .Tha  hw  aihta  Bn  remoxd  b; 


VDuld  aaelifrfin  ia 
faed  sa  nnich  beat  aa  j 


?g&c-  WILUAMSON  CO.,     349  W.  Fifth  St,     ONCINNATI,  O. 

FamaM  Dealer*,  Plombcrs.  and  Hardware  Dcalara— Wrlto  TO  DAT  for  oar  Salea  Propoddeik 


CoalBill 


Fill  In.  cut  out  uid  mfdl  TODAY. 

^^cWIUUHSOII  CO.      349  W.FlAh  Street,       Cnemiali.  Ob 

I  would  Ilka  to  know  more  aboat  how  to  out  down  tbe  costotmr  Coal 

Bllla  IromSOXtoM^^.    Heod me— FBEEr- 

UNDERFEED 


Boiler  Booklst...... 

iBdIuu  br  Z  BaaklEt  foa  dolti} 


Nama Straat... 

PoaioBio* State 
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New  Style  Socks 

o  Get  Them      ■< 

IE  a  pair  of  Shawknit  Socks  De  Luxe  honte  with  siou  today 

id  put  them  on.     Put  them  on  thoughtfully.     Notice  how 

iStaotly  they  settle  into  place — become  a  part  of  you — as 

ys  eipect  good  clothes  to  do.  ... 

e  the  "trueness"  of  their  colot — the  "refinement"  of  their 

■the  "goodness"   of  their  appearance. 

c  the  "feel"  of  them — no  binding — or  pulling — or  irritat- 

:iousaess  of  their  presence.     Just  a  comfortable,  natural 

— no  more  felt  or  remembered  than  the  flesh  beneath  them. 

your  Shaivknit  Socks  are  on — take  a  good  look  at  your  feet 

-trim — s'.ylish — well  dressed — and  catnforUMe. 

Comfort  is  insured  by  the  use  of  fine,  soft,  flexible,  long- 
fibre  yams  knit  by  the  "seamless  process."  This  shapes 
Shawknit  Socks  in  the  knitting — to  the  natural  lines  of 
the  feet.  The  "seamless  process"  was  invented  in  our  fac- 
too".  We  have  developei  it' — improved  it — until  Shaw- 
knit Socks  excel  in  comfort  and  stjHe. 

Wearing  quahty  is  made  certain  by  the  use  of  yams  of 
unusual  tensile  strength — special  knitting  processes — fast 
color  dyes. 

Shawknit  Socks  are  thoroughly  hygienic— sterilized  m 
the  making — in^cted  and  re-inspected  before  shipment. 
The  matter  oi  service  which  Shawknit  Socks  should  give 
you  is  left  wholly  to  you. 

The  Q^^agS^^^  Guarantee 
Is  Unlimitecl 


; — as  many  times — as  often  as  your  good  judgment  dictates, 
the  wear  you  think  they  should — merely  send  them  ba<^  to 
attached  to  every  pair.     We  will  replace  them  direct  from 

ire  to  finished  product.  We  know  the  ^>edal  yams,  qiedal 
reful-shaping,  the  permanent  dyes,  the  is  years'  experience 

ihawknit  Unlimited  Guarantee. 

,  Socks  De  Luxe.  If  he  does  not  have  them — or  if  it  is  more 

il — write  us.     We  will  supply  you  direct  from  the  factory. 

i  three  pairs  of  a  ?ize  and  color  in  a  box — extra  light  wu^t 

,  Navy  Blue,  Cadet  Blue,  Marine  Blue,  Tan,  Royal  PurpJe, 

Grey  and  Ox  Blood  Red. 

ted.    Remit  Ji.oo  for  each  three  pairs.   But  please  ask  your 

te  us  for  our  little  book  "Stylish  Socks."     We  will  send  it 

locking  Co.,  1106  Shaw  Street,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Stores  That  Sell  •< 


intion  the  RctIcw  ot  Rerlewm  wbca  wrltlu  tv  wiTWtlMr* 
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a  wrlUnt  to  adTertlmr* 
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IN  the  design  and 
manufacture  of 
"$\Q,nd&.vd"  Guar- 
anteed Plumbing 
Fixtures,  sanitary 
perfection  is  the  first 
consideration. 

Their  installation  is  an 
assurance  of  home 
health  and  comfort,  and 
is  a  guarantee  of  a  life- 
time of  satisfactory  and 
economical  service. 

"The  Plumbing  Fnlure* 
■hown  in  this  advertise' 
ment  coit,  approxi' 
malely,  $97.00.  except 
when  Mid  intke  Far W»t." 

Genuine  f  tandat^  fixturei  for 
the  Home  and  for  Schoola.  OlSce 
Building!^  Public  lutitutiona,  etc., 
are  identified  by  the  Green  and 
Gold  Label  with  one  exception. 
There  are  two  clanei  of  ourCuar- 
anteed  Bath*;  the  Green  and  Cold 
Label  Bath  and  the  Red  and  Black 
LabelBath.  The  Green  and  Gold 
Label  Bath  ii  triple  enameled.  It 
iiBuaranteed  for  five  yeari.  Tha 
Red  and  Black  Label  Bathia 
double  enameled.  It  ii  guaran- 
teed for  two  years.  If  you  would 
BToid  disaatiaf  action  and  expenae, 
instellEuaranteed  fixture!.  AIlGx.  . 
turei  purporting  to  be  'Slandal^r'  | 
are  (purioua  anlta  Ihty  hear  ma  I 
pioranlee  ItJytl. 

^V3SL^Sr.^L«"         Standard  <$anittti!9'n>1&.Co.  DepuD,  Rtt.burgh.Pa. 

ted,  cortin.  from  »78  to  $600.  n.fiMi^l.'n;;;,^!'!  ^n'Hf."  \°  B„nJi'''"f "  ?",V,   "«,°'«  »■  iS'?'J''rf""i'."!i' 

Tkii  nlosbla  bt^k  i.  meal  lot  6  ws  iii  Hu,"  ki.d   a  H  -X.^r-   u  H^bl"  vr.™=T  h'  c  ■  BoQ.»r  tV. 


a  writing  to  adTartUera 
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/Tj/samrin  three  siz^-- 
\^y     ^niie  Packard  "Six^ 

li^ivesipur  TTie  Packard  '30"'' 

t/Z'^  ThePackard  "18" 

16  hotr^oAfer^'LvA'M' Rating 

AcJurd  cars  are  sold  only  through  Rckarcl  dealers,  always 
at  list  price.and  every  Packard  d^er  maintains  the  prest^ 
of  Packard  service. 

Packard  Motor  Gar  Gompattp 

Detroit,  AduJiigan 


the 


tOho 
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Qvilization — from 
Signal  Fire  to  Telephone 


THE  telephone  gives  the  widest 
range  to  personal  communi- 
cation. Civilization  has  been  ex- 
tended by  means  of  communica- 
tion. 

The  measure  of  the  progress  of 
mankind  is  the  difference  between 
the  signal  fire  of  the  Indian  and 
the  telephone  service  of  to-day. 

Each  telephone  user  has  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  growth  of  the 
whole  telephone  system. 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated   Companies 

One  PoAcv  One  System  Universal  Sertice 

PtOH  mentlOD  Iba  Rerlew  of  Rariawa  when  wrlHnft  to  adTartlHra 


He  is  directly  benefited  by  eveiy 
extension  of  his  own  possibilities. 
He  is  indirectly  benefited  by  the 
extension  of  the  same  possibilities 
to  others,  just  as  he  is  benefited 
by  the  extension  of  the  use  of  his 
own  language. 

Any  increase  in  the  number  of 
telephones  increases  the  usefulness 
of  each  telephone  connected  with 
this  system. 

The  Bell  System  is  designed  to 
provide  Universal  service. 
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The  American  Woolen  Company — com- 
prising American  methods,  American  ma- 
chinery, American  workmen  and  American 
stockholders — is  "of  the  people,"  "by  the 
people,"  and  "for  the  people." 

The  reasonable  prices  at  which  we  furnish 
our   fabrics  for  the  clothes  of  the  people 
are   made  possible :   First,  by   our  great  and  economical 
purchases  of   raw  material ;   and  Second,   by  the  magni- 
tude and  efficiency  of  our  mills. 

We  ask  your  co-operation  in  demsuiding  American 
Woolen  Company's  fabrics,  whether  purchased  by  the 
piece  or  in  the  finished  garment.  By  such  co-operation 
you  endorse  an  American  industry  which  ofTers  you  a 
finished  product  representing  substantial  economies — 
economies  to  which  you  are  entitled  and  which  are  yours 
on  demand. 

Order  the  Cloth  as  well  as  the  Clothes 

AMERICAN  WOOLEN    COMPANY  OF  NEW   YORK 

J.  CLIFFORD  WOODHULL,  Selling  Agent 

American  Woolen  Building,  18th  to  19tli  Street  on  4th  Avenue 


where  the  opetativi 
and   most  scientific  principles  of   mill   construction   i 
s  6,000  emptnyees. 
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